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*  EASTBMS  IMBTRICT  OF  FENMBZLVAlllA,  f»  lettr 

Bb  it  bbmsmbbbbo,  that  on  the  tenth  day  of  Aogost,  in  the  fiftT-Toarth  foer  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  Statee  of  Amenoa,  A.  D.  liB9,  Oarer,  Lea  &  Gbray,  of  the  nid  dirtriet,  have  deiMeitad  in  this  oflloe 
ths  title  of  a  book,  the  rifht  wiioreof  they  claim  as  propnelora,  in  the  words  f<riiowiDg,  to  wit : 

*'  EnCTolopndia  Americana.  A  Popular  DictionaxT  of  Arts,  Bcienoes,  Literature,  Hiatorr,  Falitiea  and 
Biography,  broocht  down  to  the  preeent  Time ;  inclodinf  a  eopioos  Collection  of  Original  ArUeles  in  American 
Biofraphy  ;  9B.the  tBseisof  .the  sovonth  Edition  of  theOerman  Gonvenatione-Lexicon.  iBditad:  byTraocis  Lieber, 
asritod  by  E.  Wigglesworth.*' 

In  eoofrnnity  to  the  act  of  the  Googrees  of  the  United  States,  eaUtled,  "  An  Act  fbr  the  i 
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LmucnoHy  in  logic ;  a  ooDclinon  from 
the  particular  to  the  cenenJ.  Strict  coi> 
cknioQB  an  made  fiom  the  general  to 
the  poiticuJar.  The  genenJ  premise  be- 
ing true,  the  (4>plJcation  to  the  particular 
ease  which  is  included  in  it  ibliows  with 
logical  certainty.  Induction  gives  only 
probalnlity.  I^  for  instance,  we  conclude, 
mm  the  earth  being  habitable,  that  the 
other  planets  are  so,  the  conclusion  is 
only  probable.  Induction  reslB  upon  the 
bdbef  that  fleneFal  laws  and  rules  are  ex- 
pRSMd  in  Uie  particular  case  ;  but  a  pos- 
ability  always  remains,  that  these  general 
laws  and  nues  are  not  perfectly  known. 
An  induction  may  be  perfect  or  imperfect 
To  make  it  perfect,  the  premises  must  in- 
elude  all  the  grounds  that  can  affect  the 
resnte.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  imper- 
fect For  instance,  every  terrestrial  ani- 
mal lives,  eveiT  aerial  animal  lives,  every 
aquatic  animal  lives,  every  reptile  lives ; 
therefore,  every  animal  lives.  If  we  now 
aDow  that  there  exists  no  animal  notin- 
efauled  in  the  four  enumerated  classes,  the 
induction  is  perfect 

Lmoi^oKHCB,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
system ;  the  remisBion  of  sin,  which  the 
church  has  power  to  grant  (We  shall 
first  me  the  Protestant,  and  then  the 
CatbNic  views  on  this  subject)  The  vis- 
ible head  of  the  church,  the  pope,  distrib- 
oies  indulgences  in  various  ways.  They 
are  ifivided  into  temporary  and  plenary. 
The  principle  of  indulgences  rests  on  that 
of  good  works ;  for  the  Catholic  theologi- 
ans prove  the  authority  of  the  church  to 
iaaue  indulgences  in  this  way : — many 
wnts  and  pious  men  have  done  more 
good  works,  and  sufiered  more  than  was 
required  for  the  remission  of  their  sins, 
and  the  sum  of  this  surplus  constitutes  a 


treasure  for  the  church,  of  which  the 
pope  has  the  keys,  and  is  authorized  to 
distribute  as  much  or  little  as  he  pleases, 
in  exchange  for  pious  gifbs.  The  histor- 
ical origin  of  indulgences  is  traced  to  the 
public  penances  and  the  canonical  pun- 
ishments, which  the  old  Christian  church 
imposed  on  the  community,  especially 
on  those  who  did  not  remain  firm  unto 
mar^rdom.  When  ecclesiastic  discipline 
became  milder,  and  the  clergy  more  cov- 
etous, it  was  allowed  to  commute  thef>e 
punishments  into  fines,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  church.  At  first,  the  only  source  of 
indulgences  was  in  Rome,  and  they  could 
be  obtained  only  by  going  there.  At 
Rome,  this  treasure  of  the  church  was  di- 
vided among  many  churches,  cf  which 
seven  principal  ones  were  gifled  the  most 
largely  by  the  popes.  Tliese  churches 
were  termed  stationes  indulgentiarum. 
One  of  the  richest  was  the  church  in  the 
Lateran,  on  which  were  l)e8towed,  at  its 
renewed  consecration,  as  many  days  of  in- 
dulgence as  the  drops  which  fall  in  a  rain 
continuing  three  days  and  three  niffhts. 
The  whole  treasure  of  indulgences  of  the 
churches  in  Rome  was  accordingly  inex- 
haustible. When  the  popes  were  m  want 
of  money,  and  the  number  of  pilgrims 
who  resorted  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  re- 
mission of  their  sins  began  to  decrease, 
indulgences  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  foreign  archbishops  and  bishops ;  and, 
finally,  agents  were  sent  about,  who  made 
them  an  object  of  the  meanest  traffic. 
During  the  period  of  jubilee  (see  JuiUee), 
the  people  were  taught  to  believe  that  the 
efficacy  of  indulgences  was  doubled,  and 
the  richest  harvests  were  always  reaped  at 
this  time.  Leo  X,  famous  for  his  k>ve  of 
ipiendor,  commenced  his  reign  in  1513; 
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and,  88  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  church 
had  exhausted  his  finances,  he  began  the 
sale  of  indulgences  in  Germany,  without 
waiting  for  toe  jubilee  of  1525,  in  con- 
junction with  the  elector  of  Mentz,  who 
was  to  receive  half  the  profit ;  and  the  lat- 
ter found  an  excellent  agent  for  the  sale  in 
TetzeL  This  flagrant  abuse  inflamed  the 
zeal  of  Luther,  and  the  Protestant  theo- 
logians have  always  found  indulgences 
one  of  the  most  vulnerable  points  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  system;  and  even  the 
Cathofic  states  of  Gferraany  represented  to 
the  emperor,  in  1530,  that  he  ought  to 
previfil  upon  the  l)ope,  to  omit  sending 
any  Aiore  letters  of  indulgence  to  Germa- 
ny,-lest  the  whole  Catholic  religion  should 
become  an  object  of  scorn  and  mockery. 
Nevertheless,  the  right  to  remit  sins  was 
received,  in  the  council  of  Trent,  among 
the  articles  of  faith.  (We  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  the  Catholic  views,  as  taken 
from  the  article  Indidgenct,  written  by  a 
Catholic,  in  the  German  Conversations' 
Lexicon.)  The  penances  of  tlie  ancient 
church  (see  Penance)  were  never  so  strict- 
ly binding  as  to  preclude  the  presbyters 
m>m  relaxing  them  in  some  degree,  in 
paiticular  instances,  where  their  object 
seemed  more  easily  attained  in  some  oth- 
er way.  But  this  never  was  done,  except 
in  single  cases,  and  afler  the  circumstances 
of*  the  petitioners  had  been  closely  ex- 
amined ;  nor  was  tlie  whole  punishment 
ever  remitted,  but  merely  a  part  of  it,  ac- 
cording as  the  case  of  the  individual  re- 
quired, and  his  rcpentance  justified  it. 
The  council  of  Nice,  in  their  12tli  canon, 
i-equire,  for  such  a  dispensation,  proof  of 
true  repentance.  In  the  11th  centur}^,  an- 
other land  of  indulgences  was  introduced, 
— absolution.  This  was  granted  to  those 
who  undertook  some  difficult  enterprise 
for  the  benefit  of  the  church.  This  was 
usually  bearing  arms  in  her  cause,  of 
which  the  crusades  are  the  most  fa- 
mous example.  In  the  council  of  Cler- 
mont (1095 — 1096),  it  was  decreed  (canon 
12),  tliat  every  one,  who,  actuated  solely 
by  devout  zeal,  and  not  by  love  of  gloiy 
or  by  avarice,  went  on  the  expedition  to 
Jerusalem  for  the  deliverance  of  the  holy 
sepulchre,  should  receive  a  full  remission 
of  liis  sins.  In  later  times,  this  indulgence 
was  extended  to  those  who  were  not  able 
to  go  themselves,  and  sent  a  champion  in 
their  stead.  By  degrees,  the  exemption 
was  extended  still  farther,  and  soon  ple- 
nary and  paitial  indulgences  were  grant- 
ed to  those  who  gave  alms  for  effecting 
some  good  work  (e.  g.,  the  restoration  of  a 
church,  &C.),  or  performed  some  prescrib- 


ed labor  of  piety  (the  mitins  of  a  churchy 
for  instance)  at  the  time  of  the  jubilee, 
which  was  established  by  Boniface  VIII, 
in  1300.  This  gave  the  death-blow  to  the 
public  penaace  of  the  church.  Consider- 
able abuses,  however,  stole  into  the  sys- 
tem of  indulgences,  and  the  scandal  be- 
came veiy  great  Under  pretext  of  alms 
for  the  benefit  of  good  works,  indulgences 
were  made  the  means  of  indirectly  taxing 
the  whole  of  Christendom.  It  was  pro- 
posed several  times  in  the  diets  of  the 
German  empire  (e.  g.,  at  Nuremberg,  in 
1466),  to  make  use  of  them  for  supplying 
the  expenses  of  the  war  against  the  Turks. 
The  popes,  bishops  and  civil  rulers  usual- 
ly divided  the  proceeds,  though  the  latter 
sometimes  appropriated  them  entirely ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  1500,  when  the  govern- 
ment of  the  empire  took  possession  of 
the  money  collected  for  the  pope  on  the 
occasion  of  the  jubilee,  and  allowed  only 
a  third  part  to  the  legate  of  the  i)ope, 
for  his  subsistence.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, when  holy  institutions  were  abus- 
ed for  vile  gain,  it  was  natural  that  wrong 
notions  respecting  indulgences  and  their 
power,  should  spring  up  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  be  spread  by  the  preachers  em- 
ployed to  distribute  them.  (See  TetzeL)  It 
is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  indulgences 
proclaimed  by  Leo  X,  gave  the  first 
spring  to  the  reformation.  It  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  fathers  assembled  at  Trent,  to 
make  a  public  disavowal  of  the  erroneous 
doctrines  which  had  been  preached  by 
mdividuals  respecting  indulgences,  that 
they  might  not  appear  to  be  sanctioned 
by  the  church.  The  council  first  requir- 
ed (in  sess.  24,  cap.  8,  De  Ileformatione)^ 
the  restoration  of  public  penance,  in  tlie 
following  words  :  "The  holy  apostle 
(Paul  to  Timothy)  onlains,  that  those  who 
sin  publicly,  should  be  publicly  rebuked. 
I^  therefore,  a  crime  has  been  committed 
publicly,  and  in  the  sight  of  many,  so  as 
not  to  leave  any  doubt  of  its  giving  a  bad 
example  to  others,  a  public  penance  is  to 
be  imposed  on  the  giulty  person,  suited  to 
the  crime,  tliat  tiie  sight  of  his  repentance 
may  recall  those  to  the  right  way,  whom 
his  example  has  led  astray.  The  bishop 
may,  however,  substitute  a  private  for  the 
public  penance,  if  he  tliinks  it  more  suita 
ble."  Respecting  absolution  itself^  tlie 
chiu*ch  has  established  no  dogma,  because 
such  dogmas  are  expressed  only  in  the 
canants,  of  which  there  exist  none  on  this 
subject.  She  has  given  only  a  decree, 
and  this  in  her  last  session,  which  literally 
says  :  Since  the  power  of  confemng  in- 
dulgences has  been  given  to  tbe  churcli 
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by  Chiwt,  and  she  has  exercised  it  from 
the  eailiest  times,  the  holy  council  teaches 
and  oniauM,  that  this  usage,  so  beneficial 
to  Chiistiaiifl,  and  confirmed  by  the  au- 
thority of  many  holy  councib,  is  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  church ;  and  she  inflicts  the 
anathema  upon  such  as  either  declare  in- 
dulgences unnecessary,  or  dispute  the 
power  of  the  church  to  grant  them.  It  is 
her  wish,  however,  that  in  the  grant  of 
indulgences,  according  to  the  custom  long 
existing  in  the  church,  proper  limits 
should  be  obserred,  lest  the  discipUne  of 
the  church  become  injuriously  relaxed. 
But  as  the  church  desires  that  the  abuses 
which  have  crept  in,  and  have  g^ven  occa- 
sion to  heretical  preachers  to  heap  reproach 
npon  this  venerable  usage,  should  be  cor- 
rected, she  ordains  by  the  present  decree, 
that  the  shameful  bartering  of  indulgences 
fiir  money,  which  has  been  so  fruitful  a 
source  of  abuse,  shall  be  entirely  abol- 
iebed.  As  the  corruptions  which  have 
sprung  ih>ni  superstition,  ignorance,  ir- 
rererence,  or  from  any  other  causes,  can- 
not here  be  enumerated  and  individually 
censured,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  the 
kinds  prevailing  in  different  places  and 
provinces,  the  synod  commands  eveiy 
oiahop  to  search  out  with  diligence  the 
abuses  of  bis  own  church,  and  to  lay  them 
before  the  first  provincial  synod,  that  they 
may  be  bn&nded  as  errors  by  the  judgment 
of  the  other  bishops,  and  be  submitted  to 
the  authority  of  the  supreme  bishop  at 
Rome,  whose  wisdom  will  provide  for  the 
universal  good  of  the  church,  that  the 
sacred  indulgences  may  in  future  be  dis- 
tributed with  piuity  and  holiness.  The 
selling  of  indiilgences  has  accordingly 
ceased.  la  regiml  to  the  absolution  stiU 
practised  in  the  church  (continues  the 
Catholic  writer),  the  spirit  of  the  church 
V-  the  same  as  in  ancient  times.  The  old 
disdpline  of  penance  never  has  been  for- 
mally abolished.  On  the  contrary,  the 
principle  has  rather  been  confirmed  by 
the  council  of  Trent,  as  has  just  been 
shown.  The  church  still  commissions 
her  lervantB  to  impose  penances  upon  an- 
nera,  in  proportion  to  their  guilt, — even 
heavier  penances  than  the  ordinary  ones. 
Why,  then  (he  atdks),  should  she  not  be 
authorized  to  remit  port  of  the  sentence, 
if  the  penitent  is  found  worthy  of  favor? 
Whether  such  remission  be  deserved  by 
the  penitent,  is  to  be  judged  by  those  min- 
isten  of  the  church  who  are  in  immedi- 
ate intercourse  with  them.  To  make  ab- 
solution efl^tual,  Bellarmin  requires  that 
the  end  attuned  should  be  more  agreea- 
ble m  CM  tiian  the  performance  of  the 
1* 


penance  remitted.  The  labor  itself  shoujid 
be  in  proportion  to  its  aim.  We  Iiave 
seen  that  there  exists  no  dogma  on  abso- 
lution ;  it  is  therefore  by  no  means  a  doc- 
trine of  the  church,  but  it  is  left  to  the 
private  views  of  the  uidividuals,  whether 
and  how  fiur  the  absolution  and  the  idea 
of  purgatoiy  (see  PtargaUnrv),  are  con- 
nected with  each  other.  It  is  fidsely  be- 
lieved by  many  Protestants,  that  absolu- 
tion is  esteemed  by  the  Catholic  church 
equivalent  to  conversion,  and  os  effectual 
to  remit  the  punishment  of  sins.  Eveiy 
popular  catechism  proves  the  contrary. 

Indus,  or  Siin>H* ;  a  large  river  in  the 
western  part  of  Hindooetan,  rising  on  the 
north  of  the  Himalaya  mountains ;  it  flows 
first  north-west,  then  west,  penetrates  the 
chain  of  mountains  in  the  96th  parallel, 
then  takes  a  winding  course  to  the  south, 
and  empties  by  several  mouths  into  the 
sea  of  Arabia,  between  lat  23°  2Xy  and 
24°  4(y  N.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  from 
the  east ;  they  were  known  to  the  Greeks. 
One  of  them  is  the  Behat  or  Jelam  (£fo- 
daspcsV  fix>m  Cashmere;  it  joins  the 
Chenab  (j^cMtne*),  which  also  receives 
the  Ravy  (IfydraoUs)  ;  below  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Chenab  is  that  of  the  Kiiah 
(H^has%8\  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Setledje  or  Satadrou  {Hesidrus)  and  the 
Bevah.  The  country  traversed  by  the 
Indus  and  its  tributaries  is  called  the 
Penjab  or  Ptnyab.  The  water  of  the  In- 
dus is  wholesome,  and  resembles  that  of 
the  Ganges.  Its  course,  including  its 
windings,  is  estimated  at  1700  miles,  and 
is  generally  W.  of  S.  The  Delta  of  the 
Indus  is  about  150  miles  in  length  along 
the  coast,  and  115  in  depth.  The  river  is 
navi^ble,  for  vessels  of  200  tons,  to  the 
province  of  Lahore,  a  distance  of  760  ge- 
ographical miles.  From  Attack  to  Uie 
Delta,  a  distance  of  about  800  miles,  its 
breadth  is  generally  about  a  mile,  and  its 
deptli  from  two  to  five  fathoms.  The  tide 
sets  in  with  great  violence.  Chving  to  the 
barbarous  manners  of  the  tribes  which 
inhabit  its  banks,  little  commerce  takes 
place  on  this  river.  The  bed  of  the  In- 
dus is  sand,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
mud. 

.  IwEs  DE  Castro.  Pedro,  son  of  Al- 
pbonso  IV,  king  of  Portugal,  af\er  the 
death  of  his  wife  Constantia  (1344),  se- 
cretly married  his  mistress,  Ines  de  Cas- 
tro, who  was  descended  firom  the  royal 
line  of  Castile,  from  which  Podro  was 

*  The  Qaine  is  very  aocieat.  hutus  is  firom  the 
Greek,  wbich  borrowed  it  from  Oie  Persiao.  The 
Persians  seem  to  have  derived  it  from  the  Indiaa 
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a]^  descended  on  his  motlier's  side.  As 
he  steadily  rejected  all  propositions  for  a 
new  marriage,  his  secret  was  suspected, 
and  the  envious  rivals  of  the  beautiful 
Ines  were  fearilil  tliat  her  brodiers  and 
family  would  gain  a  complete  ascendency 
over  t|ie  future  king.  The  old  kmg  was 
easily  blinded*  by  the  intrigues  of  liis  art- 
ful copnsellors,  Diego  Lopez  Pacheco, 
Pedro  Coelho  and  Alvarez  Gonsalvez. 
They  persuaded  him  that  this  marriage 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
his  young  grand-son  Ferdinand  (the  son 
of  Pedro  by  his  de^^^ised  wife).  Alphon- 
so  asked  his  son  if  he  was  married  to 
Ines.  Pedro  dared  not  confess  the  truth 
to  his  father,  much  less  would  he  comply 
with  the  command  of  the  king,  to  re- 
nounce his  mistress  and  unite  himself  to 
another.  Alphouso  again  consulted  his 
favorites,  and  it  was  rosolved  to  put  the 
unhappy  Ines  to  death.  The  queen  Bea- 
trice, mother  of  the  Infant,  obtained  intel- 
ligence of  this  cruel  design,  and  gave^her 
son  notice  of  it.  But  Pedro  neglected'not 
only  this  infonnation,  but  even  the  warn- 
ing of  the  archbishop  of  Bi-aga,  as  a  ru- 
mor intended  merely  to  tenify  him.  The 
first  time  that  Pedro  lefl  Ines*  to  be  alwent 
several  days,  on  a  hunting  ex|>edition,  the 
king  hastened  to  Coimbra,  where  she  was 
living  in  die  convent  of  St.  Clara  witli  her 
chiliS^n.  The  anival  of  Alphonso  filled 
the  unhappy  lady  with  terror ;  but,  sup- 
pressing her  feelings,  she  appeared  before 
the  kuig,  threw  herself  with  her  children 
at  his  feet,  and  begged  for  mercy  with 
tears.  Alphonso,  softened  by  this  sight, 
had  not  the  heart  to  perpetrate  the  uitend- 
ed  crime-  But  after  he  had  retired,  his 
evil  counsellors  succeeded  in  obliterating 
the  impression  which  had  been  made  on 
him,  and  obtained  from  him  pennissiou 
to  commit  the  murder  which  had  b:jeu 
resolved  on.  It  was  executed  tliat  very 
hour ;  Ines  expired  under  the  daggers  of 
her  enemies.  She  was  buried  in  the  con- 
vent where  she  was  murdered  (1355).  Pe- 
dro, frantic  with  grief  and  rage,  took  arms 
against  his  father,  but  the  queen  and  the 
archbishop  of  Braga  succeeded  in  recon- 
cihngthe  father  and  son.  Pedro  obtained 
many  privileges ;  in  return  for  which,  he 
promised,  on  oath,  not  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  murderers.  Two  years  afler,  king 
Alphonso  died  ;  the  three  assassins  had 
ah^ady  lefl  the  kingdom,  by  his  advice, 
and  taken  refuge  in  Castile,  where  Peter 
the  Cniel  then  reigned,  whose  tyranny 
had  driven  some  noble  Castilians  into 
Portugal  Pedro  agreed  to  exchange  these 
fugitives  for  the  murderers  of  Ines.    Hav- 


ing delivered  them  to  their  master,  he  re« 
ceived,  in  return,  the  persons  of  Pedru 
Coelho  and  Alvarez  Gonsalvez  ^  the  third, 
Pacheco,  escaped  to  Arragon.  The  two 
were  then  tortured  in  tlie  presence  of  the 
king,  in  order  to  make  them  disclose  their  ^ 
accomplices ;  their  hearts  were  torn  out, ' 
their  bodies  bm*nt,  and  their  ashes  scat- 
tered to  die  winds  (1360).  Two  years  af- 
ter, he  assembled  the  chief  men  of  the 
kingdom,  at  Cataneda,  and  solemnly  de- 
clared on  oatli,  tliat,  after  the  death  of  his 
wife  Constantia,  he  had  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  pope  to  his  union  with  Ines 
de  Castro,  and  that  he  had  been  mairied 
to  her  in  the  presence  of  the  archbisliop 
of  Guarda  and  of  an  officer  of  his  court, 
Stephen  Lobato.  He  then  went  to  Coim- 
bra. The  archbishop  and  Lobato  con- 
firmed the  assertions  of  die  king ;  and  the 
papal  document,  to  which  the  king  refer- 
red, was  publicly  exhibited.  The  king 
caused  the  body  of  his  beloved  fnes  to  be 
disintenxjd,  and  placed  on  a  du-one,  adorn- 
ed with  the  diadem  and  royal  robes,  and 
required  all  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom 
to  approach  and  kiss  the  hem  of  her  gar- 
ment, rendering  her  when  dead  that  hom- 
age which  she  had  not  received  in  her 
life.  The  bwly  was  then  carried  in  a 
funeral  car  to  Alcobaga.  The  king,  the 
bishops,  the  nobles  and  knights  of  the 
kingdom,  followed  the  carriage  on  foot ; 
and  the  whole  distance,  from  Coimbra  to 
Alcoba^a,  was  lined  on  both  sides  by  ma- 
ny thousands  of  people,  bearing  burning 
torches.  In  Alcoba^a,  a  splendid  monu- 
ment of  white  marble  was  erected,  on 
which  was  placed  her  statue,  with  a  royal 
crown  on  her  head.  The  history  of  the 
unhappy  lues  has  furnished  many  poets, 
of  different  nations,  with  materials  for 
tragedies, — Lamothe,  count  von  Soden, 
&c. ;  but  the  Portuguese  muse  has  immor- 
talized her  dirough  the  lips  of  Camoeus, 
in  whose  celebrated  Lusiade,  the  histoiy 
of  her  love  is  one  of  the  finest  e[»i- 
sodes. 

.  Infallibility  ;  exemption  from  the 
possibility  of  eiTor.  God,  of  course,  is 
infallible,  because  the  idea  of  divinity  ex- 
cludes that  of  error ;  Christ  was  infe'Uible, 
and,  accortling  to  the  belief  of  the  Greek 
and  Catholic  church,  and  of  most  Protes- 
tant sects,  die  aposdes  were  also  infallible, 
after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Here, 
however,  the  Protestants  and  Catholics 
divide.  The  latter,  founding  then*  creed 
on  tradition  (q.  v.)  as  well  as  on  the  BibU, 
maintain  that  the  tradition,  that  is,  the 
general  doctrine  and  belief,  handed  down 
from  age  to  age,  and  taught  by  the  great 
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body  of  the  pastors,  is  above  the  possibili- 
ty of  error  ;  consequently,  abo,  the  coun- 
cils are  infiilfible,  because  the  councils, 
according  to  a  Catholic  writer,  "do  not 
make  truths  or  dogmas,  as  some  Protes- 
tants maintain,  but  merely  express  the 
belief  of  the  church  on  certain  points  in 
question :"  the  truth  pronounced,  there- 
fore, always  existed,  but  had  not  been  pre- 
viously declared  by  the  church.  From 
seTeral  passages  in  the  Bible,  the  Catholic 
infers  that  tlie  above-mentioned  tradition 
and  the  councils  are  under  the  continual 
guidance  and  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost : 
hence  the  formula  so  often  repeated  by 
the  council  of  Trent,  the  last  eeneral 
council  of  the  Catholic  church — "the  holy 
council  lawfully  assembled  under  the 
^ndance  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  It  is  clear, 
that,  if  the  councils  are  infallible,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  the  Catholic  to 
know  what  are  lawful  councils.  This  is  a 
point  which,  as  may  be  easily  conceived, 
has  created  great  discussions  in  the  Cath- 
ofic  church,  because  the  popes  claimed 
the  sole  right  to  convoke  councils.  (See 
CouneU.)  So  far  all  Roman  Catholics 
agree  respecting  in&llibility,  namely,  that 
Christ,  the  apostles,  the  body  of  the  pas- 
tors, the  traditions  of  the  chm*ch,  and  the 
councils,  are  infallible  ;  but  they  disagree 
respecting  the  infallibility  of  the  pope. 
The  ultramontane  theolo^ans  maintain 
that  the  pope  is  infallible,  whenever  he 
]Roaounces  do^naticaUy  on  a  point  of 
doctrine,  to  settie  the  faith  of  the  whole 
Ostholic  church.  These  theologians  are 
therefore  called  infaaMeista,  The  theolo- 
gians of  the  Gallican  church  do  not  ad- 
mit this  infallibility.  The  assembly  of 
the  Firench  clergy,  in  1682,  laid  down  the 
rnaxim,  **  that  in  questions  of  faith,  the  sov- 
erdgn  pontiff  has  the  chief  part,  and  that 
his  decrees  concern  the  whole  church  ; 
but  that  his  judgment  is  not  irreformable, 
until  it  be  confirmed  by  the  acquiescence 
of  the  chiurcb."  Bossuet,  in  his  Defensio 
Ikdarai.  QUri  Gcdlic.,  2d  pait,  1. 12  seq. 
has  treated  this  point  at  length.  He  main- 
tans,  that  the  {K>pe  is  by  no  means  infalli- 
ble, and  that  a  papal  decision  is  not  to  be 
conadered  infallible  until  the  church  ac- 
qaiesces  in  it,  which,  he  admits,  may  be 
done,  in  general,  silently. — In  politics,  tiie 
word  infaUibU  is  used  in  a  different  sense. 
Tlie  position  that  anv  political  person,  or 
body,  is  infidlible,  only  means,  that  there 
is  no  appeal  from  such  person  orl)ody. 
When  the  English  public  law  declares 
that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  every  one 
kaawB  that  this  is  merely  a  political  fic- 
tion.   But  the  genuine  supporters  of  di- 


vine rifht  believe  m  a  somewhat  more 
real  pohtical  infallibility  of  kings. 

IrwANT,  in  law.  By  the  English,  and 
generally  by  the  American,  and  so  by  the 
French  law,  persons  come  to  majority  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  until  which 
time  they  are  called  in  law  infanb,  and 
are  under  guardianship  or  tutelage.  The 
laws  of  some  of  the  U.  States,  however, 
make  a  distinction  between  males  and  fe- 
males, the  age  of  eighteen  being  that  of 
majority  in  females.  Infants  cannot,  in 
general,  bind  themselves  by  contracts,  as 
they  are  supposed  not  to  have  sufficient 
discretion  for  tiiis  purpose.  But  this  is 
their  privilege,  and  their  contracts  are  ac- 
cordingly held  m  general  not  to  be  void, 
but  only  voidable  at  their  election  ;  and  • 
they  may  elect  to  avoid  their  contracts 
during  their  minority,  but  they  cannot  con- 
fuTn  them  so  as  to  be  bound  by  them, 
until  their  majority.  Infants  may  possess 
property,  but  it  must  be  under  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  a  guardian.  They 
have  not  the  right  of  citizens  as  to  voting, 
and  discharging  other  political  function?. 
But  in  regara  to  crimes  and  punishments, 
and  trespasses  and  private  wrongs,  their 
conduct  is  regulated  by  the  same  laws  as 
that  of  the  omer  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, in  case  of  their  being  of  sufficient 
age  and  discretion  to  understand  their 
duties  and  obligations.  And  for  this  pur- 
pose no  general  lunit  can  be  assigned,  as 
some  children  are  much  more  intelligent 
than  others  of  the  same  age  ;.  and  it  will 
again  depend,  in  some  degree,  upon  the 
nature  ot  the  oflfence  committed,  or  the 
wTong  done,  whetiiera  child  of  any  given 
age  can  be  considered  legally  guilty  of  it, 
since  some  offences  and  wrongs  can  be 
more  easily  understood  to  be  such  than 
others.  The  law,  in  general,  has  a  ten- 
der regard  to  youth,  and  docs  not  permit 
them  to  be  convicted  and  punished  for 
offences  and  trespasses,  unless  it  appears 
clearly  that  they  have  sufficient  knowledge 
and  discretion  to  distinguish  them  to  be 
such. — ^There  are  exceptions  to  the  inca- 
[lacities  of  minors  as  to  contracting,  and 
these  exceptions  are  made  for  their  oene- 
fit.  Thus  an  infant  not  sufficiently  fur- 
nished with  necessary  clothes,  food  or  in- 
struction, by  his  parent  or  guardian,  and 
not  being  under  the  immediate  superiu- 
tendence  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  may 
make  a  valid  contract,  in  respect  to  djos'e 
subjects,  and  sucli  contract  may  be  en- 
forced ogainst  him.  Another  exception 
to  die  general  incapacity  of  infants  to 
contract,  relates  to  the  contract  of  mar- 
riage, which,  by  the  law  of  England  and 
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die  U.  States,  may  be  made  by  a  male 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  by  a  female 
at  that  of  twelve.  The  French  code 
fizea  die  age  for  making  a  valid  marriage 
contract,  in  the  case  of  the  male,  at 
eighteen,  and  in  that  of  the  female  at  fif- 
teen. '  And  as  the  law  gives  validity  to 
the  principal  contract,  tlie  prevalent  doc- 
trine, though  subject  to  some  doubt  as  to 
the  extent  of  its  application,  is,  that  all 
contracts  collateral  and  incidental  to  that 
of  marriage,  such  as  making  marriage 
settlements  by  the  husband,  and  accepting 
them  instead  of  dower  by  the  wifb,  are 
equally  binding  on  both  of  the  parties, 
being  of  age  to  contract  marriage,  and, 
accordingly,  not  subject  to  be  revoked 
either  before  or  after  coming  to  the  age 
of  minority.  I^  however,  one  party  be 
under  the  age  at  which  a  contract  of  mar- 
riase  may  be  made,  he  or  she  may,  on  ar- 
rivmg  at  such  age,  either  ratify  or  annul 
any  such  contract  previously  made.  The 
jurisdiction  in  i-espect  to  infants  is  gen- 
erally vested  in  eitncr  probate  or  orphans' 
courts,  in  the  U.  States.  These  courts  ap- 
point eniardians  to  take  charge  of  the  prop- 
erty of  in&nts,  and,  in  case  of  the  decease 
of  the  father,  to  take  charge  of  their  per- 
sons; but, -during  the  life  of  the  father,  he 
has  the  guardianship  and  control  of  the 
persons  of  his  sons  until  they  are  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  of  his  daugfatets 
until  they  are  either  eighteen  or  twenty- 
one.  At  a  certain  age,  however,  that  is, 
twelve  or  fourteen,  tte  child,  in  case  of 
the  decease  of  the  father,  may  choose  his 
own  guardian,  who,  being  approved  by 
the  proper  judge,  is  appointed  accord- 
ingly.   (See  bjfante.) 

iNPArrr  Schools.  (See  Schools.) 
Infantado,  duke  of,  a  Spanish  grandee 
of  the  first  class,  bom  1773,  was  educr.ted 
in  Fi'ance,  under  tlie  eye  of  his  mother,  a 
princess  of  Salm-Salm.  In  the  war  of 
1793,  he  raised  a  regiaient  in  Catalonia  at 
his  own  expense.  The  prince  of  the  Astu- 
rias  formed  an  intimate  union  witli  him,  be- 
cause the  duke  showed  an  avei^ion  to  €ro- 
doy,  the  king's  fevorite.  Godoy  therefore 
obtained  an  order,  in  1806,  for  the  duke 
to  leave  Madrid.  He  became,  in  conse- 
quence (1807),  still  more  intimately  con- 
nected vrith  the  prince  (see  Fh'dinand  Vn\ 
who  appointed  him,  in  case  of  the  deatn 
of  the  king,  captain-general  of  New  Cas- 
tile. This  appointment  involved  him  in 
the  affiur  of  the  Escurial ;  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  king  demanded  sentence 
of  death  against  the  duke  and  Escoiquiz; 
but  the  popular  favor  towardls  him,  and 


the  intcrcesBion  of  die  French  arabacBador 
Beauhaznais,  prevented  the  sentence.  In 
1806,  the  duke  accompanied  Ferdinand 
VII  to  Bayonne.  July  7, 1808,  he  signed 
the  constitution  prepared  by  Napoleon,  at 
Bayonne,  for  Spain,  and  became  colonel 
in  the  guards  of  king  Joseph;  but  he 
soonafler  resigned  his  post,  and  summon- 
ed the  nation  to  arm  against  the  French, 
and  was  consequendy  denounced  as  a 
traitor  by  Napoleon,  Nov.  12, 1808.  In 
1809,  he  commanded  a  Spanish  division, 
but  was  twice  defeated  by  Sebastiani ;  and, 
notwithstandm?  his  courage,  he  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  supreme  junta,  who  de- 
prived him  of  his  command.  He  then 
retired  to  Seville.  In  1811,  the  cortes 
appointed  him  president  of  the  council  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies,  and  ambassador  ex- 
traordinaiy  to  England.  In  June,  1812, 
he  returned  to  C»liz.  From  hence  he 
went  to  Madrid,  afler  the  French  had 
been  driven  from  that  capital,  in  1813,  but 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  that  city, 
by  the  command  of  the  junta,  as  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Servile  party  (los  s^tvUm), 
Ferdinand  VII,  however,  recalled  the 
duke,  made  him  premdent  of  the  council 
of  Castile,  and  treated  him  with  distin- 
guished favor.  On  the  establishment  of 
the  constitution  in  1820,  he  resigned  his 
place,  and  retired  to  his  estate  near  Ma- 
drid, but  was  banished  to  Majorca.  In 
1^23,  he  vras  appointed  president  of  the 
regency  which  was  established  by  the 
French  at  Madrid  during  the  war.  In 
August,  he  went  with  Victor  Saez  to 
Puerto  Santa  Maria,  to  resign  the  govern- 
ment into  the  hands  of  me  king,  who 
made  him  a  member  of  the.  council  of 
state.  The  duke  formed  the  plan  for  the 
organization  of  the  re^ments  of  guards, 
and  obtained  for  the  km^  (1824)  the  sum 
of  100,000  florins,  for  his  journey  to  Aran- 
juez.  In  October,  1825,  he  succeeded  Zea 
as  first  minister,  and  changed  Zea's  de- 
liberative junta  into  a  council  of  state ;  bu^ 
the  machine  of  state,  which  the  apostolic 
party  checked  in  its  course,  could  not  b« 
put  effectually  in  motion.  The  duke  con- 
tributed 500,000  francs,  the  amount  of  his 
income  for  one  year,  to  the  necesnties  of 
the  state,  and  in  October,  1826,  obtained 
his  discharge. 

Inpapcte,  or  Iwfant  (a  word  derived 
from  the  Latin,  signiMne  chUdS ;  the  tide 
given,  particulariy  in  Spam  ana  Portugal, 
to  the  princes  of  the  royal  house,  the  el- 
dest being  also  called  d  ffrmdpt.  The  , 
princesses  at  diese  courts  are  called  m- 
faarda^  the  eldest  also  la  prmceatk 
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I>FASTRr.*  If  cavalry  (q.  v.)  are  to 
Ik  called  Carme  du  ijiomeni,  the  great 
sTork  c^  the  battle  is  to  be  peiformed  by 
„3^  infaniiy,  which  composea  tlie  greatest 
part  of  an  army,  and  is,  in  point  of  chai^ 
o^cter,  the  most  important  part,  because  it 
ran  be  used  every  where — in  mountains, 
'fii  plains,  in  woods,  on  rivers,  and  at  sea, 
iri  the  redoubt,  in  the  breach,  in  cities  and 
5<^lds,  and,  depending 'only  on  itself,  has  a 
sji^'di  advantace  over  the  two  other  classes 
i'l*  troops,  who,  depending,  in  a  great 
ifttasure,  for  their  efficiency  on  the 
strength  and  the  will  of  brutes,  are  far 
k->s  fitted  to  endure  deprivation,  and  a 
Doxious  climate,  to  contend  ^ith  the 
tiiows  of  Russia,  or  the  deserts  of  Egypt. 
The  infantry  are  preeminently  the  moral 
fpower  of  annies;  and  on  no  class  of 
'pjops  has  a  general,  who  knows  how  to 
'•  t  on  his  solcuers,  such  influence.  Foot- 
i-..)..liers  were  anned,  in  old  times,  with  a 
>fttar,  sometimes  with  a  sword,  arrows. 
Luce  and  shng;  at  present,  with  a  gun 
ihd  bayonet,  which  is  generally  accom- 
.  inied "  with  a  sword.  Sometimes,  but 
-n.!y,  they  are  armed  with  pikes.  Some 
''•  t-«>kiier8,  in  most  armies,  have  rifles, 
^•'Lf rally  so  constructed  that  the  rifle- 
•i.~ji  may  put  his  short  sword  on  the  lifle, 
'-*  Xat  used  as  a  bayonet,  though  this  lias 

rived  of  no  great  service.  The  sword 
^iv  o  10  foot-soldiers,  in  almost  all  annies, 
^^  of  hut  little  advantage,  and  is  generally 
ii.'.ftudeti  principally  for  ornament,  to 
x'Uiplete  tlie  soldierlike  look,  rather  than 
: '  t>e  used  in  fighting.  It  serves,  hoW- 
•  ^er,  for  cutting  branches,  to  be  used  in 
i;  '/king  and  building  huts;  but  swords 
•.n'lfiUi  be  given  to  foot-soldiers,  similar  to 
riie' sailors'  cutlasses,  which  woidd  answer 
a^}  these  purposes,  and  also  the  chief  end — 
lo  nght.  (See  Cutlass.)  They  ought  al- 
ways to  have  a  sufficient  guard  for  the 
h?iiuL  The  foot-soldier  has  no  defensive 
'"(ivanng^  or  very  little.  The  greatest  is 
i>  mantle,  rolled  up,  and  worn  on  one 
'houlder  by  the  Pni^an  and  Russian 
uoops.  The  helmet  or  cap  protects  the 
lie:i(l,  and  epaulettes  (q.  v.)  are  sometimes 


•  T}ioagfa  the  word  is  immediately  derived 
t'.Tm  the  Italian  in/anteria  and  fuiUeria,  it  is  pri- 
'Ar.nly  of  German  origin.  We  find  still,  in  the  di- 
i.;  -r'/of  Lower  Saxony,  Fant  and  Vent,  sipiify- 

j  [i  yoong.  uomarrie^  inan,  and,  in  a  more  cx- 
>  jvlfti  meaning,  a  seryeni,  a  soldier  on  foM. 
T  '.*•  Icelandic  /ant,  Italian  /ani€y  Danish .  frant. 
.*  ^-i'iiWaj'aute,  have  the  same  meaning  with  ihe 
1.  •* -Saxon  V(nt^  and  are,  no  doubt,  conneetod 
«^  h  the  Latin  infans.  With  the  prefixed  sihilanl, 
1^5  rooi  became,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  stcein,  in 
L;.j^!j-h  swain,  in  Danish  suefid  (a  youth  cmploy- 
eii  .n  country  service,  a  young  lover). 


used  to  protect  the  shoulders.  The  thick 
cue,  with  wire  in  it,  has  sometimes  been 
considered  a  defence  to  the  neck.  Infiin- 
try  is  divided  into  light  infentry  and  that 
of  the  line.  The  liSter  forms  the  great 
mass,  which  is  intended  to  fight  in  lin^  to 
decide  attacks  b^  the  bayonet,  to  make 
assaults,  and  is  itself  again  divided  into 
grenadiei-8  (q.  v.)  and  musketeers.  The 
light  infantry  is  particularly  intended  to 
serve  in  the  outposts,  to  act  as  sharp- 
shooters, to  make  bold  expeditious,  and 
harass  and  disquiet  the  enemy.  It  in- 
cludes the  riflemen.  The  light  infimtry 
form  fit>m  the  30th  to  the  60th  part  of  an 
army.  The  character  of  military  opera- 
tions, however,  has  changed  of  late  so 
much,  that,  in  a  good  army,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  infantry  of  the  line  shoidd  take 
pait  readily  in  the  light  service,  and  the 
tight  infantry  be  ready  to  fiffht  in  the  line, 
from  which  the  riflemen  only  are  excepted. 
These  are  only  used  as  shari)shooter8. 
In  some  annies,  thei-e  are,  besides  the 
riflemen,  whole  re^ments  of  light  infan- 
try; in  othei-s,  as  m  the  Prussian  army, 
each  regiment  has  two  battalions  of  infan- 
try of  the  hue,  and  one  battalion  of  light 
infantry ;  in  others,  as  in  the  French,  each 
battalion  has  its  grenadiers  and  tirailleurs 
(sharpshooters).  Infantry  is  divided  into 
battalions  (q.  v.),  these  into  companies, 
tliese  into  platoons.  Several  battalions, 
two  or  three,  sometimes  four  and  five, 
fonn  a  regiment  The  tactics  of  infantry 
admit  three  different  modes  of  arranging 
tliis  species  of  troops  in  battle — 1.  in  fine, 
when  they  are  drawn  up  in  line  two  or 
three  men  deep,  an  order  very  rarely,  if 
ever,  used  at  present ;  2.  in  column,  when 
several  lines,  three  or  two  men  deep,  are 
drawn  up  one  behind  the  other  (see  Col- 
vmn^  in  Tactics,  and  Square) ;  3.  in  dis- 
persed order.  (See  Sharpshooters,)  The 
excellence  of  uifantry  depends  on  their 
good  order  in  advancing  and  retreating, 
perfect  acquaintance  wiui  their  exercises 
and  duties,  in  a  just  application  of  then- 
fire,  and  great  calmness  both  in  assaulting 
and  when  assaulted  in  the  square,  which 
is  acquired  by  ex|>erience.  As  long  as 
the  infantiy  remain  calm,  the  general 
need  not  lose  hope ;  but  all  is  to  be  feared 
when  '  they  are  disordered,  whether 
through  ai-dor  or  fear.  In  countries  af- 
fording horses,  men  always  prefer,  in  the 
early  periods  of  society,  to  fight  on 
horseback,  and  civilization  only  gives 
more  importance  to  infantry.  Wliere 
foot-soldiers  exist,  at  this  early  period,  to- 
gether >vith  cavahy,  they  are  considered 
of  mferior  consequence.     The  Hebrew 
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tany,  however,  consisted,  for  a  long  time, 
of  infantry  only.  (See  Ccnalry.)  The 
Egyptians,  likewise,  seem  to  have  used 
ct^alry  little.  With  the  Asiatics,  besides 
^e  use  of  in&ntry  and  cavaliy,  princes 
and  noblemen  fought  on  chariots.  The 
infadtiy  was  the  fmrt  least  esteemed,  and, 
with 'the  Peraans,  consisted  of  the  lieavy- 
armed,  the  stingers  and  archeis.  Proba- 
bly this  waa  one  reason  of  the  yictories 
of  the  Greeks  over  the  Persians,  as  they 
)iad  cultivated  in&ntry  more, and  had  given 
up  the  chariots,  described  by  Homer  as 
common  in  the  Trojan  war.  E^ven  their 
kings  and  generals  fought  on  foot  They 
had  both  heavy  and  light  infantry.  The 
Greeks  were  conquered,  in  their  turn,  by 
an  improved  fbnn  of  infimtry,  the  col- 
umns of  Philip  of  Macedon,  which  also 
enabled  his  son  Alexander  to  conquer  the 
Persians.  With  the  Romans,  inftinuy  was 
the  strength  of  the  armies.  Then*  le- 
gions, consisting  mostly  of  infantry,  con- 
quered the  world.  With  the  ancient 
Germans  and  Gauls,  also,  infantry  was 
considered  very  important ;  but  when,  in 
the  great  migration  of  nations,  the  Huns, 
and  other  Mongolic  tribes,  arrived  in  Eu- 
rope, on  small  and  fleet  horses,  and  car- 
ried victory  with  them,  spreading  the 
terror  of  their  arms  far  and  wide,  and 
when  the  Franks  in  Northern  Spain  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Moors,  who 
came  from  Arabia,  and  the  plateau  of 
Asia,  on  beautiful  horses,  cavalry  was  con- 
sidered as  more  important  When  the 
feudal  system  was  developed,  the  horse,  of 
course,  was  more  agreeable  to  the  adven- 
turous knight,  than  the  foot  service.  The 
crusades,  where  the  Eiiropoaus  were 
obliged  to  fight  with  the  fine  cavalry  of 
tlie  Seljooks,  favored  this  tendency  still 
more.  Infantry  fell  into  total  disrepute, 
and  consisted  of  the  poorer  people,  who 
cared  little  in  whose  service  they  fought, 
in  those  times  of  violence  and  oppression^ 
when  a  change  of  rulers  made  no  change 
in  their  sufferings ;  and  no  reliauce  could 
be  placed  upon  them.  Among  those  peo- 
ple who  were  not  in  feudal  bondage,  and 
fought  for  the  defence  of  their  own  lilier- 
ty,  infiintiy  maintained  its  old  importance, 
as  witli  the  Swiss,  on  several  occasions  in 
the  14tli  and  15th  century ;  and  the  pene- 
trating Machiavelli,  who  burned  to  free 
his  country  from  its  numberless  foreign 
and  native  tyrants,  saw  the  great  value  of 
infantry,  and  urged  its  establishment  upon 
a  respectable  footing.  The  invention  of 
gunpowder  changed  the  whole  art  of  war, 
and  brought  infantry  again  into  repute. 
'See  ^my.)     The  Swedish  infantry,  in 


tlie  thirty  years'  war,  was  excellent    The 
arrangement  became,  in  the  course  of 
time,  more  judicious,  and    all   unneces- 
sary   manoeuvring    was   avoided.      The 
Austrians,  at  this  time,  employed  soldiers 
from  their  Turkish  frontiers — ^the  Croats 
and  Pandoors,  semi-ravages — as  a  sort  of 
irregular  light  infantry ;  and  other  armies 
had  troops  of  a  similar  character;  but  they 
were  so  rude  and  'disorganized,  because 
their  warfare  was  little  ^tter  than  legal- 
ized   robbery,  that    Gustavus  Adolphus 
would  not  admit  them  into  his  forces; 
but  Frederic  the  Great  again  established 
free  corps  (q.  v.)  during  the  seven  yetus' 
war.    Infantry  remained  without  much 
change  in  the  18th  century.     Prince  Leo- 
pold of  Dessau,  during  tliis  time,  first  in- 
troduced, in  the  Prussian  army,  tlie  iron 
ramrod,  the  lock-step,  and  several  other 
improvements.    The  bayonet  having  been 
invented  already  in  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  came  more  and   more  into  use, 
and  enabled  the  squares  to  resist  the  cav- 
alry;  but  a  great  change  in  the  use  of 
in&ntry  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the 
18th  century,,  when,  in  the  American  war 
of  independence,  the  people,  being  obliged 
to   contend,    without   discipline,    against 
well  trained  troops,  adopted  the  irregular 
mo<le  of  fighting,  protected  by  ti'ccs  or 
other  objects,  being,  at  the   same  time, 
mosdy  skilful  marksmen.    The  efHcicucy 
of  tliis  mctliod  of  fighting  was  evident ; 
and  when,  in  1791,  the  French   revolu- 
tionary   war    began,    the    French    sent 
swarms  of  tiraiUeurs  against   the  allies, 
and  iniured  them  exceedingly.      In  the 
wars  from  1791  to    1802,    the    French 
greatly  improved  this  way   of  fighting, 
which,    in    the    interval    of   p(3ace    that 
followed,  was  reduced  to  a  system,  the 
consequences    of  which    were    seen    in 
1805,  1806,  and  1807,  against   the   Aus- 
trians, Pnissiaus,  and  Russians.      These 
nations,  aflcr   the   disastere .  which    they 
suffered,  adopted  the  same  system,  as  well 
as  the  greater  use  of  columns,  particularly 
as  the  ordinary  mode  of  arranging  the 
troops  before  they  came  into   the    fire. 
Under  equtU  circumstances,  well  trained 
infantry  is  almost   uniformly   successful 
against  any  other  kind  of  troops. 

Inferia,  in  Roman  antiquities;  sacri- 
fices ofTe^red  to  the  infernal  deities  for  the 
souls  of  the  departed.  Some  writers 
have  thought  that  they  are  the  origin  of 
the  exequies  of  the  Catholic  church. 

Inferno  (Italian  forhdl);  the  name  of 
tlie  first  part  of  Dante's  grand  poem.  (See 
Dante.) 

Infinitesimals.    (See  Calculus,) 
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IifriNiTiTE;  the  indefinite  mode,  in 
wiiich  tlie  verb  is  represented  without  a 
subfect  As  tlie  verb  expresses  an  aetkm, 
or  a  state,  it  generally  belongs  to  a  subject 
whose  action  or  state  is  expressed ;  but  if 
we  wi^  to  express  the  mere  idea  of  this 
ai^on  or  state,  we  use  the  infinitiye, 
which  therefore,  in  many '  languages,  is 
employed  without  finther  change,  as  a 
substantive — for  instance,  in  Greek  and 
German — only  preceded  by  the  neuter  ar- 
ticle ;  but,  as  the  verb  expresses  an  action 
or  state,  under  certain  conditions  of  time, 
the  infinitive  can  also  express  the  action 
or  state  in  tlie  present,  past  or  fiiture, 
though  these  conditions  are  not  expressed 
in  all  languages  by  peculiar  forms ;  nay, 
some  ian^iages  have  not  even  a  peculiar 
form  for  the  infinitive  present,  and  must 
express  it  by  some  grammatical  contri- 
vance, as  is  the  case  in  English.     (See 

Inflammation  of  the  Intestines. 
[See  EnieHHs,) 

Inflexion,  Point  of,  in  the  theory  of 
carves ;  that  point  in  which  the  direction 
of  ihe  curve  changes  fix>m  concaviQr  to 
eaaveidtYy  and  vice  versa.  It  is  particular- 
ly called  pundium  inifUxumis,  at  the  first 
taming,  and  punctum  regresnoms  when 
the  curve  j^^ums.  These  points  are  of 
much  interest  in  the  theory  of  the  func- 


Influenza  (Italian,  ir^uence) ;  a  term 
used  in  medicine  to  denote  an  epidemic 
catarrh  which  has,  at  various  times, 
spread  more  rapidly  and  extensively  than 
any  other  disorder.  It  has  seldom  occur- 
red in  any  countiy  of  Europe,  without 
appearing  successively  in  every  other  part 
of  iL  It  has  sometimes  apparently  trav- 
ersed the  whole  of  the  Eastern  continent, 
and,  in  some  instances,  has  been  transfer- 
red to  America,  and  has  spread  over  this 
continent  likewise.  The  French  call  it 
la  grippe.  In  all  the  known  instances  of 
lis  occurrence,  from  the  14th  centunr,  its 
phenomena  have  been  pretty  uniform, 
and  have  differed  little,  except  in  severity, 
from  those  of  the  common  febrile  catarrh. 
In  180Q>  such  nn  influenza  attracted  uni- 
versal attention.  In  February,  it  set  out 
fiom  the  fiv>ntierB  of  China,  traversed  all 
Rnsoa,  extended  along  the  Baltic,  to  Po- 
land fuid  Deimiark;  reached  Grennany 
and  Holland  in  April  and  May,  and 
France  and  Spain  in  June.  It  could 
even  be  followed  to  Gibraltar.  No  sex, 
age  ar  state  of  health  was  exempted.  It 
a&fwed  itself  chiefly  as  a  severe  cold,  at- 
tended with  a  catarrhal  fever  of  a  more  or 
leas  inflammatory  or   bilious   character. 


Generally,  it  passed  over  witlun  a  few 
days,  yet,  in  some  places,  it  cave  a  check 
to  business.  Few  persons  died  of  it,  ex- 
cept those  who  were  afflicted  at  the  same 
time  with  other  diseases,  but  almost  every 
one  was  attacked.  G.  F.  Mort,  a  German 
physician,  attempted  to  prove  that  £u> 
rope  suffered  periodically  from  the  influ- 
enza. He  maintained  that,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  period  which  had 
elapsed  since  1712,  this  epidemic  had 
visited  Europe,  at  intervals  of  about  30 
years,  and  Aill  more  fifequentiy  in  the 
early  part  of  the  period.  Accordingly,  he 
prophesied  a  new  one  for  1820,  which, 
however,  did  not  happen. 

Informee.  To  encourage  the  appre- 
hending of  certain  felons,  £vers  English 
statutes  of  1692,  1694,  1G99,  1707, 1720, 
1741  and  1742,  eranted  rewards  of  from 
10  to  50  pouncu  steriing,  to  such  as 
should  prosecute  to  conviction  highnvay- 
men,  counterfeiters,  and  thieves.  These 
acts  were  passed  at  the  time  of  the  trou- 
bles in  Great  Britain,  occasioned  by  die 
risings  of  the  Jacobites,  when,  with  the 
increase  of  political  criminals,  the  num- 
ber of  private  oflenders  was  thought  to  be 
increasing  also.  By  the  law  of  1699,  be- 
sides the  jC40,  an  immunity  from  all  par- 
ish offices  (overseer  of  the  poor,  church- 
warden, &C.)  was  allowed  to  any  person 
who  shouldt  prosecute  to  conviction  a 
felon  guilQr  of  burelaiy,  horse-stealiiM;, 
&ic.  The  Tjfbwm  tMM$  (as  the  certifi- 
cates of  exemption  were  called)  could  be 
sokl,  as  the  first  was  of  no  use  to  a  man 
who  received  a  second,  and  were  actually 
soki  in  large  cities,  like  Manchester,  at 
high  prices  (from  250  to  900  pounds 
sterling).  The  amount  of  the  rewards 
(without  including  the  Tyburn  tickets),  in 
the  40  counties  of  England,  for  1798,  was 
£7700,  and,  m  1813,  it  had  risen  to 
£18^000.  The  abuses  which  originated 
from  this  system  were  horrible.  The  po- 
lice officers  made  a  trade  of  it,  by  seduc- 
ing poor,  ignorant  persons,  chiefly  foreign- 
ers, to  crimes  (principally  the  issuing  of 
counterfeit  money),  in  order  to  gain  the 
reward  by  prosecuting  them  for  the 
oflfence.  A  certain  McDaniel  confessed 
(1756)  that  he  had  caused,  by  his  testimo- 
ny, 70  men  to  be  condemned  to  death.% 
He  was  brought  to  the  bar  with  two  oth- 
*  ers,  but  the  people,  fearing  they  were  to 
be  acquitted,  treated  them  with  such  vio- 
lence, that  they  were  killed  on  the  spot 
In  1792,  a  similar  case  happened,  in 
which  20  men  had  become  the  victims  of 
an  informer.  A  more  recent  case,  in 
1817,  excited  greater  indignation.     Four 
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police  officers,  who  had  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  poor  men, 
were  condemned  to  death,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  some  judicial  formalities,  were 
released  by  the  12  judges  (the  united 
meml>er8  of  the  three  chief  tribunals  in 
Westminster  hall),  and  escaped  without 
punishment  They  had  induced  several 
poor  women  to  pass  counterfeit  money, 
and  seized  them  in  the  act.  In  other 
cases',  such  men  endeavored  to  change  a 
small  offence  into  a  capital  crime ;  Tor  in- 
stance, if  one  had  stolen  the  work-bag  of 
another,  they  swore  that  it  had  been  tied 
with  a  string  or  ribbon  to  the  arm,  and  torn 
from  it  by  violence,  by  which  theft  was 
transformed  into  robbery,  and,  instead  of 
imprisonment,  the  punishment  was  death, 
and  the  informer  received  the  price  of 
blood  (£50).  A  revolting  case  of  this 
kind  happened  (1817)  when  two  soldiers, 
who  were  wrestUng  with  another,  in 
sport,  for  a  wager  of  one  shilling,  were 
condemned  for  robbery  by  the  artifice  of 
a  police  officer,  and  escaped  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  from  an  undeserved 
punishment  Small  offences  were  kept 
secret  by  the  police  officers,  and  the  per- 
petrators watched,  until,  as  thejr  termed 
it,  they  toeigked  40  pounds  sterhng.  For 
prosecution  to  conviction  of  any  person 
attempting  to  pass  counterfeit  bank  notes 
(which  is  a  capital  crime),  the  bank  pays 
£30,  and,  for  the  prosecution  of  a  person  is- 
suing counterfeit  coin,  £7.  Several  persons 
have  become  the  victims  of  this  provision. 
The  police  officers  very  well  knew  the 
counterfeiters,  and  those  who  made  it  a 
trade  to  induce  women  and  children  to 
change  their  false  notes,  and  deliver  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  police;  but  they 
spared  the  true  authors  of  the  crime,  as 
good  customers,  and  denounced  the  poor 
wretches  employed  by  them,  who  were 
condemned  by  the  jury  upon  the  slightest 
suspicion,  and  executed  without  mercy. 
Alderman  Wood  asserted,  in  parliament, 
that,  in  the  year  1818,  at  a  visitation 
of  the  prison,  he  had  found  13  men, 
mostly  Irishmen  and  Germans,  who  had 
received  counterfeit  money  fi'om  others, 
to  buy  bread,  had  been  seized  in  tlie  act, 
and  condemned,  %vithout  any  regard  to 
their  assertions  that  they  we're  ignorant . 
of  the  character  of  the  money.  These, 
rewards  were- abolished  in  1818,  by  an* 
act  of  parliament  (58  Georffe  III,  c.  70), 
but  the  abuse  in  respect  to  the  beuak  notes 
remained  as  before.  The  desire  of  ob- 
taininff  the  rewards  for  the  conviction  of 
oflenckrs  has  recently  tempted  the  police 
officers  to  prosecute  unhappy  individuals, 


who,  during^  the  hard  limes,  complained 
loudly  against  the  government,  and  ac- 
cused it  of  injustice  and  hostility  to  the 
middling  class  of  citizens. 

Infula  was,  with  the  Romans,  the 
wide,  white  woollen  ornament  of  llie 
head  of  priests,  vestals,  and  even  of  ani- 
mals offered*  for  sacrifice,  the  hiding  of 
the  head  being  considered  a  mark  of 
humiliation.  At  later  periods,  the  impe- 
rial governors  wore  tlie  infida  as  a  sign  of 
dignity,  and,  as  such,  it  was  adopted,  in 
the  7lh  centur}',  by  the  bishops  of  the 
Catholic  church,  who  continue  to  wear  it 
on  solenni  occasions,  and  have  it,  instead 
of  a  crown  or  helmet,  in  tlieir  coat  of 
arms.  It  consists  of  two  pieces,  turning 
upward,  of  a  pointed  fonn,  one  before 
and  one  behind,  so  that  ui  the  middle 
there  is  a  hollow.  They  are  of  pasteboard, 
or  tin,  and  covered  with  white  silk,  the 
one  in  front  being  ornamented  with  a 
cross.  The  bishops  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land have  an  infida  still  in  their  coat  of 
arms,  but  never  wear  it  on  the  head. 
With  them,  however,  it  is  generally  called 
rmtrt^  frem  mtfro,  w^hich,  according  to 
Von  Hammer,  originally  meant  the  globu- 
lar part  of  the  head-dress  of  Persian 
kings,  indicating,  ori^ally,  the  ball  of  the 
sun,  wliich  the  Persian  kings  wore  on  the 
crown,  and  the  Egyptian  on  tlie  head. 
Mithra  was  tlie  genius  of  the  sun,  with 
the  Persians*    (See  JMSAm.) 

Inge;  a  Saxon  word  signifying  /Wti, 
appearing  ui  many  GJerman  geographical 
names,  as  Tkiiringcix^  Tiihingen,  Zophing- 
en,  &c.;  also  in  Dutch  names,  as  GrS- 
ningen. 

iNGEMANX,  Bernhard  Severin,  bom  in 
1789;  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Danish  poets.  The  works  of  his  coun- 
tr)^nan  (Ehlenschl&ger  had  great  influ- 
ence upon  his  productions.  His  patriotic 
odes,  particularly  that  to  the  Danebrog; 
(the  Danish  Flag),  shows  ffreat  poeticm 
spirit;  but  kis  epic,  the  Black  Knights 
(Copenhagen,  1814),  an  allegoric  poem,  in 
nine  cantos,  like  S|>enser's  Fair}'  Queen, 
often  suffers  from  the  length  to  which  the 
allegorj-  is  protracted,  though  it  contains 
real  beauties,  Masaniello  and  Blanca  arc 
Ingemann's  most  celebrated  tragedies. 
He  has  also  \vritten  much  in  prose. 

Inoexhocss,  John,  a  naturalist,  bom  at 
Breda,  in  1730,  practised  physic  in  his  na- 
tive city,  and  aflerwards  went  to  London, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  Pringle, 
the  president  of  the  royal  societ}\  The 
empress  Maria  Theresa,  having  lost  two 
children  by  the  small-pox,  oi9ercd  her 
ambassador  at  Loudon  to  send  her  an 
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BiglWi  pjjjfwnnp^  to 'WMscJite  tbe  othen. 
PnD|^  recouMiiepded  IngeniiouBBy  wbo 
raeeived  hoaon  and  fKBoaUB,  at  Viennai 
fiir  the  eaqr  operetioii,  which  was  not 
fhea  modi  pnctifled.  He  then  tmvelled^ 
and  finals  settled  near  London,  where  he 
£ed  1799.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
ireatiaes  on  subjects  of  natural  histoiy, 
which  he  ennched  by  several  important 


f  HGOTy  in  the  aitB,  is  a  small  bar  of 
metal  made  of  a  certain  form  and  aze, 
bjr  casting  it  in  moulds.  The  tenn  is 
chiefly  appBed  to  the  small  ban  of  gold 
and  iilv^  intended  either  for  coining  or 
eipoitation  to  foreign  ooimtries. 

ihobja;  a  former  province  of  Swe- 
den, on  the  bay  of  Finland.  It  be- 
loDgedy  as  eaiiy  as  the  Idth  century,  to 
Runia,  was  inhabited  b^  the  Ingrians  or 
Ishofiaiifl,  and  received  its  name  from  the 
liver  Ing^,  the  iRmner  name  for  Ishora, 
when  tbe  Swedes  took  posBesaion  of  it  in 
1617.  In  170Q,  the  Russians  reconquered 
iL  It  fi>nnfl,  at  present,  a  part  of  the 
govenunoat  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  which 
the  capita],  Sl  Petersbunr,  is  situated. 

IifGuuBiTa,  abbot  of  Croyland,  and 
author  of  the  history  of  that  abbey,  was 
bora  in  London  about  1030.  He  received 
in  early  education  at  Westminster,  and 
aficfwarda  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  ap- 
plied to  the  study  of  Aristode,  and,a8  he 
e^a^'^clofted  himself  down  to  tbe  heel 
in  the  firat  and  second  ibetoric  of  TuUy." 
Id  the  year  1051,  WiDiam,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, then  a  visitor  at  the  court  of  Ed- 
ward tbe  Confessor,  made  Ingulphus, 
(hen  of  tbe  age  of  21,  his  secretaiy.  He 
accompanied  the  duke  to  Normandy,  af- 
terwaroB  went  on  a  pilgrinuige  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and,  upon  his  return,  entered 
into  the  order  of  the  Benedictines,  at  the 
abbey  of  Fontenelte,  in  Normandy,  of 
which  he  became  prior.  On  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  crown  of  England  by  Wil- 
liam, Ingulphus  was  created  abbot  of  tbe 
lieh  monaAery  of  Croyland.  He  died  in 
llOa  His  histoiy  of  the  monastery  of 
Ciovlaiid  18  interepened  with  many  por- 
tiealaia  of  the  English  kiligs.  It  was 
pufaGsfaed  by  tar  Henry  Sanle,  in  1586, 
among  the  ScripUnrts  fosl  Bedamj  and  has 
been  reprinted  both  at  Frankfort  and  at 
Ozfoffd,  the  latter  of  these  editions,  dated 
16B4,  being  the  most  complete.  The  his- 
iny 'of  C^famd  coxngyjses  from  664  to 

iHaaarTAiicT. 
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(See  DomieSf  voL  iv,  p. 
(See  Detceniy  and  Eg- 


vouvn. 


IiuxcTioiis  balang  partly  to  suigeiy 
and  paidpr  to  anatomy.  In  surgeiy, 
fluids^  difierant,  according  to  the  diflferent 
e^cts  desued  to  be  produced,  are  thrown, 
by  means  of  a  small  syringe,  into  the  nat- 
ural cavities  of  the  body,  or  those  occa« 
Mned  by  disease,  pai%  to  remove  un- 
healthy matter,  and  pardy  to  bring  the 
remedy  immediately  to  the  seat  of  the 
disorder,  and  thus  effect  a  core.  Wounds 
and  sores  are  usually  cleansed  in  this 
way,  when  they  extend  for  below  the 
skin,  or  an  excitement  and  cure  are  pro- 
duced by  the  same  method.  Cato  the 
Censor  had  one  applied  to  himself  when 
he  suffered  from  a  nsmla.  In  diseases  of 
the  nose  and  the  cavities  connected  with 
it,  in  those  which  have  their  seat  ii^the 
neck,  in  disorden  of  the  ears,  the  bladder 
and  urethra,  the  uterus  and  vagina,  and 
for  the  radical  cure  of  faydrocde,  injec- 
tions are  often  used,  and  with  impcwtant 
advantages.  Pure  warm  water  is  injected, 
with  the  highest  success,  for  the  removal 
of  pus,  blood,  or  even  foreign  bodies. 
Sometimes  astringent  medicines,  to  re- 
strain excessive  evacuations,  sometimes 
stimulating  ones,  to  excite  inflammation, 
as  in  hydrocde,  or  even  to  increase  and 
improve  evacuations,  sometimes  soothing 
medicaments,  to  mitigate  pain,  &C.,  are 
added  to  the  water.  In  diseases  of  the 
throat  which  binder  the  patient  from 
swaUowing,  and  thus  tend  to  produce 
death  by  starvation,  nourishing  fluids  are 
injected  into  the  stomach.  The  blood  of 
beasts,  or  <^  men,  has  been  sometimes 
injected  into  the  veins,  v^ich  is  called 
froaf/iinon.  In  the  same  way,  medicines 
are  introduced  immediately  to  the  blood ; 
for  instance,  tartar  emetic  to  excite  vom- 
iting, if  a  foreign  body  is  fixed  in  the 
throat  so  firmly  as  to  restrain  the  patient 
fit>m  swaUowmg,  and  can  neither  be 
moved  op  nor  down.  According  to  the 
place  where  the  injection  is  to  be  made, 
the  instrument  must  be  either  longer  or 
shorter,  a  straight  or  a  curved  tube.  The 
sise  is  regulated  bv  the  Quantity  of  the 
liquid  to  be  injected,  and  the  force  which 
is  to  be  applied,  v  Anatomists  inject  into 
the  vessels  of  bodies  various  colored  fluids, 
which  are  liquid  when  hot,  and  coagulate 
when  cold,  to  make  the  smaller  ones  visi- 
ble. <  Thus -the  arteries,  veins  and  lym- 
phatic vessels  are  injected.  Anatomy  has 
carried  this  art  so  for  as  to  make  very 
minute  vessels  viable  to  the  naked  eye. 

ItfjuircTioN  is  a  prohibitoiy  writ,  issu- 
ing by  the  order  of  a  court  of  equity,  re- 
straining a  person  &om  doing  some  act 
wluch  appears  to  be  agamst  equiQr,  and 
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the  eomininon  of  which  is  not  {iiiniflha- 
bie  by  the  crimiDal  law.  An  iojunctton 
may  be  obtained  to  auiy  waste,  as  where 
a  tenant  for  life,  or  vears,  is  proceeding  to 
cut  down  timber  which  he  has  no  ri^ht  to 
cut ;  to  prevent  vexatious  litigation  m  tiie 
courts  of  common  law,  as  where  a  man 
persists  in  briuginff  actions  to  recover  an 
estate,  notwithstanding  repeated  fiiilures ; 
to  enable  a  man  to  make  a  just  defence, 
which  he  could  not  make  at  common 
law,  as  where  the  legal  defence  to  a 
claim  rests  exclusively,  or  to  a  great  de- 
gree, in  the  knowledge  of  the  partjr  ad- 
va  icing  the  claim ;  to  prevent  infringe- 
ment of  a  copyright,  or  a, patent,  &c 

LfjURiA  {iaUn),  in  law ;  properly,  eve- 
ry ^ict  by  which  some  one  suffers  un- 
lawfully. In  the  Roman  law,  the  obliga- 
tions arisioff  from  such  violations  formed 
a  class  by  ttiemselves,  which  were  regu- 
latod  by  the  fex  ^quilia,  so  called  because 
the  tribune  Aquilius  (in  the  sixth  century, 
between  the  destruction  of  Carthage  and 
Corinth,  and  during  the  beg'mning  of  the 
civil  wars)  had  caused  the  law  to  be  enact- 
ed. At  a  later  period,  the  right  to  ask  le- 
gal redress  was  also  extended  to  a  mere 
violation  of  the  honor  of  a  person ;  and, 
in  the  laws  of  modern  nations,  this  has 
been  retained,  though  with  a  great  variety 
of  views.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  duel 
was  authorized  by  law;  and,  when  the 
laws  took  from  individuals  the  right  of 
redressing  their  own  wrongs,  it  was  deem- 
ed necessary  to  offer  some  other  niode  of 
redressing  injuries  to  honor,  which  had 
been  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
duels.  The  common  law  of  England  pun- 
ishes injuries  to  honor  only  when  they 
amount  to  maUcious  attempts  to  blacken  a 
man^  reputation  (see  Lt6e2,  and  Slander) ; 
but  according  to  the  Prussian  code,  a  per- 
son may  be  sued  for  having  used  insulting 
language,  or  even  insulting  gestures^  on 
the  mere  ground  of  violation  of  honor, 
and  not  of  any  other  damage  inflicted 
thereby.  But,  of  late,  the  right  hss  been 
considerably  restricted;  for  instance,  the 
complaint  must  be  entered  within  a  short 
period  fixed  by  law,  &c  According  to 
the  laws  of  the  German  states,  tlie  petition 
of  the  complainant  may  be  to  have  the 
aaienJe  honorable  made  him,  as  by  an 
afiology  for  the  insult,  &r.,  or  to  have  the 
offender  punished.  Legislation  and  adju- 
dication on  injuries  to  honor  ore  uuittera  of 
much  delicacy,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
English  law,  which  mukes  reparation  only 
in  casjs  where  the  oflence  has  produced, 
or  is  directly  calculated  to  produce  injury, 
to  a  man,  in  his  ctmracier  or  busiueas. 


Irk,  WaiTiiro.  This  material  can  be 
[wepared  of  various  ooiorB^  but  bUck  is 
the  most  common.  Doctor  Lewis  gives 
the  following  recdpt: — In  three  pints  of 
white  wine,  or  vinegar,  let  three  ounces  of 
gall-nuts,  one  ounce  powdered  logwood 
and  one  ounce  green  vitriol  be  steeped 
half  an  hour;  then  add  1^^  oimco  gum 
Arabic,  and,  when  the  gum  is  dissolved, 
pass  the  whole  mixture  through  a  hair- 
sieve.  Van  Mons  recommended  the  fol- 
lowing preparodon : — Let  four  ounces  {[all- 
nuts^  2^  ounces  sulphate  of  iron,  calcmed 
to  whiteness,  and  two  pints  water,  stand 
in  a  cool  place  24  hours;  then  add  1^ 
ounce  gum  Arabic,  and  keep  it  in  a  vessel 
open,  or  slig^htlv  stopped  with  paper.  An- 
ther recipe  is  this : — ^Take  one  pound  gall- 
nuts,  nx  ounces  gum  Arabic,  six  ounces 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  four  pints  beer,  or 
water;  the  gall-nuts  are  broken,  and  stand 
as  an  infusion  24  hours;  then  coarsely- 
pounded  gum  b  added,  and  suflered  to 
dissolve ;  lasdy,  a  quantity  of  vitriol  is  in- 
troduced, and  the  whole  passed  through  a 
hair-sieve.  It  is  generally  observed,  that 
unboiled  inks  are  Teas  likely  to  fade  than 
others.  A  good  red  ink  is  obtained  as  fol- 
lows:—A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  best 
logwood  is  boiled  with  an  ounce  of  pound- 
ed alum  and  the  same  quantity  of  creain 
of  tarbur,  with  half  the  quantity  of  water, 
and,  while  the  preparodon  is  still  warm, 
sugar  and  good  gum  Arabic,  of  each  one 
ounce,  ore  dissolved  in  it.  Solutions  of 
indigo  with  pieces  of  alumina,  and  mixed 
with  gum,  form  a  blue  ink.  Green  ink  is 
obtained  from  verdigris,  disdlled  with  vin- 
egar and  mixed  with  alitde  gum.  Saffron, 
alum,  and  gum  water,  form  a  yellow. — It 
is  not  well  ascertained  how  soon  the  pree- 
ent  kind  of  wridog  ink  came  into  use.  It 
has  certainly  been  employed  for  many 
centuries  in  most  European  countries;  but 
the  ancient  Roman  inks  were,  for  the  most 
part,  of  a  totally  diflerentcomposidon,  be- 
mg  made  of  some  vegetalile  carbonaceoua 
matter,  like  lamp-black,  diffused  in  a  liquor. 
The  Chinese,  atid  many  of  the  inks  used 
by  the  Oriental  nations,  are  sdll  of  Uiis 
kmd.  Somedmes  the  ink  ot  very  old 
wridngs  is  so  much  fiuled  by  dme  as  to  be 
illegibfe.  Doctor  Blagden  (Philosophical 
Transacdons,  vol.  77),  in  his  experiments 
on  this  subject,  found  that,  in  most  of 
these,  the  color  might  be  restore,  or,  rath- 
er, a  new  body  of  color  given,  by  pencil- 
ling them  over  with  a  solution  of  prussiate 
of  potash,  and  then  with  a  dilute  acid, 
either  sulphuric  or  muriatic ;  or  else,^  vice 
versa^  first  with  the  acid,  and  then  with 
the  prussiate.   The  acid  dissolves  the  oxide 
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of  iron  of  the  fiided  ink,  and  the  pnmiKte 
jaeeipitBleB  it  Mun  of  a  blue  color,  which 
reatoreB  the  le^Dilitjr  of  the  wridng;  If 
tUa  be  done  noitly,  and  blotdng  paper  laid 
ofer  tlie  letten  as  fast  aa  they  become  na- 
ible,  their  form  will  be  retained  Teiy  di»- 
tinetlT.  Pencilling  over  the  lettera  with 
an  inliiaion  of  ^alla  abo  reaiorea  the  black- 
neaa^  to  a  eertam  degreey  butnot  ao  apeedi- 
ly,  norao  completely. 

Ckma  or  IndUm  JUL  The  well  known 
and  much  admired  Indian,  or  China  ink, 
ia  brought  over  in  amell  oblong  cakei^ 
which  rBacUly  become  difiuaed  in  water 
by  rubbing,  and  the  blackneaBremainaaus- 
pended  in  it  for  aconnderable  time,  owing 
lo  the  ezlienie  anbtiltv  of  diviaion  of  the 
■ubatance  that  givea  the  color,  and  the  in- 
timacy with  which  it  ia  united  to  tlie  mu- 
dhfinoua  mntler  that  keepa  h  auapended* 
Indian  ink  doea,  however,  depoait  the 
whole  of  its  color  by  aftanding,  when  it  la 
difiuaed  in  a  conaderable  quantijCy  of  wa- 
ter. Doctor  Lewia,  on  examining  thia 
aidManoe,  found  that  the  ink  connated  of 
a  bhefc  aediment,  totally  inaoluble  in  water, 
which  aiipeared  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the 
fineat  lamp-black,  and  of  another  aub- 
aance  Bolunte  in  water,  and  which  putre- 
fied by  keeping,  and,  when  evaporated, 
left  a  tenacioua  jelly,  exactly  like  glu&  or 
inngiafla.  Itappeara  probable,  therefore, 
dial  it  ccuinalB  of  nothmg  more  than  theae 
two  ingredienta,  and  probably  may  be  im- 
ilaled  with  perfect  accuracy  by  ufling  a 
voy  fine  jelly,  like  iBJnglawi,  or  aize,  and 
tfae  fineat  faunp-black,  and  incorporating 
them  thoroughly.  The  fineat  bunp-black 
known  ia  ni«le  fiom  ivmy  ahavings,  and 
dMnce  called  taoty  UodL 

PfinienP  JUL  Thia  ia  a  veiy  aingukff 
eompoeition,  partaking  much  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  oil  vainiah,  but  differing  from 
it  in  the  quality  of  adhering  firmly  to 
mniatetned  paper,  and  in  beings  to  a  con- 
■denble  degree,  aoluble  m  aoap-water. 
Itii^  when  uaed  by  theprinten,  of  the  con- 
■MenoB  of  father  thin  jelly,  ao  that  it  may 
be  amearod  over  the  typee  readilv  and 
tUnly,  when  applied  by  leather  cuahiona ; 
and  it  dries  very  speedily  on  the  paper, 
without  running  through  to  the  other  aide, 
or  jaMwiug  the  limits  of  the  letter.  It  b 
made  of  nut-oil,  boiled,  and  afterwarda 
nixed  with  lamp-block,  of  which  about 
two  ounees  and  a  half  are  sufficient  for 
16  ounoea  of  the  prepared  oiL  Other  ad- 
ditiooB  are  made  Dy  mk-makers,  of  which 
ifae  moat  important  ia  generally  tmderBtood 
to  be  a  Bitle  fine  indi0>  in  powder,  to  im- 
prove the  beauty  of  thecofer.  Red  print- 
en^  ink  is  made  by  adding  to  the  vaniiah 


about  half  its  weight  of  vemiBoo.  Alit- 
tie  carmine  aho  improvea  the  color.  ( JS^ 
ofcto^die,  AU  d  MHAen^  veLiii,   page 

Colortd  tnka.  Few  of  these  are  uaed, 
except  red  ink.  The  preparation  of  these 
ia  veiy  aimpie,  conaiating  either  of  decoc- 
tiona  of  the  different  coloring  or  dyeing 
materiala  in  water,  and  thickened  vrith 
gum  Arabic,  or  of  colored  metallic  oxkie% 
or  inaoluble  powden,  merely  difiliaed  in 
gum- water.  The  proportion  of  gum  Ara- 
mc  to  be  uaed  may  be  the  aame  aafor 
black  vniting  ink.  .  All  that  ap|Aes  to  the 
fixed  or  fiigitive  nature  of  the  aeveral  ar- 
ticles uaed  in  dyeing,  may  be  applied,  in 
general,  to  the  use  of  the  aame  aubatanco 
as  uika.  Moat  of  tlie  common  vrater-color 
cakes^  difibsed  in  water,  will  make  sufii- 
dendy  good  ccrfored  inks  fi>r  most  pur- 


SjfmpMdic  Mta ;  fiqolds  without  any 
observable  color;  any  thing  may  be  writ- 
ten with  them  inviaUy,  aid  apade  viaible 
at  will  by  certain  meanai  Even  Ovid  in- 
Ibnned  maidena  who  were  cloaely  vratch- 
ed,  that  they  mi^t  write  to  their  loven 
whatever  they  ^eaaed  with  fineah  milk, 
and  when  diy  aprinkle  over  it  ooal-duat, 
or  soot  In  modem  timea,  chemistry  has 
taught  the  preparation  of  many  improved 
inks  of  tliis  nature : — Form  a  aolutioa  of 
green  vitriol  in  water,  and  add  a  litde  al- 
um, to  prevent  the  vellow  iron  precipitate 
fiom  sinking,  which  alwavs  riaea  in  caae 
the  acid  doea  not^  prevail ;  thia  solution 
forms  a  fljmpathetic  ink,  which  ^)pean 
extremely  black  when  it  ia  moistened  with 
a  aaturated  infusion  of  gall-nuts.  A  enrm- 
pathetic  ink  may  likevriae  be  formed  nom 
common  black  ink.  For  thia  purpoee,  the 
color  must  be  deatroyed  by  a  mixture  of 
nitric  add.  Any  thing  written  with  it  bo- 
comea  viaible  on  moiatening  it  with  asolu- 
tionof  some  volatile  alkdL  The  famous  ink, 
invisible  in  the  cold,  and  virible  at  a  mod- 
erate temperature,  may  be  prepared  vrith- 
out  much  difficulty.  (See .  Cb6ott .)  Any 
writing  with  thia  ink  ia  inviaible ;  but,  on 
the  application  of  a  certain  degree  of  heat, 
it  becomes  a  beautifiil  greenieh  blue.  Aa 
soon  aa  it  coob  again,  the  color  vaniahea ; 
and  thua,  by  alternately  heating  and  cod- 
ing it,  the  writing  can  be  made  visible  or 
inviaible.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  heat 
it  more  than  is  required  to  make  it  plain, 
for  otherwiae  it  always  continues  visible. 
With  this  sympathetic  ink  landscapes  may 
be  drawn,  in  which  the  trees  and  the  earth 
loae  their  verdant  appearance  in  the  whi- 
ter, but  may  be  changed  again  into  aepring 
landacape,  at  will,  by  expoaing  them  to  a 
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gentle  heat    This  has  been  already  tried 
on  scrsens. 

Ini^nd  Navioatiow.— Aiicricaw  Ca- 
nals. An  account  of  canals,  except  those 
of  America,  is  given  under  the  article 
Canals,  An  account  of  river  navigation 
will  be  found  under  the  article  Rivers^ 
navigable.  In  the  present  article,  a  view 
will  be  ffiveu  of  American  canal  naviga- 
tion, as  It  presents  itself  in  1831 ;  be^- 
ning  at  the  northerly  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  proceeding  soutlierly.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  exact  information  relalLng 
to  the  works  of  this  description  in  Ameri- 
ca. The  publications  on  the  subject  con- 
tain immense  masses  of  matter,  of  very 
little  interest  or  practical  utilitv,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  omit  a  definite  description 
of  the  works  themselves,  and  give  a  very 
imperfect  account  of  the  obstacles  over- 
come in  their  construction,  or  the  amount 
of  bunness  done  upon  them.  Some  of 
the  works  mentioned  in  the  fdlowing  list, 
as  ¥nll  be  seen  in  the  account  of  tnem, 
are  merely  projected,  and  others  are  not 
yet  completed ;  and  it  is  not  easy,  at  the 
time  of  making  this  article,  to  ascertain,  • 
precisely,  what  degree  of  progress  has  : 
been  made  in  some  of  them;  nor  is  it  very « 
important  to  do  so,  since  the  state  of  ' 
things  is  rapidly  changing  in  this  respect ; 
insomuch,  that  what  would  be  an  exact 
account  of  some  of  them  at  the  time  of 
making  this  article,  would  cease  to  be  such 
at  the  time  of  its  publication. 

Canals  of  C Ait ABj^.-r-ffieUand canal  was 
constructed  fiom  1824  ta  18S29.  Its  length 
is  411  miles  ;  its  breadth  at  the  surfiice  58 
feet,  at  the  bottom  26  feet,  and  its  depth 
8  feet  This  line  of  navigation  passes 
fix>m  the  mouth  of  Ouse  nver,  on  lake 
Ti^rie,  north-eastward,  to  strike  at  a  point 
of  the  Welland  or  Chippe  way  river ;  and, 
taking  the  course  of  that  river  downwards, 
11  miles,  proceeds  from  thence  northward, 
across  the  mountain  ridjre,  and  down  to 
the  mouth  of  Twelve-Mue  creek,  on  lake 
Ontario.  The  distance  from  lake  to  lake 
is  43  miles.  Tlie  deepest  cutting,  near 
the  summit,  is  56  feet  It  has  ^  locks, 
135  to  100  feet  long,  32  to  22  feet  wide. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is 
200,000  pounds;  the  number  of  shares, 
16,000.  This  canal  admits  of  sloop  navi- 
gation, and  opens  a  communication  be- 
tween lake  Erie  and  lake  Ontario,  in  the 
same  vessels  which  navigate  those  lakes, 
and  saves  dischai'ging  and  reloading  car- 
goes. One  of  the  purposes  of  its  con- 
stniction  was,  to  prevent  the  trade  of  that 
part  of  Upper  Canada  which  communi- 
eates  with  the  great  western  lakes,  firom 


being  diverted  to  New  York,  by  the  route 
of  i&  Elrie  canaL  It  was  an  arduous  ami 
stupendous  work,  as  appears  sufficient^ 
firom  the  dimenaioiis  and  length  of  tM 
canal.  Its  execution  was,  however,  fii 
cilitated  by  taking  advantage  of  natund 
channels  of  sJaok-water.— i2ideisi»  easud 
is  a  projected  navigation  for  122  miles, 
fiom  Hull,  on  the  great  Ottawa,  by  the 
course  of  the  river  Kideau  and  a  chain  of 
lakes,  to  the  diannanoquj,  on  the  St  Law- 
rence, at  the  Kingston  mills,  five  miles 
fiom  the  city  of  Kmgston.  The  plan  of 
communication  is  calculated  fi>r  sloop 
navigation.  The  expense,  it  is  supposed, 
may  amount  to  £l,000,00a— I<a  C/vme 
canal  is  10  miles  in  length,  from  Montreal, 
on  the  St  Lawrence,  directiy  to  Upoer 
La  Clune,  on  lake  St  Louis,  cutting  off  a 
bend  in  the  river,  and  avoiding  the  rapids 
of  St  Louis.  Cost,  £220,000 ;  for  skM^ 
navigation. — L'JUe  Perraidi  canal  is  a 
projected  work  of  five  miles  in  length, 
th>m  St  Louis  lake,  at  the  fi>ot  of  St 
Anne's  rapids,  to  the  head  thereof  by  a 
canal  passing  either  at  the  back  of  St 
Anne's,  or  else  across  the  Isle  Peirault — 
GrenmUe  canal  is  a  projected  work  of  19 
miles  in  length,  fifom  the  head  of  Low 
Sauk  or  Ottawa  ftlls,  at  the  village  of 
Gronville,  by  a  lateral  canal,  to  the  foot  of 
Carillon  rapids,  opposite  Point  Fortune  ; 
for  sk>op  navi^tion.  EsCimateii  cost, 
£250,000.— La  PeUte  MOion  canal  is  a 
projected  artificial  channel  of  navieatioii, 
of  50  miles  in  length,  from  the  &o|  w 
Carillon  rapids,  at  Hawkesbury,  on  the 
Ottawa,  across  the  peninsula,  to  the  Sc 
Lawrence,  at  Prescott 

Canals  of  thb  United  States.  Im- 
mense improvements  have  been  made  in 
inland  navigation,  both  by  riveis  and  ca- 
nals, during  the  15  years  fiom  1816  to 
1831.  More  than  1000  miles  of  canal 
have  been  made  during  that  time,  besides 
vast  improvements  in  river  navigation ; 
and,  in  1831,  the  numerous  woiks  of  this 
sort,  already  commenced,  are  prosecuted 
with  unremitted  activitjr.  Only  a  very 
l^eral  outline  of  these  im|»ovements,  so 
important,  both  in  a  political  and  econom- 
ical view,  can  be  given  in  this  woric 

Ccmeds  in  Nho  England. — CumbeHand 
and  Oxford  canaL  This  navisation,  part- 
ly natural  and  pardy  artificial,  extends 
about  50  miles,  mm  Portland  to  Sebago 
pond,  in  Maine.  The  head  of  the  ca^ 
is  in  the  town  of  Bridgeton,  at  the  ter- 
nunation  of  Long  pond,  which  is  10  miles 
in  length.  This  pond,  together  with 
Brandy  pond  and  Sebago  pond,  with  tiieir 
outlets,  constitutes  27  miles  of  tiie  ea- 
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Btl ;  di  lodB  only  are  necenaiy.  Tolln 
•rasper  mUe,  ftr  pfeiik8|6eenlBperlOOO 
fiMC;  ahiD|^eB^2eeiilB«  thouBand;  wood^ 
6  oenlB  a  eord,  per  mile  ;  timber,  6  ceDte 
atoDfpermOe;  goods  in  boats,  6  cents  a 
ton ;  bQoi%  rails,  &c^  6  eento  additional 
for  each  kick. — Midkaa  emual  was  com- 
pleted in  1806.  It  opensa  commanication 
oetweeD  Boston  harbor  and  the  Merrimack 
river,  a  distance  of  37  milesL  It  has  but 
one  summit  level,  104  feet  above  Boston 
harbor,  and  32  above  the  leveled  the  Mer- 
rimack, at  the  place  of  its  junction  with 
thai  river  in  Chelmsford,  above  Pawtucket 
faOs ;  Ml  which  fells  are  atuated  the  great 
manufecturing  estaWiehmentB  of  Lowell. 
Its  breadth  at  the  suifece  is  90  feet,  at  the 
bottom  20  feet,  and  its  depth  of  water  3 
feec  It  makes  part  of  a  line  of  water 
eommnnication  between  Boston  and  the 
ceatral  part  of  New  Hampshire.  There 
are  on  this  canal  20  loocs  of  diflferent 
fiOa,  of  which  the  highest  is  12  feet  The 
lo^  are  75  feet  long  in  the  clear,  10  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom,  uid  11  feet  at  the  top. 
The  number  of  aqueducts,  over  rivers  and 
fltreams,  is  7 ;  and  there  are  50  bridges, 
having  stone  abutments  20  feet  apart. 
Cost,  tSQ8,O0O;  constructed  by  the  Mid- 
dieaex  canal  company,  incorporated  in 
1780.  The  tolls,  in  1^  were,  fer  boats, 
$14^84;  rafts,  $5770;  in  the  whole, 
•1:^964.— BOio  cannd  was  made  in  1812, 
and  is  the  continuation  of  a  line  of  navi- 
of  which  the  Middlesex  canal 
a  part  Its  length  is  \  mile ; 
the  lockace  25  feet  Its  dimensions,  and 
die  size  m  the  locks,  correspond  to  those 
of  the  Bliddlesex  canal,  being  designed  to 
pass  the  same  boats.  It  passes  a  fall  in 
die  Merrimack  of  25  feet,  with  4  locks. 
A  dam  is  constructed  across  the  river,  at 
the  head  of  the  fells.  Expense  of  the  whole 
work,  $19,000.— IfeofcMtt  eantd,  another 
woric  on  the  Merrimack,  50  rods  in  len^, 
is  abo  a  part  of  the  same  line  of  navi^- 
tion,  and  passes  Hookwtt  fells,  in  that  nv- 
er,  fay  a  lockage  of  16  feet.  Thesefelbare 
lower  down  the  river  than  the  Bow  ca- 
oaL  It  has  three  locks.  Cost  of  the  whole 
woiks,  913^000^ — Amotktagcmud^  one  mile 
JQ  iei^^i,  is  another  part  of  the  same 
oavigation,  being  eisht  miles  ferther  down 
the  Merrimack,  at  Amoekea^  fella,  which 
are  passed  by  diis  canal  with  a  lockage 
of  45  f&eSL    It  has  9  locks,  and  several 


Cost,  $00,000. — Umon  cantdj  a 
part  of  the  same  navigation,  having  7 
ticks  in  9  miles,  is  inunedtately  below 
the  Amoskeag  canal,  and  comprehends  6 
MS  of  fells.  Cost,  $35,000.  CromwelTs 
felb,  which  are  below,  on  the  same  river, 
2» 


are  k)cked  at  an  expense  of  $8000  ;  and 
15  miles  lower  down  ere  the  Wiccaasee 
falk,  wluch  have  been  kicked  at  an  ex- 
pense of  about  $12,000.  The  line  of 
navigation  above  described,  commenced 
at  a  veiy  early  period  in  the  histoiy  of 
canal  navigation  m  the  U.  States ;  ana  the 
undertaking  evinced  great  puUic  spuit 
and  enterprise  on  the  part  of^the  persons 
who  engaged  in  it,  whose  inadequate  pe- 
cuniary remuneration  has,  however,  ope- 
rated as  a  discouragement  fh>m  similar 
enterprises  in  New  England.— Potoludfcef 
coRiiI,  a  branch  of  the  navigation  above 
described,  is  a  channel  of  uwut  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length,  passing  Pawtucket 
fells  on  the  Menimack,  and  fecilitating 
the  navigation  of  that  river  from  Chehns- 
fbrd,  where  the  Middlesex  canal  ntoeCs 
the  river,  to  Newbuiyport,  situated  near 
its  mouth.  It  is  in  the  town  of  Lowell. 
A  dam  is  made  across  the  Merrimack, 
above  those  fells,  a  short  distance  below 
the  termination  of  the  Middlesex  canal, 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  height 
of  water  for  supplying  the  Pawtucket  ca- 
nal, which  viras  originally  made  merely  for 
the  passage  of  rans  and  boats,  and  cor- 
responded in  dimensions  to  the  othw 
worin  on  the  same  river  above,  and  to 
the  Middlesex  canal.  About  the  year 
1820,  the  proprietors  of  the  manufacturing 
establishments,  which  have,  during  the 
short  subsequent  period  of  about  10  yeara, 
grown  to  80  surprising  a  magnitude,  and 
which  are  still  rapidly  mcreasing,  purchas- 
ed the  Pawtucket  canal,  and  enlarged  its 
channel  to  the  dimensions  of  90  %et  in 
breadth,  and  4  in  depth,  which  not  on- 
ly serves  for  the  original  purpose  of  this  ca- 
nal, in  passing  these  falls,  which  are  in  the 
whole  about  32  feet  in  height,  but  also 
supplies  immense  hydraulic  works,  used 
for  the  purposes  of  manufiicturiDg.— 
Foarmmgton  canal  was  commenced  in 
1825,  upon  the  plan  of  connecting,  by  a 
line  of  78  miles  of  entirely  artificial  navi- 
gation, Connecticut  river  at  Northampton, 
m  Massachusetts,  with  New  Haven  hai- 
bor.  It  is  96  feet  in  breadth  at  the  surface 
of  the  water,  20  at  the  bottom,  and  4  fecc 
in  depth ;  and  passes  from  New  Haven  to 
Farmuigton,  in  Connecticut,  and  from 
thence  to  Colebrook.  The  locks  are  80 
feet  in  the  clear,  and  12  feet  wide.  Its 
commencement  at  New  Haven  is  from  a 
barin  of  20  acres  capacitv.  It  is  (in  1831) 
nearly  completed,  and  wholly  under  con- 
tract, from  New  Haven  to  Southwick 
ponds,  in  Massachusetts,  a  distance,  by  sur- 
vey, of  58  miles ;  lockage,  218  ft.—Ha$np' 
shre  and  Hanipd^^^^^^^^^fgf^ 
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woik,  of  aO  miles  in  lenjKth,  in  MaasBchu- 
setts,  in  continuation  of  the  Fannington 
canal,  fix>m  Southwick  ponds  to  North- 
ampton ;  lockofle,  296  ^et-^Erf/idd  ca- 
naif  and  the  Uiree  others  next  men- 
tioned, are  short  cuts  at  the  different  fiUb 
on  Connecticut  river.  This  was  the  latest 
of  these  improvements,  having  been  com- 
menced by  a  company,  under  a  charter 
granted  in  1824.  It  is  Similes  in  length,  and 
passes  the  Enfield  fiJls,  in  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut' It  has  three  stone  locks,  each 
10  feet  lift,  90  feet  by  20.  Thiscanaladds 
40  miles  to  the  steamboat  navigation  up 
the  Connecticut  Befi»e  the  construction 
of  this  work,  these  rapids  were  navigated 
by  the  boats  passing  along  the  river,  but 
they  were  a  great  impediment  to  the  nav- 
igation. This  canal,  like  the  Pawtucket 
at  Lowell,  on  the  Merrimack,  is  intended 
both  to  facilitate  navigation  and  supply 
hydraulic  works.  ~  It  is  an  important  im- 
provement, and  does  mat  credit  to  the 
undertaken. — South  nadUy  amaly  the 
next  artificial  channel  of  navijnition  up. 
the  Connecticut,  is  in  South  Badley,  m 
Massachusetts.  It  is  2  miles  in  length, 
and  overcomes  the  rapids  in  the  Con- 
necticut at  the  place,  amounting  to  about 
40  feet  There  is  a  cut  in  this  canal,  40 
feet  deep,  300  feet  long,  in  solid  rock. 
This  improvement,  and  aLaotheone  next 
mentioned,  were  undertaken  by  a  compa- 
ny which  was  chartered  in  1792. — Mm- 
kigue  ceuudj  in  the  town  of  Montague,  al- 
so in  Massachusetts,  is  the  next  in  oider, 
higher  up  the  Connecticut  It  is  3 
mues  in  length,  25  feet  broad  and  3  deep. 
Bv  this  canal  the  navigation  passes  the  - 
Montague  falls,  which  commence  above 
Miller's  river;  it  terminates  above  the 
mouth  of  Deerfield  river;  lockage,  75 
feet — BeUows  Falls  ca?uil  is  a  short  aiti- 
ficial  chatmel,  higher  up  the  Connecticut, 
'in  the  state  of  ^^rmont,  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  Bellows  falls. — BlackJUme  ear 
nal  (see  tnat  article  for  a  description  of 
this  canaJ]^  A  few  miles  above  Providence 
harbor,  tliis  canal  meets  the  Blackstone  or 
Pawtucket  river,  and  passes  up  along  its 
western  bank  a  great  part  of  its  route,  and 
is  wholly  supplied  by  the  waters  of  this 
river  and  its  tributary  streams  and  ponds, 
some  of  the  latter  lieing  made  use  of  as 
extensive  reservoirs,  whereby,  in  the  dry 
season,  all  the  water  used  by  the  canal, 
and  so  taken  away  from  the  various  man- 
u&cturing  wori(s  established  at  the  differ-, 
ent  falls  on  the  river,  is  replaced,  and  sup- 
posed, indeed,  to  be  more  than  compen- 
sated for.  This  canal  fSicilitates  and 
greatly   increases   the    trade    from   the 


northern  part  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Id- 
and,  and  &e  interior  central  part  of  Maa- 
sachusetts,  to  the  market  of  Providence, 
that  of  New  York,  and  the  ports  of  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States. 

Aho  York  Cmab.  The  state  of  Nov 
Yoik  has  an  eztenaive  system  of  artificial 
inland  navisation,  coimecting  the  naviga- 
tion of  Hudson  river  with  thai  of  lake 
Champlain,  lake  Ontario,  lake  Erie,  and 
Ddaware  river. — Ctonploin  camd  is  83| 
miles  in  length,  40  feet  wide  at  the  sur- 
face, 28  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet 
in  depth.  This,  and  the  Elrie,  Osweco 
and  Cayuga  canals,  were  made  by  the 
state,  at  the  public  expense,  and  remain 
under  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  public  property.  The  Chunphua 
canal  passes  fifom  Albany  to  Whitehall,  on 
lake  Champlain,  connecting  Hudson  river 
with  that  lake.  This  canalcommenoes  at 
WhitehaU,  at  the  head  of  sloop  naviga- 
tion on  lake  Champlain,  and,  immediately 
rising,  by  3  locks,  26  feet,  proceeds  on 
a  level  5|  miles  up  the  valley  of  Wood 
creek^  enters  that  stream,  and  follows  its 
channel  for  3  miies,  to  a  lock  of  4 
feet  lifl,  which  extends  the  navigation  up 
the  creek  3^  miles  farther,  to  Fort  Anne 
village,  where,  after  rising  by  3  locks 
24  feet,  it  leaves  the  creek,  and  proceeds 
12  miles  <m  a  summit  level,  through  the 
towns  of  Fort  Anne  and  Kingsbury,  to 
Fort  Edwaid.  Here  it  receives  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Hudson,  above  the  great  dam 
in  that  river,  by  a  feeder  of  half  a  mile  in 
length,  and  soon  afier  descends  30  feet 
by  3  locks,  into  the  Hudson,  below  the 
dam.  The  great  dam  is  900  feet  long,  27 
feet  high,  and  throws  back  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  water  for  the  summit  level.  From 
Fort  Edward,  the  navigation  is  continued, 
for  the  present,  down  the  channel  of  the 
Hudson,  8  miles,  to  the  head  of  -Fort  Mil- 
ler falls  ;  around  which  it  is  carried  bv  a 
canal  on  the  east  bonk  of  the  river,  half  a 
mile  long,  and  having  2  locks  of  18 
feet  descent  From  Fort  Miller,  the  river 
is  made  navigable  fer  near  three  miles 
fiirther,  by  a  dam  at  the  head  of  Saratoga 
&lls,  iust  above  which  the  canal  leaves 
the  nver  on  the  western  side,  and  pro- 
ceeds on  a  level  fer  17  miles,  through 
Saratoga  and  Stillwater,  Schuyler's  ws, 
and  over  Fish  creek,  by  an  aqueduct,  to  a 
point  two  miles  below  Stillwater  village. 
From  this  point  to  Waterferd,  where  ttM 
canal  enters  the  Mohawk,  and  meets  the 
Erie  canal,  a  distance  of  9  miles,  it 
descends  86  feet  by  9  locks,  6  of  which 
are  in  the  town  of  Waterferd.  From  Wa- 
terferd, the  Hudson  is  now  made  navigti- 
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Ue  for  siobps  to  Trojr,  31  inileB  below,  by  a 
dam  acroBB  the  mer  at  the  latter  phbce, 
1100  feet  m  tengtb,  9  feet  high,  and  hav- 
mg  a  doop  lock^  at  its  eastern  extremity, 
114  feet  tonff,  30  feet  wide,  9  feet  lift. 
The  cost  of  this  lock  and  dam  was 
892^0.— JBrie  eantd,  extandkiff  fiom  Al- 
bany oo  the  HudaoDf  to  Buflnlo  on  lake 
Erie,  is  363  miles  m  length,  40  feet  wide 
at  the  Biufece  of  the  water,  28  feet  at  the 
bottom,  widi  a  depth  of  4  feet  of  wa- 
ter. It  has  2  sammit  levels  in  this  dis- 
tanoe,  and  the  whole  lockage  is698  feet 
It  was  completed  in  1825.  The  locks  are 
83  in  number,  all  of  stcme  masoniy,  each 
90  feef  lonff  in  the  clear,  and  15  feet  wide. 
From  Bufttlo,  the  canal  proceeds  10  miles 
to  Tocmewanta  creek.  The  Tonnewanta 
is  then  used  for  12  miles;  thence bv a  deep 
cut7|  nulee  to  Lockport,  where  it  descencb 
GO  feet  by  5  locks ;  thence  on  a  uniform 
level  63  miles  to  Rochester,  where  it  crosa> 
es  the  Gennesee,  by  an  aqaeduct  of  9 
arches,  each  50  feet  span.  Here  it  is  sup-* 
idied  by  a  navipd>le  feeder,  2  miles 
long,  connecting  it  with  the  Gennesee; 
thence  easteriy  to  Montezuma,  67i|  miles, 
m  which  distance  it  descends  126  feet, 
and  crosses  Mud  creek  twice  byaque- 
dueti.  At  Montezuma,  the  level  of  the 
eanal  ascends,  and,  in  a  distance  of  27 
miles,  to  Safins,  rises  67  feet  In  Salina 
commences  the  'long  level,'  a  distance  of 
69  miles,  to  Frankfort  From  Frankfort, 
the  canal  descends,  in  12  miles,  49  feet,  to 
the  head  of  Little  FaDs,  where  are  5 
locks,  and  an  aqueduct  over  the  Mohawk, 
of  3  arches.  From  the  foot  of  Little 
FaDs,  the  canal  continues  for  70  miles 
down  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  on  the 
south  ade  of  the  river,  to  Niakayuna,  4 
miles  below  Schenectady,  where  it  crosses 
the  Mohawk  by  an  aqueduct  748  feet 
loog.  The  descent  fiom  the  foot  of  Little 
Fab  to  Niskayuna  is  86  feet  After  cross^ 
ing  the  Mohawk,  the  canal  proceeds  alonff 
the  north  bank  thereof  for  12  miles,  and 
dien  recrosses  by  an  aqueduct  1188  feet 
kMig,  and  passes  by  uie  Cohoes  fells, 
wbm,  in  the  Apace  of  2  miles,  it  de- 
fcends  132  feet,  by  16  locks.  A  tittle  be- 
low the  Cohoes  fiub,  a  feeder  enters  fiom 
the  Mohawk,  and  ccmnects  the  Erie  with 
the  Champlain  canal ;  and  the  united  work 
then  proceeds  to  Albany,  8^  miles,  in 
«Uch  distance  it  descends  44  feet,  and 
terminates  in  the  tide  waters  of  the 
Hudson.  Cost,  $7,602,000.— -Omm^  ca- 
nal is  a  branch  of  the  Erie.  This  naviga- 
tion passes  fiom  Oswego  to  Syracuse, 
connecting  lake  Ontario  with  the  Elrie  ca- 
dbL  .  It  has  123  feet  of  bckage,  ail  de- 


scending towards  lake  Ontario.  One  half 
of  the  distance,  is  a  canal  connected  vrith 
Oswego  river  by  locks  and  duns;  the 
other  half  is  a  dack- water  navigation  on 
the  river.  Its  structures  consist  <^  22 
bridges,  1  aqueduct,  7  culverts,  2  waste 
weirs,  8  dams  across  the  liver,  13  locks  of 
stone,  and  1  of  stone  and  timber.  Cost^ 
$525,115.  It  has  been  made  since  the 
Erie  canaL— Cc^uM  and  Sauca  canals 
another  branch  of  the  J5rie,  made  in 
1828,  extends  fiom  Geneva  to  Montezu- 
ma, connecting  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lakes 
with  the  Erie  canaL  The  work  consistB 
of  10  miles  of  independent  canal,  and  10 
miles  24  chains  of  slack- water  navigation. 
There  are  7  locks,  embracing  73i  feet  of 
lockage,  19  bridges,  5  saferv-gates,  5  dami^ 
and  6  culverts.  Cost,  $211,000.— Z>e2a- 
foare  and  Hudmm  camd  is  not,  like  the 
preceding,  a  work  of  the  slate,  having 
been  made  by  a  private  company.  It  is 
64  miles  in  length,  32feet  wide  at  the  wa- 
tei^s  surfece,  20  feet  at  the  bottom,  4  feet 
in  depth,  and  has  615  feet  of  lockage.  It 
commences  on  the  western  side  of  the 
ihrer  Delaware,  at  Carpenter^  point,  and 
passes  across  to  the  Hudson,  which  it  en- 
teis  4  miles  below  Kingston,  and  thus 
connects  those  two  rivers.  It  also  unites, 
in  Pennsvlvania,  with  the  Lackawaxen 
canal.  These  canals,  when  united,  ex- 
tend 117  miles.  L^igth  fiom  the  tide 
water  of  the  Rondout,  to  the  summit  level 
between  the  Hudson  and  Delaware,  38 
miles,  with  a  rise  of  535  feet  From  the 
summit  level  to  the  Delaware,  is  26  miles, 
and  a  descent  of  80  feet  Up  the  Deb- 
ware  to  the  month  of  the  Lackawaxen,  is 
17  miles,  and  a  rise  of  148  feet  Up  the 
Lackawaxen  to  head  water,  at  Kean's 
pond,  is  36  miles,  and  a  rise  of  668  feet 
Toud  lockage,  1431  feet  Cost,  $16,000 
per  mile.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson 
canal  company  were  incorporated  in 
1823.  Tolls  not  to  exceed  S  cents  per 
mile  per  ton  of  coal,  and  4  cents  for  otner 
merchandise  ;  the  same  for  eveiy  100 
feet,  cubic  measure,  of  timber,  and  every 
1000  feet  boaSrds,  and  every  5000  shingles. 
/^ew  Jeng^. — Mania  caned  was  com- 
menced in  VSXS^  and  is  (1831)  much  ad- 
v-anced.  It  is  101  miles  in  length,  fiom  30 
to  32  feet  wide  at  the  surfiuse,  16  to  18  feet 
at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet  in  depth ;  tiie 
whole  lockage  is  1657  feet  It  extends 
from  Jersey  city,  on  the  Hudson,  across 
tlie  state  ox  New  Jersey,  to  the  Delaware, 
opposite  Easton,  where  it  connects  with 
the  Lehigh  canal.  The  summit  level  is 
near  lake  Hopatcunf.  On  the  western  di- 
vision, fiom  uie  feeder  at  the  summit  level 
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to  the  Delaware,  are  to  be  seven  locks, 
oyercoRung  a  difference  in  level  of  67  feet, 
and  11  incluied  planes,  overcoming  691 
feet  On  the  eastern  diviaon,  between  the 
summit  level  and  the  Passaic,  there  are  to 
be  17  locks,  overcoming  a  difierence  of  156 
feet,  and  12  inclined  planes,  overcoming 
743  feet.  There  will  be,  within  these  lim- 
its, 4  ffuard-locks,  5  dams,  SO  culverts,  12 
aquemicts,  200  bridges  ^d  upwards.  The 
aqueduct  across  the  Passaic,  at  Little  Falls, 
is  of  cut  stone,  the  duct  resting  on  a  sin- 
gle arch  of  80  feet,  with  50  feet  radius,  and 
measuring  52  feet  perpendicular  above  the 
water  level,  that  is,  to  the  coping  of  the 
aide- walls ;  extent,  from  wing-wall  to  wing- 
wall,  215  feet — Delaware  and  RarUan  ca- 
nal is  a  projected  woik  in  the  same  state. 
PmMjflvamia  Canals,  The  state  of 
Pennsylvania  has  a  very  extensive  system 
of  canal  navigation,  a  very  large  part  of 
which  has  been  undertaken  b^  the  state,  at 
the  public  expense. — Schw^kiU  canal  and 
namgation  was  commenced  in  1816,  and 
has  been  in  operation  a  number  of  years. 
Its  length  is  110  miles;  lockage,  €20  feet, 
or  only  5.64  feet  per  mile ;  is  §5  feet  wide 
at  the  surfiice  of  the  water,  24  feet  at  the 
bottom,  and  4  feet  deep,  and  extends  from 
Philadelphia  to  Reading,  and  from  thence 
to  mount  Caifoon.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  Sshm^kiU  namgation.  It  comprises  31 
dams,  commencing  at  Fair  Mount  \vater- 
works,  near  Philadelphia,  by  which  is 
produced  a  slack-water  navigation  of  45 
miles;  also  23  canals,  extending  65  miles ; 
125  locks,  17  feet  wide,  80  feet  long,  of 
which  28  are  guard-locks.  There  are  17 
arched  aqueducts ;  a  tunnel  of  450  feet, 
cut  throuffh  and  under  solid  rock ;  65  toll 
andsate-houses.  The  dams  vary  from  3 
to  27  feet  in  height  Total  cost  of  the  im- 
provements, January  1, 1830,  $2,236,937. 
Tolls,  for  1826,  $43,109;  1827,  $58,149; 
1828,  $87,171  ;  1829,  $120,039.  It  was 
constructed  by  the  Schuylkill  navigation 
company,  incorporated  in  1815.  The 
company  may  declare  a  dividend  not  ex- 
ceeding 25  per  cent  per  annum,  and  the 
tolls  are  to  be  regulated  accordingly. — 
Union  canal  and  namgation,  constructed 
in  1827;  lenffth,  82  miles,  exclusive  of  a 
navigation  of  7^  miles ;  lockage,  520  feet; 
36  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  and  24  feet  at 
the  bottom,  and  4  feet  deep.  It  extends 
from  4  miles  below  Reading  to  Middle- 
town,  connecting  the  Susquehanna  and 
SchuyltiU  rivers,  and  uniting  at  Reading 
with  the  Schuylkill  canal,  and  at  Middle* 
town  with  the  great  Pennsylvania  canal ; 
the  summit  level  is  at  Lebanon.  The  ca- 
u;d  begins,  at  its  eastern  end,  in  the  Schuyl- 


kill works,  and  ascends  along  the  wesleni 
bank  of  the  Schuylkill  to  the  valley  of  the 
Tulpehocken,  and  passes  up  that  valley  to 
the  east  end  of  the  summit  level,  within 
five  miles  of  Lebanon,  rising  311  feet  by 
54  locks,  of  various  lifls  of  fiom  8  to  4 
feet  The  summit  extends  6  miles,  TB 
chains,  part  whereof  is  a  tunnel  of  850 
feet,  Is  feet  wide,  14  high,  opening  into 
Clark's  creek  valley,  along  which  the  ca- 
nal descends  to  the  Swatars,  and,  continu- 
ing along  the  valley  of  this  river,  termi- 
nates at  Middletown.  Descent  firom  sum- 
mit, 208i  feet,  overcome  by  39  locks.  It 
has  43  waste  weirs,  49  culverts,  135  road 
and  farm  bridges,  12  aqueducts,  one  of 
which  is  276  feet  in  lengtli.  On  this  canal 
are  extensive  water-woncs  for  raising  the 
water  of  the  Swatara  to  the  summit  Cost, 
$20,000  per  mile.  Rates  of  toll  to  be  regu- 
lated so  as  not  to  give  more  than  12  per 
cent — Lackawaxen  canal  is  36  miles  in 
length,  32  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  20  feet 
at  me  bottom,  and  4  feet  in  depth.  It  com- 
mences at  the  termination  of  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  canal,  near  Carpenter's  point, 
and  unites  with  a  rail-road  atHon^dale. 
fSee  Ddaware  and  Hudson  cemaL)  In 
1825,  the  Lackawaxen  canal  and  coal 
company  were  authorized  to  act  in  union 
with  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  com- 
pany. The  tolls  are  not  to  exceed  1  i  cents 
per  ton  per  mile  on  boats  transporting  stone, 
coal,  A&c.  Great  quantities  of  Lackawana 
coal  are  transported  along  this  canal. — Le- 
high canal  and  naoigaium  was  completed 
about  1829,  is  46|  miles  in  length,  60  to  65 
feet  wide  at  the  surface,  45  feet  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  5  feet  deep ;  the  lockag^  is  360 
feet  It  extends  from  Evasion  on  the  Dela- 
ware to  Stoddartsville,  connectinff  the 
Morris  canal  with  the  Mauch  Chunk  rail- 
road ;  cost,  $1,558,000.  It  consists  of  37 
miles  of  canal,  and  9|  of  slack-water  pools. 
The  ponds  connecting  the  several  lengths 
of  canal  are  all  cleared  out  in  the  channel 
to  the  width  of  50  feet  The  canals  are 
furnished  with  43  locks,  from  6  feet  lift  to 
9,  whereof  2  are  guard-locks,  besides  5 
other  guard-locks  at  the  pools  respective- 
ly; dimensions,  22  feet  wide,  100  feet  long. 
There  are  8  dams,  varyinff  in  height  from 
6  to  16  feet.  The  lock  waUs  are  construct- 
ed of  rough  stone.  There  are  4  aque- 
ducts ;  22  culverts ;  cost,  $25,000  per  mile. 
The  Lehigh  coal  and  navigation  company 
were  incorporated  in  18lS.  Tolls  not  to 
exceed  three  cents  per  mile,  per  ton,  for 
boats,  and  every  ton  of  shingles  in 
rafls,  from  the  Great  Falls  to  the  mouth 
of  Nescbponing  creek;  and  from  thence  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Lehigh,  one  cent  per 
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mile ;  and  the  nme  toll  is  paid  for  1000 
feet   homxds.-^CmtaUiga  namgMm,  18 


milfiB  In  length,  with  a  lockage  of  70 
feet,  paaaea  from  Safe  Harbor,  on  Bus- 
quehanna  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Coneato- 
n  cieek,  up  die  courae  of  the  creek,  to 
Lancaster.  The  navigation  is  eflected  by 
a  series  of  locks  and  dams,  the  pools  never 
afibfding  lees  than  4  feet  depth  of  water; 
the  locks  are  100  feet  by  23,  in  the  chambeia; 
the  towing-path  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  Coatj  $4,000  per  mile.  The  conn 
pany  were  incorporated  in  18S25 ;  they  are 
authorized  to  receive  to  the  amount  of  15 
per  cent,  on  the  sum  expended,  and  the  le- 
^Blature  may  regulate  the  rate  of  tolls,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  reduce  them  below  that 
tate. — Ckmtuago  canal  ia^i  miles  in  length, 
with  a  lockage  of  21  feet,  and  passes  m>m 
tbe  foot  to  Die  head  of  Conewago  feUs, 
west  Side  of  Susquehanna  river,  York 
county,  Penneyivanm;  and  the  same,  east 
Bde,  Dauphin  oounw.  Two  damsy  c«e 
of  800,  the  other  of  500  feet,  are  oonneot- 
ed  with  the  works.  There  are  1  guard 
and  3  lift  kHsks,  each  110  feet  k>ng,  by 
18  wide.— PcNMjylMmMi  emial  was  com- 
BMsnced  in  1826,  by  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  great  prosiess  has  been  made 
in  constructing  the  di&reni  hnnches,  and 
the  work  is  now  (1831)  prosecuted  with 
great  activi^.  It  inchidea.  a  number  of 
canals,  running  in  different  directions,  and 
known  b^  dimrent  names :  it  consislB  (^ 
five  divisions : — ^1.  The  transverse  division 
eoDuneiiceB  at  Columbia,  where  the  Phila* 
debhia  and  Columbia  mU-road  tsrminatei^ 
and  runs  on  the  Susquehanna  lo  Duncan's 
island,  44A^  miles>  at  tbe  mouth  of  the 
Juniata,  tnenoe  on  the  Juniata  to  Hun- 
tington, 89  miles;  thence fiom Huntington 
to  near  Holidaysbuig^  39  miles.  The  di- 
Tiaion  of  rail- way  proposed  from  Holidays- 
buig  to  the  head  of  the  basin  at  Johns- 
town, is  37  miles ;  this  road  crosses  the 
Ailei^iany,  and  at  its  lowest  crossuig-place 
ii  1%4  feet  7  inchea  above  the  bann  at 
HoUdaysburg,  and  1141  above  that  of 
Johnstown.  The  canal  then  runs  from 
Johnstown  to  Pittsbuig,  104|  miles,  down 
tbe  Ki^imenitas  and  Alleghany.  2.  The 
middle  diviaon  is  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Juniata  up  the  Susquehanna  to  the  boun- 
daiy  fine  ofNewYcHik,  204  miles,  a  The 
West  Branch  division,  from  Northumber- 
hnd,  by  canal,  up  the  West  Branch  valley, 
on  the  east  aide  of  that  river,  to  a  dam 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Bald  Eagle  creek, 
and  thence,  across  the  small  peninsula 
there  formed,  to  a  dam  on  the  Bald  Eagle, 
near  Dunnsto  wn.  Ascent,  by  14  locks,  101 
feet ;  distance,  681  uoifea    4.  The  easteni 


division  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Delavms 
commencing  at  Bristol,  18  miles  above 
PhikMlelphiis  and  running  to  Easton,  60 
miles.  From  Easlon  it  is  to  be  continued, 
under  the  name  of  thelMaioare  coaof,  to 
meet  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  aft 
Carpenter's  pomt,  66i  miles.  Begun  ia 
1827.  5.  The  western,  or  Ohio  and  lake 
Erie  division,  is  to  extend  fioro  the  mouth 
of  the  Kiskimenitas  up  tbe  AJ^hany  and 
French  creeks,  and  thence  to  the  town  of 
Erie,  uniting  the  Ohio  and  lake  Erie,  213 
miles. — F\rmch creek feederrmB fyum  Se- 
mis's mill,  on  French  creek,  along  the 
eastern  side,  nine  miles,  down  to  a  pc^t  op- 
posite the  Conneau^t  outlet,  and  thenoe 
pasnng  across  by  an  aqueduct  westward 
12i  miles,  to  Conneaught  lake,  21i  milea. 
Delaware  amd  Maryland, — Cknapeake 
and  Ddawart  canal  was  commenced  in 
1824,  and  opened  for  navigation  in  18MK 
It  is  131  miles  fong,  66  fbet  wide  at  the 
surfece  of  the  water,  and  10feetdeep,heiag 
ititended  for  sloop  navigatioii  between  the 
river  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bay«  It 
leaves  the  Delaware  45  miles  below  Phila- 
delphia, and  passes  across  the  peninsiJa 
to  the  Chesapeake.  This  canal  has  two 
tkie  and  two  M  looks,  of  100  feet  m  length 
by  22  in  breadth,  withm  the  chamber ;  it  is 
navigable  for  vessels  usually  employed  in 
the  bay  and  coasting  trade.  Attheeesleni 
termination  of  the  canal,  at  Delaware  city, 
a  harbor  extends  500  feet  afeng  the  shose, 
feom  which  two  pieiB,  that  distance  apart, 
protect  SSO  feet  mto  the  river,  neaiiy  op- 
poeite  to  Fort  Delaware.  Betweesi  the 
narfoor  and  the  canal,  the  Delaware  tide- 
lock  opens  the  communication.  In  this 
canal  is  adeep  cut  of  di  miles,  764  feet  in 
depth,  at  the  place  where  the  greatest  ex- 
cavation was  made.  The  sununh  level  is 
12  feet  above  tide  water«— JRoH  Dep^ 
canal  is  a  public  woik  of  die  state  <^  Ma- 
rvhmd,  of  10  miles  in  length,  fiom  Poit 
Deposit,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Suaque- 
hanIU^  along  a  line  of  repidsnoithward  to 
the  boundaiv  line  of  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania.— Polomoc  ruwrconob.  At  Little, 
or  Lower  Falls,  three  miles  above  Wash- 
iiiffton,  is  a  canal  2i  miles  long ;  difference 
of^level,  37  feet  1  inch,  overcome  by  a  se- 
ries of  4  sets  of  locks,  of  solid  mason- 
ry, 80  feet  long,  12  wide.  At  Great  Falls, 
nine  miles  above,  is  a  canal  1200  yards 
long,  lined  with  walls  of  stone ;  difference 
of  level,  76  feet  9  inches,  surmounted  by 
5  sets  of  locks,  of  solid  masonry,  100 
feet  long,  10  to  14  wide ;  lifb  fit>m  10  to 
18  feet  Bodi  here  and  at  Little  Falk^die 
canal  dimenaons  are  25  feet  wide  at  sur- 
face»  20  at  bottom,  4  feet  deep.    Canal 
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woiici,  on  a  tmaUer  scale,  are  conatructed 
at  Seneca  fails,  Shenandoah  falls.  Housed 
ftU&  These  works  were  executed  by  the 
Potomac  company,  incorporated,  in  1784, 
by  Maryland  and  Virginia ;  but  they  are  to 
be  surrendered  to  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canal  ccflnpany. — Chesaptakt  mnd 
OJUbeonof,  commenced  in  1828.  The  pro- 
posed leneth  is  341^  miles ;  the  breadth, 
at  the  suirace  of  the  water,  60  to  80  feet ; 
at  the  bottt>m,  50  feet ;  the  depth  of  water, 
6  to  7  feet  According  to  the  plan  of 
this  canal,  it  will  pass  from  tide-water  of 
the  Potomac  river  above  Georgetown,  in 
the  District, of  Columbia,  and  terminate 
near  Pittsburg,  in  Pennsylvania.  The  first 
2  miles  of  tins  canal  above  Georgetown 
are  70  feet  wide  on  the  surface,  and  7  feet 
deep ;  the  next  2  miles  are  80  feet  wide, 
6  feet  deep.  Five  miles  from  George- 
town, the  canal  is  so  planned  that  a  branch 
may  be  constructed  to  Alexandria,  another 
to  Baltimore,  and  another  tothe  navy-yard 
in  Washington.  The  remaining  distance 
to  the  Point  of  Rocks  (44  miles),  is  to  be 
60  feet  wide,  6  deep.  The  locks  are  to  be 
of  stone,  100  feet  by  15  feet  in  the  clear. 
The  eastern  section  of  this  canal,  from 
one  mile  below  Cumberland  to  tide-water ' 
at  Georgetown,  is  186  miles  1353  yards ; 
descent,  638  feet  The  middle  section  is 
from.  Cumbeiland  to  the  mouth  of  Cassel- 
man's  river,  70  miles  1010  yards ;  this  sec- 
tion includes  the  summit  level,  where  a 
tunnel,  4  miles  80  yanls  long,  passing  un- 
der a  ridge  of  the  Alleghany  of  856  feet 
elevation,  is  necessary,  with  a  deep  cut  of 
1060  yards  long  at  the  western  end,  and  an- 
other deep  cut  of  140  yards  at  the  eastern 
end, — eacn  of  these  cuts  opening  into  a 
basin,  of  880  yards  in  lenath  and  64  in 
width.  Lensth  of  summit  level  is  5  miles 
1280  yards ;  lockage  of  the  whole  middle 
section  is  1961  feet  The  western  section 
is  from  the  mouth  of  Casselman's  river  to 
Pittsburg,  85  miles  348  yards,  embracing  a 
descent  of  619  feet ;  lockage  on  the  whole 
canal,  3215  feet  The  first  estimate  of  the 
cost  was  (22,375,000,  but  it  is  maintained 
that  the  cost  will  not  exceed  $10,000,000. 
The  U.  States  have  authorized  a  subsoip- 
tion  of  1,000,000  dollars  to  the  stock  of 
this  company.  To  be  constructed  by 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company. 
Charter  granted  by  Virginia  in  1824,  con- 
firmed by  Maryland  and  congress  in  1825. 
Tolls  not  to  exceed  15  per  cent  dividend. 
Ohio,  The  state  of  Ohio  has  com- 
menced the  construction  of  canals,  as 
public  works,  on  a  very  liberal  scale. — 
Ohio  SiaU  canal,  from  Cleveland,  on  lake 
Erie,  to  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the 


Scioto;  locloue,  1185  feet;  lengdi  of  die 
main  line  is  dBS  mfles ;  feeders^  15  miles ; 
total,  322  milesL  EMmated  expenses, 
$2,801,000.  The  route  is  finom  Portsmouth, 
on  the  Ohio  (where  it  is  474  feet  above 
tide  level,  and  94  below  lake  Erie),  up  the 
valley  of  the  Scioto,  to  Pikestown ;  thence 
crossing  the  river  to  near  ChiUicothe; 
thence  again  croeang  the  river,  it  contin- 
ues alonff  the  eastern  bank  to  the  Big  Belly 
creek,  where  it  receives  a  feeder,  10  miles 
long,  from  the  Scioto  at  Columbus;  it 
then  pae»es  up  the  vallev  of  Walnut  creek 
to  the  Licking  and  Walnut  creek  summit, 
between  the  head  vniters  of  those  streams. 
From  the  summit  it  continues  down  the 
valley  of  Licking  creek  to  Rocky  Fork, 
and  Uience  across  the  valley  to  theToma- 
ka,  and  down  it  to  near  its  iunction  widi 
the  Muskingum.  From  this  point  the 
ascent  commences,  and  the  line  passes  up 
the  Muskingum  valley  to  White  Woman^ 
creek;  crossing  this,  it  proceeds  up  the 
valley  of  the  Tuscaiavras  Fork,  first  on  the 
western,  then  on  the  eastern  bank,  to  a 
point  where  its  two  head  waters  unite 
near  tlie  south-west  angle  of  Portage 
county.  This  is  the  centre  of  the  Portace 
summit,  extending  10  miles.  From  the 
north  of  the  Portage  or  Akron  summit 
ifS9  fe&t  above  the  Ohio  at  Portsmouth, 
973  feet  above  the  Adantic,  405  above 
lake  EIrie),  it  passes  down  the  Cuyahosa 
valley,  first  on  the  west,  afterward  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  to  within  6  miles  of 
&e  mouth  at  Cleveland,  for  which  6  miles 
the  river  channel  with  a  towing-path  is  to 
be  used. — Miomi  canalj  40  feet  wide  at  the 
snr&ce,  and  4  feet  in  depth,  from  Cindn- 
nad  on  the  Ohio  to  the  Maumee,  near  tho 
head  of  lake  Erie,  was  commenced  in 
1825.  Length  of  main  line,  265  miles ; 
feeders, 25 miles;  total, 290;  lockage,889; 
estimated  expense,  $2^929,957.  The  en- 
tire line  from  Cincinnati  to  Dayton  is 
(1831 )  completed.  This  division  embraces 
22  locks;  ascent  from  the  Ohio,  at  low 
water,  108  feet ;  length  of  canal,  65 ; 
feeders, 2;  total, 67 miles ;  cost, $746,352. 
From  Dayton  the  line  is  to  be  extended 
to  lake  Erie.  The  summit  level,  com- 
mencing 18  miles  north  of  Dayton,  ex- 
tends 60  miles  within  a  nn^e  lock ;  and 
this  level,  together  with  75  miles  of  the 
line  north  of  it,  must  receive  all  its  waters 
firom  feeders  fit>m  theMad  and  Miami  rivers. 
To  aid  the  state  in  extending  this  canal  to 
lake  Erie,  there  is  assigned  by  congress, 
of  the  public  lands  which  the  same  shall 
pass  through,  a  quantity  equal  to  one  half 
of  five  sections  in  width,  on  each  side  of 
the  canal,  between  Dayton  and  the  Mau- 
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iseerifWy  ^  ^^  mouth  of  the  Angbiae, 
Ae  U.  StHtBB  reBerviog  each  alteniate  sec- 
iiod;  pnmded  this  eztenflion  be  com- 
meneed  within  five  yean  from  May,  1828, 
and  finished  within  twenty ;  the  canal  to 
beahighway  fiir  the  U.  States,  free  finom 
toO. 

Vvrgima  and  Abrft  Coroltnik— h^ppo- 
■otfor  rkftr  amaU,  Theae  caneb  aie 
for  the  poipofle  of  improving  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Appomattox. 
— Jamea  rwar  canaia.  The  river  is  navi- 
gaUe,  ibr  vesBeb  of  125  tons  buithen,  fo  a 
ietle  bdow  Richmond.  At  the  city,  there 
are  12  locks,  overcoming  an  ascent  of  80 
fee^  and  connecting  the  tide  water  with  a 
basn  on  Shockoe  liilL  From  this  bann 
noeeedn  a  canal,  35  feet  wide,  3  deep,  for 
ik  miles^  where  it  enters  the  stream;  at 
3  miles  farther  are  3  locks,  overcom- 
ing an  ascent  of  34  feet,  and  a  short  canal 
leading  to  Westham,  at  the  upper  end  of 
Great  FaSks.^-Jamea  and  Jaman  rwer 
eanad  and  navigation,  from  Richmond  ba- 
■D,  by  canal,  up  the  James  river  valiev, 
K>  the  head  of  Maiden  Adventure's  ftlls, 
Goochland  county.  IMstance,  30^  miles ; 
width  of  canal,  40  feet;  deptli,  3i ;  fin- 
iriied in  1825; cost, $023^295.  Alsofiom 
the  lower  end  of  Irish  fells,  or  Piney  island, 
by  canal,  along  the  nuuron  of  James  river 
to  the  mouth  of  North  Braoch,  in  Rock- 
inid  county.  Distance,  7  miles.  The  fall 
ii  overcome  by  lockage  96  feet;  cost, 
$340,000^— SSIeiuindoa&  canott ,  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Shenandoah.  They  are 
flbiated  near  Port  Republic  A  fell 
of  50  feet  is  overcome  by  six  short  canals 
with  stone  locks. — Dismal  Swamp  canaL  is 
234  miles  in  lei^,  40  feet  wide  and  6h 
deep,  panea  from  Deep  creek  to  Joyce's 
enik^  at  the  head  of  Pasquotank  river, 
eoonecting  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake 
md  Albemarle  sound;  partly  in  Vii^^ia 
and  partly  in  North  Carolina.  This  canal 
was  finished,  upon  a  circumscribed 
IB  18291  Its  dimensions  have  since 
ailarged.  EveiY  quarter  of -a  mile,  the 
eanal  is  widened  €0  feet,  for  turn-out  sta- 
tiona.  The  locks  newly  constructed  cor- 
respond in  dimensions  with  those  of  the 
Cheaspeake  and  Delaware  canal ;  and  the 
M  ones  may  be  so  altered  when  necessa- 
IV.  The  summit  level  is  164  feet  above 
tie  Atlantic  at  mid-tide,  and  is  sunplied 
by  a  feeder  of  five  miles,  from  lake  Dnim- 
mond.  The  basin,  at  Deep  creek,  is  half 
a  mile  m  length,  and  15  feet  above  the 
lev^  of  tide  water.    The  North- west  canal 

North-west  river  (which  emptieB 

Conitnck  sound  in  North  Carolina) 
widi  the  main  canal,  requiring  a  cut  of 


6  miles.  This  canal  »  94  feet  wide, 
4  feet  deep.->-IFe2flbn  eanal  is  12  milea  in 
lenath,  along  the  Wekion  or  Great  Falls 
in  Roanoke  river,  in  which  dtstance  the 
river  descends  100  feet^ — DamriUe  and 
Dan  river  canali  are  a  series  of  improve- 
mentB  on  the  upper  branches  of  Roanoke 
river.  The  expenditure  of  the  Roanoke 
navigation  company,  fer  these  purposes^ 
has  been  about  $350,000.— CiqM  I^ 
rwer  conob,  fix>m  New  Inlet,  at  Smiths 
island,  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river, 
up  the  stream  to  WilmingtOD,  and  thence, 
by  acouiseof  lock  and  dam  improvements^ 
up  to  the  head  thereof  formed  bv  the 
union  of  Deep  and  Haw  rivers,  below 
Haywoodsboroush  in  Chatham  coimty; 
distance,  200  mues.  These  canals,  Slc^ 
are  fer  the  purpose  of  improving  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river.  This  work  is  prose- 
cuting by  the  state  of  North  CaroIuuL — 
Waltru  river  and  CaknAa  rvotr  cantdg^ 
fiom  the  confluence  of  the  Congaree  and 
Waieree  rivers,  up  the  course  of  the  latter, 
as  also  of  the  Catawba  river,  across  North 
Carolina,  to  near  the  source  thereof.  Dis- 
tance, by  the  river  channel  improvements 
and  lateral  canals  together,  275  miles. — 
jSomiee,  CoUaMa  and  Saluda  canid»j  fiom 
Columbia,  through  the  Columbia  canal, 
into  Broad  river,  and  throueh  the  Saluda 
canal,  from  Broad  into  Suuda  river,  up 
which  and  through  Drehr  and  LorH^w 
canals,  on  to  the  Abbeville  county  line, 
near  Cambridge ;  also  from  Santee  river, 
by  the  Santee  canal,  into  Cooper's  river,  and 
down  this  river  to  the  port  of  Charleston. 
Distance,  by  mixed  navigation,  150  miles. 
These  comprise  five  canals,  with  28  locks, 
overcoming  falls  of  217  feet  The  Santee 
and  Cooper's  river  canal  is  22  miles  long^ 
tmiting  Santee  river  to  the  head  of  Coop- 
er's river.  The  ground  rises,  by  an  ascent 
of  35  feet,  to  the  summit  level,  by  four 
locks.  Towards  Cooper's  river,  the  descent 
is  68  feet,  overcome  by  nine  locks.  The 
locks  are  60  feet  Ions  by  10  feet  wide. 
The  canal  is  32  feet  wide  at  top,  and  20  feet 
at  the  bottom ;  4  feet  deep.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  1802,  at  an  expense  of  $650^. 
— fFimfow  canal  is  10  miles  in  length.  It 
unites  the  Santee  river  with  Winyaw 
bay. 

Kentucky. — LouiemUe  and  Portland  tn- 
wA  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  50  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom,  with  a  lockage  of  23| 
feet  It  is  not  fiiUy  completed  in  1831. 
It  passes  from  the  Ohio,  at  Louisville,  to  a 
pomt  of  the  same  below  the  rapids,  near 
Portland.  Distance,  by  the  bend  of  the  riv- 
er, three  miles;  corwrnicted  by  the  Louia- 
ville  and  Portland  canal  company,  whkh 
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ma  ineorpomtad  in  1835.  The  canal  is 
ibr  the  paasage  of  laige  vessela  It  eom- 
mencea  from  the  lower  end  of  a  basin  or 
estuaiy,  which  extends  along  the  shore 
of  the  river  for  the  whole  len^  of  Louis- 
ville, and  is  connected  with  the  river  at  its 
upper  end.  FVooi  the  lower  part  of  this 
bean,  the  canal  tmvenes  the  point  formed 
by  the  bend  of  the  river  at  the  falls,  and 
reenters  the  river  at  Shippingsport.  The 
bottom  is  to  be  50  feet  wide,  sunk  four 
foet  below  the  level  of  the  basin  at  Louis- 
ville, at  time  of  low  water ;  the  banks  to  be 
elevateds  feet  above  the  highest  water 
marie  known  at  Louisville,  which  makes 
43  foet  from  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  and 
to  be  sloped  as  1}  base  to  1,  so  for  as 
respects  the  upper  or  earthen  portion; 
Underneath  there  is  a  solid  bed  of  stone 
for  a  foundation,  the  whole  length  of  the 
canal,  and  this  is  to  be  cut  perpendicu- 
lariy,  to  the  requisite  depth,  varying  from 
1  to  10  foet ;  the  slope  above  which,  to  the 
top  of  each  bank,  is  to  be  faced  with  stone. 
There  are  to  be  3  lift-locks,  of  7  feet 
lift  each,  and  a  guard-lock  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  canal;  dimenaons,  IdO  feet 
long  by  50  foet  wide,  in  the  chamber.  The 
U.  States  have  contributed  towards  this 
important  woric. 

Oeorgia, — Sawmnah  and  Ogatdiee  co- 
ital is  16  miles  in  length,  33  foet  wide  at  the 
bottom,  and  5  foet  in  depth,  passing  from 
fiavannah  river,  commencing  at  Savannah, 
to  the  Ogatchee  river ;  lockage,  29  foet ; 
estimate  of  cost,  $1623^6;  locks  to  be 
18  foet  wide,  90  long.  This  is  to  be  con- 
tinued from  the  Ogatchee  to  the  Alata- 


Loulsiana, — J^Tew  Orleans  and  TVcAe 
river  eancd  is  a  projected  and  partly  exe- 
cuted navigation,  of  100  miles  in  length, 
from  a  point  on  the  Mississippi,  opposite 
New  Orleans,  to  the  waters  which  unite 
whh  the  Teche  river,  at  Berwick's  bay. 
A  portion  of  this  canal,  from  Lafourche 
■to  Terrebozme,  has  been  (1831)  nearly 
completed  by  individual  enterprise. — Ca- 
ronidd  eanm  is  1  <!  miles  long,  30  feet  vride, 
and  4  foet  deep,  and  extends  from  bayou 
St  John  to  a  basin  in  the  rear  of  the  city 
of  New  Orleans.  This  canal  is  without 
locks.  Through  it  the  tide  flows  into  the 
boBin. — Lftfounhe  canal  passes  from  the 
river  Lafourche,  16  miles  below  its  efflux 
from  the  Missiarappi.  It  is  opened  from 
die  riffht  bank  into  a  small  creek,  uniting 
with  kike  Vwret.  It  is  through  this  chan- 
nel^ at  high  water,  that  boats  are  taken  to 
and  from  the  lower  port  of  Attacapas 
into  the  MiaaisBippi,  or  from  the  latter 
«&9am ;  navigable  only  in  times  of  high 


flood.— PtojpMswie  cmuU  paMes  fivm  the 
MiasisBipiH  mto  bayou  Pla^uemine,  at  its 
efflua;  from  the  lussiaBippi.  The  mouth 
of  the  Plaquemine  is  ctosed  by  a  raft  of 
timber,  and  the  canal  (a  short  cut  of  about 
400  yards)  was  made  aoroai  the  pointy 
below  the  bayou.  It  is  only  navigable 
in  times  of  hi^  flood. 

Inn,  a  river  in  the  south  of  Germany, 
rises  in  the  Orisons,  flows  through  Tyrol 
and  Bavaria,  and  emptiea  into  the  Danube 
at  Passau.  It  is  navigable  fifom  Telfi. 
Innspruck  (q.  v.)  is  situated  on  this  river. 

Innate  Ideas  ;  certain  primary  notions, 
or  impressions,  supposed  by  many  phitos- 
ophers  to  be  given  to  the  mind  of  man 
when  it  flist  receives  its  being,  and  to  be 
brought  into  the  world  with  it  Their  ex- 
istence has  aflbrded  ground  for  much  dis- 
pute among  philosopners. 

Innocent  ;  the  name  of  thirteen  popes, 
among  whom  are  the  following: — Ana- 
cent  I,  saint,  a  native  of  Albano,  succeeded 
Anastasius  I  as  bishop  of  Rome,  in  408. 
He  was  in  great  fovor  vrith  the  emperor 
Honorius,  and  induced  him  to  take  se- 
vere measures  against  the  Donatists.  He 
supported  St.  Chiysostom  (q.  v.),  and  re- 
nounced the  communion  with  the  Eastern 
churches,  on  account  of  their  treatment 
of  that  eminent  man.  In  409,  he  was  sent 
to  obtain  terms  of  peace  from  Alaric,  but 
without  success,  in  consequence  of  the  op- 
position of  the  pretMian  prefect  Joviua. 
(q.  V.)  Rome  vras  taken  and  pillaged,  in 
410,  while  Innocent  was  still  in  Ravenna. 
He  condemned  the  Pelagians  os  -heretics, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Aflican  churches,  butex- 
dted  their  opposition  bv  his  arrogant  tone. 
He  died  in  417 ;  according  to  some,  in  416. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among 
the  saints;  his  day  is  July  28.  His  de- 
crees (in  the  Collection  of  Dionysnus  Exi- 
ginus)  and  letters  (most  oom)>lete  in  Schd- 
nemann's  PonHf.  Rawu  E»igL  gemdmB) 
TOOve  his  zeal  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Roman  supremacy ;  but  part  of  them  are 
considered^  by  many  ciitios,  spurious. 
Zosimus  was  his  successor. — hmocent  II; 
a  Roman  of  noble  birth,  elected  pope,  in 
1130,  by  a  part  of  the  cardinals,  whilst  the 
others  elected  Peter  of  Leon,  who  took 
the  name  of  Jnaddm.  Innocent  fled  to 
France,  where,  by  the  mediation  of  Peter 
of  Clairvaux,  he  was  acknowledged  by 
the  council  of  Etampes,  by  Louis  VI,  and, 
soon  after,  by  Henry  H  of  England,  also 
by  the  German  king  Lotfaaire,  who  con- 
ducted him,  in  1133,  to  Rome,  where  he 
occupied  the  Lateiran,  whilst  AnadeOis 
occupied  the  castle  of  Crescentius,  the 
church  of  St  Peter,  and  a  large  part  of 
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the  city.  Innocent  was  soon  obfiged  to 
redie  to  Pisa,  and,  though  the  emperor  re- 
iBBtBted  Mm,  in  1137,  Anacletus  maintain- 
ed himself  until  his  death,  in  1 138.  Hay- 
ing proTailed  against  another  anti-pope, 
he  held  the  second  edcumenical  council  in 
the  Literan,  where  neariv  1000  bishops 
condemned  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  his 
heresy,  declared  all  the  decreesof  Anaele- 
toanult,  and  excommunicated  Roger  of 
Hicily,  who  had  supported  the  latter.  But 
Roger  waged  war  against  the  pope,  made 
him  prisoner,  and  obliged  Innocent  to  ac- 
knowledge bJm  as  king,  absolve  him  from 
excommunication,  and  invest  him  and  bis 
heire  with  Apulia,  Calabria  and  Capua. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  pontificate,  be  put 
Prance  under  an  interdict,  and  had  to 
snuggle  with  constant  disturiiances  in 
Rome  and  Hvoli.  He  died  in  114a  Ce- 
lestine  II  succeeded  him.  His  letters  are 
to  he  fbund  in  Beluze,  Mart^ne  and  oth- 
ers.— bmocent  lU^  Lothaire,  count  of 
Segni,  bom  at  Anagni,  in  1161,  studied 
hi  Rome,  Padua  and  Bologna.  On  the 
death  of  Celestlne  III  (1198)  caidkial 
John  of  Salerno  declined  the  pontificate, 
which  had  been  offered  to  him,  and  pro- 
posed Lothaire,  who  wos  unanimously 
deeied,  at  the  age  of  37.  The  death  of 
the  emperor  Henir  VI,  in  1197,  had 
thrown  the  imperial  af&iis  in  Italy  into 
the  greatest  confusion.  Innocent,  m  die 
vigor  of  manhood,  endowed  by  nature 
whb  all  tl^e  talents  of  a  ruler,  possessed  of 
an  erudition  uncommon  at  that  time,  and 
iavored  l^  circumstances,  was  better  qual- 
ified dian  any  of  his  predecessors  to  ele- 
vate die  papal  power,  iniiich  he  consider- 
ed as  the  source  of  all  secular  power.  By 
his  clemency  and  prudence,  he  gained  over 
the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  obliged  the  im- 
perial prefect  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  him,  and  directed  his  attention  to 
every  quarter  where  he  believed,  or  pre- 
tended to  believe,  that  a  papal  claim  of 
property,  or  of  feudal  rights,  existed. 
rmn  the  imperial  seneschal,  duke  Mar- 
qnanl  of  Romagna,  he  required  honuu;e 
fer  the  Mark  of  Ancona,  and,  on  his  refu- 
sal to  comply,  took  possession  of  the  Mark, 
with  the  assistance  of  die  inhabitants,  who 
were  diaeatisfied  with  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment, and  excommunicated  Marquard ; 
obliged  the  duke  Conrad  of  Spoleto  to 
resign  diat  duchy,  and  would  also  have 
taken  Ravenna,  it  the  archbishop  had  not 
prevented  him.  He  concluded  treaties 
with  many  cities  of  Tuscany  for  the  mu- 
tual protection  of  their  liberties  and  those 
of  tlMs  church.  Thus  he  soon  obtained 
posBCJgion  of  the  ecclenastical  states,  m 
voIm  VII.  3 


then"  vridest  extent  He  conferred  Na- 
]4e8  on  the  widowed  empress  Constantia 
and  her  minor  son,  afterwiuds  the  emper- 
or Frederic  II,  afler  having  abolished  all 
the  nrivileges  conceded  by  Adrian  IV,  in 
1156,  assumed  the  guardianship  of  the 
young  prince,  after  die  decease  of  the  em- 
press, and  fivstrated  all  the  machinations 
of  Marquard  to  deprive  him  of  his  inhei^ 
itance.  In  Grermany,  Innocent  favored 
the  election  of  Otho  IV  against  Philip  of 
Suabia,  crowned  him,  in  1209,  at  Rome, 
but  soon  became  involved  in  deputes  with 
him,  on  account  of  his  violations  of  the 
promises  which  he  had  made  to  the 
church.  He  excommunicated  PhUip  Au- 
gustus, king  of  France,  laid  the  kingdom 
under  an  interdict,  in  1200,  because  rhiKp 
had  repudiated  his  wife,  Ingelburge,  and 
obliged  the  kin^  to  subrnit.  He  was  still 
more  decided  in  his  treatment  of  John 
(q.  v.),  king  of  England,  who  refused  to 
confirm  the  election  of  Stephen  Langton 
as  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Innocent 
laid  the  kingaom  under  an  interdict,  and, 
in  1212^  formally  deposed  him,  and  insti- 

£ted  the  king  of  France  to  attack  En^- 
id.  John  was  finally  obliged  to  submit, 
resigned  his  territories  to  ^me,  and  re- 
ceived them,  as  a  papal  ^ef,  from  Inno- 
cent, from  whom  he  was  unable  to  obtain 
absolution  until  he  had  paid  large  sums  of 
money.  Almost  all  Ch  ristendom  vtras  now 
subject  to  the  pope;  two  crusades  were 
undertaken  at  Ins  order,  and  his  influence 
extended  even  to  Constantinople.  Inno- 
cent was  one  of  the  greatest  or  popes  and 
rulers ;  he  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  laid  down  in  his  writings;  he 
enforced  purity  of  morals  in  the  clergy, 
and  was  himself  irreproachable  in  private 
life ;  yet  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  Albi- 
genses  in  the  soutn  of  France,  which  he 
encouraged,  though  without  approving  of 
all  its  rigors,  and  the  inquisitorial  tribunals 
established  by  him  in  1198,  fi^m  which 
the  inquisition  itself  originated,  are  stains 
on  his  pontificate,  but  partially  efilaced  by  a 
consideration  of  the  spirit  of  the  times 
and  the  disordered  stale  of  the  Christian 
worid.  It  may  be  said  of  his  rule,  as  of 
that  of  Gregory  VII,  whom  he  most  re- 
sembles, that,  in  those  times,  the  power  of 
the  pope  was  salutaiy,  as  a  bond  of  union 
for  Europe,  in  which  the  still  firmer  bond 
of  a  common  civilization  and  knowledge 
did  not,  as  at  present,  exist  His  attacks 
on  the  secular  power  are  to  be  considered 
as  the  struggle  between  the  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  power,  which  was  natural  and 
necessary  in  the  developement  of  Euro- 
pean eivDization.    If  he  had  not  subdued 
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the  monarchfl^  they  would  have  crushed 
the  papal  power,  ui  1215,  he  held  a  coun- 
cil of  more  than  1300  archbi8hopS|biBhop6» 
prelates  and  ambaasBdora  of  £ufopean 
princes,  by  which  transubetantiation  in  the 
Lord's  supper  and  auricular  confession 
were  estabUshed  as  doffmas,  Frederic  II 
was  acknowledged  as  German  emperor, 
and  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  orders 
were  confirmed.  Innocent  died  soon  af- 
ter, on  the  16th  of  July,  1216.  Some  of 
his  works  on  1^^  and  tibeological  subjects 
were  published  in  Cologne,  1575,  folio. 
The  best  edition  of  his  letters,  important 
for  the  history  of  the  time  (11  books),  is 
that  of  Baluze  (Paris,  1682).  The  Stabat 
MiUer  and  Fern  Sonde  Sjinrihu,  and  other 
sacred  hymns,  are  sud  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  him.  Honorius  III  succeeded  him. 
— hmoeent  XI  (Benedict  Odescalchi)  was 
bom  at  Como,  in  1611,  served,  in  his  vouth, 
as  a  soldier,  in  Germany  and  Poland,  took 
orders,  at  a  later  period,  and  rose  through 
many  important  posts,  until  he  was  elect- 
ed pope  in  1676,  on  the  death  of  Clement 
X.  He  was  eminent  for  his  probity  and 
austerity ;  he  zealously  opposed  nepotism 
(q.  V.)  and  simony,  restnuned  luxury  and 
excess,  and  even  prohibited  women  from 
learning  muse.  Though  hostile  to  the 
Jesuits,  whose  doctrine  of  probabilities  he 
pubUcly  disapproved,  and  attacked  65  of 
their  opinions  in  the  decree  Super  quibus- 
dam  axiomoL  moraUbus,  yet  he  was  obliged 
to  condemn  Molinus  and  the  Quietiscs. 
He  determined  to  abolish  the  privileged 
quarters  (the  ground  ibr  a  considerable  dis- 
tance around  the  palaces  of  certain  ambas- 
sadors in  Rome,  which  was  considered  as 
ibreifn  territorv,  in  which  criminals  were 
out  of  reach  of  die  authorities) ;  but  Louis 
XIV,  the  vainest  of  monarchs,  would  not 
yield  to  so  just  a  claim,  occupied  Avignon, 
and  imprisoned  the  papal  nuncio  in 
France ;  in  consequence  of  wliich  the  au- 
thority, and  particularly  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  infidlibility  of  the  pope,  re- 
ceived a  severe  blow,  by  the  IV  Proposi- 
tUmes  CUri  GaflicoRi,  in  1682.  (See  i^aln 
Wnlihff  and  GaUican  Ckureh,)  These  dis- 
putes were  highly  favoiable  to  the  English 
revolution,  as  it  induced  the  pope,  in  1689, 
to  unite  with  ^e  allies  aeainst  James  II, 
in  order  to  lower  the  influence  of  Louis 
XIV.  His  conduct  in  this  respect  has  led 
many  Catholics  to  assert  that  he  sacrificed 
die  Catholic  religion  to  his  personal  re- 
sentment; and  it  was  pointedly  said,  that 
''to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  of  Europe, 
it  was  only  necessaiy  for  James  II  to  be- 
come a  Protestant,  and  the  pope  a  Catho- 
fic."     Bayle,   however,  judiciously   ob- 


serves^ that  the  extreme  predomiDance  of 
any  great  Catholic  sovereign  is  iniurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  papacy,  and  men- 
tions the  similar  conduct  of  Sixtus  V,  an- 
other able  pope,  in  relation  to  Philip  II  of 
Spain  and  queen  Elizabeth  of  England. 
Innocent  died  August  12, 1689,  at  the  age 
of  78,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of 
an  able  and  economical  pcmtifl^  and  of  an 
honest  and  moral  man.  Had  he  not  died, 
an  open  rupture  with  France  might  have 
ensued.  Alexander  VIII  succeeded  him. 
Inns  or  Court.  The  colleges  of  uie 
English  professors  and  students  of  com- 
mon law  are  called  tmis,  the  old  Elnglidi 
word  for  the  houses  of  noblemen,  bishops 
and  others  of  extraordinaiy  note,  being  of 
the  same  signification  as  the  French  MUi* 
It  is  npt  poflsiUe  to  detennine  precisely  the 
antiquity  of  the  establishment  of  inns  of 
court  The  received  opinion  is,  that  so- 
cieties of  lawyers,  which,  before  the  con- 
quest, held  their  chief  abodes  for  study  in 
ecclesiastical  houses,  began  to  be  collected 
into  permanent  residences,  soon  after  the 
court  of  common  frfeas  was  directed  to  be 
held  in  a  fixed  place,— a  stipulation  which 
occurs  in  the  great  charters  both  of  king 
John  and  Heniy  IIL  In  these  houses  ex- 
ercises were  oerformed,  lectures  read,  and 
degrees  conrerred;  that  of  barristers,  or, 
as  they  were  first  styled,  apprentices  (fit>m 
apprendrey  to  learn),  answering  to  bache- 
lors ;  that  of  sergeants  (aememUs  adlegem) 
to  doctors.  The  inns  of  court  were  much 
celebrated  for  the  magnificence  of  their 
revels.  The  last  of  these  took  place  in 
1733,  in  the  Inner  Temple,  in  houor  of  Mr. 
Talbot,  when  he  took  leave  of  that  house, 
of  which  he  was  a  bencher,  on  having  the 
great  seal  delivered  to  him.  Fortescue, 
lord  chancellor  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI,  says,  in  his  treatise  De  iMudi' 
bu8  LegumAfMeCf  that,  in  his  time,  there 
were  aoout  2000  students  in  the  inns  of 
court  and  chancy,  all  of  whom  were 
gentlemen  bom.  In  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  su-  Edward  Coke  did  not  reck- 
on above  a  thousand  students,  and  tlie 
number  at  present  is  very  considerably 
less.  The  inns  of  court  are  governed  by 
masters,  principals,  beqchers,  stewards  and 
other  ofiocera,  and  have  public  halls  far 
exercises,  readings,  &c^  which  the  stu- 
dents are  obliged  to  attend  and  perform 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  before  they 
can  be  admitted  to  plead  at  the  bar.  These 
societies  have  not  any  judicial  authority 
over  their  membero;  but,  instead  of  this^ 
they  have  certain  orden  amonff  them- 
selves, which  have,  by  consent,  the  force 
of  laws.    For  light  ofifences,  persons  are 
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only  excommoned,  or  put  out  of  eom- 
moiiB ;  for  greats,  they  loee  their  cham- 
ben^  and  are  expeUed  the  college ;  and, 
ythea  once  expelled  fiom  one  aociety,  they 
are  nercr  received  into  any  of  the  others. 
The  gentlemen  in  these  societies  may  be 
divided  into  bencheis,  outer  berrislen,  in- 
ner banisterB  and  students.  Thefourprin- 
cipal  iiuifl  of  court  are  the  Inner  Temide 
and  ADddk  Temple  (formeriy  the  dwelhnr 
of  the  knights  Tempkra,  and  purchased 
by  some  professoiB  of  the  common  law, 
more  than  three  centuries  since) ;  Lincoln^ 
Inn  and  €rny*s  Inn  (anciently  belonnng 
to  the  earis  of  Lincoln  and  Uray).  The 
other  inns  are  the  two  Seraeants'  Inns. — 
bma  of  dumcmi  were  probably  so  called 
because  andenUy  inhabited  by  such  cleiks 
as  chiefly  studied  the  forming  of  writs, 
which  regularly  belonged  to  the  cunitors, 
who  are  officen  of  chancery.  These  sre 
Thavie^  Inn,  the  New  Inn,  Symond^  Inn, 
Clement^  Inn,  Gliffiml's  Inn  (formerly  the 
mansion  of  lord  Cliflbrd),  Staple's  Inn 
(which  belonged  to  the  merchants  of  the 
Staple),  Uon^  Inn  (anciently  a  conmion 
inn,  with  the  sign  of  the  lion),  Fumival^ 
Inn,  and  BemainfB  Inn.  These  were  for- 
merly prr^paratoiy  colleges  for  younger 
stodeniB,  and  many  were  entered  here  be- 
fore  diey  were  admitted  into  the  inns  of 
court :  now  they  are  mostly  taken  up  by 
attoroeya,  aoUcitors,  &c.  At  the  present 
day,  previously  lo  being  called  to  the  ban 
kis  necessary  to  be  admitted  a  member  of 
one  of  the  inns  of  court.  The  regulations 
of  Lincoln^  Inn,  to  which  those  of  the 
o^er  inns  bear  a  strong  resemblance,  are 
akoe  given  in  the  following  account: — 
The  applicant  for  admission  need  not  be 
present,  but  the  appKcation  may  be  made 
through  the  meoiura  of  a  third  persim ; 
the  appficant  must  be  recommended  to  the 
sodety  by  one  of  its  membm,  or  by  two 
housekeepers^  who  are  required  to  certify 
Aat  they  know  the  applicant  to  be  aprop- 
er  penon  for  admisBion.  A  bond  mustal- 
80  ne  entered  into  by  the  appbcant  himself 
and  the  reoommenmng  member,  or  house- 
keepers, in  the  sum  of  £100^  conditioned 
for  the  due  payment  of  his  fees  to  the  so- 
ciety. The  foes  are  generally  more  than 
£6  and  less  than  £8  a  year ;  the  expense 
of  admission,  in  the  year  1837,  amounted 
10  £31  16s.  Before  the  studftnt  com- 
mences keeping  his  terms  for  the  Eni^ish 
law,  he  must  depoat  with  the  socie^  the 
sum  of  £100,  wnich  is  returned,  without 
interest,  if  the  student  dies,  or  quits  the 
society,  or  is  called  to  the  bar.  No  deposit 
is  required  from  those  who  can  produce 
a  oeroficate  oi*  having  kept  two  years' terms 


in  the  univernties  of  Oxford,  Cambridge 
or  Dublin,  or  of  being  of  the  foculty  of 
advocates  in  Scotland,  nor  from  those  who 
are  admitted  mere^  for  the  purpose  of 
bein;^  called  to  the  Irish  bar.  Persons  re- 
moving from  one  inn  to  another  are  aUo  w- 
ed  the  terms  which  they  have  kept  in  their 
original  inns.  A  term  is  kept  by  the  stu- 
dent being  present  at  &ve  dinnerB  during 
the  term ;  tnree  dinnera  suffice  for  three 
quartera  of  a  term ;  one  dinner,  during  the 
grand  week,  for  half  a  term.  The  stu- 
dent must  keep  13  terms  (60  dinners^  be- 
fore he  can  be  called  to  the  bar,  and  his 
name  must  have  been  Ave  years  on  the 
books,  unless  he  produces  a  certificate  of 
having  taken  the  degree  of  master  of  art% 
or  hadielor  of  law,  at  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
or  Dublin,  in  which  case  three  years  will 
suffice.  He  must  also  have  gone  nine 
times  through  a  certain  ceremony,  which 
is  called  jMi^orswi^imezermfe.  Exercises 
are  performed  thus :— The  student  is  iur- 
niriied,  by  the  steward  of  the  society,  with 
a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  is  supposed  to 
be  written  an  argument  on  some  point  of 
law,  but,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  suc- 
cessive copyists,  the  writing  now  consists 
of  a  piece  of  legal  jargon,  wholly  unintel- 
ligible. When,  ailer  dinner,  grace  has 
been  said,  the  student  advances  to  the  bar- 
rister's table,  and  commences  reading  from 
this  paper ;  upon  which  one  of  the  senior 
bamsters  present  makes  him  a  slight  bow, 
takes  the  paper  from  him,  and  tells  him 
that  it  is  quite  sufficienL  Students  intend- 
ed for  the  Irish  bar  keep  ei^t  temos  m 
England,  and  tibe  remainder  in  Ireland. 
yf&n  the  12  terms  have  been  kept,  and 
the  nine  exercises  peiformed,  the  student 
may  petition  the  benchera  to  call  him  to  the 
bar.  Except  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances, the  petition  is  gnmted,  asa  matter 
of  course.  After  dinner,  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  can,  the  student  is  required 
to  take  certain  oaths.  He  then  retires  with 
die  benchers  to  the  council  chamber, 
which  adjoins  the  hall,  to  sign  the  register 
of  his  eaiL  There  are  certain  oaths  to  be 
taken  in  the  courts  of  Westminster  haU. 
These  should  be  taken  within  six  months 
after  the  call.  No  attorney,  solicitor,  clerk 
in  chancery  or  the  exchequir,  unless  he 
has  discontinued  practice  for  two  years  in 
such  branches  of  his  profession,  and  no 
person  who  is  in  deacon's  orders,  or  under 
21  years  of  age,  can  be  called.  The  ex- 
pense of  beinff  called  is  between  £90  and 
£100.  The  three  years,  during  which  a 
student  is  keeinng  terms,  are  spent  by  him 
in  the  chambers  of  a  conveyancer,  an 
equity  draftsman,  or  a  special  pleader. 
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Innspruck,  Inspruck,  Innsbruck,  or 
Insbrugg  ;  the  capital  of  Tyrol,  on  the  Inn, 
over  which  there  is  a  bridge;  lat  47°  16' 
18"  N. ;  Ion.  IF  23^  53^'  E.  The  city,  1754 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  consid- 
erable suburbs,  soooe  &ic  churches,  10,200 
inhabitants,  and  574  houses.  It  contains 
a  upiveraity,  and  a  sfeiieral  serninaxr  for 
Tyrol  connected  >vith  it,  and  manufacto- 
ries of  several  kinds.  The  works  of  art 
in  one  of  the  churches,  particularly  the 
statues  in  bronze  of  the  members  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg,  are  celebrated.  Not 
&r  fiom  Innspruck  is  the  casde  of  Am- 
brasw  (q.  v.)  Innspruck  is  the  seat  of  the 
Austrian  provuicial  government  for  Tyrol, 
and  of  the  assembly  of  the  estates  estab- 
lished in  1816.    (^eQ  Austria.) 

Innubndo.  In  an  action  for  a  written 
libel,  or  for  verbal  slander,  if  the  offensive 
wondsare  not  in  themselves  sufficiently 
intelhgibie,  or  if,  without  explanation,  tlieir 
alanderous  tendency  does  not  appear,  it  is 
usual  for  the  plaintiff  in  his  aeclaration, 
which  is  the  written  statement  of  his  com- 
plidnt,to  insert  parenthetically  into  tlie  body 
of  the  libel  the  necessary  explanation :  as, 
for  instance — He  (meaning  tlie  plaintiff)  is 
forsworn  (meaning  that  he  had  petiured 
himself  in  prosecuting  the  said  defendant). 
These  comments  have  the  Latin  name  in- 
fiueiuio^ngnifying  meaning,  because  innuen- 
do, in  former  times,  was  always  used  instead 
of  the  word  meaning,  in  these  explanations. 
The  general  rule  with  regard  to  innuen- 
does is,  that  they  must  be  merely  explanato- 
ly,  introducing  no  new  matter,  but  only  re- 
ferring to  somethinj^  previously  mentioned. 

Ino,  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Harmo- 
nia,  second  wife  of  Athamas,  king  of 
Thebes,  drew  upon  herself  the  anger  of 
Juno  by  nursing  the  young  Bacchus,  thje 
Bon  of  i)er  sister,  Semele.  In  order  to  fii^ 
Torher  own  children,  she  projected  the 
murder  of  her  step-children,  Phryxus  and 
Helle.  Being  warned  by  their  mother, 
Nephele,  who  appeared  to  them  in  a 
dream,  they  saved  themselves  by  flight. 
Juno  was  sdll  more  highly  incensed  agamst 
Ino  by  tliis  attempt ;  she  made  Athamas, 
the  husband  of  Ino,  mad,  and,  in  his  fren- 
zv,  he  dashed  his  eldest  son  by  Ino,  Lear- 
chus,  against  a  rock.  Ino  fled  with  her 
youngest  son,  Melicerta,  and  tlirew  her- 
self with  him  into  the  sea.  The  body  of 
the  boy  was  carried  by  a  dolphin  to  the 
shore,  where  king  Sisyphus  caused  it  to 
be  buried,  and  instituted  in  honor  of 
him  the  well-known  Isthmian  games 
(q.  v.),  as  Ino  and  Melicerta  were  made 
se^-deities,  at  tlie  prayer  of  Venus.  Ino 
was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Leu- 


coOua.  According  to  aoother  account,  the 
body  of  MeUcerta  was  at  first  left  unbu- 
ried,  and  caused  a  dreadful  pesitilejicey 
whereupon  the  oracle,  beinc  consulted,  or- 
dered that  the  body  should  De  buried  ^tli 
the  usual  rites,  and  that  games  should  be 
instituted  in  honor  of  Melicerta. 

lNocui.ATioir.  (See  <SinaiU  Pox,  and 
Faccinaiion,) 

ha  Palco  (AaL) ;  an  expression  alljidiii^ 
to  a  stage  performance.  Oratorios  wrcre 
originally  performed  in  Italy  on  a  msLgti 
erected  in  the  church ;  that  is,  inpalco^ 

In  Pontificalibus  {LaHnj  in  the  fuli 
dress  of  a  priest);  fi^equently  applied,in  sport, 
to  a  person  in  full  dress  on  any  occasion. 

Inquisition.    The  immediate  catise  of 
the  erection  of  the  tribunals  of  fiiith,  was 
the  sect  of  the  Albigenses,  the  persecution 
of  whom,  in  the  l£h  and  13th  centuries, 
made  the  south  of  France  a  scene  of 
blood.    (See  ABngenges.)    The  prc^t  of 
extirpating  the  rebellious  members  of  the 
church,  and  of  extending  the  papal  power 
at  the  expense  of  the  bisbi^is,  by  means 
of  the  inquisition,  was  conceived  by  pope 
Innocent  III  (who  ascended  the  papal 
chair  in  1198),  and  was  cona|>leted  by  hia 
immediate  successors.    This  tribunal,  call- 
ed the  hoiy  vnquiMfm  or  the  hoii^  t^Lce 
(sanctum  i^ium),  was  under  the  imukedi- 
ate  direction  of  &o  papal  chair ;  it  was  to 
seek  out  heretics  and  adherents  of  fiilse 
doctrines,  and  to  pronounce  its  dreadfir. 
sentence  agjalnst  their  fortune,  their  hon 
or  and  their  lives^  without  appeal.    The 
process  of  this  tribunal  differed  entirely 
nrom  that  of  the  civil  courts.    The  in- 
former was  not  only  concealed,  but  re- 
warded by  the  inquisition.    The  accused 
was  obhged  to  be  his  own  accuser;  sus- 
pected persons  were  secretly  seized  and 
thrown  into  prison.  No  bettor  instruments 
could  be  found  for  inquisitora,  than  the 
mendicant  orders  of  monks,  pardcukrly 
the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,whoro  the 
pope  employed  to  destroy  the  heretics,  and 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  bishops.    Pope 
Gregory  IX,  in  1233,  completed  the  de- 
sign of  his  predecessorB,and,as  the^  had  suc- 
ceeded in  givinff  these  inquisitorial  monks, 
who  were  whoUy  dependent  on  the  pope, 
an  untimited  power,  and  in  rendering  die 
interference  of  the  temporal  magistratQs 
only  nominal,  the  inquisition  was  succes- 
sively introduced  into  several  parts  of  Ita- 
ly, and  into  some  provinces  of  Fnmoe ; 
its  power  in  the  latter  country  being  more 
Umited  than  in  the  foimer.  The  tribunabof 
faith  were  admitted  into  Spain  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  13th  century,  but  a  firm  opposi- 
tion was  made  to  them,  particulariy  in  (kfh 
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dB  and  LeoB,  andllie  bi8ho|)8  there  i 
uied  their  exdonve  jurisdiction  in  ipirit- 
mi  msCten.     But  a  change  afterwards 
KMik  place ;  and  while,  in  other  countries 
of  Europe,  the  inqoiaition  couM  never  ob- 
Gnn  a  fimi  fiwting,  but  in  some  fell  enttre- 
fy  intD  dianse,  as  in  France,  and  in  oth- 
efBy  as  ID  Venice,  was  cioedy  watched  by 
the  ciTfl  power,  an  institution  grew  up 
ia    Spain,  towarda  the  end  of  Uie  15th 
centmnf ,  which  was  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  the  inquisitorial  courts  of  the  mid- 
dle ageeii  and  diflbred  much  from  the  rest 
m  its  ofayeets  and  organization.  Ferdinand 
oC  Arnmi,  and  Isabella  of  Castile,  having 
uniiied  tlHir  power,  made  many  effi>rt8  to 
bfreak  the  strength  of  the  nobles,  and  to 
lendei  the  royal  authority  absolute.    The 
incpiisition  was  used  as  a  means  of  efiect- 
mg  their  plans.    There  were  three  rehg- 
icNiB  parties  in  Spain,  Christians,  Jews  and 
Mohammedans.     The  Moors  still  main- 
tamed  possesrion  of  the  last  remnant  of 
their  empire,  the  kingdom  of  Grenada, 
which  was,  however,  already  threatened 
\Fy  the  arms  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
The  Jews  had  their  synagocu^  and  form- 
ed a  distinct  class  in  the  pnncipal  cities  of 
Spaio.    Commerce    was    principally  in 
their  hands;  they  were  the  lessees  of  the 
^iog  and  the  nobles,  and  suffer^  no  op- 
preasiofi,  being  subject  onlv  to  a  moderate 
Ion    tax,    which    they    had    been 
i  to  pay  to  the  clergy  since  the  year 
The  riches  which  diey  had  amass- 
ed by  their  industry,  expKDeed  them  to 
|ieat'  envy  and  hatred,  which  was  nour- 
ished by  the  ignorant  priests.    The  ser- 
moos  of  a    toatical    monk,    Fernando 
Maitiiiez  NuHez,  who  preached  die  per- 
secutkm  of  the  Jews  as  a  good  work,  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  popular  tumults 
in  many  cities,  in  1391  and  lo92,  in  which 
this  unhappy  people  was  plundered,  rob- 
bed and  muraered.     Man^  Jews  submit- 
ted to  bapdsm,  to  save  theu*  lives,  and  the 
dneendanta  of  these  unfortunate  men 
were,  for  about  100  years,  the  first  victims 
of  inquisitorial  zeaL    In  1477,  when^aev- 
eral  toibulent  nobles  had  been  reduced  in 
the  soathem  part  of  Spain,  queen  Isabel- 
la went  to  Seville  with  the  ciudiBal  Pedro 
GonzafaB  de  Mendoza:  there  this  prelate, 
as  atehhhhop  of  Seville,  made  the  firet  at- 
tenqic  to  introduce  the  inquisition.    At 
his  conamand,  punishments  were  publicly 
and  privately  inflicted,  and  it  was  discov- 
eied,  among  other  things,  that  many  citi- 
zens of  Seiville,  of  Jewish  origin,  follow- 
ed, in  private,  the  manners  and  customs 
of  dieir  ftthen.     The  cardinal  charged 
lome  of  the  clergy  privateiy  to  enlighten 


the  fidth  of  diese  people,  and  to  make  the 
hypocrites  true  sons  of  the  church.  These 
teachers  brought  back  many  to  the  faith ; 
but  many,  who  persevered  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  doctrmee  of  the  church,  were 
condemned  and  pumshed.  After  this 
prelude,  the  deaiip  was  disclosed  of  ex- 
tending the  inquisition  over  the  whole 
country ;  and  Mendoza  laid  the  project 
before  the  sovereigns  Ferdinand  and  jsa- 
beUa.  They  approved  of  an  institution, 
which,  at  tlie  same  time,  suited  the  perse- 
cuting spirit  of  the  age,  and  coukl  be  used 
as  a  powerful  engine  of  state.  The  de- 
sign ^was,  by  means  of  this  institution, 
which  was  to.be  entirely  dependent  on 
the  court,  to  oppress  those  who  were,  ei- 
ther secretly  or  openW,  Jews  or  Moham- 
medans (and  many  Christian  nobles  be- 
longed to  the  party  of  the  Mohammedaus, 
the  standing  allies  of  malcontents),  to  en- 
rich the  royal  treasury,  to  which  the  prop- 
erty of  the  condemned  was  confiscated, 
and  to  limit  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and 
even  of  the  clerinr.  In  the  assembly  of  the 
estates,  heki  at  Toledo,  1480,  the  erection 
-of  the  new  tribunal  was  urged  by  the  car- 
dinal. Afler  the  superior  branches  of  ad- 
ministration— the  sujweme  council  of  Cas- 
tile, the  council  of  state,  the  board  of  fi- 
nance, and  the  council  of  Arragon — had 
been  confirmed  by  the  estates,  the  cardi- 
nal declared  that  it  was  necessary  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  tribunal,  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  matters  of  fidth,  and  adminis- 
ter the  eccleaiaBtical  police.  In  spite  of 
all  opposition,  it  was  aetermiiied  to  estab- 
lish a  tribunal,  under  the  name  of  the  gen- 
eral inquisition  (general  mqumcion  tvprt" 
mal  and  the  new  court  was  soon  opened 
in  Seville  (14811  Thomas  de  Torquema- 
da,  prior  of  the  Dominican  convent  at  Se- 

S^via,  and  father-confeasor  to  the  cardinal 
endoza,  bad  alreadv  been  appointed  b}*^ 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella^  die  first  grand  ui- 
quintor,  in  1478.  He  had  200  &miliare 
and  a  guard  of  50  horsemen,  but  he  lived 
in  continual  fear  of  poison.  The  Domin« 
ican  monastery  at  Seville  soon  became 
insufficient  to  contain  the  numerous  pris- 
oners, and  die  king  removed  the  court  to 
the  casde  in  the  suburb  of  Triana.  At 
the  fu«  mdo  da  fi  (act  of  fidth),  seven 
apostate  Christians  were  burnt,  and  the 
number  of  penitents  was  much  greater. 
Spanish  writers  relate,  that  above  17,000 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  inquisition, 
more  than  dOOO  were  condemned  to  the 
flames  the  first  year,  and  great  numbers 
fled  to  the  neighboring  countries.  Many 
Jews  escaped  into  Portugal,  Afirica  and 
r^ier  places.     The  pope,  however,  had 
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opposed  the  establishmeut  of  the  Spanish 
inquisition,  as  the  conversion  of  an  eccle- 
siastical into  a  secular  tribunal  Soon  af- 
ter the  appointment  of  the  new  inquisitor, 
he  had  directed  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  a 
warm  enemy  of  Mendoza,  to  hold  a  solenm 
court  over  a  teacher  in  Salamanca,  who 
was  charged  with  heretical  opinions,  and 
the  inquiator-genend  was  repeatedly  sum- 
moned to  Rome.  Torquemada,  however, 
did  not  obey  the  summons,  but  sent  a 
fiiend  to  defend  his  cause.  The  contest 
between  the  pope  and  the  Spanish  court, 
was  carried  on  with  heat,  until  1483,  when 
Sixtus  IV  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  ac- 
knowledge Torquemada  as  inquisitor- 
general  of  Castile  and  Leon.  He  was  al- 
so authorized,  by  the  papal  bull,  to  estab- 
lish inferior  courts  at  pleasure,  to  remove 
those  judges  who  had  been  appointed  by 
the  pope,  and  to  regulate  the  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding in  inquiries  respecting  matters  of 
faith  according  to  the  new  plan.  A  later 
bull  subjected  Arragon,  Valencia  and  Sici- 
ly, the  hereditary  dominions  of  Ferdi- 
nand, to  the  inquisitor-general  of  Castile ; 
and  thus  the  inquisition  was  the  first  tri- 
bunal whose  jurisdiction  extended  over 
the  two  Spanish  kingdoms  of  Castile  and 
Arragon  ;  the  Arragonese  estates,  at  their 
session  at  Tarragona,  in  1484,  being  oblig- 
ed to  swear  to  protect  the  inquisition. 
The  introduction  of  the  new  tribunal  was 
attended  with  nsinss  and  opposition  in 
man^  places,  excited  by  the  cruelty  of  the 
inquisitors,  and  encouraged,  perhaps,  by 
the  jealousv  of  the  bisliops ;  several  pla- 
ces, particularly  Saragossa,  refused  admis- 
sion to  the  inquisitorB,  many  of  whom 
lost  their  lives ;  but  the  people  were  oblig- 
ed to  yield  in  the  contest,  and  the  kings 
became  the  absolute  judges  in  matteis  of 
ftlth ;  the  honor,  the  property  and  the  life 
of  every  subject  was  in  their  hands. 
They  named  the  grand  inquisitor,  and  by 
them,  or  under  their  immediate  influence, 
were  his  assessors  appointed,  even  the 
secular  ones,  two  of  whom  were  of  the 
supreme  council  of  Castile,  laymen  being 
permitted  to  hold  the  office.  This  tribu- 
nal was  thus  wholly  dependent  on  the 
court,  and  became  a  powerful  instrument 
fi>r  eeAablishin^  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
king  on  the  ruins  of  the  national  freedom; 
for  putting  down  the  clergy,  who  had 
previouBlv  acknowledged  only  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Roman  see  ;  for  oppressing 
the  bold  nobles,  and  taking  away  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  estates.  The  property  of 
thM6  who  were  condemned,  fell  to  the 
kinc ;  and,  although  it  had  been  granted 
to  the  inquisition,  it  was  still  at  his  dispo- 


sition. Ferdymand  and  IsabeUa,  indeed, 
devoted  a  port  of  this  property  to  fiMind 
convents  and  hospitals ;  but  the  church, 
notwithstanding,  lost  many  poaseesions  by 
means  of  the  inquisition;  and  an  ordi- 
nance, drawn  by  Torquemada  (1487), 
proves  that  it  was  a  source  of  revenue  to 
the  king,  supplving  the  treasury,  which 
was  exbiustea  by  me  war:  the  inquisito- 
rial chest  was,  indeed,  at  that  time,  drain- 
ed by  so  many  royal  drafts,  that  the  offi- 
cers could  not  obtoin  their  salaries.  The 
first  ordinance,  by  Torquemada,  dedicat- 
ing the  tribunal  to  the  service  of  God  and 
their  majesties,  bean  date  1484.  Among 
other  articles  are  the  following,  showing 
the  political  importance  of  the  institution. 
In  every  community,  the  grand  inquisitor 
shall  fix  a  period,  firom  30  to  40  days, 
within  which  time,  heretics,  and  those 
who  have  relapsed  from  the  fidth,  shall 
deliver  themselves  up  to  the  inquisition. 
Penitent  heretics  and  apostates,  although 
pardoned,  could  hold  no  pubUc  office ; 
tiiey  could  not  become  lessees,  lawyers, 
physicians,  apothecaries  or  grocers ;  they 
could  not  wear  gold,  silver  or  piecious 
stones,  or  ride,  or  carry  arms,  dunnff  their 
whole  life,  under  penalty  of  being  oeclar- 
ed  guilty  of  a  relapse  into  heresy;  and 
they  were  oblLeed  to  give  up  a  part  of 
their  proper^  for  the  support  of  the  war 
against  tne  Moors.  Thoee  who  did  not 
surrender  tliemselves  within  the  time  ^' 
hielty  of  the  ed,  were  deprived  of  their  property  inev- 
perhaps,  by  ocably.  The  absent  also,  and  those  who 
sevenu  pla-  had  been  long  dead,  could  be  condemned, 
provided  there  was  sufficient  evidence 
against  them.  The  bones  of  those  who 
were  condemned  afler  death,  were  duf 
up,  and  the  property  which  they  had  len 
reverted  to  the  king.  Torquemada  died 
in  1493,  snA  was  buried  in  the  Dominican 
convent  at  Avila,  which  had  been  built 
with  the  property  taken  from  heretics,  and 
was  a  monument  of  his  cruel  zeal.  He 
had  resiffned  his  office  two  years  before, 
being  afflicted  with  the  gout.  According 
to  another  aooountr  Torquemada  did  not 
retire  so  quietly  frora  the  stage.  It  is  said 
that,  Buiqsecting  that  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, whom  the  wars  with  the  Moon  bad 
uivolved  in  great  pecuniary  enobarrass- 
ments,  would  be  movedf  by  the  great  sums 
which  were  offered  them,  to  limit  the 
privileges  of  the  inquisition,  and  disturb- 
ed by  this  apprehension,  h»  went  to  the 
royal  palace,  with  a  crucifix  nrder  his 
mantle.  "  I  know  your  thoitgfala,''  said  he 
boldly  to  the  sovereigns;  <*  bebdd  the 
form  of  the  crucified  one,  whom  die  fod- 
l«0s  Judas  sold  to  his  enemies  for  90 
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pieees  of flUver.  If  you  approve  the  act^et 
stU  him  dearer.  I  here  lay  down  my  office, 
uui  am  free  from  all  responsibility ;  but 
you  sball  give  an  account  to  God.^  He 
iben  laid  down  the  cross,  and  left  the  pal- 
ace. At  fiist,  the  jurisdicdon  of  the  in- 
quisition was  not  accurately  defined;  but 
it  received  a  more  regular  organizadon  by 
the  ordinance  of  1484,  establishing  branch- 
es in  the  different  provinces  of  ^min,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  inquisitor-ceneral 
In  later  times,  the  supreme  tribunsJ  was  at 
Madrid.  The  mquisitor-general  presided. 
Of  the  six  or  seven  counsellors,  whom  he 
appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the  kin^, 
one,  accordiog  to  an  ordinance  of  Phihp 
in,  must  be  a  Dominican.  He  had  a  fis- 
cal, two  secretaries,  a  receiver,  two  rela- 
tors^ and  several  qficiaU^  as  they  were  call- 
ed, who  were  appointed  by  the  srand  in- 
quisitoi^  in  concuironce  witli  me  king. 
The  iajqutaitorial  council  assembled  every 
(lav,  except  on  holydays,  in  the  royal 
palace  ;  on  the  last  three  days  of  the 
week,  two  members  of  the  council  of 
Castile  were  present  at  the  meeting.  It 
was  the  duty  of  some  of  the  officers 
[rtdifieadoreg)  to  explain  whether  any  act 
or  opinion  was  contnuy  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  church  ;  others  were  lawyera,  who 
mezely  had  a  deliberative  voice.  The 
sentence  of  the  inquimtion  was  definitive. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  fiscal  to  examine 
the  witneases,  to  giveinfonnation  of  crim- 
malB,  to  denuoid  their  apprehension,  and 
tD  accuse  them  when  seized.  He  was 
present  at  the  examination  of  the  wimess- 
es,  at  the  torture,  and  at  the  meeting  of 
the  judgea»  where  the  votes  were  taken. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  registers,  besides 
the  preparation  of  the  necessary  papers, 
to  observe  the  accuser,  the  wimesses  and 
the  accused,  during  their  legal  examina- 
tion, and  to  watch « closely  the  slightest 
modon  by  which  their  feelings  might  be- 
tray themselves.  The  officios  were  per- 
sons sent  by  the  court  to  arrest  the  accus- 
ed. A  aeciiesfroior,  who  vras  obliged  to 
give  sureties  to  the  office,  kept  an  account 
of  the  confiscated  property.  The  receiv- 
er took  the  money  which  came  from  the 
sale  of  sequestered  property,  and  paid  the 
salaries  and  dj»fis  on  the  treasury.  It  is 
comraied,  that  there  were  in  Spain  above 
20^00  officers  of  the  inquisition,  called 
jinuKsrs,  who  served  as  spies  and  iu- 
formoB.  These  places  were  sought  even 
by  persons  of  nmk,  on  account  of  the 
great  privileges  connected  with  them.  As 
soon  as  an  accuser  appeared,  and  the  fiscal 
had  called  upon  the  court  to  exercise  their 
authority,  an  order  wa^  issued  to  seize  the 


accused.  In  an  orduiance  oi  1733,  it  was 
made  the  duty  of  all  believers,  to  inform 
the  inquisitioD  if  they  knew  any  one,  Uv- 
iug  or  dead,  present  or  absent,  who  had 
wandered  from  the  fiuth,  who  did  observe 
or  had  observed  the  law  of  Moses,  or  even 
spoken  fiivorably  of  it ;  if  they  knew  any 
one,  who  followed  or  had  followed  the 
doctrines  of  Luther  ;  any  one  who  had 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  devil,  ei- 
ther expressly  or  virtually  ;  any  one  who 
possessed  any  heretical  book,  or  the  Koran, 
or  the  Bible  in  the  Spanish  tongue ;  or,  in 
fine,  if  liiey  knew  any  one  who  had  har- 
bored, received  or  fiivored  heretics.  If  the 
accused  did  not  appear  at  the  third  sum- 
mons, he  was  excommunicated.  From 
the  moment  that  the  prisoner  was  in  the 
power  of  the  court,  he  was  cut  ofif  firom  the 
world.  The  prisons,  called  holy  houH$ 
(casaa  Banita8\  consisted  of  vaulted  apart- 
ments, each  divided  into  several  square 
cells,  which  were  about  10  feet  high,  and 
stood  in  two  rows,  one  over  the  other. 
In  the  upper  cells,  a  dim  ray  of  light 
fell  through  a  grate ;  the  lower  were 
smaller  and  darker.  Each  dungeon  had  two 
doors.  The  iimer,  which  was  bound  with 
iron,  had  a  grate  through  which  food  was 
introduced  for  the  prisoner.  The  other 
door  was  opened,  early  in  the  morning,  to 
air  the  cell  The  prhioner  was  allowed 
no  visits  firom  his  finends  or  relations ;  no 
book  of  devotion  was  given  him;  he  was 
compelled  to  sit  motionless  and  silent  in 
his  dark  cell,  and,  if  lus  feelings  found 
vent  in  a  tone  of  complaint,  or  even  in  a 
pious  hymn,  the  ever-watchfiil  keeper 
warned  him  to  be  silent  Only  one  cap- 
tive was  usually  placed  in  each  cell,  un- 
less for  the  purpose  of  making  discove- 
ries. At  the  first  hearing,  the  accused 
was  called  upon  to  confess  his  guilt  If 
he  confessed  the  crime  of  which  he  viras 
accused,  he  pronounced  his  own  sentence, 
and  his  property  was  confiscated.  If  he 
declared  himself  iimocent,  contrary  to  the 
testimony  of  the  wimesses,  he  was  threat- 
ened with  torture.  The  advocate  who 
was  appointed  to  defend  him,  could  not 
speak  to  himt  except  in  the  presence  of  tiie 
inquisitors.  The  accused  was  not  confinont- 
ed  with  the  accuser  nor  the  wimesses  be- 
fore the  court,  neither  were  tiiey  made 
known  to  him ;  and  be  was  often  subject- 
ed to  the  tortore  ((|.  v.),  to  extort  a  confes- 
sion or  to  explain  cireumstances  which  had 
not  been  fully  explained  by  the  witnesses. 
Those  who  escaped  death  by  repentance 
and  confessions,  were  obliged  to  abjure 
their  errors,  and  to  swear  to  submit  to  all 
die  pains  and  penalties  which  the  court 
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ordered.  ImpiiBonment,  often  for  hfe^ 
Bcoureing,  and  the  loss  of  proi)erty,were  the 
punishments  to  which  the  penitent  was  sub- 
jected. He  was  made  infamous,  as  well  as 
his  children  and  grand-children.  Wear- 
ing the  8€fn-htnUo  (the  blessed  vest  of 
penitence,  a  sort  of  coarse,  yellow  tunic, 
with  a  crosB  on  the  breast  and  back,  and 
painted  over  ^ith  devils)  was  a  common 
method  of  punishment  An  accused  per- 
son, who  was  fortunate  enough  to  esca^ 
before  the  officera  of  the  inquisition  could 
seize  him,  was  treated  as  an  obstinate  her- 
etic. Summonses  were  posted  up  in  all  the 
public  places,  callinff  on  him  to  appear. 
If  he  did  not  do  diis  within  a  certain 
time,  and  if  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses 
proved  the  charges,  he  was  delivered  over 
to  the  secular  power,  and  burnt  in  effigv. 
Persons  who  had  been  dead  more  than  ^ 
years,  were  condemned,  and,  though  theu* 
children  retained  possession  of  the  prop- 
erty they  had  inherited,  yet  they  were 
dishonored,  and  rendered  incapable  of 
holding  any  public  office.  When  sen- 
tence of  death  was  pronounced  against 
the  accused,  the  holy  auto  dafk  was  order- 
ed. This  usually  took  place  on  Sundav, 
between  Trinity  Sunday  and  Advent  At 
day-break,  the  solemn  sound  of  the  great 
bell  of  the  cathedral  called  the  fidthful  to 
the  dreadful  spectacle.  Men  of  high  rank 
pressed  forward  to  offer  their  sendees  in 
accompanying  the  condemned,  and  gran- 
dees were  often  seen  acting  as  familiars 
to  the  inquisition.  The  condemned  ap- 
peared barefooted,  clothed  in  the  dreadful 
Mm-ftenito,  with  a  conical  cap  (carozor)  on 
their  heads.  The  Dominicans,  with  the 
banner  of  the  inquisition,  led  the  vtnay. 
Then  came  the  penitents,  who  were  to  be 
punished  by  fines,  &c.,  and  after  the 
cross,  which  was  borne  behind  the  peni- 
tents, walked  the  unfortunate  wretches 
who  were  condemned  to  death.  The 
effigies  of  those  who  had  fled,  and  the 
bones  of  the  dead  who  had  been  condemn- 
ed, appeared  in  black  coffins,  painted  over 
with  names  and  hellish  forms ;  and  tiie 
dreadful  procesaon  ^vas  dosed  by  monks 
and  priests.  It  proceeded  through  the 
principal  streets  of  tlie  city  to  the  cnurch, 
where  a  sermon  was  preached,  and  the 
sentence  was  then  pronounced.  The 
convicted  stood,  durinff  this  act,  befi>re  a 
crucifix,  with  an  exUnguished  taper  in 
theur  hands.  As  "the  church  never  pol- 
lutes herself  with  blood,"  a  servant  of  the 
inquisition,  when  this  ceremony  was  fin* 
i^ed,  gave  each  of  those  who  had  been 
sentenced  a  blow  with  the  hand,  to  signify 
Ihat  the  inquisition  had  no  longer  any 


power  over  them,  and  that  the  vietboui 
were  abandoned  (refaxcuAM)  to  the  secular 
arm.  A  civil  officer,  "  who  was  afiection- 
ately  charged  to  treat  them  kindly  and 
mercifully,''  now  received  the  condemned, 
bound  them  with  chains,  and  led  them  to 
the  place  of  execution.  They  were  then 
asked  in  what  faith  they  would  die 
Those  who  answered  the  CathoHc,  were 
first  strangled;  the  rest  were  burnt  alive. 
The  otifM  da  fi  were  spectacles  to  v^hich 
the  people  thronsed  as  eageriy  aa  to  the 
celetnration  of  a  victory.  Even  the  kings 
considered  it  a  meritorious  act  to  be  pres- 
ent, with  their  courts,  and  to  wimess  the 
a^nies  of  the  victims.  In  this  manner 
did  the  inquisition  proceed,  in  the  times 
of  its  most  dreadful  activity.  The  Span- 
iards found  then-  personal  freedom  bo 
much  restrained,  even  in  the  eariy  period 
of  the  existence  of  this  office,  that  one  of 
the  principal  requests  of  the  disaflfected, 
in  the  reign  of  Charies  I,  was,  that  the 
king  should  compel  the  inquisition  to  act 
according  to  the  jcninciplea  of  iustioe.  But 
the  important  innuence  which  this  court 
had,  in  the  course  of  the  foUowmg  centu- 
ry, both  on  the  state  and  on  the  moral 
character  of  the  Spaniards,  could  not,  at 
that  time,  have  been  anticipated.  This 
noble  and  liigh-spirited  people  were  more 
debased  by  the  daric  power  of  the  inquisi- 
tion than  by  any  other  instrument  of  aiiri- 
traiy  government,  and  the  stagnation  of 
intellectual  action,  which  followed  the 
discovery  of  America,  concurred,  witii 
other  fatal  causes,  to  diminish  the  industiy 
of  the  people,  to  weaken  the  power  of  the 
state,  and  to  prevent,  for  a  long  time,  any 
proffress  to  higher  degrees  of  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  In  more  mod- 
em times,  when  the  spirit  of  persecution 
was  restrained  in  almost  all  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  the  original  organization 
of  the  inquisition  was  Init  little  changed; 
still  the  dread  of  this  dark  court  gradually 
diminished.  The  horrible  spectacle  of  an 
cButo  da  fi  was  seldom  wimessed  during 
tiie  last  century,  and  the  punishments  of 
the  inquisition  were  confined,  in  a  consid- 
erable degree,  to  those  men  who  had  be- 
come obnoxious  to  justice.  In  1763,  the 
grand  inquisitor  having,  contrary  to  the 
express  will  of  the  king,  published  a  bull, 
excommunicating  a  French  booJE,  was  ex- 
iled to  a  monaslerv  at  a  distance  fix>m 
Madrid.    A  royal  decree  forbade  tiie  in- 

r'sition  to  issue  any  conunands  without 
consent  of  the  king,  and  required  the 
grand  inquisitor,  in  the  condemnation  of 
books,  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  to  make  known  his  prohibition  only 
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by  ntm  of  tbe  power  pvea  him  by  hit 
offiee,  and  not  wkh  the  citatkm  of  buUsi 
The  decree  also  Mndeced  that,  before  pro- 
biUtiog  any  book,  the  author  ahould  be 
cited,  thai  his  defence  nu^  be  heard. 
Iq  1770,  during  the  adnuniatndon  of 
Aianda,  the  power  of  the  inquisition  was 
Smiled  to  the  punishment  of  obstinate 
boetica  and  apostsies,  and  it  was  foifoid- 
den  lo  imprison  any  <^  the  king's  subjects, 
without  fast  ftdly  proving  their  guilt  In 
1784,  it  was  detennined  mat,  if  Sie  inqui- 
ation  instituted  a  process  against  a  gran- 
dee, a  minister,  or,  in  short,  against  any 
officer  of  rank,  its  sols  must  be  subjected 
ID  the  royal  inspection.  If  we  consider 
the  principal  aeis  of  the  inquisition  during 
the  Idch  century,  we  shall  see  that,  not- 
vnihetanding  the  restraint  eiercMed  over 
it,  it  stfll  remained  an  instnwient  which, 
under  ft  vonble  circumstances,  might  ex- 
ert a  terrible  influence.  There  were  16 
pnyrincial  inquisitions  in  Spain  and  the 
cdonieiV  all  sukgect  to  the  supreme  tribu- 
saL  As  fete  as  1763,  we  find  that,  at  an 
mdo  4ajl  at  Ueiena,  some  obstinate  here- 
lies  w«e  committed  to  the  flsmea,  and,  in 
1777,  the  inquisition  armed  itself  with  all 
ito  lenoiB  agaimt  a  man  who  was  guilty 
of  nothing  more  than  imprudenee — the 
celehraied  Olavidss  (q.y.);  and,  in  1780, 
t  poor  woman  of  Seville  was  deckied 
goilly  of  wilehcnft,  and  was  burnt  aBve 
at  the  Slake.  With  all  the  limilB  whieh 
had  been  set  to  its  power,  with  all  the 
BiildneaB  of  the  tribtmal,  whose  principal 
officer^  under  the  pwooding  leignfl^  had 
been  BMMlty  nam  of  mteUigence  ami  mode- 
ntioo,  fliill  the  odious  spirit  of  the  institu- 
lioo,  and  the  uiyust  fmrm  of  proeedure, 
nrvived ;  and,  until  the  moment  when  it 
wm  abolkhed  by  Napoleon  (Dec  4, 1806), 
the  inouirition  continued  to  oe  a  powerftl 
obeiaeie  to  the  pro^feas  of  the  human  in- 
tEOect.  The  inquisition  publiihed  annu- 
ally a  catalogue  of  prolubiled  books,  in 
wfaieh,  among  some  mfidel  and  immoral 
«ock%  many  exedlent  or  umocent  IxxAs 
woe  included.  All  the  aiti^npts  of  en- 
fiffaiened  men,  towards  efl^tiiig  the  de- 
ttuction  of  thte  antiquated  instnimeDt  of 
a  dsik  poticy,  during  the  two  last  nipu> 
ipere  without  connexion,  and  thermre 
without  eflfect,  and  they  sunk  under  the 
aitifioes  wiiieh  an  all-powerftd  fiivorite, 
the  detgy  nod  the  inquisition  employed 
ftr  their  coounon  advantace.  The  pro- 
en^  eoocloded  as  late  as  1806,  against  two 
karoed  and  ezeellent  canons — ^Antonio 
and  Geronimo  Coesta,  whoae  destruction 
their  unworthy  bishop,  under  the  protec- 
tioo  of  the  prince  of  peace,  had  striven  to 


efiect— -was  die  last  aign  of  life  in  this  ter- 
rible court,  and  pbinly  shows  that  intrigue, 
when  united  with  the  secret  power  of  the 
inquisition,  had  great  influence  in  Spain, 
even  in  recent  times;  and  the  decisioD  of 
the  king,  which  decliared  the  accused  in- 
nocent^ and  condemned  the  proceedings 
of  the  inquisition  as  contrary  to  law,  was 
yet  tender  towards  the  inquisitorB,  and 
confirmed  the  general  opinioo,  which  pun- 
ished those  who  had  iaflen  into  the  power 
of  the  inquirition  with  the  Iobb  of  public 
esteem.  According  to  the  estimate  of 
Llorente,  the  number  of  victims  of  the 
Spanish  inquisition,  from  1461  to  1806, 
amounted  to  341,031.  Of  these,  31,912 
were  burnt,  17^859  burnt  in  eflSgy,  and 
991,456  were  subjected  to  severe  penance. 
Ferdmand  VII  reotablished  (1614)  die 
inquisition,  vriuch  had  been  abolished  du- 
rioig  the  Freoch  rule  in  Spain;  but,  on 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the 
eortes  (1890),  it  was  asnin  abohahed,  and 
was  not  revived  in  16S3,  by  the  advice  of 
the  European  powers.— in  Portugal,  the 
inquirition  vras  estabfished,  after  a  lenc 
contest,  in  15S7.  The  supreme  tribunal 
was  in  Lisbon ;  inferior  oourt^estaUiaiied 
in  the  other  cttieB,wefe  subject  to  this. 
The  grand  inqniritor  was  nominated  by 
the  king,  and  confirmed  by  the  p<^. 
Jolm  of  Braganasa.  after  the  delivery  of 
the  country  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  wish 
ed  to  destroy  the  inquirition.  But  he 
succeeded  cmly  in  depriving  it  of  the 
right  of  oonfiscatmff  the  property  of  the 
eondemned.  On  mis  account,  he  was 
exoommnnicated  after  his  death,  and  his 
wife  vras  obliged  to  permit  his  foody  to 
receive  absolution.  As  the  Snaoiarda 
took  the  inquisition  with  them  to  America, 
so  the  Portuguese  carried  it  to  India,  and 
established  it  at  Goa.  In  the  18di  ceaitury . 
the  power  of  the  inquiritmn  in  Poitu^ 
vras  restrained  1^  the  ordinsnce  whidi 
commanded  that  the  accuser  of  die  court 
should  fiiroish  die  accused  with  the  heads 
of  the  accusation  and  the  names  of  the 
witnesses,  that  the  accused  should  be  al- 
lowed to  have  die  aid  of  counsel,  and  that 
no  sentence  of  die  inquisition  should  be 
executed  until  confirmed  by  the  royal 
council.  The  late  king  aboUahed  the  in- 
qiiirition,  not  only  in  Portugal,  but  also  m 
Brazil  and  the  East  Indies^  and  caused 
all  its  records  at  Goa  to  be  burnt — ^The 
inquirition  restored  in  Rome  by  Pius  VII, 
has  jurisdiction  only  over  the  clergy,  and 
is  not  therefere  dangerous  to  those  who 
are  not  Cadiolics.  In  1896,  it  condemned 
to  death  Caschiur,  a  pupil  of  die  Propa- 
ganda, who  was  appoiiiied  patriarch  of 
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MempluBy  but  not  accepted  by  the  vioeroy 
of  Egypt  The  pope  changed  the  pun- 
iriiment  into  imprisonment  for  life.  His 
crime  is  unknown. — Among  the  late 
woiks  on  the  inquirition,  are  Llorente^ 
History  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  (Paris, 
1815;  in  Endish,  London,  18S7),  and 
Antonio  Pui^lanch's  Inquisition  Un- 
masked, fiom  the  Spanish  (London,  1816). 
The  Ridcords  of  the  Inquisition,  fiom 
the  original  MSS.,  taken  from  die  In- 
qujsitona]  Palace  at  Barcelona,  when  it 
was  stoimed  by  the  Insurrectionists  in 
1819  (Boston,  1828),  contain  interesting 
reports  of  some  particular  cases. 

iR^uisiTioif,  Process  of.  This  phrase 
is  used,  on  die  continent  of  Europe,  to  des- 
ignate that  kind  of  criminal  process  in 
which  the  court  takes  upon  itself  the 
inyesdjeadon  of  an  offence,  by  appointing 
one  of  its  members  to  collect  the  proon 
of  the  crime,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Ger- 
man courts.  Thus  the  process  of  in- 
quiadon  diflers  from  what  is  called  the 
proctMB  of  accusationj  where  the  court 
stands  between  the  ffovemment  and  the 
accused,  as  it  does  in  England  and  die  U. 
States.  In  civil  cases,  the  process  of  accu- 
sadon  prevails  also  in  the  German  courts. 
(See  Procisi ;  also  ^cctMoftoa,  and  AcL) 

LN.R.I. ;  abbreviation  for  .Xsnitf  JVbz- 
armttf  Rex  Judaorum  (Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
King  of  th^  Jews);  the  insciiption  which 
Pilate  put  over  the  head  of  Christ  when 
he  was  crucified. 

IifSAinTT.    (See  Mental  Derangemmt.) 

LrsciuPTiON,  in  archseoloffy,  is  used  to 
designate  any  monumental  writing,  in- 
tjmdfed  to  commemorate  some  remarkable 
event,  to  preserve  the  name  of  die  builder 
of  a  monument,  or  of  die  person  in  whose 
faoQor  it  W9B  erecledf  &c.  Inscriptions 
are  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of 
histoiy,  particulariy  for  die  earlier  periods 
of  nations,  when  other  written  documents 
are  rare  or  entirely  wanting,  and  tradition 
is  the  only  medium  of  lustorical  knowl- 
edge. After  the  invention  of  the  alphabet, 
the  earliest  application  of  the  art  of  writ- 
ing is  by  engravings  on  wood,  stone  or 
metals ;  and,  after  ^er  and  more  conve- 
nient materials  have  come  into  common 
use,  this  mediod  is  still  preferred  for  many 
purposes,  on  account  of  the  ffreater  dura- 
bilirjT  of  the  materiaL  We  nave  inscrip- 
tions, therefore,  from  all  nadoos  who  have 
arrived  at  a  ceitain  stage  of  civilization, 
on  walls  of  temples,  tombs,  triumphal 
monuments,  tablets,  vases,  &c.,  containing 
Haws,  decrees,  treaties,  religious  legend^ 
moral,  philosophical  or  scientific  preceptSi 
chronological  tables,  &c.,  generally  con- 


temporaiy  with  the  events  they  ooramem- 
orate.  Indian,  Penian,  Egyptian,  PhcB- 
nician,  Etruscan,  Grecian,  Roman,  &c^ 
inscriptions,  have  been  diligendy  studied, 
and  have  made  important  revelations  in 
the  hands  of  learned  and  ingenious  men. 
The  Esyptian  monuments  are  nunner- 
ous,  andcovered  with  inscriptions,  which 
the  leanied  have  only  recently  been 
able  to  decipher.  They  are  in  the  hiero- 
l^lyphic,  hieratic  and  demotic  characters^ 
m  the  Coptic  or  old  Egyptian  language, 
and  have  already  serv^  to  throw  much 
light  on  the  imperfect  accounts  of  histori- 
ans, and  to  supply  many  deficiencieB  in 
our  knowledge  of  Egyptian  history.  ( See 
Hienglypkka,)  The  Phoenician  monu- 
ments, oearing  inscriptions,  are  few.  The 
language  was  employed  on  the  mefialfl 
of  die  PhoBnician  cities  till  the  time  of 
Alexander,  and  was  carried  to  Carthasc, 
Cadiz,  Sic^  by  this  commercial  peoMe. 
Bardi^lemy  ( Jfefem.  de  Mead,  des  BdU»  Lei- 
trt$,  torn,  zxzii),  Swinton,  ChishuU,  have 
written  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  still  in- 
volved in  obscurity.  The  inscriptions  on 
the  ruins  of  Pasaripidfle,  Babylon  and 
Persepolis  (a.  v.),  are  in  the  arrow-headed 
character,  or  which  there  are  two  kindB^ 
the  Persian  and  the  Babylonian :  the  for- 
mer oonsisiB  of  three  sorts  of  charaeters, 
all  af  which  are  commonly  used  in  the 
same  inscription.  The  Penian  inscriptions, 
so  fiur  as  they  have  been  deciphered^ 
appear  to  contain  merely  names  of  die 
kings,  with  vridies  for  dieur  welfere.  The 
Babylonian  chaiacters  are  of  two  sort% 
and  are  sometimes  called  natf-fteckferf,  in 
distinction  from  the  Persian.  The  little 
that  is  known  relating  to  the  arrow- 
lieaded  characters  may  be  found  in  Hee- 
ren'6  Afeen,  i,  1 :  Hager^i  Din.  wi  the 
.BdfiyloiiumAumpe.  (London,  1801);  Von 
Hammer's  Fkmdgruben  dt»  Ortente,  iv.  4 ; 
Alexandei's  TrSodB  from  huUa  to  JBng- 
Umd  (London,  1837).  The  ancient  Ara- 
bic inscriptions  are  m  the  Cufic  character 
(see  Ci^  f^ritktg\  and  the  old  Hebrew 
aire  in  the  Samaritan  character.  Greek 
art  was  carried  from  its  native  soil  into  all 
thjB  countries  around  the  Meditenanean, 
by  commerce  and  colonies,  and,  by  the 
arms  of  Alexander  and  his  successom, 
even  into  the  remote  East  The  Greek 
language  appears  on  a  great  number  of 
monuments  m  this  extensive  region,  writ- 
ten in  different  characters,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  inscription,  and  in  different 
dialects  in  different  countries.  The  Done 
dialect  is  perceptible  in  the  monuments  of 
Dorian  colonies,  and  so  with  the  others. 
In  this  manner,  where  there  are  two  cities 
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or  ifM8  of  tbe  sune  name,  it  may  be 
dettnodiiied  to  winch  the  work  of  art 
flboold  be  attributed  by  tbe  dialect  of  the 
iDseiiptiQiL  The  fiMmaof  tbe  Greek  letters 
noderwNit  some  changes,  which  must  be 
attended  to  in  the  study  of  inscriptions: 
tbe  afaaence  or  admisnon  of  certain  letters 
(as  H  and  Q),  the  different  forms  of  the  sig- 
ma  (£,  C,  or  8)»  of  the  epsiton  (as  K  or  ^\ 
of  tne  o  (as  round  or  square,  O ),  of  the 
lambda  (as  A  or  L),  &c.,may  lud  in  deter- 
minin|(  the  age  of  a  monument  The 
eaiiy  inacriplions  are  often  from  ri^ht  to 
left,  sometimes  in  the  houHropkedon 
(q.  rX  which  was  abandoned  about  the 
middfe  of  the  Mb  centuiybefore  Christ 
(See  tbe  8tb  vol  of  the  Thuaur.  Antiq. 
Gnec  of  Gronovius ;  the  works  of  Po- 
eocke,  Chandler,  and  other  traveUers; 
MoDtSkueon^aPalmogrqpkiaChraca;  Mhn. 
de  PJkadSmie  d€9  In$enp^on9.\  The 
Etruscan  inscriptions,  on  vases  ana  monu- 
ments^ have  occasioned  much  dispute 
UBtODf  the  learned.  Niebuhr,  in  bis  Ro- 
man Histoiy,  says,  that  the  assertion  of 
Dionvaius^  that  the  Etruscans  spoke  a 
peculiar  languay,  deserves  full  credit, 
■nee  it  was,  in  bis  time,  a  iivins  langua^ ; 
and  it  ia  fully  confirmed  by  the  inscnp- 
tiooB  extant,  in  the  words  of  which  no 
analogy  with  tbe  Greek  or  Latin  can  be 
detected;  and  be  adds  in  a  note,  tet> 
among  all  the  Etruscan  words  of  which 
explanations  bave  been  protended,  only 
two  bave  been  t&^y  explained.  See, 
however,  Lanzi's  amti  dk  Lingua  Einu' 
CO  (Rome,  1789,  3  vols.) ;  Gori^s  Muwwn 
Etnigeum;  and  Ingbirami's  MtnmmaU. 
Bnu€ki  (1826).  From  tbe  Euguknan 
Tableau  discovered  in  1444,  Buonarotti, 
Gori  and  others  endeavored  to  form  an 
Alphabet :  the  former  thought  he  bad  dis- 
covered 24,  the  latter  16  letters.  The 
Latin  inecriptions  are  the  most  fifequendy 
met  with.  They  are  found  on  monu- 
ments of  all  descriptions;  some  veiy 
ancient  ones  are  yet  preserved.  (See 
GnBvius's  neaaur.  Atitia.  Rom^  vol.  4,  and 
Fabridus^s  BibUMeea  JjatmOy  bb.  iv,  c.  3.) 
Inscriptions  are  called  bilingtudf  when 
tbe  characterB  are  taken  finom  two  di&r- 
ent  languages,  as  was  sometimes  done  by 
tbe  vanquiabed  people,  in  complunent  to 
their  conquerors.  Inscriptions  are  some- 
times repeated  in  different  languages,  or 
in  di^rent  characterB,  on  the  same  monu- 
ment; «^  for  instance,  in  the  language  of 
the  province  and  in  the  Greek  or  Latin, 
in  the  times  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
empires.  Some  <^tbe  general  collections 
of  uMcriptions  are,  Gruter's  Auer^pHonu 
>  Clara  Qrami  (Amsterdam,  1707, 


3  vols., Mo];  Muratori's  Tkeiourus  Vet, 
huerw.  (Milan,  1739,  4  vols.)  Consult, 
also,  the  works  of  Selden,  Prideaux,  Chan- 
dler, and  Mattaire  on  the  Parian  (Anmde- 
lian)  mariales  (q. y.)\  tbe  AnJuBologia  Bri- 
ianmea  1779  to  1B22,  21  vols..  So. ;  the 
Mhnoina  de  VAcadimU  dts  hiacripHotis; 
and  the  numerous  works  on  particular 
countries,  cities  or  collections.  (See  Med- 
al, Vase,  ObeUskiy  Pyramids,  &c.) 

IifscRipnoNS,  AcAOKMT  OF.  (See 
Jlcademy,) 

IifSECTivoBA ;  animals  which  five,  or 
are  thought  to  live,  on  insects.  Divis- 
ions of  this  sort  cannot  be  very  exact. 
Some  tngedwora  drink  blood  with  defight, 
or  eat  grass  occasionaUy,  and  some  of  the 
beasts  of  prey,  whose  principal  food  is 
larger  game,  are  fond  of  flies.  Among 
biras,  the  mndivin'a  form  a  very  numerous 
class. 

Insects,  in  natural  history.  Under  the 
bead  EmUmologif,  an  account  is  given  of 
Latreille's  system  of  this  department  of 
natural  history.  The  foUowmg  descrip- 
tion of  the  characteristics  of  insects  appfies 
to  the  Crustacea  and  anchnides,as  well 
as  to  insects,  stricdy  so  called.  Insects 
are  not  furnished  with  red  blood,  but 
their  vessels  contain  a  treoisparent  lymph. 
This  may  serve  to  distin^ish  them  from 
the  superior  animals,  but  it  is  common  to 
them  with  many  of  tbe  inferior ;  though 
Cuvier  has  demonstxated  the  existence  of 
a  kind  of  red  blood  in  some  of  the  vermes. 
They  are  destitute  of  internal  bones,  but, 
in  place  of  them,  are  furnished  with  a 
hani  external  covering,  to  which  the 
muscles  are  attached,  which  serves  them 
both  for  skin  and  bones;  they  are  like- 
wise without  a  spine  formed  of  vertebrc, 
which  is  found  m  all  the  superior  classes 
of  animals,  lliey  are  furnished  vrith  ar- 
ticulated legs,  six  or  more;  this  drouno- 
stance  distinguishes  them  from  aU  other 
animals  destitute  of  a  spine  formed  of  ver- 
tebne.  A  veiy  great  number  of  insects 
undergo  a  metamorphosis:  this  takes 
place  in  all  the  winged  insecta  They 
frequendy  change  their  skin  in  the  prog- 
ress of  then-  growth.  A  veiy  great  num- 
ber of  insects  are  furnished  with  jaws 
placed  transversely.  The  wings  with 
which  a  veiY  great  number  of  insects  are 
furnished,  distmguish  them  from  all  other 
animds,  wbich  are  not  furnished  with  a 
spine  composed  of  vertebrae.  Insects  are 
ffenerallv  oviparous;  scorpions  and  aphi- 
des, duruig  the  sunmier  months,  are  vivip- 
aroua  Insects  have  no  nostrils ;  are  doB- 
titute  of  voice ;  they  are  not  fUmished 
with  a  distinct  heart,  composed  of  ventri- 
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ele  and  auricle.  IncobatioQ  ib  not  neces- 
saiy  for  batching  their  eggs.  Insects, 
like  all  other  organized  bodle^  which 
form  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
are  composed  of  fluids  and  8otid&  In  the 
four  superior  classes  of  animals,  viz.,  mam- 
malia, birds,  reptiles  and  fishes,  the  bones 
form  the  most  solid  part,  and  occupy  the 
interior  part  both  of  me  trunk  and  limbs ; 
they  are  surrounded  vrith  muscles,  Rea- 
ments,  cellular  membrane,  and  skin.  The 
matter  is  reversed  in  the  class  of  insects ; 
the  exterior  part  is  most  solid,  serving  at 
the  same  time  both  for  skin  and  bones ;  it 
encloses  the  muscles  and  internal  organs, 
gives  firmness  to  the  whole  body,  and,  by 
means  of  its  articulations,  the  limbs,  and 
different  parts  of  the  body,  perform  their 
various  motions.  In  many  insects,  such 
as  the  crab,  lobster,  &c.,  the  external  cov- 
ering is  very  hard,  and  destitute  of  organi- 
zation; it  is  composed  of  a  calcareous 
earth,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  gel- 
atine, fisrmed  by  an  exudation  jrom  the 
surface  of  the  body.  As  its  great  haixlness 
would  check  the  growth  of  the  animal, 
nature  has  provided  a  remedy;  all  of 
these  crustaceous  insects  cast  their  shell 
annually.  The  skin  of  most  of  the  other 
insect^  is  softer,  and  organized,  being 
formed  of  a  number  of  thm  membranes, 
adhering  closely  to  one  another,  and  put- 
ting on  the  appearance  of  horn.  It  owes 
its  greater  softness  to  a  larger  proportion 
of  gelatine.  The  muscles  of  insects  con- 
sist of  fibres  formed  of  fiisciculi ;  there  are 
commonly  but  two  muscles  to  produce 
motion  in  any  of  their  limbs,  the  one  an 
extensor,  the  other  a  fiexor.  These  mus- 
cles are  conomonty  attached  to  a  tendon, 
composed  of  a  homy  substance,  connected 
to  the  part  which  they  are  destined  to  put 
in  motion.  In  most  insects,  the  brain  is 
situated  a  littie  above  the  oesophagus;  it 
divides  into  two  large  branches,  which  sur- 
round the  Q9sophagus,and  unite  a^am  under 
it,  from  which  junction  a  whitish  nervous 
cord  proceeds,  corresponding  to  the  spmal 
marrow  of  the  superior  animals,  which 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  body, 
forming  in  its  course  1^  or  13  knots  or 
ganglions,  from  each  of  which  small 
nerves  proceed  to  different  parts  of  the 
body.  Whether  insects  be  endowed  with 
any  senses  different  from  those  of  the 
superior  animals,  cannot  easily  be  ascer- 
tained. Jt  appears  prettv  evident,  that 
they  possess  viaon,  heanng,  smell  and 
touch ;  as  to  the  sense  of  taste,  we  are 
left  to  conjecture ;  for  we  are  acquainted 
with  no  mcts  by  which  we  can  prove  that 
insects  do  or  do  not  enjoy  the  sense  of 


taste.    The  eyes  of  insects  are  of  two 
kinds;  the  one  compoimd,  composed  of 
lenses,  laige,  and  only  two  in  number; 
the  other  are  small,  smooth,  and  vary  in 
number  from  two  to  eight.    The  small 
lenses,  which  form  the  compound  eycb, 
are    veiy   numerous;   8000   have    been 
counted  in  a  common  house  fly,  and  1700 
in  a  butterfly.    The  far  greater  number 
of  insects  have  only  two  eyes;  but  some 
have  three,  as  the  scolopencfra ;  some  four, 
as  the  gyrinus;  some  six,  as  scoi^nous; 
some  eight,  as  spiders.    The  eyes  of  in- 
sects are  commonly  immovable;  cnhsy 
however,  have  the  power  of  moving  their 
eyes.    That  insects  are  endowed  with  the 
sense  ofhearing,  can  no  longer  be  disputed, 
since  frog-hoppNers,  crickets,  &c.,  furnish 
us  with  undeniable  proofs  of  the  fiict. 
Nature  has  provided  the  males  of  these 
insects  with  the  means  of  calling  their  fe- 
males, by  an  instrument  fitted  to  produce 
a  sound  which  is  heard  by  the  latter.  The 
male  and  female  death-watch  give  notice 
of  each  other's  presence,  by  repeatedly 
striking  with  their  mandibl^  against  old 
wood,  &c.,  their  flivorite  haunts.    Their 
ears  have  been  discovered  to  be  placed  at 
the  root  of  their  antennsB,  and  can  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  in  some  of  the  larger  kinds, 
as  the  lobster.    The  antenn«  or  feelers 
seem  to  be  merely  instruments  of  feeling, 
though   some   naturalists   have  thought 
them  to  be  organs  of  tasting  and  smelling ; 
and  others,  of  a  sense  unknown  to  us. 
The  amazing  variety  in  the  mouths  of  in- 
sects, is  evident  fit)m  the  fiict,  that  their 
whole  classification,  in  the  Fabrician  sys- 
tem, is  founded  on  it.    That  insects  enjoy 
the  faculty  of  smelling  is  very  evident ;  it  is 
tiie  most  perfect  of  all  thev  senses.    Bee- 
ties  of  various  sorts,  the  different  species 
of  dermestes,  flies,  &c.,  perceive  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  the  smell  of  ordure  and 
dead  bodies,  and  resort  in  swarms  to  the 
situations  in  which  they  occur,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  food,  or  laying 
their  eggs.    Insects  feed  on  a  neat  variety 
of  substances ;  there  are  few  things,  either 
in  the  vegetable  or  animal  kinpdom,  which 
are  not  consumed  by  some  ofthem.    The 
leaves,  flowers,  fhiit,  and  even  the  ligne- 
ous parts  of  vegetables,  afford  nourish- 
ment to  a  very  manerous  class;  animal 
bodies,  both  dead  and  alive,  even  man 
himself^  is  preyed  on  by  many  of  them : 
several  species  of  the  louse,  of  the  acaras, 
of  the  gnat,  and  the  common  flea,  draw 
their  nourishment  from  the  surfkce  of  his 
body;  the  pulex  ulcerans  penetrates  the 
cuticle,  and  even  enten  his  flesh.    A  spe- 
cies of  gadfly  (oestrus  homiBis)  dqxMltoitB 
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«g]^  iinder  bis  skio,  where  the  larvs  feed. 
Other  caterpillars  iosixiuate  themselves  in- 
10  difierent  cavities  of  his  body.  All  tlie 
inferior  animals  liave  tlieir  peculiar  para- 
sitical insects,  which  feed  on  them  during 
iheir  life.  There  are  some  insects  which 
can  feed  only  on  one  species.  Many  cat- 
erpillais,  both  of  moths  and  butterflies, 
feed  on  the  leaves  of  some  particular  veg- 
etable,  and  would  die,  could  they  not  ob- 
tain this.  There  are  others  which  can 
make  use  of  two  or  three  kinds  of  vegeta- 
bles, but  which  never  attain  full  perfec- 
tion, except  wlien  they  are  fed  on  one 
particular  kind  ;  for  example,  the  common 
alk-worm  eats  readily  all  the  ppecies  of 
mulberry,  and  even  common  lettuce,  but 
asains  its  greatest  size,  and  pixKiuces  most 
alk,  when  fed  on  the  white  mulbeny. 
There  are  a  great  many  wliich  feed  indis- 
rrinunately  on  a  variety  of  vegetables. 
Almost  all  herbivorous  insects  eat  a  great 
deal,  and  very  ftequently ;  and  most  of 
them  perish,  if  deprived  of  food  but  for  a 
short  time.  Carnivorous  insects  can  live 
a  hmg  while  without  food,  as  the  carabus, 
(iiiisctis,  &c.  As  many  insects  cannot 
transport  themselves  easily,  in  quest  of 
food,  to  places  at  a  distance  from  one 
aoother,  nature  has  furnished  tiie  perfect 
Insects  of  noany  species  with  an  instinct, 
which  leads  them  to  deposit  their  eggs  in 
situations  where  the  larva?,  as  nrion  as 
hatched,  may  find  that  kind  of  food  which 
i>i  best  adapted  to  tlioir  nature.  Most  of 
the  butterflies^  though  tbey  fluttrr  about, 
ci*d  collect  the  nectareous  juice  of  a  variety 
of  flowers,  as  food  for  tliemselves,  always 
depoeit  their  eggs  on  or  near  to  tliose 
vegetables  which  are  destined,  by  nature, 
to  become  the  food  of  their  larvte.  The 
various  species  of  ichneumon  deposit  tlieir 
fggs  in  the  bodies  of  those  insects  on 
which  their  larvae  feed.  (See  Ichneumon.) 
The  ffijnex  and  sphex  are  likewise  careful 
:o  deposit  their  eggs  in  situations  where 
their  larvae,  when  hatched,  may  find  subf 
i^!5tenGe.  The  sphex  flgulus  deposits  its 
rns  on  the  bodies  of  spiders  which  it  has 
k&dy  and  enclosed  in  a  cell  composed 
of  clay.  Some  insects,  at  different  periods 
fit  tbeir  existence,  make  use  of  aliment 
of  very  diflferent  properties ;  the  larvae  of 
^iine  are  carnivorous,  while  the  perfect 
.natct  feeds  on  the  nectareous  juice  of 
flowers,  e.  g.  sirex,  ichneumon,  &c.  The 
hiTvsB  of  most  of  the  lepidopterous  insect?? 
kcd  on  tlje  leaves  and  young  shoots  of 
vegetables,  while  the  perfect  insects  either 
take  no  food  at  ail,  or  subsist  on  the  sweet 
juice  which  they  extract  from  flowers: 
lodeed,  the  consiniction  of  their  moutlis 
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prevents  them  from  taking  any  other  than 
fluid  food.  We  shall  now  refer  to  the 
functions  of  insects,  beginning  wth  res- 
piration, which  is  die  act  of  inhaling  and 
exhahng  the  air  into  and  out  of  the  hings. 
Mammalia,  birds,  and  most  of  the  am- 
piiibia,  breathe  through  the  mouth  and 
nostriJs.  The  air,  when  received  into  the 
lungs,  is  mixed  with  the  blood,  and  imparts 
to  it  soraetliing  necessary,  and  carries  off 
somethinff  noxious.  Some  autliors  have 
asserted  mat  insects  have  no  lungs;  hut 
later  experiments  and  observations  show 
that  no  species  is  without  them,  or,tet  least, 
something  similar  to  them ;  and,  in  many 
insects,  they  are  larger  m  proportion  to 
their  bodies  than  ui  other  animals.  In 
most  of  them,  they  lie  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  and  send  out ,  lateral 
pores  or  tracheae.  The  respiration  of  in- 
sects has  attracted  the  attention  of  many 
naturalists;  and  it  is  found  that  insects  do 
not  breathe  through  the  mouth  or  nostiils ; 
that  there  are  a  number  of  vessels,  for  the 
reception  of  air,  placed  alone  on  each  side 
of  the  body,  commordy  caBed  spimcida^ 
which  are  subdivided  into  a  number  of 
smaller  vessels,  or  bronchiae ;  that  the  ves- 
sels, or  tracheae,  which  proceed  from  the 
ix)res  on  the  sides,  are  not  composed  of  a 
simple  membrane,  but  are  tubes  formed 
(»f  circular  rugse ;  that  tlie  spiracula  ai-e 
distinguishable,  and  are  covered  "with  a 
small  scaly  plate,  willi  an  opening  in  the 
middle  like  a  button-hole,  which  is  fur- 
nislied  with  membranes,  or  threads,  to 

Crevcnt  the  admission  of  extraneous 
odies.  Insects  are  the  only  animals 
wiiliout  vertebne,  in  whicli  the  sexes  are 
distinguislied.  Copulation  is  perfonned 
in  them  by  the  introduction  or  the  parts 
of  generation  of  the  male  into  those  of  the 
female.  All  insects  ai*e  either  male  or 
female,  except  in  a  lew  of  the  genera  of 
the  order  ki/menopterti,  such  as  the  bee, 
ant,  &c.,  where  individuals  are  to  be 
found,  which  are  neither  male  nor  fe 
male,  and,  on  that  account,  cAlled  neuters. 
Among  the  bees,  the  neutere  form  the  far 
gi-eAier  part  of  the  comnumity,  and  per- 
form the  office  of  laborer.  Among  the 
ants,  die  neuters  are  very  numerous,  and 
constitute  the  only  active  members  of  the 
society.  It  lias  been  alleored,  that  these 
neuters  are  nothing  but  females,  whose 
fjarts  have  not  been  developed  for  want 
of  proper  nourishment.  OUver,  however,  •% 
at'ter  strict  examination,  is  disposed  to 
think  them  really  different,  though  he 
does  not  adduce  facts  suflicient  to  estab- 
lisli  his  opinion.  The  parts  which  dis 
tiiig'tiish  the  male  from  the  female  may  be 
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divided  into  two  clasBes,  viz.,  1.  those 
which  ave  DOt  diractiv  connected  with 
generation ;  2.  those  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  generation. 
The  ctrcumsCanoes  which  have  no  direct 
communication  vnth  generation,  which 
serve  to  point  out  the  distinction  between 
the  sexes,  are  the  difTerence  of  size  ob- 
servable in  the  nude  and  ibmale;  the 
brightness  of  the  color  in  each ;  the  form 
and  number  of  articulations  of  the  anten- 
nss;'  the  size  and  form  of  their  wIms; 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  sting.  The 
male  is  always  smaller  than  the  female ; 
the  fhmale  ant  is  nearly  six  times  larger 
than  the  male:  the  female  cochineal  is 
from  12  to  15  times  the  size  of  the  male ; 
th9  female  termes  is  200  or  900  times  the 
aze  of  the  male ;  the  colore  of  the  male 
are  commonly  much  more  brilliant  than 
those  of  the  female ;  this  is  particulariy 
the  case  in  lepidopteroos  insects ;  in  some 
insects,  the  color  of  the  male  is  totally 
different  fhnn  that  of  the  female:  the 
antennae  of  the  male  are  commonly  of  a 
different  form,  and  laner  than  those  of  the 
female:  frequently  me  males  are  fur- 
nished with  wings,  while  the  females 
have  none ;  the  lampyris,  coccus  and  blat- 
ta,  and  several  moths,  aftbrd  an  example 
of  this :  the  female  bee  is  fumiidied  with 
a  sting,  while  the  male  is  destitute  of  one: 
the  imles  of  some  insects  are  furnished 
virith  sharp,  prominent  points,  resembling 
boms,  ntuated  either  on  the  head  or 
breast,  which  are  either  not  perceptible, 
or  very  fidntly  marked,  in  the  female. 
The  parts  essential  to  generation  afford 
the  b«a  distinguishinff  marie ;  in  most  in- 
sects, they  are  situated  near  the  extremity 
of  the  rectum ;  by  pressing  the  abdomen 
near  to  the  anus,  they  may  frequently  be 
made  to  protrude ;  but  the  parts  of  gene- 
ration are  not  always  situated  near  the 
anus ;  in  the  spiders,  they  are  situated  in 
the  feelers ;  in  the  libellula,  the  male 
organ  is  situa^  in  the  breast,  while  that 
of  the  female  is  placed  at  the  anus.  The 
eggs  of  insects  are  of  two  sorts ;  the  first 
membranaceous,  like  the  em  of  the  tor- 
toise and  the  other  repti^;  the  other 
covered  vrith  a  shell,  lilce  those  of  the 
buds.  Their  figure  varies  exceedinffly ; 
some  are  round,  some  elUpdcol,  some  len- 
ticular, some  cylindrical,  some  pyramidal, 
some  flat,  some  square;  but  the  round 
and  oval  are  the  most  common.  The 
eggs  of  insects  seldom  increase  in  size, 
mm  the  time  they  have  been  deposited 

5  the  parent  tiU  they  are  hatched :  those 
the  tenthredo,  however,  and  of  some 
others,  are  observed  to  increase  in  bulk. 


At  first,  there  is  nothing  to  be  perceived 
in  the  eggs  of  insects  but  a  wateiy  fiuid ; 
afier  some  little  time,  an  obscure  point  is 
observable  in  the  centre,  which,  according 
to  Swammerdam,  is  not  the  insect  itself 
but  only  its  head,  which  first  acquires  con- 
sistence and  color ;  and  the  same  author 
alleces,  that  insects  do  not  increase  in  bulk 
in  me  egg,  but  that  their  parts  only  ac- 

auire  shape  and  consistence.  Dnder  the 
liell  of  the  egg,  there  is  a  thin  and  very 
delicate  pellicle,  in  which  tbe  insect  is  en- 
veloped, which  may  be  compared  to  the 
chorion  and  amnios,  which  surround  tlie 
fbtus  in  quadrupeds.  The  little  insect 
remains  in  the  e^g  till  the  fluids  are  dissi- 
pated, and  till  its  limbs  have  acquired 
strength  to  break  the  egg  and  make  its 
escape ;  the  different  species  of  insects 
remain  enclosed  in  the  egg  for  very  differ- 
ent periods ;  some  continue  enclosed  only 
a  few  days,  othera  remam  for  several 
montha  The  eg|gs  of  many  insects  re- 
main vrithout  being  hatched  during  the 
whole  winter,  and  the  youns  insects  do 
not  come  forth  from  them  till  the  season 
at  which  the  leaves  of  the  vegetables,  on 
which  they  feed,  begin  to  expand.  When 
the  insects  are  ready  to  break  their  prison, 
tlieycommonlv  attempt  to  pierce  the  shell 
with  their  teem,  and  form  a  circular  hole, 
through  which  they  put  forth  first  one  leg, 
and  then  another,  till  they  extricate  them- 
selves entirely.  Insects  afford  nourish- 
ment to  a  great  number  of  the  superior 
animals ;  many  of  the  fishes,  reptiles  and 
bhrds,  draw  the  principal  part  of  their  sus- 
tenance iacom  that  source.  The  immense 
swarms  of  different  species  of  crab,  which 
abound  in  eveiy  sea,  directly  or  indirectly 
form  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the 
cod,  haddock,  herrmsr,  and  a  great  variety 
of  fishes.  Tlie  snasJce,  lizard,  frog,  and 
many  other  reptiles,  feed  both  on  land  and 
aquatic  uisects.  Gallinaceous  fowls,  and 
many  of  the  small  birds,  &c.,  feed  on  in- 
sects. Swallows,  indeed,  feed  entirely  on 
winged  insects.  They  afibrd  food,  uke- 
wise,  to  many  of  the  mammalia,  viz.^  to 
many  species  of  the  bat,  to  the  ant-eater, 
&C.,  and  even  to  man  himself.  Many 
species  of  crab,  viz.,  lobster,  common  crab, 
shrimp,  prawn,  land-crab,  &c.,  are  reck- 
oned delicacies.  The  larvee  of  some 
coleopterous  insects  and  locusts  form  part 
of  the  food  of  man.  Insects,  likewise,  by 
consuming  decayed  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  wBch,  if  left  to  undereo  the  putre^ 
factive  process  on  the  sumce  of  the 
ground,  might  taint  the  atmosphere  with 
pestilential  vapors,  preserve  the  air  pure 
for  the  respiration  of  man  and  other  ani- 
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mab.  On  the  other  hand,  the  uyuriee 
which  tbe^  inflict  upon  ub  are  extenaiye 
and  comphcated ;  and  the  remediee  which 
we  attempt,  are  often  aggravations  of  the 
eirily  because  they  are  duected  by  an  iffno- 
rence  of  the  economy  of  nature.  The 
httle  knowledge  which  we  have  of  the 
modes  hf  which  insects  may  be  impeded 
in  their  destruction  of  much  that  is  valua- 
ble to  usj^has  probably  proceeded  fiom 
our  contempt  or  their  individual  insignifi- 
cance. The  security  of  property  has 
ceased  to  be  endangered  by  quadrupeds 
of  prey,  and  yet  our  gardens  are  ravaged 
by  aphides  and  caterpiUara.  It  is  some- 
what startling,  to  affirm  that  the  condition 
of  the  human  race  is  seriously  injured  by 
these  petty  annoyances ;  but  it  is  perfectly 
true,  that  the  art  and  industry  of  man  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  overcome  the  collec- 
tive fiwce,  the  individual  perseverance, 
and  the  complicated  machmery  of  de- 
struction which  insects  employ.  A  small 
ant,  according  to  a  most  careful  and  phi- 
losophical observer  (Humboldt)^  opposes 
almost  invincible  obstacles  to  the  progress 
of  civihzation  in  many  parts  of  the  equi- 
noctial zone.  These  animals  devour  pa- 
per and  parchment ;  tfiey  destroy  every 
book  and  manuscript  Many  provinces 
of  Spanish  America  cannot,  in  conse- 
quence, show  a  written  document  of  a 
hundred  years'  existence.  ^  What  devel- 
opement,"  he  adds,  ''can  the  civilization 
<^a  people  aastune,  if  there  be  nothing  to 
connect  the  present  with  the  pest ;  if  the 
depositories  of  human  knowledge  must 
be  eonstandy  renewed ;  if  the  moniunents 
oi  genius  and  wisdom  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  ?"  Again,  there  are 
beetles  which  deposit  their  larves  in  trees, 
in  such  formidable  numbers,  that  whole 
forests  perish  beyond  the  power  of  reme- 
dy»  The  pines  of  the  Hartz  have  thus 
been  destroyed  to  an  enormous  extent; 
and  at  one  place  in  South  Carolina,  at 
least  90  trees  in  every  100,  upon  a  tract 
cf  30O0  acres,  were  swept  away  by  a 
small,  black,  win^  hug.  Wilson,  the 
historian  of  Amencan  birds,  speaking  of 
the  labors  of  the  ivory-billed  wood-pecker, 
says,  *^  Would  it  be  beUeved  that  the  lar- 
vse  of  an  insect,  or  fly,  no  larger  than  a 
grain  of  rice,  should  silently,  and  in  one 
season,  destroy  some  thousand  acres  of 
pine  trees,  many  of  them  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  diameter,  and  150  feet  high  ? 
In  some  places,  the  whole  woods,  as  far  as 
you  can  see  around  you,  are  dead,  strip- 
ped of  the  bark,  their  wintiy-looking  arms 
and  bare  trunks  bleaching  in  the  sun,  and 
turning  in  ruins  before  every  blast"  The 


subterraneous  larvas  of  aspecies  of  beede 
has  oflen  caused  a  complete  fiiilure  of  the 
seed-corn,  as  in  the  district  of  Halle  in 
1613.  The  com- weevil,  which  extracts 
the  flour  from  grain,  leaving  the  husk  be- 
hind, will  destroy  the  contents  of  the 
largest  storehouses  in  a  very  short  period. 
The  wire-worm  and  the  tumip-ny  arc 
dreaded  by  every  former.  The  ravages 
erf*  the  locust  are  too  well  known  not  to  be 
at  once  recollected,  as  an  example  of  the 
fomudable  collective  power  of  the  insect 
race.  The  white  ants  of  tropical  coun- 
tries sweep  away  whole  viUa^e^  with  as 
much  certainty  as  a  fire  or  an  mundatkm ; 
ships  even  have  been  destroyed  by  these 
indefatigable  rqHihlic%  and  the  dodcs  and 
embankments  of  Europe  have  been  threat- 
ened by  such  minute  ravagers. 
Insolvbrct.  (See  BcmknpL) 
IifSTAKcc  On  the  European  conti- 
nent, a  oouit  is  said  to  be  oiihejfnt  ta- 
staace,  vfhesk  it  has  orinnal  jurisdiction  e£ 
a  case ;  of  the  Mcoaa  tn^toice,  when  it 
has  fqipellate  jurisdiction  fixim  a  lower 
court;  of  the  Mrd  inshnctj  when  it  has 
appellate  jurisdiction  from  courts  of  the 
second  instance.  In  some  cases,  general- 
ly criminal,  a  court  may  be  of  the  first  or 
second  instance,  according  to  the  place 
where  the  process  was  begun;  for  in- 
stance, if  a  man  is  tried  in  Prussia  for  a 
high  crime,  and  found  guilty,  he  appeals, 
ai^  the  case  is  sent  to  another  criminal 
eourt,  chosen  by  the  goveroment,  which, 
in  this  case,  is  of  the  seeond  instance; 
while,  in  the  next  case,  perbane,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  two  courts  may  oe  reversed. 
To  akaohe  ab  tMUmUa  means  to  absolve 
a  person  from  an  accusation,  without  car- 
rying through  the  process. 

Instinct  (from  the  Latin  instinciui); 
that  impulse,  produced  by  the  peculiar 
nature  of  an  animal,  which  prompts  it  to 
do  certain  thincs,  without  beinff  direeted, 
in  acting  thus,  by  reflection,  and  which  is 
immediately  connected  with  its  own  in- 
dividual preservation,  or  with  that  of  its 
kind.  Thus  the  new-bom  duck  hastens 
to  the  water,  the  infont  sucks,  without 
being  taught  to  do  so;  all  animals  eat 
when  they  feel  hunger,  drink  when  (hey 
are  thirsty,  by  instinct  All  the  instincts 
of  animaJs  are  directed  to  the  preserva- 
tion either  of  the  individual  or  of  the  ge- 
nus. They  appear  in  the  selection  of  f<^ 
avoiding  of  mjurious  substances,  taking 
care  of  their  young,  and  providing  for 
them  before  they  are  bom;  as  the  bird, 
for  instance,  builds  its  nest  to  receive  its 
fumre  progeny.  The  instinct  of  motk>n, 
and  the  opposite  instinct,  which  compels 
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the  bird,  for  instance,  to  remain  on  her 
eggs,  at  the  period  of  incubation,  are 
equally  strong.  The  building  of  dwell- 
ings is,  in  the  case  of  many  animals,  a 
highly  curious  exercise  of  instinct;  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  the  beaver  and  the 
bee.  They  are  evidently  actuated  by  in- 
stinct, as  they  always  succeed  the  first 
time  they  attempt  it  Certain  instincts 
lead  to  certain  chanses ;  for  histance,  to 
migrating,  or  to  coupling  at  certain  times, 
to  builduig  nests,  and  expelling  tlie  young 
when  they  are  fledged,  and  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  Instinct  sometimes 
misleads ;  as,  for  instance,  tlie  fl^  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  flower  of  the  stapdia  kwsutaf 
deceived  by  the  smell  of  this  plant,  which 
resembles  uat  of  meat  in  a  state  of  putre- 
faction. The  young,  in  this  case,  perish 
from  want  of  fooa  Two  thin^  are 
wordiy  to  be  remarked.  Men  often  act 
from  insdnct,  when  least  aware  of  it,  and 
often  explain  actions  in  other  animals,  by 
instinct,  in  which  they  cannot  be  actuated 
by  it,  but  in  which  memory,  and  the 
power  of  combination,  must  necessarily 
be  supposed.  Numberless  anecdotes  of 
dogs  prove  this.  The  intelligence  of 
anunals  is  an  extremely  interesting  sub- 
ject, and  though  there  are  several  nishly 
valuable  worl^  on  it,  yet  it  is  fiir  from 
having  been  thorouffhly  investigated. 

Instititte,  the  National.  This  learn- 
ed body,  wluch  was  organized  after  the 
first  storm  of  the  revolution,  durins 
which  all  the  academies  of  learning  and 
arts  in  France  bad  perished,  was  formed 
by  the  decree  of  the  3d  Brumave  of  the 
year  4,  fiiom  the  Acadhnit  FVangaise,  the 
AtaAtmit  des  Sciences,  and  the  Acadhnie 
des  BcUea  Lettres  et  Inscriptions,  Its  ob- 
ject >vas  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  by  continual  researches,  by  the 
publication  of  new  discoveries,  and  by  a 
correspondence  with  the  most  distinguish- 
ed scholars  of  idi  countries,  and  especially 
by  promoting  such  scientific  and  literary 
undertakings  as  would  tend  to  the  nation- 
al welfare  and  glor}'.  The  institute 
was  composed  of  a  number  of  members 
residing  at  Paris,  and  an  equal  number  of 
associates  ((u^oct^)  in  the  different  parts 
of  tlie  republic.  Each  class  could  also 
choose  eight  learned  foreigners  as  asso- 
ciates. It  was  at  first  divided  into  three 
claaBes,each  of  which  was  subdivided  into 
several  sections.  The  first  class  embraced 
the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences, 
the  second  tlie  moral  and  historical,  and 
the  tliifd  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  The 
number  of  active  members,  exclusive  of 
the  assQcUSf  was  Umited  to  144.     The 


national "  institute  received,  however,  its 
final  organization  by  a  decree  of  the  3d 
Piuviose  of  the  year  11  (January  23, 
1^03).  It  was  then  divided  into  4  classes 
— 1.  the  class  of  the  physical  and  madie- 
matical  sciences,  consisting  of  65  mem- 
bers ;  2.  the  class  of  the  French  lancuagc 
and  literature,  consisting  of  40  menibere ; 
3.  the  class  of  history  and  ancient  litera* 
ture,  of  40  members ;  and  4.  the  class  of 
tlie  fine  arts,  with  28  members.  In  the 
last  years  of  the  imperial  government,  tiio 
title  of  the  national  institute  was  ex- 
changed for  Uiat  of  the  imperial  institute* 
The  restoration  of  the  Biourbons  gave 
rise  to  new  changes  in  this  learned  body, 
which  restored  it,  in  some  degree,  to  its 
original  condition.  *  A  royal  ordinance  of 
March  21, 1816,  first  restored  tha  former 
names  of  the  classes,  so  that  the  name 
of  institute  was  applied  only  to  the  whole 
body  collectively.  The  same  ordinance 
assigned  the  first  rank  to  the  Acadhnie 
Frangaise,  as  being  the  oldest ;  the  next 
rank  to  the  AcadSmie  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles  Lettres ;  the  third  to  the  Acckimie  des 
Sciences ;  and  the  last  to  the  AccuUmie  des 
Beaux  Arts.  These  united  academies  were 
under  the  personal  direction  of  the  king, 
and  each  bad  an  independent  organiza- 
tion, and  a  free  exercise  of  the  powers 
committed  to  them.  To  each  academy 
were  attached  10  honoraiy  niembere, 
who  hnd  merely  the  right  of  beiner  pres- 
ent at  til  i  meetings.  Such  of  the  rormer 
honorary  members  and  academicians  as 
had  returned  with  the  court,  became,  as 
a  matter  of  right,  honorary  members  of 
their  respective  academies.  A  list  of 
names,  appended  to  the  royal  decree,  de- 
termined the  members.  The  Acadhxie 
Frangaise  is  well  known  to  be  cliarged 
with  the  composition  of  a  French  dic- 
tionary. Villemain,  the  successor  of  Fon- 
tanes,  and  Cuvier,  are  die  most  eloquent 
members.  As  every  one  who  has  brought 
a  vaudeville  on  the  stage  with  success, 
thinks  himself  entided  to  a  place  among 
the  40  members  of  this  class,  these 
places  afiford  the  most  fruitful  subjects  for 
squibs  and  satire.  The  Acadhnit  des  Inn 
scrwtions  et  Belles  Lettres  has  lately  hm- 
ited  its  members  to  30.  It  has  always 
been  considered  a  great  mark  of  distinc- 
tion to  be  an  assocU  Stranger  of  this  class. 
The  number  of  corresponding  members 
is  unlimited.  The  most  distinguished 
scholars,  both  in  and  out  of  Europe,  are 
thus  connected  with  tiie  society.  Com- 
mittees of  this  academy  superintend  the 
erection  of  public  monuments,  and  the  pres- 
ervation and  description  of  those  already 
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in  existence.  Sacv,  Daunou,^  Cautasin, 
Letronne,  Boissonade,  were  chosen  from 
this  acadeniyto  continue  the  Mdices  et 
Exiraits  des  Manmcripts,  de  la  BibL  du 
JZoy.  The  editing  of  the  Journal  des  So- 
eonj,  to  which  the  members  of  all  the 
academies  contribute,  devolves  principally 
on  this  academy.  They  have  the  distn- 
botion  of  prizes  of  considerable  value. 
The  Aeadhrde  des  Sciences  is  divided,  a6 
formeriy,  into  the  two  principal  depart- 
ments  of  the  physical  and  mathematical 
sciences,  and  retains  most  of  its  eariier 
regulations,  made  in  the  time  of  the  re- 
piiDlic.  The  number  of  its  assocUs  stran- 
gers is  limited  to  10.  Cuvier  is  perpetual 
secretary  of  the  physical  branch,  Fourier 
of  the  mathematical.  The  two  secreta- 
ries are  not  confined  to  a  mrticular  sec- 
tion ;  tliey  belong  to  aU.  The  AcadimU 
des  Beaux  Arts  has  five  sections.  A  com- 
mittee of  this  academy  is  char^^ed  with 
the  publication  of  a  dictionaiy  or  the  fine 
arts.  The  annual  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  academies  may  be  learned 
from  the  calendar  called  Matiiut  Royal  d^ 
France,  published  by  Firrain  Didot,  print- 
er to  the  institute. 

iNSTiTUTiorras.  (See  Corpus  Juris, 
and  CivU  Lat^,) 

IivsTEVMEirr,  in  music;  any  sonorous 
body,  aitificially  constructed  for  the  pro- 
duction o£  musical  sound.  Musical  m- 
scruments  are  divided  into  three  kinds — 
wind  instruments,  s^ged  instruments, 
and  instruments  of  percussion.  Of  the 
stringed  instruments  among  the  ancients, 
the  most  known  are  the  lyre,  psalterium, 
trigonium,  sinimieimn,  epondoron,  &c. 
The  pnncipal  wind  instniments  were  the 
tibia,  fistula,  tuba,  comu,  and  lituus ;  those 
of  percussion,  the  tympanum,  cymbalum, 
crepitacultim,  tintinabulum,  and  crotalUm. 

l!vsTRiTir£E«TAL  Music ;  music  produc- 
ed by  inslnmenls,  as  contradistinguished 
from  wad  music.  The  term  insS^ment- 
al  is  paiticularly  applied  to  the  greater 
compoeidons,  in  which  the  human  voice 
Jias  no  part.  The  first  instrument  invent- 
ed was  probably  the  pipe  or  flute.  An 
idle  shepherd  might  very  naturaUy,  firom 
accident,  or  in  imitation  of  the  effects  of 
the  wind,  blow  through  a  simple  reed,  and 
thus  invent  the  pipe,  fit)m  which  the  flute 
woukl  readily  originate.  The  pipe  is,  in 
tact,  found  among  many  savages.  The 
invention  of  string  instruments,  as  they 
are  more  artificial,  is  of  later  origin.  The 
instrumental  muac  of  the  Greeks  was 
confined  to  a  few  instruments,  among 
^^ch  the  flute,  the  cithara,  the  sackbut, 
though  not  precisely  like  those  instruments 


among  the  modems,  were  the  most  im- 
portant. *  The  violin  was  invented  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  soon  became  the  princi- 
pal instrument,  taking  place  above  the 
flute,  though  the  ktter  is  of  much  more 
ancient  origin,  because  the  playing  on  a 
stringed  instrument  is  less  mtiguing,  and 
the  tone  of  the  violin  is  more  distinct  fi*om 
the  human  voice,  and,  therefore,  better 
fitted  to  be  used  with  it ;  besides,  the  in- 
strument permits  much  more  perfect  exe- 
cution. Vd^  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tuiy,  the  Italian  composers  used  no  other 
instruments  in  their  great  pieces,  than  vio- 
lins and  baas-viols ;  at  that  time,  however, 
they  began  to  u^  the  hautboy  and  the 
haruj  but  the  flute  has  never  been  much  ' 
esteemed  in  Italy,  particularly  in  music 
exclualvelv  instnunental.  These  were  the 
only  wind  instruments  in  Italy,  used  in 
instrumental  music,  until  the  end  of  the 
last  century;  and  even  to  this  day,  the 
Italians  use  wind  instruments  much  less 
than  the  Germans,  and  particulariy  the 
French,  Since  Mozart,  every  instrument 
has  been  used,  which  appeared  adapted 
to  answer  a  particular  purpose.  This  vi 
the  cause  of  the  fewness  of  the  notes  in 
the  Italian,  and  of  theu-  great  number  in 
German,  and  their  excess  in  the  modem 
French  scores.  In  general,  symphonies 
and  overtures,  solos,  duets,  terzettos, 
quartettos,  quintettoe,  &c.,  sonatas,  fanta- 
sias, concens  for  sinffle  in8trument8,dances, 
inarches,  &c.,  belong  to  instrumental 
music. 

iNsuRArfCE  is  a  contract,  whereby,  for 
a  stipulated  consideration,  called  a  premi' 
urn,  one  paity  undertakes  to  indemnify 
another  against  certain  risks.  The  party 
undertaking  to  make  the  indemnity  is 
called  the  insurer  or  underwriter,  and  the 
one  to  be  indemnified,  the  assured  or  in- 
sured. The  instrument,  by  which  the 
contract  is  mode,  is  denominated  tx  policy; 
the  events  or  causes  of  loss  insured 
against,  risks  or  perHs;  anc^  the  thing  in- 
sured, the  subject  or  insurable  interest. 
Marine  insurance  relates  to  property  and 
risks  at  sea ;  insurance  of  property  on 
shore  against  fire,  is  called  Jlre  insurance ; 
and  the  written  contracts,  in  such  cases,  are 
oflen  denominated  fire  policies.  Policies 
on  lives  are  another  description  of  this 
contract,  whereby  a  party,  for  a  certain 
premium,  agrees  to  pay  a  certain  sum,  if 
a  person,  to  whose  Ine  it  relates,  shall  die 
within  a  time  specified.  These  policies, 
however,  usually  make  an  exception  of 
death  by  suicide.  There  was  a  kind  of 
insurance  in  use,  among  the  Greeks  and. 
Romans,  called  bottomry  or  respondanHOf 
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which  is,  where  the  owner  of  a  vessel  or 
goods,  borrows    money  upon    bottomiy 
(q.  V.)  upon  the  vessel,  or  upon  respon- 
dentia on  the  goods,  for  a  certain  voyage, 
agreeing,  that  if  the  ship  or  goods  arrive 
at  a  certain  port,  the  money  shall  be  re- 
paid, and  also  interest,  exceeding  the  legal 
rate ;  but  if  lost  by  the  risks  specified  in 
the  bond,  before  arriving  at  the  port  nam- 
ed*, the  lender  is  to  lose  the  money  loaned. 
This  risk  of  losing  the  whole  capital,  is 
the  cause  of  the  excess  of  interest  allow- 
ed in  case  of  the  arrival  of  the  ship  or 
goods  ;   and  it  is  called  nuarine  intertst, 
which  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  common 
rate  of  interest,  added  to  the  rate  of  pre- 
mium, for  insuring  the  shin  or  goods  for 
the  same  voyage  against  the  same  risks. 
This  sort  of  contract  was  anciently  in  use, 
and,  as  the  laws  then  cave  less  security, 
or,  at  least,  as  credit  and  confidence  were 
not  so  widely  diffused,  and  correspond- 
ence was  less  extensive  among  merchants, 
it  was  usual  for  the  lender  to  send  some 
person  with  the  property,  to  receive  re- 
IMiyraent  of  the   money  loaned  and  the 
marine  mterest,  at  the  port  where  the  risk 
terminated.     In  modem  times,  it  is  not 
usual  to  send  any  person  with  the  jjroper- 
ty,  who  would  be  of  no  semce  during  tlie 
voyage;  and,  at  its  termination,  some  a^nt 
of  the  lender,  at  tlie  port  of  arrival,  it  he 
IS  not  there  himself,  looks  after  his  inter- 
est   The  wide  extension  of  correspond- 
ence, among  merchants  of  all  paits  of 
the  w^orld,  m  modern  times,  gives  a  facili- 
ty for  this  purpose,  and  renders  the  exe- 
cution of  this,  as  well  as  other  commercial 
contracts,  more  economical,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  more  secure.     But  contracts 
of  insurance,  strictly  so  called,  are  of 
modem  invention ;  and  their  importance, 
in  relation  to  commerce,is  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  that  of  bills  of  exchange.    E very- 
merchant  is  liable  to  losses  and  reverses, 
by  the  change  of  tlie  markets.    The  risks 
of  this  description  may,  however,  be  cal- 
culated upon  with  some  degree  of  proba- 
bility ;  but  those  of  fire,  the  perils  of  the 
seas,  or  capture,  cannot  be  so  well  esti- 
mated; and,  when  they  come,  they  would, 
in  many  cases,  bring  ruin  upon  the  mer- 
chant, if  it  were  not  for  the  system  of  in- 
surance, the  object  of  which  is,  to  appor- 
tion the  losses  from  these  disasters  among 
all  those  whose  property  is  exposed  to  tlie 
same  hazards.    If,  for  instance,  all  per- 
sons engaged  in  tradmg  were  to  enter  into 
a  general  agreement  to  contribute  for  the 
losses  of  each  otlier,  occasioned  by  those 
casualties,  in    the    proportions    of    the 
amounts   that   they  should  respectively 


have  at  risk,  e^fery  individual  would  tlien 
only  mn  the  risk  of  the  proportion  of 
losses  occurring  upon  the  general  aggre- 
gate of  property  at  risk.    But  as  such  a 
general  combination  would  be  complicat- 
ed, and  practically  inconvenient,  a  verj'^ 
ample  system  is  devised,  by  means  of  in- 
surance, for  effecting  the  same  object ;  for 
one  person — the  underwriter — agrees   to 
take  upon  himself  those  risks,  for  a  hun- 
dred merchants,  more  or  less,  for  a  certain 
premium  on  each  risk,  calculating  that  the 
premiums  on  the    fortunate  adventures 
will  com{)ensate  him  for  the  losses  he  may 
incur  on  those  which  ai-e  unfortunate,  and 
leave  him  some  surplus,  as  a  compensation 
for  his  time  and  trouble;  and  a  little  ex- 
perience will  enable  him  to  calculate  the 
chances  with  very  considerable  accuracy. 
The  resuh  accordingly  is,  tliat  all  tlic  per- 
sons who  procure  their  property  to  be  in- 
sured by  him,  in  effect,  mutually  con- 
tiibute  for  each  other's  losses,  by  the  bar- 
gain of  each  with  the  common  receiver 
of  the  contributions  of  ail.    This  contract 
was  subjecied  to  a  system   of  definite 
rules,  much  earlier  in  Italy  and  France 
than  in  England  ;  and  as  tjie  contract  is 
the  same  in  principle,  and  veiy  similar  in 
form  in  different  countiies,  the  mles  of 
constmction  adapted  to  it  in  one  countiy, 
are  equally  applicable  in  another.    The 
system  of  rules  collected  in  the  French 
ordinance  of  the  marine  in  the  year  1681, 
and  which  had  already,  in  general,  become 
established  in  France,  Italy  and  the  Neth- 
erlands, is    still  in   force,  and  daily  ap- 
plied tlirouphout  the  commercial  world, 
not  only  in  Europe,  but  also  in  America. 
But  it  was  late  before  these  principles 
of  insurance  were  intimately  incorporat- 
ed into  the  law  of  England.    Until  tlic 
time  of  lord  Mansfield's  becoming  chief- 
justice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench    in 
England,  about  the  middle  of  the  18di 
centur3%  the  law  of  insurance  was  in  a 
very  mde  state  in  tliat  coimtry.    It  was, 
before  tliat  time,  the  more  general  practice 
to  make  what  were  called  wagenng  poli- 
cies, in  which  one  party  agreed,  for  a 
certain  premium,  to  pay  tiie  other  a  cer- 
tain sum,  in  case  a  particular  vessel  should 
not  arrive  at  a  certain  port  of  destination, 
on  account  of  certain  jierils  ;  without  ony 
question  being  made  whether  the  ^iorty 
insured  had  any  interest  in  the  ship  or 
cargo  ;  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  contracts 
of  uisurance  agahist  real  loss,  many  con- 
tracts of  the  above  sort  were  made  by  per- 
sons who  had  no  intei-est  whatever  in  the 
property  to  which  the  contract  related. 
These  contracts  of  insurance,  in  the  case 
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of  persons  reaiUy  ioterested  iii  the  proper* 
tr,  were  a  very  iniperfect  indemnity,  «nce 
Jiey  only  extended  to  the  case  of  a  defeat 
of  the  Toyage;  whereas,  great  damage  is 
often  sustained  by  the  ship  or  cargo,  not- 
withstanding they  may  botli  arrive  at  the 
port  of  destination.  But,  at  about  the  pe- 
riod already  mentioned,  Magens,  a  mer- 
ciiant,  who  had  removed  from  Hamburg 
to  London,  published  liis  very  elaborate 
work  on  insurance,  in  the  latter  place, 
containing  all  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
tlie  different  commercial  countries  of  the 
continent,  on  this  subject,  and  presenting 
its  leading  doctrines^  in  relation  to  partiiu 
losses  and  general  averages,  and  giving  a 
great  number  of  examples  of  adjusUnents 
of  losses,  of  both  descriptions.  Lord 
Mansfield,  at  about  the  same  time,  expel- 
led from  tlie  administration  of  this  branch 
of  law  the  narrow,  quibbling  and  tech- 
nical doctrines  with  which  it  had  been 
previously  too  much  infested.  The  foun- 
dation was  then  laid  for  that  magnificent 
and  truly  scientific  superstructure  of  legal 
principles  and  practical  rules,  which  has 
(R'en  tlie  work  of  the  joint  labors  of  the 
Coglish  and  American  jurists,  from  that 
period  down  to  tlie  present  day.  The 
courts  of  tlie  U.  States  have  contributed 
their  full  share  towards  the  formation  of 
the  aduriirable  system  by  which  tlie  com- 
merce of  the  world  is  now  protected  and 
promoted  ;  and  instances  might  readily 
be  referred  to,  of  discussions  and  opin- 
ions on  this  subject  in  the  American 
courts,  which,  in  learned  research,  liberal- 
ity of  views,  scientific  principles,  and  log- 
ical precision,  will  not  suffer  by  a  compar- 
ison witli  those  of  any  other  counuy. 
This  contract,  considered  as  pne  of  in- 
demnity,— and  as  such  only  it  ought  al- 
ways to  bo  regarded,  and  by  no  means 
confounded  with  gambling, — requires,  in 
the  first  place,  a  stibject ;  something  must 
1)0  at  risk,  and  the  thing  so  at  risk  must 
be  described  in  the  contract ;  and  no  par- 
ty can  be  injured,  unless  he  has  an  inter- 
est in  the  subject  which  he  is  liable  to 
lose,  or  in  respect  to  which  he  is  llal>le  to 
suffer  by  the  perils  insured  against ;  and 
the  contract  must  specify  against. what 
perils  or  risks  the  underwriter  undertakes 
to  make  indemnity  ;  and  tlie  party  insur- 
ed must,  at  the  time  of  making  the  con- 
tract, state,  fairly  and  honestly,  all  tlie  ma- 
terial circumstances  within  his  own  pri- 
vate knowledge,  which  may  enable  the 
underwriter  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
risk.  This  is  peculiarly  a  contract,  in 
which  the  assured  is  bound  to  fairness 
and  good  fiiith  in  effecting  it,  and  the  im- 


derwriter  to  liberal  promptnen  in  com' 
plying  with  his  stipulation  to  make  iQ- 
denuiity. 

Insurrection.    (Sec  RevohUion.] 

Intaglios  ;  engraved  gems.  (See  Gem 
Sculpture.) 

InteoraIm    (See  CaUsulus,) 

Intemperance.  (For  some  facts  on 
tills  subject,  see  the  article  Temper- 
ance,) 

Intenseness  is  the  state  of  being  raised 
or  concentrated  to  a  great  decree.  A 
verbwn  irUensivumy  in  grammar,  is  a  veri> 
which  expresses  increased  force  ;  as,  fa- 
cesso,  I  do  earnestly,  from  /acio,  I  do  ;pe- 
iissOf  1  seek  earnestly,  from  /?eto,  I  seek. 
The  German  bettdrij  to  beg  alms,  may, 
perhaps,  be  considered  as  the  intensive 
form  of  bUteti,  to  ask,  unless  it  be  consid- 
ered  to  denote  properly  a  repetition  of  the 
act  of  asking,  in  which  case  it  will  belong 
to  the  class  of  verba  JrequentatwOj  such  ae 
factito,  I  do  repeatedly;  lecHtOj  1  read 
often. 

Interdict;  an  ecclesiastical  censure 
in  tlie  Catholic  church,  the  effect  of  which, 
taken  in  its  most  extended  sense,  is,  that 
no  kind  of  divine  ser\'ice  is  celebrated  in  tlief 
place  or  country  under  tlie  sentence ;  the 
sacraments  are  not  administered,  the  dead 
not  buried  with  tlie  rites  of  the  church. 
This  interdict  is  called  real  or  locals  whilst 
the  personal  interdict  regards  only  one  or 
more  persons.  We  shall  here  speak  of 
tlie  former.  Even  Catholic  writers  admit 
that  the  interdict  has  been  oflen  abused 
for  interested  purposes,  and  has  produced 
licentiousness  in  the  countries  and  prov- 
inces subjected  to  it,  by  depriving  them  of 
religious  service  for  a  length  of  time.  (See 
the  (Catholic)  DicUonnaire  de  ThiotogiCf 
Toulouse,  1817,  article  Interdict,)  And 
no  one,  acquainted  with  history,  can  deny 
that  interdicts  have  been  productive  of  re- 
bellion and  all  kinds  or  disorder ;  they 
8er\ed,  however,  in  the  barijorous  age  of 
modem  Europe,  as  a  check  against  the 
power  of  tlie  monarchs.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  tliat  Gregory  VII  (q.  v.)  was 
the  inventor  of  this  mighty  engine  of-ec- 
clesiastical  power.  It  can  be  proved  to 
have  existed  before  his  time ;  out  it  vs 
true  that  he  used  itoflener  and  more  pow- 
erfully tlian  any  of  his  predecessors.  The 
11th  century  was  preeminently  the  centu- 
ry of  interdicts.  Adrian  IV  laid  Rome 
itself  imder  an  interdict,  for  the  purpose 
of  compelling  the  senators  to  expel  Ar- 
nold of  Brescia  and  his  followers.  Inno- 
cent III  laid  France  under  an  interdict  in 
1200,  and  England  in  1208.  (See  PhUip 
AuguHuSy  Johif  and  hmocent.)    Popes  or 
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bishops  sometimes  mitigated  the  rifor  of 
the  interdict.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Chroni- 
cle of  Toura,  that  the  viaticum  and  bap- 
tism were  allowed  to  be  administered 
during  the  interdict,  under  which  France 
was  laid,  as  above-mentioned,  and  which 
lasted  nine  months.  Innocent  III  finally 
permitted  preaching  and  confirmation  to 
take  place  during  this  period,  and  even 
the  administering  of  tlie  eucharist  to  cru- 
saders and  foreigners.  And  Gregory  IX, 
about  1230,  on  account  of  the  ^  great  scan- 
dal" caused  by  the  interdicts,  permitted 
mass  to  be  said  once  a  week,  without 
ringing  the  bells,  and  with  the  doors 
closed.  Boniface  VIII  (1300)  ordered  the 
mass  to  be  said  without  singing,  every 
day,  with  closed  doors,  except  on  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  Pentecost  and  Assumption, 
when  ringing  the  bells,  singing  and  open 
doors  were  allowed.  Magdeburg  was 
four  years  under  an  interdict,  because  the 
archbishop  of  the  city  had  been  murdered. 
John  XaII  took  off  the  interdict  by  a 
bull.  Interdicts  were  gradually  recog- 
nised to  be  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
the  time  ;  and,  when  Paul  V  laid  Venice 
under  an  interdict  in  1606,  the  churches 
were  not  closed,  nor  divine  senice  inter- 
rupted, and  only  a. minority  of  the  bishops 
acknowledged  it.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
same  century,  some  interdicts,  pronounced 
by  bishops,  excited  much  attention.  It 
was  not  imfi^uent,  in  the  middle  ages, 
for  princes  to  request  bishoi)8  to  luf  the 
territories  of  their  vassals  under  an  mtcr- 
dict.  The  interdict  must  be  announced, 
like  the  excommunication,  in  writing,  with 
the  causes,  and  is  not  to  be  unposedf  until 
ailer  three  admonitions.  The  penalty  of 
disobedience  to  an  interdict  is  excommu- 
nication. Writers  of  the  Galilean  church 
say  that  the  pope  has  no  right  to  lay 
France  under  an  interdict,  and  the  parlia- 
ments refused  to  register  tlieiiL  Inter- 
dicts are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
simple  cessatio  a  dwinis,  or  the  disuse  of 
religious  ceremonies,  which  takes  place 
when  a  church  has  been  polluted,  e.  g.,  by 
a  murder  committed  in  it. 

Interest  is  the  allowance  made  for 
the  loan  or  forbearance  of  a  sum  of  money, 
which  is  lent  for,  or  becomes  due  at,  a 
Certain  time;  this  allowance  being  gen- 
erally estimated  at  so  much  per  cent,  per 
annum,  tliat  is,  so  much  for  the  use  of 
$100  for  a  year.  Interest  is  either  simjde 
or  compouruL  Simple  iniereat  is  that  which 
is  allowed  upon  the  principal  on! v,  for  the 
whole  dme  of  the  loan  or  forbearance. 
The  money  lent,  or  forbome«  is  called  the 
prific^ ;  the  sum  paid  for  the  use  of  it, 


the  inUresL  The  interest  of  $100  for  one 
year,  is  called  the  raieper  cent^  and  the  sum 
of  any  principal  and  its  interest,  together, 
the  amount, — Compound  interest  is  that 
which  arises  from  any  sum  or  principal  in  a 
ffiven  time,  by  increasing  the  principal,  at 
fixed  periods,  by  the  mterest  then  due, 
and  hence  obtaining  interest  upon  both  in- 
terest and  principal  The  accumulation  of 
money,  when  placed  at  compound  interest, 
afler  a  certain  number  of  years,  is  exceed- 
ingly rapid,  and  in  some  instances  appears 
truly  astonishing.  One  penny,  put  out  at  5 
per  cent,  compound  interest,  at  the  birth  of 
Christ,  would,  in  1810,  have  amounted  to 
a  sum  exceeding  in  value  357,000,000 
of  solid  globes  of  standard  gold,  each  in 
magnitude  as  large  as  this  earth !  (the 
exact  number  of  globes,  according  to  this 
computation,  is«  S7,474,600) ;  while,  at 
simple  interest,  it  would  have  amounted 
only  to  7*.  7|flL 

Interim  (of  Augsbure].  Afler  the 
overthrow  of  the  Smalcaidic  league,  the 
despotic  emperor  Charles  V,  in  order  to 
place  Gemiany  in  its  former  condition,  in 
regard  to  religion  as  well  as  politics, 
issued  a  decree,  to  be  observed  until  a 

Seneral  council  should  be  assembled.  Thb 
ecree  was  therefore  called  the  intennij 
and  aetdedfpro  tem,^  the  constitution,  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  church  in 
Germany.  At  the  diet  of  Augsburff  (1548) 
it  received  the  force  of  a  law  of  the  em- 
pire. Nothing  was  conceded  to  the  Prot- 
estants but  the  cup  in  the  Lord's  supper, 
and  the  marriage  of  priests ;  in  every  oth- 
er respect,  the  doctrmes  and  ceremonies 
of  Catholicism,  from  which  they  Had 
been  froe  for  more  than  20  years,  were  to 
be  restored.  The  Protestants,  however, 
contrived  to  gain  time  by  negotiations  and 
compliances,  until  the  treaty  of  Passau 
(155&)  and  the  peace  of  Augsbui^  (1555) 
secured  to  them  com|jlete  religious  free- 
dom.   (See  Peace,  Rdigioiu,) 

Interlude  ;  a  piece  of  music,  a  dance, 
or  a  short  dramatic  scene,  generally  be- 
tween two  performers-  of  dinerent  sexes, 
exliibited  between  the  acts  of  a  serious 
opera,  to  vary  the  entertaiiunent.  The 
interlude  is  not  an  inventi<Hi  of  the  mod- 
ems ;  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with 
certain  short  pieces,  loosely  connected, 
which  served  to  make  an  easy  transition 
from  one  play  to  another,  and  to  occupy 
the  interval  between  the  two.  At  present, 
the  term  interlude^  or  inUrmezzo,  is  applied 
principally  to  small  comic  operas,  written 
tor  one,  or  at  most  for  two  persons,  but 
not  connected,  in  any  way,  either  with  the 
play  which  precede^^  or  that  wfaieh  foi- 
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lows.  Ou  account  of  the  very  limited 
number  of  persons  in  tlie  interlude,  litde 
more  is  required  of  such  pieces  than  hu- 
mor and  comic  power.  According  to  Ar- 
tcaga,  modem  interludes  were  at  first 
uiadiigals,  which  were  sung  between  the 
acts  by  several  voices,  and  were  connected 
with  "tlie  play.  One  of  the  oldest  and 
most  beautiful  is  B  combattimento  fTApd- 
lint  eel  SerperUe^  by  Bardi.  But  these 
madrigals  soon  lost  their  primitive  form, 
and  represented  some  action. 

Intermewt.    (See  Funeral  Rites.) 

I^rrER^uirrius  ;  the  messenger  or  rep- 
resentatiTe  of  the  pope,  sent  to  small  for- 
eign courts  and  to  republics.  Tlie  papal 
ambesBador  to  emperors  and  kings  is 
caBed  nuntius,  (See  Minoo.)  The  or- 
dinary Austrian  ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinopie  is  also  called  iniemuntiuA, 

Interpolation,  in  algebra,  signifies  the 
findiiig  of  an  intermedute  term  in  a  se- 
ries, its  place  in  the  series  beins;  given. 
There  are  anal}tic  formulas  for  the  exe- 
cution of  interpolations. — ^In  philological 
criticism,  interpolation  signifies  the  inser- 
tion of  spurious  pessafes  in  a  work.  In 
printed  texts,  suspected  passages  are  oflen 
encloeed  in  brackets. 

Interpretation  (fit>m  the  Latin) ;  the 
explanation  of  the  true  meaning  of  an  au- 
thor or  instrument.  *  (For  the  mteipreta- 
tion  of  the  Scripture,  see  Exegesis ;  lor  in- 
terpretation in  politics,  see  Vonstruction,) 
On  the  continent  of  Europe,  if  a  law  is 
interpreted  by  the  legislative  power,  it  is 
called  interpretatio  authentica ;  if  bv  the 
unwritten  usage,  interpr,  usualis;  if  in  a 
scientific  way,  interpr,  doctrinalis,  which 
ma^r  be  interpr.  grammatica,  if  the  mean- 
ing is  found  out  fix>m  the  words  according 
to  grammatical  rules,  or  interpr.  logiea^  if 
the  meaning  is  found  by  internal  reasons, 
or  inJUrpr.  m^icti,  if  obtained  by  correcting 
the  text.  The  interpr.  logica  is  caUed 
tsdenstuoj  if  it  extends  the  few  beyond  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  words,  or  restrictiva, 
if  it  restricts  the  application  of  tlie  law  to 
fewer  cases  than  the  words  would  imply, 
and  dedarativti,  if  it  setdes  vague  expres- 
sions. In  the  interpretation  of  laws,  it  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  the  lawgivers ;  the  intention 
of  the  person  who  drew  up  an  instrument 
in  the  nature  of  a  contract,  is  not  so  de- 
cisive, because  there  the  intention  of  the 
party  with  whohi  the  contract  was  made, 
is  equally  important.^  Furthennore,  the 
meaning  which  words  bore  at  certain  pe- 
riods, is  important  in  the  explanation  of 
old  laws,  and  a  knowledge  of  local  usages 
is  oflen,  essential  for  interpretation.    In 


former  times,  laws  and  instruments  were 
drawn  up  with  a  profusion  of  words,  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  leaving  any  thinff 
to  construction ;  but  experience  nas  proved 
this  view  to  be  erroneous,  for  nothing  is 
clearer  than  the  simplest  language  ;  and, 
tliough  there  will  always  be  room  left  for 
iuteipretation,  except  in  mathematics,  yet 
this  increases  with  the  profusion  of  words 
and  the  endeavor  to  embrace  every  de- 
tail. 
Interregnum.  fSee  Germany.) 
Interval  ;  the  oifTerence  in  point  of 
gravity  or  acuteness  between  any  two 
8oun<b.  Taking  the  word  in  its  more 
general  sense,  we  must  allow  that  the  pos- 
sible intervals  of  sound  are  infinite ;  but  we 
now  speak  only  of  those  intervals  which 
exist  between  the  different  tones  of  any 
established  system.  The  ancients  divided 
the  intervals  into  simple  or  uncomposite, 
which  they  call  diasUms,  and  composite 
intervals,  which  they  call  systems.  The 
least  of  all  the  intervals  in  the  Greek  mu- 
sic was,  according  to  Bacchius,  the  enhar- 
monic diesis,  or  fourth  of  a  tone ;  but  our 
scale  does  not  notice  so  small  a  division, 
since  all  our  tones  concur  in  consonances, 
to  which  order  only  one  of  the  three  an- 
cient genera,  viz.  the  diatonic,  was  accom- 
modated. Modem  musicians  consider  the 
semitone  as  a  shnple  interval,  and  only  call 
those  composite  which  consist  of  two  or 
more  semitones :  thus  fifom  B  to  C  is  a 
semitone,  or  simple  interval,  but  from  C 
to  D  is  two  half  tones,  or  a  compound  in- 
terval. 

Intervention,  in  politics;  a  word 
which  has  been  used,particulariy  since  the 
congresses  of  Troppau,  Laybach  and  Ve- 
rona (see  Congress,  and  Holy  Miance), 
to  express  the  armed  interposition  {inter^ 
venJtion  arm^e)  of  one  state  in  the  domestic 
•affiurs  of  another.  The  right  of  armed 
intervention  has  never  been  so  distinctly 
pronounced,  and  ^cted  upon,  as  in  modem 
times,  since  the  congress  of  Vienna.  It 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  holy 
alliance,  and  the  congresses  of  rulers,  or 
their  representatives,  assembled  to  prop 
the  pillars  of  despotism.  (See  Italy, 
France,  since  1819,  JSTaples,  and  Spain.) 
Such  armed  interventions  as  have  lateTv 
taken  place  in  Europe  arise  from  the  fel- 
low-feeling of  sovereigns,  who  claim  the 
right  of  assisting  each  other  against  their 
subjects,  and  directly  contravene  the  riffht 
of  independent  developement  which  be- 
longs to  the  character  of  a  nation.  Yet  to 
deny  the  right  of  forcible  intervention  m 
toto,  would  be  to  condemn  the  interference 
of  the  powers  of  Europe  to.  save   \h» 
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Greeks  from  extirpQiion;  and  we  might 
inquire,  who,  if  the  mad  tyranny  of  don 
Miguel  were  to  continue  for  years,  and 
the  Portuguese  nation  to  be  cruelly  op- 
pressed by  a  military  force,  would  blame  a 
roreign  power  for  interfering  ?  Or  if  the 
French,  instead  of  actually  conquering 
Algiers,  had  merely  destroyed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  pinitioBl  soldiery,  for  the  sake 
of  liberating  the  natives,  whom  the^  op- 
pressed, who  could  blame  such  an  mter- 
vention?  The  works  of  Fi^vfee  (De 
VEspagne  et  des  Contiqutnces  de  PbUerven- 
<um.^(nn4^  3d  edit,  Paris,  1823),ofBignon 
{Du  Comrris  de  TVfwmni,  Paris,  1831,  and 
Les  CaRnOs  et  k»  PeimUs  depuii  1815, 
jutqu'it  la  Fin  de  182S,  Sd  edit^  Paris, 
1823),  of  De  Pradt,  &c.,  as  well  as  the 
important  debates  on  the  subject  of  the 
French  war  of  intervention  in  Spain,  in 
both  the  French  chambers,  and  in  the 
British  parliament,  1823,  have  exhausted 
the  subject  The  first  statesmen  of  Fiance 
and  England  then  exerted  themselves  to 
throw  light  on  the  doctrine  of  armed  in- 
tervention, which  had  already  been  ap- 
plied to  the  Poles,  treating  it  both  in  its 
general  principles  and  in  its  application 
to  particular  cases.  Among  the  state  pa- 
pers relating  to  the  right  of  intervention 
according  to  the  latest  principles,  the  fol- 
lowing are  particulariy  important  i—die 
declaration  of  th6  English  minister,  lord 
Caatlerea^  of  the  19th  January,  1821, 
and  the  circular  of  Verona,  14th  Decem- 
ber, 1822.  MTith  regard  to  the  applica- 
tion of  this  doctrine,  by  the  European 
powers,  to  the  Spanish  American  colonies, 
the  U.  States  and  England  declaftd  them- 
selves so  categorical^,  in  1824,  that  no 
congress  of  the  sovereigns  was  held  on 
that  subject  The  U.  States  are  the  power 
which  acts  most  implicidy  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-intervention.  (See  ihcEe- 
pendenee,)  Recently,  the  interest  of  most 
of  the  European  monarchs,  which  in- 
duced them  to  pronounce  at  Laybach  the 
right  of  armed  intervention,  has  prompted 
them  to  deny  it  in  the  protocol  of  the  five 
great  powers,  issued  at  London,  in  1831, 
denouncing  foreign  intervention  in  the 
affidrs  of  Belgium ;  and  a  similar  declara- 
tion is  expected  in  reg^  to  Pokind  ;  the 
reason  of  which  is,  that  the  absolute  mon- 
archs at  present  see  clearly  how  much  the 
securitv  of  their  thrones  woukl  be  jeop- 
ardized by  a  war. 

iNTESTiin  (intestmum,  from  tnfu«,  with- 
in). The  convoluted  membraneous  tube, 
that  extends  from  the  stomach  to  the  anus, 
receives  the  ingested  fi>od,  retains  it  a  cer- 
tain time^  mixes  With  it  the  bile  and  pan- 


creatic juice,  propels  the  chyle  into  the 
lacteals,  and  covers  the  fieces  with  mucus, 
is  so  called.  The  intestines  are  ai^iated 
in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  are 
divided  into  the  small  and  large,  wluch 
have,  besides  their  size,  other  circum- 
stances of  distinction.'  The  small  intes- 
tines are  supplied  internally  with  folds, 
called  tahmUt  connwenUs,  and  have  no 
bands  on  their  external  suifiice.  The  large 
intestines  have  no  folds  internally ;  are  sup- 
plied extemally  with  three  strong  muscular 
tiands,  which  run  parallel  upon  me  sur&ce, 
and  give  the  intestines  a  saccated  appear- 
ance ;  they  have  also  small  fatty  append- 
ages, called  appendicula  qt^fUnc^t,  The 
first  portion  or  the  intestinal  tube,  for 
about  the  extent  of  twelve  fingers'  breadth, 
is  called  the  duodenum ;  it  hes  in  the  epi- 
gastric region,  makes  three  turnings,  and, 
between  the  first  and  second  flexure,  re- 
ceives, by  a  common  opening,  the  pancre- 
atic duct,  and  the  dueha  eommiums  chole- 
dochui.  It  is  in  this  pordon  of  the  intes- 
tines that  chylification  is  chiefly  performed. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  small  in- 
testines is  distin^ished  by  an  imaginary 
division  into  the^^'utittm  and  ileum.  The 
j^unum,  which  commences  where  the  du- 
odenum ends,  is  situated  in  the  umbilical 
region,  and  is  mosdy  fi>und  empty ;  hence 
its  name :  it  is  every  where  covered  with 
red  vessels,  and,  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  a  meal,  with  distended  lacteela — 
The  Ueum  occupies  the  hypogastric  region 
and  the  pelvis,  is  of  a  more  pallid  color 
than  the  former,  and  terminates  by  a  trans- 
verse opening  mto  the  large  intestines, 
wjiieh  is  called  the  valve  qftke  Ueunif  valve 
of  tie  eacum,  or  the  valve  qf  Tulpku. 
The  beginning  of  the  large  intesdnes  is 
firmly  tied  down  in  the  right  iliac  region, 
and,  for  die  extent  of  about  four  fingers' 
breadth,  is  called  the  c^sctim,  having  ad- 
hering to  it  a  worm-like  process,  called 
the  proceeeue  cad  vermifonnis,  or  <^ppen- 
dieula  ead  vermxfbnnis.  The  great  mtes- 
tine  then  takes  tne  name  of  coCn,  ascends 
towards  the  Uver,  passes  across  the  abdo- 
men, under  the  stomach,  to  the  leift  side, 
where  it  is  contorted  like  the  letter  S^  and 
descends  to  the  pelvis ;  hence  it  is  divided, 
in  this  course,  into  the  aecewHng  porUonj 
the  transverse  arch^  and  the  stgrnoiaflexure. 
When  it  has  reached  the  pelvis,  it  is  called 
the  rectum^  from  whence  it  proceeds  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  anus.  The  intestinal 
caniu  is  composed  of  three  membranes,  or 
coats ;  a  common  one  from  the/NTt^onetan, 
a  muscular  coat,  and  a  villous  coat,  the  villi 
beinf  formed  of  the  fine  terminadons  of 
artenes  and  nerves,  and  the  origins  of  lac 
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teals  and  lymphatics.  The  intestines  are 
connected  to  the  body  by  the  mesentery ; 
the  Atodenum  has  also  apeculiar  connect* 
ing  ceUiikr  substance,  as  have  likewise 
the  cokm  and  rectum,  by  whose  means 
the  fimner  is  firmly  accreted  to  the  back, 
the  colon  to  the  kidneys,  and  the  latter  to 
the  0$  coeejigw,  and,  in  women,  to  the 
Yagina.  't&  remaining  portion  of  the 
tubie  is  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
The  arteries  of  this  canal  are  branches  of 
the  M^vertbr  and  inferior  mesenteric,  and  the 
(hwdeTuiL  The  veins  evacuate  their  blood 
into  the  vena  porUt,  The  nerves  are 
branches  of  the  eighth  pair  and  intercos- 
talsL  The  lacteal  vessels,  which  originate 
principally  from  the  j^unum,  proceed  to 
the  glands  in  the  mesentery. 

I^OK'ATioif,  in  music,  relates  both  to 
the  consonance  and  to  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  sounds.  Intonation  not  only 
includes  the  act  of  tuning,  but  the  giving 
to  the  tones  of  the  voice  or  instrument 
that  occasional  impulse,  swell  and  de- 
crease, on  which,  in  a  great  measure,  all 
expresBion  depends.  A  good  intonation  is 
one  of  the  first  qualifications  in  the  higher 
walks  of  execution.'^In  church  music, 
those  antiphonies  are  called  intonations, 
which  are  first  sung  by  the  priest,  and 
then  responded  by  the  choir  or  the  con- 
gregation ;  also  the  short  sentence,  most- 
fy  taken  firom  the  Bible,  which  the  minis- 
ter ongs  befi)re  the  collect,  and  which  is 
retspondad  by  the  choir  or  community. 
Such  are  the  Gloria  (q.  v.),  **  The  Lord  be 
with  you,"  &c. 

iifToxiCATioN ;  the  state  produced  bv 
the  excesnve  use  of  alcoholic  liquids.  It 
comes  on  gradually,  and  several  stages 
roav  be  nodced  in  its  progress.  The  first 
is  the  condition  expressed  by  the  phrase 
warmed  toUh  unne.  In  this  stage,  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  becomes  somewhat 
more  rapid,  and  all  the  functions  of  the 
body  are  exercised  with  more  fiieedom. 
The  excitement,  however,  is  not  so  great 
as  to  produce  a  sturcharge  of  blood  in  the 
head  or  lungs.  In  this  state,  some  of  the 
powers  of  the  soul  seem  to  act  more  freely ; 
the  consciousness  is  not  vet  attacked; 
the  fimcy  is  more  lively  ;  the  feeling  of 
.Strength  and  courage  .  is  increased.  In 
the  second  stage,  the  effect  on  the  brain  is 
more  decided.  The  peculiarities  of  char-  . 
acter,  the  faults  of  temperament  which, 
in  his  sober  moments,  the  individual  could 
control  and  conceal,  manifest  themselves 
without  reserve  ;  the  secret  thoughts  are 
disclosed,  and  the  sense  of  propriety  is 
lost  In  the  next  degree,  consciousness  is 
stiU  more  weakened ;  the  balance  of  the 


body  cannot  be  kept,  and  dizziness  attacks 
the  bram.  In  the  next  degree,  the  soul  is 
overwhelmed  in  the  tumult  of  animal  ex- 
citement; consciousness  is  extinguished; 
the  lips  utter  nothing  but  an  incoherent 
babble;  the  fiice.  becomes  of  a  glowing 
red ;  the  eyes  are  protruded ;  sweat  streams 
from  the  pores ;  and  the  victim  of  intoxi- 
cation falls  into  a  deep  resembling  ^e 
stupor  of  apoplexy.  (For  sonie  further 
remarits  on  this  subject,  see  the  article 
Thnperanee,) 

iNTRsifCHMXNT  ;  any  work  that  fortifies 
a  post  against  the  attack  of  an  enemy. 
The  word  is  generally  used  to  denote  a 
ditch  or  trench  with  a  parapet  Intreneh- 
ments  are  sometimes  made  of  fascines 
with  earth  thrown  over  them,  of  gabions, 
hogsheads,  or  bags  filled  with  earth,  to 
cover  the  men  fit)m  the  enemy's  fire.  (See 
JRetrenchment,) 

Ii^Riou£ ;  an  assemblage  of  events  or 
circumstances,  occurring  in  an  affair,  and 
perplexing  the  persons  concerned  in  it 
In  this  sense,  it  is  used  to  signify  the  no- 
dus or  plot  of  a  play  or  romance,  or  that 
point  wherein  the  principal  characters  are 
most  embenassed  through  artifice  and  op- 
position, or  unfortunate  accidents  and  cir- 
cumsumces. 

Introibo  ;  a  passage  of  the  fifth  verse 
of  the  42d  Psalm,  with  which  the  Catho- 
lic priest,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  afler  hav- 
ing made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  begins  die 
mass ;  whereupon  the  servitor  answers  with 
the  rest  of  the  verse ;  afler  which  the  whole 
Psalm  is  recited  alternately  by  the  priest 
and  the  servitor.  In  masses  .for  the  dead, 
and  during  Passion  week,  the  Psalm  is 
not  pronounced*. 

I5TCITI0N  (from  the  Latin  intueor,  I  look 
steadfastiy  at,  gaze  upon ;  in  German  philos- 
ophy, *^nschauung,)\you\d  mean,  according 
to  its  etymology,  m  its  narrowest  sense,  an 
image  in  the  mind,  acquired  direcUy  by  the 
sense  of  sight  In  the  English  use  of  the 
word,  it  is  confined  to  mental  perception, 
and  signifies  the  act  whereby  the  mind  per- 
ceives the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
two  ideas,  immediately  by  themselves, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  other ;  in 
which  case,  the  mind  perceives  the  truth, 
as  the  eye  does  the  light,  merely  by  being 
directed  towards  it  Thus  the  mind  per- 
ceives that  white  is  not  black,  that  three 
are  more  than  two,  and  equd  to  one  and 
two.  This  pan  of  knowledge,  says  Locke, 
is  irresistible,  and,  like  the  sunshine,  forces 
itself  immediately  to  be  perceived,  as  soon 
as  ever  the  mind  turns  its  view  that  way. 
It  is  on  this  mtuition  that  all  the  certainty 
and  evidence  of  our  other  knowledge  de^* 
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pend  *,  this  certainty  every  ooe  finds  to  be 
80  great,  that  he  cannot  imagine,  and  there- 
fare  cannot  require,  a  greater.  The  Ger- 
man Jhischauimf,  which  literally  signifies 
the  same  as  iiUuUwn,  is  used  to  signify  dny 
notion  directly  presented  by  an  object  of 
sense.  The  transcendental  philosophy  ac- 
knowledges also  intuitions  which  tive  in  14s 
(distinct  nrom  ideas  obtained  by  reasoning), 
in  consequence  of  the  direct  perception  of 
the  internal  sense,  as  the  intuition  of  the 
Divine.  Kant  distinguishes  empiric  in- 
tuitions (those  conveyed  by  t})e  senses 
Irom  external  objects),  and  pure  intuitions 
(retne  Anschautmgen),  or  intuitions  a  priori, 
which  are  the  basis  of  the  former ;  for  in- 
stance, space  and  time :  as  nothing  can  be 
perceived  by  our  senses  except  either  in 
space  or  time,  our  notions  of  these  must 
precede  the  empiiic  intuitions. 

Invalids  ;  soldiers  and  officers,  who  are 
disabled  for  foreign  service  by  wounds, 
disease  or  age,  and  who  are  generally 
maintained  for  life  in  public  estab&lmients 
(hospitals),  at  the  public  expense.  The 
Athenians  liad  a  law,  providing  for  the 
public  maintenance  of  persons  disabled  in 
war.  The  Romans  also  made  some,  though 
small,  provision  for  invalids.  At  a  later 
period,  they  were  taken  care  of  in  the  mon- 
asteries. Philip  Augustus  of  France  fii'st 
formed  the  plan  of  an  hospital  for  invalids. 
But,  as  pope  Innocent  III  would  not  ])er- 
mit  this  institution  to  be  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  bishop,  tlie  king  relinquish- 
ed the  plan.  Louis  XIV  was  the  first  who 
carried  this  design  into  execution.  Be- 
tween 1G71  and  1679,  he  erected  a  splen- 
did hospital  at  Paris,  m  tlie  suburb  of 
Sl  Germain.  A  church,  a  department  for 
the  sick,  a  govenior,  and  other  officers,  are 
attached  to  it.  Guards  ai*e  stationed,  and 
all  other  forms  observed  which  are  cus- 
tomary in  fortified  posts.  A  soldier  must 
have  served  ten  years,  to  be  received 
into  tins  hospital  on  account  of  poverty  or 
infirmity.  The  invalids  who  mount  guai-d 
are  the  only  ones  who  bear  arms.  This 
institution  sufiTered  very  much  at  tlic  com- 
mencement of  die  revolution;  but,  during 
the  imperial  government,  it  was  put  in  a 
better  condition  than  ever.  The  architect 
of  the  hospital  was  Bruant.  It  is  compos- 
ed of  five  courts  surrounded  by  buildings. 
A  vast  esplanade,  bordered  by  rows  of 
trees,  and  decorated  viritli  a  fountain,  gives 
the  principal  ^pa(ie^  towards  the  Seine,  a 
noble  perspective.  The  hcid  has  a  libra- 
ry of  2K),000  volumes;  it  is  capable  of  con- 
taining 7000  men,  and  is  governed  by  a 
marshal  of  France.  The  church  is  con- 
sidered a  Jief'CTavvre  of  French  architec- 


ture; its  dome  supports  a  lantern,  which 
is  siurmounted  by  a  cross  308  feet  big\u 
From  tlie  dome  were  formerly  suspen&d 
3000  colors,  taken  fit)m  different  nations ; 
but  they  were. taken  down  and  burnt  by 
the  invalids,  at  the  time  when  the  allies 
entered  Paris,  that  tiiey  might  not  be  i*e- 
takeiu  Works  in  statuary  and  painting, 
by  Lafosse,  Boullongne,  Coypel,  Coustou, 
Coysevox,  &-c.,  adorn  the  ceilings,  niches, 
and  otlier  parts  of  the  buildings.  Frederic 
the  Great,  in  1748,  built  the  hospital  at 
Berlin,  with  the  inscription  Lc^so  et  vmc- 
to  militL  The  British  marine  hospital,  at 
Greenwich,  is  the  first  institution  of  this 
kind. 

IivvENTiox,  in  science,  is  distinguished 
from  discovery,  as  implying  more  creative 
combining  i>ower,  and  generally  signifies 
the  appUcation  of  a  discovery  to  a  certain 
purpose.  But  the  distinction  is  often  veiy 
nice,  and  it  is  difficult,  in  many  cases,  to 
say  which  word  is  most  suitable.  Every 
invention  includes  a  discoveiy.  When 
Archimedes  exultingly  exclaimed,  E5(ii?ira  (I 
have  found  it),  after  he  had  discovered,  in 
the  bath,  that  his  body,  in  the  fluid,  dis- 
placed an  amount  equsu  to  its  own  bulk,  he 
discovered ;  but  he  iiwenUd  when  he  appli- 
ed the  hydrostatic  law,  thus  discovered,  to 
detennining  die  specific  gravity  of  different 
substances.  Inventions  owe  then*  origin,  as 
discoveries  do,  either  to  chance,  to  some 
happy  idea  suddenly  striking  tlie  mind,  or  to 
patient  reflection  and  experiment.  Many 
inventions  belong  to  the  two  former  heads. 
Of  the  thurd  class  of  inventions,  late  years 
afford  many  instances,  owing  to  the  gi^at 
attention  which  has  been  paid  to  the  nat- 
ural sciences.  As  man,  in  modern  times, 
is  always  inclined  to  consider  that  which 
is  nearest  hun  the  most  important,  he  gen- 
erally considers  the  inventions  of  his  age 
as  far  surpassing  those  of  other  times ;  but 
the  study  of  history  teaches  us  more 
modesty.  The  invention  of  tiie  screw, 
of  the  wheel,  of  the  rudder,  of  the  double 
pulley,  may  lie  compared  with  any  modern 
inventions  in  mechanical  science,  and 
could  not,  moreover,  have  been  struck  out 
at  once  by  chance.  The  history  of  in- 
ventions is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
branches  of  historical  sciences,  exhibiting,  , 
in  a  striking  light,  the  stages  of  process 
and  decline  in  human  activit}',  and  the 
great  variety  of  motives  which  have  actu- 
ated diflTerent  ages.  G.  Ch.  A.  Busch  has 
published  a  Manual  of  Inventions,  12  vols., 
(Eisenach,  1802  to  1822,  in  German). 
jJeckmann's  History  of  Inventions  (Leip- 
sic,  1780 — 1805)  has  been  translated  into 
English,  3  vols. 
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iNVKSfTiON  OF  TBx  Cao«8.  The  Ro- 
laan  Catholic  church  celebrates  a  feast, 
Jtfay  3|  in  honor  of  the  finding  of  the 
croee  on  which  Christ  was  executed.  The 
search  was  made  by  the  order  of  St.  Hel- 
ena, mother  of  the  emp^wr  Constantine, 
A.  D.  336,  and  the  croes  was  said  to  have 
been  found  under  the  ruins  of  Calvaiy. 
The  story  is  told  by  St  Cyril. 

ImrERsioN  (from  the  Latin),  literally, 
iumittg  ui,  is  a  word  variously  used.  In 
grammar,  it  is  contradisdnguished  from 
conttrudionj  and  means  the  arrangement  of 
words  according  to  the  order  in  which  the 
ideas  follow  in  the  writer's  mind,  and  not 
according  to  the  usual  grammatical  con- 
struction. The  inversion  is  regulated  by 
the  object  of  the  writer  or  speaker.  The ' 
French  language  is  the  most  confined  in 
this  respect,  and  has  made  the  natural 
construction  its  first  law  of  arrangement. 
The  Greek  and  Latin,  on  the  contrary, 
are  extremely  free  in  the  use  of  inversion, 
and,  imder  certain  circumstances,  can 
use  ahnost  any  order  of  words.  The 
(iferman  is  not  so  free  as  the  Greek,  but 
much  freer  than  the  French.  Inversion 
seems  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  a 
language,  though  it  leads  to  many  abenria- 
tions  m>m  good  sense.  As  a  figure  in 
rhetoric,  inversion  is  used  to  direct  the  at- 
tention to  a  ])articular  point,  without 
changing  tlie  meaning,  as,  for  instance, 
'  My  peace  I  give  to  you,'  or  *  The  palm  of 
victory  he  soon  hath  gained,  the  faithful 
warrior.' — Two  numbers,  powers  or  quan- 
tities are  said  to  be  in  an  inverse  propor- 
tion, if  one  diminishes  as  the  other  in- 
creases ;  for  instance,  the  fleemess  and  the 
power  of  a  horse  are  in  an  inverted  pro- 
portion.— ^The  term  is  also  used,  in  tac- 
tics, to  denote  the  disordered  arrangement 
of  a  battalion,  when  the  platoons  composing 
it  stand  in  a  reversed  order.  When  the  pla- 
toon which  usually  stands  on  the  extreme 
right  becomes,  by  a  manceuvre,the  extreme 
lefl,  the  second  platoon  firom  the  right  be- 
coming the  second  finom  the  lefl,  and  so 
on,  then  the  man  who  before  stood  at  the 
right  extremity  of  the  platoon  should  prop- 
eny  stand  at  the  lefl ;  but  if^  instead  of  so 
doing,  he  still  stands  at  the  right,  the  po- 
sition of  the  battalion  is  inverted,  in  the 
following  series, 

87       654       3       2      1 

q....p\o....n\m...J\k  ....i\h..,^\/....e\iL...c\b..,.a, 

let  0,  c,  e,  g,  t,  /,  n, ;?,  be  tlie  men  on  the 
right  of  their  respective  platoons,  when 
tl^  battalion  stands  regularly  drawn  up  : 
then  the  following  order  would  represent 
the  battalion  inverted,  thus : 
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*....  a\d  ....c|/....  e\k  ....e\k ....  i\m  ....l\o....n\q....p. 

Here  platoon  1  stands  on  the  leff  wing,  yet 
a  stands  on  the  right  of  his  platoon.  In 
both  cases,  the  hiie  is  supposed  to  fiice  the 
same  way. 

LrvESTiTnEE,  in  the  feudal  law,  was  the 
open  deliveiy  of  a  feud  by  a  lord  to  bis 
vassal,  thus,  by  external  proof,  affording 
evidrace  of  property.  To  use  the  words 
of  Blackstone,  **  Investitures,  ki  their 
original  rise,  were  probably  intended  to 
demonstrate,  in  conquered  coimtries,  the 
actual  possession  of  the  lord,  and  that  he 
did  not  grant  a  bare  litigious  right,  but  a 
peaceable  and  firm  possession.  At  a  time 
when  writing  was  seldom  practised,  a 
mere  oral  ^fl,  at  a  distance  from  the  spot 
that  was  given,  was  not  likely  to  be  long 
or  accurately  retained  in  the  memory  of 
bystanders  who  were  very  little  interested 
in  the  grant"  For  this  reason,  investi- 
ture was  performed  by  the  presentation 
of  some  symbol  to  the  person  invested,  as 
a  branch  of  a  tree,  &c.  In  the  primitive 
church,  after  the  election  of  a  bishop,  and 
his  consecration,  the  early  Christian  em- 
perors claimed  a  right  of  confirmation. 
The  Gothic  and  Lombard  kings  exercised 
the  same  privilege.  Iki  the  French  mon- 
archy, the  Merovingians  affected  the  still 
greater  power  of  direct  nomination,  and 
their  control  was  supported  by  means 
aeainst  which  the  church  was  wholly  in- 
adequate to  contend.  The  estates  and 
honora  which  composed  the  ecclesiastical 
temporahties,  were  considered  to  partake 
of  the  nature  of  fiefs,  and  therefore  to  re- 
quire similar  investiture  from  the  lord. 
Charlemagne  is  said  to  have  introduced 
this  practice,  and  to  have  invested  the 
newly  consecrated  bishop  by  placing  a 
ring  and  crosier  in  his  hands.  Gratian, 
indeed  {digtind,  63,  cap.  Adricmus),  direct- 
ly affirms  that  pope  Adrian  positively  con- 
ceded to  the  emperor  the  power  of  elect- 
ing, even  to  the  papacy,  in  774 ;  but  neither 
Eginhard  nor  any  otiier  contemporary 
writer  mentions  this  fact.  The  custom, 
however,  existed,  nor  does  it  appear  to 
have  been  objected  to  or  opposed  diuring 
the  lapse  of  two  centuries  from  his  reign. 
The  disorderly  state  of  Italy,  which  suc- 
ceeded die  death  of  Charlemagne,  fre- 
quently interrupted  the  exercise  of  this 
right  by  the  Carloviugians ;  but  even  so 
late  as  1047,  when  the  empire  had  passed 
to  another  line,  Henry  III  received  an  ex- 
plicit admission  of  his  prero^tive,  and 
repeatedly  used  it.  Theinvesuture  in  the 
lesser  sees  followed  as  a  matter  of  course 
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AieiBilder  n  ianed  ft  decrae  against  lay 
i  in  general,  which  was  revived 


injreneral» 
by  Gregoty  VA  (Hildebrand),  who»  having 
auoeeeded  in  anoniling  tke  prarogative  cf 
the  empeama  to  nominata  or  oonfii'na 
popes,  soogfat  to  diqpenn  entirely  the  eerie- 
aiastiral  fiom  the  dvil  rule.  He  oomplain- 
ed  kmdiyof  the  humiliation  10  whicJ]  the 
churehwasBubjeeted  by  dependence  opon 
die  patronage  of  laymen,  and  condemned 
with  far  more  reason  the  mereenaiy  and  ai- 
raoniacal  enecions,  which  eeclesiasticssuf- 
fered  from  temporal  prinoeff  as  the  price 
of  the  bmefices  which  they  confemd. 
In  the  council  of  the  Latenm  in  1060,  he  de- 
clared that  no  biahop  or  abbot,  submitting 
to  lay  investiture,  should  be  considered  a 
prelttte.  The  convulsions  which  follow- 
ed engendered  the  Guelf  and  Ghibeline 
ftctioDS  (see  €hie^  and  deluged  Italy 
with  blood  ibr  a  long  series  of  yeara ;  for 
the  stnuBtle  commenced  by  Gregoty  with 
Henty  IV  was  zesJoualy  condnued  by  his 
succeasofs,  among  whom  Urtian  II  and 
Ftachal  II  especially  distinguished  them- 
sehes.  It  waa  not,  howeven  until  the 
papacy  of  Cafixtus  II,  in  1122,  that  the 
question  wastenninated,  as  it  appears,  ma- 
terially to  the  advantage  of  the  hoW  see. 
By  a  ooocordat  then  arranged  at  Womis, 
neniy  y  rerigned  fiir  ever  all  pretence  to 
invest  bishops  by  the  ring  and  croaer,  and 
recognised  the  freedom  of  elections :  the 
new  bishop,  however,  vras  to  receive  his 
temporalities  by  the  sceptre.  In  France, 
even  under  the  papacy  of  Hildebrand,  the 
right  of  investiture  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  made  a  subject  of  open  quarrel 
In  spite  of  the  protesla  of  the  holy  see, 
the  IdngB  exercised  the  power,  but  at 
length  reliBquiBhed  the  presentation  of  the 
rinff  and  crosier,  and  contented  themselves 
wim  confeiring  investiture  by  a  written 
instrament,  or  orally,  upon  which  they 
were  left  in  peaceable  possesrion  of  the 
power.  But  m  England,  Paschal  II  was 
engaged  in  a  contest  litde  less  fierce  than 
that  which  he  maintained  with  the  empe- 
ror. Anselm,  the  primate,  refused  to  do 
homage  to  Heniy  I  for  his  see.  The  king 
seema  to  have  asserted  an  unqualified 
right  of  investiture,  which  the  pope,  who 
was  appealed  to,  as  unqualifiedly  denied. 
Afler  a  protracted  struggle,  and  continned 
threats  of  excommunication)  the  contro- 
veny  ended  in  England,  as  it  did  after- 
wards in  Germany,  by  compromise.  Pas- 
chal ofiered  to  concede  the  objections 
against  homage,  provided  Heniy  would 
fiwMN)  the  ceremony  of  inveatiture.  To 
this  he  agreed. 
IiivocAViT;tiie  fifst  Sunday  in  Lent,  bo 


called  because  the  primitive  chureh  began 
their  wonhqi,  on  thfttday,  with  the  wwds 
of  the  91st  Psahn,  15tii  verae,  buoeanU 
mt  d  extmdUtm  eum,  hr'm  idso  called 
Quadragegima^  or  the  40th  day,  because  it 
is  40  daya  befim  Good  Friday,  the  day 
when  h&Dt  ends. 

IirvoiCB;  an  account,  in  writing,  of 
the  paiticulan  of  merchandise,  vrith  their 
value,  custom,  chaiges,  &c.,  transmitted 
by  one  merchant  to  another  in  a  distant 
countiy. 

Iif  voLUTioH,  in  mathematics ;  the  raising 
of  a  quantirr  from  its  root  to  any  power 
assigned.  Thus  2x2X^S^-=6.  Here  8,  the 
thnd  power  of  2,  is  firand  by  involution. 
By  continuiiw  the  process,  we  can  obtaui 
any  power  of  2,  and  so  with  other  num- 
bers. 

lo ;  daughter  of  Inachus  (according  to 
some,  of  ArffUB  Pancmtes)  and  Peitho ;  ac- 
cording to  otheiB,  of  lasus  and  Leucane. 
Jupiter  fell  in  love  vrith  her.  Atfirat,  she 
would  not  listen  to  his  widies;  but,  being 
enveloped  by  him  with  a  thick  cloud,  she 
yielded  herselfto  his  embraces.  Juno,not- 
vrithstuiding,perceived  the  infidelity  of  her 
husband,  aiM  reserved  to  be  revenged  on 
both.  Jupiter,  to  protect  lo  from  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Juno,  changed  her  into  a  beauti- 
ful white  heifer.  Juno  was  not  deceived, 
and  begged  the  heifer  of  her  husband. 
Apprehending  no  evil,  he  granted  her  re- 
ouest;  but  she  immediate^  placed  it  un- 
der the  custody  of  the  hundred-eved 
Aigus.  Jupiter  now  regretted  that  he  had 
complied  with  her  request,  but  it  was  too 
late ;  he  tlierefere  sent  Mercury  to  kill 
Aigus,  and  set  lo  at  liberty.  This  com- 
mission Mercury  sucoessfully  executed, 
having  lulled  the  watchful  ArgaB  to  sleep 
by  playing  on  the  fiute ;  but  at  the  mo- 
'ment  when  lo  thought  herself  again  at 
liberty,  the  jealous  Juno  afilicted  her  with 
madness,  and  persecuted  her,  without  a 
moment^  rest,  through  the  worid.  She 
sprang  into  the  Ionian  sea,  reached  Illyr- 
ia,  passed  the  Haemus,  went  through 
Thrace,  swam  over  the  Thracian  Boepho- 
rus  to  Asia,  passed  through  Scythia,  over 
Caucasus,  and  came  at  l^gth  to  Egypt 
She  found  Prometheus  in  the  Caucasian 
mountains,  who  comforted  her,  and  show- 
ed hbr  the  way  she  must  take.  This  way 
is  described  at  length  in  tiic  **  Prometheus'* 
of  JBschylus.  Her  sufierings  ended  in 
Egypt  Here  ^e  regained  her  original 
ferm,  and  bore  Epaphus^  the  son  of  Jupi- 
ter. At  the  instigation  of  Juno,  the  Cu- 
retes  concealed  tiie  child,  and  were,  in 
consequence,  struck  with  lightning  by 
Jupiter.    After  a  long  search,  lo  fivmd  her 
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MB  IB  Sviiiy  and  votunwd  with  hfan  to 
SgyfUf  wWe  flhe  BDanied  die  kiag^  Tel- 
egoBHB.  She  ww  deifiedf  and,  acooidiiig 
toaomeaiichoritiei^  waathefoddeflB  whoiA 
the  E^ypCiaiiB  wonkipped  imdef  the  name 

loDum  (fipom  iii&ff,  etpflfacma,  in  a]huion 
to  the  beaudftd  violet  color  of  its  vapor) 
is  the  name  of  an  ondeeompoiinded  pri&- 
cqile  or  elemmt  in  chemietiy.  It  had 
escaped  the  observation  of  cfaemisiB  until 
1812;  when  a  manuftctmer  of  aak-petre,  at 
Paris,  detected  it  in  the  ashes  of  sea-vreedSy 
in  the  ibilowkig  manner.  In  evapoiatittg 
the  ley  fiom  these  ashes,  to  procuie  the 
caihonate  di  soda  which  they  contain,  he 
noticed  that  die  metallic  vooBokv  with 
vrfaich  he  operated,  were  powetftilly  cor- 
roded, and  toat  the  corrosion  was  incress- 
ed  ss  the  hquor  became  more  concen- 
trated. Having  at  hand,  one  day,  a  bottle 
of  sn^hiirie  acid,  he  added  some  of  it  to 
a  poition  of  the  mother-water,  and  wassur- 
pmed  to  see  a  rich  violet  vapor  disengaged ; 
this  vapor  was  the  iodine.  He  at  once 
commimicated  the  observatim  to  M.  Cle- 
ment Desormee;  who  set  about  coUeeting 
some  of  the  vapor,  and,  sAer  examining 
its  leading  propetties,  announced  it  to  the 
royal  institute  of  France  as  a  new  body. 
Its  real  natmfe  was  soon  after  unfolded 
throng  the  accurate  researches  of  Gay- 
Lussac  and  air  H.  Davy.  Its  historjr  prov- 
ed singuhoiy  interesliBg  in  modifymgthe 
then  psevaiUng  theory  <^  chemistrv.  8k 
H.  Davy  had,  a  few  yean  previously,  jpo- 
nmlgsted  the  new  theoiy  of  cluonne, 
which  was  still  received  with 
among  chemiBlB.  The  strong 
however,  between  this  substance 
chlorine,  in  their  relations  to  combustibles, 
— both  bodies  ferming  compounds  by  unit- 
ing with  them,  similar  to  acids  containing 
oxygen,  or  oxides^ — ^were  conceived  to  give 
great  weight  to  the  views  of  sir  H.  Davy, 
and  operated  completely  to  overthrow  the 
emmeous  hypothesis  of  oxygenation,  in- 
vented by  Kavoiaier.  Its  investigation, 
therefore,  smay  be  said  to  have  formed  a 
new  ere  in  cheroistiy.  The  phvsical 
properties  of  iodine  are  as  follow :  U  is  a 
soft,  finable,  opaque  solid,  of  a  bluish-black 
color,  with  a  metallic  lustre,  usually  in 
scales,  but  sometimes  in  distinct  crystals 
of  the  fbnn  of  rhomboids  or  riiomboidal 
tables,  referable  to  an  octahedron,  with  a 
rhombic  base  as  their  primary  form ;  its 
qiecific  gravity  is  4946.  It  pooooosos  an 
odor  'somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  chlo- 
It  is  a  non-e<mductor  of  electricity, 
M»esnsinan  eminentdegree  the  elec- 
properties  of  oxygen  and  chlorine. 


and 


ledhie  enten  into  toion  at  MP  W^br^ 
and  boils  at  347^ ;  bat  when  moisture  hi 
present^  it  sublimes  iw^  at  a  tempera- 
ture considerafaly  below  2)1SP,  and  gives  rise 
10  a  dense  vapor  of  the  usual  violet  hue. 
It  is  scareely  at  all  sehible  in  waler,  but  m 
readily  taken  up  by  afcohol  and  ether,  to 
which  it  imparts  a  reddidi-bKown  e^er. 
It  eatinguishes  vegetable  CQk«%  bat  with 
leas  energv  than  chlorine. ,  It  is  not 
mflammable.  Its  nunge  of  affinity  fer 
other  bodies  is  very  extensive  $  the  most 
important  compounds  it  feims  with  these 
vre  shall  describe  after  aUudms  to  its 
natural  state  and  pr^Muntion.  It  eodols 
most  abundant^  in  the  various  qteeies  of 
fucus,  which  form  the  greatest  piirt  of  the 
sea-weeds  of  our  coast ;  it  also  ocean  in 
the  sponge,  and  in  the  coverings  <^  many 
moUusoous  animals,  and  has  bMn  found  in 
a  great  number  of  mineral  waleri,  as 
those  of  Sak  m  Piedmont,  Ssratnga  in 
New  Yorii,  SLCy  and  more  rscentqr  has 
been  detected  in  some  silver  ores  from 
Mexico^  and  in  an  ore  of  zinc  fiom  Upper 
Silesia.  Eat  it  is  from  the  incinerated  see- 
weed  or  kelp,  that  the  iodine,  m  huge 
quantities^  is  obtamed.  As  the  soap-man- 
ufecturera  are  in  the  habit  of  obtaining 
their  aoda  fromkdp,  iodine  may  be  pro- 
cured, veiy  economicaHy,  fixnn  the  reaida 
II 018  of  their  operation,  according  to  the 
process  invented  by  doctor  Ure,  wiuch  is 
as  follows :  The  brown  iodic  liquor  of  the 
soap-boiler,  or  the  solution  of  kelp  fiom 
which  aD  the  ciystaDizaMie  iogredienip 
have  been  separated  by  concentration,  ia 
heated  to  about  230P  Fahr.,  poured  into  a 
large  sbwe-ware  basin,  and  saturated  with 
diluted  sulpburic  acid.  When  eold,the 
liquor  is  filtered  throurii  woollen  cloth ; 
and  to  eveiy  12  oz.  (apomecaries'  measure) 
of  it,  is  added  1000  grains  of  blsek  oxide 
of  manganese  in  powder.  The  mixture 
is  put  into  a  glass  globe,  or  large  raanrass 
with  a  wide  neck,  over  which  a  glass  ghibe 
is  inverted,  and  heat  is  i^lied,  mieh 
causes  the  iodine  to  subume  copiouelv, 
and  to  condense  in  the  upper  veeseL  As 
soon  as  the  balkion  becomes  warm,  another 
is  substituted  for  it ;  and  when  the  second 
becomes  heated,  the  fiist  is  again  applied. 
The«iodine  is  withdrawn  fiom  the  globeB 
l^  a  little  warm  water,  which  disBoTves  it 
very  sparingly ;  and  it  is  purified  by  un- 
dergoing a  second  sublimation.  The  test 
made  use  of  for  the  detection  of  iodine  in 
any  solution,  when  it  is  suspected  to  be 
present,  is  starch,  with  whicn  iodine  has 
the  property  of  unitin||[,  and  of  fonninir 
¥rtth'it  a  compound,  insoluble  in  ooid 
water,  which  is  recogrased  with  certainty 
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by  its  deep  blue  color.  The  solution 
should  be  cold  at  the  tiiqe  of  adding  the 
starch ;  and,  if  the  color  does  not  become 
apparent  simply  on  the  addition  of  the 
starch,  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid 
should  be  cautiously  added,  when,  if  any 
iodine  is  present,  the  blue  color  will  make 
its  appearance.  This  test  is  so  exceed- 
ingly delicate,  that  a  tiquid,  containing 
TavlTirTr  of  '^  Weight  of  iodine,  receives 
a  blue  tinge  from  a  solution  of  starch. — 
Iodine  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  hydro- 
gen, which  it  tiikes  from  animal  and  vege- 
table substances,  in  the  same  manner  as 
chlorine,  and,  uniting  with  it,  forms  hydri- 
odic  acid.  The  following  are  the  methods 
for  obtaining  this  acid  in  the  gaseous  and 
in  the  liquid  state :  Into  a  flaiuc,  to  which 
a  recurved  tube  is  fitted,  dipping  ninder  a 
jar  of  mercury,  are  introduced  eight  parts 
of  iodine  and  one  of  phosphorus,  and  to 
the  mixtiue  a  few  drops  of  water  are  add- 
ed ;  the  water  is  immediately  decomposed ; 
the  phosphorus^  seizing  its  oxygen,  forms 
phosphoric  acid,  while  the  hydrc^n  com- 
bines with  'the  iodine.  As  there  is  not 
water  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  dis- 
solve the  hydriodic  acid,  it  passes  over  in 
the  gaseous  state,  and  is  collected  over  the 
mercury.  In  contact  with  air,  it  smokes, 
or  fumes,  like  the  muriatic  acid,  and,  like 
it,  reddens  vegetable  blues.  It  is  distin- 
guished, however,  from  that  acid,  by  the 
superior  affinity  possessed  by  chtorine  for 
hydrogen,  in  consequence  of  which,  if 
ehlorine  and  hydriodic  acid  gases  are 
mingted  together,  the  yellow  color  of  the 
former  disappears,  and  the  violet  vapor  of 
iodine  makes  its  appearance,  which  proves 
the  decomposition  of  the  hydriodic  acid 
by  the  chlorine.  If  the  decomposition  is 
complete,  the  vessel  will  be  wholly  occu- 
pied by  muriatic  acid  gas.  To  obtain  the 
hydriodic  acid  in  a  liquid  state,  we  have 
only  to  conduct  the  gas  through  water, 
until  it  is  fully  chained  with  it ;  or  it  may 
be  obtained  by  transmitting  a  current  of 
sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  through  water 
in  which  iodine,  in  fine  powder,  is  sus- 
pended. The  iodine,  from  a  greater  affin- 
ity for  hydrogen  than  the  sulphur  pos- 
sesses, decomposes  the  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen ;  and  hence  sulphur  is  set  free,  and 
hydriodic  acid  produced.  The  constitu- 
tion of  hydriodic  acid  is, 

By  volume.  Br  weight. 

Iodine 50 124 

Hydrogen   .  ^ __  J 

100  125 

The  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  is  easily 
decomposed.     Thus,  on  exposure  for  a 


few  hours  to  the  air,  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  forms  water  witli  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  acid,  and  liberates  the  iodine. 
Nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  likewise  de- 
compose it  by  yielding  oxygen,  the  former 
being  convened  into  nitrous  and  the  latter 
into  sulphurbufr  acid.  The  fkee  iodine 
beeomes  obvious  on  the  application  of 
the  above-mentioned  test.  The  com- 
pounds of  hydriodic  acid  with  the  salifia- 
hle  bases  may  be  easily  formed,  either  by 
direct  combination,  or  by  actine  on  the 
basis  in  water  with  iodine.  Sulphurous 
and  muriatic  acids,  as  well  as  sulphureted 
hydrogen,  produce  no  change  on  the  hy- 
driodates,  at  the  usual  temperature  of  the 
air;  but  chlorine,  nitric  and  concentrat- 
ed sulphuric  acid,  instantly  decompose 
them,  and  separate  tlie  iodine.  The  hy- 
driodates  of  potash  and  soda  are  the  most 
interesting  of  their  number,  because  they 
are  the  chief  sources  of  iodine  in  nature. 
The  latter  salt  is  probably  the  one  which 
affi)rds  the  iodine  obtained  from  kelp  ; 
while  it  is  believed,  that  it  is  the  hydrio- 
date  of  potash,  which  is  most  generally^ 
found  in  mineral  springs.  (Hence  the 
necessity  of  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
residual  liquor  of  the  soap-boiler,  in  order 
to  procure  the  iodine,  which  requires  to 
be  separated  from  its  combination  with  the 
alkali  to  which  it  is  uidted,  in  the  con- 
dition of  hydriodic  acid ;  and  peroxldeK>f 
mangar '"'!'>  is  also  added,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate tho  decomposition  of  the  hydriodic 
acid.) — ^Iodine  forms  acids  also  by  uniting 
witli  oxygen  and  vrith  chlorine.  When 
it  is  brought  into  contact  with  protoxide 
of  chlorine,  immediate  action  ensues  ;  the 
chlorine  of  the  protoxide  miites  with  one 
portion  of  iodine,  and  its  oxygen  witli 
another,  forming  two  compounds, — a  vola- 
tile orange-colored  matter,  the  cliloriodic 
acid,  and  a  white  solid  substance,  which  is 
iodic  acid.  Iodic  acid  acts  powerfully  on 
inflammable  substances.  With  charcoal, 
sulphur,  sugar,  and  similar  combustibles, 
it  torms  mixtures  which  detonate  when 
heated.  It  enters  into  combination  with 
raetaUic  oxides,  giving  rise  to  salts  called 
iodatts.  These  com|x>und8,  like  the  chlo- 
rates, yield  pure  oxygen  by  heat,  and  def- 
lagrate when  thrown  on  burning  char- 
coal. Iodic  acid  is  decomposed  by  sul- 
phurous, phosphorous  and  hydriodic  acids, 
and  by  sulphureted  hydrogen.  Iodine,  in 
each  case,  is  set  at  liberty,  and  may  be 
detected,  as  usual,  by  starch.  Chloriodic 
acid,  which  is  also  formed  by  simply  im- 
mersing dry  iodine  in  chlorine  gas,  deli- 
quesces in  the  open  air,  and  dissolves 
very- finely  in  water.    Its  solution  is  very 
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lour  to  tbe  taste ;  and  it  reddens  vegetable 
bknoBf  but  afterwafds  destroys  them.  It 
does  not  unite  -  widi  alkaline  bases ;  in 
which  respeot  it  wants  one  of  tbe  charac- 
teristics of  an  acid,  and  has  hence  been 
called  by  Gay-Lussac  a  chloride  of  iodine. 
lodbne  unites  with  nitrogen,  ibnning  a 
dark  powder,  wfaieh  is  characterized,  uke 
chkxide  of  nitrogi^  by  its  ezplosiTe 
property.  In  order  to  form  it,  iodine  is 
put  into  a  solution  of  ammonia ;  the  alkali 
IS  decomposed ;  its  elements  unite  with 
differait  portions  of  iodine,  and  thus 
cause  tbe  formation  of  hydriodic  acid  and 
iodide  of  nitrogen.  Iodine  forms,  with 
sulphur,  a  feeble  c<Mnpound,  of  a  grayish- 
black  color.  With  phosphorus,  also,  it 
combines  with  great  rapidity  at  common 
temperatures^  attended  with  the  emergence 
of  heat  It  manifests  little  disposinon  to 
comUne  with  metallic  oxides;  but  it  has 
a  strong  attraction  for  tbe  pure  metals, 
producing  compounds  which  are  called 
iodureU^  or  iodiaes.  The  iodides  of  lead, 
copper,  bismuth,  silver  and  mercury,  are 
insoluble  in  water,  ^^ile  the  iodides  of  the 
very  oxidizable  metals  are  soluble  in  that 
liquid.  If  we  mix  a  hydriodate  with  the 
metallic  solutions,  all  the  metals  which  do 
not  decompose  water  will  give  precipi- 
tates, while  those  which  decompose  that 
liquid  will  give  none.  Iodine,  besides 
being  employed  for  philosophical  illus- 
traiioo,  is  used  in  the  arts,  for  pigments, 
dyes  and  medicine.  'Hie  proto-ioduret 
of  mercuiy  is  used  in  England  as  a 
substitute  for  vermilion,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  peper-hanginffs ;  and  a  com- 
pound of  hydriodate  of  potaasa  65,  iodate 
of  potaasa  2,  and  ioduret.of  mercury  33, 
is  employed  in  printing  calico.  The 
tincture  of  iodine,  48  gis.  to  1  oz.  of  alco- 
hol, is  a  powerful  remedy  in  the  goitre 
and  other  glandular  diseases;  but  it  is 
so  violent  in  its  action  on  the  system  as  to 
require  great  caution  in  its  administration. 
The  hydriodate  of  potash,  or  of  soda,  js 
also  applied  to  medical  uses ;  and  it  is 
inferred,  that  the  efficacy  of  many  mineral 
springs,  in  certain  diseases,  is  owing  to 
the  presence  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
salts. 

Ioulus.    (See  ProtesiUna.) 

loLK.    (See  Hercules.) 

lOLITB,  CORBIEBITE,  Or  DiCHROITE,  19 

an  earthy  mineral,  commonly  massive, 
though  sometimes  crystallized  in  ax  or 
twdve-sided  prisms,  with  indistinct  cleav- 
ages, parallel  to  the  sides  of  a  six-sided 
prism,  which  is  conadered  as  its  priniaiy 
form ;  lustre,  vitreous ;  color,  various 
ahades  of  blue,   |eneniliy  inclining  to 


black;  streak,  white;  transparent  ortrans^ 
lucent ;  blue,  if  viewed  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis;  yellowish  gray,  perpendicular 
to  it  'j  hardness,  the  same  as  mat  of  quartz ; 
specific  gravity,  3.583.  It  consists,  accord- 
ing to  Stromeyer,  of 

SiUca, 48.538 

Alumine, 31.730 

Magnesia, 11,305 

Oxide  of  iron, 5.68^ 

Oxide  of  manganese,. « 0.702 

Water,  or  k)S8, 1.648 

Before  the  blowpipe,  it  melts  in  a  good 
heat,  but  with  difficulty,  and  only  on  its 
edsee,  into  a  glass  not  inferior  to  the  min- 
eral, either  in  color  or  transparency.  It 
occurs  in  aggregated  crystals,  with  garnet, 
quartz,  &c.,  at  Uabo  de^Gata  in  Spain.  A 
variety  found  in  Bavaria,  at  Bodenmais, 
which  is  generally  massive,  resembling 
quartz,  and  imbedded  in  iron  pyrites,  has 
been  called  peliom.  Handsome  bluenirys- 
tals  of  this  species,  found  at  OrijerfVi  in 
Finland,  have  been  called  stetnheUUey  in 
honor  of  count  Steinheil.  The  sapphire 
d'eau  of  jewellers  is  a  transparent  variety 
of  the  present  species  from  Ceylon. 
'  lox ;  a  son  of  Xuthus  and  Creusa. 
daup^hter  of  Erechtheus,  who  married 
Helice,  the  daughter  of  Selinus,  king  of 
iGgiale.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
his  fether-in-law,  and  built  a  city,  which 
he  called  Heiice,  on  account  of  his  wife. 
His  subjects,  from  him,  received  the  name 
oflonians,  and  the  country  that  of  Ionia. 
(See  lonians.) — ^A  tragic  noet  of  Chios,  who 
flourished  about  the  88a  Olympiad.  His 
tragedies  were  represented  at  Athens, 
where  they  met  with  universal  applause. 
He  is  mentioned  and  greatly  commended 
by  Aristophanes  and  Athenseus,  &c. — A 
native  of  Ephesus,  introduced  in  Plato's 
dialogues  as  reasoning  with  Socrates. 

loNA.    (See  IcolmMU.) 

Ionia;  the  ancient  name  of  Achaia 
(hence  the  Ionian  sea  and  Ionian  islands). 
By  Ionia  is  generally  understood  that  dis- 
trict of  Asia  Minor,  where  the  lonians 
from  Attica  settled,  about  1050  B.  C. 
This  beautifbl  and  fertile  counny  extend- 
ed from  the  river  Hermus  to  the  Meeaii- 
der,  alonff  the  shore  of  the  iEgean  sea, 
opposite  the  islands  of  Samoa  and  Chios, 
and  was  bounded  by  Caria,  JEaMbl  and 
Lydia.  Commerce,  navigation  and  agrl- 
culturo  early  rendered  it  wealthy  and 
flourishing,  as  is  proved  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  populous  cities  it  contained,  among 
which  the  most  important  were  Ephesus 
(the  chief  place),  Smyrna,  Clazomenie, 
Erythra,  Colophon  and  Miletus.    These 
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free  cities  fonned  the  l6Dian  league,  but 
CrGBSus,  and  afterwards  Cyrus,  made 
them  tributaries.  They  remained  subject 
to  the  Persians  until  they  recovered  their 
independence  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Aliienians  and  Lacedsmonians,  after  hav- 
ing previously  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt, during' the  reign  of  Darius  Hystas- 
pes.  They  were  ajrain  subjected,  and 
again  delivered  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
Ionia,  at  a  later  period,  became  a  Roman 
province,  and  was  totally  devastated  by 
the  Saracens,  so  that  few  vestiges- of  its 
ancient  civilization  remain.  The  lonians 
were  considered  effeminate  and  voluptu- 
'  ous,  but,  at  the  same  time,  hi^y  amiable. 
Their  dialect  partook  of  their  character. 
(See  Ionian  Dialect,)  The  arts  and  sci- 
ences flourished  in  this  hapj^  country, 
particularly  those  which  contribute  to  em- 
bellish life.  The  Asiatic  Greeks  became 
the  teachers  and  examples  of  the  Euro- 
pean^ Greeks.  Homer  the  poet,  Apelles 
and  Parrhasius  the  painters,  were  lonians. 
The  Ionic  column  proves  the  delicacy  of 
their  taste.  (See  ^rckiUcturey  Ionian  Phi- 
losophy, and  /onions.) 

Ionian  Dialect  ;  one  of  the  Greek  dia- 
lects, the  softest  of  all,  on  account  of  the  large 
proportion  of  the  vowels  to  the  consonants 
(see  the  article  Consovumi),  which  was 
particularly  spoken  in  the  Greek  colonies 
m  Asia  Minor  and  on  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago.  It  is  divided  into  the  old 
and  new.  In  the  former,  Homer  and 
Hesiod  wrote.  It  originally  diftered  little, 
or  not  at  all,  from  the  old  Attic.  Tlie 
new  Ionian  originated  after  tlie  lonians 
liad  more  intercourse  with  the  other  tribes, 
and  planted  colonies.  Anacreon,  Herod- 
otus and  Hippocrates  wrote  in  this  dia- 
lect (See  Greek  Language^  under  the 
head  of  Greecty  and  Dialed.) 

Ionian  Islands  ;  a  republic  in  the 
South  of  Europe,  under  the  protection  of 
Great  Britain^  situated  in  the  Ionian  sea, 
along  the  western  coast  of  Greece  and 
Albania.  The  state  is  often  called  the 
Republic  of  the  Seven  Manda,  on  account 
of  the  seven  chief  islands  of  wliich  it  is 
composed,  viz.,  Corfu,  Paxos,  Santa  Mau- 
ra, Tliiaki  or  Ithaca,  and  Cephalonia,  ly- 
ing west  of  the  gulf  of  Lepanto ;  Zante, 
near  the  western  shore  of  the  Morea;  and 
Ceriffo,  to  the  south-east  of  the  same  pen- 
insula. The  other  islands  and  islets  of 
this  littie  state  are  Merkira,  Fano,  Samo- 
tnUd,  Anti-Paxos,  Calamos,  Megauesi  and 
Cerigotto,  which  is  the  most  southern  and 
most  eastern  t)oint  of  the  republic,  in  35®  5(y 
lat.  N.,  and  23°  17'  Ion.  E.  Merlera,  in  30^ 
57'  lat.  N.,  is  the  most  northern,  and  Fano, 


in  19P  Ion.  E^  tihe  most  western  point. 
Most  of  Uie  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian 
islands  are  of  Greek  origin.  A  census,  in 
1814,  gave  a  population  of  218,000:  at 
present,  it  amounts  to  about  227^000,  of 
whom  about  8000  are  Italians,  and  7000 
Jews.  There  are  also  some  EnslLsli 
there.  The  inhabitants  are  in  general  su- 
perstitious, and  then*  morals  are  lax.  Until 
of  late,  the  language  spoken  here  was  a 
corrupt  Italian,  but  modem  Greek  now 
prevails.  The  E^g^Ush  ahd  Greek  inhab- 
itants have  littie  intercourse,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  Endish  govern- 
ment In  1828,  there  were  2d  schools  of 
mutual  instruction,  a  college,  and  a  uui- 
versit}',  founded  in  1823. — ^The  coasts  of 
the  islands  are  ruc^;ed,the  surface  uneven, 
containing  a  numT«r  of  barren  rocks  and 
some  high  bills,  interspersed  witii  fertile 
plains  and  valleys.  The  climate  is  very 
mild,  but  subject  to  sudden  changes.  The 
productions  are  com,  vines,  olives,  cur- 
rants, cotton,  honey,,  wax,  &c.  Vines  and 
olives  form  the  chief  source  of  income 
to  the  inhabitants.  In  1825,  the  expoits 
amounted  to  about  $660,600.  The  cur- 
rants and  small  dried  grapes  are  exported 
in  large  quantitie&  Since  1815,  this  state 
has  formed  an  aristocratic  government, 
under  tiie  name  of  the  United  lonioai 
Mands^  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain,  and  entirely  dependent  on  her.  A 
constitution  was  granted  by  Great  Britain, 
in  1817.  There  is  a  British  high-commis- 
sioner at  Corfu,  the  capital  of  the  state, 
and  Great  Britain  has  a  right  to  occupy 
the  fortresses,  and  keep  garrisons.  The 
high-commissioner  convokestiie  legislative 
assembly,  appoints  the  governors  of  the 
different  islands,  and  commands  the  forces. 
The  legislative  assembly  consists  of  40 
members,  and  holds  its  sessions  at  Corfu. 
Five  senators,  chosen  by  the  legislative 
assembly  from  their  own  number,  and  a 
president,  appointed  by  the  commissioner, 
for  five  years,  form  the  senate.  The  civil 
law  is  the  law  of  the  land.  Revenue, 
about  £150,000 ;  expenditure  for  the  foi*ce 
maintained  by  Great  Britain  (6400  men, 
among  whom  are  four  regiments  of  na- 
tives), £100,000.— These  i^ands  were  in- 
habited  at  an  early  period,  and  formed 
small  states  in  the  most  flourishing  period 
of  Greece.  They  were  reduced  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  at  a  later  period  by  the 
Romans,  and  they  afterwanls  formed  part 
of  the  Byzantine  empire.  The  kings  of 
Naples  obtained  possession,  in  the  IStli 
century,  of  Corfu  and  other  islands^  but, 
in  the  14tii  century,  the  Venetians,  then 
the  masters  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  occupied 
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a])  the  Seven  Islands.  Corfu  placed  herself 
under  the  protection  of  Venice,  in  l:i86» 
and  the  other  islands  followed  her  example. 
Venice  left  the  govenunent  in  its  former 
5(ati%  merely  sending  out  prowediieri  as 
heads  of  the  administration.  The  claims 
of  Naples  were  extinguished  by  purchase, 
and  Venice  nmained  in  possession  of  the 
islands,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  attacks 
of  the  Turica^  until  the  repuhlic  of  Venice 
was  itself  dissolved,  in  1797.  In  1799, 
the  RussianB  and  Tuiks  conquered  them ; 
and  the  emperor  Paul,  by  a  ukase  of 
March  21,  1800,  declared  them  a  state, 
imder  the  name  of  the  RtpubHc  <^  iht 
Seven  Untied  Mands,  forming  an  aristoc- 
racy under  the  protection  of  Turkey.  In 
1803,  Russia  granted  a  new  constitution. 
In  1807,  they  were  incorporated  with  tlie 
great  empire  of  France ;  but  the  French 
were  able  to  maintain  only  Corfu.  Nov. 
5, 1815,  it  was  agreed  bet^'een  Russia  and 
Great  firitain  (later  also  Austria),  that  the 
islands  should  form  a  republic,  under  the 
name  of  the  UmUd  StaU  of  the  Ionian 
Ua»d»,  and  under  the  exclusive  protec- 
tion of  Great  Britain.  In  April,  1819,  Great 
Britain  agreed  to  cede  to  the  Porte  the 
city  of  Parga,  on  the  continent,  which  had 
so  long  maintained  itself  against  Ali  Pa- 
cha, (q.  V.)  The  greater  part  of  the  Par- 
giolB,  in  d^pair,  emigrated  to  the  Ionian 
islands.  (See  Parga.)  The  commercial 
dag  of  the  Ionian  Islands  is  acknowledged 
as  the  flag  of  an  independent  nation.  (See 
the  works  of  Geli,  Dodwell,  Hughes,  Mus- 
toxodi,  and  Kendrik  ;  also,  Esscm  on  the 
bUmdt  of  Coifuj.  LeuetuHa^  Cepnaloniaj 
&C.,  b^  W.  GoMlisson  (London,  1822); 
AiHqmiitB  ofhrna,  published  by  the  so- 
ciety of  Dilettanti,  London.) 
losKiAif  Oroek.  (See  Amhiltdurt,) 
loinAH  Philosophy.  .  As  Grecian  civ- 
ilization was  first  developed  among  the 
lonians  (see  hidans  and  Umia),  Grecian 
philosophy  also  originated  among  them. 
The  Ionian  philosophy  started  with  the 
question  req>ectinff  the  primitive  elements 
of  the  workL  To  the  Ionian  school 
(o{  fvmKoti  belong  Thales,  Anaximander, 
Pherecydes,  anc^  in  some  points,  Anaxi- 
menes.  (See  PkilosophVy  and  consult  Bou- 
terwek,  De  primia  PkU.  Grtec,  Decretia 
PhysicUf  in  the  'second  volume  of  the 
Omm,  Soe.  G«tt^  1811 ;  Ritter,  GesckichU 
der  hmgakenPhUoaophiey  Beriin,  1821,  and 
GeachichU  der  PkUosopkU,  volume  IsL  by 
the  same,  Hamburg,  1829).  In  moclem 
times,  the  Ionian  philosophy  has  been 
revived,  in  connexion  with  tlie  atomic 
system,  by  Berigard,  Magnenus,  Sennert 
and  Gassendi.  (q.  v.) 


Io?riAif  Sea  ;,  ancient  name  of  that  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  which  lies  between 
tiie  south  pert  of  Italy  and  Greece. 

lojf  I ANs ;  a  trilje  of  Greeks,  deriving  its 
name  from  Ion.  (q.  v.)  They  firat  hved 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  on  the  bordere  of  the 
gulf  of  Connth,  where  they  built  12  cities, 
celebrated  for  their  manufactures  and 
commerce.  The  AchsBans,  being  pressed 
by  the  Heraciides  and  Dorians,  united 
themselves  with  them,  uid  the  country 
became  insufficient  for  both  people ;  the 
lonians  therefore  emigrat^  to  Attica, 
whence  Neleus  led  a  colony  to  Asia.  (See 
/onto.)  Those  who  had  recnained  in  At- 
tica were  nungled  with  other  tribes,  and  the 
Asiatic  lonians  alone  retained  the  name. 

Ionic  Foot  consists  of  four  syllables, 
two  short  and  two  long.    If  the  two  short 

syllables  are  in  the  beginning  (^  v^ ), 

it  is  called  iowicvs  minor :  if  the  two  short 

syllables  follow  ( vy  v^),  it  is  called 

iomcua  nuaor,    Horace  used  the  former. 

Iota  ;  the  Greek  name  for  i.    (See  /.) 

Ipecacuanha,  according  to  the  latest 
authorities,  is  the  product  of  two  different 
^ants,  both  natives  of  South  America. 
The  ^y  is  the  root  of  a  species  of  n- 
chardut ;  the  other,  that  of  the  eephdis  ipe- 
cacuanha. The  two  roots,  however,  do 
not  differ  m  their  medicinal  properties,  and 
they  are  much  employed  indiscriminatelv. 
It  was  first  brought  to  Europe  towards 
the  middle  of  the  17th  centuiy ;  but  waa 
not  generally  used  till  about  the  year  1686, 
when  it  waa  introduced,  under  the  patron- 
age of  Louis  XIV.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and 
acrid,  covering  the  tmigiie  with  a  kind  of 
mucilage.  It  is  one  of  the  safest  and 
mildest  emetics  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quunted,  and  is  administered  as  a  powder, 
in  the  tincture,  or  infused  in  vrine.  It  is 
also  less  injurious,  if  it  does  not  operate 
as  an  emetic,  than  antimony,  fix>m  its  not 
disturbing  the  bowels  as  that  does. 

Iphicrates;  a  famous  Athenian  mili- 
taiT  commander,  in  the  fourth  century 
ben>re  the  Christian  era.  He  was  bom  in 
obscurity,  but  raised  himself  to  eminence 
in  his  profession,  by  his  courage  and  tal- 
ents, eaiiy  in  life.  In  the  war  of  Corinth, 
395  B.  C,  he  opposed,  with  success, 
Agesilaus,  the  warlike  kinff  of  Sparta.  He 
afterwards  commanded  a  body  of  auxilia- 
ry troops,  in  the  service  of  Artaxerxes, 
king  of  Persia,  in  an  expedition  to  Egypt ; 
and,  in  368  B.*  C,  he  relieved  Sparta, 
when  invaded  by  the  Thebau  general 
Epamiuondas.  xd  the  social  war,  he  was 
one  of  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  fitted 
out  by  the  Athenians,  for  the  recovery  of 
Byzantium,   when,   being    accused    of 
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treachery  by  one  of  his  colleagues,  he  de- 
fended Aimself  with  such  spirit,  that  he 
was  acquitted  by  his  volatile  counUymen ; 
but,  though  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  he  did 
not  again  engage  in  active  service.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  career,  he  restored 
to  his  dominions  Seuthes,  king  of  Thrace, 
whose  daughter  he  married.  Iphicrates 
was  a  strict  observer  of  discipline,  and  was 
the  author  of  some  important  improve- 
ments in  the  arms  and  accoutrements  of 
the  Athenian  soldiei^.  He  was  accus- 
tomed always  to  fortify  his  camp  in  the 
field,  even  in  a  friendly  country;  and, 
when  once  asked  why  he  took  so  much 
trouble,  he  answered,  <*  Because,  if,  con- 
trary to  probabiliQT,  I  should  be  attacked, 
I  may  not  be  obliged  to  make  the  dis- 
graceful excuse,  that  I  did  not  expect  it" 
IPHiGEifiA,  dancfater  of  Agamemnon 
and  Cljrtemnestra  (according  to  some,  an 
illegitimate  daughter  of  Theseus  and  Hel- 
en, adopted  by  Cly  temnestra  in  childhood), 
was  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  Diana,  at 
the  advice  of  the  prophet  Calehas,  when 
the  goddess,  enraged  with  Agamemnon, 
because  he  had  slain,  in  hunting,  her  con- 
secrated hind,  detained  the  Glr^k  fleet  in 
Aulis  by  a  calm.  Under  the  pretence  that 
she  was  to  be  married  to  Aichilles,  Iphi- 
genia  was  taken  from  her  mother,  ana  led 
to  the  altar.  But,  in  the  moment  when 
the  priest  was  about  to  give  the  death 
blow,  Iphigenia  disappeared,  and,  in  her 
stead,  a  beautiful  hind  was  substimted, 
whose  blood  gushed  out  on  the  altar. 
Diana  had  relented,  and  conveyed  her  in 
a  cloud  to  Tauris,  where  she  became  the 
priestess  of  the  goddess.  Conformably 
with  the  cruel  law  of  the  country,  she  was 
obliged  to  sacrifice  every  Greek  that 
landed  there.  Her  brother  Orestes,  comr 
ing  thither  on  his  wanderings,  in  despair 
at  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  wishing 
to  take  away  the  statues  of  Diana,  was 
likewise  condemned  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
goddess.  A  recognition  took  place  in  the 
temple,  and,  after  deliberating  on  the 
means  of  escape,  Orestes  succeeded  in 
removing  Iphigenia  and  the  statues  of 
Diana.  Some  nadons  maintained,  that 
they  derived  the  worship  of  Diana  of 
Tauris  from  Iphigenia.  She  herself  is 
said  to  have  arrived  at  the  island  of  Leuca, 
and,  after  being  endowed  with  immortal 
youth,  and  the  name  of  Orilochia,  to  have 
married  the  shade  of  Achilles.  Pausanias 
says  that  her  grave  was  shown  at  Meganu 
In  two  famous  operas  by  Gluck,  and  Qo- 
•he's  masterpiece^  ^higtma  auf  Tawris 
'Iphigenia  at  Tauns),  Iphigenia  is  the 
leading  character. 


Iphttus  ;  king  of  Elis,  in  Greece,  the 
son  of  Praxonidas,  and  grandson  of  Osnr- 
lus,  memorable  as  the  institutor  of  the 
fiunous  Olympic  games.  They  are  said 
to  have  been  origmally  celebrated  by  Pe- 
lops,  or,  according  to  some,  by  Hercules, 
m  honor  of  Jupiter ;  and,  after  being  neg- 
lected for  several  ages,  they  were  restornl 
or  reestablished  by  Iphitus.  Controver- 
sies have  arisen  as  to  the  age  in  which 
this  prince  hved.  Some  chronologera 
place  him  884  B.  C. ;  but  fiir  Isaac  New- 
ton has  shown  that  he  probably  lived  a 
century  later,  and  that  the  first  games  of 
his  institution  were  held  776  B.  C. ;  from 
which  period  they  were  continued,  with- 
out interruption,  for  several  centuries. 
(See  Olympic  Gam»B,) 

Ipsara.    (See  Psora.) 

Ipsilanti.    (See  TpmainJti) 

Irak  Adjemi.    (See  P€T9iiu\ 

Irak  Arabi  ;  the  ancient  Babylonia  and 
Chaldflsa. 

Iran.    (See  Pertia.) 

Irblano  ;  a  large  and  fertile  island  of 
Europe^  in  the  Ati^tic  ocean,  lying  to  the 
west  of  Great  Britain,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Irish  see,  or  St  George's 
channel ;  in  some  parts  190  miles  broad, 
in  others  not  above  12  miles.  This  coun- 
try is  situated  between  Ion.  5^  ID'  and  1(P 
W  W.,and  lat  5P  15^  and  55*^29^  N.;  its 
superficial  extent  is  not  accurately  known. 
Pinkerton  assigns  it  an  area  of  27,451 
square  miles;  Wakefield,  of  d2;i01.  Ire- 
land is  divided  into  four  great  provinces, 
viz.  Ulster,  Leinster,  Connau^ht,  and  Mun- 
ster,  wluch  are  again  divided  into  32  coun- 
ties, containing  2496  parishes.  Ulster, 
which  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the 
kingdom,  contains  nine  counties,  viz.  An- 
trim, Armagh,  Cavan,  Donegal,  Down, 
Fermanagh,  Londonderry,  Monaghan,  and 
Tyrone.  Leinster,  situated  to  the  east, 
contains  12  counties,  viz.  Carlo w,  Dublin, 
Kildare,  Kilkenny,  King's  county,  Long- 
ford, Louth,  Meath,  Queen^  county,  West- 
meath,  Wexford,  and  Wicklow.  Con- 
naught,  towards  the  west,  contains  ^y^ 
counties,  viz.  Galway,  Leitrim,  Mayo, 
Roscommon,  and  Sligo.  Munster,  which 
occupies  the  southern  part  of  the  king- 
dom, contains  six  counties,  viz.  Clare, 
Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and 
Waterford.  The  fkce  of  the  counuy  af- 
fords a  pleasing  varietv  of  sur&ce.  In 
80IIUI  pans  there  are  rich  and  fertile  plains, 
watered  by  large  and  beautiful  streams, 
whih»  in  other  parts  hills  are  found  in  fre- 
ouent  succession,  which  give  an  agreeable 
oiversity  to  the  scenery.  The  mountain- 
ous chains  of  Ireland  are  neither  numer- 
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ouB  Dor  important ;  for,  though  the  country 
cootainB  many  hilte  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, yet  they  are  not  of  such  height,  nor 
are  they  collected  into  such  masses,  as  to 
give  tolreland  the  character  of  a  moun- 
tainous country.  The  hilly  parts  of  Ire- 
land are,  in  general,  of  easy  ascent,  and  ad- 
mit of  culture  a  conaderable  way  up  their 
ades ;  some  of  them,  however,  are  precip- 
itous, and  terminate  in  cones,  or  spires. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Shannon,  the 
Bandon,  the  Lee,  the  Blackwater,  or  Broad- 
Moter,  the  lifi^,  the  Boyne,  the  Suire,  the 
Barrow,  the  Slaney,  and  the  Bann;  the 
principal  lakes,  or  laughs,  louffh  Neagh, 
lough  Erne,  and  knup  Corrib.  Lough 
Lane,  or  the  lake  of  luUamey,  is  the  most 
distinguished  for  its  beauties.  The  har- 
bors of  Ireland  aie  excellent  and  very  nu- 
merous ;  these  are  Wateribrd  and  Coik 
haitKMS  on  the  south,  Bantiy  and  Dinirle 
bays  on  the  south-west,  the.estuaiy  of  Sie 
Shannon  and  the  vast  bay  of  Galway  on 
the  west,  that  great  opening  on  the  north- 
west, of  which  the  bay  of  Sligo  is  a  part 
Loo^  Swilly  and  k>u^h  Foyle,  on  the 
north,  are  the  most  considerable.  On  the 
east  i^de  are  the  harbors  of  Belfast  and 
Nevny,  and  the  barred  havens  of  Dublin, 
Drogfaeda  and  Wexford.  The  principal 
commercial  towns  are  Dublin,  Coric,  Bel- 
feet,  Limerick  and  Waterford.  The  nu- 
merous lakes  and  rivers  render  the  inland 
navigation  extensive,  and  are  connected  by 
mwml  canals.  (See  Canals.)  The  cli- 
mate of  Ireland  is,  in  general,  more  tem- 
perate dian  the  climate  of  other  countries 
in  the  same  latitude  ;  ^e  heat  of  summer 
is  leas  oppressive,  and  the  cold  of  winter 
less  severe.  It  is  also  much  more  inclin- 
ed to  moisture,  fiiUsof  rain  being  more  fre- 
Suenc,  and  the  atmosphere,  even  when 
lere  is  no  rain,  being  impregnated  with  a 
moisture  which  affects  the  wails  of  houses, 
as  well  as  furniture  and  other  articles. 
The  soil  of  Ireland  is,  generaUy  speaking, 
a  fertile  )oam,  with  a  rocky  substratum. 
The  bogs  of  Ireland  form  a  very  remark- 
able feature  of  the  country ;  these  are  of 
different  kinds,  and  in  some  places  are  very 
exteoave.  In  the  reports  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed,  in  1809,  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  and  extent  of  Irish  bog^ 
their  extent  is  sta^  at  2,890,000  English 
acres.  The  greater  part  were  considered 
by  the  commisnoners  to  form  one  con- 
nected whole ;  and  a  portion  of  Ireland, 
of  little  more  than  one  fourth  of  its  eittire 
superficial  contents,  and  included  between 
a  une  drawn  fit>m  Wicklow-head  to  Oal- 
way,and  another  drawn  from  Howth-head 
to  sligo,  was  supposed  by  the  commission- 


ers to  comprise  within  it  six  sevenths  of 
the  bogs  in  the  island,  exclusive  of  some 
mountain  bogs  and  bays  of  less  extent 
than  500  acres.  They  were  perfectly  con- 
vinced of  the  practicability  of  draining 
these  maishes.  Ireland  is  said  to  rest  on 
a  bed  of  granite,  and  granite  is  according- 
ly abundimt,  also  limestone.  The  basaltic 
region  is  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
island.  (See  Gianfs  Causewm.)  A  great 
variety  of  marbles  is  found,  also  eyp- 
sum,  fuller's  earth  and  coal.  Precious 
stones  have  been  discovered  in  Ireland, 
namely,  beryls,  amethvsts  and  jaspeis,  and 
also  various  species  of  crystals,  which  are 
hard,  larse,  and  very  brilliant  Pieces  of 
native  gold  have  also  been  found.  There 
are  mines  of  lead,  copper  and  cobalt,  some 
of  which  have  been  wrought  to  great  ad- 
vantage, and  some  are  at  present  worked 
by  the  Irish  mining  company.  Two  cop- 
per mines  are  now  worked  in  the  county 
of  Cork.  Iron  ore  is  abundant,  and  in  the 
mkldle  of  the  17th  century,  iron-works 
were  very  common.  Mineral  springs, 
chiefly  chalybeates,  are  found  in  almost 
every  county.  There  is  a  remarkable  de- 
ficiency of  wood  in  Ireland,  though  old 
historians  speak  of  the  country  as  a  con- 
tinuous forest  The  woods  were  destrov- 
ed  with  so  unsparing  a  hand,  that  well- 
grown  timber  is  rarely  to  be  seen.  In  the 
17th  century,  diey  were  infested  with 
wohree.  Notwithstanding  the  great  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil,  the  average  produce  is  much 
Vbbb  than  in  England,  owmg  to  the  back- 
ward state  of  agriculture.  In  1809,  it  was 
calculated  that  two  millions  of  acres  were 
in  the  culture  of  nain,  about 


800,000  in  that  of  potatoes,  and  150,000  in 
that  of  flax.  The  amount  of  land  at  pres- 
ent under  tillage  is  probably  five  millions. 
The  average  amount  of  grain  exported,  in 
the  four  yearspreceding  1728,  was 26,638 
quarters ;  in  18&5,it  amounted  to  12,774,4^ 
quarters,  although  the  population  had 
trebled  in  the  mean  time.  The  same 
remarkable  results  appear  in  the  number 
of  cattle  reared.  The  bullocks,  cows  and 
horses  exported,  on  an  average  of  seven 
years  preceding  1770,  amounted  to  2127 ; 
in  1826,  they  amounted  to  66,64^.  In 
the  same  year  were  exported  72;101  sheep, 
and  65,919  swine.  The  catde  are  of  u 
very  excellent  description.  The  butter 
trade  is  considered,  at  present,  as  the  staple 
trade,  and  a  much  greater  extent  of  coun- 
try is  covered  by  dairy  than  by  crazing 
&rms.  In  1824,  521,465  cwts.  of  butter 
were  exported,  and  the  tjuantipr  has  since 
mcreased.  The  cultivation  of'^flax,  on  a 
large  scale,  dates  fitnn  the  beginning  of 
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the  last  century,  and  has  now  probably 
reached  its  maximum.  Since  1827,  a 
ffood  deal  of  tobacco,  of  Inferior  quality, 
has  been  raised  with  profit  The  linen 
manufacture  has  been  of  great  impor- 
tance to  Ireland,  not  only  in  a  commercial, 
but  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  It  ib  a  do- 
mestic industiy,  the  spinnens  and  weavers 
being,  in  ffeneral,  rural  peasantnr,  who  add 
the  manuncturing  busineaB  to  the  care  of 
a  few  acres  of  ground.  The  linen  exported 
from  Ireland  in 

1710,  was  1,688,574  yards ; 
1730,....  4,436^  « 
1750,...  11^,000  « 
1770,...  20,560,754  « 
1790,...  37,446,133  « 
1810,...  37,165,099  « 
1818,...  55^770,636  « 
1822,...  49,414,775  « 
1823, . .  .43,464,363     « 

The  .commereipl  ifitereouiM'  between 
Cireat  Btkain  and  Ireland  having  been  piit 
on  the  feoting  of  the  coasting  trade,  in 
1884,dieie  are  ne  official  records  later  than 
the  above ;  but  k  is  well  known  that  the 
linen  manufacture  has  oominued  to  decline, 
and  has  yielded  no  piofki  fbr  the  last  six 
yeans  partly  en  account  of  the  compara- 
tive cheapneas  of  cotton  stuffi,  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  manufeeturs  of  an  arti- 
cle composed  of  Inien  and  cotton,  which 
deeovea  the  most  pnotised  eye,  and 
is  sold  at  hatf  the  price.  The  cotton 
manuftcture  has^  however,  increased. 
Ilie  cotton  stufb  manufaetored  in  Ire- 
land, and  exported  to  Great  Britain, 
nmountedfin 

1822,   to  406,687  yaids; 
1834^...  3,840,699     ^ 
1825,...  6^418,640     ** 

The  oooBumption  of  cotton  goods  in  the 
countiy  is  more  than  double  what  it  was 
20  years  ago.  The  country  possesses 
many  naturu  advantages  fer  the  woollen 
manufiumune,  but  it  lias  been  crippled  by 
the  EkiffUsh  legislation.  The  silk  manu- 
frcture  has  much  declined.  The  distille- 
ries of  Ireland  are  veiy  extensive,  and  a 
coosiderable  quantiQ^  of  whiskey  is  ex- 
poited.  In  1826, 9,895,567  callous  of  spv- 
itB  were  produced  from  the  ucensed  distil- 
leries, and  the  quantity  from  unlicensed 
stills  was  estiinated  at  six  millions.  The 
industfy  and  resources  of  the  country 
have  been  wonderfully  developed  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  stiU 
more  since  the  beginning  of  me  present 
cenmiy,  as  araeaia  from  the  following  ta- 
ble of  the  total  exports  and  impons : — 


1720,  .  .  £  7^45  ...  £  1,2^,988 

1760,  .  .  .  1,740,660 2,519,569 

1790,  .  .  .  3,758,579 4,651,755 

1800,  .  .  .  5^155,013 3,452,137 

1810,  .  .  •  6,059,612 5,630,157 

1820,  .  .  .  5,190,888 7,169,128 

The  ofiicial  values  here  given  &1I  consider- 
ably short  of  the  real  values.  The  total  of 
imports  from  1781  to  1800  was  £49,763,506; 
fiom  1802  to  1820,  £91,450,593;  of  export8 
for  the  former  period,  69,692,764 ;  for  the 
latter,  103,672310  (official  value  in  Irish 
currency).  An  act,  passed  in  1819,  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  Irish  fishe- 
ries, has  had  a  remarkable  effect  The 
number  of  men  registered  was,  in 

1821, 36,000; 

1823, 49,448 

1825, 57,809 

1827, 59,177 

The  net  produce  oF  the  ordinary  revenue 
of  the  kingdom  amounts  to  nearly  five 
millions  annually  (exclusive  of  loons  and 
duties  appropriated  to  national  objects), 
which  is  ten  times  the  sum  that  was  raised 
with  difficulty  in  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century,  and  about  four  times  the  amount 
raised  at  the  beginning  of  this  centu- 
iT.  The  debt  of  Ireland  in  1817  wns 
iSl34,602,769;  but  it  was  then  considered 
expedient  to  unite  the  exchequer  of  Ire- 
land with  that  of  Great  Britain,  and 
thus  consolidate  the  public  debts  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  The  population  of  the 
itiy  has  also  increased  nmidly  and 
In  1695^  it  WBB  estmwted  at 
1,084,000;  in  1754,  at  2,372,634;  in  178S, 
at  2^45^.  In  1821,  the  census  gave 
6,8^9,999  as  the  total  population;  and,  ac- 
cording to  estimates  formed  by  M .  Moreau, 
in  1827,  it  amounted  to  7,672;000.  A  cal- 
culation, founded  chiefly  on  returns  Geotn 
schools^  gives  1,970,0(10  Protestants  (of 
whom  700,000  are  Presbyterians)  4,780,000 
Catholics,  and  the  remainder  uncertain. 
The  eetablishod  chureh  of  Ireland  resem- 
bles that  of  England.  The  dignitaries  are 
four  archbishops,— of  Armagh  (primate  of 
all  Ireland),  of  Dublin  (primate  of  Ireland), 
of  Caahel,  and  of  Tuam,— «nd  18  tnflhops. 
The  average  revenue  of  these  sees  is 
about  £9,000  per  annum ;  the  income  of 
two  of  the  primates  is  £14,000;  of  the 
bishop  of  Derry,  15,000 ;  of  the  bishop  of 
Elphin,  12,000.  The  number  of  parishes 
is  Slated  at  2167,  the  beneficed  cteivy  at 
1300,  and  the  curates  at  400.  The  clergy 
not  of  the  established  church  are  estimated 
at  about  2378,  viz.  1994  Roman  Catholic, 
239  Presbyterian,  and  145  of  other  sects. 
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IMr  wbolQ  ineome  is  about  £964,000. 
**Id  Lpeland,^  aeys  die  Eclectic  Review 
(1833),  ''the  church  of  f^gland  has  the 
tithee,  the  church  of  Rome  the  people. 
Of  neutj  seven  millions  of  people,  5i 
millions  are  Roman  Catholics,  above  one 
iDilfion  diflsenten,  and  less  than  half  a 
milhcm  {4XJ0fiO0)  adherents  of  the  estah- 
lishment.  To  minister  to  these  400,000 
bearen%  there  are  1700  clergy  (of  whom 
587  are  dipitaries),  with  an  incoipe  of 
£1,300,000?  The  income  of  the  clergy 
of  the  other  6i  millions  we  have  above 
inentftQiiedisi^64,000.  (ConsuhMoreau's 
StaiMad  SUOe  of  Jbtkmd  (London,  1627L 
Wakefield'b  Aceauni  of  Mand  (1812), 
Young's,  Beaufort's,  Reid's  (1823)  TVooeb 
m  bJmd)  Until  1800,  Ireland  had  a 
sepatate  parliament ;  but,  the  union  with 
Fngland  having  been  effected  in  that  year, 
the  countnr  is  now  r^esented  in  the  im- 
peiial  paraament  The  government  is 
administered  k^  a  viceroy  appointed  by 
the  kii^  vnth  me  title  of  lord  Heuienant 
rf  indaiuL  An  Irish  chancellor,  comman- 
der of  the  forces,  chief  secr^ary,  vice^ 
treasorer,  and  attCHiiey  and  solicitor  gene- 
nl,  &c^  compose  the  Irish  ministiy.  In 
1827,  the  Iri^  peers  were  213—1  duke,  14 
jnarquisea,  76  earls,  48  viscounts,  70  barons, 
aod  4  peeressesL  •  They  are  represented  in 
the  ftitish  house  of  lords  by  28  represen- 
laiive  pee» ;  the  church  is  also  rejuesented 
by  ibor  representative  bishopa  The  Irish 
oommcHiB  are  represented  by  64  knights 
ad  96  citizens  and  burgesses.  By  10 
Geocge  IV,  c  8  (13  April,  18291  a  fieehold 
of  £10  clear  yearly  value  is  made  a  qualifi- 
catioD  for  voters,  in  the  election  of  knij^hts 
of  the  shires,  and  the  40  shiUing  nee- 
holdeia,  of  whom  the  number  was  184,492, 
are  dis^aiichised. 

Hie  beginning  of  the  histoiy  of  Ireland 
is  enveloped  in  fable.  The  historians  of 
dK  eountxy  (OTlahertv,  Keating,  O'Hal- 
lonm,  VaDancey,  Plowaen)  epeak  of  Greek 
and  Pboenician  colonies,  give  lists  of  kings, 
ke^  for  which  there  is  no  historical  foun- 
daiioii.  The  vernacular  language  of  the 
Irish  proves  that  they  are  a  part  of  the 
peaz  Celtic  race,  which  was  once  spread 
afl  over  Western  Europe.  (See  Gavl,) 
So  Irish  manuscript  has  been  found  more 
mctexn  than  the  10th  century.  The  old- 
eat  and  most  authentic  Irish  records  were 
\  vritten  between  the  10th  and  12th  centu- 
-  ries ;  some  of  them  go  back,  with  some 
eoDsiaieocj,  as  Gw  as  the  Christian  era;  but 
:here  is  no  evidence  that  the  Irish  had  the 
me  of  letters  before  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
cortuiT,  when  Chrwstianity  and  Christian 
fiftntara  were  introduced  by  St.  Patrick. 


The  new  fidth  did  not  flourish  tiH  a  centu* 
ry  later,  when  St.  Columba  erected  mon- 
asteries. In  the  eighth  and  ninth  cento- 
ries,  the  scholars  of  Ireland  were  among 
the  most  distinguished  at  the  courts  of  the 
Saxon  kings,  and  of  Chariemagx-e.  But 
when  the  Northmen  commenced  tbeir  de- 
scents on  the  coasts,  the  ecclesiastics  toc^ 
to  flight ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  tbe  con- 
dition of  the  people  at  a  later  period,  that 
the  learning  of  the  Irish  deigy  never  ex- 
tended beyond  the  walls  of  the  monaste- 
ries. Divided  among  a  number  of  barba- 
rous and  hostile  chiev,  Ireland  liad  been 
for  a  long  time  torn  by  internal  wars,  and, 
forneariytwo  centunes,  ravaged  by  the 
Danes,  when,  in  the  be^^inning  of  the  11th 
centuiy,  Brian  Borrhoimi,  or  Boroihmh 
(the  Conquerer),  united  the  greater  part  of 
the  island  under  liis  sceptre,  restored  pub* 
lie  tranquillity,  and  expelled  the  nortnera 
invaders.  In  1155,  HeniTli;kingof  Eng* 
laud,  obtained  a  bull  nom  Adrian  I V, 
eranting  him  the  poeseasion  of  Ireland. 
Jji  1169,  English  troops  under  tbe  earl  of 
Pembroke  (^rongbow)  landed  in  the  coun- 
tiy,  which  was  soon  partially  reduced  by 
tlie  invaden,  aided  by  the  mutual  hostili- 
ties and  jealousies  of  the  native  chieft. 
The  country  over  which  the  English  aetu- 
dly  ruled  included  the  four  counties  of 
Dublin,  Meath,  Louth  and  Kildare,  and 
was  called  the  fok.  In  the  rest  of  the 
island,  the  naUve  chiefs  still  maintained 
their  independence.  In  1310,  Edward 
Bruce,  brother  of  the  king  of  Scotland, 
kmded  in  Ireland,  at  tbe  head  of  a  Scotch 
force,  and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned 
king  of  the  island;  but,  not  beine  vi^- 
rously  supported  by  the  Irish,  who  had  in- 
vited his  assistance,  he  was  defeated  by 
the  English,  and  the  Scotch  were  obliged 
to  return  without  accomplishing  any  thing. 
There  still  remained  one  independent 
prince,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  whose 
daughter  and  heir  having  been  married  to 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward  III, 
that  province  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  in  1961.  A  parliament,  heki  at  Kil- 
k^my  in  1367,  foibade  intermaniages  with 
the  Irish,  the  use  of  their  language,  ^c, 
under  severe  penaltieiEHand  thus  contributed 
to  vriden  tlie  distinction  between  the  two 
nations,  which  it  should  have,  been  the 
policy  of  the  English  govenunent  to  amal- 
gamate. In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  Rich- 
ard, duke  of  York,  was  appointed  chief 
goVemor;  and  an  attachment  to  his  de- 
scendants continued  to  influence  the 
Anglo-Irish  during  the  reign  of  Heniy 
VII,  as  fl^mpears  in  the  affair  of  Lambert 
SinmeL    In  his  reign  (1495)  was  passed 
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Porfning^s  ad  (so  ci^ed  from  sir  Edward 
Poyoing,  lord-deputy  of  Ireland),  which 
provided  that  all  former  laws  passed  in 
Englaiid  should  be  in  force  in  Ireland,  and 
that  no  Irish  parliament  should  be  held 
without  pfeviously  stating  tlie  reasons  on 
aecount  of  which  it  was  to  be  summoned, 
and  the  laws  which  it  was  intended  to  en- 
act. When  Henry  VIII,  in  the  16th 
cehtuiy,  embraced  the  reformation,  the 
Irish  continued  to  adhere  to  the  Catholic 
religion.  But,  in  1541,  Henry  received 
from  the  Irish  parliament  the  title  of  king 
of  Irdand,  instead  of  lordj  which  he  had 
before  borne,  as  a  vassal  of  the  pope. 
The  monasteries  were  suppressed,  the 
tribute  to  the  pApal  see  abousned,  and,  to 
reward  the  chienaios  for  their  submission, 
0*Neil,  0*Brien  and  De  Burgo  were  cre- 
ated ^iris;  they  were  the  oldest  peers 
of  Irish  descent  Under  Edward  VI,  the 
deputy  proposed  to  the  Irish  parliament 
the  adoption  of  the  refonnation.  Three 
archbishops  and  17  bishops  left  the  assem- 
bly ;  most  of  the  clergy  ned  the  country, 
and  those  of  the  \owet  clergy  who  re- 
mained, being  deprived  of  their  incomes, 
lived  on  the  chari^  of  their  parishioners. 
Elizabeth,  in  1560,  caused  iie  measures 
adopted  in  the  reign  of  Maiy  to  be  abro- 
gated, and  replaoMl  every  thing  on  its  for- 
mer footing.  *She  endeavored  to  improve 
the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  employed 
able  men  to  efiect  her  purposes,  yet  her 
reign  was  marited  by  a  series  of  risings, 
which  finallv  terminated  in  a  general  war 
ajBiainst  England,  usually  called  the  rebd^ 
Itoiu  O'Neil,  earl  of  Tyrone,  instigated 
by  the  pope,  and  supported  by  the  Span- 
iards, was  the  leader  in  this  war,  which, 
though  successfully  begun,  ended  with  the 
reduction  of  the  whole  island  (1603).  In 
1613,  the  first  national  parliament  was  held 
in  Ireland  ;  but  of  2St6  members  of  the 
house  of  commons,  125  were  Prote^ftants, 
and  the  upper  house  consisted  of  25  Prot- 
estant bishops  and  25  temfiora]  lords,  of 
whom  but  few  were  Catholics. ,  The  reifijn 
of  James  (1603—25)  was,  on  tlie  whole,  jk- 
vorable  to  Ireland ;  the  arbitrary  power  of 
some  of  the  chieftains  was  restrained,  the 
administration  of  justice  improved,  &.c. ; 
but  religious  troubles  were  occasioned  by 
the  diseSiilities  to  which  the  Catholics  were 
subjected.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  I, 
Wentworth,  afterwards  earl  Strafford,  was 
appointed  lord-lieutenant;  andliis  admin- 
istration was  beneficial  to  the  country. 
But  the  repubhcan  inclinations  of  the 
English  residents,  the  hate  which  existed 
between  them  and  the  Irish  Catholics,  the 
-wfluence  of  the  Irish  clergy,  who  were 


educated  in  foreign  countries,  witii  other 
circumstances,  led  to  an  attempt  to  shake 
off  the  Engli^  ^okc.  Dr.  Lmgard  says 
of  this  insurrection,  that  it  has  been  usu:d 
for  writers  to  paint  the  atrocities  of  the 
natives  and  to  omit  those  of  their  oppo- 
nents, but  that  revolting  barbarities  are 
equally  recorded  of  both,  and  that  if  among 
the  one  therewere  monsters  who  thirsted 
for  blood,-  there  were  among  the  others 
those  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
deem  the  life  of  a  mere  Irishman  be- 
neath their  notice.  After  the  death  of 
Charies,  Cromwell  was  appointed  lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland,  and,  with  his  usual  energy 
and  promptitude,  but  with  great  cruelty, 
soon  reduced  the  whole  countr}\  All  the 
possessions  of  the  Catholics  were  confis- 
cated, about  20,000  Irish  were  sold  as 
slaves  in  America,  and  40,000  entered  m- 
to  foreign  service,  to  escape  the  severity 
of  the  conqueror.  Charles  II  restored 
the  fourth  part  of  the  confiscated  estates 
to  the  Irish,  and  James  II  appointed  Tyr- 
connel,  a  Catholic,  lord-Ueutenant  of  Ire- 
laud,  and  filled  the  parliament  with  Cath- 
olics. But  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  (16ti9) 
restored  the  Protestant  ascendencv.  Wil- 
liam proscribed  the  adherents  of  James, 
and  confiscated  their  estates.  Great  num- 
bers of  the  Irish  entered  the  French  ar- 
my, and  it  has  been  computed  that  450,000 
fell  in  the  French  service,  from  1691  to 
1745.  The  dependence  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament on  the  English  next  became  a 
subject  of  controversy,  and  in  1719  was 
passed  an  act  declaring  that  the  Britisli 
iwrliament  had  full  )x>wer  to  make  lawa 
binding  the  people  of  Ireland.  -  The  Irisli 
trade  and  indumry  were  also  subject  to 
every  kind  of  restriction  and  discourage- 
mem;  and  it  was  not  until  the  Americaa 
war  broke  out,  that  a  chanse  became  per- 
ceptible in  the  conduct  and  language  of 
the  British  government  towards  Ireland. 
The  Irish  parliament  demanded  free 
trade,  but  the  nation  went  much  further  ; 
and,  in  1782,  tlie  parliament  of  Ireland 
was  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  that 
of  England.  The  French  revolution  was 
another  occasion  which  encouraged  the 
Irish  to  attempt  to  obtain  new  concessioiia. 
An  association  was  according! v  formed, 
under  the  name  of  the  United  Irishmen^ 
the  secret  object  of  which  has  been  assert- 
ed to  be  tlie  establishment  of  an  indepen- 
dent repuUic.  The  Catholics  also  held  a 
convendoii,  in  1792,  and  obtained  the  i-e- 
moval  of  some  grievances  of  which  they 
complained,  i^the  troubles  continued, 
the  habeas  corpus  act  was  suspended  iu 
1796.    The  leaders  of  the  Irish  union 
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!  airested  in  1798,  and  the  plan  of  an 
ii«irre^tion  was  discovered ;  yet  quiet  was 
not  restored  without  much  bloodshed.  In 
ordei-  to  prevent  further  troubles,  it  was 
tliought  advisable  to  effect  a  union  of  Ire- 
land with  England,  which  was  done  in 
1800.  The  future  histoiy  of  Ireland  be- 
longs to  Great  Britain  (q.  v. ;  see,  also,  the 
amcle  ddMic  EnumcufaUon), 

IjiELyijtB,  William  Henry,  is  the  son  of 
the  late  Samuel  Ireland,  well  known  as 
the  author  of  several  tours,  and  as  illus- 
trator of  Hogarth.  The  son  was  bom  in 
London,  educated  at  the  academy  in  So- 
fao  square,  and  articled  to  a  conveyancer 
of  New  Inn,  where,  having  much  leisure, 
he  began  to  exercise  his  incenuity  in  imi- 
tating ancient  writings.  His  progress  in 
this  eocouxaged  him  to  endeavor  to  pass 
off*  some  imiiations  of  Shakspeare  as  the 
real  remains  of  the  bard,  llaving  exe- 
cuted some  of  them  on  the  blanks  of  old 
booka^  he  communicated  them  to  his  fa- 
tber  as  recently  discovered  MSS.  of 
Shakqieare.  The  ftther  made  the  dis- 
coveiy  public.  The  public  were  greatly 
imerested  by  these  papers,  and  a  few,  who 
ought  to  have  known  better,  admitted 
their  authenticity,  and  in  private  compa- 
aiea^  with  much  warmth,  supported  it 
A  subscription  was  set  on  foot  to  enable 
the  Irelands  to  print  them.  A  splendid 
vohnne  appeaiea  in  1798,  and,  at  Drury- 
laae  theatie,  a  play  was  performed,  called 
Voitigem  and  SLowena,  as  a  specimen. 
On  the  appearance  of  the  volume  and  the 
play,  bodi  the  readers  and  the  audience 
defected  the  cheat,  which  had,  however, 
tlmdy  been  properly  exposed  by  Mr. 
Makxie.  Young  Ireland  now  found  it 
necfanaiy,  for  his  father's  character,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fraud,  and  published  an 
authentic  Account  of  the  Shakspeare 
SfanuscriptB,  in  which  he  solemnly  de** 
dares  that  his  fiuher  was  deceived  by 
him;  that  he  alone  was  the  author  and 
vriier,  and  that  no  one  else  had  any  part 
in  the  affiur ;  and,  lastly,  that  he  should 
not  have  gone  so  far,  had  not  the  public 
pniaed  the  papers  so  much,  and  flattered 
his  vanity.  Suice  then,  Mr.  Ireland  has 
written  several  novels,  some  poetry,  a 
woik  called  France  dining  the  last  seven 
Y^eaiB  of  the  Bourbons,  Anecdotes  of  Na- 
poleon, a  Life  of  Napoleon,  &c. 

Irmvmjjs,  St.  ;  jf^resbyter,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  bisbop  of  Lyons,  towards  the  end 
of  the  second  century,  a  pupil  of  Poly- 
carp  and  Papias ;  a  man  of  considerable 
wning,  and  animated  with  an  ardent 
zeal  to  Chiistianity.  He  was  violent  in 
ha  opposition  to  the  heretical  Ghiliasts. 
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His  works  are  all  lost,  except  hk  Zdbri  V 
advemis  Hwrtsti^  and  th^  are  extant 
only  in  a  translation.  He  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom (after  20d),  and  is  honored  as  a 
saint.  His  day  is  April  6.  His  works 
have  been  edited  by  Feuerardmt  (Paris, 
1596,  folio),  Grabe  (Oxfoid,  1703,  folio), 
Massuet  (Paris,  1710).  His  fh^aments 
have  also  been  collected  by  C.  M.  P&ff 
(Hague,  1715). — ^There  are  several  other 
martyrs  of  this  name,  and  three  men  of 
the  same  name  are  mentioned  in  the 
Greek  Anthology. 

Ibxne  ;  1.  in  mythology,  one  of  the 
Hours  (see  JEfirara),  denoting  jieoce, — %  An 
empress  of  Constantinople,  alike  ftmoua 
for  talent  and  beauty,  and  for  her  crimes; 
was  born  at  Athens,  and,  in  769,  married 
Leo  IV,  afier  whose  deadi,  by  poison  ad* 
ministered  by  her,  she  raised  herself  (780), 
and  her  9on,  Constantme  VI,  who  was 
then  but  nine  years  old,  to  the  imperial 
throne,  with  the  aid  of  the  nobles.  She 
believed  it  necessary  to  strengthen  henelf 
in  this  diffnity  by  new  acts  of  vv4ence, 
and  caused  the  two  brothers  of  her  mur'> 
dered  husband,  who  had  formed  a  con- 
spiracy against  her,  to  be  executed.  Char- 
lemagne at  that  time  menaced  the  East- 
em  empire.  Irene  at  fo«t  delayed  him 
by  promises.  She  at  last  went  so  for  as 
to  oppose  him,  arms  in  hand;  but  he  to- 
taUy  defeated  her  army  in  Calabria,  in  tl^e 
year  788.  Two  years  before,  she  had 
convened  two  general  councils  at  Nice,  in 
which  the  Iconoclasts  were  particularly 
attacked.  (See /conocto^.)  When  Con* 
stantine  haa  grown  up,  he  refused  to  per- 
mit her  to  participate  longer  in  the  gov- 
ernment, and  actuaUy  reigned  alone  seven 
years,  when  he  was  arrested  at  the  order 
of  his  mother,  his  eyes  phicked  out,  and 
himself  finally  murdered.  Irene  was  the 
fust  fomale  who  reigned  over  the  Eastern 
empire.  Her  entrance  into  Constantino- 
ple on  a  triumphal  car  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones,  her  liberality  to  the  people, 
the  freedom  which  she  bestowed  on  all 
prisoners,  and  other  artifices  employed  by 
her,  were  not  sufficient  to  secure  her  firom 
the  consequences  of  her  criminal  acces- 
sion. She  had  ordered  many  nobles  into 
banishment,  and,  to  secure  yet  more  firmly 
the  possession  of  the  throne,  had  just  re- 
solved to  marry  Charlemagne,  when  Ni 
cephorus,  who  was  placed  on  the  imperial 
throne,  exiled  her,  m  802,  to  the  Isle  of 
LesbcM,  where  she  died,  in  603. 

Ireton,  Henry ;  an  eminent  command 
er  and  statesman,  of  the  parliamentary 
party,  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.    He 
was  descended  from  a  good  fomily,  and 
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was  brought  up  to  the  law ;  but,  when 
tlie  ciyil  contests  eomnienced,  he  joined 
the  parliamentary  anny,  and,  by  the  inter- 
est of  Cromwell,  whose  daughter  Bridget 
Ke  married,  he  became  commissaiy-gen- 
erel.  He  commanded  the  left  wing  at  the 
battle  of  Naseby,  which  was  defeated  by 
die  fhrious  onset  of  prince  Rupert,  and  he 
himself  wounded  and  made  prisoner.  He 
soon  recovered  his  liberty,  and  took  a 
great  share  in  all  the  transactions  which 
%rew  the  pariiament  into  the  power  of 
the  army.  It  was  from  his  suggestion 
that  Gnnnwell  called  together  a  secret 
council  of  officers,  to  deliberate  upon  the 
disposal  of  the  king*s  person,  and  the  set- 
tlement of  the  government  He  had  abo 
a  principal  haiM  in  firaming  the  ordinance 
for  Uie  king's  trial,  and  sat  himself  as  one 
ofthejud^s.  Ireton  accompanied  Crom- 
well to  Ireland,  in  1649,  and  was  left  hv 
him  in  that  idand  as  lord  deputy.  He 
reduced  the  natives  to  obedience  with 

n  vigor,  but  not  without  cruelty.  He 
in  Lhnerick,  in  1651.  Hume  calls 
him  a  memorable  person,  celebrated  for 
vigiluace,  capacity,  and  a  ricid  exercise  of 
justice,  during  his  unlimited  conomand  in 
IrelaQd.  Afrar  the  restoration,  his  body 
was  taken  up  and  suspended  from  the 
tallowE^  vrith  that  of  Cromwell,  and  v^as 
mnied  in  the  same  pit 
.  laiA ;  aBasque  word,sign^ing  tot0n,ctifif. 

laiAKTE,  or  Yriaete,  Thomas  d*;  a 
Spanish  poet,  bom  in  1752,  and  died  in 
1803.  As  apoet,  he  is  known  by  his  Lite- 
rary Fables  (17831,  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  £nglisn,  his  poem  La  Musica 
(1784, 4to.),  dramas,  &c.  His  worics  were 
published  in  8  vols.,  at  Madrid,  in  1805. 

Iridium;  the  name  of  a  metal  discov- 
ered in  18(X3,  by  Mr.  Tennant,  in  the  black 
residuum  from  the  solution  of  the  ore  of 
pkdnum.  Its  name  was  bestowed  in  al- 
lusion to  the  rainbow  (vis),  in  consequence 
of  the  changeable  color  it  presents  while  dis- 
solving in  muriatic  acid.  Its  color  is  white ; 
it  is  iwittle,  and  very  difficult  of  fusion; 
^wcific  gravity,  18.68.  It  is  acted  upon 
with  difficulty  even  by  the  nitro-muriatic 
add;  but,  when  oxidized  by  digestion 
with  it,  it  unites  with  other  acids,  and  with 
the  earths,  jparticulariy  with  alumine.  It 
combines  with  sulphur,  by  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  ammonia,  muriate  of  iridium,  and 
sulphur:  the  compound  is  a  black  pow- 
der, consisting  of  100  iridium  and  33.3  sul- 
eur.  Lead  unites  with  this  metal  easily, 
t  is  separated  by  cupellation,  leavinff  the 
iridium  on  the  cupel,  as  a  coarse  btack 
powder.  Copper  n>nns  with  it  a  very 
malleable  alloy,  which,  after  cupellation, 


with  the  addition  cf  lead,  leaves  a  snur? 
pro[iortion  of  the  iridinm,  but  much  lesp 
than  in  the  preceding  instance.  Silver 
forms  with  it  a  perfe^y  malleable  com- 
pound, the  surfiice  of  wluch  is  merely  tar 
nished  by  cupeUation ;  yet  the  iridium  ap 
pears  to  be  diffused  through  it  in  fine  po  w 
der  only.  Gold  remuns  malleable,  and 
little  altered  in  color,  though  alloyed  with 
a  considenible  proportion ;  nor  is  it  sepa- 
rable either  by  cupellation  or  quartalion. 
Dr.  WoUaston  has  observed,  that,  among 
the  grains  of  crude  platinum,  there  are 
some  scarcely  distinguishable  fiom  the 
rest,  but  by  their  iosolubility  in  nitro-mu- 
riatic acid.  Thev  are  harder,  however, 
when  tried  bv  the  file,  not  in  the  least 
malleable,  and  of  die  i^iecific  mviQr  of 
19.5.  These  he  concluded  to  oe  an  ore 
consisting  entirely  of  iridium  and  osmium. 

Iris  ;  daughter  of  Thaumas  and  Eleo- 
tra  (daughter  of  Oceanus),  the  sister  of  the 
Harpies,  and  the  fleet,  golden- winged  mes- 
senser  and  servant  of  the  gods,  especially 
of  J  upiter  and  Juno,  who,  in  reward  of 
her  services,  as  tradition  runs,  transported 
her  to  heaven,  in  the  form  of  a  rainbow. 
She  is  re|Hesented  as  a  beautiful  viisin, 
with  wings  and  a  variegated  dress,  vrith  a 
rainbow  above  her,  or  a  cloud  on  her  head 
exhibiting  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
The  physical  appearance  of  the  rainbow 
is  the  foundation  of  this  &ble,  conforma- 
bly with  the  custom  of  the  Greeks.  The 
rambow  was  believed  to  draw  vimors  up 
to  the  clouds  fiom  the  sea  and  land,  and  to 
drink  up  the  riven  with  the  head  of  an  ox. — 
The  ring  of  the  eye,  or  the  colored  circle 
around  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  is  also  called 
ins ;  and  irusUmes  are  specimens  of  crys- 
tal or  quartz,  which  exhilHt  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow* 

Iris,  Fi.ag,  or  .Fi.ower-de-Luck  ;  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  comprising  upwards  of  80 
species,  remarkable  fi>r  their  pointed, 
Bword-flhaped  leaves,  and  their  large  and 
beautiful  flowers.  They  constitute  one  of 
the  chief  ornaments  of  the  northern  regions 
of  the  globe,  and  usually  grow  in  wet 
places,  bearing  flowers  of  various  colors;, 
but  the  prevailing  tint  of  which  is  blue. 
Nine  species  are  natives  of  the  U.  States, 
some  of  which  possess  active  cathartic 
properties. 

Irkutsk  ;  a  Russian  government  in  Asia, 
formerly  containing  two  and  a  half  million 
square  miles,  vrith  a  population  of  finm  5 
to  600,000  inhabitants.  The  present  gov- 
ernment, formed  in  18S3»  is  the  eastem 
part  of  the  former  government ;  it  ccMitaina 
400,000  inhabitants,  and  reaches  fixMn  95^ 
40^  £.  k>ngitude  to  the  Noithevn  Frozen 
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oicta  tfid  tbe  Paeific  ocean,  forming  the 
BiHBian  fiootier  towaids  Cfaina.  The  soil 
is  chiefly  stenle,  the  climate  cold.  The 
mountaia  chains  Saytinskie  and  Stanovoi 
render  the  face  of  the  country  uneven. 
The  seas  of  Kamtachatka  and  Okotflk,  into 
which  many  promontorieB  project,  wash  its 
coasla  In  me  wannest  summer  months 
only  is  navigadon  possible,  and  the  com- 
miuucation  with  other  countries  is  very 
mush  interrupted.  The  rivers  are  the  Le- 
na, Okmek,  Anabara,  Kolyma,  Indigerka, 
which  emptv  into  the  Icy  sea;  the  Ana- 
dyr, Kamtschatka,  Arsoun,  Schilka,  which 
empty  into  the  Padnc  ocean.  The  cli- 
mate is  various,  but  the  winter  is  every 
where  long.  In  the  southern  part,  grain 
is  laised,  and  some  vegetables  are  pro- 
dneed  in  every  district  The  woods 
abomid  in  bears;  few  cattle  are  raised; 
the  rdndeer  are  numerous,  as  are  also 
sables^  foxes  and  sea-otters.  Swarms  of 
mosipiitoes  molest  man  and  beast.  The 
waten  contain  many  salmon,  which 
make  put  of  the  food  of  the  bears  and 
woKnesL  The  mineral  kingdom  is  not  de»- 
lilute  of  precious  metals,  but  thev  are  lit- 
de  wQiked.  The  inhabitants  are  Russians, 
TutBi%  Mongols^  &C.,  in  a  low  state  of 
Givifeadon.  A  circle  of  the  government 
is  also  celled  Irkutsk,  and  the  capital  of 
both  bears  the  same  name.  It  was  built 
in  1069,  is  situated  on  the  Angara,  and 
wMifinft  33  churches,  a  theatre,  several 
schools  (a  Japanese  symnasiuai,  a  garrison 
school,  a  seminary  for  priests,  a  printing- 
office,  a  lihrsiy  with  3000  vohimes,  &cX 
mmp  boikries^  manufoctories  of  cloth,  salt 
works,  and  has  considerable  commerce,  as 
the  entrepot  for  the  for  trade  with  China. 
Population,  90,000.  It  is  connected  by  its 
position  with  three  commercial  routes— 
diai  of  Kiakta,  that  of  eastern  Siberia  and 
Kamtschatka,  and  that  of  western  Siberia 
and  Russia.  The  conunerce  carried  on 
here  is  valued  at$800,000annually.  The 
fomiture,  ornaments,  6cc^  firom  China, 
give  this  city  a  Chinese  air.  Lat  N.  5S2^ 
10^41";  k>n.  E.  104**  ir  41". 

ImMursux*  (Gennan,  hmoMduU) ;  a  statue 
wotahipped  by  the  ancient  Saxons,  which 
repvesented  a  man  completely  armed  in 
the  foahion  of  the  ancient  Germans,  with 
a  banner  in  his  right  hand  and  a  lance  in 
Ilia  left.  This  statue  was  their  most  sacred 
idol,  and  is  aaad  to  have  stood  in  a  holy 
grove  at  EIresburg,  a  principal  fortress  of 
Die  Saxons  (near  the  present  Paderbom). 
Charlemagne  demolisned  this  fortress  in 
773^  and  with  it  that  monument  of  antiqui- 
ty. The  history  and  meaning  of  the  Ir- 
niiiisuJ  is  yeiy  obscure :  according  to  com- 


mon opinion,  it  was  erected  in  honor  of 
Hermann,  the  deliverer  of  Germany  (see 
•^rmuuutf] ;  but  it  was  probably  the  image 
of  some  aistinguished  oivinity,  perhaps  of 
Woden  himself,  and  the  name  of  irsita  or 
Hermamij  which  sisnifies  mm  qf  taor, 
was  attached  to  it,  because  Woden  was 
the  god  of  war. 

Iron  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
metals.  Though  mentioned  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, we  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
focts  that  the  fobrication  of  steel  was  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  and  that  they  were 
wholly  destitute  of  metallurgieal  skill,  that 
its  uses  were  little  known  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  society.  The  Romans  employ- 
ed, as  a  substitute  for  it  in  their  armor,  an 
alloy  of  copper  and  tin.  lis  use  has  fol- 
lowed the  progress  of  civilization  in  the 
worid;  and  the  amount  of  it  consumed 
by  any  nation,  at  the  present  day,  indi- 
cates very  Oruly  the  degree  of  its  advance- 
ment in  the  arts  and  scienees.  The  al- 
chemistica]  name  of  iron  was  Mar$.  In 
treating  of  this  metal,  we  shall  adopt  the 
following  order :  its  ores ;  their  reduction 
to  the  metallic  state ;  the  chemical  history 
of  iron. 

Ores  qf  iron.  Iron  exists  in  nature  un- 
der four  diflerent  states — the  native  stale ; 
that  of  an  oxide;  in  combination  widi 
combustible  bodies,  particulariy  sulphur; 
and,  foially,  in  the  state  of  salts,  as  ^he 
sulphate,  phosphate,  and  oaibonate,  of 
iron.— 1.  Maioe  inon.  Natural  malleabie 
iron  is  a  rare  production  of  this  globe, 
nearijr  all  that  nas  ever  been  found  upon 
it  having  come  to  us  from  the  atmoaphere. 
It  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  ramose  stahrtite, 
covered  by  brown,  fibrous  oxide  of  iroD, 
mingled  with  quartz  and  clay,  in  a  vein 
traveraing  a  mountain  of  gneiBB,  near 
Grenobl^  in  France;  also  with  spathic 
iron  and  lieavy-spar,  at  Kamsdor^  in  Sax- 
ony. More  recently,  it  has  been  foimd  in 
three  places  in  the  U.  States— at  Canaan, 
in  Connecticut,  in  a  small  vein  attached 
to  a  mass  of  gneiss  upon  a  hich  mountain 
of  the  same  rock ;  and  in  FennsylvaDia 
and  North  Carolina:  at  the  latter  plaoe,  it 
was  found  loose  in  the  soil,  in  a  mass 
weighing  more  than  30  pounds.  In 
neither  of  these  cases  was  tne  iron  per- 
fectly pure.  That  firom  Saxony,  besides 
92.50  of  iron,  contained  €.0  of  lead  and  U 
of  copper ;  that  of  Canaan  was  slighdy  m- 
termingled  with  carbon,  so  as  occasicmally 
to  lose  its  malleability,  approximating  it  tn 
the  character  of  steel ;  and  that  of  Fenn^ 
sylvania  was  aUoyed  vrith  1.56  per  cent  of 
arsenic.  A  piece,  wei|^iing  7  oz.,  from  the 
large  mass  of  North  Carolina,  was  cryMal 
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lized  in  die  form  of  the  regulax  octahedron, 
the  sur&ces  of  which  exhibited  a  plaited 
structure :  it  was  examined  for  other  met- 
als without  success,  though  its  imperfect 
malleability  left  no  doubt  of  its  containing 
a  small  proportion  of  arsenic.  The  me 
teoric  iion  diftenB  very  copsiderably  from 
the  terrestrial,  native  iron.  Its  color  is  a 
light  steel-gray,  resembling  platina;  it  is 
easily  cut  with  the  knife,  and  it  is  flexible 
and  perfectly  malleable  when  cold.  Spe- 
cific gravity,  7.768.  It  occurs  in  large 
masses,  sometimes  of  many  tons  weight, 
marked  externally  by  impressions,  uke 
those  produced  by  the  hands  and  feet  upon 
a  soft,  plastic  mass ;  also  in  small  globular 
and  fUubrm  masses,  disseminated  through 
meteoric  stones.  Occasionally,  it  presents 
imperfectly-formed  octahedral  crystals.  A 
crystalline  texture  becomes  visible,  how- 
ever, in  cuttlne  the  large  masses,  and  ex- 
,  posing  the  sur&ces  prtxluced  to  die  action 
of  nitric  acid,  or  allowing  them  to  tarnish 
by  heat  It  invariably  contains  from  3  to 
12  per  cent  of  nickel,  and  often  traces  of 
cobalt,  neither  of  which  metals  have  ever 
been  found  alloying  terrestrial  native  iron. 
Meteoric  iron  is  contained  iii  all  meteoric 
stones;  in  some,  it  exists  in  a  very  feeble 
proportion ;  in  others,  it  forms  one  quar- 
ter of  their  weight ;  and  aj^ain  in  others,  it 
constitutes  neany  the  entue  mass ;  while 
th^larffest  masses  of  it  ever  found  consist 
of  it  \raollyf  without  the  smallest  mixture 
of  foreign  nWters.  In  the  two  first-men- 
tioned conditions,  it  has  often  been  seen  to 
fiJifiromthe  heavens,  while  in  the  soUd 
state,  it  never  has  been  observed,  by  credi- 
ble wimesses,  to  M,  but  on  one  occasion, 
at  Agram  in  Croatia.  Some  of  the  largest 
masses  of  meteoric  iron  known,  are  the 
fi>Ilovring :  that  found  by  PaUas,  in  Siberia, 
weighing  1680  Russian  pounds;  that  dis- 
covered by  Rubin  de  Celis,  in  the  district 
of  Chaco-Gualamba  in  South  America, 
and  which  weighs  15  tons ;  and  that  found 
near  Red  river,  in  Louisiana,  weighinff 
3000  pounds,  and  which  is  now  deposited 
in  the  collection  of  the  lyceum  of  natural 
history  in  New  York.  Besides  these, 
other  very  considerable  pieces  have  been 
noticed  m  Afiica,  Mexico  and  Bohemia. 
(For  additional  particulars  conceminff 
ffieteoric  iron,  and  its  origin,  see  Meteoric 
SUnus.)  Meteoric  iron  has  been  worked, 
as  an  object  of  curiosity,  into  knives, 
swords,  and  other  instrumentB.--8.  Mag- 
netic Iron  Ore,  or  Oxydvlated  iron^  is  of  an 
iron-blaok  color,  more  intense  than  be- 
tongs  to  metalUc  ut>n ;  its  powder  is  of  a 
pure  bkck.  It  occurs  crystallized,  in  the 
rann  of  the  regular  octahedron,  which  is 


its  fundamental  form ;  it  usually,  however 
presents  itself  in  larige  lamellifbrm  masses, 
witii  distinct  octuiedral  cleavages,  in 
sranular  concretions,  or  compact  It  is 
brittle,  has  the  hardness  of  feldspar,  and  a 
specific  g^ravity  of  5.094.  It  exerts  a  de- 
cided action  on  the  magnetic  needle ;  and 
certain  specimens,  especially  of  a  comp^rst 
variety,  attract  and  repel,  alternately,  tlie 
poles  of  a  needle,  according  as  we  present 
the  same  point  of  a  fi:agment  of  the  ore 
to  one  or  the  other  of  tlie  extremities  of  a 
needle.  This  variety,  which  is  found  in 
Warwick,  Orange  county.  New  York,  and 
at  several  places  in  New  Jersey,  as  well  as 
in  other  countries,  is  called  the  native 
loadstone.  Its  magnetic  virtue  strengthens 
by  exposure  to  Uie  air.  The  magnetic 
iron  con^sts  of  28.14  protoxide  of  iron,  and 
71.86  of  peroxide  of  iron.  It  is  infusible 
before  the  blow-pipe,  but  assumes  a  brown 
color,  and  loses  its  attractory  power,  afler 
havinff  been  exposed  to  a  ffreat  heat  It 
is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained crystallized  by  fusing  it,  as  often 
happens  in  the  roasting  of  it,  in  furnaces, 
to  effect  its  reduction.  It  occurs  m  primi- 
tive rocks,  chiefly  in  gneiss,  mica-slate, 
hornblende-slate,  and  chlorite-slate,  and 
rarely  in  limestone,  when  it  forms  veins, 
beds,  or  even  entire  mountains.  It  also 
composes  the  chief  ingredient  of  certain 
sands,  which  have  been  washed  and  de- 
posited by  the  same  currents  which  sepa- 
rated it  tram  its  origmal  beds.  The  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  this  ore  are  exceedingly 
rich  in  metal,  often  yielding  80  per  cent 
of  iron,  and  are  every  where  explored, 
when  found  in  sufiicient  quantities,  and 
connected  with  abundance  of  fuel  and  &- 
cility  of  transportation.  In  Sweden,  it 
forms  the  object  of  numerous  important 
explorations,  among  which  may  be  cited 
that  of  the  mountain  of  Taberg,  near 
Jonkoping,  in  Smoland,  where  it  is  so 
abundant  as  to  be  worked  under  the  open 
sky ;  that  of  the  island  of  Utoe,  where  ex- 
cavations extend  to  a  ffreat  distance  under 
the  contiguous  sea ;  mat  of  Dannemora, 
in  Upland,  which  is  at  present  under  tiie 
control  of  the  English ;  that  of  Gallivara, 
beyond  the  polar  circle,  where  the  ore 
forms  an  entire  mountain;  and,  finally, 
tliose  immense  deports  of  ferruginous 
sand  which  are  so  extensively  wrought  in 
Dalecarlia,  in  Smoland  and  in  Werme- 
land.  The  oxydulated  iron  is  also  ex- 
plored at  several  places  m  Siberia,  Pied- 
mont, and  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In 
the  U.  States,  it  exists  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  is  wrought  at  numerous 
localities.    The  primitive  range  of  rnoun^ 
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ttios  upon  the  western  side  of  lake  Ohaui- 
piuEi,  affords  numerous  veins  and  beds  of 
jc,  sometimes  more  than  20  feet  in  thick- 
nesB,  and  little  intermingled  with  foreign 
gub^ance&  The  principal  works  for  its 
reduction  are  at  Peru,  and  near  Crown 
Point.  A  valuable  deposit  of  the  compact 
magnetic  iron,  precisely  similar  to  that 
worked  at  Daimemora  in  Sweden,  occurs 
at  Franconia  in  New  Hampshire,  upon  a 
small  mountain  of  gneiss,  belongings  to  the 
White  mountain  range.  In  the  Highlands 
of  New  York,  it  forms  numerous  beds,  as 
also  in  dieir  continuation  through  the 
northern  part  of  New  Jersey  to  the  Dela- 
ware river,  and  is  worked  extensively 
at  Munroe,  Hamburg,  and  many  other 
I^Bcea  The  present  ore  forms  me  best 
iron  which  is  made  for  the  manufiicture 
of  steel ;  and  hence  the  employment  of 
Swedish  iron  by  the  English  for  tliis  pur- 
pose.--^ ChromaUdOiuu  oftron  ( CharomaU 
ofbrm)  is  found  crystallized  in  regular  octa- 
hedra,  and  massive.  Lustre,  imperfectly 
metallic;  color,  between  iron-black  and 
browniah-black ;  streak,  brovm;  opaque; 
brittle ;  hardness,  the  same  with  the  preced- 
ing qiecies ;  specific  gravity,  4.496.  Vau- 
queliii  and  Klaproth  make  it  consist  of 
Ozkle  of  chrome, ....  43.00  .  .  55.50 
Protoxide  of  m>n,   .  .  .  34.70  .  .  3a00 

Alumina, 20.30  .  .    6.00 

Silica, 2,00  .  .    2.00 

Alone,  before  the  blow-pipe,  it  is  infusible, 
bat  acts  upon  the  ma^etic  needle,  afler 
having  been  exposed  to  the  reducing 
flame.  It  is  dissolved  when  heated  with 
borax,  to  which  it  imparts  a  beautiful 
green  color.  It  was  first  found  in  ^he  de- 
partment Du  Var,  in  France,  in  the  form 
of  nodules  and  kidney-shaped  mai|ses.  It 
was  afterwards  discoverea  in  Stiria  and 
Scodand ;  at  the  former  place,  imliedded 
hi  serpentine,  at  the  latter,  in  limestone. 
In  the  U.  States,  it  exists  abundantly  in 
Maryland,  near  Baltimore ;  also,  in  small 
quantities,  in  Connecticut,  near  New  Ha- 
ven, in  limestone,  with  serpentine.  It  is  a 
highly  valual)le  mineral,  when  it  occura 
in  quantity,  for  extracting  the  oxide  of 
chrome,  which  is  employed  either  alone 
or  in  various  combinations  with  the  oxides 
of  other  metals,  as  cobalt,  lead,  mercury, 
&C.,  both  for  painting  on  porcelain,  and 
for  painting  in  oil.  The  quantity  of  chro- 
mate  of  lead,  or  chrome  yellow,  manufac- 
tured in  Baltimore  annually,  is  estimated 
at  50,000  pounds.  (See  C%n>me.)— 4.  i^- 
rdar  /ro»  Ore^  and  RedironOre,  This  se- 
cies, scarcely  less  interesting  than  the  tast 
in  economical  importance,  fMesents  many 
difficulties  Id  the  mineralogist,  in  conse- 
6* 


quence  of  the  complicated  forms  of  its  crys- 
tals, and  the  diversified  appearance  of  its 
compound  varieties.  It  is  crystallized  in  a 
ffreat  number  of  forms,  whose  fundamental 
figure  is  a  slightly-acute  rhomboid  of  86^  W 
and  93°  50",  wliich  may  be  derived  from  its 
crystals  by  cleavoge.  The  general  ten- 
dency of  its  secondary  forms  is  to  hex- 
agonal prisms  and  irregular  octahedra. 
Lustre,  metallic;  color,  dark  steel-cray, 
iron-black ;  streak,  cheny-red,  or  reddish 
brown ;  sur&ce  of  the  crystals  frequently 
tarnished;  opaque,  except  in  very  thin 
laminee,  which  are  faintlv  trusluceut,  and 
show  a  deep  blood-red  color ;  brittle  ; 
hardness,  the  same  vrith  the  preceding 
species;  Gfpeoific gravity, 5i251.  Itsactkm 
upon  the  magnet  is  feeble;  it  never  at- 
tracts iron-fUings,  or  ofifers  magnetic  po- 
larity. Besides  occurring  in  distinct  crys- 
tals, and  in  lamelliform  and  compact 
masses,  vritli  a  metallic  lustre,  it  also  pre- 
sents itself  in  reniform,  botryoidal  and  sta- 
lactitic  shapes,  and  earthy-looking  masses, 
where,  from  the  smallness  of  the  individ- 
uals, no  signs  of  the  metallic  appearance 
are  discernible.  These  varieties  hfive  re- 
ceived distinct  names,  and  have  often  becai 
treated  of,  in  mineralogical  systems,  as 
belonging  to  a  distinct  ^ecies,  which,  on 
account  of  their  color,  has  been  designated 
red  iron  ore.  But  this  distinction  is  now 
given  up,  as  an  uninterrupted  transition 
has  been  noticed  between  all  the  varieties 
of  the  red  iron  ore  and  tbe  crystalline 
qpecular  iron.  The  fbllo^vhig  are  some 
of  the  varieties  of  the  present  species, 
according  as  they  have  acquired  distinct 
appellations  in  mineralogical  hocka,  and 
among  mankind  in  ffeneral:  that  in  dis- 
tinct ciystals  is  called  specular  iron ;  that 
in  thin,  lamellar  concreUons,  with  a  metal- 
lic lustre,  is  called  micaeeouB  iron ;  the  rest, 
with  a  metallic  lustre,  is  denominated 
common  specular  inn.  Those  varieties 
which  have  lost  their  metallic  appearance, 
are  mcluded  vrithin,  1.  the  red  ut>n  ore, 
divided  into  Jilnxnis  red  iron  ore,  or  red 
hematite;  compact  and  oekrsy  red  iron 
ore,  which  are  massive,  and  consist  of  im- 
palpable granular  individuals,  more  or 
less  firmly  connected;  and  sadjf  red 
iron  ore,  or  red  iron  friuh,  consisting  of 
very  small,  scaly,  lamellar  particles,  which, 
in  most  cases,  are  but  slighUy  coherent: 
2.  clay  iron  ore,  divided  into  reddU,  which 
possesses  an  earthy,  coarse,  slaty  fracture, 
and  is  used  as  a  drawing  material ;  jaspenf 
clay  iron  ore,  which  has  a  large,  fllit,  con  • 
choidal  fracture,  and  considerable  hard- 


ness 
ties 


when  compared  with  the  other  varie- 
of  red  iron  ore;  and  columnm  and 
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lenticular  clay  iron  ore,  which  are  distin- 
cuished,  the  first  bjr  the  coluainar  form, 
3ie  latter  by  the  flattish,  granular  form  of 
its  particles.  The  niicaceous  iwn,  ana- 
lyzed by  Bucholtz,  and  the  red  hematite, 
analyzed  by  D'Aubuiason,  have  been  found 
to  consist  of 
Peroxide  of  iron,  100.00  90.00  94.00 
Oxide  of  maneanese,  0.00    a  trace  a  trace 

Silica, 0.00     2.00        2.00 

Lime, 0.00    atrace      1.00 

Water, 0.00      2.00       3.00 

The  propordon  of  metal  to  that  of  oxygen, 
in  the  species,  is  as  69.94  :  30.66.  The 
clay  iron  ores,  being  more  or  less  mixed 
with  earthy  substances,  rwry  in  their  con- 
tents, and  several  of  their  properties  are 
dependent  upon  the  nature  of  these  ad- 
mixtures. The  specular  iron  is  infusible 
before  the  blowpipe,  but  melts  with  borax, 
and  i^rms  a  ^preen  or  yellow  giass,  like 
pure  oxide  of  ut)n.  It  is  likewise  soluble 
'  m  heated  muriatic  acid.  The  specular 
iron  (in  the  crystalline,  lamelliform  and 
oorapact  varieties,  with  a  metallic  lustre) 
forms  very  powerful  beds,  and  even  entire 
mountains,  which  are  traversed  by  a  mul- 
titude of  fissures,  and  cavities  lined  with 
small,  but  exceedingly  brilliant  crystals  of 
this  substance.  It  yields,  in  the  ordinary 
operations  of  reduction,  60  per  cent  of 
metal  Its  most  celebrated  locality  is  the 
island  of  Elba,  which  has  afiTorded  iron  for 
16  centuries.  Its  mines  are  still  believed  to 
be  inexhaustible.  They  annually  yield 
32,000^)00  of  French  quintals  of  ore, 
which  are  transported  for  reduction  into 
Tuscany,  the  Roman  states,  Liguria,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is  also  found 
at  Framont  m  the  Vosges  (where  its  ex- 
ploration occupies  200  miners),  in  Saxony, 
Bohemia,  Sweden,  Siberia,  and  in  the  U. 
States,  at  Hawley  in  Mass.  Wherever  it 
exists,  it  is  explored  with  profit  It  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned,  also,  that  specular 
iron,  in  exceedingly  brilliant  crystals  and 
scales,  occurs  very  firequently  amonff  the 
ejected  matter  of  volcanoes,  as  in  the  lavas 
of  Vesuvius  and  Auvergne,  where  it  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  product  of  sublimation. 
The  red  hematite  is  found  in  beds  and 
veins,  in  primitive  and  secondary  coun- 
tries. It  occurs  abundandy  in  Saxony, 
the  Hartz,  Silesia,  and  in  England,  la 
the  U.  States,  it  is  found  very  sparingly, 
and  is  nowhere  reduced  for  the  metal. 
It  occurs  at  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  where  it 
is  ground  to  powder,  and  employed  as  a 
pulisfaing  substance.  It  afiTords  excellent 
iron,  and  oflen  in  the  large  proportion  of 
60  per  cent  Most  of  the  plate  iron  and 
iron  wire  of  England  are  made  of  it    In 


Scodand,  it  is  used,  along  witii  the  ore  of 
that  country,  at  the  Carron  and  Glasgow 
works.  The  ocbrey  red  iron  ore  usually 
accompanies  the  other  varieties  of  this 
species,  and  is  treated  comointly  with 
them.  In  places  where  it  is  found  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  it  is  sometimes  col- 
lected, washed,  and  employed  as  a  polish- 
ing substance.  The  compact  red  iron  ore 
is  found  in  France  and  some  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  where  it  is  reduced,  and 
affords  a  good  soft  iron,  yielding  50  per 
cent,  of  meral.  But  its  most  unportant 
use  is  as  a  polisher.  It  forms,  when  per- 
fectly compact,  the  burnisher  of  the  button- 
maker,  by  means  of  which  he  imparts  to 
ffilded  buttons  the  highest  polish  of  which 
tney  are  capable.  The  best  specimens  for 
button-poli^ers  conmiand  a  very  hifh 
price,  and  usually  come  fiom  littie  pebbles 
and  rolled  masses  of  this  ore,  found  in  sec- 
ondary countries.  Those  most  esteemed 
have  hitherto  been  brought  from  Spain. 
There  are  stit>ng  indications,  however, 
that  it  exists  dispersed  through  the  soil 
near  Marietta,  in  Ohio.  The  lenticular 
or  scaly  red  iron  ore  abounds  in  the  sec- 
ondary region  of  New  York,  forming  a 
thin  stratum  near  the  sur&ce  of  the 
ground.  It  is  wrought  at  Utica,  as  well 
as  at  many  other  places. — 5.  Hydrous  Oxide 
of  iron,  and  Brown  Iron  Ore,  The  present 
is  a  species  nearly  parallel  to  the  foregoing, 
in  the  quantity  of  iron  it  affords  to  society*. 
It  is  very  rarely  obsen'ed  in  distinct  crys- 
tals,  more  usually  occurring  in  botrvoidal 
and  stalactical  masses,  consisting  of  closely 
aggregated  fibres,  in  which  respect  it  re- 
sembles the  most  common  varieties  of  the 
specular  iron.  The  crystals  are  very 
small,  externally  black  and  brilliant,  and 
in  the  shape  of  right  rectangular  prisms. 
The  general  character  of  the  si)ecies  is  aa 
follows :  lustre,  adamantine ;  color,  vari- 
ous shades  of  brown,  of  which  yellow- 
ish-brown, hair-brown,  clove-brown  and 
blackish-brown  are  the  most  common  ; 
streak,  yellowish  brown;  brittle;  no  ac- 
tion on  the  magnet;  scratched  by  feld- 
spar ;  specific  gravity,  3.922.  Besides  oc- 
ciuring  in  cry^s,  and  in  globular  stake- 
titic  and  fruticose  shapes,  it  is  found  iti 
masses  whose  composition  is  impalpa- 
ble ;  sometimes,  also,  the  particles  are  so 
slightly  coherent,  that  the  mass  appears 
earthy  and  dull.  It  differs,  chemically, 
from  the  specular  iron,  in  containing  a 
quantity  of  water,  not  merely  interspereed 
tlirough  its  substance  bv  simple  aosorp- 
tion,  but  intimately  combined  with  it  by 
chemical  affinity.  According  to  D'Au- 
buiason,  it  consists  of  (in  t^vo  analyses) 
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Fieroxideoflron,  ....  83.00  .  .  84.00 

Water, 14.00  .  .  11.00 

Oxide  of  manganese,  .  .  2.00  .  .    2.00 

Silica, \M  .  .    3.00 

the  propoition  of  peroxide  of  iron  and 
water  bein^  as  85^  to  14.70.  Before  the 
blow-pipe,  It  becomes  black  and  magnetic. 
It  melts,  with  borax,  into  a  green  or  yellow 
giaas,  and  is  soluble  in  heated  nitro-mu- 
liatic  acid.  The  divisioQ  introduced 
among  the  varietiee  of  the  present  species, 
is  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  given  to  red  iron  ore.  OnMBxxtd 
hwtvus  oxide  if  inm  embiaoes  the  small 
black  ciystals,  which  sometimes  occur  in 
fibrous  and  radiating  bundles.  Cryslol' 
lized  hrown  iron  on  is  that  variety  which 
presents  itself  in  the  form  of  the  cube, 
rhomboid,  or  some  modification  of  these 
foimfly  and  does  not  properly  belong  to 
this  qpecies,  beinff  decomposed  varieties 
of  iron  pyrites  and  spathic  iron,  to  which 
tbey  are  more  coirecdy  referred.  The 
fhroua  hrown  inm  orty  or  brown  htnatite^ 
contains  the  fibrous  varieties,  in  stalac- 
title,  reniform,  and  other  imitative  shapes. 
Compact  hrown  iron  ore  comprehends 
those  imitative  shapes  and  massive  varie- 
ties,  in  which  the  composition  or  fibrous 
structure  is  no  longer  observable;  while 
ocArty  hrown  iron  ore,  or  6q^  iron  ore,  is 
applied  to  those  which  have  an  earthy 
texture  and  are  fiiable.  As  impure  varie- 
ties of  the  species,  we  must  consider  some 
of  the  clay  mm  ores,  such  as  the  gTttntfior, 
the  comfium,  thepistform,  and  the  rtmform 
clay  iron  ore.  The  granular  variety  is 
composed  of  compact,  roundish,  or  globu- 
lar masses ;  the  reniform  one,  of  alternat- 
ing coatB,  of  different  color  and  consis- 
tency, diq)osed  in  a  reniform  sur&ce.  In 
the  pinform  variety,  we  meet  with  a  simi- 
lar composition,  only  in  small  ^obules, 
parallel  to  the  sur&ce  of  which  the  lamel- 
lae are  disposed.  The  conqmct  pisiform 
clay  iron  ore,  however,  does  not  belong  to 
the  present  species,  but  it  is  decompmed 
iron  pyrites,  as  is  demonstrated,  not  only 
by  the  crystalline  forms  which  it  affects, 
but  likewise  fix>m  the  nucleus  of  the  im- 
decomposed  pyrites,  which  the  lugpst 
specimens  of  it  often  embrace.  The 
crystallized  hydrous  oxide  of  iron  is  found, 
in'  limited  quantities,  in  England,  France 
and  Siberia ;  it  either  occurs  in  quartzose 
geodes,  in  the  form  of  mamillary  masses, 
or  is  enclosed  in  quartz  crystals.  The 
fibrous  brown  iron  ore  is  the  most  abun- 
dant and  widely  dispersed  of  all  the  varie- 
ties of  this  species.  It  is  commonly  found 
in  large  beds,  in  gneiss  or  mica-slate,  and 
very  frequently  m  immediate  connexion 


with  granular  hmestooe.  It  is  also  foimd 
in  Saxony  and  Thuri&gia,  in  beds  and 
veins,  embraced,  in  some  instances,  in 
newer  roeks.  it  is  uncommon  in  tha 
northern  countries  of  Europe ;  but  in 
Gennany,  France,  and  the  Austrian  do- 
minions, it  is  wroucfat  in  great  abundance. 
Its  most  remaAsBle  deposit  in  the  U. 
States,  is  at  Salisbury  in  €k>nn.,  where  it 
has  been  wrought  for  nearly  100 years; 
the  amount  of  pig  iron  yielded  aimuaUy,  at 
present,  is  about  2000  ton&  Bfany  other 
localities  of  brown  hematite  exist  in  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  as  well  as  in  the  coatiguou9 
countiesof  Dutchess,  N.  Y^  and  Beifcshue, 
Mass.  The  iron  which  this  variety  afibrds 
is  superior  m  malleability  to  that  yielded 
by  the  red  ore  of  iron,  and'  is  much 
esteemed,  also,  on  account  of  its  touffhness 
and  hardness.  The  p||^  iron  obtained  fiom 
mehinf  its  purer  varieties  with  charcoal, 
in  particular,  may  be  easily  converted  i«to 
steel.  The  compact  variety  of  this  spo* 
cies  is  usually  found  in  the  same  localitisB 
with  the  fibrous  hematite,  and  is  equally 
employed  with  that  variety  for  obtuning 
iron.  The  ochrey  brown  iron  oi«,  or  bog 
iron  ore,  is  the  most  recent  in  its  formation 
of  all  the  ores  of  iron,  its  deposition  being 
continually  g<»ng  on,  even  now,  in  shallow 
lakes  and  in  morasses.  It  is  wrought  in 
all  countries,  more  or  less  extensivelv; 
but  the  iron  it  yields  is  chie^  used  for 
caatingB.  The  pisiform  cl^  iron  stone 
occurs  imbeded  in  secondary  limestone, 
in  large  deposits,  in  France  and  Switzer- 
land, where  it  supplies  considerable  iron 
works;  but  the  iron,  like  that  from  the 
other  earthy  varieties  of  the  present  spe- 
cies, is  generally  too  Inittle  to  be  wrought 
into  bar-iron.— %.  Anenical  hon,  or  Mis- 
pickd,  is  found  crystallized  in  right  rhom- 
bic prisms  of  IIP  ISy  and  68»  4?.  These 
are  often  termmated  by  dihedral  summits, 
and  liable  to  a  large  number  of  modifica* 
tions.  It  also  occurs  massive.  Lustre, 
metallic;  color,  siiver-wfaite,  inclining  ta 
steel-gray  ;  streak,  dark  grayish-black  ; 
brittle ;  hardness,  neariy  that  of  feldspar  f 
specific  gravity,6.127.  Its  chemical  com- 
position is,  iron  S^,  arsenic  46.5,  and 
sulphur  20.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  upon 
charcoal,  it  emits  copious  arsenical  fumes^ 
and  melts  into  a  dobule,  which  is  neariy 
pure  sulphuret  of  iron.  It  is  soluble  in 
nitric  acid,  with  the  exception  of  a  whitish 
residue.  It  sometimes  contains  a  small 
proportion  of  silver ;  when  it  is  deuomi- 
imtM  af^etil(^n>u«ar»ntoa/|»yriife<.  Ar- 
senical iron  is  a  pretty  abundant  substance, 
and  occurs  both  in  beds  and  veins,  ofteii 
accompanied  by  ores  of  silver,  lead  and 
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zinc.  It  is  vefy  plentifii]  in  the  mining 
districts  of  Saxony,  in  the  silver  mines  of 
Joachimsthal  and  the  tin  mines  of  Schlag- 
senwald ;  also  in  the  Hartz,  Sweden  and 
Cornwall ;  in  the  U.  States,  at  Franconia 
in  New  Hampshire,  with  copper  and  iron 
pyrites,  in  gneiss ;  at  Worcester,  in  Mass., 
with  spathic  iron  ore  and  blende,  in  quartz ; 
at  Chatham  in  Conn.,  with  arsenical  co- 
balt, in  imeiss;  and  in  Ekienville,  in  New 
Yoric  The  accidental  admixtmre  of  silver 
renders  some  varieties  of  the  present  spe- 
cies useful  as  ores  of  that  metal  The 
common  arsenical  pyrites,  when  occurring 
in  larffe  quantities^  is  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  white  arsenic  and  of  real- 
gar.—7.  Jbmiammu  Anenkal  PyriUs;  a 
r»es  differing  from  the  preceding  in 
inclination  of  the  lateral  faces,  which, 
in  the  present  case,  meet  under  angles  of 
122°  2&  and  57°  34^,  and  in  sp^fic  grav- 
ity,  which  in  this  species  is  7)228.  It  has 
not  yet  been  analyzed,  but  is  believed  to 
consist  wholly  of  iron  and  arsenic  It 
has  been  found  in  beds,  in  primitive 
mountains,  inCarinthia,  Silesia  and  Sdria. 
— 6.  Iron  PwiUs  is  the  most  universally 
distributed  of  all  the  ores  of  iron,  and,  from 
its  yellow  color  and  metallic  aspect,  is  the 
substance  which  is  so  frequently  mistaken, 
by  ignorant  people,  for  gold.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  it  regularly  ciystallized, 
thou^  the  dimensions  of  the  crystals  are 
rarely  such  as  to  render  them  very  con- 
spicuous. The  prevailing  figure  among 
its  crystals  is  the  cube,  {MuraUel  to  whose 
&ces  the^  may  be  cleaved,  as  also  parallel 
to  the  sides  of  the  regular  octahedrcHD. 
The  last  is  assumed  as  the  primitive  form 
of  the  species  by  most  mineralo^stB,  as 
leading  to  an  explanation  of  the  numerous 
secondary  forms  with  the  sreatest  simplici- 
ty. The  most  frequent  of  these  seconda- 
ries are  the  cubo-octahedron,  the  pentago- 
nal-dodecahedron, and  the  icositetrahe- 
dron.  The  surfiices  of  the  crystals  are 
sometimes  smooth,  and  sometimes  alter- 
nately streaked.  Fracture,  conchoidal, 
uneven ;  lustre,  metallic ;  color,  passing 
through  a  few  shades  of  a  characteristic 
bronze  yellow  ;  streak,  brownish-black  ; 
brittle ;  hardness,  such  as  to  be  impressed 
with  the  knife,  and  scratched  by  feldspar ; 
specific  gravity,  4.96.  The  crystals  are 
liable  to  be  much  grouped,  often  penetrat- 
ing each  other  so  as  to  form  globular 
masses.  It  occurs,  also,  in  granular,  col- 
umnar and  impalpable  masses ;  and  often 
cellular,  in  consequence  of  forming  upon 
ciystals  of  galena,  which  have  subse- 
quently become  decomposed.  Iron  pvri- 
tes  consists  of  iron  45.74,  and  sulphur 


54.26.  In  the  extenor  flame  of  the  blow- 
pipe, it  becomes  red  upon  charcoal,  the 
sulphur  is  driven  o%  and  oxide  of  iron 
remains.  In  heated  nitric  acid,  it  is  part- 
ly soluble,  and  leaves  a  whitish  residi^. 
Some  varieties  are  sul]gect  to  decomposi- 
tion, when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  \Vith  resard  to  its  geological 
relations,  much  diversity  obtains ;  it  con- 
stitutes beds  by  itself  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, in  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  primitive 
argiUite,  and  is  oflen  an  important  ingre- 
dient of  those  beds  which  contain  ores  of 
lead,  iron,  copper,  &c.  It  is  frequently 
mixed  with  coal  seams  and  the  beds  of 
clay  which  accompany  them.  It  is  also 
met  with,  in  considenible  quantities,  in 
veins,  associated  with  blende,  arsenical 
iron,  galena  and  copper  pyrites.  It  is 
found,  likewise,  with  ores  of  silver,  and  is 
eontained  in  many  organic  remains,  botli 
of  vegetable  and  animu  origin.  Its  locali- 
ties are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  being 
noticed  with  particularity.  Some  of  the 
m6st  beautiful  crystallizations  which  adorn 
mineralogical  cabinets,  are  brought  from 
the  island  of  Elba,  Piedmont,  Saxony, 
Hartz,  Norway  and  Cornwall.  Vast  de- 
posits of  iron  pyrites,  intermingled,  in 
some  instances,  with  magnetic  iron  pyrites, 
are  found  in  the  U.  States,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  those  in  Vermont,  at 
Strafibrd  and  Shrewsbury ;  in  Massachu- 
setts, at  Hubbardston ;  in  Maryland,  near 
Baltimore ;  in  Ohio,  near  Zanesville ;  and 
the  state  of  Tennessee.  It  also  abounds  in 
the  gold  region  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
is  wrought  extensively  in  many  places  for 
the  sake  of  the  gold  mechanically  mixed 
vrith  it,  from  the  presence  of  which  it 
receives  a  golden-yellow  tinge.  The  uses 
of  this  species  are  as  follows :  it  is  roasted 
for  extracting  sulphur ;  after  having  been 
exposed  to  the  oxidating  influence  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  yields  sulphate  of  iron,  or 
copperas,  and  sulphuric  acid ;  the  remain- 
ing oxide  of  iron  is  used  as  a  coarse  pig- 
ment ;  it  is  an  importont  agent  in  several 
metallurgical  operations,  and  was  formerly 
considerablv  employed  instead  of  flints  in 
gun-locks,  from  whence  the  name  pyrites 
was  derived.—^.  ffkUe  Iron  Pyrites  differs 
finom  the  preceding  species  in  its  crystal- 
line characters,  as  well  as  in  some  other 
respects,  though,  in  chemical  constitution, 
the  two  appear  to  be  perfectly  identical. 
Its  crystals  are  in  the  form  of  modified 
rhombic  prisms,  and  of  veiy  flat  crystals, 
having  the  appearance,  at  firat  oght,  of 
dodecahedrons  with  triangular  planes,  but 
which,  however,  are  mades,  consisting  of 
similar  portions  of  five  ciystals.    The  pri- 
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tiMiy  Ibnn  is  a  right  rbomlnc  prism,  of 
about  106^  and  79°,  parallel  to  the  planes 
of  which  it  yields  to  mechanical  division. 
The  faces  of  the  crystals  are  deeply 
streaked,  in  a  vertical  difection.  Lustre, 
metallic;  color,  pale  brc«ize>yellow,  in- 
clining to  gray  ;  streak,  grayish-black  ; 
haidDesB,  eqiiu  to  that  of  leUspar ;  spe- 
cific gravity,  4.67.  It  occun  massive,  and 
in  various  imitative  ah^pes,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  and  the  composition  of 
its  crystals,  it  has  been  distinguished  into 
several  varieties,  as  radiaUd  pyHe^f  ipear 
pyriUs^  coet^s-comb  pwriU$f  kefatie  jn/rUe$f 
aod  ee&cfar  jBmtef  •  Before  the  Uow-pipe, 
it  behaves  uke  common  iron  pyrites. 
Some  of  its  varieties  are  peculiariy  subject 
to  decomposition.  It  is  less  fiequently 
met  with  in  nature  than  the  preceding 
speaeot  thou^  very  often  found  accom- 
panying it  It  occun  more  frequently  in 
rocks  of  the  coal  fonnation,  and  in  strata 
of  clay.  It  is  not  abundant  in  the  U. 
States;  its  principal  k>calities  are  in 
France,  Bohemia,  and  Hesria.  It  is  use- 
ful for  the  manu&cture  of  sulphur,  sul- 
phmic  acid  and  copperss. — 10.  Magnetk 
ivn  Pyrites  is  rarely  seen  in  well  f<»mea 
crysnds.  Count  Boumon  describes  it  as 
occurring  in  irr^^ular  six-sided  prisms. 
In  general,  it  is  massive  and  foBated,  or 
fine  granidar.  Lustre,  metallic;  color, 
intermediate  between  Inonze-yellow  and 
copper-red;  streak,  dark  grayish-black; 
subfect  to  tarnish;  slight  action  on  the 
magnet;  brittle;  hanmeas,  conaiderably 
inferior  to  that  of  common  iron  pyntw»  or 
diat  of  white  iron  pyrites ;  qiecmcgravi- 
ty,  463.  It  consists  of  iron  63.77,  and 
sulphur  27^  It  occurs  in  beds,  along 
witn  other  minerate,  usuaUy  in  primitive 
rocks.  It  exists  plentifully  at  Bodeninais, 
in  Bavaria,  and  several  districts  of  Stiria. 
In  the  U.  States,  it  occun  at  Munroe  in 
ConiL,  at  Lane's  mine,  in  quartz,  along 
with  blende,  galena,  tungsten,  &c. ;  and  in 
Yennont,  at  Strafford  and  Shrewsbury, 
along  with  uron  pyrites.  Its  uses  are  the 
same  as  have  been  mentioned  in  connex- 
ion with  the  other  species  of  iron  pyrites. 
— II.  Phomhaie  of  mm,  or  VwianiU^  occun 
crystaUized,  in  the  form  of  a  riidit  oblique- 
ancled  prism  of  125°  18^  and  5^42^,  which 
is  Siat  of  the  primary  crystal  The  ciys- 
tals  are  long  and  slender  for  the  most  part, 
though  generally  very  small  They  are 
attached  to  their  gangue  by  one  of  their 
broad  lateral  planes,  or  occur  in  aggre- 
gated groups.  Lustre,  pearly,  approaching 
to  memllic  on  certain  faces ;  on  others,  vit- 
reous ;  color,  pale  blackish-green,  seme- 
times  approaching   indigo-blue ;  streak, 


bluish-white;  die  powder  produced  hf 
cnishmg  the  mineral  m  a  dry  state,  » 
liver-brown;  tranahicent,  and  rarely  trance- 
parent;  sectile ;  thin  laminae  are  flexible; 
specific  ^vity,  2.66.  It  also  occurs 
massive,  m  small,  reniform  and  globular 
shapes,  and  imbedded  nodules;  also  in 
impeificial  coafbgs  of  dusty  particlea 
The  earthy  varietiea  are  dull,  opaque^ 
meagre  to  the  touch,  and  li^L  Their 
color,  on  first  exposure  to  flie  light,  is 
grayish,  yeUowish,  or  greenish-white,  or 
some  pale  tinge  of  blue;  but  it  soon  passes 
to  a  dark  indigo-blue.  In  two  varietiea 
of  vivianite  (a  fiiable  one  analyzed  1^ 
Kkippoth,  and  a  ciystallized  one  from  Bed- 
enmais  in  Bavaria,  bjr  Vegel),  the  fofiow- 
ing  chemical  composition  was  discovered : 
Protoxkle  of  iron,  .  .  .  47.50  .  .  AIM 

Phosphoric  acid, 93:00  .  .  26.40 

Water, 20i)0  .  .  21M 

It  decrepitates  before  the  blow-pq)e,  but 
meha,  if^  first  reduced  to  powder,  into  a 
dark-brown  or  Mack  scoria,  which  movea 
the  magnetic  needle.  It  is  sohible  hi 
dilute  sulphuric  and  nitric  adds.  It 
occun  in  a  variehrof  ceofegical  situationa. 
The  crystals  are  round  m  copper  and  tin 
veins,  and  sometimes  in  greywacke  ac- 
companying native  gold;  also  in  basalt 
and  trap  rocks.  The  earthy  and  masave 
varieties  are  unbedded  in  day,  and  often 
accompany  hoc  hon  ore.  The  cmtalline 
varietiea  come  nom  Cornwall  and  Bavaria; 
the  foliated  and  earthy  varietiea  abound 
(especially  the  former|  in  the  U.  Slates,  in 
Monmoutii  county,  flew  Jeraey.  It  is 
confined  to  argillaceous  and  ferrugmons 
deposha,  and  ia  sometimes  found  in  con- 
nexion with  bones,  and  veiy  nsuaDy  filling 
up  the  castB  of  belemnites  and  other  foe- 
BUS.  The  earthy  vivianite  ia  somethnea 
employed  as  a  pigment — 12.  JhweniaU  if 
iron  occun  in  smdl  cubic  crystds^  which 
are  either  unmodified,  or  have  their  alter- 
nate andes  or  their  edges  truncated* 
Lustre, sdamantine^not  very  distinct;  col- 
or, ohve-green,  pasBing  into  yeUowish- 
bit>wn,  bwderinff  sometimea  upon  hya- 
cinth-red and  bttckish-brown,  also  into 
grass-green  and  emerald-green;  streak, 
similar  to  the  colon;  tranalucent  on  the 
edges;  rather  sectile;  scratched  byfiuor; 
specific  gravity,  3.00.  According  to  twa 
andysea,  it  consists  of 

Oxide  of  iron, 45J50  .     4aOQ 

Arsenic, 31.00     .  18.00 

Oxide  of  copper,  ....  9.00     .    0.00 

SUica, 4M  .  .    0.00 

Carbonate  of  hme,    .  .  .  OjOO  .  .    2.00 

Water, 10i»  .  .  32.00 

Exposed  to  a  gentle  heat   ha  cohv  ia 
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changed  into  red.  In  a  higher  degree  of 
lempereture,  it  intomeeces,  gives  fittle  or 
no  arsenic,  and  leaves  a  red  powder.  Up- 
(m  charcoal,  it  emits  copious  fiimes  of 
araenic,  and  melts,  in  the  inner  flame,  into 
a  metallic  scoria,  which  acts  upon  the 
magnetic  needle.  It  principally  occurs 
in  veins  of  copper  ores,  treveraing  the 
older  rocks,  ana  its  chief  localities  are 
Corowall  and  Saxonv. — 13.  CcofinmaU  of 
ironjoe  S^aaOae  hvn  On,  occurs  dystailine 
and  massive.  Its  crystals  are  acute  rhom- 
boids, sometimes  pemct,  or  only  havins 
die  terminal  angles  replaced,  six-sided 
prisms^  and  lenticular  ciystab.  Ther  are 
veiy  easily  cleavable,  yielding  obtuse 
rhomboids  of  107°  and  73^.  Lustre,  vitre- 
ous, inclining  to  pearly;  color,  various 
shades  of  yeUowish-grey^  passing  into  ash 
and  ereenish-gray,  also  mio  several  kinds 
of  yellow,  white  and  red ;  streak,  white ; 
tnnslucent  in  di^rent  degrees;  brittle; 
hardness,  neariy  identical  with  that  of 
fluor;  specific  gravi]^,  3.629.  It  occinrs 
massive,  in  bmd,  foliated  and  mnukr 
dso  in  fibrous  botiyoidarshapes. 


whence  it  has  received  the  name  of  jp^ 
nMkriU.  Two  varieties  of  ifus  species, 
1.  the  spherofliderite,  and  3.  a  cleavable 
variety  nom  Newdoif  in  -the  Hartz,  have 
yielded  to  Kkprotfa,  (1^  i%) 

Protoxide  of  iron,  .  .  .  ^75  .  .  57.50 

Carbonic  add, 34.00  .  .  3a00 

Onde  of  manganese,  .  .  0.75  .  .    aSO 

lime, 0.00  .  .    1.35 

Magnesia, 0.S2  .  .    OM 

Before  the  bk>w-pipe,  it  beeomes  black, 
and  acts  upon  tro  magnetic  needle,  but 
does  not  mek.  it  ooIms  glass  of  borax 
green.  It  is  sotnble  widi  difficulty  in 
nitric  acid,  particulariy  if  not  reduced  to 
powder.  On  being  exposed  to  tlie  air,  it 
IS  gradualhr  decomposed:  first  the  color 
of  the  surmce  becomes  brown  or  bladk ; 
afterwards,  also,  the  streak  is  chanaed  into 
red  or  brown ;  hardness  and  specific  grav- 
ity are  diminished;  and  even  the  chem- 
ical constitution  is  dtered,  the  whole  being 
converted  into  hydrate  of  iron.  It  fre- 
(juently  occure,  along  vrith  carbonate  of 
hme,  in  veins  and  beds,  in  primitive  rocks ; 
also  in  metalliferous  veins,  accompanied 
by  galena,  fjmj  copper  ore,  and  iron  and 
copp^  pyntes.  Immense  beds  of  it  exist 
in  Stiria  and  Carinthia,  as  well  as  in 
Prance,  Switzeriand,  and  Siberia.  In  the 
U.  States,  we  have  a  poweriul  vein  of  it  at 
New  Mifford  in  Conn.,  crossing,  with  the 
breadth  of  six  feet,  an  entire  mountain ; 
and  in  Vermont,  at  Plymouth,  an  appar- 
ently rich  deposit  of  this  ore  has,  within 
a  few  yean^  been  opened.    In  France, 


Stiria  and  Carinthia,  laige  quantities  of 
cast  and  virrought  iron  are  obtained  fix>m 
the  nierry  iron  ore,  but  particulariy  steel, 
for  the  production  of  which  it  is  biffhiy 
valuable. — 14.  Oxalate  of  Jhm,  or  Hum- 
holdfime  is  an  ore  of  iron  found  near  Ber- 
lin, in  Bohemia,  hi  a  moor-coal,  or  friable 
lignite.  It  consistB  of  protoxide  of  iron 
53.56,  and  oxalic  add  46.14.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  owe  its  origin  to  the  decoropoea- 
tion  of  succulent  plants.  It  occurs  in 
small  fiattish  masses,  of  a  light  yellow 
color ;  is  soft,  yielding  to  the  nail,  and  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  1.3.  By  rubbing, 
it  acquires  resinous  electrici^.  It  decom- 
poses eaaly  on  live  coals,  giving  out  a 
vegetable  odor.  It  is  insoluble  in  boiling 
water  and  alcohol. — 15.  StdpMe  of  iron, 
or  Coppenu.  This  salt  is  not  frequendy 
found  in  nature,  in  distinct  crystals,  but 
usually  occurs  in  stalactitic,  botrycndal  and 
reniform  masses,  and  occasionally  pulve- 
rulent The  crystals  are  in  the  form  of 
right  oblique-angled  prisms,  considerably 
modified  by  replacements ;  fracture,  con- 
choidal;  lustre,  vitreous;  color,  several 
shades  of  green  passing  into  white; 
streak,  white ;  semitransparent  and  trans- 
lucent; brittle;  hardness,  that  of  gypsum; 
specific  gravity,1.83 ;  taste,  sweetish-astrin- 
gent and  metallic.    It  consists  of 

Oxide  of  iron, 125.7 

Sulphuric  acid, 28.9 

Water, 45.4 

It  is  easily  soluble  in  wate^  and  the  solu- 
tion becomes  Mack  on  b^g  mixed  with 
tincture  of  calls.  If  exposed  to  the  open 
air,  it  soon  oecomes  covered  widi  a  yel- 
low powder,  which  is  persulphate  of  iron. 
Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  becomes  magnetic^ 
and  colore  glass  of  borax  green.  In  most 
instances,  it  is  produced  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  other  minerals,  particularly  of 
iron  pyrites  and  magnetic  iron  pyrites ; 
and  the  crystallized  varieties  are  rarely 
found,  except  in  those  places  where  artin- 
ctal  heaps  of  these  stiostances  have  been 
formed.  It  is  also  found  incrusting  slate 
rocks,  and  dissolved  in  the  waters  or  cer- 
tain mines.  In  the  U.  States,  it  is  often 
observed,  especially  in  New  England, 
upon  the  surface  of  mica-slate  rocks,  in 
thin  coatinffs,  and  is  sometimes  made  use 
of  for  dyemg,  without  being  redissolved 
and  crystaUized. 

JVeatment  of  the  Ore*.— Of  the  15  spe- 
cies of  iron  ore  just  described,  but  four 
are  employed  for  obtaining  metallic  iron 
and  steel,  viz.,  magnetic  iron  ore,  specular 
iron  ore,  brown  iron  ore,  and  carbonate 
of  ircm.  The  metallurgical  details  be- 
longing to  the  treatment  of  these  ores^ 
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be  dcKiibed  within  the  limits 
ef  the  praeDt  weifc.  We  shall  there- 
fyn  meroly  give  some  genefal  notions 
of  the  PtooMBos  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected n>r  obtaining  the  metal  in  question. 
After  nuingy  the  ores  are  nicked,  to  sepa- 
nte^  as  ftr  as  posable,  the  oonsideniDle 
pieces  of  earthy  or  otherwise  refiactoiT 
matters  with  ^Huoh  they  may  be  associated. 
They  are  next  submined  to  a  roesting,  in 
lai|pB  heaps^  in  the  open  air,  to  expel  the 
suiphur  and  arsenic  which  they  may  con- 
tun,  as  well  as  to  render  them  more  fna- 
hie  and  easy  of  further  reduction  to  pow- 
der. Hie  roasdnff  is  peribrmed,  in  Eng- 
land, cenenlly  1^  nituminous  coal,  whicn 
19^  at  &e  same  time,  converted  into  coke ; 
bat  the  oree  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  of  the  U.  States  are  roasted  by  char- 
coal and  wood  fires.  Laige  trunks  of 
trees  are  hud  at  the  bottom,  upon  which 
brushwood  and  charcoal  are  tnrown  and 
kniaed,  over  which  the  ore  is  heaped  to 
£e  hoght  of  seveial  feet,  occasionally 
with  ahemating  layen  of  charcoal.  The 
rcsuk  of  the  operation  is,  that  the  ore  be- 
comes full  of  fissures,  fiiaUe,  and  loses 
altogether  its  vitreous  lustre.  It  is  now 
tnuferred  to  the  cnishing-millj  where  it 
undeigoes  a  further  pulverization,  after 
which  it  is  transported  to  the  smehmg  fiir- 
moe,  to  be  converted  into  iron.  Here  it 
passes  throuflh  two  distinct  operations — 
1.  die  reduction  of  the  oxide  to  the  metal- 
fie  state ;  2»  the  separation  of  the  earthy 
in  the  fenn  of  scoria.  These 
nsist  in  exposing  the  ore,  or- 
/  mixed  with  certain  fluxes^  to  the 
action  of  caifoon,  at  an  elevated  tempera- 
ture, in  fiimaces  urged  by  beUows,  hence 
called  hhtt^fiamaees^  or  sometimes  high 
Jwrnaeea.  These  furnaces  vaiy  in  heisnt 
finom  13  to  60  feet,  and  have,  externally, 
the  ahapcfof  a  finir-sided  pyramid,  tnm- 
caied  at  top^and  terminating  in  a  cyUndri- 
cal  chimney,  whose  internal  diameter  is 
fimn  feur  to  six  feet  The  interior  body 
of  these  fiimaces  is  usually  in  the  circu- 
lar fiNrm,  except  the  lalxMnatorv  at  its  bot- 
tom, where  the  liquid  metal  ntnerB.  This, 
called  sometimes  the  crueAfe,  or  kear^ 
m  a  rif^rectangular  prism,  oblong  in  the 
direction  perpendicuMr  to  the  bust  ori- 
fices, or  tuyeres  of  the  bellows.  The  sides 
of  the  cnicible  are  commonly  made  of  a 
fine  grifiBtone,  composed  of  quartzose 
grains;,  which,  in  the  U.  States,  is  a  mica- 
riste,or  ^iss  rock,  in  which  quartz  is 
the  chief  ingredient  Above  the  crucible 
dw  boshes  are  placed,  in  the  form  of  an 
inwrted  quadrangular  pyramid,  aporoach- 
iDg  to  the  prismatic  shape;  and  above 


these  stone  boshes  rises  the  conical  body 
of  the  fiimaee,  lined  with  fire-bricks, 
contracting  as  it  ascends,  like  the  narrow 
end  of  an  esg^  until  it  terminates  in  the 
chimney.  Hie  enthe  fiimace  is  buik  in 
a  veiy  solid  manner,  and  strengthened  by 
bands  and  cross  bars  of  iron.  The  bel- 
lows are  usualljf  cyBndrieal,  and  their  pis- 
tons woiked  either  by  water  or  a  steam- 
engine.  The  blast-holes,  which  are  atu- 
ated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  crucible,  are 
two  in  number,  and  fiequentlv  placed  on 
opposite  sides,  but  so  angled  that  the  cur- 
rents of  air  do  not  impinge  on  each  oth- 
er. At  the  lower  part  of  the  cnicible  are 
openings  for  the  discharge  of  the  metal 
and  scoria.  These  openings  are  kept 
stopped  by  accumulations  of  clay  and 
sand  upon  the  exterior  when  the  fiimace 
is  in  operation.  The  process  of  reduc- 
tion commences  by  first  (paduaDy  heatiiiff 
up  the  fiimace,  until  it  will  bear  to  be  filf 
ea  entirely  with  fuel,  after  which,  as  the 
contents  of  the  furnace  begin  to  sink,  al- 
ternate charges  of  ore  minted  with  flux, 
and  of  charcoal  or  coke,  are  added ;  the 
blast  is  let  on,  and  the  metal  in  the  ore, 
parting  with  its  oxygen,  flows  by  degrees, 
and  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  craci- 
ble  covered  with  a  melted  slag.  The 
slag  is  occaaionaDy  allowed  to  flow  off  by 
removing  the  clay  fit>m  some  one  of  the 
apertures  in  the  cmcible ;  and  when  the 
bottom  of  the  fiimace  becomes  filled  with 
the  metal,  which  it  ordinarily  does^  after  a 
apace  of  9  or  12  hours,  the  iron  itself  is 
dnchaiged,  by  one  of  these  openings,  into 
a  fiMse  of  sand  mineled  with  day.  As 
soon  as  the  iron  has  m>wed  out  the  aper- 
ture is  closed  again ;  and  thus  the  fiimace 
is  kept  in  incessant  activity  during  the 
first  six  months  in  the  year,  the  other  six 
months  being  usuaUy  employed  in  repair- 
ing the  fiirnaces,  making  charcoal,  and 
collecting  the  requisite  provision  of  wood 
and  ore.  The  flux  employed  to  assifit  the 
fiision  of  the  ore,  by  vitrifying  the  earths 
associated  in  it  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  is 
limestone  of  the  best  quality.  The  iron 
which  has  run  out  from  the  blast  fumace 
is  in  the  condition  of  cast  iron,  or  iron 
with  a  conaidenible  portion  of  carbona- 
ceous matter  intermingled  with  its  parti- 
cles, and  a  small  proportion  of  oxygen, 
firom  which  causes  it  has  a  coarse  grain, 
and  is  brittle.  In  converting  it  mto  bar 
iron,  it  undergoes  one  or  the  other  of  the 
following  processes,  ordinarily  according 
as  charcoal  or  coke  is  employed.  In  the 
former  case,  a  fiimace  is  made  use  of  re- 
sembling a  smith's  hearth,  vrith  a  sloping 
cavity  sunk  from  10  to  12  inches  below 
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tbe  blast-pipe.  This  cavity  is  iiUed  with 
charcoal  and  scoria,  and  on  the  side  op- 
}KMite  to  the  blast-pipe  is  laid  a  pigof 
cast  iron,  well  covered  with  hot  fuel.  The 
bbst  is  then  let  in,  and  the  pif  of  iron, 
being  placed  in  the  very  focus  ofthe  heat, 
4M>on  begins  to  melt,  and,  as  it  liquefies, 
runs  down  into  the  cavity  below.  Here, 
being  out  of  the  direct  influence  of  the 
blast,  it  becomes  solid,  and  is  then  taken 
4>ut  and  replaced  in  its  former  position, 
tbe  cavity  being  again  filled  with  char- 
coal It  IS  thus  fuiwd  a  second  time,  and 
after  that  a  third  time,  the  whole  of  these 
three  processes  bein^  usually  effected  in 
between  three  and  v>wc  hours.  As  soon 
«s  the  iron  has  become  solid,  it  is  taken 
out  and  very  slightly  hammered,  to  free 
it  from  the  adhering  scoria.  It  is  then 
returned  to  the  furnace,  and  is  placed  in  a 
comer,  out  of  the  way  of  the  blast,  and 
well  covered  with  charcoal,  where  it  re- 
mains till,  by  fiirther  gradual  cooling,  it 
becomes  sufficiently  compact  to  bear  the 
tilt,  or  trip-hammer,  whose  weight  varies 
from  600  to  1200  pounds,  and  which  is 
moved  by  water.  Here  it  is  well  beaten 
till  the  scoria  are  forced  out,  and  is  then 
divided  into  several  pieces,  whicli,  by  a 
repetition  of  heating  and  hammering,  are 
drawn  into  bars,  and  in  this  state  it  is 
ready  for  sale.  The  proportion  of  pig 
iron  or  cast  iron  firom  a  given  quantity  of 
ore  is  subject  to  considereble  variati6n 
from  a  diflerence  in  the  metallic  contents 
of  different  parcels  of  ore,  and  odier  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  the  am<9int  of  bar  iron 
that  a  gfven  weight  of  pig  iron  is  expect- 
ed to  yield,  is  regulated  veiy  strictly,  tbe 
workmen  being  expected  to  furnish  four 
puts  of  the  former  for  five  of  the 
latter,  so  that  the  loss  does  not  exceed 
^  per  cent  The  other  process  for 
the  manufacture  of  bar  iron,  and  which 
is  the  one  chiefly  employed  in  Eng- 
land, is  executed  in  part  in  reverbera- 
tory  furnaces,  known  by  the  name  of 
puddling  furnaces.  The  operation  com- 
mences with  melting  down  the  cast  iron 
in  refineiy  furnaces,  like  the  one  above 
described.  When  tlie  cast  iron  is  fullv 
melted,  a  tap-hole  is  opened  in  tlie  cruci- 
ble, and  the  fine  metal  flows  out,  along 
with  the  slag,  into  a  fosse  bedewed  with 
water  mixed  with  clay,  which  forms  a 
coating,  to  prevent  the  metal  from  stick- 
ing to  the  ground.  The  finer  metal  forms 
a  plate  10  feet  long  by  3  feet  broad,  and 
fit>m  two  inches  to  two  and  a  half  thick. 
A  great  ^uanti^  of  cold  water  is  sprin- 
kM  on  it,  in  order  to  make  it  brittle,  and 
also  to  oxxlize  it  slightly.    The  loss  of 


weight,  in  the  iron,  by  this  opemtioo,  10 
fiom  12  to  17  per  ceoL  It  is  broken  to 
pieces,  and  laid!^  on  the  hearth  of  a  rever- 
beratorv  furnace,  in  successive  portions, 
being  heaped  up  towards  its  sides  in 
piles  which  mount  near  to  the  roof.  Th;) 
middle  space  is  left  open,  to  give  room 
for  puddlmg  the  metal  as  it  flows  down  in 
successive  streams.  When  the  whole  is 
reduced,  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  to  a 
pasty  state,  the  temperature  is  lowered, 
and  a  little  water  is  sometimes  thrown  on 
the  melted  mass.  The  workman  stirs 
about  the  semi-liquid  metal  with  his  pud- 
dle, during  which  it  swells  up,  emits  a 
considerable  quantity  of  oxide  of  carbon, 
which  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  so  that 
the  mass  appears  to  be  on  fire.  The 
metal,  as  it  refines,  becomes  less  fusible, 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  workmen,  it 
begins  to  dry.  The  puddlinff  is  continued 
till  the  whole  charge  is  reduced  to  the 
state  of  an  incoherent  sand ;  then  the  tem- 
perature is  gradually  increased,  so  as  to 
impart  a  red-white  heat,  when  the  parti- 
cles begin  to  agdutinate,  and  the  charge 
works  heavy.  The  refining  is  now  fiii- 
ished,  and  nothing  remains,  but  to  form 
the  metal  into  bafls,  and  condense  it  un- 
der the  rolling  cylinders,  an  operation  for- 
merly, and  still  sometimes  performed 
under  trip-hammers,  but  with  much  lesa 
expedition.  When  the  lump  of  iron  has 
psased  &ve  or  six  times  through  the 
grooved  rollers,  it  assumes  an  elliptic  fig- 
ure, and  is  called  a  bloom.  Loose  frag- 
ments of  the  ball,  with  the  slag,  fiill  down 
about  the  cylinder.  The  metal  thus 
roughed  down  is  called  mSl  bar  iron.  It 
is  subjected  to  a  second  operation,  which 
consists  in  welding  several  pieces  togeth- 
er, whence  it  derives  the  valuable  proper- 
ties of  ductility,  uniformity  and  cohesion. 
Afler  welding  laterally  four  pieces  together, 
the  mass  is  run  through  between  a  series  of 
cylinders,  as  at  first,  and  becomes  English 
bar  iron.  Iron,  for  laminating  into  sheets, 
is  treated  in  the  refinery  fumace  with  a 
charcoal,  instead  of  a  coke  fire.  The 
objects  of  these  operations,  as  respects  the 
treatment  of  cast  iron,  to  convert  it  into 
tough  iron,  it  is  obvious,  are  to  get  rid  of 
the  slag,  the  oxygen,  and  the  carbon,  it 
contains.  The  first  of  these  is  separated, 
in  part,  by  the  long-continued  fasion  and 
the  repose  of  the  melted  metal,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  slag,  being  lighter 
than  the  bath,  floats  on  its  surface ;  but  its 
more  effectual  removal  is  produced  by 
the  comprestton,  in  which  process  tbe 
earthy  glasses  are  forced  through  the 
pores  of  the  bloom,  or  lump,  as  water 
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exudes  from  a  sponge.  Among  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  cast  iron,  3iere  are 
sDroe  which  contain  exactly  the  propor- 
tion of  oxygen  and  carbon  proper  to  form 
a  gaseous  combination.  For  the  refinery 
of  tliese,  an  elevated  temperature,  without 
access  of  air,  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
These  elements,  reacting  upon  one  anoth- 
er, are  dissipated  in  the  aerial  state  :  but 
there  are  likewise  other  varieties  of  cast 
iron,  in  which  tlie  carbon  is  in  excess. 
In  this  case,  the  free  access  of  atmospheri- 
cal air  is  requisite.  In  order  to  under- 
stand how  the  carbon  is  abstracted  from 
ilie  interior  of  a  mass  of  tlie  liquefied 
nietal  by  the  oxygen  of.  the  atmosphere, 
which  can  only  be  in  contact  with  the 
S7irfibce  of  the  iron,  we  have  merely  to  re- 
flect upon  the  reverse  process  in  the  man- 
tifactare  of  steel,  which  consists  in  the 
propagation  of  carbon  into  iron.  At  first, 
afi  outer  coat  of  iron,  by  being  surrounded 
with  cltarcoal  powder,  gets  partially  satu- 
rated witli  cart)on.  If,  by  pushing  the 
i^naentinp  process,  we  wish  to  arrive  at 
the  comptete  saturation  of  that  coat,  we 
can  succeed  only  by  making  a  previous 
p-jLTihion.  The  layer  immediately  be- 
neaA  the  first  carries  oflT  from  it  a  por- 
L-on  of  its  carbon ;  and  it  is  not  tiD  itself 
r--  partly  saturated,  that  it  suffers  the  outer 
n*&L  to  absorb  its  maximum  dose  of  car- 
bon, when  it  remains  stationaiy ;  but  an 
f  fffrct  quite  similar  takes  place  with  the 
»**-cond  coat  in  reference  to  the  third  ;  that 
i-S  tjie  one  immediately  within  or  beneath 
it.  To  apply  these  ideas  to  the  refinery 
processes,  the  decarburation  of  the  cast  iron 
^  merely  a  restoration  of  the  cai*bon  to 
the  surface,  in  tracing  inversely  the  same 
progressive  steps  as  had  carried  it  into  the 
interior  during  the  smelting  of  the  ore. 
Thus  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  fixing  itself 
s:  first  at  the  surface  of  the  cast  metal  on 
tlte  carbon  which  it  finds  there,  bums  it. 
Fresh  charcoal,  issuing  from  the  interior, 
fomes  then  to  occupy  the  place  of  what 
hiid  been  dissipated,  till,  finally,  the  whole 
rarfoon  is  transferred  from  the  centre  to 
:ho  surface,  and  is  then  converted  into 
riiher  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  oxide  of  car- 
<m — an  alternative  which  may  fairly  be 
il't.wed,  since  no  direct  experiment  has 
{litheno  proved  what  is  the  precise  prod- 
'^•:  of  this  combustion.  Malleable  iron 
»  frequently  obtained  directly  from  tiie 
(<rts  b}**  one  fusion,  when  the  metallic  ox- 
tie  is  not  too  much  contaminated  with 
fciTfiign  sabstances«  This  mode  of  work- 
ing, which  is  allowed  to  be  vastly  more 
cf^aomical  tliaii  the  one  just  described, 
hoth  on  account  of  the  saving  of  time 


and  combustibles,  has,  for  a  long  period, 
been  employed  in  Catalonia,  in  the  Pyr- 
enees, from  which  circumstance  it  is 
called  the  method  of  the  Catalan  forge* 
Those  ores  best  adapted  to  its  treatment, 
are  the  pure  black  oxide,  red  and  brown 
oxide,  and  carbonate  of  iron,  to  extract 
the  metal  from  which,  it  is  sufficient  to 
expose  them  to  a  high  temperature  in 
contact  with  charcoal,  or  carbonaceous 
gases.  The  furnace  employed  is  similar 
to  the  refiner's  forge  above  described. 
The  crucible  is  a  kind  of  seznlcireular  or 
oblong  basin,  18  inches  in  diameter,  and 
8  or  10  in  depths  excavated  in  an  area,  or 
small  elevation  of  masonry,  8  or  10  feet 
long,  by  5  or  6  broad,  and  covered  in  with 
a  chimney.  The  tuyere  stands  five  or 
six  inches  al)Ove  the  ba^,  and  has  a  little 
inclination  downwards,  and  the  blast  is 
given  by  a  water-blowing  machine.  The 
first  step  consists  in  expelling  the  water 
combined  with  the  oxide,  as  well  as  the 
sulphur  and  areenic,  when  these  contami- 
nations are  present  This  is  done,  as 
usual,  by  roasting  in  tlie  open  air.  The 
roasted  ore  is  crushed  to  a  tolerably  fine 
powder,  and  thrown  by  the  shovel-full,  at 
mter\^als,  upon  the  charcoal  fire  of  the 
forge  hearth,  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  basin  being  pre\iousiy  lined  with  two 
or  three  Irasques  (coats  of  pounded  char- 
coal). It  gradually  sotlens  and  unites 
into  lumps  more  or  less  coherent,  which 
finally  melt  and  accumulate  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cnicible  or  basin.  A  thin  slag  is 
occasionally  let  off  from  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  melted  iron  in  the  basin,  by 
means  ofholes  which  are  oi)ened  and  closed 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  work- 
men. The  melted  iron  preser\'es  a  pasty 
condition,  owing  to  the  heat  communicat- 
ed firom  above ;  and  when  a  mass  of  suf- 
ficient dimensions  has  accumulated,  it  is 
removed,  put  under  the  hammer,  and 
forced  at  once.  A  lump  or  bloom  of 
malleable  iron  is  thus  produced  in  the 
space  of  three  or  four  hours.  The  iron 
is  generally  sofl,  very  malleable,  and  little 
steely.  Four  workmen  are  employed  at 
one  forge ;  and,  by  being  relieved  every 
six  hours,  they  are  enabled  to  make  86 
(•\%t.  of  iron  per  week.  In  the  Catalo- 
nian  forges,  100  pounds  of  iron  are  ob- 
tained from  300  pounds  of  ore  (a  mixture 
of  sparry  iron,  or  carbonate,  and  hema- 
tite) and  310  pounds  of  charcoal,  being  a 
produce  of  S3  per  cent.  The  foregoing 
method  of  obtaining  bar  iron  is  in  gen- 
eral use  in  all  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe,  and  is  beginning  to  be  practised 
extensively  in  the  U.  States,  for  the  ores 
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of  which,  especially  the  magnetic  iron, 
and  hematite  and  sfiathic  iron  ore,  it  is 
romarkably  well  suited.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, our  spathic  iron  ore  has  been 
wholly  neglected.  (For  an  account  of 
the  production  of  that  modification  of 
iron  called  ated,  see  the  article  under  that 
head.)— Respecting  the  statistics  of  iron, 
we  have  but  fevr  ^neral  details  which 
are  wordiy  of  conhdence.  In  1827,  the 
fiimaees  of  England  and  Scotland  pro- 
duced 690,000  tons.  These  furnaces 
amounted  to  284,  of  which  d5  were  in 
Staffordshire,  and  90  in  South  Wales.  In 
1828,  the  total  production  of  France  in 
tliis  metal  was  estimated  at  176,000  tons ; 
and  in  the  same  year,  the  exports  of  Swe- 
den amounted  to  35^12  tons,  of  which 
9409  tons  were  imported  into  the  *U. 
Statea  Russia,  including  Siberia  and 
Norway,  may  he  supposed  to  yield  a 
quantity  equal  to  France;  while  the  an- 
nual product  of  all  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  together,  probaUy  but  httle  ex- 
ceeds that  of  Britain.  The  whole  amount 
yielded  by  the  U.  States  cannot  be  esti- 
mated beyond  50,000  tons. 

Pure  iron,  la  specific  gravity  is  7.7, 
but  it  may  be  made  7.8  by  hammering.  The 
specific  gravity  of  cast  iron  is  7.281 ;  that 
of  steel,  7.795.  Under  the  article  Coheaion, 
the  tenacity  of  iron,  compared  with  that 
of  some  of  the  other  metals,  is  ^ven. 
In  malleability,  it  is  much  inferior  to  gold, 
silver  and  copper ;  but  in  ductility,  it  ap- 
proaches these  metals,  iron  wires  of  y^^  of 
an  inch  being  frequently  drawn.  It  melts  in 
the  extreme  heat  of  chemical  fumaced, 
which  equals  158**  Wedgewood.  We  have 
noticed,  under  the  head  of  JVH(we  iron,  the 
crystalline  texture  of  this  metal,  as  fotmd 
in  nature.  A  mass  of  bar  iron,  which  has 
undei^one  all  the  operations  of  puddling 
and  rolling,  afler  being  left  in  liquid  mu- 
riatic acid  till  saturation,  presents  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  a  bundle  of  fasces,  whose 
fibres  run  parallel  through  its  whole 
length.  At  the  two  ends  of  the  mass,  the 
points  appear  perfectly  detached  fi^m 
each  other,  and  the  fibres  are  so  distinct 
as  to  seem  to  the  eye  to  be  but  loosely 
compacted.  Iron  by  friction  acquires  a 
peculiar  smell,  and  it  possesses  the  color 
distinctively  called  irod-gray.  Bars  of  it, 
kept  in  a  vertical  position,  or  at  an  angle 
of  70^  to  tlie  horizon,  become  magnetic 
spontaneously.  They  may  also  be  mag- 
netized by  percussion,  or  an  electric 
shock,  either  from  a  conunon  machine  or 
a  thunder  cloud.  The  magnetic  e0ect  is 
rendered  most  powerful,  hi  a  bar  of  iron, 
by  allowing  galvanic  electricity  to  circu- 


late in  circles  round  it,  afier  being  bent 
into  the  shape  of  a  horse  shoe.  A  bar, 
weighing  21  pounds,  has,  in  this  manner, 
been  made  to  support  a  weight  of  750 
pounds;  and  the  galvanic  battery  em- 
ployed consisted  merely  of  two  conceu 
trie  copper  cylinders,  with  a  third,  of 
zinc,  between  them,  which  were  immers- 
ed in  half  a  pint  of  dilute  acid.  The 
magnetism  of  soft  iron,  however,  is  not 
permanent,  like  that  of  steel.  Iron  bums 
with  the  greatest  fiicility,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  shops  of  the  smiths,  where,  on 
withdrawing  a  bar  of  iron  from  the  Ore, 
at  a  white  heat,  it  emits  brilliant  sparks  in 
every  direction.  It  is  also  visible  by  pro- 
jecting iron  filings  upon  a  lighted  candle 
or  a  common  nre.  Its  combustion  in 
these  coses  is  the  result  of  its  combina- 
tion with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 
When  it  is  heated  and  introduced  mto  a 
vessel  of  pure  oxygen  gas,  its  combustion 
is  vasdy  more  rapid,  and  the  scintillation 
which  it  occasions  is  extremely  brilliant. 
There  are  only  two  non-metallic  combusti- 
bles, hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  combined  with  iron.  Car- 
bon, boron,  phosphorus,  sulphur  and  sele- 
nium, form  witii  it  compoun^ds  more  or 
less  intimate.  The  same  thing  holds  of 
most  of  the  metals.  When  cold,  it  is 
without  action  on  pure  water,  but  decom- 
poses it  rapidly  when*  heated  to  the  de- 
gree of  incandescence.  The  rusting  of 
iron  in  a  damp  atmosphere  has  been  as- 
cribed to  the  joint  agency  of  carbonic 
acid  and  water. 

Cifmpounda  of  Iron.  Iron  unites  with 
oxygen  to  form  three,  and,  possibly,  four 
oxides*  The  first  oxide  is  obtained  either 
by  digesting  an  excess  of  iron  filings  in 
water,  by  the  combustion  of  iron  wire  in 
oxygen,  or  by  adding  pure  ammonia  to  a 
solution  of  green  copperas,  and  drying 
the  precipitate  out  or  contact  of  air.  It 
is  of  a  black  color,  bccominff  white  by  its 
union  with  water  in  the  hymute,  attracta- 
ble by  the  magnet,  but  more  feebly  than 
iron.    Its  composition  is, 

Iron,  . . .  100.0 77.82 3.5 

Oxygen,.    38.5  ... .  22.18 1.0 

The  second  or  deutoxide  of  iron  is  form- 
ed by  expoang  a  coil  of  fine  iron  wire,  in 
an  ignited  porcelain  tube,  to  a  current 
of  steam,  as  long  as  any  hydrogen  comes 
over.    Its  composition  is, 

Iron, 100 72.72 

Oxygen, 37.5 27iJ8 

The  fourth  oxide  is  obtained  by  igniting 
the  nitrate,  or  carix>nate  of  iron,  by  cal~ 
cining  iron  in  open  vessels,  or  simply  by 
treating  the  metal  with  strong  nitric  acid^ 
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theo  wtshinff  and  drying  the  residuum. 
Coicotfaar  of  yitriol,  or  thorouffhiy  cal- 
cined copperas  may  be  consiaered  as 
peroxide  of  iron.  This  oxide  exists 
abandandy  in  nature,  as  may  be  seen  by 
refemng  to  the  preening  account  of  the 
Ores  of  Irtm.  It  is  a  compound  of  iron, 
100,  and  oxygen,  42,  The  third  oxide  has 
not  been  satisfiictorily  established.  If  the 
expetiments  upon  its  nature  are  correct,  its 
re&don  to  the  others  may  be  perceived  in 
the  following  statement  of  M.  Berthier,  in 
which  the  quantities  of  oxygen  combined 
with  the  same  quantity  of  metal,  in  the 
four  oxides,  are  to  each  other  as  the  num- 
bers 6,  7, 8, 9.  There  are  two  chlorides 
€fi  iron ;  the  first  consisting  of  iron  46.57, 
and  chlorine  53.43;  the  second  of  iron 
35.1 ,  and  chloride  64.9.  The  proto-chloride 
is  a  fixed,  the  deutochloride,  a  volatile  sub- 
stance, bdms  forms  with  iron  a  com- 
pound of  a  light  green  color,  soluble  in 
water.  There  are  two  stdphwrets  of  inm. 
The  proto-Bulphuret  is  formed  by  heating 
equal  weights  of  iron  filings  and  sulphur 
in  a  crucible  or  iron  vessel,  to  incandes- 
cence. It  is  of  a  dark  gray  color,  britde, 
feebly  magnetic.  Its  composition  is 
iron  28,  sulphur  16.  It  abounds  in  na- 
ture. (See  MagneHe  Iron  Pyrites^  among 
the  Ores  of  iron,)  The  artiticial  sulphu- 
ret  varies  in  composition  from  the  excess 
of  one  or  the  other  of  its  ingredients.  It 
is  employed  in  eudiometry,  and  is  used 
fi>r  the  production  of  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen gas,  which  it  evolves  copiously  on 
the  addition  of  diluted  muriatic  or  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  pereulphuret  of  iron  is 
the  common  iron  pyrites  found  so  abun- 
dantiy  in  nature..  It  is  composed  of  iron 
28,  and  sulphur  32.  There  is  also  a 
plMsphuret  of  iron,  formed  by  calcining 
four  parts  of  phosphate  of  iron,  and  one  of 
lan^black,  in  a  covered  crucible.  It  does 
not  act  on  the  magnetic  needle ;  remains 
unchanged  in  the  air;  is  not  afiected  by 
nitric  acid,  except  it  be  strong  and  hot ; 
and  is  decomposable  by  charcoal. 

Caihatis  of  hnm.  Carbon  unites  with 
iron  to  fonn  steel,  cast  iron,  and  graphite, 
orfriumbago.  The  proportions  of  car- 
bon corresponding  to  difierent  carburets 
(^  iron,  according  to  Mr.  Musket,  are  as 
follow: 

yj^  sofl  cast  steel. 

-xhj  common  cast  steel. 

■^   the  same,  but  harder. 

-^   the  same,  too  hard  for  drawing. 

jfV   white  cast  iron. 

T^   mottled  cast  iron. 

tV  black  cast  iron. 


Graphite  contains  about  10  per  cent  of 
iron.  It  was  remarked  above,  that  the 
magnetism  of  pure  iron  is  transient. 
When  it  is  combined  with  oxygen,  car- 
bon, or  sulphur,  however,  it  acquires  the 
magnet*^  coercive  virtue,  which  attains 
a  maximum  of  force  with  certain  propor- 
tions of  the  constituents,  hitherto  unde- 
termined^ Of  the  alloys  which  iron 
unites  with  other  metals  to  form,  tin  plate 
is  the  most  useful.  The  sur&ce  of  the 
iron  plates  is  cleaned,  first  by  steeping 
in  a  crude  bnuvvinegar,  and  men  in  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid,  afier  which  they  are 
scoured  bright  with  hemp  and  sand,  and 
deposited  in  pure  water  to  prevent  oxida- 
tion. Into  a  pot,  containing  equal  psr&s 
of  grain  and  block-tin,  in  a  state  of  fu- 
sion, covered  with  tallow,  the  iron  plates 
are  immersed  hi  a  vertical  portion,  hav- 
ing been  previously  kept  n>r  about  an 
hour  in  melted  tallow.  From  300  to  400 
plates  are  tinned  at  a  time.  E^h  parcel 
requhes  an  hour  and  a  half  for  the  mutual 
incorporation  of  the  metals.  After  lifting 
out  the  tinned  plates,  the  striaB  are  remov- 
ed from  their  surfaces  and  under  ed^pes 
by  subsequent  immersion  in  melted  tin, 
and  then  in  melted  tallow,  wiping  the 
surfaces  at  the  same  time  with  a  hempen 
brush.  Allovs  of  steel  with  platinum, 
rliodium,  gold  and  nickel,  may  be  obtain- 
ed when  the  heat  is  sufficientiy  high. 
The  alloy  with  platinum  fuses  when  in 
contact  with  steel,  at  a  beat  at  which  the 
steel  itself  is  not  afiected.  But  the  most 
curious  circumstances  attend  the  alloy  of 
silver.  If  steel  and  silver  be  kept  in  fu- 
sion toother  for  a  length  of  time,  an  alloy 
is  obtained  which  appeals  to  be  very  per- 
fect, while  the  metals  are  in  the  nuid 
state,  but,  on  solidifying  and  cooling, 
clobules  of  pure  silver  are  expressed 
m)m  the  mass,  and  appear  on  tne  sur- 
face of  the  button.  If  an  alloy  of 
this  kind  be  forged  into  a  bar,  and  then 
dissected  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  the  silver  appears,  not  in  combina- 
tion with  the  steel,  but  in  threads  through- 
put the  mass,  so  that  the  whole  has  the 
appearance  of  a  bundle  of  fibres  of  silver 
and  steel,  as  if  they  had  been  united  by 
welding.  The  appearance  of  these  silver 
fibres  is  very  beautiful  They  are  sometimes 
one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  giving  mechanical 
toughness  to  steel,  where  a  very  perfect 
edge  may  not  be  required.  When  I  of 
silver  and  500  steel  are  property  fused 
together,  a  very  perfect  alloy  is  produced, 
which,  when  forged,  and  dissected  by  an 
acid,  exhibits  no  fibres,  even  when  view 
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ed  with  a  high  maguifying  power,  tliough, 
by  dissolving  any  portion  of  the  mass  in 
acid,  and  applying  a  delicate  test,  the  sil- 
ver is  recognised  as  being  every  where 
present  This  alloy  proves  decidedly  su- 
perior to  the  very  best  steel,  and  its  ex- 
cellence is  unquestionably  due  to  tlie 
presence  of  the  silver.  Vaiious  cutting 
instruments,  as  razors,  penknives,  surgical 
instruments,  &c.,  are  now  manufactured 
from  it.  It  is  known  under  the  name  of 
silvered  sttel.  Equal  parts,  by  weiffht,  of 
platinum  and  steel,  form  a  beautiful  alloy, 
which  takes  a  iiue  polish,  and  does  not 
tarnish.  The  color  is  the  finest  imagina- 
ble for  a  mirror.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  compound  is  9.862.  The  proportions 
of  platinum  that  appear  to  improve  steel 
for  edge  instruments  are  from  one  to 
three  per  cent.  The  alloys  of  steel  with 
rhodium  would  prove  highly  valuable,  were 
it  not  for  the  scarcity  of  the  latter  metal. 

Salts  of  Bvn,  These  are  possessed  of 
the  following  general  properties:  Most 
of  them  are  soluble  in  water ;  those  with 
the  protoxide  for  the  base  are  generally 
erystallizable ;  those  with  peroxide,  for  the 
most  part,  are  not  so :  the  former  are  in- 
soluble, the  latter  soluble  in  alcohol. 
From  solutions  of  these  salts  ferroprus- 
siate  of  potash  throws  down  a  blue  pre- 
cipitate, or  one  becoming  blue  in  the  air ; 
infiision  of  galls  gives  a  dark  blue  precipi- 
tate, or  one  becoming  so  in  the  air ;  hy- 
drosulphuret  of  pota3i  or  ammonia  gives 
a  black  precipitate ;  but  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen merely  deprives  the  solutions  of 
iron  of  their  yellow-brown  color;  succi- 
nate of  anmionia  gives  a  fiesh-colored 
precipitate  with  salts  of  the  peroxide. 
We  shall  notice  these  salts  individuaUy,  in 
an  alphabetical  order.  ProtoaceUUe  of 
iron  rorms  small  prismatic  ciystals,  of  a 
green  color  and  a  sweetish  taste.  Per- 
acetate  of  iron  forms  a  reddish  brown  un- 
ciystallizable  solution,  much  used  by  the 
caJlco  printei's,  and  is  prepared  by  keep- 
ing uron  turnings,  or  pieces  of  old  iron, 
for  six  months,  immersed  in  redistilled 
pyroligneous  acid.  ProtarseniaU  of  iron 
exists  native  in  cirstals  (see  Iron  Ores), 
and  may  be  formed  in  a  pulverulent  state, 
by  pourinff  arsentate  of  ammonia  into 
sulj^hate  of  m)n.  It  is  insoluble.  Perar- 
semate  of  iron  may  be  formed  by  pouring 
arseniate  of  ammonia  into  peracetate  of 
uron,  or  by  boiling  nitric  acia  on  the  prot- 
arsenlate.  It  is  msoluble.  AntivwniaU 
of  iron  is  white,  becoming  yellow,  insolu- 
ble, boroUef  pale,  yellow,  and  insoluble; 
lenzocUef  yellow  and  insoluble ;  protocar- 
honaU,  greenish   and  soluble;  percarho- 


naUj  brown  and  insolubie;  ekromate, 
blackish  and  insoluble;  protodtraU^ 
lirown,  crystals  soluble;  protqferropruS' 
giaUf  white,  insoluble.  The  paferro- 
prusjlaU  is  the  beautiful  pigment  called 
Prussian  blue.  When  exposed  to  a  heat 
of  400°  Fahr.,  it  takes  fire  in  the  open 
air ;  but  in  close  vessels,  it  is  decomposed, 
apparendy,  into  carbureted  hydrogen, 
water,  and  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia^ 
which  come  over,  while  a  mixture  of 
charcoal  and  oxide  of  iron  remains  in  tlie 
state  of  a  pulverulent  pyrophonis,  ready 
to  become  uifiamed  on  contact  with  the 
air.  Prussian  blue  is  of  an  extremely 
deep  blue  color,  insipid,  inodorous,  and 
considerably  denser  than  water.  Neithei 
water  nor  alcohol  have  any  action  on  it 
It  is  usually  made  by  mixing  together  one 
part  of  the  ferrocyanate  ot  potash,  one 
part  of  copperas,  and  four  pints  of  alum, 
each  previously  dissolved  in  water.  Prus- 
sian blue,  mingled  with  more  or  less  alu- 
mina, precipitates.  It  is  afterwards  dried 
on  chalk  stones  in  a  stove.  When  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added  to  Prussian  blue,  it 
makes  it  perfectly  white,  apparently  by 
abstracting  its  water;  for  the  blue  color 
returns  on  dilution  of  the  acid;  and  if 
the  strong  acid  be  poured  oS,  it  yields  no 
traces  of  either  prusaic  add  or  iron. 
Protogalldk  of  iron  is  coloriess  and  solu- 
ble ;  per^aUaitf  purple  and  insoit^ie ; 
proUmur'ate^  green  and  erystallizable^ 
very  solu./ie ;  permuriate^  browB,  uncryB- 
taUizable,  very  soluble  {seeChlmides  ofErmt, 
previously  described);  protonUndef  pale 
green,  soluble ;  pemUraie^  brown,  soluble ; 
pratoxalate/m  green  prisms,  soluble  ;jMr(Kc- 
alaUy  yellow,  scarcely  sol^^ble ;  pro&phos^ 
fkate,  blue,  msoluble ;  perpho^phate^  whiter 
msoluble ;  protosuccinaUj  in  brown dTstalfl^ 
soluble ;  /»erracc«na(e, brownish  red,  insolu- 
ble. Protostdfhaie,  or  green  Wbrud^  or  cop- 
peraSf  is  obtamed  by  putting  iron  into  an 
aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  and  letting* 
them  remain  together  for  some  time  out 
of  contact  with  the  air.  It  is  generally  ob- 
tained, however,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
arts,  not  perfectly  Gcee  fit>m  tne  peroxide, 
by  tlie  following  processes :  Native  iron 
pyrites  is  exposed  to*  air  and  moistune, 
when  the  sulphur  and  iron  both  absorb 
oxygen,  and  fonn  the  salt;  or  metallic 
iron  is  added  to  sulphuric  acid,  when  di- 
luted, when  the  union  takes  place  at  once. 
Both  methods  are  practised :  the  latter  is 
more  economical  in  point  of  time,  and 
affords  a  purer  salt,  but  the  former  is  the 
one  most  generally  adopted.  The  pro- 
duction of  copperas  fiY>m  pyrites  is  con- 
ducted in  tlie  following  manner :  The  ore 
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is  broken  down  into  pieces  of  a  few 
iodies  in  <yftnieter,  and  thrown  into  large 
beds,  or  heaps,  of  several  feet  in  thickness, 
dii^oeed  on  an  inclined  soil  Water  is 
DOW  let  on  to  the  heaps,  in  moderate 
quantities,  or  they  are  left  to  derive  mois- 
ture from  run.  The  vitriolization  imme- 
diately commences,  and  is  often  attended 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  heat 
Sometimes  the  whole  mass  ktndks,  which 
is  a  disadvantage,  as  it  bums  off  the  sul- 
phur in  sulphureous  acid  vapor,  instead  of 
converting  it  mdually  into  sulphuric  acid 
to  form  the  su^hate  desired.  The  process 
goes  on  well  when  the  pyrites  is  seen  crack- 
ing open  and  becommg  covered  with  a 
whitish  efflorescence.  This  efflorescence 
is  continually  dissolving,  from  time  to  time, 
by  the  efiect  of  the  rains,  and  the  solution 
trickles  down  through  the  heaps,  and 
flows  off  by  gutters  to  a  common  reser- 
voir, which  is  a  leaden  vessel,  generally 
^ut  7  feet  deep,  12  to  14  long,  and  6  or 
7  wide,  where  it  is  evaporated  for  several 
daysL  As  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid 
often  exists  in  the  liquor,  a  quantity  of 
iron  plates  or  turnings  is  frequently  add- 
ed for  its  saturation.  From  this  reservoir 
ic  is  run  into  a  crystallizing  vat,  and  there 
remains  for  several  weeks,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  mother  liquor  is  pumped 
back  into  the  boiler,  and  the  crystals,  idter 
draining,  are  removed  from  the  frames  of 
wood-work  on  which  they  Imve  formed, 
and  pecked  in  hogsheads  for  sale.  In- 
stead of  going  directly  from  the  boiler  to 
the  crystallinng  pools,' the  liquor  is  some- 
times allowed  to  stand  24  hours,  in  a  ves- 
sel intermediate  between  these,  for  the 
deposition  of  a  sediment  of  ochre  viiiich 
it  contains.  Copperas  forms  beautiful 
green  crystals,  whose  fbnns  and  other 
nanind  historical  characters,  as  well  as 
composition,  have  been  given  under  the 
Iron  Ores  in  the  commencement  of  this 
article.  It  is  used  in  dyeing  and  making 
ink,  in  the  formation  of  PrusBian  blue, 
&c.  The  persvlphaU  of  iron  is  form- 
ed by  the  simple  exposure  of  copperas 
to  the  air,  especially  if  in  the  state  of  solu- 
tion, or  by  boiling  the  green  sulphate 
^ith  nitric  acid.  Its  color  is  yellowish 
red;  uncrvstallizable ;  taste  sharp  and 
st}'ptic.  The  tartrate  and  pertartraU  of 
iron  may  also  be  formed ;  and,  by  digest- 
ing cream  of  tartar  with  water  on  iron 
filings,  a  triple  salt  is  obtained,  formeriy 
caU^  tartartzed  tincture  of  Mars, 

Iron  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles 
of  the  materia  medUa*  Tlie  protoxide 
acts  as  agenifli  stimulant  and  tonic  in  all 
of  chronic  debility  not  coimected 
7* 


vrith  organic  congestion  or  inflammation. 
It  is  peculiariy  efficacious  in  chlorosis. 
The  peroxide  and  its  combinations  are 
almost  uniformly  irritating,  causing  heart- 
bum,  febrile  heat  and  quickness  of  pulse. 
Man^  chalybeate  waters  contain  an  ex- 
ceedmgly  minute  quantity  of  protocarbo- 
nate  of  iron,  and  yet  exercise  an  aston- 
ishingly recruiting  power  over  the  ex- 
hausted frame.  Their  qualides  may  be 
imitated  by  dissolving  3  grains  of*^  sul- 
phate of  iron,  and  61  of  bicarbonate  of 
potash,  in  a  quart  of  cool  water,  with  agi- 
tation, in  a  close  vessel 

laoif  Crown.  A  golden  crown,  set 
with  precious  stones,  preserved  at  Monza, 
in  Milan,  with  which  anciendy  the  kings 
of  Italy,  and  afterwards  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, were  crowned,  when  they  assumed 
the  character  of  kings  of  Lombardy,  has 
received  the  above  name,  from  an  iron 
circle,  forged  from  a  nail  of  the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  introduced  into  the  interior  of 
it  Napoleon,  after  his  coronation  (1805), 
establisned  the  order  of  the  iron  crown. 
When  tlie  emperor  of  Austria  (1815)  took 
possession  of  the  estates  in  Italy,  which 
fell  to  him  under  the  name  of  the  Lorn- 
hardo-  Venetian  kingdom,  he  admitted  the 
order  of  the  iron  crown  among  the  orders 
of  the  house  of  Austria. 

Iron  Mask.    (See  Mask.) 

Iron-Wood.  This  name  is  given,  in 
some  pans  of  the  U.  States,  to  the  ostrya 
virgndca—a  small  tree,  having  the  foliage 
of  a  birch,  and  the  fruit  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  the  hop.  It  is  found 
scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  U.  States, 
even  as  far  westward  as  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  hardness  and  heaviness  of  the  wood, 
which,  however,  has  not  hitherto  been 
applied  to  any  very  unportant  uses,  partlv 
on  account  of  its  small  size.  The  trunk 
usually  does  not  exceed  six  inches  in  di- 
ameter; but  the  excellent  qualities  of  the 
wood  may,  at  some  future  day,  be  better 
appreciated.  The  term  hop-hondteamj  de- 
rived from  the  form  of  the  finit,  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  species  of  osfi^^a. 

Irony;  a  term  invented  by  the  re- 
fined Athenians  [itpt^ma,  dissimulation). 
By  irony,  we  understand,  in  common  life, 
that  more  refined  species  of  ridicule, 
which,  under  the  mask  of  honest  simpli- 
city, or  of  ignorance,  exposes  the  fttults 
and  errors  of  assuming  folly,  by  seeming 
to  adopt  or  defend  them.  It  neither  pre- 
supposes a  bad  heart  nor  a  malicious  pur- 
pose, and  is  consistent  with  so  much  kmd- 
nesB  and  true  urbanity,  that  even  the  ob- 
ject of  ridicule  may  be  forced  to  join  in 
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the  laugh,  or  be  disposed  to  profit  bj  the 
leflsoD.  One  mode  of  irony  is,  when  a 
person  pretends  to  hold  the  false  opinion 
or  maxim  as  true,  while,  by  stronger  and 
stronger  illustration,  he  so  contrasts  it 
with  the  true,  that  it  must  inevitably  ap- 
pear absurd.  Another  mode  is,  when  he 
assumes  the  mask  of  innocent  tuweU^aikd 
excites  ridicule  by  the  unreaervedness  of 
his  profe^ons.  But  humor,  concealed 
under  seriousneas  of  appearance,  is  the 
foundation  of  both.  On  the  use  and 
treatment  of  irony,  in  comic  and  satirical 
poetiy,  Jean  Paul  has  nven  the  best  di- 
rections, in  his  Forscktdt  dor  AesUieUk, 
Sir  the  Socratic  irony,  see  Socrates.) 
ere  is  a  certain  sort  of  malicious  irony 
(perMage\  the  object  of  which  is  merely 
to  ridicule,  without  the  desire  of  correc- 
tion. 

laoquois ;  the  name  given  by  the  French 
to  the  confederacy  of  North  American 
Indians,  called,  by  the  English,  the  Fwe^ 
and,  afterwards,  the  Six  MUionSn  The 
Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas, 
Senecas  and  Tuscaroras  were  tlie  mem- 
bers of  this  confederacy.  They  formerly 
resided  on  the  Mohawk  river  and  the 
lakes  which  still  bear  their  names,  and  ex- 
tended their  conquests  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  beyond  the  St.  Lawrence.  Their  val- 
or and  successes  have  procured  them  the 
name  of  the  Romans  of  America.  Their 
territory  abounded  with  lakes  well  stored 
with  fish;  their  forests  were  filled  with 
game,  and  they  had  the  advantage  of  a 
fertile  soil.  The  sachems  owed  their  au- 
thority to  public  opinion  :  the  general 
affidrs  of  the  confederacy  were  managed 
by  a  great  council,  composed  of  the 
chiefi,  which  assembled  annually  at  Onon- 
daga. They  exterminated  the  Eries,  drove 
out  the  Hurons  and  Ottawas,  subdued  the 
Illinois,  Miamies,  Algonquins,  Lenni  Len- 
napes,  Shawanese,  and  the  terror  of  tiieir 
arms  extended  over  a  great  part  of  Canada 
and  the  northern  and  north-eastern  parts  of 
the  U.  States.  In  the  lon^  wars  between  the 
Englisband  French,  which  continued  with 
some  interruptiona,  for  nearly  a  centuiy, 
until  1763,  they  were  generally  in  the 
English  interest ;  and,  in  the  revolutiona- 
ly  war,  they  were  also  mostly  in  favor  of 
the  British.  Their  numbers  have  much  di- 
minished. Some  of  the  tribes  are  extinct ; 
some  have  made  considerable  advances  in 
civilization,  while  otliers  have  fallen  into 
a  state  of  squalid  misery.  Some  of  the 
nations  remained  in  New  York;  others 
removed  to  Canada.  The  number  in 
New  Yoric,  in  1818,  was  4575,  including 
the  Moheakunnuk  or  New  Stockbridge, 


the  Mohicans  and  Namgaosetta^  who  had 
been  adopted  into  the  confederacy.  They 
owned  265,315  acres  of  land.  (See  Col- 
den's  I£story  qfthe  Five  JSTations ;  Morse's 
JZeporf  on  maian  Affairs,  New  Haven, 
1822 ;  InduMSf  and  Indian  Languages.) 

Irrational  Quantities  are  those 
which  cannot  be  measured  by  unity  or 
parts  of  unity ;  for  example,  the  square 
root  of  2,  1,4124  ....  which,  by  contin- 
ued approximation,  can  be  obtained  more 
and  more  exactly,  without  end,  in  parts 
of  unity,  but  can  never  be  exactly  deter- 
mined. The  relation  of  two  quantities 
is  also  called  trraHonaly  when  one  cannot 
be  exactly  measured  by  the  whole  and 
parts  of  the  other.  The  circumference 
and  diameter  of  a  circle  stand  in  such  an 
irratiorud  relation  to  each  other,  because 
we  can  only  find  by  approximation,  how 
many  times  the  latter  is  contained  in  the 
former. 

Irrawaddt,  or  Irawaodt  ;  a  large 
river  of  Asia,  in  the  Chinese  and  Birman 
empires.  Crawfurd  {Embassy  to  Ava, 
London,  1829)  thinks  it  has  its  source  in 
tlie  provinces  of  Lao  and  Yunan.  Ac- 
cording to  Wilcox,  it  is  80  yards  broad  in 
lat  27^  (MX,  where  he  visited  it,  and  he 
vras  informed  by  the  natives  that  he  was 
50  miles  from  its  source.  It  fidls,  by  14 
mouths,  into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  ator  hav- 
ing  divided  into  two  principal  branchesy 
in  Pegu,  lat  17^  45^.  The  most  easterly 
branch  passes  by  Rangoon ;  the  most 
westerly,  by  Bassien  or  Persaim.  Ac- 
cording to  Crawfurd,  it  is  navigable  for 
boats  to  Bhamo,  about  300  miles  above 
Ava.  The  intermediate  space  between 
the  eastern  and  western  branches  forms  a 
Delta,  covered  witli  trees  and  long  grass, 
and  inhabited  chiefly  by  buffidoes,  deer 
and  tigers.  In  lat  2P  ^,  it  receives  the 
Keen-Dwem,  a  considerable  river,  from 
the  north-west 

Irritabilitt  (irntabUii^ ;  fromirrito,  to 
provoke ;— m  insita  of  HaUer ;  vis  vitalis 
of  Gorier ;  osciUaiion  of  Boerhaave ;  tome 
fower  of  StDihl ;  musctdar  power  of  Bell ; 
tnhennt  power  of  Cullen) ;  the  contractil- 
ity of  muscular  fibres,  or  a  property  pecu- 
liar to  muscles,  by  which  they  contract, 
upon  the  application  of  certain  stimuti^ 
without  a  consciousness  of  action.  This 
power  may  be  seen  in  the  tremulous  con- 
traction of  muscles  when  lacerated,  or 
when  entirely  separated  from  the  body  hi 
operations.  Even  when  the  body  is  dead, 
to  all  appearance,  and  the  nervous  power 
is  gone,  this  contractile  power  remains 
till  the  organixadon  yiekb^  and  begins  to 
be  dissolved.    It  is  by  this  inherent  power 
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that  a  cut  muscle  cootracte,  and  leaves  a 
gapp  that  a  cut  artery  shrinks,  and  grows 
stffr after  death.  This  initability  of  mus- 
cles is  so  far  independent  of  nerves,  and 
so  little  connected  with  feeling,  which  is 
the  province  of  the  nerves,  that,  upon 
fldmulatin^  any  muscle  by  touching  it 
with  causoc,  or  irritating  it  with  a  sharo 
point,  or  driving  the  electric  spark  through 
it,  or  exciting  with  the  metallic  conduct- 
ors, as  those  of  silver  or  zinc,  the  muscle 
instantly  contracts,  although  the  nerve  of 
that  muscle  be  tied;  although  the  nerve 
lie  cut  so  as  to  separate  the  muscle  entire- 
ly from  all  connexion  with  the  mtera ; 
although  the  muscle  be  separated  from 
the  bmly;  although  the  creature,  upon 
which  the  experiment  is  perf6rraed,  may 
have  lost  all  sense  of  Heehnst  and  have 
been  long  apparently  dead.  Thus  a  much 
cle,  cut  from  the  limb,  trembles  and  palpi- 
tates a  long  time  afler ;  the  heart,  separat- 
ed fiom  the  body,  contracts  when  irritated ; 
the  bowels,  when  torn  from  the  body, 
continue  their  peristaltic  motion,  so  as  to 
roll  upon  the  table,  ceasing  to  answer  to 
siimtdi  only  when  they  become  stiff  and 
cold.  Even  in  vegetables,  as  in  the  sen- 
sitive plant,  this  contractiie  power  Hves. 
Thence  comes  the  distinction  between  the 
irrilalnHhf  of  muscles  and  the  sensibUUy 
of  nerves ;  for  the  irritabihty  of  muscles 
survives  the  animals,  as  when  it  ia  active 
afker  death ;  survives  the  life  of  the  part^ 
or  the  feelinffs  of  the  whole  system,  as  in 
universal  palsy,  where  the  vital  motions 
continue  entire  and  perfe-:t,  and  where  the 
muscles,  thoujB^h  not  obedient  to  the  wiU, 
are  subject  to  irregular  and  violent  actions ; 
and  it  survives  the  connexion  with  the 
rest  of  the  system,  as  when  animals  very 
tenacious  of  life,  are  cut  into  parts ;  but 
sennbUityy  the  proper^  of  the  nerves, 
gives  the  various  modmcations  of  sense, 
as  vision,  hearing,  and  the  rest ;  gives  also 
the  general  sense  of  pleasure  or  pain,  and 
makes  the  system,  according  to  its  various 
conditions,  feel  vigorous  and  healthy,  or 
weary  and  low^  The  eye  feels  and  the 
skin  (qdIs  ;  but  their  appointed  itirmdi  pro- 
duce no  motions  in  these  parts :  tliey  are 
sensible,  but  not  uritable.  The  heart,  the 
intestines,  the  urinary  bladder,  and  all  the 
muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  answer  to 
stimuli  with  a  quick  and  forcible  contrac- 
tion ;  and  yet  they  hardly  feel  tlie  stimuU 
by  which  these  contractions  are  produced, 
or,  at  least,  they  do  not  convey  that  feel- 
ing to  the  brain.  There  is  no  consciousness 
ofTpreatnt  stimulus  in  tliose  parts  which 
are  called  into  action  by  the  impulse  of  the 
nerv^  and  at  ibe  command  of  the  ^vill ;  so 


that  muscular  parts  have  all  the  iiritabili^ 
of  the  system,  with  but  little  feeling,  and  that 
httle  owing  to  the  nerves  which  enter  into 
theur  substance ;  while  nerves  have  all  the 
sensibility  of  the  system,  but  no  motion. 
After  every  action  in  an  irritable  part,  a 
state  of  rest,  or  cessation  from  motion, 
must  take  place  before  the  irritable  part 
can  be  again  incited  to  action.  I^  by  an 
act  of  volition,  we  throw  any  of  our  mus- 
cles into  action,  that  action  can  onl^  be 
continued  for  a  certain  space  of  time. 
The  muscle  becomes  relaxed,  notwith- 
standing all  our  endeavors  to  the  contrary, 
and  remainsa  certain  time  in  that  relaxed 
state,  before  it  can  be  again  thrown  into 
action.  Each  irritable  part  has  t^kmtU 
which  are  peculiar  to  it,  and  which  are 
intended  to  support  its  natural  action: 
thus  blood  is  the  stimulus  proper  to  the 
heart  and  arteries ;  but  i^  by  an v  accident, 
it  gets  into  the  stomach,  it  produces  sick* 
ness  or  vomiting.  The  urine  does  not 
irritate  the  tender  fiibric  of  the  kidnevs, 
ureters  or  bladder,  except  in  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  preserve  their  healthy  action ; 
but  if  it  be  elRised  into  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, it  brings  on  such  a  violent  action 
of  the  vessels  of  these  parts,  as  to  produce 
gangrene.  Such  stimuU  are  called  habit- 
ual sUnnuli  of  parts.  .  Each  irritable  part 
differs  fiom  the  rest  in  regard  to  the  quan- 
tity of  initability  which  it  possesses.  This 
law  explains  to  us  the  reason  of  the  great 
divezsity  which  we  observe  in  the  action 
of  various  irritable  parts :  thus  this  mus- 
cles of  voluntary  motion  can  remain  a 
long  time  in  a  state  of  action,  and,  if  it  be 
continued  as  long  as  possible,  another 
consid^able  portion  of  time  is  required 
before  they  regain  the  irritability  they  lost; 
but  the  heart  and  arteries  have  a  more 
short  and  sudden  action,  and  their  state  of 
rest  is  equally  so.  The  circular  muscles 
of  the  intestines  have  also  a  quick  action 
and  short  rest.  The  action  of  eveiy  stim- 
ulus is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  frequency 
of  its  application.  A  small  quantity  of 
spuits,  taken  into  the  stomach,  increases 
the  action  of  its  muscular  coat,  and  also 
of  its  various  vessels,  so  that  digestion  is 
thereby  facilitated.  If  the  same  Quantity, 
however,  be  taken  frequently,  it  loses  its 
efiect  In  order,  to  produce  the  same 
effect  as  at  first,  a  larger  quantity  is  neces- 
sary ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  drun-drink- 
ing.  The  more  the  irritability  of  a  part 
is  accumulated,  the  more  that  part  is  dis- 
posed to  be  acted  upon.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count tliat  the  activity  of  all  animals, 
while  in  perfect  health,  is  much  livelier  in 
the  morning  than  at  any  other  part  of  the 
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d&y;  for  during  the  niffht,  the  irritability 
of  the  whole  ihune,  and  especially  that  of 
the  muscles  desdned  for  labor,  viz.  tlie 
muscles  for  Yoluntaiy  action,  is  reaccu- 
inuiated.  The  same  law  explains  why 
digestion  goes 'on  more  rapidly  the  first 
hour  after  food  is  swallowed  than  at  any 
other  time ;  and  it  also  accounts  for  the 
great  danger  that  accrues  to  a  famished 
poison  upon fint  taldngin  food. — ^In Ger- 
man philosophy,  irrfta6t2«fy,  nfuibUitytrnd 
r$pro(huiwUy  constitute  the  whole  of  or- 
ganic life.  Since  the  time  of  Schelling, 
trnieMUy  is  much  considered  in  the  men- 
tal philosophy  of  that  country.  The 
French,  treating  the  subject  merely  with 
reference  to  physiology,  generally  use,  at 
present,  the  worn  contraMity  instead  of 
irritabiiUy. 

Ieus  ;  a  mendicant  of  Ithaca,  employed 
by  the  suitors  of  Penelope  in  subordinate 
offices.  On  Ulysses^  remm,  when  he  ap- 
proached his  mansion  in  the  habit  of  a 
beggar,  in  order  to  surprise  those  uninvit- 
ed guests,  Irus  attempted  to  prevent  his 
entering,  and  challenged  Ulysses  to  a 
contest,  in  which  Inis  was  beaten. 

Irviite,  William,  an  officer  in  the  revo- 
lationaiy  war,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  and 
educated  for  the  profession  of  medicine. 
During  the  war  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, which  commenced  in  1754,  and 
ended  in  1763,  he  served  for  a  time  as  a 
surgeon  on  board  of  a  British  ship  of  war, 
and,  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  re- 
moved to  America,  and  continued  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  Carlisle,  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  met  at  Philadelphia,  July  15, 1774, 
and  recommended  the  meeting  of  a  gen- 
eral congress.  In  January,  1^6,  he  was 
authorized  to  raise  and  command  a  regi- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  which,  in 
a  few  montiis  ofierwards,  was  fully  equip- 
I)ed.   In  the  following  June,  he  was  taken 

Erisoner  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  made 
y  general  Thompson,  to  surprise  the  van- 
gufutl  of  the  British  army,  then  stationed 
at  the  village  of  Trois  Rivieres,  in  Canada, 
and  was  carried  to  Quebec,  where  he  re- 
mained in  durance  until  April,  1778,  when 
he  was  exchanged.  Immediately  after 
his  release,  he  was  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  secx>nd  Pennsylvania  brig- 
ade, and,  in  1781,  he  was  intrusted  with 
the  defence  of  the  north-western  frontier, 
which  was  threatened  by  the  British  and 
Indians.  The  charge  was  one  that  re- 
quired not  only  coura^  and  firmness,  but 
great  prudence  and  judgment,  and  was 
executed  by  ^neral  Irvine  in  a  manner 
which  fully  justified  the  choice  of  him 


made  by  general  Wafibington.  After  the 
war,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  congress 
under  the  confederation,  and  he  was  also 
a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania.    When 

'  the  whiskey  insurrection  broke  out  in  that 
state,  in  1794,  two  sets  of  commiasioners, 
the  one  representing  the  U.  States,  and  the 
other  the  commonwealth,  were  first  de- 
spatched to  the  insurgents,  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  return  to  their  duty,  and 
amongst  the  latter  was  general  Irvine. 
This  measure,  however,  proving  ineffect- 
ual, force  waa  resorted  to,  and  general 
Irvine  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Pennsylvania  militia,  and  contributed 
greatiy  to  the  successful  result  of  the  affeir. 
About  this  time,  he  removed,  with  his 
family,  from  Carlisle  to  Piiiladelphia, 
where  he  became  intendant  of  military 
stores,  and  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
society  of  Cincizmati.  He  continued  to 
reside  in  that  city,  universally  respected 
for  his  public  and  private  virtues,  until  the 
summer  of  1804,  when  a  period  was  put 
to  his  life  by  an  inflammatory  disorder,  in 
the  63d  year  of  his  age. 

Is  ;  the  Turkish  corruption  of  the 
Greek  tls^  prefixed  to  many  geographical 

.  names ;  as  Ismyr,  from  eli  ifibpvav  (Smyr- 
na), Ismk  (Nice),  Ismid  (Nicomedia). 

I9A.AC ;  the  son  of  Aoraham,  remarka- 
ble for  his  birth,  which  was  long  promised 
to  his  parents,  and  took  place  when  they 
were  far  advanced  in  age,  and  for  his 
having  earlv  been  destined  to  perish  as  a 
victim  on  the  altar.  (See  Mrahatn,)  He 
escaped  death  by  a  miracle,  and  resembled 
his  father  in  faith  and  steadfastness  in  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  in  the  midst  of 
heathens,  but  not  in  activity  and  magna- 
nimity. In  him  the  patriarchal  character 
shone  milder  and  softer  than  in  Abraham, 
but  purer  and  nobler  than  in  his  sou 
Jacob.  Accustomed  to  a  tranquil  life,  by 
the  practice  of  agriculture,  which  he  car 
ried  farther  than  Abraham,  and  leading  a 
more  settled  life  than  his  predecessors, 
yielding  and  patient  in  difficulties,  he  ap- 
peared in  his  family  a  tender  father,  but 
prematurely  aged,  weak,  and  easy  to  l)e 
imposed  upon,  who  preferred  die  quiet, 
crafty  Jacob  to  the  ruder  but  more  honest 
Esau. 

Isabella  of  Castile,  the  celebrated 
queen  of  Spain,  daughter  of  John  II,  wbs 
bom  in  1451,  and  married,  in  1469,  Ferdi- 
nand V,  king  of  Arragon.  After  the  death 
of  her  brother,  Henry  IV,  in  1474,  she 
ascended  the  throne  of  Castile,  to  the 
exclusion  of  her  elder  sister,  Joanna,  who 
had  the  rightful  claim  to  the  crown.    Our- 
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ing  the  lifetime  of  her  brother,  Isabella 
hSi  gained  the  favor  of  the  estates  of  the 
kmgdom  to  such  a  degree  that  the  major- 
itr,  on  his  death,  declared  for  her.  From 
the  others,  the  victorious  arms  of  her  hus- 
band extorted  acquiescence,  in  the  battle 
of  Toro,  in  1476.  After  the  kingdoms  of 
Arragon  and  Castile  were  thus  united,  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  assumed  the  royal 
tide  of  Spain.  With  the  graces  and 
chamis  of  her  sex,  Isabella  united  the 
courage  of  a  hero,  and  the  sagacity  of  a 
statesman  and  legislator.  She  was  always 
present  at  the  transaction  of  state  af&iis, 
and  her  name  was  placed  beside  that  of 
her  husband  in  public  ordinances.  The 
conquest  of  Grenada,  after  which  the 
Moors  were  entirely  expelled  from  Spain, 
and  the  discovery  of  America,  were,  in  a 
great  degree,  her  work.  In  all  her  under- 
takings, the  wise  cardinal  Ximenes  was 
her  assistant  She  has  been  accused  of 
severity,  pride  and  unbounded  ambition ; 
but  these  feults  sometimes  promoted  the 
wel&re  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  her 
rirtues  and  talents.  A  spirit  like  hers  was 
necessary  to  humble  the  hau^tiness  of 
the  nobles  without  exciting  their  hostility, 
to  conquer  Grenada  without  letting  loose 
the  hordes  of  Africa  on  Europe,  and  to 
restrain  the  vices  of  her  subjects,  who  had 
become  corrupt  by  reason  of  the  bad 
admimstration  of  the  laws.  By  the  intro- 
duction of  a  strict  ceremonial,  which  sub- 
sists till  the  present  day  at  the  Spanish 
court,  she  succeeded  in  checking  the 
haughtiness  of  the  numerous  nobles  about 
the  person  of  the  king,  and  in  depriving 
them  of  their  pernicious  influence  over  him. 
Private  warmre,  which  had  formerly  pre- 
vailed to  the  destruction  of  public  tran- 
quillity, she  checked,  and  introduced  a 
vigorous  administration  of  justice.  In 
l&Q,  pope  Alexander  VI  conhrmed  to  the 
royal  pair  the  tiUeof  Cot^^tc  ibng,  ahead  y 
conferred  on  them  by  Innocent  YIII. 
The  zeal  for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
which  procured  them  this  tide,  gave  rise 
to  the  mquisition  (see  IrupdsiUon]^  which 
was  introduced  into  Spain  in  1480,  at  the 
suggestion  of  their  confessor,  Toix^uemada. 
Isabella  died  in  1504,  having  extorted 
from  her  husband  (of  whom  she  was  very 
jealous)  an  oath  that  he  would  never 
marry  again.  (See  Ferdinand  F,  XvnenM, 
and  Columbus.) 

Isabella  ;  wife  of  Edward  II  of  Eng- 
land.   (See  EduKurd  IL) 

Is  ABET,  Jean  Baptiste ;  miniature  paint- 
er ;  a  pupil  of  David,  distinguished  for  the 
delicacy  and  grace  of  Ids  pencil.  Isabev 
invented  the  very  handsome  style  of  chalk 


and  crayon  drawings  k  PeHampeyin  which 
he  is  unequalled.  He  frequently  draws, 
with  Indian  ink,  compositions  of  several 
figures,  which  are  all  portraits.  His  most 
famous  {Necee  of  this  kind  are,  the  Visit 
of  Napoleon  at  Oberkamp,*  Napoleon  on 
the  Terrace  at  Makmaison,  and  many 
parades  and  presentations.  He  after- 
wards sketched  all  the  princes  and  states* 
men  assembled  at  the  eongress  of  Vienoa. 
One  of  his  most  beautiful  pieces  is  hia 
Skifl*  (/a  noceUe),  where  he  is  hinoa^ 
delineated  with  hia  £uuily.  The  style 
h  Vutampe^  which  stronj^iy  resembles  stip- 
pling, was  for  some  tmie  the  prevalent 
fashion,  but  Isabey's  master  hand  was  re- 
quired  to  give  it  character.  His  miniature 
paintings  are  extraordinarily  fine.  He  ia 
the  only  artist  in  Paris  who  can  compare 
with  Augustin ;  and  if  the  lattec  possesses 
more  strength  and  warmth  of  color,  Isabey 
has  greater  dehcacy  and  softnesa 

IsjBUS,  an  Athenian  oiatOK,  bom  at 
Chalcis  in  EuboBa,  lived  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  till 
afier  357.  Lvsias  and  laoeraies.  were  hi» 
teachers.  Wholly  uneonnected  with  pub- 
lic ajQiiirs,  he  devoted  himself  to  instruc- 
tion in  eloquaice,  and  wrote  speeches  for 
othenL  Of  his S&dm^ons,  11  are^iant, 
which  are  recommended  by  tbeir  simple 
and  oflen  forcible  s^le,  and  are  general^ 
on  causea  respecting  inheritance.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  tl^  7th  vdL  of  Eeiske'a 
OnOortM  Grmei  Sir  W.  Jones  transfafeed 
10  oratioDs  of  Isasus,  with  a  commeBtaiy 
(London,  1779).  The  11th,  now  known, 
nas  been  discovered  since^ 

IsAXAB,  the  fisst  of  the  four  gieai 
prophetB,  prophesied  durinff  tb»  x^ipoB 
of  the  kings  of  Judah,  nook  Uzziah 
to  Hezekiah^  at  least  47  years.  Of  the 
circumstances  of  his  life  nodiing  \b  known, 
but  that  he  had  an  important  influence 
over  the  kings  and  people.  Of  the  sacred 
compositions  which  pass  under  his  name 
in  the  Old  Testament,  that  part  which  is 
unquestionably  his  gives  him  a  high  rank 
amon^  the  greatest  poets.  His  style  is 
peculiarly  impropriate  to  the  subjects  of 
which  he  treats ;  it  unites  simplicity  and 
clearness  with  the  highest  dignity  and 
majesty;  and  in  fulness  and  power^  his 
poetry  fkr  surpasses  that  of  all  the  other 
prophets.  Hub  writings  are  efaiefly  denun- 
ciations and  complaints  of  the  sina  of  the 
people,  menaces  of  approaching  ruin,  and 
animating  anticipations  of  a  more  glorious 
future.  The  whole  bears  the  stamp  of 
genius  and  true  inspiration,  and  is  marked 
throughout  by  nobleness  of  thought  and 
feeling.    (See  Lovnh's  Mjbw  Trandaiwa 
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o^  hmahj  and  his  Ledures  on  the  Sacred 
Poetry  of  the  HAretos;  also,  the  article 
Prophets,) 

IsAURiA,  in  ancient  geography ;  a  coun- 
tiy  in  Afda  Bfinor,  forming  a  p(£rt  of  Pi- 
adia,  lying  on  the  west  of  Cilicia,  and  on 
the  south  of  Lycaonia*  The  inhabitants 
vrere  shepherds  and  herdsmen,  and  for- 
midable as  robbers,  llieir  capital,  Isaura, 
was  a  mere  haunt  of  bandits.  The  con- 
sul Publius  Senrilius  destroyed  it;  but 
another  Isauro  was  built  not  far  from 
it.    Hence  Strabo  mentions  two. 

IscRiA  (anciently  PUhecuaoy  Mnmia, 
Jtrime^  and  buarisM) ;  an  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  m.  miles  from  the  coast 
of  Naples,  about  ten  miles  in  circuit 
Lon.  13^56^  E.;  lat  40» 5(y  N. ;  popula- 
tion, 24,000;  square  miles,  25.  It  contains 
aevoral  high  lulls,  one  of  which  is  2300 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  fertile  in  fniits, 
and  abounds  in  came.  The  white  wine 
is  much  esteemeiL  The  air  is  healthy,  on 
which  account  it  is  much  resorted  to  by 
invalids,  as  it  is  but  a  small  distance  from 
the  continent,  and  hardly  more  tha^  four 
leagues  fitxn  Naples.  It  is  volcanic ;  and 
an  earthquflJce  in  1828  destroyed  several 
villages  on  the  island.  The  porcelain  clay 
of  Ischia  was  prized  by  the  andents,  but 
the  true  terra  d^bchAa  is  rare.  Ischia,  the 
capital  town,  is  situated  on  the  N.  coast 
of  the  island,  and  is  an  episcopal  see  with 
3101  mhabitants. 

IsEHBURe,  or  Upper  Isenburo  ;  a  prin- 
cipality in  Germanv,  atuated  in  the  Wet- 
terau,  about  30  miles  long  and  10  wide, 
oh  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Hanau ; 
subject  partly  to  Hesse-Cassel,  and  partly 
to  Hesse-Darmstadt  Population,  47,457 ; 
square  miles,  318^ — betAwrg^  a  principal- 
ity belonging  to  Hesse-C^ssel,  erected 
since  1816,  contains  16^200  ihhabitants, 
and  137  square  miles. 

IssNBURo,  New;  a  town  of  Hesse- 
Dormstadt,  in  Isenburg,  founded  in  1700 
l^  French  refugees;  three  miles  S.  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine ;  four  S.  W.  of 
Offenbach ;  lon.  8°  38^  E. ;  kt  5a>  3^  N. ; 
population,  1170. 

,  Isi^RE  (anciently,  bora) ;  a  river  which 
rises  in  the  Alps,  about  12  miles  from 
mount  Cents,  in  a  mountain  called  Iseran^ 
in  the  duchy  of  Savoy.  After  entering 
France,  it  passes  by  Grenoble,  St  Quen- 
tin,  Romans,  &c.,  and  joins  the  Rhone 
about  three  miles  above  Valence. 

Is  JER£ ;  a  department  of  France,  consti- 
tuted of  the  former  Dauphiny.  It  takes 
its  name  from  the  river  Is^,  which 
crosses  it  It  is  divided  into  four  arron- 
dissements.  Grenoble  is  the  capital.  Square 


miles,  3440;  population,  525,964.  (See 
Departmevii,) 

isERLOuif ;  a  town  in  the  Pnissiaii 
county  of  Mark,  province  of  Westplialia, 
on  the  small  river  Baaren,  with  5500  in- 
habitants, in  730  houses.  The  inhabitants 
are  mostly  Lutherans,  but  there  are  also 
some  Catholics  and  Calvinists.  There  is 
a  gymnasium  here.  It  has  manufactures. 
of  iron,  brass,  wire,  and  small  wares,  as 
needles,  brass  Scales,  &c.  More  than  60 
considerable  commercial  houses  keep  up 
an  intercourse  with  Italy,  France  and 
Germany.  There  are  also  woollen  and 
silk  manufactories  and  bleacherics  in  the 
environs.  Iseriohu  is  about  15  leagues  S. 
of  MAnster. 

IsRMAELiTEs,in  sncieut  geography  and 
history ;  the  descendants  of  Isnmael,  the 
son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar.  (q.  v.J  Ish- 
mael  was  bom  1910  B.  C.  Afler  tne  dis- 
mission of  Hagar  from  the  house  of  Abra- 
ham, she  wandered  with  her  son  to  the 
wilderness  of  Paran,  which  bonlered  on 
Arabia,  and  here  Ishmael  became  an  ex- 
pert hunter  and  warrior.  His  mother 
procured  him  a  wife  from  Egypt,  by 
whom  be  had  12  sons,  who  became  the 
heads  of  so  many  Arabian  tribes. — ^The 
name  of  Ir^maeZttea,  or  Isntadians,  is  also 
^ven  to  a  Mohammedan  sect  which  orig- 
mally  belonged  to  tho  Shiites,  the  adhe- 
rents of  All  and  the  opponents  of  the  Sun- 
nites.  In  the  first  century  of  the  Heffira, 
the  Iman  Giafiir-el-Sadek,  a  descendant 
of  Ali,  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  son, 
Ishmael,  having  transferred  the  succession 
to  his  younser  son,  Mousa,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  children  of  Ishmael,  a  party  refused 
to  ackno  wled^  Mousa,  and  considered  Ish  - 
maePs  posterity  as  the  legitimate  ImaiiR. 
By  the  Oriental  historians,  they  are  reck- 
oned with  the  Nassarians,  among  the 
Bathenins,  or  Batenites,  that  is,  adherents 
of  the  mystical,  allegorical  doctrines  of 
Islamism.  From  the  8th  to  the  12th  cen- 
tury, they  were  powerful  in  the  East 
Under  the  name  of  Carmatians  (as  they 
were  called,  from  Carmati,  near  Cufa,  the 
birthplace  of  their  chief  Karfeh,  in  the  8th 
century),  they  devastated  Irak  and  Syricu 
In  Persia,  which  they  likewise  overran 
about  this  time,  they  were  called  Mela- 
dehs^thsl  is,  impious,  or  7\dimites,  because 
they  profeesed  Talim*s  doctrine,  that  man 
can  leam  truth  only  by  instruction.  One 
dynasty  of  the  Ismaelians,  founded  by 
Mohammed  Abu-Obkid- Allah,  conquered 
Egypt  about  910,  and  was  overthrown  by 
Saladin,the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  about  1177, 
when  the  dynasty  became  extinct  with 
Adbed-Udin-AUah.    The  other  (still  cx:- 
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ifldng)  labinaeKte  branch  founded  a  king- 
dom in  Syria  in  1090,  under  the  Inuui  Has- 
san fien-sabbah, which  became  formidable 
in  the  East,  by  its  military  power.  Hassan, 
with  his  seven  successors,  is  known  in  the 
East  under  the  name  of  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain,  because  his  residence  was 
in  the  noountain  festness  of  Mesiade  in 
Syria.  Thence  he  despatched  his  war- 
riors— ^who  were  caUed  HaacMaMm,  from 
their  immoderate  use  of  the  henbane 
(Arab,  haschischeh),  which  produces  an  ex- 
citement amounting  to  fury — on  expedi- 
tions of  robbeiy  and  murder.  These  is- 
maelians,  therefore,  acquired  in  the  West 
the  name  of  Assaanns  (corruption  of  Ha- 
gchuekm),  which  thence  became,  in  the 
western  languages  of  Europe,  a  common 
name  for  murdarer.  At  the  close  of  the 
12tb  century,  the  Mongols  put  an  end  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tain, who,  according  to  Von  Hammer's  re- 
searches, was  not  a  prince,  but  merely 
the  head  of>a  sect.  From  this  time, 
only  a  feeble  residue  of  the  lamaelians, 
fit>m  whom  proceeded  the  Druses,  about 
A.  D.  1020,  has  survived  in  Persia  and 
Syria.  At  Kbekh  in  Persia,  an  Ismaelian 
Iman  still  has  his  residence,  who  is  revered 
as  a  god  by  the  Ismaelians,  who  extend  as 
far  as  Indian  and  is  presented  with  the 
fruits  of  their  robbery,  from  which  he 
pays  a  considerable  tribute  to  the  shah  of 
Persia.  The  Syrian  Ismaelians  dwell 
around  Mesiade,  west  of  Hamah,  and  in 
the  mountain  Seranack  en  Lebanon ;  they 
are  under  Turkish  dominion,  with  a  sheik 
of  their  own,  who,  in  consideration  of  a 
yeariy  tribute  to  the  Porte  of  16,500  pias- 
tres, enjoys  the  revenues  of  the  country, 
rendered  productive  and  flourishing  by 
agriculture  and  commerce  (in  cotton, 
honey,  silk  and  oil).  These  people  are 
commended  by  modfem  travellers  ror  their 
hospitality,  frugality,  gentleness  and  piety. 
But  their  prosperity  was  interrupted  in  a 
war  with  the  Nassarians  (q.  v.),  who  took 
Mesiade  in  1809,  and  desolated  the  coun- 
try ;  and,  though  reinstated,  in  1810,  in  the 
possession  of  Sieir  territory,  they  drag  out 
a  miserable  existence.  The  Ismaeuans, 
with  other  Shiites,  adore  the  prophet  All 
as  the  incarnate  God,  and  Mohammed  as 
an  ambassador  of  God  and  the  author 
of  the  Koran.  All  Ismaelians  term 
themselves  SeH  that  is,  descendants  of 
the  fiunily  of  Mohammed,  and  wear  the 
green  turban,  in  token  of  their  pretended 
nobility.  In  accordance  with  their  expo- 
sition of  the  Koran,  they  believe  in  super- 
natural communications  of  the  Deity  by 
the  prophets  (Imans),  and  in  the  transnu- 


gmtk>n  of  souls,  deny  a  poiadise  and  belf^ 
do  not  observe  the  purifications  and  fttsts 
of  the  orthodox  Mohammedans,  and  per- 
form their  pilgrimages,  not  to  Mecca,  but 
to  Meschid,  the  place  of  Ali^s  interment, 
four  days*  journey  from  Bagdad.  They 
have  no  nubhc  temples,  and  their  ample 
rites  display  more  of  pure  theism  than 
those  of  the  Mohammedans,  (See  the  trea- 
tise of  Rousseau,  consul-general  in  Aiep- 
po,  respecting  the  Ismaelians  and  Nas- 
sarians.) 

IsrAc  Table,  or  Bem bine  Table  (Mtma 
Lfiacaand  Tabula  BembmaU  an  ancient 
Egyptian  monument,  on  winch  is  repre- 
sented the  worship  of  the  goddess  Isis, 
with  her  ceremonies  and  mysteries.  It  is 
a  square  table  of  copper,  divided  into  five 
conipartments,  covered  with  silver  Mosaie 
skiliuUy  inlaid.  The  principal  figure  of 
the  central  group  is  Isi&  After  me  cap- 
ture of  Rome  (1525),  this  table  came  into 
the  possession  of  cardinal  Bembo,  firom 
whom  the  duke  of  Mantua  obtamed  it 
for  his  cabinet  After  the  sack  of  Mantua 
in  1630,  cardinal  Pava  obtained  it,  and 
presented  it  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  It  is 
at  present  in  the  royal  gallery  at  Turin. 
Several  engravings  of  it  nave  been  made  ; 
the  first  byiEneas  Vicus  (Venice,  1559)  in 
figures,  the  size  of  the  original.  Caylus 
has  engraved  and  described  it  in  his  RKueU 
des  AnUqtaUs,  vii.  p.  34.  It  is  filled  with 
all  sorts  of  hieroglyphics  ;  and  this  mix- 
ture, with  other  reasons,  Spineto  consid- 
ers as  a  proof  of  its  having  been  fabricated 
in  Rome,  at  a  late  date,  by  some  person 
who  knew  little  about  th^  science. 

IsinoRE  ;  the  name  of  several  martyrs, 
saints,  monks  and  bishops ;  among  others, 
of  a  monk  of  Pelusium  in  Egypt,  died 
about  the  year  449,  whose  letters  are 
valuable,  as  illustrative  of  the  Bible.  In 
the  history  of  the  papal  law,  a  ooDection 
of  decretals  is  wortny  of  note^  which 
bears  on  its  tide  pace  the  name  of  Isidore, 
archbishop  of  Sevule  (who  died  636),  bur 
whicli  was  corrupted  in  the  9th  century 
by  many  s|[>urious  additions,  and  was  wide- 
ly circulated  from  the  east  of  Germany. 

IsiifGLASS.  This  substance  is  almost 
wholly  gelatine,  100  grains  of  good  dry 
isinglass  containing  rather  more  than  96 
of  matter  soluble  in  water.  It  is  brought 
principally  fit>m  Russia.  The  belluga 
vields  the  greatest  quantity,  being  the 
largest  and  most  plendfid  fish  in  the  rivers 
of  Muscovy  ;  but  the  sounds  of  all  fi^esh 
water  fish  yield  more  or  less  fine  isinglass, 
particularly  the  smaller  sorts,  found  in 
prodigious  quantities  in  the  Caspian  sea, 
and  several  hundred  miles  beyond  Astrsr 
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can,  in  the  Wolga,  Yaik,  Don,  and  even 
as  iar  as  Siberia.  It  is  the  basis  of  the 
Russian  glue,  which  is  preferred  to  all  oth- 
er kinds  for  strength.  Isinglass  receives 
its  different  shapes  in  the  following  man- 
ner. The  parts  of  which  it  is  composed, 
particularly  the  sounds,  are  taken  from 
thelish  while  sweet  and  fresh,  slit  open, 
washed  finom  their  slimy  sordes,  divested 
of  a  very  thin  membrane  which  envelopes 
die  sound,  and  then  exposed  to  stiffen  a 
little  in  the  air.  In  this  state,  they  are 
formed  into  rolls  about  the  thickness  of  a 
finger,  and  in  length  according  to  the  in- 
tended size  of  the* staple  ;  a  thin  mem- 
brane is  generally  selected  for  the  centre 
of  the  roll,  round  which  the  rest  are 
folded  alternately,  and  about  half  an  inch 
of  each  extremity  of  the  roll  is  turned  in- 
wards. Isinglass  is  best  made  in  the 
summer,  as  frost  gives  it  a  disagreeable 
color,  deprives  it  of  its  weight,  and  im- 
pairs its  gelatinous  principles.  Isinglass 
boiled  in  milk  forms  a  mild,  nutritious 
jelly,  and  is  thus  sometimes  employed 
medicinally.  This,  when  flavored  by  the 
art  of  the  cook,  is  the  blancmanger  of  out 
tables.  A  solution  of  isinglass  in  water, 
with  a  very  small  proportion  of  some  bal- 
sam, spread  on  blacK  silk,  is  the  court 
plaster  of  the  shops.  Isinglass  is  also 
used  in  fining  liquors  of  the  fermented  kind, 
and  in  m&ing  mock-pearls,  stiffening 
linens,  nlks,  gauzes,  &c.  With  brandy  it 
fonns  a  cement  for  broken  porcelain  and 
glass.  It  is  also  used  to  stick  together  the 
parts  of  musical  instruments. 

Isis ;  the  principal  goddess  of  the  Egvp- 
tians,  the  symbol  of  nature,  the  mother 
and  nurse  of  all  things.  According  to 
Diodorus,  Osiris,  Isis,  Typhon,  Apollo  and 
Aphrodite  (Venus)  were  the  children  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno.  Osiris,  the  Dionysos 
(Bacchus)  of  the  Greeks,  married  Isis  (sun 
and  moon),  and  they  both  made  the  im- 
provement of  society  their  especial  care. 
Men  were  no  longer  butchered,  afler  Isis 
had  discovered  the  valuable  qualities  of 
wheat  and  barley,  which  had  till  then 
grown  wild,  unknown  to  mankind,  and 
Osiris  taught  how  to  prepare  them.  In 
gratitude  for  these  benents,  the  inhabitants 
always  presented  the  first  ears  gathered 
as  an  offering  to  Isis.  Whatever  the 
Greek  related  of  his  Demeter  (Ceres)  the 
Egyptian  attributed  to  Isis.  As  agricul- 
ture was  improved,  civilization  advanced, 
and  a  taste  for  art  and  leners  was  develo])- 
ed.  At  least,  we  first  hear  among  the 
Egyptians,  of  the  building  of  cities  and  tem- 
ples, and  the  constitution  of  the  priesthood, 
^flerthe  time  of  Isis,  who  was  also  rever- 


ed as  the  inventress  of  sails.  Acconl- 
ing  to  Plutarch's  learned  treatise  (on  Isis 
and  Osiris),  Osiris  and  Isis  were  the  ille- 
gitimate offspring  of  Saturn  and  Rhea. 
When  Helios  (Sol),  the  husband  of  Rhea, 
discovered  the  intrisue,  he  pronounced 
judgment  upon  her,  that  she  should  not  be 
delivered  in  any  month  nor  in  any  year 
Mercury,  who  was  then  in  love  with 
Rhea,  and  was  loved  by  her,  having  heard 
the  curse,  discovered  a  way  in  which  she 
might  be  delivered,  notwithstanding.  In 
playing  at  draughts  with  the  moon,  he 
won  from  her  Uie  seventieth  part  of  her 
light,  of  which  he  made  five  days,  and, 
having  added  them  to  the  360,  of  which 
tlie  yeai*  had  previously  consisted,  gave 
the  goddess  time  for  delivery.  These 
were  the  mtercalaiy  days  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, which  were  celebmted  by  them  as 
the  birthdays  of  their  deities.  Osiris  was 
bom  the  first,  and  at  his  birth  a  voice 
cried,  **  The  lord  of  the  world  is  bom." 
On  the  second  day,  Rhea  was  delivered 
of  Aroueris,  or  tiie  elder  Horns  (Apollo), 
on  the  third  of  Typhon,  on  the  fourth  of 
Isis,  and  on  the  fifm  of  Nephthys,  who  was 
called  J^deuUf  the  Consummation,  though 
others  give  her  the  name  of  Apkro&e 
andJVUe  (Victory).  Of  these  five  chil- 
dren, there  were  three  fiuhers — HeUos, 
Satum  and  Mercury.  Typhon  married 
Nephthys ;  Osiris  and  Isis  loved  each  other 
even  in  their  mother's  womb.  Osiris,  the 
good  spirit,  was  persecuted  by  Typhon, 
die  bad  spirit,  who,  by  stratagem,  shut  him 
up  in  a  ohest,  and  threw  him  into  the  sea. 
When  Isis  learned  this,  she  cut  off  one  of 
her  locks,  put  on  mourning  garments,  and 
wandered  about  disconsolate,  in  search  of 
the  chest.  Meanwhile  she  learned  that 
Osiris,  on  a  certain  occasion^  deceived  by 
Nephthys,  who  was  enamored  of  him,  had 
mistaken  Nephthys  for  herself,  and  that  the 
child  which  was  the  fruit  of  this  union 
hod  been  exposed  by  its  mother.  Isis 
therefore  sought  the  child,  and  bred  him 
up  under  the  name  ofAnvbis.  The  chest 
in  which  Osiris  was  shut  up,  was,  mean- 
while, driven  ashore  at  Byblos,  and  thrown 
on  a  bush,  which,  having  suddenly  grown 
into  a  beautiful  tree,  had  entirely  enclosed 
it.  This  tree  was  afterwards  cut  down 
by  the  king  of  the  country  as  a  curiosity, 
and  U6e<l  as  a  pillar  in  his  palace.  The 
chest  was^  finally  obtained  bv  an  artifice 
of  Isis,  but  the  body,  bemg  ofterwords  dis- 
covered by  Typhon,  was  tom  by  him  into 
14  pieces.  On  discovering  this,  Isis  pro- 
ceeded to  QoUect  the  fragments ;  she  found 
them  all  but  one,  an  image  of  which  she 
therefore  formed;  and  thus  the  Phallus 
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came  lo  be  held  sacred,  and  a  festival  was 
eostituted  in  its  honor  by  the  Egyptians. 
OcQiis  having  returoed  to  life,  Isis  bore 
him,  prematurely,  Harpocrates,  the  god 
of  silence,  who  was  lame  in  his  lower 
limbs.  Honis,  the  son  of  Isis,  afterwards 
vanquished  T^hon  in  a  war,  and  gave 
him  lo  his  modier  for  safe-keeping.  She 
set  him  at  liberty,  on  which  accowit  Horns 
tore  the  crown  from  her  head,  instead  of 
whidi  Mercury  gave  her  an  ox's  head. 
Ab  the  goddess  oi  fecundity,  and  the  uni- 
versal benefactress,  she  superintended  the 
cure  of  human  maladies,  and,  even  in  Ga- 
len's time,  several  medicines  bore  her 
name.  After  her  death,  she  was  rever- 
enced as  the  9hief  of  the  divmities.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  the  £g}'ptians  rep- 
resent^, Isis  under  the  fbnn  of  a  woman, 
with  the  horns  of  a  cow,  as  the  cow  was 
sacred  to  her.  Another  tradition  also  re- 
lated, tliat  Isis,  in  tlie  shape  of  a  young 
row,  became  the  mother  of  Apis,  by  a  ray 
finom  heaven  (Osiris);  that  is,  tlie  sun  and 
moon  sustain  the  earth.  She  is  also 
known  by  the  attributes  of  the  lotus  on 
her  head,  and  the  sistrum  in  her  hand)  a 
musical  instrument,  which  the  Egyptians 
used  in  the  worship  of  tlie  gods.  The 
dress  of  Isis  consists  of  a  close  under  gar- 
ment, and  a  mantle  drawn  together  and 
fastened  in  a  knot  o]i  her  breasL  Her 
head  is  covered  with  the  Egyptian  hood. 
Sometimes,  like  the  Diana  of  Ephesus, 
the  universal  mother,  she  is  represented 
with  a  great  number  ofbreasts.  Among  the 
Romans,  Isis  afterwards  received,  in  coun- 
tenance, figure  and  dress,  somewhat  of  the 
character  of  Juno.  A  fbreien  character  is 
to  be  reco^ised  only  in  the  mantle  and 
fringed  veil,  and  other  attributes.  She 
was  particularly  worshipped  in  Memphis, 
but,  at  a  later  period,  throughout  all  Esypt. 
A  festival  of  eight  days  (the  festival  of 
Isis)  was  annuaUy  soktnnized  in  her  hon- 
or, consisting  of  a  general  purification. 
(See  MfsUries,)  It  was  introduced  into 
Rome,  but  frequently  prohibited  on  ac- 
count of  the  abuses  which  it  occasioned. 
Under  Augustus,  the  temples  of  Isis  were 
the  theatres  of  the  grossest  licentiousness. 
From  Egypt,  the  worship  of  this  goddess 
pasaed  over  to  Greece  and  Rome.  (See 
Yo,  also  Eeypiian  M/thohgi/  in  tlie  article 
Hiaroglypmcs,) 

IsiiAM,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced  in  Syria, 
Eslanij  sagnifies  an  entire  submission  or 
devotion  to  the  will  of  another,  and  es- 
pecially of  God,  and  thence  the  attaining 
of  securitv,  peace  and  salvation.  This 
act  is  performed,  and  these  blessings  arc 
obtained,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
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Konm,  by  acknowledging  the  unity  of 
God,  and  the  apoetleship  of  Mohammed. 
Every  man  who  makes  this  profession 
(aslama)  is  a  Motiany  i,  e.  has  entirely 
given  lumself  up  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
is,  on  that  account,  in  a  state  of  salvation 
{salam).  But  as  Mudimdni,  the  dual  of 
MusKnij  is  commonly  substituted  for  the 
singular  by  the  Persians  and  Turks,  the 
word  Musubn&n^  or  Afttfte^mon,  has  in 
those,  as  well  as  in  the  European  lan- 
guages, now  nearly  superseded  the  shorter 
and  more  correct*^  term. — ^As  Mam  com- 
prehends the  practical  as  well  as  the  doc- 
trinal tenets  orthe  Moliammedan  religion — 
every  tiling  which  Moslems  must  believe 
and  practise — ^it  embraces  the  whole  of 
tlieir  ci\al  and  religious  polity ;  for  the 
system  of  Mohammed  relates  more  to  this 
world  than  the  next,  and  was  designed,  Hke 
the  law  of  Moses,  for  the  secular  as  well 
as  the  spiritual  direction  of  his  followers. 
But,  taken  in  its  more  common  and  direct 
sense,  it  signifies  the  profession  of  the  five 
fundamentol  ddctrines,  on  which,  accord- 
ing to  a  traditional  declaration  of  the 
prophet  (Reland,  ReL  Moh,  1. 1.  p.  5^  the 
whole  edifice  of  the  faith  is  built.  Those 
five  points  are — 1.  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  Divine  Unity  and  of  the  prophetic 
mission  of  Mohammed  ;  2.  observance 
of  prayer;  3.  giving  of  alms  ;  4.  keeping 
the  fiist  of  Ramadan  ;  and  5.  the  per- 
formance, if  possible,  of  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  They  are  oflen,  also,  subdivided 
and  enlarged,  m  order  to  arrange  them  more 
conveniently  into  the  two  classes  of  belief 
(tmon)  and  practice  (din).  The  former 
relates  to — 1.  God  ;  2.  the  angels ;  3.  the 
Sacred  Book;  4.  the  prophets;  5.  the 
last  day ;  and,  6.  the  divine  decrees :  the 
latter,  to—l.  purification ;  2.  prayer ;  3. 
alms;  4.  fasting;  and  5.  the  pilgrimage. 
To  tlie  first  article  of  this  creed,  the  Per- 
aans  and  other  adhercntsof  Ah  add,  **  Ali 
is  the  vicar  of  God  f  and  that  is  the  only 
essential  point  in  which  they  difiTer  from 
the  Sunnites,  or  orthodox  Mus8elmans,who 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  feur 
first  khalifs.  The  disputes  concerning 
the  succession  to  the  khalifete,or  suprem- 
acy of  the  prophet,  spiritual  and  civil,  which 
arose  immediately  after  his  death,  split  his 
followers,  as  is  well  known,  into  two  dis- 
tinct sects,  the  Sunnites  and  the  Shiites, 
who  have  never  since  ceased  to  hate  each 
other  with  a  cordial  tmimpsiw  ;  but  they 
differ  more  in  the  degree  of  veneration 
paid  to  Ali,  than  m  any  other  point ;  and, 
professing  the  same  creed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  article,  they  derive  their 
doctrines  firom  the  same  sources.  In  their 
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reepective  rituals,  and  tbeir  interpretatioQ 
of  particular  texte,  there  are  many  minor 
difiSsrences;  but  both  agree  in  superadding 
a  tFadltional  to  the  written  law  of  Mo- 
hammed, and  both  have  sanctioned  that 
departure  from  the  orinnal  simplicitr  of 
his  doctrine,  the  reestablishment  of  which 
was  the  professed  object  of  the  Waha- 
be6s.    (See  Mohammed.) 

Island  ;  a  portion  or  land  less  than  a 
continent,  and  which  is  entirely  surround- 
ed by  water.  laiands  are  of  very  differ- 
ent extent,  surface,  &c  There  are  some 
80  large,  that  authors  have  doubted  wheth- 
er they  should  not  be  called  contmefdSf  as 
New  Holland ;  this,  however,  is  a  mere 
matter  of  definition.  Borneo,  Java,  Mada- 
gascar, Sumatra,  Sicily,  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
fitnd,  Iceland,  Hayti,  Cuba,  Newfoundland, 
are  among  the  most  considerable  islands, 
and  are  capable  of  containing  powerful 
states ;  while  othen,  speaking  only  of  those 
which  are  inhabited,  are  only  of  a  few  miles 
in  diameter.  They  differ  not  less  in  form 
Chan  in  extent ;  some  being  indented  with 
deep  bays,  and  affording  fine  harbors,  and 
o^ers  presenting  an  almost  unbroken  line 
of  coasL  A  cluster  of  several  islands  is 
called  an  arcMpelago.  [q.  v.)  The  princi- 
pal clusters  in  the  Atlantic  are  the  West 
Indies,  the  Azores,  the  Canaries,  the  Heb- 
rides, Oricneys,  Shetlands,  &c.  But  the 
great  world  of  islands  is  in '  the  Pacific, 
and  modem  writers  have  considered  them 
as  forming  a  fifth'  division  of  the  world, 
including  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  Poly- 
ne«a  and  Australia,  to  whicn  they  have 
given  the  name  of  Oceomiccu  (See  Oce- 
antca,)  A  larse  island  is  a  continent  in 
miniature,  wim  its  chaius  of  mountains, 
its  rivers,  lakes,  and  is  often  surrounded 
by  a  train  of  islets.  The  rivers  of  islands 
are  in  general  litde  more  than  streams  or 
torrents,  and  the  smaUer  islands  are  often 
uninhabitable  from  want  of  water ;  but 
they  serve  as  haunts  and  breeding-{>lace8 
of  innumerable  sea-birds.  There  are 
islands  in  rivers  and  lakes,  as  well  as  in 
the  sea.  In  rivers,  they  are  often  formed 
by  the  division  of  the  stream  into  various 
branches,  and  often  by  accumulations 
of  earth  brought  down  and  deposited 
around  a  rocky  base.  Examples  are  not 
wanting  of  floating  islands,  which  are 
formed  by  die  roots  of  plants  and  trees 
interlacing  wiUi  each  other,  and  thus  con- 
stituting a  support  for  deposits  of  suc- 
cesMve  layers  of  earth.  Chains  of  islands 
in  the  neighborhood  of  continents  seem 
to  be  oflen  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
waters  washing  away  the  leas  solid  parts, 
which  once  occupied  the  spaces  between 


the  mountams  and  locks  which  still  ap- 
pear above  the  surfiice  of  the  wavea. 
Single  islands  in  the  ocean,  such  as  St. 
.Helena,  Ascenaon,  &C.,  and  some  clufi- 
ters,  as  the  Canaries,  the  Azores,  &c.,  ^>- 
pear  to  owe  their  oriein  to  the  action  of 
submarine  fii^  which  has  raised  them 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Considerable 
islands  have  been  known  to  be  suddenly 
raised  from  the  bed  of  waters,  and  soon  af- 
ter to  have  as  suddenly  disappeared  in  the 
ocean.  The  Pacific  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  low  islands  formed  of  coral  reefii, 
which  are  sometimes  covered  with  sand, 
on  which  a  few  plants  find  nourishment. 
These  reefi  are  formed  by  the  labors  of 
innumerable  zoophytes.  Submarine  isl- 
ands, as  they  have  been  sometimes  called, 
or  immense  banks  of  sand,  above  which 
theie  is  no  great  depth  of  water,  are  not 
unfinequent  It  has  been  remarked  that 
islanders  have  generally  some  peculiar 
traits  of  character,  which  distingiush  them 
fix>m  the  inhabitants  of  continents :  it  is 
true  that  they  have  often  been  distinguish- 
ed bv  their  commercial  activity,  and  their 
naval  skill ;  but  this  trait  is  common  to 
other  inhabitants  of  countries  bordering 
on  the  sea.  The  great  commercial  powere 
of  ancient  times  were  the  Phcenicians, 
the  Carthaginians  and  continental  Greeks ; 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  Italian  republics ; 
and  the  Normans  were  the  most  distin- 
guished naval  warriors  of  their  time. — ^A 
portion  of  country  nearly  included  be- 
tween several  rivers,  is  sometimes  called 
an  idandy  as  the  ancient  province  of  the 
hie  de  France*  The  Greeks  called  such  a 
district  by  the  expressive  name  of  Meso- 
potamicL  The  Greek  word  for  island  is 
vilvott  the  Latin  tnsvloj  Italian  tto^o,  Span- 
ish isio,  French  Ue^  Uot^  German  intel  and 
eiland,  Danish  oe,  and  ey,  Swedish  <e, 
Russian  oetrov. 
IsLAifD  or  IcEUkziD  Spar.  (See  Lime.) 
Islands  of  the  Blessed,  or  Fortu- 
nate Islands  (InsuiUt  Beatorumj^FMu- 
nake  hntUBj  «nm  Majcapwy) ;  the  Elysium 
of  Homer;  according  to  the  Grecian 
mythology,  the  happy  islands  which  were 
supposed  to  lie  westward  in  the  ocean, 
where  the  favorites  of  Jupiter,  snatched 
from  death,  lived  in  the  midst  of  happi- 
ness. According  to  Heeiod,  they  were 
the  residence  of  die  fourth  race  of  heroes. 
In  the  earliest  mythology,  the  Islands  of 
the  Blessed,  the  Elysian  Fields,  and  the 
lower  world,  were  in  general  confounded 
with  each  other. 

IsLAT,  Ilat,  or  Ila  ;  one  of  the  Hebri- 
des, or  Western  Islands  ofScotiand,  to  the 
southwest  of  Jura,  and  belonging  to  the 
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cooniy  of  Anyk.  It  10  of  an  irregular 
Ann,  about  §1  miles  in  length,  and  M 
broad.  It  contains  about  1M,000  acres, 
of  which  one  seventh  may  be  stated 
to  be  in  cultivation.  The  Hnen  manu- 
facture is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent About  200  tons  of  kelp  are  manu- 
factured annually.  Population,  in  1801, 
6821;  in  1811,  11,500;  in  1821,  16,99a 
Its  inhabitants  are  rapidly  increasing. 
IsuB  OF  Francb.     (See  fVtmce,   Me- 


su2feT05,  a  village  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  neighbor- 
hood of  London,  is  chiefly  composed  of 
the  dwellings  of  retired  citizens,  and  other 
peisons  connected  with  the  capital.  The 
neighborhood  abounds  with  pleasant 
wa&EB,  the  fields  being  unenclosed,  and  in- 
tersected by  the  meanders  of  the  New 
river,  while  the  adjacent  tea-gardens  and 
taverns,  all  in  fine  open  situations,  and 
fiunisbed  with  bowling-greens,  are  much 
visited  from  the  metropolis.  Population 
of  the  parish,  22,417. 

Ismail,  or  Iskailow  ;  a  town  in  Rus- 
su,  in  Bessarabia,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Danube,  about  33  miles  from  the  Black 
sea;  144  8.  W.  Otchakov,  268  N.  Con- 
stantinople ;  Ion.  28°  50^  E. ;  hit  45°  21' 
N.  Population,  10,000.  The  town  of  Is- 
mail contains  17  mosques,  and  measures 
about  a  mile  towards  the  land,  and  half  a 
mUe  by  the  side  of  the  Danube,  and  was 
fortified  by  eight  bastions.  The  ramparts 
are,  ingenenu,  18  feet  in  height,  in  some 
paitB  2^  This  place  was  taken  by  storm 
(December  22,  1790),  by  the  Rusnans, 
tmder  general  Suwarrow.  The  Russians 
were  several  times  repulsed,  and  lost,  in 
the  siege,  10,000  men.  According  to  the 
account,  as  published  at  Petersburg,  the 
Tuikish  garrison  were  put  to  death  after 
the  surrender,  and  90,000  men  massacred 
in  cold  blood.  The  booty  found  was  im- 
mense-4230  pieces  of  cannon,  many 
magazines,  powder,  bombs  and  balls,  345 
standards,  an  abundance  of  provisions, 
10,000  horses,  &c.,  to  the  value,  as  calcu- 
lated, of  10,000,000  piastres. 

IsifARD,  Maximin,  was  bom  at  Dni- 
guignan,  in  Provence,  and  his  father,  a 
rich  tradesman,  gave  him  an  exceUent 
education.  He  was  elected  to  the  legis- 
lative assembly  by  the  department  of  the 
Var(1791),  and,  as  soon  as  he  took  his 
seat,  he  attacked  the  priests  and  emi- 
grants with  the  utmost  severity.  He  also 
supported  the  impeachment  of  the  king's 
brothera,  voted  against  the  minister  Deles- 
sart,  accused  the  court  of  counter-revolu- 
tionary projects,  and,  in  a  variety  of  other 


instances,  displayed  his  hostility  to  the 
government  He  was  returned  as  a  depu* 
nr  to  the  convention,  and  he  voted  for  the 
death  of  the  king.  In  that  assembly, 
Iraard  belonged  to  the  Brissotine  or  Gi- 
rondist (q.  V.)  party,  and,  in  the  strugele 
which  took  place  with  the  Jacobins,  ne 
manifested  an  undaunted  courage,  and  an 
impetuous  and  powerfld  eloquence.  May 
16, 1793^  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
convention.  He  was  not  comprised  in 
the  proscription  of  his  party  on  the  2d  of 
June ;  but  the  revolutionary  tribunal  issued 
an  order  for  arresting  him,  and,  as  he  es- 
caped, they  outlawed  him.  Isnard,  how- 
ever, was  concealed  by  a  friend  till  after 
the  ftJl  of  Robespierre.  He  then  <]uitted 
his  asylum,  and  resumed  his  seat  m  the 
convention.  Shortly  afler  this,  he  was 
sent  on  a  mission  into  the  south  of 
France;  and  he  took  a  decisive  part 
against  the  terrorists,  who  had  committed 
such  atrocious  enormities  in  that  quarter. 
He  is  even  accused  of  having  incited  the 
oppressed  to  cany  their  vengeance  be- 
yond all  reasonable  bounds.  Some  young 
men  having  complained  to  him  that  they 
had  no  anns  with  which  to  oppose  the 
terrorists,  he  exclaimed  ^'You  nave  no 
arms !  Open  the  ground,  draw  forth  the 
bones  of  your  Others,  and  rush  on  their 
npsossins!^  Isnard  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  five  hundred,  but 
quitted  it  in  1797,  and  was  afterwards 
employed  in  the  tribunals  of  the  Var. 
He  is  the  author  of  some  political  pam- 
pldets,  of  an  account  of  his  own  proscrip- 
tion, of  a  woric  On  the  Immortahty  of  the 
Soul,  and  of  a  Dithyrambic  on  the  Im- 
mortelity  of  the  SouL  Not  paving  ac- 
cepted any  office  during  the  hundred 
days,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  France. 
IsociLATEs;  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Greek  orators,  bom  at  Athens, 
436  B.  C.  His  principal  teachers  were 
Goigias,  Prodicus  and  Protagoras.  On 
account  of  his  weak  voice  and  natural 
timidity,  he  was  reluctant  to  speak  in 
public;  but  be  applied  himself  with  the 
greatest  ardor  to  instruction  in  the  art  of 
eloquence,  and  preparing  orations  fbi; 
others.  He  derived  a  considenible  profit 
from  this  occupation,  as  is  evident  fnim 
the  foct,  that  he  received  a  present  of  20 
tfdents  (about  18,000  dollars)  for  a  speech 
that  he  wrote  for  Nicocles,  king  of  Cyprus. 
In  his  childhood,  he  was  the  companion 
of  Plato,  and  they  remained  friends  dur- 
ing their  whole  lives.  He  had  a  great 
veneration  for  Socrates.  Afler  the  deatlfc 
of  Socrates,  which  filled  his  scholars  witii 
fear  and  horror,  he  ak>Be  had  the  courage 
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to  apj)eai-  iii  mouniiug.  He  gave  another 
proof  of  his  courage,  by  publicly  defend- 
ing Theramenes,  wlio  bad  been  proiscrib- 
ed  by  the  thirty  t}rQnt8.  This  courage, 
however,  seems  to  have  deserted  him ; 
fbr  he  never  after  ventured  to  appear 
publicly  and  take  pait  in  the  popular 
assemblies.  This  was  the  reason  why  he 
never  attained  to  the  offices,  to  which,  in 
Athens,  public  eloquence  afforded  the 
only  paanH)rt;  but  eloquence,  neverthe- 
less, owed  much  to  his  services.  He  was 
particularly  distinguished  for  a  polished 
style  and  a  harmonious  construction  of 
his  sentences.  The  composition,  revision, 
and  repeated  polishing  of  his  speeches, 
occupied  so  much  time,  that  he  published 
litde.  His  celebrated  panegyric  on  Ath- 
ens (Panaihenaicus)  employed  him  10 
years.  The  critics  of  his  time  objected 
to  him,  that  his  style  was  often  prolix  and 
overloaded  with  ornament ;  that  he  aimed 
rather  at  pleasing  the  ear  than  moving  the 
heart ;  that  he  made  the  sense  subservient 
to  the  sound,  and  often  used  unmeaning 
expressions  and  unappropriate  figures  to 
roimd  off  his  perioda  As  all  his  speeches 
were  modelled  after  the  same  pattern, 
their  sameness  excited  weariness.  His 
subjects  were  the  most  important  points 
of  morals  and  politics.  His  admonitions 
to  princes  were  so  gentle,  that  they  could 
not  be  offended  by  them,  and  even  be- 
stowed favors  on  the  author.  He  knew 
how  to  flatter  them  in  the  most  delicate 
manner.  A  proof  of  this  is  aftbrded  by 
the  letter  which  he  wrote,  when  90  years 
of  age,  to  the  Macedonian  king  Philip. 
Yet  his  desire  fbr  the  freedom  of  Greece 
was  so  intense,  that  he  starved  himself  to 
death,  in  his  98th  year,  from  grief  at  the 
unhappy  battle  of  Cheroneso.  In  Plu- 
tarch's time,  60  orations  went  under  his 
name,  not  half  of  which  were,  however, 
deemed  genuine.  Twenty-one  now  re- 
main, of  which  the  principal  are  the 
Pemegwicua  (an  oration  in  which  he  ex- 
horts tne  Greeks  to  concord,  and  to  war 
against  the  Peraians,  edited  by  Morus  and 
Spohn,  Leipsic,  1817,  Pinzger  and  Din- 
dorf,  1825  and  1826),  and  the  PanaUumai' 
CU8.  Ten  letters  are  also  extant.  The 
latest  editions  of  all  his  oradons  are  those 
of  Lange  (Halle,  1803)  and  of  Coray 
(Paris,  1806,  two  volumes).  Of  the  older 
editions,  those  of  H.  Wolf,  of  Henry  Ste- 
phens, Bekker,  and  Battle  are  the  best 

IsoGEAPHr  (from  the  Greek  Tvoi^  eqUal, 
similar,  and  yprf^u,  to  write);  the  imita- 
tion of  handwriting.  As  it  is  too  expen- 
sive and  difficult  for  many  persons  to  col- 
lect autographs  (q.  v.)  of  famous  persons, 


it  is  agreenble  to  have  ai  least  fac-similes 
or  isographs.  An  interesting  work  was 
completed  in  the  year  1830,  called  ho- 
graphit  des  Hommcs  ciMn-es  (Paris),  con- 
taining several  hundred  fuc-simile  copies 
of  autograph  letters  and  signature?. 
Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Thane  published  a 
work  under  the  title  British  Autography^ 
containing  a  collection  of  portraits  bf 
celebrated  Englisli  characters,  with  the 
fiic-simile  of  their  autograplis  under  each ; 
and  Mr.  Nichols  is  pubUshing  another 
work  of  the  kind.  It  has  been  often  as- 
serted, that  some  judgment  could  be 
fonned  of  a  man's  character  from  his 
handwriting,  and  there  exists  a  small 
French  publication — UAri  dt  jugtr  Us 
Hommes  par  leitr  Ecriiure—^  new  reason 
for  authors  to  be  thankful  for  the  invention 
of  printing. 

IsouARD,  Nicolo.  (SeeJVicote.) 
Ispahan,  Ispahan,  or  Spahawn  (an- 
ciently Aspadona);  a  city  of  Persia,  in 
Irak,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  whole 
country ;  260  miles  N.  E.  Bassora ;  Ion. 
5P  SO'  E. ;  lat  32°  2y  N.  The  popula- 
tion was  formerly  estimated  by  some 
traveUers,  probably  with  much  exaggera- 
tion, at  1,100,000.  Chardin,  in  1686, 
stated  it  at  600,000.  Accordmg  to  Oli- 
vier, it  was  reduced,  in  1796,  to  50,000. 
In  1800,  it  was  stated  at  100,000.  Morier 
stated  it  in  1808,  from  Peraian  authorities, 
at  400,000 ;  but,  in  his  second  journey,  at 
60,000.  Kinnier  states  it  at  200^000. 
According  to  Chardin,  the  walls  were 
24  miles  m  circuit,  and  contained  162 
mosques,  48  colleges,  1802  caravansaries^ 
and  273  public  baths.  A  great  part  of 
the  city  is  at  present  a  mass  of  ruins,  with 
here  and  there  an  inhabited  house.  It  is 
situated  on  the  river  Zenderout  Under 
the  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  it  becanoe  the  cap- 
ital of  the  province  of  Irak.  Being  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  the  empire,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  fertile  territories,  it 
soon  became  a  place  of  jneat  'population, 
wealth  and  trade.  In  1387,  it  was  taken 
b^  Timur  Bee,  and  the  citizens  were 
given  up  to  indiscriminate  massacre,  and 
70,000  are  said  to  have  perished.  Shah 
Abbas  made  it  the  seat  of^  his  empire,  and 
spared  no  cost  in  embellishing  it  with  the 
most  splendid  edifices.  In  1722,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Afghans;  but,  in  1727,  it  was 
retaken  by  Nadir  Shah,  since  which  It  has 
not  been  a  royal  residence.  The  great 
palace  built  by  Shah  Abbes,  is  said  to 
have  been  five  miles  in  circuit,  a  great 
part  of  which  space,  however,  was  laid 
out  in  10  gardens,  adorned  with  sununer 
houses    and    other    elegant    structures^ 
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The  walls  and  boildiDgs  of  this  palace 
remain  nearijr  entire,  but  it  baa  been 
Btrijpped  of  nearly  all  its  costly  furniture, 
and  every  thmg  valuable  that  could  be 
removed.  The  square  called  Meyden 
was  <>qually  distinguished,  one  third  of  a 
mile  in  length,  fonnerly  enpircled  by  a 
canal,  bordered  with  plane  trees;  but  all 
vestiges  of  both  are  now  obliteiated. 
AnoUier  renyukaUe  object  is  the  Chaur 
Baug  (four  gardens),  a  name  given  to  an 
avenue  of  more  than  a  mile,  reaching 
from  the  Meyden  to  the  mountains  east 
of  Ispahan,  composed  of  four  rows  of 
laree  and  beautiful  plane  trees,  with  ca- 
na&  and  basins  to  receive  the  waters  of 
the  Zenderout  There  are  several  hand- 
some Mdges  in  the  city,  and  the  mosques 
di^lay  great  magnificence.  The  private 
buildings  have  a  mean  appearance,  built 
of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun,  but  within  they 
are  handsome  and  convenient  The 
streets  are  narrow,  winding,  irregular,  un* 
paved,  and  very  dusty.  When  Ispahan 
was  in  its  prosperity,  its  suburbs  were  d]»- 
tinguished  for  their  extent  and  beauty. 
The  principal  one,  Julfa,  is  now  reduced 
from  12,000  to  600  families — Armenians, 
Circaasians  and  Georgians.  The  manu- 
factures of  the  city  are  still  extensive,  and 
it  is  fiimous  for  its  gold  brocade.  It  is 
also  the  emporium  of  the  inland  com- 
merce of  Perna. 

Israel  and  Israelites.  (See  Jacob, 
and  Hebrews,) 

IsBAELiTE  Christians  ;  the  Jews  con- 
verted to  Christianity  in  Russia.  An  im- 
perial decree  of  March  23, 1817,  imparted 
to  tbem  perfect  freedom  in  the  choice  of 
their  Christian  confession,  portions  of  the 
public  lands  for  die  establishment  of  colo- 
nies, freedom  to  exercise  mechanical  arts 
without  restraint,  full  civil  rights,  inde- 
pendence of  the  local  authorities,  govern- 
ment by  magistrates  chosen  by  them- 
selves, who  were  immediately  subordi- 
nate to  an  imperial  board  of  control,  ex- 
emption from  military  and  civil  service, 
fimii  Aimishing  quarters  to  soldiers,  from 
supporting  the  posts,  and  from  all  taxes 
for  20  years,  when  they  are  to  be  placed 
on  an  equality  with  other  subjects.  Ac- 
cording to  the  denomination  of  the 
'  Christian  confeaaions  selected  by  them, 
they  must  form  distinct  parishes,  in 
which  no  foreign  Christian  or  Jew  may 
settle,  though  every  foreign  proselyte  may 
be  adraitted  after  the  payment  of  his 
debts. 

IssiTE.  The  plaintiff  and  defendant,  in 
a  suit  at  law,  are  said  to  be  of  tMtt€,  when 
something  is  affirmed  by  one  of  them, 
8* 


which  is  denied  by  the  other.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  affirmation  and  denial  may  be 
either  matter  of  feet  or  matter  of  law.  If 
the  defendant  intends  to  dispute  the  truth 
of  the  statement  whereon  the  plaintiff 
0ounds  his  complaint,  he  denies  either 
the  whole  of  the  statement,  or  some  one 
material  feet  contained  in  it,  which,  in 
technical  language,  is  called  traoenmg. 
He  then  appeals  to  the  decision  of  a  jury, 
which  is  called  putting  kmse^  tqfon  mt 
cotaUry,  Although  the  plaintiff's  state- 
ment oe  true,  it  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  it  discloses  sufficient  grounds  for 
complaint  against  the  defendant.  If  it 
does  not  so,  the  defendant  admits  the 
truth  of  the  facts,  but  denies  their  suffi- 
ciency in  law  to  support  the  action.  In 
this  case,  he  appeals  to  the  decision  of  the 
judges ;  for  the  jury  merely  decides  ques- 
tions which  involve  matters  of  feet 
Questions  of  mere  law  fall  beneath  the 
cognizance  of  the  judaes.  When  eitiier 
the  phuntiff  or  the  defendant  admits  the 
factfi^  but  denies  the  law  of  the  other,  he 
is  said  to  demur.  Although  the  pJaintifTs 
statement,  so  far  as  it  goes,  be  both  true 
in  point  of  fact,  and  sufficient  in  point  of 
law,  the  defendant  may  still  have  a  good 
defence ;  for  the  plaintiff  may  have  stated 
the  truth,  but  not  die  whole  truth.  Some 
facts  may  be  suppressed,  which,  when  ex- 
plained by  the  defendant,  may  turn  the 
scale  in  his  fevor.  If  this  counter-state- 
ment of  the  defendant  is  insufficient  in 
point  of  law  as  a  defence,  the  plaintiff 
demurs ;  but  if  it  is  sufficient  in  point  of 
law,  he  must  either  deny  the  facts,  or  al- 
lege some  other  fects  to  counterbalance 
them.  By  these  means,  the  parties  in  the 
cause  must  ultimately  arrive  at  some  point, 
either  of  law  or  feet,  at  which  they  are  at 
issue,  and  iudgment  will  be  given  for  that 
party  in  whose  fevor  the  issue  is  decided. 
The  statements  and  counter-statements  of 
the  parties  are  called  the  pleading$f  and 
each  particular  stage  in  the  pleadinas  has 
a  name  appropriated  to  itself  These 
names  are,  1.  the  deckaration ;  2l  the  ofea ; 
3.  the  repUeaJtum ;  4.  the  reminder;  5.  the 
ertrr^ovndtr ;  6.  the  rebutter ;  and  7.  the  but- 
rebutter.  The  first,  third,  fifth  and  seventh 
names  belong  to  the  pleadings  of  tiie 
plaintiff;  the  second,  fourtli  and  sixth  to 
the  defendant  Issue  is  generally  taken 
before  the  parties  arrive  at  a  surrebutter. 
In  former  times,  the  pleadings  were  con- 
ducted, vwd  voce,  in  open  court,  and  the 
judges  presided,  like  moderators,  during 
the  dispute,  until  the  parties  arrived  at  an 
issue ;  but  they  are  now  drawn  up  in 
writing  out  of  court  and  are  then  filed  by 
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the  attomeyB  in  theproper  offices  attach- 
ed to  the  court  The  judges  now  hear 
nothing  of  them  until  the  issue  of  fact 
comes  on  for  trial,  or  the  issue  at  hiw  for 
aigument  If  the  existence  of  a  particu- 
lar record  is  put  in  issue,  it  must  be  pro- 
duced by  the  party  who  affirms  its  exist- 
ence ;  and  the  court,  at  the  time  appointed 
for  its  production,  decides  the  issue  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  jury.  This  is 
one  of  the  very  rare  cases  where  the  jury 
are  not  the  sole  judges  on  questions  of 
&ict  There  is  a  rule  of  pleading,  that 
only  one  material  fiict  shall  be  put  in  is- 
sue in  one  plea.  To  this  rule  the  general 
i»aw  forms  a  wide  exception.  When  a 
special  plea  is  pleaded,  evidence  is  only 
adnuBsible  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  particular  fact  which  is  the  subject  of 
that  plea ;  but  the  general  issue  is  a  spe- 
cies of  plea  which  usually  compels  the 
plaintiff  to  prove  his  whole  case  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  jury,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  enables  the  defendant  to  prove  any 
circumstances  whatever  which  discharge 
his  liability.  Thus,  if  an  action  be 
Inrought  against  a  man  for  the  ])rice  of 
ffoods  which  the  plaintiff  alleges  that  the 
defendant  bought,  if  the  defendant  has 
become  a  bankrupt  since  the  purchase, 
he  may  plead  that  fiict  specially,  and  then 
the  evidence  is  confined  to  *^  the  angle 
question — ^Has  he  or  has  he  not  become 
bankrupt  ?  But  if  he  pleads  the  general 
issue,  then  he  may  prove  either  that  he 
never  bought  the  goods,  or  that  he  paid 
for  them,  or  that  he  returned  them  to  the 
plaintiff  on  finding  them  to  be  of  an  in- 
ferior (|[uality,  or,  in  short,  any  thing  else 
which  IS  a  bar  to  the  action.  The  form 
of  the  general  issue,  in  this  case,  is  sim- 
ply "  that  the  defendant  did  not  promise 
or  undertake  in  manner  and  form  as  the 
plaintiff  has  complained  aeainst  him.'' 
Owin^  to  this  latitude  allowed  to  the  gen- 
eral issue,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
Elaintifi^s  are  taken  by  surprise  at  the  trial, 
y  the  defendant  setting  up  an  unexpect- 
ed defence,  which  the  plaintiff,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  is  unable  to  disprove. 
When  this  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  judges,  they  will,  if  the  justice  of  the 
case  require  it,  grant  a  new  trial. 
IsTAKHAR.  (See  Persepolis.) 
IsTAMBOL.  (See  Conatantinople.) 
Isthmian  Games  ;  so  called  because 
they  were  celebrated  on  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  which  joins  the  Peloponnesus  to 
the  continent.  On  it  was  a  nimous  tem- 
ple consecrated  to  Neptune,  near  which 
the  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated.  On 
one  side  of  the  temple  were  the  statues  of 


the  victors  in  these  games,  and  on  the  oth- 
er was  a  grove  of  pines.  In  the  temple 
stood  four  horses,  gilded  all  over,  with  the 
exception  of  their  ivory  hoofs :  by  the 
side  of  the  horses  were  two  Tritons,  the 
upper  parts  of  which  were  gilt,  and  the 
rest  of  ivory.  Behind  the  horses  was  a 
car,  with  the  statues  of  Neptune  and  Am- 
phitrite,  of  gold  and  ivory.  Not  fkr  from 
the  temple  were  a  conaderable  theatre, 
and  the  stadium,  of  white  stone,  in  which 
the  games  were  celebrated.  The  whole 
isthmus  was  sacred  to  Neptune,  who  was 
thence  called  Isthmius,  According  to  the 
common  opinion,  the  Isthmian  games 
were  founded  in  honor  of  Paleemon  or 
Melicerta.  (See  Ino,)  Others  relate  that 
Theseus  established  them  in  honor  of 
Neptune.  They  were  originally  held  in 
the  night,  and  had  perhaps  f^en  into  disuse, 
when  Theseus  restored  them,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  celebrated  in  the  day.  As 
Theseus  was  either  the  founder  or  the  re- 
storer of  these  ^omes,  the  Athenians  had 
the  precedence  m  them.  Ail  Greece  took 
part  in  them,  excepting  the  Eleans,  whose 
absence  was  thus  explained : — ^As  the  sons 
of  Actor  were  riding  to  these  games,  they 
were  killed,  near  Elea,  by  Hercules. 
Their  mother,  Melione,  discovered  the 
murderer,  who  then  resided  in  the  territo- 
ry of  Argos.  She  therefore  demanded 
satisfaction  of  the  Aleves,  and,  on  their 
refusal  to  grant  it,  requested  the'Corintli- 
ians  not  to  admit  them  to  the  games,  aa 
distmiiers  of  the  public  tranqmlliiy.  As 
they  would  not  yield  to  her  solicitations, 
Melione  pronounced  direful  curses  on  all 
the  Eleans,  if  they  should  ever  participate 
in  these  gomes.  They  were  celebrated, 
with  tlie  some  splendor  ss  the  Olympian 
and  other  public '  games,  twice  in  each 
Olympiad,  probably  in  autumn :  the  ath- 
letic exercises  were  the  same.  The  vic- 
tors were  at  first  adorned  with  wreaths  of 
pine  branches,  but  afterwards  with  wreaths 
of  dry  and  faded  ivy.  The  pine  wreaths 
were  afterwards  resumed. 

IsTRiA  (anciently  Histria);  peninsula, 
Austrian  empire,  in  Jllyria ;  bounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  sea,  except  towards  the 
north,  where  it  is  joined  to  Camiola.  It 
was  anciently  a  part  of  Illyricum.  Popu- 
lation, 140,749 ;  square  miles,  1570 ;  of 
this,  more  than  two  thirds  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  republic  of  Venice.  It  is  a 
rich,  fertile  tract.  The  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants  consists  in  agriculture,  the  cul- 
ture of  wine  and  oil,  the  rearing  of  bees, 
the  manufacturing  of  silk,  leather,  tallow, 
sak,  and  also  in  fiishing.  The  chief  towns 
are  Rovigno,  Capo  d'Istria,  and  Fiume. 
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Isdia    was    confirraed    to    Austria    in 
1814. 

Italy,  ooce  the  seat  of  universal  em- 
pire, but  which,  since  the  overthrow  of 
the  Roman  power,  has  never  formed  an 
independent  whole,  the  pride  of  its  in- 
babitanlB  and  the  admiratipn  of  foreigners, 
on  account  of  its  delicious  climate  and 
former  renown,  is  anarrow  peninsuia,  ex- 
tending from  the  Alps  (46°  to  38^  N.  lat) 
into  the  Mediterranean  sea,  which,  on  the 
cast  side  of  Italy,  is  called  the  Adriatic^ 
on  the  west,  the  Tuuean  sea.  The  Apen- 
nines (q.  yX  rising  near  the  maritime  Alps 
(q.  v.),  are  tne  principal  chain  of  mountains, 
and  stretch  mrough  the  country,  divid- 
ing Lomhardy  from  the  Genoese  territo- 
ries and  Tuscany,  and  Tuscany  from  Ro- 
magna,  intersecting  the  States  of  the 
Church,  and  running  through  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  to  the  strait  of  Messina. 
Upper  Italy  ,  (Lomhardy)  is  remarkably 
well  watered.  The  Po,  which  receives  a 
great  number  of  rivers  from  the  large 
lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  (lago  Mag- 
giore,  di  Lugano,  di  Como,  dlseo  and  di 
Garda),  and  the  Adi|^,  are  the  principal 
rivers.  They  both  rise  in  the  Alps,  and 
flow  into  the  Adriatic  sea.    In  Middle  It- 


aly (Tuscany  and  the  States  of  the 
Church),  are  the  Arao  and  the  Tiber, 
which  rise  in  the  Apennines,  and  flow  into 
the  Tuscan  sea.  In  Lower  Italy  (Naples) 
there  are  no  large  rivers,  on  account  of  the 
shortness  of  the  course  of  the  streams 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sea :  the  Ga- 
rigliano  is  the  principal.  The  climate  is 
warm,  without  excessiye  heat,  and  gener- 
ally salubrious.  The  winter,  even  in  Up- 
per Italy,  is  very  mild:  in  Najdes,  it  hara- 
ly  ever  snows.  The  abundance  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  productions  of  the  soil  cor- 
respond with  the  beauty  of  the  climate. 
In  many  places,  both  of  the  north  and 
soudi,  there  are  two  and  even  three  crops 
a  year.  The  volcanic  character  of  the 
coasts  of  Lower  Italy  is  particuhurly  re- 
markable in  a  geological  point  of  view, 
especially  in  the  resion  of  Puzzuoli  and 
Vesuvius.  The  nei^boring  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  are  disdnguished  by  the 
same  character.  The  present  number  of 
inhabitants  is  much  inierior  to  the  former 
populationof  this  delightful  country.  The 
following  table,  copi^  fit>m  Mr.  Balbi^ 
difierent  publications,  is  taken  from  the 
Revue  Bntanmque : 


Political  Diviiioiu. 


independtnt  Italy, 

Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 

Kingdom  of  Sardinia,* 

States  of  the  Church, 

Grand-duchy  of  Tuscany, 

Duchy  of  Parma, 

Duchy  of  Modena,  with  Maasa  and  Carrara, 

Duchy  of  Lucr>a« '.  . 

Republic  of  St.  Marino, 

Principality  of  Monaco, 

ita(y  subject  to  Foreign  Powers, 

Austrian  Italy  (Lombardo-Venedan  king- 
dom, Italian  Tyrol,  and  part  of  the 
government  of  Trieste), 

French  Italy  (island  of  Corsica), 

Swiss  Italy  (canton  of  Tessin,  some  parts 
of  the  Grisons,  and  of  the  Valais),  .  .  . 

English  Italy  (the  group  of  Malta), .... 

Total, 


Surface  in 
sq.  Miles, 
60  to  the 
Degree. 


72^ 

31,800 

18,180 

13,000 

6,324 

1,660 

1,571 

312 

17 

38 

22,030 


17,800 
2,852 

1,250 
128 

94,932 


Pbpalation  at 
the  Beffhmins 


16^060,500 

7,420.000 

3,800,000 

2,590,000 

1^5,000 

440,000 

379,000 

143,000 

7,000 

6,500 

5,337^)00 


4,930,000 
185,000 

126,000 
96,000 

21,397,500 


Rerenue 

in  Dollars, 

•bout 


36,035,800 

15,000,000 

10,700,000 

5,350,000 

3,030,000 

820,000 

713,000 

340,000 

11,500 

71,300 

22,623,000 


21,800,000 
208,000 

98,000 
517,000 

58,658,800 


Armyin 
1^. 


66»940 

30,000 

23,000 

6,000 

4,000 

1^20 

1,780 

800 

40 

52,120 


50,000 

2,120 
119,060 


The  national  character  of  the  Italians, 
naturally  cheerful,  but  always  marked 
by  strong  passions,  has  been  rendered, 

*  Savoy  !■  not  incladed  here,  not  being  conaid- 
eied  a  part  of  Italy  by  the  Bevue. 


by  continued  oppression,  dissembling  and 
selfish.  The  Italian,  moreover,  possesses 
a  certain  ocuteness  and  versatility,  as  well 
as  a  love  of  money,  which  stamp  him  for 
a  merchant.  In  the  middle  ages,  Venice, 
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Genoa,  Florence  and  Pku  were  the  chief 
marts  of  the  European  commerce  with 
the  East  Indies ;  and  Italians  (then  called 
Lofnbcardsy  without  distinction,  in  Germa- 
ny, France  and  En^and)  were  scattered 
ail  over  Europe  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 
The  discovery  of  a  paasafe  by  sea  depriv- 
ed them  of  the  India  trade,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  those  republics  declined.  The 
Italian,  restricted  almost  solely  to  traffic 
in  the  productions  of  his  own  country,  has 
nevertheless  always  remained  an  able  and 
active  merchant  Before  Rome  had  (2100 
years  a^]  absorbed  all  the  vitaj  power  of 
Italy,  this  countiy  was  thickly  inhabited, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  by  civilized  nations. 
In  the  north  of  Italy  alone,  which  offered 
the  longest  resistance  to  the  Romans, 
dwelt  a  baziwrous  people,  the  Gauls.  Far- 
ther south,  on  the  Amo  and  the  Tiber,  a 
number  of  smAll  tribes,  such  as  the  Etrus- 
ci,  the  Samnites  and  Latins,  endeavored 
to  find  safety  by  forming  confederacies. 
Leas  closely  united,  and  often  hostile  to 
each  other,  were  the  Greek  colonies  of 
Lower  Italy,  caUed  Magna  Grtcia,  The 
stoiy  of  the  subjection  of  these  nations  to 
the  Roman  ammtion,  belongs  to  the  his- 
toiy  of  Rome.  Italy,  in  the  middle  ages, 
was  divided  into  Upper,  Middle  and  Low- 
er Italy.  The  first  divimon  comprehend- 
ed all  the  states  situated  in  the  b^sm  of 
the  Po ;  the  second  extended  lietween  the 
former  and  the  kinsdom  of  Naples,  which 
formed  the  third.  At  present,  it  is  divided 
into  the  following  mdependent  states, 
which  are  not  connected  with  each  other 
by  any  political  tie,  and  of  which  an  ac- 
count will  be  ffiven  under  the  separate 
heads— 1.  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia ;  2. 
Lombardv,  or  Austrian  ludy  (including 
Milan  and  Venice) ;  3.  the  duchy  of  Par- 
ma ;  4.  the  duchy  of  Moclena  (including 
Massa) ;  5.  the  ffrand-duchy  of  Tuscany ; 
6.  the  duchy  of  Lucca ;  7.  the  republic 
of  San  Marino ;  8.  the  papal  dommions 
(see  Churchy  Staler  of  t&e) ;  0.  the  king- 
dom of  Nicies  or  the  Two  Sicilies.  Raha 
did  not  become  tlie  general  name  of  this 
country  until  the  age  of  Augustus.  It  had 
been  early  impenectly  kno^vn  to  the 
Greeks  under  the  name  oiHtsptria,  Au- 
soma^  Saiwnia  and  (EtnUna  were  also 
ruunes  applied  by  them  to  tlie  southern 
part,  with  which  alone  they  were  at  first 
acquainted.  The  name  Raiia  was  at  first 
merely  a  partial  name  for  the  southern 
extremity,  until  it  was  gradually  extended 
to  the  whole  country.  It  was  probably 
derived  from  lialiia^  an  CEnotrian  chiei^ 
though  others  give  a  different  etymol 
(See,  in  Niebuhr's  Roman  History, 


dad  Jb%.)  Ancient  Italv  is  generally 
described  under  the  13  following  heads: 

I.  Llguria  (see  GauJh  3l  Gallia  Cisalpi- 
na;  S.  Venetia;  4.  Etruria;  5.  Umbria 
and  Picentun ;  6.  the  Sabini,  iGqui,  Mar- 
si,  Peligni,  Vestini,  Manrucini ;  7.  Rome ; 
8.  Latium ;  9.  Campania ;  10.  Samnium ; 

II.  Apulia;  12.  Lucania;  13.  the  Bruttii. 
The  ancient  geography  of  Italy  has  been 
learnedly  illustrated  by  Mannert  ^Leipsic, 
1823, 2  vols.)  and  Cramer  {Dtscrvptum  of 
.^iiaefi<i^y,2vo]s.,Oxfbixl,1826).  The 
modem  history  of  Italy  begins  with  the 
fiill  of  the  Western  Empire. 

First  Period,  from  Odoaeer  (476)  to  M- 
hwa  (5681  comprises  the  time  of  the  do- 
minion ot  the  Herulianaand  Rugians  and  of 
the  Ostrogothic  kingdom.  Romuliis  was 
the  fouuder  of  the  city,  that  became  the  mis- 
tress of  the'  world ;  Augustus  founded  its 
universal  monarchy,  and  Romulus  Augus- 
tulus  was  the  name  of  its  last  feeble  em- 
peror, who  was  dethroned  by  his  German 
guards.  Odoaeer,  their  leader,  assumed 
the  tide  of  Hng  ofltabf,  and  thus  this  coun- 
try was  separated  from  the  Roman  empire. 
ISiitt  this  valiant  barbariancould  not  commu- 
nicate a  spirit  of  independence  and  energy 
to  the  degenerate  Italians ;  nothing  but 
an  amalgamation  with  a  people  in  a  state 
of  nature  could  effect  their  legeneratioQ. 
Such  a  people  already  stood  on  the  fron- 
tiers  of  Italy.  Theodoric  (q.  v.),  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  instigated  by  Zeno,  empe- 
ror of  the  East,  overthrew  (493)  the  king- 
dom of  Odoaeer,  and  reduced  all  Italy. 
His  Goths  spread  fix)m  the  Alps  to  Sicily. 
In  the  lagoons  of  the  Adriatic  alone,  some 
fugitives,  who  had  fled  fit>m  the  devasta- 
tions of  Attila,  and  obtained  a  subsistence 
as  sailors,  and  by  the  manufiicture  of  salt, 
maintained  their  freedom.  Theodoric,  who 
combined  the  vigor  orthe  north  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  south,  is  justly  termed  the 
Gfreot,  and,  under  the  name  of  Dietrickqf 
Bern  (Verona),  has  become  one  4>f  the 
principal  heroes  of  old  German  story, 
but  the  energy  of  his  peoi>le  soon  yielded 
to  Roman  corruption.  Totila,  for  10  yearB, 
contested  in  vain  the  almost  completed 
conquest  with  tlie  military  skill  of  Belisari- 
us.  He  fell  in  batde  in  552,  and  Teias  ia 
553,  after  which  Italy  was  annexed  to  the 
E^astem  Empire,  under  an  exarch,  who  re- 
sided at  Ravenna.  But  the  firat  exarch, 
Narses,  a  eunuch,  sunk  under  the  intrigues 
of  the  Byzantine  court,  and  his  successor 
neglected  the  defence  of  the  passes  of  the 
Alps.  The  countiy  was  then  invaded  by 
the  Lombards,  a  German  people  which 
had  emifprated  from  the  Elbe  to  Pannonia. 
Under  kmg  Alboin,  they  eonquered  Lom- 
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bardy,  wliich  received  its  iiame  from  them, 
aloioBt  without  a  blow.  Their  govern - 
ment  was  leas  favorable  to  the  arts  and 
sciences  than  that  of  the  Goths. 

Second  Period, — From  Alboin  te  Char- 
Usta^rne  (774),  or  Period  of  the  Lombard 
Ejimire.  The  kingdom  of  the  Lombards 
included  Upper  Itoly,  Tuscany  and  Um- 
bria.  Albom  also  created  the  duchy  of 
Benevento,  in  Lower  Italy,  with  which 
lie  invested  Zotto.  The  whole  of  Lorn- 
Itardian  Italy  was  divided  into  30  great 
fiefi,  under  dukes,  counts,  &c.,  which 
soon  became  hereditary.  Together  with 
the  new  kin^om,  the  confederation  of 
the  fugitives  in  the  lagoons  still  suhasted 
in  undisturbed  fi-eedom.  The  islanders, 
by  the  election  c^  their  first  doge,  Anafes- 
to,  in  0^,  established  a  central  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  republic  of  Venice  was 
founded.  (See  Venice.)  Ravenna,  the  seat 
of  the  exarch,  with  Romagna,  the  Pentap- 
oUs,  or  the  Ave  maritime  cides  (Rimini, 
Peaaro,  Fano,  Sinigaglia  and  Ancona), 
and  almost  all  the  coasts  of  Lower  Italy, 
where  Amalfi  and  Gaeta  bad  dukes  of 
their  own,  of  the  Greek  nation,  remained 
unconquered,  together  with  Sicily  and  the 
capita],  Rome,  v^ich  was  governed  by  a 
patrician  in  the  name  of  the  emperor. 
The  aligfat  dependence  on  the  court  of 
Byzantium  disappeared  almost  entirely  in 
tlie  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  when 
Leo  the  Isaurian  exasperated  the  orthodox 
Itahaos,  by  his  attack  on  images.  (See 
Jcotioda^.)  The  cities  expelled  his  offi- 
cers, and  chose  consuls  and  a  senate,  as  in 
ancient  times.  Rome  acknowledged,  not 
indeed  the  power,  but  a  certain  paternal 
authority  or  its  bishops,  even  in  secular 
afSuTB,  in  consequence  of  the  respect 
which  their  holiness  procured  them.  The 
popes,  in  their  efforts  to  defend  the  free- 
dom of  Rome  against  the  Lombards,  for- 
saken by  the  court  of  Byzantium,  gener- 
ally had  recourse  to  the  Prankish  kings. 
In  consideration  of  the  aid  expected 
against  king  Astolphtis,  pope  Stephen  III 
(753)  not  only  anointed  Pepin,  who  had 
been  made  king  of  the  Franks,  in  752, 
^vith  the  approbation  of  popeZacharios,  but, 
with  the  assent  of  the  municipality  of 
Rome,  appointed  him  patrician,  as  the 
imperial  governor  had  hitherto  been  de- 
nominated. Chariemagne  made  war  upon 
Desklerius,  the  king  of  the  Lombards,  in 
defence  of  the  Roman  church,  took  him 
prisoner  in  his  capital,  Pavia,  united  his 
empire  with  the  Frankish  r^ionarchy  (774), 
and  eventually  gave  Italy  a  king  in  iiis 
»n  Pepin.  But  his  attempts  agonist  the 
duchy  of  Benevento,  the  independence  of 


which  was  maintained  by  duke  Arichis, 
and  against  the  republics  in  Lower  Italy, 
where  Naples,  Amalfi  and  Gaeta  in  par-, 
ticular,  had  become  rich  by  navigation 
and  commerce,  were  unsuccessful.  The 
exarchate,  with  the  five  cities,  hod  already 
been  presented  to  the  pope  by  Pepin,  in 
756,  and  Chariemagne  eonfbmed  the  gifl, 
but  the  secular  supremacy  of  the  popes 
was  first  completed  by  Innocent  III,  about 
1200. 

TOtrrf  Period, — FVom  Chariemagne  to 
Otho  ihe  Ch-eat  (961),  or  Period  of  the  Car- 
lovingians  and  InUrregnunL  Leo  III  be- 
stowed on  the  king  of  the  Franks,  on 
Christmas  day,  A.  D.  800,  the  imperial 
crown  of  the  West,  which  needed  a  Char- 
lemagne to  raise  it  from  nothing.  But 
dislike  to  the  Franks,  whose  conauest  wtM 
looked  upon  as  a  new  invasion  or  barbari- 
ans, united  the  free  cities,  Rome  excepted, 
more  closely  to  the '  Eastern  Empire. 
Even  during  the  lifetime  of  Charienuigne, 
Frankish  Itely  was  given  to  hn  grancbon 
Bernard  (810).  But,  Bernard  faaviii^  at- 
tempted to  become  independent  or  his 
uncle,  Louis  die  Debonnaire,  he  was  de- 
prived of  the  crovm,  and  his  eyes  were 
torn  out  Italy  now  remained  a  constitu- 
ent part  of  the  Frankish  monarchy,  till  the 
partition  of  Verdun  (843),  when  it  was 
allotted,  with  the  imperial  dignity,  and 
what  was  afierwards  called  Lorraine,  to 
Lothaire  I,  eldest  son  of  Louis.  LothairB 
left  the  government  (850)  to  his  son  Louis 
II,  the  most  estimable  of  the  Italian 
princes  of  the  Carlovingian  line.  Aftet 
bis  death  (875),  Italy  b^same  the  apple 
of  discord  to  the  whole  family.  Charles 
the  Bold  of  France  first  took  poMession 
of  it,  and,  after  his  death  (877),  Carioman, 
king  of  Bavaria,  who  was  succeeded,  in 
880,  by  his  brother  Charles  the  Fat,  king 
of  Suabia,  who  united  the  whole  Prank- 
ish monarchv  for  the  last  time.  His  de  - 
thronement  (887)  was  the  epoch  of  an  - 
archy  and  civil  vrar  in  Italy.  Berengarius^ 
duke  of  Friuli,  and  Guide,  duke  of  Spole- 
to  (besides  the  marquis  of  Ivrea,  the  only 
ones  remaining  of  the  30  great  vassals)^ 
disputed  the  crown  between  them.  Guido 
%vas  crowned  king  and  emperor,  and,  after 
his  death  (Sd4\,  his  son  Lambert  Arnold, 
the  Carlovingian  king  of  the  Germans, 
enforced  his  claims  to  the  royal  and  impe- 
rial crown  of  Italy  (896),  but,  like  most  of 
his  successors,  was  able  to  maintain  them 
only  during  his  residence  in  the  country. 
After  the  death  of  Lambert  and  Arnold 
(898  and  899),Loui8,  kha^  ofLower  Burgun- 
dy, becon^e  the  competitor  of  Berengorius 
I ;  and  this  bold  and  noble  prince,  although 
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crowned  king  in  8d4,  and  emperor  in  915^ 
did  not  enjoy  quiet  till  be  had  expelled 
the  emperor  Louis  III  (9051  and  van- 

2uiahed  another  competitor,  Kodolph  of 
fppor  Burgundy :  he  was  even  then  un- 
able, on  account  of  the  feeble  condition  of 
the  suite,  to  defend  the  kingdom  effect- 
ively against  the  invasions  of  the  Saracens 
(fiv>m  ^)  and  the  Hungarians  (&om  899). 
AAer  the  aasassination  of  Berengarius 
(934),  Rodolpb  II  relinquished  his  daims 
to  Hugh,  count  of  Provence,  in  exchange 
for  that  countfy .  Hugh  sought  to  strength  - 
en  the  insecure  throne  of  Italy  by  a  bloody 
tyrannv.    His  nephew,  Berengarius,  mar- 

auis  of  Ivrea,  fled  fit)m  his  snares  to  Otho 
le  Great  of  Grermany  (940),  assembled 
an  army  of  fugitives,  returned,  and  over- 
threw Hugh  (945),  who  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Lothaire.  Berengarius  be- 
came his  firat  counsellor.  But,  ajfler  the 
death  of  ](jothaue,  in  950  (poisoned,  it  was 
said,  by  Berengarius),  the  latter  wished  to 
compel  his  widow — ^the  beautiful  Ade- 
laide—contrary to  her  inclination,  to  mar- 
ry his  son.  Escaping  from  his  cruelty 
and  her  prison,  sne  took  refuge  in  the 
castle  of  CanoBsa,  where  site  was  besieged 
b^  Berengarius  II.  She  now  applied  for 
aid  to  Chho  I,  king  of  Germany,  who 
passed  the  Alps,  liberated  her,  conquered 
Pavia,  became  king  of  the  Franks  and 
Lombards  (in  951),  and  married  Adelaide. 
To  a  prompt  submission,  and  the  cession 
of  Friuli,  the  kev  of  Italy,  which  Otho 
gave  to  his  brother  Heniy,  Berengarius 
was  indebted  for  permission  to  reign  as 
the  vassal  of  Otho.  But,  the  nobles  of 
Italy  preferring  new  complaints  asainst 
him,  10  years  after,  Otho  returned  [961), 
deposed  him,  and  led  him  prisoner  to 
Bambeiv,  and,  aAer  having  been  himself 
crowned  kine  of  Ital^  with  the  iron  crown, 
in  961,  tmited  this  kingdom  with  the  Grer- 
man.  Otho  gave  the  great  imperial  fie6 
to  Germans,  and  granted  to  me  Italian 
cities  privileges  that  were  the  foundation 
of  a  free  consdtuti<»,  for  which  they  soon 
became  ripe.  The  growing  wealth  of  the 
papal  court,  owing  to  the  munificence  of 
the  French  kings,  which  had  promoted 
their  influence  on  the  government,  so 
beneficial  under  Leo  IV,  and  popes  of  a 
similar  character,  became,  through  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Roman  court,  in  the  10th 
century,  the  fi»t  cause  of  its  decline. 
The  clergy  and  the  people  elected  the 
popes  according  to  the  wifl.of  the  consuls 
and  a  few  patricians.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  10th  century,  two  women  disposed  of 
the  holy  chair.  Theodora  elevated  (914) 
her  lover,  John  X,   and   Maruzia,    the 


daughter  of  Theodora,  elevated  her  son, 
John  XJ,  to  the  papal  dignity.  The 
brother  of  the  latter,  Alberic  of  Camerino, 
and  his  son  Octavian,  were  absolute  mas- 
ters of  Rome,  and  the  last  was  pope,  under 
the  name  of  John  XII,  when  20  years  of 
age  (956).  Otho  the  Great,  whom  he  had 
crowned  emperor  in  Rome,  in  962,  de- 
posed him,  and  chose  Leo  VIII  in  his 
stead ;  but  the  peonle,  jealous  of  its  right 
of  election,  chose  Benedict  V.  From  mis 
time,  the  popes,  instead  of  ruling  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome,  became  dependent  on  them. 
In  Lower  luUy,  the  republics  of  Naples, 
Gaeta  and  Anialfi  stul  defended  their 
ind^>endence  against  the  Lombard  duchy 
of  Benevento,  with  the  more  ease,  since 
the  duciiy  had  been  divided  (839)  between 
Siconolphus  of  Salerno  and  Radelgbisius 
of  Benevento,  and  subsequently  anyone  a 
sreater  number,  and  once  with  the  dukes 
Siey  had  had  a  common  enemy  in  the 
Saracens,  who  had  been  previously  invited 
over  from  Sicily  by  both  parties  (about 
830),  as  auxiliaries  against  each  other,  but 
who  bad  settled  and  maintained  them- 
selves in  Apulia.  The  emperore  Louis  II 
and  Basillus  Macedo  had,  with  comfasned 
forces,  broken  the  power  of  the  Mussul- 
mans (866) ;  the  fi>rmer  veas,  nevertheless, 
unable  to  maintain  himself  in  Lower  Ita- 
ly, but  the  Greeks,  on  the  contrarv,  gained 
a  firmer  footing,  and  formed,  of  the  re- 
gions taken  from  the  Saracens,  a  senarate 
province,  called  the  Thema  of  Lombardy^ 
which  continued  under  their  dominion, 
though  without  prejudice  to  the  liberty  of 
the  republics,  upwards  of  a  hundred 
years,  being  governed  by  a  catapan  (gov- 
emoi^general)  at  Bari.  Otho  the  <jmat 
himself  did  not  succeed  in  driving  them 
altogether  firom  Italy.  The  manria|(e  of 
his  son,  Otho  II,  with  the  Greek  princess 
Theopbania,  put  an  end  to  his  exertions 
for  this  purpose,  as  did  the  unfiHtiuiate 
battle  at  BasenteUo  to  the  similar  attempts 
renewed  by  Otho  II  (980). 

Fowrih  Period.—Ihnn  (Xho  the  Grtai  to 
Gregory  VII  (1073).  The  Dominion  of 
tht  German  Kings,  In  opposidon  to  the 
designs  of  the  count  of  iSisculum,  who 
wished  to  supplant  the  absent  emperor  at 
Rome,  a  noble  Roman,  the  consul  Cres- 
ccnduB,  attempted  to  govern  Rome  under 
the  semblance  of  her  ancient  hbcity  (960^ 
Otho  II,  king  since  973,  occupicMi  with 
his  projects  of  conquest  in  Lower  Italy, 
did  not  interfere  with  this  administration, 
which  became  formidable  to  the  vicious 
popes  Boniface  VII  and  John  XV.  But, 
when  Otho  III,  who  bad  reigned  in  Ger- 
many since  963,  raised  his  kinsman  Greg- 
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ay  V  to  the  popedom,  Crescentius 
cmned  the  Imer  to  be  ezfteUedy  and  John 
XVI,  a  Greek,  to  be  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple. He  abo  endeayond  to  pbce  Bome 
again  under  the  namiiial  aupremacy  of 
the  Bymantine  empire.  Otho,  however, 
reinfllaftBd  Qn»ory,  beaieged  Crescenlius 
9D  the  eaatfe  of  St  Aagelo,  took  him  pria- 
ooer,  and  cauaed  him  to  be  beheaded 
with  13  other  DoUe  Romana  (986).  But 
the  Eomana  again  threw  off  tneir  allegi- 
ance to  the  emperor,  and  yielded  only  to 
foree.  On  the  death  <^Othom  (1002), 
the  Italians  eonadered  their  conneiion 
with  the  German  empire  as  diaBolved. 
Httdiun,  marquia  of  Ivrea,  waa  elected 
kinff,  and  crowned  at  P^via.  Thia  waa  a 
aomcient  motive  for  Milan,  the  enemy  of 
Pkvia,  to  declare  for  Heniy  II  (in  Itahr,  I) 
of  Germany.  A  dril  war  enaued,  in 
wfaidi  ereiy  city,  relying  on  its  walk, 
took  a  mater  or  leai  part  Heniy  was 
choaen  nnc  of  Italy,  fy  the  noblea  a»- 
aemUed  inFavia ;  but  dfltuibancea  aroae, 
in  which  a  nait  oi  the  dty  waa  destroyed 
by  fire  (A.  D.  1004).  Not  till  after  Haidu- 
m^  de«ith  (1015)  waa  Heniy  recognised  as 
king  by  all  Lombardy ;  he  was  aueceeded 
t»y  Connd  II  (m  Italy,  I).  At  a  diet  held 
at  P^Bi^^^igiU^  near  Piacenza,  in  1037,  Con- 
md  made  the  fiefi  hereditaiy  by  a  ftinda- 
mental  law  of  the  empire,  and  endeavored 
to  give  Btabili^  and  tranquilfi^  to  the 
alalB,  hot  without  auccesB.     llie  citiea 

ah^h  were  daily  becoming  more  power- 
)  and  liie  biahope  were  enflnged  mcon- 
timial  quaneb  with  the  nomlitv,  and  the 
nobility  with  their  vasaals^  which  could  not 
be  repressed.  Republican  Rome,  under 
the  influence  of  the  fiunily  of  Crescentius, 
could  be  reduced  to  obedience  neither  by 
Henry  II  and  Conrad  II  nor  by  thepopee. 
When  Hemy  III  (m  Italy,  II),  the  son  and 
sncoeasor  of  Conrad  (1039)^  entered  Italy 
(1046)^  he  found  three  popes  in  Rome,  all  of 
whom  he  deponed,  appcwited  in  their  stead 
Clement  II,  and  ever  after  filled  the  papal 
chair,  by  his  own  authority,  with  virtuous 
German  ecclesiastics.  This  reform  gave 
die  popea  new  consequence,  which  afier- 
became   fatal  to  his  successor. 


Henry  died  in  1056.  During  the  k>] 
minority  of  his  son  Henry  IV  (in  Italy,  III,, 
the  poBi^  of  the  popes,  directed  by  the 
monk  ifilddMand  (afierwards  Gregoiy 
VII)b  aucoeedeid  in  creating  an  opposition, 
wUeh  soon  became  formidable  to  the 
aeenlar  power.  (See  Pope.)  The  Nor- 
mans also  contributed  to  thia  result  As 
early  as  1016,  waniorB  from  Normandy 
had  eatalilished  themselves  in  Calabria  and 
Apdla.    Allica  sometimea  of  the  Lom- 


bards, sometimes  of  the  repub&cs,  some- 
times of  the  Greeks  against  each  other 
and  against  the  Saracens,  they  constant^ 
became  more  powerful  by  petty  vrars. 
Hie  great  prepanitionaof  lieoIX  for  their 
ezpulaion  terminated  in  his  defeat  and 
capture  (1053).  On  the  other  hand,  Nico- 
las II  unitea  vrith  the  Norman  princes, 
and,  in  1099,  invested  Robert  Uuiscard 
with  all  the  territories  conquered  by  him 
in  Lower  Italy.  From  that  time,  the 
pope,  in  his  conflicts  with  the  imper^ 
power,  relied  on  the  support  of  his  fkithful 
vassal,  the  duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria, 
to  which  Sicily  was  soon  added.  While 
the  small  statea  of  the  south  were  thus 
united  into  one  kifpe  <me,  the  kingdom  in 
the  north  vras  dissolving  into  smaller 
statea.  Hie  Lombard  cities  were  laying 
the  foundation  of  their  ftiture  importance. 
Venice.  Genoa  and  Pisa  were  alreadv 
powaful.  The  Pisanese,  who,  in  960, 
had  given  to  Otho  II  effident  aid  against 
the  Greeks  in  Lower  Italy,  and,  in  1005, 
boldly  attacked  the  Saracens  there,  ven- 
tured, in  connexion  with  the  Genoese  (no 
less  warlike  and  (billed  in  navigation),  to 
assail  the  infideb  in  their  own  territoiy, 
and  twice  conq^uered  Sardinia  (1017  and 
1050),  which  they  divided  into  several 
hr^  fiefi,  and  mstributed  them  among 
their  principal  citizens. 

lytk  PeriodL—Ihm  Oregory  Vliio  UU 
IWqfiheHokmtUMfm.  Strvgi^  of  the 
Popes  and  RepuUUs  wUh  Uie  Emperon. 
Gregory  VII  humbled  Henry  IV  in  1077. 
Urban  II  instigated  the  emperor's  own 
sons  against  their  &ther.  Conrad,  the 
eldest,  was  crovmed  kinff  of  Italv  in  1098, 
after  whoee  death  (1101)  Heniy,  the  second 
son,  succeeded  in  deposing  his  &ther  firom 
the  imperial  throne.  Heniy  V,  the  crea- 
ture of^  the  pope,  soon  became  his  oppo- 
nent; but,  after  a  severe  conflict,  con- 
cluded with  him  the  concordate  of  Worms 
(1122).  A  main  point,  which  remained 
unsettled,  gave  rise  to  new  difficuldes  m 
the  12th  and  13th  centuries— the  estate  of 
Matilda,  marchioness  of  Tuscany,  who 
(died  1115),  by  a  will,  the  validity  of  which 
was  disputed  by  the  emperor,  bequeathed 
all  her  properly  to  the  papal  see.  Mean- 
wMe,  in  the  southi  the  Norman  state 
(1130),  under  Roger  I,  was  formed  into  a 
lungdom,  fi^om  the  ruins  of  republican 
liberty  and  of  the  Greek  and  Lombard 
dominion.  (See  SiciKes^  tiie  3\ao.)  In 
the  small  republics  of  the  north  of  Italy, 
the  government  was,  in  most  cases,  divia- 
ed  between  the  consuls,  the  lesser  council 
(credcnza),  the  creat  council,  and  the  oop- 
ular  assembly  {pariamenioy    Petty  feuds 
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developed  their  youthful  en&r^fes.  Such 
were  tnoee  that  tenniiiated  with  the  de» 
stroction  of  Lodi  by  Milan  (1111),  aod  tlie 
ten  years'  siege  of  Como  by  the  forces  of 
all  the  Lombard  cities  (1118--1128).  The 
subjugation  of  this  city  rendered  Milan  the 
fiist  power  in  Lombardv,  and  most  of  the 
neighboring  cities  were  her  allies.  Others 
formed  a  counter  alliance  with  her  antag- 
onist, Pavia.  Disputes  between  Milui 
and  Cremona  were  the  occasion  of  the 
first  war  between,  the  two  unions  (1129), 
to  which  the  contest  of  Lothaii-e  II  and 
Conrad  of  HolSenstaufen  for  the  crown. 
Boon  gave  another  direction.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  Qibellnes  (favorers  of 
the  eniperor)  and  the  Guelfs  (the  adhe- 
rents or  the  &mily  of  Gkielfs  (q.  v.),  and, 
in  general,  the  partv  of  the  popes).  In 
Rome,  the  love  of  liberty,  restrained  by 
Gregoiy  VII,  rose  in  proportion  as  his 
successors  ruled  with  less  energy.  The 
schisms  between  Grelasius  II  and  Gregory 
VIII,  Innocent  II  and  Anaeletus  II,  re- 
newed the  hopes  of  the  Romana  Arnold 
of  Brescia,  formerly  proscribed  (1139)  for 
his  violent  attacks  against  the  luxury  of 
the  clei^  in  that  country,  was  their 
leader  (1146).  After  eight  years,  Adrian 
IV  succeeded  in  effecting  his  execution. 
Frederic  I  of  Hohenstaufen  (called  Barbor 
roasa)  crossed  the  Alps  six  times,  in  order 
to  defend  his  possessions  in  Italy  against 
the  republicanism  of  the  Lombcud  cities. 
Embracing  the  cause  of  Pavia  as  the  weak- 
er, he  devastated  (1154)  the  territory  of  Mi- 
lan, destroyed  Tortona,  and  was  crowned 
in  Pavia  and  Rome.  In  1 158,  he  reduced 
Milan,  demolished  the  fortifications  of  Pia- 
cenza,  and  held  a  diet  at  Roncaglia,  where 
he  extended  die  imperial  prerogatives  con- 
formably with  the  Justinian  code,  gave  the 
cities  chief  magistrates  {podesta),  and 
proclaimed  a  general  peace.  His  rigor 
tiaving '  excited  a  new  rebellion,  he  re- 
duced Crema  to  ashes  (1160),  compelled 
Milan  to  submission,  and,  ha^dn?  driven 
out  all  the  inhabitants,  demolished  the 
fortifications  (1162).  Nothing,  however, 
but  tlie  terror  of  his  arms  upheld  liis 
jpower.  When  the  emperor  entered  ItiJy 
(1163)  vrithout  an  army,  the  cities  con- 
cluded a  union  for  maintaining  their  free- 
dom, which,  in  1167,  was  converted  into 
the  Lombard  confederacy.  The  confed- 
erates restored  Milan,  and,  to  hold  in 
liieck  the  Gibeline  city  of  Pavia,  built  a 
new  city,  called,  in  honor  of  the  pope, 
,^He3sandna,  Neither  Frederic's  govern- 
or, Christian,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  nor 
he  himself,  could  effect  any  thing  against 
the  confederacy ;  the  former  failed  l^fore 


Anoona  (1174),  with  all  the  power  of 
Gibeline  Tuscany ;  and  the  latter,  with 
the  Germans,  before  Alexandria  (1175). 
He  was  also  defeated  by  Milan,  at  Legna- 
no,  in  1176.  He  then  concluded  a  con* 
cordate  with  Alexander  III,  and  a  truce 
with  the  cities  (1176),  at  Venice,  and  a 
peace,  which  secured  their  independence, 
at  Constance  (1183).  The  republics  re- 
tained the  podegUt  (foreign  noblemen,  now 
elected  by  themselves)  as  judges  and  gen- 
erals. As  formerly,  all  were  to  take  the 
oath  of  fealty  and  allegiance  to  the  empe- 
ror. But,  instead  of  so^ngthening  their 
league  into  a  permanent  confederacy  (the 
only  safety  for  Italy),  they  were  soon  split 
into  new  motions,  when  the  designs  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  on  the  throne  of  Sicily 
drew  Frederic  and  lieniy  VI  (V)  from 
Lombardy.  The  defeat  of  the  united 
forces  of  almost  all  Lombardy,  on  the 
Offlio,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Brescia,  though 
interior  in  numbers,  is  celebrated  under 
the  name  of  Zioifiatomorfo  (1197).  Amons 
the  nobles,  the  Da  Romano  were  the  chiefs 
of  the  Gibelines,  and  the  marquises  of 
Este  of  the  Gkielfe.  During  the  minority 
of  Frederic  II,  and  the  disputes  for  tlie 
succession  to  the  German  throne.  Inno- 
cent III  (Frederic's  guardian)  succeeded 
in  reestablishing  the  secular  authority  of 
the  holy  see  in  Rome  and  the  suirounding 
country,  and  in  enforcing  its  claims  to  the 
donations  of  Charlemagne  and  Matilda. 
He  also  brought  over  almost  ail  Tuscany, 
except  Pisa,  to  the  piurty  of  the  Guelfs 
(1197).  A  blmd  hereditary  hatred,  rather 
than  a  zeal  for  the  cause,  inspired  the  par- 
ties ;  for  when  a  Guelf  (Otho  IV)  ascended 
the  imperial  throne,  the  Quem  became 
his  party,  and  the  Gibelines  the  pope's; 
but  the  reversion  of  the  imperial  crown  to 
the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  in  die  parson 
of  Frederic  II,  soon  restored  the  ancient 
relations  (1212).  In  Florence,  this  party 
spirit  gave  pretence  and  aliment  (1215)  to 
tiie  disputes  of  the  Buondelmonti  and  Do- 
nati  with  die  Uberti  and  Amidei,  originat- 
ing in  private  causes;  and  most  cities 
were  thus  internally  divided  into  Guelft 
and  Gibelines.  The  Giielf  cities  of  Lom- 
bardy renewed  tiie  Lombard  confederacy, 
in  1226.  The  Dominican,  John  of  Vi- 
cenza,  attacked  these  civil  wars.  Tlie 
assembly  at  Paquara  (12^)  seemed  to 
crown  his  exertions  with  success ;  but  his 
attempt  to  obtain  secular  power  in  Vicen- 
za  occasioned  his  fall.  Afler  the  emperor 
had  returned  from  his  crusade  (1230),  he 
waged  war,  with  varying  success,  against 
the  cities  and  against  Gregory  IX,  heed- 
less of  the  excommunication,  while  Ezze- 
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lin  da  fiomaoo,  under  the  preteoce  of 
fiiToriDg  the  Gibelinee,  estaolished,  by 
eveiy  kind  of  violence,  his  own  power  in 
Padua,  Verona,  Vicenza  and  the  neigh- 
borhood. ThejMpal  court  succeeded  in 
seducinj^  the  Pisanese  family  of  the  Vis- 
conti  of  Gallura  in  Sardinia,  finom  the  re- 
public, and  rendenng  them  its  vaasak, 
notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  the  re- 
public, an^  especially  of  the  counts  of 
Ghenudesca.  Thence  Pisa,  too,  was  di- 
vided into  Gibelines  (Conti)  and  Guelft 
(Visccmti).  Frederic,  however,  married 
his  natural  son,  Enzius,  to  a  Visconti,  and 
gave  him  the  title  of  JEnng'o/'Siirtiima.  The 
plan  of  Grecory  IX^  to  depose  Frederic, 
was  succesBtulIy  executed  by  Innocent  IV, 
in, the  council  of  Lyons  (1245).  This 
completely  weakened  the  Gibeline  party, 
which  was  already  nearly  undermined  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  mendicant  orders. 
The  feithfiil  Parma  revolted ;  the  triumph 
<^  the  Gibelines  in  Florence  (1248)  lasted 
only  two  years ;  and  their  second  victory, 
after  the  battle  of  Monte  Aperto  (1260), 
gave  them  the  ascendency  but  six  years. 
The  Bolognese  united  all  the  cities  of  Ita- 
ly in  a  Guelf  league,  and,  in  the  battle  of 
the  Panaro  (1249),  took  Enzius  prisoner, 
whom  they  never  released.  IntheTrevi- 
san  Mark  alone,  the  Gibelines  possessed 
the  supremacy,  by  means  of  Ezzelin,  till 
he  fell  before  a  crusade  of  all  the  Guelis 
against  him  (1255).  But  these  contests 
were  fatal  to  liberty  ;  the  house  Delia 
Scala  followed  that  of  Romano  in  the  do- 
minion, and  Milan  itself,  with  a  great  part 
of  Lombordy,  found  masters  in  me  house 
Delia  Torre.  Tyrants  every  where  arose ; 
the  maritime  republics  and  the  republic 
of  Tuscany  alone  remained  free. 

Sixth  Period.-^From  the  FaU  of  Ike  Ho- 
henataufm  to  theFormoHon  of  the  modem 
9UxU$.  In  this  period,  difierent  princes 
attenrpted  to  usurp  the  sovereignty  of 
Italy.— 1.  The  Pnncts  of  Ar^ou,  After 
Charles  I  of  Anjou  had  hecome,  by  the 
favor  of  the  pope,  king  of  Naples,  senator 
of  Rome,  papal  vicar  in  Tuscany,  and  had 
directed  his  -  ambition  to  the  throne  of 
Italy  (a  policy  m  which  his  succesBors 
persevered),  Uie  names  of  G%i4fs  and 
Qibdinea  acquired  a  new  signincation. 
The  former  denoted  the  friends,  the  latter 
the  enemies,  of  the  French.  To  tliese 
Actions  were  addocH  in  the  republics,  the 
Dailies  of  the  nobility  and  the  people,  tlie 
latter  of  which  was  almost  universally 
victorious.  The  honest  exertions  of  the 
noble  Gregory  X  (who  died  1276)  to 
estaUiahpeace,  were  of  no  avail ;  those  of.  i 
Nicolas  III,  who  feared  the  preponderance , 
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of  Charies,  were  more  efficient ;  but  Mar- 
tin IV  (1280),  servilely  devoted  to  Charies, 
destroyed  every  thing  which  had  been 
effected,  and  persecuted  the  GibeUnes 
with  new  animosity.  A  different  interest*^ 
that  of  trade  and  navigation — impelled  the 
maritime  republics  to  mutual  ware.  The 
Genoese  assisted  Michael  Palseologus 
(1261)  to  recover  Constantinople  from  the 
Venetians,  and  received  in  return  Chios)  at 
Meioria,  they  annihilated  (1284)  the  navy  of 
the  Pisans,  and  completed  their  dominion 
of  the  sea  by  a  victory  over  the  Venetians  at 
Curzola  (1298).  Florence  rendered  its 
democracy,  complete  by  the  banishtnent 
of  all  the  nobles  (1282),  and  strengthened 
the  Guelf  party  by  wise  measures;  but  a 
new.  schism,  caused  by  the  insi^ificant 
Pistoia,  soon  divided  the  Guelfs  m  Flor- 
ence and  all  Tuscany  into  two.fiictions — 
the  Neri  (Black)  and  BianchI  (White) 
(1900).  The  latter  were  ahitost  all  expel- 
led by  die  intrigues  of  Bonifiice  VIII,  and 
ioined  the  Gibelines  (ld02\.  .  In  Lom- 
oardy,  freedom  seemed  to  have  expired, 
when  the  people,  v^eary^of  the  everiasting 
feuds  of  their  tyrants,  rose  in  most  of  the 
cities,  and  expelled,,  them  (1302 — 6),  ui- 
ciudinff  the  Visconti,  who  had  supplanted 
the  Delia  Torre  (1277)  in  the  government 
of  Milan.— 2.  The  Gemutna  and  At  Detta 
Scala,  Henry  VII,  the  first  emperor  who 
had  appeared  in  Italy  for  60  years  (1310), 
restorea  the  princes  to  their  cides,  and 
found  general  submission  to  his  requisi- 
tions, peace  among  the  parties,  and  hom- 
age to  the  empire.  Florence  alone  under- 
took the  glorious  part  which  she  so  nobly 
sustained  for  two  centuries,  as  the  guardian 
of  Italian  fieedom,  chose  Robert  of  Naples, 
the  enemy  of  Henry,  her  protector  for  five 
years,  and  remained  free  while  Italy 
swarmed  with  tyrants.  The  Gibeline 
Pisa  received  a  master  after  the  death  of 
Heniy,  in  Uguccione  della  Faggiuola 
(13141  Ailer  his  expulsion,  Lucca,  which 
he  also  ruled,  received  another  lord  in 
Castruccio  Castraconi  (1316);  Padim  fell 
(1318)  to  the  house  of  Carrara;  Alexan- 
dria, Tortona  (1315)  and  Cremona  (1322) 
to  die  Visconti  of  Milan ;  Mantua  (gov- 
erned, since  1275,  by  the  Bonacossi),  de- 
volved,'by  inheritance,  to  the  Gonzagas 
(1328);  in  Ferrara,  the  long-contested  do- 
minion of  the  Este  was  established  (1317U 
and  Ravenna  vras  governed,  firom  127a, 
by  the  Polenta.  In  the  other  cities,  the 
same  tyranny  existed,  but  frequently 
changing  finom  family  to  fSunily,  and 
therefore  more  oppressive.  These  petty 
princes,  especially  Delia  Scala,  Matteo 
Visconti,  and  Castniccioy  were  a  counter- 
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poise  to  the  ambitious  views  or  Robert  of 
Maples,  appointed  by  Clement  V  imperial 
vicar  in  ludy.  Robert,  however,  acquired 
for  his  son,  Charles  of  Calabria,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Florence  and  Sienna,  which 
he  retained  till  his  death  (1328).  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  who  came  to  Italy  (1327)  to 
reduce  the  Anjous  and  the  Guelm,  became 
himself  at  variance  with  the  Gibelines, 
whom  he  alienated  by  his  caprice  and 
perfidy ;  and  the  character  of  John  XXII 
BO  cooled  the  zeal  of  the  Guelfs,  that  both 
parties,  recognising  the  common  interest 
of  liberty,  became  somewhat  more  friend- 
ly. The  amiable  adventurer .  John,  king 
of  Bohemia^  suddenly  entered  Italy  (1330). 
Invited  by  the  inhabitants  of  Brescia, 
favored  by  the  pope,  elected  lord  of  Luc- 
ca, eveiy  where  acting  the  part  of  a  medi- 
ator and  peacemaker,  he  would  have  suc- 
ceed^ in  establishing  the  power  at  which 
he  aimed,  had  he  not  been  opposed  by  the 
Florentines.  On  his  second  expedition  to 
Italy  (1333),  Azzo  Visconti,  Mastino  della 
Scaila,  and  Robert  of  Naples,  united  against 
him  and  his  ally,  the  papal  legate  Ber- 
trand  of  Poiet,  who  aspired  to  the  domin- 
ion of  Bologna.  After  the  downfall  of 
both  (1334),  when  the  Pepoli  began  to 
rule  in  Bologna^  Mastino  delta  Scala,  mas- 
ter of  half  Lombaidy  and  of  Lucca,  began 
to  menace  the  freedom  of  Lombardy. 
Florence  led  the  opposition  against  him, 
and  excited  a  war  or  the  league,  in  which 
it  gained  nothing  but  the  security  of  its 
libwty.  After  the  baffled  Mastino  had 
sold  Lucca  to  the  Florentines,  the  Pisans 
arose,  and  conquered  it  for  themselves 
(1342).  In  Rome,  torn  by  aristocrats, 
Cola  Rienzi  (1347)  sought  to  restore  order 
and  tranquillity ;  he  was  appointed  tribune 
of  the  people,  but  was  forced,  afler  seven 
months,  to  vield  to  the  nobility.  Having 
returned,  after  seven  years  of  banishment, 
with  the  legate  cardinal  Albornoz  (1354), 
he  ruled  axain  a  short  time,  when  he  was 
murdered  m  an  insurrection.  The  Geno- 
ese, tired  of  the  perpetual  disputes  of  the 
Gibeline  Spinolas  and  Dorias  with  the 
Guelf  Grimaldi  and  Fieschi,  banished  all 
these  fiimilies  in  1339,  and  made  Simon 
Boccanegra  their  first  doge.  In  Pisa,  the 
Gibelines,  the  council  of  the  captain-gen- 
eral, Ricciani  doUa  Gherardesca,  separated 
into  two  new  parties,  Bergolini  and  Ras- 
panti,  of  whom  the  former,  under  Andrea 
Gambacorti,  expelled  the  latter  (1348). 
About  this  time,  Italy  sufiered  by  a  terrible 
ftmine  (1347)  and  a  stiU  more  terrible 
{lestileDce  (1348),  which  swept  away  two 
thirds  of  the  population.  No  less  terrible 
was  the  soourge  of  the  bcmde  (banditti)^  or 


laiige  companies  of  soldiers,  who,  after 
every  peace,  continued  the  vrar  on  their 
own  account,  ravaging  the  whole  countxy 
with  fire  and  sword ;  such  as  the  bands  of 
the  count  Werner  (1348)  and  of  Montreal 
(1354J.--3.  Hie  VtscorOL  John  Visconti, 
archbishop  and  lord  of  Milan,  and  his  suc- 
cessors, were  checked  in  their  dangerous 
projects  for  extending  their  power,  not  so 
much  by  Charles  Prs  expedition  throudbi 
Italy,  and  by  the  exertions  of  innumerable 
papal  legates,  as  by  the  wisdom  and  in- 
trepidity of  the  repubfics,  especially  of  the 
Florentine.  Charles  appeared  in  1355, 
overthrew  in  Pisa  the  Gambacorti,  elevat- 
ing the  Raspanti,  destroyed  in  Sienna  the 
dominion  of  the  Nine,  to  which  succeeded 
that  of  the  Twelve,  subjected  for  the  mo- 
ment all  Tuscany,  and  compelled  Florence 
itself  to  purchase  the  title  of  an  imperial 
city.  In  1363,  he  effected  but  litdeY^gainst 
the  Visconti,  fi'eed  Lucca  fix>m  the  risan- 
ese  power,  and  overthrew  the  Twelve  in 
Sienna ;  but  his  attacks  on  the  liberty  of 
Pisa  and  Sienna  failed  in  consequence  of 
the  valor  of  the  citizens.  Pope  Innocent 
VI  succeeded  in  conquering  the  whole  of 
the  States  of  the  Church  by  means  of  the 
cardinal  legate  Egidius  Albornoz  (1354 — 
60) ;  but,  reduc^  to  extremities  by  the 
oppressions  of  the  legates,  and  encour- 
aged by  Florence,  the  enemy  of  all  tyran- 
ny, the  conquered  cities  revolted  in  1375. 
xhe  cruelties  of  cardinal  Robert  of  Gene- 
va (afterwards  Clement  VII),  and  of  bis 
band  of  soldiers  fit)m  Bretagne,  produced 
only  a  partial  subjuffation;  and  in  the 
great  sclusm,  the  freedom  of  these  cities, 
or  rather  the  power  of  their  petty  tyrants, 
was  fully  confirmed.  The  Visconti, 
meanwhile,  persisting  in  their  schemes  of 
conquest,  arrayed  the  whole  strength  of 
Italy  in  opposition  to  Uiem,  and  caused 
the  old  fistctions  of  Guelfs  and  Gibelines 
to  be  fbreotten  in  the  impending  danger. 
Genoa  submitted  to  John  Visconti  (ldo3), 
who  had  purchased  Bologna  fiK>m  the  Pe- 
poli (1350) ;  but  his  enterprise  against  Tus- 
cany failed  through  the  resistance  of  the 
confederated  Tuscan  republics.  Another 
league  against  him  was  concluded  by  the 
Venetians  (1354)  with  the  petty  tyrants  of 
Lombardy.  But  the  union  of  the  Floren- 
tines vrith  the  Visconti  asainst  ibe  papal 
legates  (1375),  continued  but  a  short  time. 
In  Florence,  the  Guelf^  were  divided  into 
the  parties  of  the  Ricci  and  the  Albizzi. 
The  sedition  of  the  Ciompi  (1378),  to  which 
this  save  rise,  was  quelled  by  Michad  di 
Lando,  who  had  been  elected  gonfiJoni- 
ere  by  themselves,  in  a  vray  no  less  manlj 
than  disinterested.    The  Venetiaiifl^  Im- 
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tated  mith  Gamra  on  account  of  the  as- 
fliatBDce  he  had  ffiven  the  Genoese  in  the 
war  at  ChiosEza  (1379),  looked  quietly  ou 
while  John  Galeazzo  ViBconti  deprived 
the  Delia  Scala  and  Carrara  of  all  their 
posBeesions  (1387  and  1388),  and  Florence 
alone  aasistBd  the  unfortunate  princes. 
FiBucis  Carrara  made  himself  agam  mas- 
ter of  Padua  (1390),  and  maintained  his 
advanta^eSy  till  he  sunk  under  the  enmity 
of  the  Venetians  (1406),  who,  changing 
their  policy,  became  henceforth,  instead 
of  the  opponents,  the  rivals  of  the  ambi- 
tious views  of  the  ViscontL  John  Gale- 
azzo obtained  from  the  emperor  Wences- 
laua  the  invesdture  of  Milan  as  a  duchy 
(1395),  purchased  Pisa  (which  his  natural 
son  Gabriel  bargained  away  to  Florence, 
1405)  from  the  tyrant  Genird  of  Appiano 
(who  reserved  only  the  principality  of  Pi- 
omlnno),  and  subjugated  Sienna  (1399), 
Perugia  (1400)  and  Bologna  (1402),  so  that 
Florence,  fearfully  menaced,  alone  stood 
against  lum  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  On 
his  death  (1402),  the  prospect  brightened, 
and,  during  the  minority  of  his  sons,  a 
neat  pordon  of  his  states  was  lost  When 
Ladislaus  of  Naples,  taking  advantage  of 
the  schism,  made  himself  master  of  all  the 
Ecclesiastical  States,  and  threatened  to 
conquer  all  Italy  (1409),  Florence  acain 
alone  dared  to  resist  liim.  But  this  dan- 
ger was  transitoiy ;  the  Visconti  soon  rose 
up  again  in  opposition.  Duke  Philip  Ma- 
ria reconquered  all  his  states  of  Lombardy, 
by  means  of  the  great  Carmagnola  (1416 
>-20).  Genoa,  also,  which  was  sometimes 

g'ven  up,  in  nominal  freedom,  to  stormy 
ctions  (of  the  Fregosi,  Adomi,  Montaho,' 
Guarco),  and  at  other  times  was  subject  to 
France  (1396),  or  to  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat  (1411),  submitted  to  him  (14211 
Florence  subsequently  entered  into  an  al- 
liance against  him  with  the  Venetians 
(1425) ;  and  by  means  of  Carmagnola,  who 
had  now  come  over  to  them,they  conquered 
the  whole  country  as  fiir  as  the  Adda,  and 
retiuned  it  in  the  peace  of  Ferrara  (1428). 
In  Perugia,  the  great  condottiere  firaccio 
da  Montone,  of  me  party  of  the  Baglioni, 
succeeded  in  becoming  master  of  this  city 
and  of  all  Umbria,  and,  for  a  period,  even 
of  Rome  (1416).  In  Sienna,  the  Petrucci 
attained  a  permanent  dominion  (1430). 
—4.  Balance  of  Iks  RaHan  States.  After 
Milan  had  been  enfeebled  by  the  Vene- 
tians and  Florentines,  and  while  Alphonso 
of  Arragon  was  constantly  disturbed  in 
Naples  (see  M^des)  by  the  Anjou  party, 
no  dangerous  predominance  of  power 
existed  in  Italy,  though  mutual  jealousy 
still  excited  frequent  wars,  in  wluch  two 


parties  among  the  Italian  mercenaiy  soi- 
diers,  the  Biacheschi  (from  Braccio  da 
Montone)  and  the  Sforzeschi  (so  called 
from  Sforza  Attendolo),  continued  always 
hostile  to  each  other,  contnuy  to  the  cus- 
tom of  those  mercenary  bands.  After  the 
extinction  of  the  Visconti  (1447),  Francis 
Sforza  succeeded  in  giuning  possession 
of  the  Milanese  state  (1450).  (See  Miian,) 
The  Venetians,  who  aimed  at  territorial  ag- 
grandizement, having  formed  a  connexion 
with  some  princes  agiunst  him,  he  found 
an  ally  in  Florence,  wluch,  with  a  change 
of  circumstances,  wisely  altered  her  policy. 
About  this  time,  the  ftmily  of  the  Medici 
attained  to  power  in  that  city  by  their 
wealth  and  talent  (BeeMetHcL)  MHan 
(where  the  Sforza  had  established  them- 
selves), Venice  (which  possessed  half  of 
Lombard yl  Florence  (wisely  managed  bv 
Lorenzo  Medici),  the  States  of  the  Chureh 
(for  the  most  part  restored  to  the  holy  tee), 
and  Naples  (which  was  incapable  of  em- 
ploying its  forces  m  direct  attacks  on 
other  states),  constituted,  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, the  pohtical  balance  of  Italy,  which, 
during  the  manifold  feuds  of  these  states, 
permitted  no  one  to  become  danaerous  to 
the  independence  of  the  rest,  till  l^,when 
Charles  VIII  of  France  entered  Ital^  to 
conquer  Naples,  and  Louis  More  Sforza 
played  tlie  part  ftrat  of  his  ally,  then  of  his 
enemy,  while  the  pope,  Alexander  VI, 
eagerly  sought  the  friendshi{>  of  the 
French,  to  promote  the  exaltation  of  his 
son,  Ceesar  Borgia. — 5.  ConUgt  offjsreign 
Poiten  for  Provmcea  in  Jtofy.  Chmee 
Vin  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Nades 
and  all  Italy;  his  successor,  Louis  All, 
was  also  expelled,  by  Ferdinand  the  Cath- 
olic, from  Naples  (conquered  in  1504).  He 
was  more  successftil  against  Miian,  which, 
supported  by  hereditary  claims,  he  sub- 
jected to  himself  in  1500.  Ceesar  Boma's 
attempts  to  acquire  the  sovereignty  of  Ita- 
ly were  frustrated  by  the  death  of  his 
frither  (1505);  when  the  warlike  pope, 
Julius  II,  completed  the  subjugation  of 
the  States  of  the  Church,  not,  indeed,  for  a 
son  or  nephew,  but  in  the  name  of  the 
holy  see.  He  concluded  with  Manmilian 
I,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  Louis  XII, 
the  league  of  Cambray  (1506)  against  the 
ambitious  policy  of  the  Venetians,  who 
artfully  succeeded  in  dissolving  the  lea^e, 
which  threatened  them  with  destruction. 
The  pope  then  formed  a  league  with  the 
Venetians  themselves,  Spain,  and  the  Swiss, 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  French 
from  Italy.  This  holy  league  (150D)  did 
not,  however,  then  attain  its  object,  al- 
though Julius  was  littie  aflfected  by  die 
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FVencli  and  Oennan  council  held  at  Pisa 
to  depose  him.  Max.  Sfohsa,  who  had  re- 
acquired Milan  (1512), '  relmquished  it 
without  reserve  to  Francis  I  (1515) ;  but 
the  emperor  Charles  V  assumed  it  as  a 
reverted  fief  of  the  empire,  and  conferred  it 
onFranccsco  Sforza,  brother  of  Maximilian 
(1520).  This  was  the  cause  of  violent 
wars,  in  which  the  efforts  of  Francis  were 
always  unsuccessful.  He  was  taken  priso- 
ner at  Pavia  (1525|,  and,  with  his  other 
claims,  was  compelled  to  renounce  those 
on  Milan,  which  remained  to  Sforza,  and, 
after  his  death  (1540),  was  granted  by 
Charics  V  to  his  son  Philip.  The  Medi- 
eean  popes,  Leo  X  (1513)  and  Clement 
VII  (1523),  were  bent,  for  the  most  part, 
OD  tne  ai^grandizement  of  tlieir  &mily. 
Charles  V,  to  whom  all  Italy  submitted 
a^r  the  battle  of  Pavia,  frustrated,  indeed, 
the  attempts  of  Clement  VII  to  weaken  his 
power,  and  conquered  and  pillaged  Rome 
(1587);  but,  being  reconciled  with  tlie 
pope;  he  raised  (1530)  the  Medici  to  prince- 
ly authority.  Florence,  incensed  at  tlie 
foolish  conduct  of  Pietro  towards  France, 
had  banished  the  Medici,  in  1494,  but 
recalled  them  in  1512,  and  was  now 
compelled  to  take  a  station  among  the 
'principalities,  under  duke  Alexander  I  de' 
Medici.  Italian  policy,  of  which  Florence 
had  liitherto  been  the  soul,  from  this  pe- 
riod, is  destitute  of  a  common  spirit,  and 
the  oistory  of  Italy  is  therefore  destitute 
of  a  central  point 

Seventh  Period, — Mutations  of  the  Balian 
States  douni  to  the  French  Revolution,  Af- 
ter the  extinction  of  the  male  branch  of 
the  marquises  of  Montferrat,  Charles  V 
gave  this  country  to  the  Gronzaca  of  Man- 
tra (1536).  Maximilian  II  subsequently 
(i573)  raised  Montferrat  to  a  duchy.  The 
Fiorentines  fidled  (1537)  in  a  new  attempt 
to  emancipate  themselves  after  the  mur- 
der of  duke  Alexander.  Cosmo  I  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  government,  by  the 
influence  of  Charles  V.  Parma  and 
Piacenza,  which  Julius  II  had  con- 
<]uered  for  the  papal  see,  Paul  III  erected 
into  a  duchy  (1545),  which  he  gave  to  his 
natural  son,  Peter  Alois  Famese,  whose 
son  Ottavio  obtained  the  imperial  investi- 
ture in  1556.  Genoa  (see  Genoa),  subject 
to  the  French  since  1499,  found  a  deliv- 
erer in  Andrew  Doria  (1528).  He  found- 
ed the  aristocracy,  and  tlie  conspiracy  of 
Fiesco  (1547)  failed  to  subvert  him.  In 
1553,  besides  Milan,  Charles  V  conferred 
Naples  also  on  his  son  Philip  II.  By  the 
peace  of  Chateau-Cambre8is(1559),  Philip 
ll  and  Henry  II,  of  France,  renounced 
all  their  claims  to  Piedmont,  which  was 


restored  to  its  rightful  sovereign,  duke 
Emanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy,  me  brave 
Spanish  general.  The  legitimate  male 
line  of  the  house  of  E^ste  l^came  extinct 
in  1597,  when  the  illegitimate  Csesaro  of 
Este  obtained  Modena  and  Reggio  from 
the  empire,  and  Ferrara  was  confiscated 
as  a  reverted  fief  by  the  holy  see.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  16th  century,  the  pros- 
perity of  Italy  was  increased  by  a  long 
peace,  as  much  as  the  loss  of  its  commerce 
allowed, — ^Heniy  IV  of  France  having, 
by  the  treaty  of  Lyons,  ceded  Saluzzo,  the 
last  French  possession  in  Italy,  to  Savoy. 
The  tranquillity  continued  till  the  contest 
for  the  succession  of  Mantua  and  Montfer- 
rat, afler  the  extinction  of  the  Gonzaga 
family  (16!^  Misfortunes  in  Germany 
compelled  Ferdmand  II  to  confer  beth 
countries  (1631),  as  a  fief  on  Charles  of 
Nevers,  the  protigi  of  France,  whose 
family  remained  in  possession  till  die  war 
of  Spanish  succession.  In  the  peace  of 
Chierasco  (1631),  Richelieu's  diplomacy 
acquired  also  Pignerol  and  Casale— strong 
points  of  support,  in  case  of  new  inva- 
sions of  Italy^hough  he  had  to  relinquish 
the  latter  (1«J7).  By  the  extinction  of  tha 
house  Delia  Rovera,  the  duchy  of  Uri)ino, 
with  which  Julius  II  had  invested  it,  de- 
volved, in  1631,  to  the  papal  see.  la  tiie 
second  half  of  the  17th  centuiy,  tlie  peace 
of  Italy  was  not  interrupted,  excepting  by 
the  attempts  of  Louis  XIV  on  Savoy  and 
Piedmoiu,  and  appeared  to  be  secured  for 
a  long  time,  by  the  treaty  of  neutrality  at 
Turin  (1696),  when  the  war  of  Spanish 
succession  broke  out  Austria  conquered 
Milan,  Mantua  and  Montferrat  (17061  re- 
tained the  two  first  (Mantua  was  forfeited 
by  the  felony  of  the  duke),  and  gave  the 
latter  to  Savory.  In  the  peace  of^Utrecht 
(1714),  Austria  obtained,  moreover,  Sar- 
dinia and  Naples  ;  Savoy  obtained  Sicily, 
which  it  exchanged  with  Austria  for  Sar- 
rlinia,  from  which  it  assumed  the  royal 
title.  Mont  Genievre  was  made  the 
boundaiy  between  France  and  Italy  The 
house  of  Famese  becoming  extinct  in 
1731,  the  Spanish  Infant  Charles  obtained 
Parma  and  Piacenza.  In  the  war  for  the 
Polish  throne,  of  1733,  Charles  Emmanu- 
el of  Savoy,  in  alliance  with  France  and 
Spain,  conquered  the  Milanese  territory, 
and  received  therefinom,  in  the  peace  of 
Vienna  (1738),  Novara  and  Tortona. 
Charles,  In&nt  of  Spain,  became  king  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  and  ceded  Parma  and 
Piacenza  to  Austria.  The  Medici  of 
Florence,  entitled,  ance  1575,  grand-dukes 
of  Tuscany,  became  extinct  in  1737.  Fran- 
cis Stephan,  duke  of  Lorraine,  now  re- 
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ceired  Tuscany  by  the  preUminari^s  of 
YMona,  and,  liecoaiiiig  emperor  in  1745, 
made  it  the  appanage  of  the  younger  line 
of  the  Auatro-Lorraine  house.  In  the 
war  of  Austrian  succeeenon,  the  Spaniards 
conquered  Milan  (1745),  but  were  expelled 
thence  by  Charles  Emmanuel,  to  whom 
Maria  Theresa  ceded,  in  reward,  some  Mi- 
lanese districts,  viz.  all  of  Vigevanasco 
and  Bobbio,  and  part  of  Anmiera  and 
Pavese.  Massa  and  Cairara  fell  to  Mo- 
dena,  in  1743,  by  right  of  inheritance. 
The  Spanish  In&nt,  don  Philip,  con- 
quered Parma  and  Piacenza  in  his  own 
name,  lost  them,  and  obtained  them  again 
as  a  bereditaiy  duchy,  by  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  (17481  Thus,  in  the  18th 
century,  the  houses  ot  Lorraine,  Bourbon 
and  Savoy  uossesBed  all  Italy,  with  the 
exception  ot  the  ecclesiastical  territories, 
Modena  and  the  republics,  which,  like  a 
superannuated  man,  beheld  widi  apathy 
operations  in  which  they  had  no  share. 
A  quiet  of  40  years  ushered  in  their  do wn- 

Eighlh  Period. — From  tht  French  Rernh- 
lutian  to  iheprtaent  Time,  In  September, 
1792,  the  French  troops  first  peueUated 
into  Savoy,  and  planted  the  trae  of  liberty. 
Though  expelled  for  some  time,  in  1793, 
by  the  Piedmontese  and  Austrians,  they 
held  it  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  na- 
tional convention  had  already  declared 
war  against  Naples,  in  February,  1798. 
In  April,  1794,  the  French  advanced  into 
the  PiedmoiUese  and  Greuoeae  territories, 
but  were  expelled  from  Italy  in  July, 
1795^  by  the  Austrians,  Sardinians  and 
Neapolitans.  In  1796,  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte received  the  chief  command  of  the 
French  army  in  Italy.  He  forced  the  king 
of  Sardinia  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace, 
by  which  the  latter  was  obliged  to  cede 
Nizza  (Nice)  and  Savoy  to  France  ;  con- 
quered Austrian  Lombardy,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mantua  ;  put  the  duke  of  Par- 
ma and  the  pope  under  contribution ;  and 
struck  such  constemadon  into  the  king  of 
Naples,  that  he  begged  for  peace.  After 
Mantua  had  also  fallen,  in  1797,  Bonaparte 
fonned  of  Milan,  Mantua,  the  portion  of 
Parma  north  of  the  Po,  and  Modena,  the 
Cisalpine  republic  {SeeCisalpineRqmblic.) 
France  likewise  made  war  on  the  pope, 
and  annexed  Bologna,  Ferrara  and  Ro- 
magna  to  the  Cisalpine  republic  (1797),  by 
the  peace  of  Tolentino.  The  French 
then  advanced  towards  Rome,  overthrew, 
the  ecclesiasdcal  government,  and  erected 
a  Roman  republic  (1798).  In  Genoa,  Bo- 
naparte occasioned  a  revolution,  by  which 
a  democratic  republic  was  formed  after 
9* 


the  model  of  the  French,  under  the  name 
of  the  Ligtaian  repMic.  Tlie  French 
had,  meanwhile,  penetrated  into  Austria, 
through  the  Venetian  territory.  The  Ve- 
netians now  made  common  cause  with 
the  brave  Tyrolese,  who  gained  advantages 
over  the  French  in  theur  Alps.  Bonaparte, 
therefore,  occupied  Venice  without  strik- 
ing a  blow,  and  gave  the  republic  a  demo- 
cratic constituticm ;  but,  by  the  peace  of 
Campo-Formio  (17th  Oct,  1797),  the  V^ 
netian  territory,  as  far  as  the  Adige,  was 
relinquished  to  Austria,  and  the  rest  in- 
corporated with  the  Cisalpine  repubhc. 
The  king  of  Sardinia  concluded  a  treaty 
of  alliance  and  subttdy  with  France,  Oc- 
tober 25 ;  but,  in  1796,  the  directory,  as- 
sailed in  Rome  from  Naples,  deemed  it 
expedient  to  com|>e]  him  to  resign  his  ter- 
ritories on  the  main  kmd.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  tteaty  of  amitv  with  France, 
Naples  concluded  an  alliance,  in  1796, 
with  England  and  Russia.  The  French, 
therefore,  occupied  Naples,  and  erected 
there  the  Parthenopean  republic.  The 
ffrand-duke  of  Tuscany  had  likewise 
formed  an  alliance  with  Naples  and  Eng- 
land, and  his  country  was,  in  return,  com- 
pelled by  the  French  to  receive,  like  Pied- 
mont, a  militarv  administration.  After  the 
congress  of  Kastadt  (q.  v.)  was  broken 
off,  Austria  and  the  German  empire,  un- 
der Russian  support,  renewed  the  war 
against  the  French,  who  again  lefl  Naples 
and  Rome  to  the  English  Russians  and 
Turks.  The  king  and  the  pope  returned 
to  their  capitals  in  Lombai'dy ;  the  French 
were  defeated  by  the  Austrians,  under 
Kray  and  Melas,  and  by  the  Russians,  un- 
der Suwarroff,  and  lost  all  their  fortresses, 
except  Genoa,  where  Maasena  sustained  a 
vigorous  siege,  while  his  countrymen  had 
to  evacuate  all  Italy.  But,  in  the  mean- 
while, Bonaparte  was  made  first  consul 
after  his  return  from  Egypt.  (See  Egypt, 
Campaign  of  the  Drench  in.)  He  marched 
with  a  new  army  to  Italy,  defeated  the 
Austrians  at  the  memorable  batde  of  Ma- 
reuffo  (1800),  and  compelled  them  to  a 
capitulation,  by  which  all  the  Italian  for- 
tresses were  again  evacuated.  By  the 
peace  of  Luneville  (q.  v.),  Feb.  9,  1801, 
the  possession  of  Venice  was  confirmed 
to  Austria,  which  was  to  indemnify  the 
duke  of  Modena,  by  the  cession  of  Bris- 
gau.  The  duke  of  Parma  received  Tus- 
cany, and  afterwards,  from  Bonaparte,  the 
title  of  king  of  Etruria.  Parma  was 
united  with  France.  The  Cisalpine  and 
Ligurian  republics  were  guarantied  by 
Austria  and  France,  and  with  the  Lisurian 
territories  were  united  the  imperial  fids 
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included  within  their  limits.  The  king 
of  Naples,  who  had  occupied  the  States  of 
the  Church,  was  obliged  to  conclude  peace 
at  Florence  (aSth  of  March).  By  Russian 
mediation,  he  escaped  with  the  cession  of 
Piombino,  the  Slalo  degli  Prtsidj,  and 
his  half  of  the  island  of  Elba,'  together 
with  the  promise  of  closing  his  harbors 
against  the  Hofflish.  The  other  half  of 
Elba  Tuscany  had  already  relinquished 
to  France,  tfut  the  whole  island  was  ob- 
stinately- defended  by  the  English  and 
Corsicans,  with  the  armed  innabitantB, 
and  not  evacuated  till  autumn.  The  Stato 
degli  Presidf  France  ceded  to  Etruria, 
September  19.  Strong  detachments  of 
French  troops  remained  both  in  Naples 
and  Tuscany,  and  their  support  cost  im- 
mense sums.  -  To  the  repubhcs  of  Genoa 
and  Lucca  the  first  coiiKol  gave  new  con- 
stitutions in  1801.  But  m  January,  1802, 
the  Cisalpine  republic  was  transformed 
into  the  Italian  republic,  in  imitatioQ  of 
the  new  French  constitution,  and  Bona- 
parte became  president  He  appointed 
the  citizen  Melzi  d'Grile  vice-president, 
Genoa  also  received  a  new  constitution, 
and  Girolamo  Durazzo  for  doge.  Pied- 
mont, however,  was  united  with  France. 
After  Bonaparte  had  become  emperor,  in 
1804,  he  attached  (March  17, 1805)  the 
royal  crown  of  Italy  to  the  new  imperial 
crovni ;  he  promised,  however,  never  to 
unite  the  new  monarchy  with  France,  and 
even  to  give  it  a  king  of  its  own.  The 
new  copstitution  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
French  empire.  Napoleon  founded  the 
order  of  the  iron   crown,    and,  having 

C'  ced  the  crown  on  his  own  head,  at  Mi- 
,  May  26,  and  Genoa  having  been 
united  with  France,  May  25,  he  appointed 
.  his  step-son,  Eugene  Beauhamais,  viceroy 
of  Italy,  who  labored  with  great  zeal  for 
the  improvement  of  all  branches  of  the 
government,  of  industry  and  the  arts. 
Circumstances,  however,  rendered  this 
new  government  oppressive,  as  the  public 
expenses,  during  peace,'  amounted  to 
100,000,000  francs,  which  were  all  to  be 
contributed  by  less  than  4,000,000  people. 
No  European  power  recognised,  express- 
Iv,  the  Italian  kingdom  of  Napoleon. 
The  emperor  continued  to  strengthen  his 
power  i^ainst  the  active  enenues  of  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  gave  to  his  sister 
Eliza  the  principality  of  Piombino,  and  to 
her  husband,  Pasquale  Baccioccbi,  the 
republic  of  Lucca,  as  a  principality,  both 
as  French  fiefk  Parma,  Piacenza-  and 
Guastalla  were  incorporated  with  the 
French  empire,  July  21st  The  pope  vns 
obliged  to  sanction  the  imperial  corona- 


tion by  bis  presence.  Austria  now  ac- 
ceded to  the  alliance  of  Rusraa  and  Eng- 
land against  France.  Naples,  al80,again  suf- 
fered me  English  and  Russians  to  land.  But 
the  success  of  the  Austrian  arms  was  frus- 
trated by  the  defeats  at  Ulm  and  Auster- 
litz,  after  which  the  peace  of  Presburg 
(December  26dj,  1805)  completed  the 
FVench  supremacy  in  Italy.  Austrian 
Venice,  with  Istria  and  D^lmatia,  was 
united  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  and  this, 
with  all  the  French  institutions,  Italy 
recognised.  The  kmgdom  had  now  an  ex- 
tent of  35,450  square  miles,  with  5,657,000 
inhabitants.  Naples  was  evacuated  by  its 
auxiliaries,  and  occupied  by  the  French, 
notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  the  oueen 
to  excite  a  universal  insurrection.  March 
31,  Napoleon  gave  the  crown  of  Naples  to 
his  brother  Joseph.  In  vain  did  the  prince 
of  Hesse-Philippsthal  defend  the  fortress 
Gaeta.  In  vain  did  an  insurrection  break 
out  in  Calabria,  encouraged  by  the  Eng- 
lish, who,  under  general  Stuart,  defeated 
the  French  at  Meida,  July  4,  and  con- 
quered several  fortified  places  on  the 
coast ;  but,  after  Gaeta  had  fallen  (July 
18),  and  Maasena  penetrated  as  far  as  Ca- 
laji>ria,  they  reembarked.  As  the  English. 
'  however,  were  masters  of  the  sea,  Sicily 
was  secured  to  king  Ferdinand.  In  1808,' 
the  widow  of  the  king  of  Etruria,  who 
conducted  the  regency  in  behalf  of  her 
minor  son,  was  deprived  of  her  kinsdom, 
which  was  united  with  France.  Napo- 
leon, moreover,  appointed  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  prince  Borghese,  governor-gene^ 
ral  of  the '^departments  beyond  the  Alps, 
who  took  up  his  readence  at  Turhi.  As 
Napoleon  had,  meanwhile,  given  his 
brother  Joseph  the  crown  of  Spain  (who 
reluctantly  left  ^  Naples,  where  he  was 
much  esteemed,  as  he  had,  within  this 
short  time,  laid  the  -  foundation  of  the 
most  essential  improvements),  he  filled 
the  throne  of  Naples  vrith  his  brother-in- 
law  Joachim  Murat,  until  that  period 
grand-duke  of  Berg,  who  entered  Naples 
Sept  6,  1808.     In  1809,  the  emperor 

gave  Tuscany  to  his  sister  Eliza,  of  Piom- 
ino,  with  the  tide  of  grand-duchess.  In 
the  same  year,  Austria  made  new  exer- 
tions to  break  the  excessive  power  of 
France;  but  Napoleon  again  drove  her 
troops  from  the  field,  and  appeared  once 
more  victorious  in  Vienna,  where  he  pro- 
claimed (May  17)  the  end  of  the  secular 
authority  of  tlie  popes  (a  measure  of 
which  his  downfall  has  delayed  the  exe- 
cution!, and  the  union  of  the  States  of  the 
Churcii  with  France.  Rom^  became  the 
second  city  of  the  empure,  and  a  pension 
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of  2^,000  of  fiuncs  waa  aflsigned  to 
the  pope.  After  the  peace  of  Vienna,  by 
which  NiuK>]eoii  acquired  the  IliyiiaD 
Iiroyinces,  Istria  and  Dahnatia  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  at- 
tached to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  Ba- 
varia ceded  to  Italy  the  circle  of  the 
Adige,  a  part  of  Eisach,  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Clausen.  The  power  of  the 
French  emperor  was  now,  t6  all  appear- 
ance, firmly  established  in  Italy  as  in  all 
Europe.  While  the  Italian  people  were 
aipporting  French  armieS)  sacrificipg  their 
own  troops  in  the  ambitious  wais  of  Nar 
poleon  in  remote  regions,  and  were  oblig- 
ed to  pay  heavy  taxes  in  the  midst  of  the 
total  ruin  of  their  commerce,  all  the  pe- 
riodicals were  full  of  praises  of  the  insti- 
tutioDS  for  the  encouragement  of  science, 
arts  and  industry  in  Ituy.  After  the  fiital 
retreat  from  Russia,  Murat,  whom  Napo- 
leon had  personally  offended,  deserted  the 
cause  of  France,  and  joined  Austria,  Jan. 
1],  1814,  whose  army  penetrated  into  Ita- 
ly, under  Bellegarde.  The  viceroy,  Eu- 
gene, continued  tnie  to  Napoleon  and  his 
own  character,  and  offered  to  the  enemies 
of  his  dynasty  the  boldest  resistance, 
which  was  frustrated  bv  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon in  France.  After  the  truce  of 
April  21, 1814,  the  French  troops  evacu- 
ated all  Italy,  and  most  of  the  provinces 
were  restored  to  their  leeitiniate  sove- 
reigns. The  wife  of  Napoleon,  however, 
the  empress  Maria  Louisa,  obtained  the 
duchies  of  Parma,  Piacenza  and  Guas- 
taUa,  with  reversion  to  her  son  ;  and  Na- 
poleon himself  became  sovereign  of 
Elba,  of  which  he  took  possession  May 
4.  But,  before  the  congress  of  Vienna 
had  organized  the  political  relations  of 
Europe,  he  effected  his  return  to  France, 
March  1,  1815.  At  the  same  time,  the 
king  of  Naples,  Murat  (see  Murat),  aban- 
doned his  former  ambiguous  attitude,  and 
took  up  arms,  as  he  pretended,  for  the  in- 
dependence of  Italy.  But  his  appeal  to 
the  Italians,  March  90,  was  answered  by 
•  112. 


cover  liis  lost  kingdom.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Pizzo,  iMought  before  a  court- 
martial,  and  shot,  Oct  13,  1815.*  Mean- 
while, the  congress  of  Vienna,  bv  the  act 
of  June  9, 1815,  bad  arranged  the  afiairs 
of  Italy: — 1.  The  king  of  Sardinia  waa 
reinstated  in  his  territories,  according  to 
the  boundaries  of  1792,  with  some  alten- 
tion?  on  the  side  of  Geneva ;  for  the  por- 
tion of  Savoy,  left  in  possession  of  France 
by  the  peace  of  Paris,  of  May  30,  1814, 
was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of 
Nov.  20, 1815.  To  his  states  was  united 
Genoa,  as  a  duchy,  according  to  the 
boundaries  of  that  repuUic  in  1792,  and 
contnuy  to  the  promises  made  to  Genoa. — 
2.  The  emperor  of  Austria  united  with 
his  hereditaiy  states  the  newLombaido- 
Venetian  kingdom,  consisting  of  the  Ve- 
netian provinces'  fonneriy  belonging  to 
Austria,  the  Valteline,  Bormio  and  Chia- 
venna,  separated  from  the  Grisona,  be- 
sides Mantua  and  Milan,  btria,  how- 
ever, was  united  with  the  Germanic-Aus- 
trian kingdom  of  Illyria ;  Dahnatia,  with 

"  If  the  downfall  of  Nwoleon  is  regrelted  in 
any  quarter  of  the  worid,  it  is  in  Italy.  This 
country,  which,  to  the  misfortune  of  Germany — 
that  of  being  spHt  into  petty  divisions,  and  con- 
vulsed by  civil  dissensions,  for  centaries--^ds  the 
further  misfortune  of  obeying  foreign  princes^  had 
become  destitute  of  every  element  of  national 
life.  Its  commerce  was  Kttered  by  the  numer- 
ous political  divisions  j  its  administration  poison- 
ed and  vitiated  to  a  degree  of  which  none  can 
have  an  idea,  except  an  eye-witness  ;  the  culti- 
vators of  the  ground  impoverished  bv  the  heavy 
rents  which  they  had  to  pay  to  the  nco  land-own- 
ers ;  science  enslaved  by  the  sway  of  the  clergy; 
the  noblemen,  distrusted  by  the  foreism  j^vem- 
ts,  where  they  existed,  and  net  admitted  te 
es  of  great  importance,  had  lost  energy  and 


activity  ;  in  fact,  hardly  any  thing  could  be  said 
to  flourish,  with  the  exception  of  music,  and,  to  a 
certain  decree,  other  fine  arts.  Under  Napoleon, 
every  thinr  was  chan^^.  Italian  armies  were 
created,  w^ch  gave  buih  to  a  sense  of  military 
honor  among  the  people ;  the  organization  of  the 
judicial  tribunals  was  improved,  and  justice  much 
better  administered  j  mdnstry  was  awakened 
and  encouraged ;  schools  received  new  atten- 
tion, and  the  sciences  were  concentrated  in  large 
and  effective  learned  societies  -,  in  short,  a  new 
life  was  awakened,  and  no  Italian  or  German, 


a  declaration  of  war  by  Austria,  April 

Driven  from   Bologna   by  the  Austrian      .      .  .         „  .. .  ._  _    _„ .    ...     : 

T/^Moo     Aw^\   IK   Z^A  4.^\u,  A^A.^*.^  u„    who  wishes  well  to  his  country,  can  read  without 
5"^.^?*  ^A  *^  ^y  defeated  by    ^       j„j^^j  ^^e  passage  in^Las  Cases'  Memo- 

Bianchi  Tolentmo,  May  2  and  3,  he  lost    -^-»*^-  -^-^  ^-rrTLf^.  ..: .u_^  ^^ 

the  kingdom  of  Naples,  into  which  the 
Austrian  general  Nugent  had  penetrated 
from  Romcy  and  Bianchi  from  Aquila, 
seven  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the 
campaign.  He  embarited  from  Naples, 
with  a  view  of  escaping  to  France,  May 
19.  Ferdinand  IV  returned  from  Paler- 
mo, and  Muna*s  fiimily  fi)und  an  asylimi 
in  Austria.  Murat  himself  made  a  descent 
in  Calabria,  from  Corsica,  in  order  to  re- 


passage  i 

rial,  in  which  NapoleonPs  views  on  these  two 
countries  are  given.  His  propbecv,  that  Italy 
will  one  day  be  united,  we  nope  will  be  ftdfillea. 
Union  has  been  the  anient  wisn  of  reflecting  Ital- 
ians for  centuries,  and  the  want  of  it  is  the  great 
cau$e  of  the  suflering  of  this  beautiful  but  unfor- 
tunate country.  A  very  interesting^  work,  respect- 
ing the  improvement  of  civil  spirit  m  Italy,  during 
the  time  of  Napoleon,  is  LeUrts  no-  Vitality  by 
Lullin  de  Chateauvieux.  This  work  also  con- 
tains much  infOTmalion  respecting^  the  agriculture 
of  Italy,  and  many  other  subjects,  of  which  the 
descriptions  of  this  country  hardly  ever  speak. 
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Rogusa  and  Cattaro,  constitutme  a  distinct 
Auatrian  kingdom.— 3.  The  valley  of  the 
Po  was  adopted  as  the  boundary  between 
the  States  or  the  Church  and  Parma ;  oth- 
erwise, the  boundaries  of  Jan.  1,  1792, 
were  retained.  The  Austrian  house  of 
Este  again  received  Modena,  Reggio,  Mi- 
randola,  Massa  and  Carrara. — 4.  The  em- 
press Maria  Louisa  received  the  state  of 
Parma,  as  a  sovereign  duchess,  but,  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  June  10, 1817,  only 
for  life,  it  being  agreed  that  the  duchess  of 
Lucca  and  her  descendants  should  inherit 
it  Lucca,  in  that  case,  falls  to  the  Tuscan 
dynasty,  which,  in  return,  resigns  its  dis- 
tricts in  Bohemia  to  the  duke  of  Reich- 
stadt— >^  The  archduke  Ferdinand  of 
Austria  became  again  |pnnd-duke  of 
Tuscany,  to  which  were  joined  the  Staio 
d^i  PfisiiSf  the  former  Neapolitan  part 
or  the  island  of  Elba,  the  principality  of 
Piombino,  and  some  small  included  dis- 
tricts, formerly  i&e&  of  the  German  em- 
pire. The  prince  Buoncompagni  Lu- 
dovisi  retained  all  his  rights  of  property 
in  Elba  and  Piombino.---6.  The  Intanta, 
Maria  Lomsa,  received  Lucca,  of  which 
she  took  possession  as  a  sovereign  duchy, 
1817,  with  an  annuity  of  500,000  francs, 
till  the  reversion  of  Parma.— 7.  The  terri- 
tories of  the  church  were  all  restored, 
with  the  exception  of  the  strip  of  land  on 
the  lefl  bank  of  the  Po ;  and  Austria  re- 
tained the  right  of  maintaining  garrisons  in 
Ferrara  and  Comnuicchio. — 8.  Ferdinand 
IV  was  again  recognised  as  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  England  retained  Malta,  and 
was  declared  the  protectress  of  the  United 
Ionian  Islands.  (See  Ionian  blonds.)  The 
knights  of  Malta,  who  had  recovered  their 
possessions  in  the  States  of  the  Church 
and  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
(in  Spain,  18151  for  a  time  made  Catanea, 
and,  after  1836,  Ferrara,  their  residence. 
The  republic  of  San  Marino,  and  the 
prince  of  Monaco,  whose  mountain  for- 
tress the  Sardinians,  and,  before  them,  the 
French,  occupied,  alone  remained  un- 
harmed amid  the  15  political  revolutions 
which  Italy  had  undergone  in  tlie  course 
of  25  yeais.  The  Austrian  predominance 
was  thus  more  firmly  established  than 
ever  in  Italy.  In  its  seas  and  on  its  coasts, 
the  British  trident  rules.  Meanwhile,  the 
desire  of  union  and  independence  was  not 
extinguished  among  the  people  of  Italy. 
Traces  of  a  struggle  for  a  united  and  lib- 
eral government  were  almost  every  where 
visible ;  and  several  of  the  governments, 
Naples,  Rome  and  Turin,  in  particular,  in 
vain  endeavored  to  protect  themselves 
secret  political  societies  (Unitari- 


ans, Carbonari)  and  freemasonry  by  inquis- 
itory  tribunals,  Jesuits  and  secret  police. 
The  fate  •  of  this  delightful  country  has 
employed,  during  the  last  seven  years,  Uie 
cabinets  of  the  first  powers  of  Europe, 
according  to  the  system  of  modem  policy 
founded  by  the  holy  alliance,  and  more 

Precisely  defined  by  the  congress  of  Aix- 
L-Chapelle  (1818J.  While  the  spirit  of 
Carbonarism  (see  Car6ofMiri),excited  by  the 
Spanish  revolution  of  January  1,  1820, 
and  having  for  its  object  the  union  of  Ita- 
ly under  one  government,  and  its  inde- 
pendence of  foreign  powers,  particularly 
of  Austria,  threatened  to  subvert  the  po- 
litical institutions  of  the  peninsula  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  the  single  states  in  particular, 
and  in  some  places,  especially  in  Naples, 
Sicily  and  Piedmont,  actually  shook  them, 
by  rousing  the  troops  to  revolt,  and  by  ex- 
citing popular  commotions — the  cabinets 
labored  with  equal  zeal  to  maintain  the 
principle  of  stability  by  the  suppression 
of  every  revolution,  and  by  opposing  to 
the  popular  spirit  the  power  of  the  police. 
Thus  was  a  question,  fraught  with  the  most 
momentous  consequences  for  all  Europe, 
practically  decided  in  Italy,  viz.  whether 
one  state  is  entitled  to  inteifere  in  the  in- 
ternal afiSiirs  of  another,  and  overthrow, 
by  force  of  arms,  any  new  constitution 
which  militates  against  the  absolute  mo- 
narchical principle.  This  principle,  which 
was  proclaimed  unconditionally  by  the 
leading  states  of  tlie  continent,  and  by 
Great  Britain  under  the  supposition  of 
particular  circumstances  threatening  im- 
minent danger  to  the  neighboring  state 
(see  lord  Castlereagh's  declaration  of  the 
19th  January,  1821),  resulted  in  Austria 
(as  the  nearest  interested  power,  which 
had  prevented  the  introduction  of  the  rep- 
resentative system  into  Italy  in  1815)  re- 
storing by  force  of  arms  the  ancient  pre- 
rogatives of  the  royal  authority  in  Naples, 
Sicily  and  Piedmont,  afler  obtaining  the 
assent  of  the  other  four  leading  powers, 
which  had  been  closely  allied  since  1818, 
and  also  of  the  Italian  sovereigns,  who 
participated,  at  the  congress  of  Laybach, 
m  the  discussions  respecting  the  afiairs  of 
,  Italy.  Thus  this  power  not  only  secured 
its  own  Italian  provinces  from  the  opera- 
tion of  liberal  principles,  but  established 
its  portion  as  the  guardian  of  the  princi- 
ple of  stability  and  absolute  monarchy  in 
Italy.  All  this  wna  efiected  by  a  war  of 
four  days  with  the  revolutionary  army  of 
the  CaAonari  of  Naples  (7th-10th  March, 
18311  and  by  a  war  of  three  days  with 
the  federal  party  of  Piedmont  (7th-9th  of 
April,  1891);  so  that  Russia  had  no  occa- 
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aioo  to  permit  its  amy  of  100,000  men, 
already  put  in  motion,  to  advance  against 
the  Italian  nations.  (For  the  histoiy  of 
those  military  revolutions,  see  JVbpie»,  and 
Pitdmoni.  Respecting  die  congress  of 
monarcbs  and  ministers  held  at  Troppf.u, 
from  October  to  December,  1820 ;  at  Lay- 
bacfai,  firom  Januaiy  to  the  13th  May,  1821 ; 
and  the  congress,  as  splendid  as  it  was  nu- 
merous, held  at  Verona,  from  October  to 
the  14th  December,  1822,  where  the  ques- . 
tion  of  armed  inteiierence  in  the  internal 
affiiiis  of  states,  in  reference  to  Italy  and 
Spain,  was  discussed,  and  decided 
against  the  claims  of  the  popular  party, 
though,  in  Verona,  without  the  acquies- 
cence of  England,  see  Conmu,  hiofvtnr 
tiouj  and  H^  AUianetA  tn  the  congress 
of  Verona  the  Porte  haa  no  share,  because 
it  did  not  recognise  the  right  of  interfer- 
ing in  its  internal  affiiirs  (with  reference  to 
the  Greeks).  Even  the  deputies  of  the 
provisionary  government  of  Greece  (see 
Grttet^  Revohdton  qf\  were  not  admitted  at 
Veronar;  the  pope,  however,  opened  an 
asylum  to  the  Greeks  in  general  in  Anco- 
na,  and  suffered  the  letter  of  count  Metaxa 
to  be  published,  in  which  he  solicited  the 
medi^ion  of  the  holy  father  in  behalf  of 
the  affiiirs  of  Greece  at  the  congress  of 
Verona.  The  affairs  of  Italv  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  last  sessions  of  the  congress. 
The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Italian  states 
were  as  foUows,  and  voted  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : — Rome,  the  cardinal  Spina, 
and  Leardi,  the  nuncio  at  th^  court  or  Vi- 
enna (who  died  1883) ;  Naples,  the  prince 
Alvaro  Ruffo,  minister  of  foreign  affiurs, 
and  the  marquis  Ruffo^  private  secretary 
of  king  Ferdinand ;  Saniinia,  the  count 
Delia  Tom^  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
the  count  Pralormc,  Sardinian  minister  to 
the  court  of  Vieima ;  Tuscany,  the  minis- 
ter, prince  Veri-Corsini ;  Parma,  the  count 
Magarly,  minister  of  state;  Lucca,  the 
minister  Mausi,  and  count  Guicciajrdini. 
The  petitions  of  the  Maltese  order  for  their 
restoration  as  a  sovereign  power  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  conuuander,  Antonio  Busco ; 
nothing,  however,  was  decided  ou  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  loan  which  the  order  subse- 
quendy  attempted  to  negotiate  in  London, 
in  1823^  had  as  little  success  as  the  negotia- 
tion with  the  Greek  senate  for  the  cession 
of  an  island.  The  political  maxims  which 
the  monarcbs  followed  at  these  congresses, 
with  respect  to  Italy,  were  laid  before  the 
world,  in  the  Circular  Note  of  Verona  of 
December  14,  1822.  After  the  dissolu- 
doii  of  the  congress  of  Verona,  the  king 
of  Naples  followed  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria to  Vieima,  where  he  remained  till  Ju- 


ly, 1823,  and  tlien  returned  to  his  states,— « 
his  various  oaths  taken  to  support  a  con^ 
stitutional  form  of  government  having 
been  all  violated.  The  efforts  of  the  roost 
intelligent  Italians^  from  the  time  of  Mac- 
chiavelli  and  Ciesar  Borgia,  son  of  pope 
Alexander  VI  (see  Mtxandtr  VK  to  re- 
store the  political  unity  of  their  native 
country,  have  given  rise  to  die  numerous 
secret  political  soeiedes  in  Italy,  which  in 
Bologna  were  called  the  Qw^ ;  in  the  Ro- 
man and  Neapolitan  stales,  the  PatriotH 
Europti,  and  Carbofnan;  in  Upper  Italy, 
the  i&pitta  tiers ;  in  Piedmont  and  Lom- 
bardy,  the  FikidUfi  and  FtdendL  In  Mi- 
lan, the  AdeffiOf  or  the  Sacietk  de*  nMimi 
mauiriperfm,  labored  to  produce  a  gen- 
eral outbreak  of  insurrections  in  Italy,  io 
order  to  surround  the  Austrian  anny  on 
its  advance  against  Naples.  Even  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  illiberal  system,  or  the  iht- 
ocraUc  faction,  as  it  was  termed,  which 
likewise  puisued  its  objects  in  secret  socie- 
ties, took  advantage  of  the  national  desire 
of  greater  unity  in  Italy.  It  was  therefore 
natuird  that  the  idea  of  connecting  the 
Italian  states  in  a  poRdeal  system  similar 
to  the  Germanic  confederatioif  should 
have  been  agitated  by  the  statesmen  of  the 
congress ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  endre- 
ly  given  up,  and  Italy  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  Austria.  On  the  other  hand,  measures 
were  adopted,  by  all  the  Italian  states,  to 
extirpate  the  liberal  ^rit  which,  propeiga- 
ting  itself  under  a  perpetual  variety  of 
new  forms  (for  example,  in  the  sect  cf  the 
Ordmd  di  JviiqH>Uf  of  the  DeaeamuadoSf  of 
the  BarMUiy  in  Naples  and  the  rest  of 
Italy),  had  not  ceasea  in  the  year  1825,  in 
the  June  of  which  year  a  conspiracy  vras 
detected  at  Rome,  to  pursue  its  ancient  ob- 
ject of  uniting  all  the  Italian  states  into  one 
confodemcy  as  a  republic  or  constitutional 
monarchy  ,and  freeing  them  from  foreign  in- 
fluence. Thisdnplay  of  revolutionary  spuit 
is  nothing  new  in  the  history  of  Italv.  The 
middle  ages,  that  golden  period  of  absolute 
power,  exhibit  there  an  almost  uninterrupt- 
ed series  of  such  political  conspiracies,  re- 
publican schemes  and  destructive  convul- , 
sions,  because  Ita^  has  never  yet  been 
permitted  to  be  politically  a  nation,  and  to 
adopt  a  form  required  by  its  wants  and  its 
rights.  One  leading  measure  was,  to  occu- 
py for  some  years  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  and  Piedmont  (in  which  the  old 
troops  were  disbanded),  at  tlie  expense  of 
these  states,  with  Austrian  armies,  which 
had  restored  the  former  state  of  things. 
This  was  done  conformably  with  the  trea- 
ties between  Austria  and  lung  Ferdinand, 
of  October  18,  1821,  and  the  king  of 
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Sardinia,  Charles  Felix,  at  Novara,  Juljr 
24,  1821.  But,  ia  compliance  with  the 
decrees  of  Verona  (December  14,  1822), 
the  Austrian  troops,  12,000  in  number, 
weregradually  removed  from  Piedmont 
in  18^  and  the  fortress  of  Alexandria  was 
surrendered,  September  30,  1823,  to  Bar^ 
dinian  troops.  In  the  same  year,  after  a 
new  Neapolitan  army  had  been  organized 
in  Naples,  the  Austrian  garrison,  of  42,000 
men,  was  diminished  siSmi  17,000,  and,  in 
Sicily,  only  the  citadel  of  Palermo  continu- 
ed to  be  occupied  by  Austrian  troops.  The 
last  detachment  left  the  kingdom  in  1^27. 
The.  influence  of  Austria  on  the  internal 
administration  was  likewise  every  where 
feh.  The  police  of  each  state  adopted 
the  strictest  measures  for  maintaining  in- 
ternal tranquillity.  Secret  societies  were 
strictly  prohibited  (for  example,  in  the 
Austnan  Italian  states,  by  a  prodamation 
of  August  29,  1820);  tribunals  were 
erected,  and,  in  Naples,  supported  by 
movable  columns,  to  punish  tne  authors 
of  revolutions  ;  executions,  prosoripHon 
and  banishment  ensued.  Some  condemn- 
ed Neapolitans  and  Lombards  were  car- 
ried to  the  Austrian  fortresses  of  Spielbei^ 
and  Munkatsch.  The  Neapolitan  govern- 
ment prooeeded  with  the  utmost  rigor 
asainst  political  criminals,  as  did  also  the 
Sardinian  and  Modenese.  Both  Naples 
and  Sardinia,  nevertheless,  issued  decrees 
of  amnesty,  from  which  only  the  au^ors 
and  leaders  of  the  insurrection  were  ex- 
cluded. Notwithstanding  this  severity, 
political  ounces  were  so  numerous,  that, 
in  Naples,  in  January,  1834,  a  more  sum- 
maiy  form  of  judicial  proceedingwas  pre- 
scribed to  the  criminal  couns.  This  was 
the  fourth  time,  smce  1821,  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  been  compelled,  on  account 
of  the  crowded  state  of  the  prisons,  to 
have  recourse  to  extraordinary  expedi- 
ents. The  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom, 
Lucca,  Parma,  Tuscany  and  the  church 
displayed  the  same  anxiety  in  relation  to 
secret  associations.  In  Venice,  the  court 
of  justice  condemned  32,  and  in  Milan  16 
persons  to  death  ;  but  the  emperor,  in 
1823,  and  January,  1824,  transmuted  the 
sentence  into  that  of  perpetual  or  tempos 
rary  imprisonment  In  September,  1821, 
the  pope  excommunicated  the  sect  of  the 
Carbonari  and  all  similar  associations,  as 
branches  of  the  long-prohibited  freema- 
sons ;  but  in  the  Roman  state,  Tuscany, 
Parma  and  Lucca,  no  punishments  were 
in6icted  for  participation  in  former  politi- 
cal societies.  In  general,  the  papal  gov- 
ernment, under  the  direction  or  the  cardi- 
nal Gonsalvi,  was  distinguished  from  the 


otfaen  for  oonciliatoi^  measures^  and  for 
moderation  in  establishing  internal  tran- 
quillity. The  influence  of  the  apostolic 
see  on  the  states  convulsed  by  revolutions 
was  thus,  in  some  degree,  increased.  The 
press,  universities  and  schools  were,  in 
particular,  closely  watched.  In  the  king- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  in  Piedmont, 
strict  measures  were  taken  for  the  purifi- 
cation and  discipline  of  the  literary  institu- 
tions ;  the  Jesuits  were  restored,  and  ren- 
dered influential  in  the  education  of  youth, 
by  having  conunitted  to  them,  at  Rome 
and  other  places,  the  schools,  colleges  and 
oratories,  which  they  hod  before  conduct- 
ed. On  the  other  hand,  nu merous  banditti 
disturbed  tiie  public  security,  especially  in 
Naples  and  the  States  of  the  Church. 
One  of  them  got  in  their  power  (January, 
1822)  an  Ausuian  colonel,  for  whose  lib- 
eration they  had  the  audacitv  to  demand 
40,000  Roman  dollara ;  but  they  released  . 
him  on  seeing  tiiemselves  sunrounded  by 
Austrian  troops.  In  January,  1824,  ac- 
cording to  the  Diario  di  Romot  a  numer- 
ous band  of  roving  youtiis  was  discovered 
in  Italy,  who  had  run  away  from  their 
parents,  organized  themselves  into  com- 
panies, and  subsisted  by  frauds  and  robbe- 
nr.  Among  the  single  events,  important 
ror  the  history  of  luJy  in  late  times,  we 
must  mention  the  death  of  pope  Pius 
VII,  in  consequence  of  fracturing  his  leg, 
August  20, 1823.  After  a  short  conclave 
(from  3d  to  27th  September),  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  cardinal  Aunibal  della  Genga, 
bom  in  1760,  at  the  family  castle  of  the 
same  name,  near  Spoleto,  a  prelate  distin- 
guished for  his  diplomatic  services ;  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Leo  XII,  Sept.  27, 
1823.*  In  the  year  1825,  Leo  caused  a  j  u  - 
bilee  to  be  celebrated  in  the  States  of  the 
Church.  (See  Jubilee.)  The  friend  and 
secretary  of  Pius  VII,  the  statesman  car- 
dinal Gonsalvi,  who  effected  great  changes 
in  the  system  of  internal  administration, 
died  at  Rome,  Jan.  24, 1824.  He  had  be- 
stowed the  presents  received  frou)  the  Eu- 
ropean sovereigns  (upwai'ds  of  100,000 
scudi  in  value),  on  the  college  de  propa- 
ffondajide^  of  which  he  was  the  last  pre- 
fect ;  and  a  great  sum  of  money  for  re- 
building St.  Paul's  church,  burned  ia 
Rome,  in  1823.  A  somewhat  milder 
spirit  prevailed  in  the  Two  Siciliea, 
afler  the  accession  of  Francis  I  (Jan.  4, 

*  Leo  XU  died  Feb.  10,  1829,  and  cardinal 
Castidionc  was  elected  pope,  March  31.  He 
took  the  name  of  Pius  VTu,  and  died  in  Decem- 
ber, 1830.  Early  in  1831,  cardinal  Oappellari 
was  elected  pope,  and  a.<tsomed  the  name  of 
Gregory  XVI. 
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1825)br— Italy  depends  almost  solely  oo  its 
agriruhme  ibr  subsBtence;  the  sources 
mm  which  it  fbrmeriy  drew  its  support, 
die  arts,  maDuiactures  and  commerce,  be- 
ing almoet  dried  up.  Commerce  with 
foreign  oountrieSy  which,  in  Naples  espe- 
cially,iB  altogether  stagnant,  is,  for  the  most 
pert,  in  tlie  hands  of  Ibreignm,  and,  in  a 
great  measure,  dependent  on  the  British  ; 
thence  the  universal  want  of  qiecie,  the 
financial  embarrassments  of  the  govern- 
raents,  and  the  loans  negotiated  with 
Rothschild.  Italy  no  longer  lives,  as  for- 
meriy,  on  her  dtics,  but  on  her  soU.  And 
even  this  source  of  prosperity  maintains 
but  a  feeble  existence,  while  taxes  and 
tarifls  impede  the  exportation  of  the  sta- 
ple productions  to  foreign  countries,  or 
Dands  of  banditd  and  the  want  of  good 
roads  obstruct  internal  intercouise,  as  in 
Sicily  and  Calabria.  The  natural  advan- 
tages of  Italy  entitle  her  to  the  bluest 
rank  in  agriculture,  commerce  and  the 
arts ;  but  all  branches  of  industry  groan 
onder  pohtical  oppression.  The  govern- 
ment and  people  look  on  each  other  with 
jealoosy  and  hate,  and  the  ecclesiastica] 
establidiment  poisons  the  springs  of  na- 
tional activity.  A  political  excitement  is 
oonthdualty  Kept  up  by  means  of  secret 
societies,  which  are  fbnnd  also  in  Spain 
and  Switzerland,  under  difierent  appella- 
tions— ConnstoriaUSf  Croeesigiiatij  Croei- 
firi,  Socieih  deUa  Saada  Fede,  Sacidh  dd 
AniOoj  and  of  the  Braki  The  noted 
count  Le  Maistre  vras,  for  a  long  time,  in 
Piedmont,  the  head  of  diese  malcontents, 
who  sought  to  accomplish  desperate,  am- 
bitious plans,  while  apparently  zealous  in 
the  cause  of  relidon  or  morality.  Even 
the  Calderari,  in  Naples,  whose  head  was 
the  ex-minister  of  tbe  police  of  Naples, 
prince  Canosa,  have  become  one  with  the 
Sanfedists,  who  were  connected  with  the 
gmwemement  occutU  (as  it  was  denomi- 
nated) of  France.  These  ultras  hate  even 
Austria,  because  it  seems  to  act  with  too 
great  moderadon.  The  pand-duke  of 
Tuscany  is  a  man  of  lenient  principles, 
and,  in  that  country,  not  a  oneie  Tuscan 
has  been  brought  to  account  K>r  political 
transfpesaons.  like  the  rest  of  Europe, 
Italy  IS  on  the  eve  of  momentous  events  ; 
but  the  convulsions  in  that  country  will 
be  more  violent  than  in  many  others,  in 
eonseguence  of  its  having  to  struggle  at 
once  K>r  uniQr  snd  independence,  against 
a  deeply  rooted  and  obnoxious  ecclesias- 
tieal  establishment,  the  ignorance  of  a 
vast  number  of  the  people,  and  powerfiil 
enemiesr— For  the  general  history  of  ItBr 
l^,pi«fk>aB  to  the  last  period,  see  Mu»- 


tori^  invaluable  works  :  Amnaii  ^Matitt 

il2vol8.4to.);  RmtmlUUia»rumScrwiort»i 
38  vis.  fbU;  and  Sismondi's  HmtoindesRi'' 
piMqtMmiemuiB  (3d  edit,  16  vols.  1825). 
A  contiDuation  of  Guicciiundini's  Stotia 
tPBoHa^  until  1789,  by  C.  Botta,  has  lately 
been  announced.  Percival's  History  of 
Italy,  (2  vols.),  contains  a  shorter  view  of 
the  modem  history  of  that  country.  For 
further  infbrmadon  on  the  modem  histo- 
ry and  the  statistics  of  Italy,  see  Cario 
Botta's  Stona  d*RaHa  dal  1789  al  1814 
(Paris,  1884,  4  vols.  4to.,  and  in  French 
5  vob.) ;  die  ArmaH  (TMaHa  dal  1750 
(continuation  of  Muratori),  compUaH  dal 
MbaU  A.  Qippi  (3  vols.,  Rome,  1825) ; 
Bossi's  SUnia  d?hcMa  tadica  e  modarna ; 
the  Mhnoina  rar  la  Cow  duPfinee  JSm- 
ef  ntr  U  Royaume  d^RoHt,  ptndani  la 
matUm  de  Mxpd^on,  &c.  (Paris,  1824) ; 
also,  Leo's  GtsihkhU  dtr  Ralieniiehm 
StatOm  (4th  vol,  Hamburg,  1830),  and 
the  historical  works  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  subsequent  article  on  Balian  LUer' 
ahare ;  also,  the  above-mentioned  work  of 
LuUin  de  Chateauvieux  (LetUra  on  Raiu). 
This  author  investigates  the  causes  of  the 
decJine  of  Italy,  and  describes  regions 
which  are  not  visited  by  most  travellers. 
His  comparison  of  the  Italian  system  of 
agriculture  with  the  English  is  interest- 
ing.* 

Aalian  Langiuigt,  The  boundaries  of 
the  Italian  language  cannot  be  given  with 
precision.  In  tM  north,  towuds  Swit- 
zerland, Tyrol  and  the  other  neighboring 
countries,  the  vaUeys  in  which  German, 
Italian,  and  dialects  of  the  ancient  Roman 
language,  are  spoken,  alternate  with  each 
other,  ^ven  the  sea  is  not  a  definite  lim- 
it On  account  of  the  early  extension  of 
the  Italians  over  die  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, including  those  of  Greece  and- 
the  coasts  of  the  Grecian  main  land,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  where  the  last  Ital- 
ian sound  is  heard.  It  is  spoken,  more 
or  less  corrupted,  in  all  the  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Christian  arid  Turkish. 
Of  late,  however,  the  Italian  language 
has  lost  ground  on  many  islands,  as,  for  in- 

*  The  latest  accoonts  from  Europe,  at  the  time 
we  are  writing  (April  18,  1831),  state  that  the 
Aostrians  had  oeen  victonous  aeaijist  the  Italian 
insurgents,  after  a  lon^  battle ;  that  the  provisory 

S^vernment  had  retired  from  Bolonia  to  the 
eric  of  Ancona ;  and  that  the  president  of  the 
new  French  cabinet  had  declared,  that  for  France 
to  prevent  other  powers  from  interferenee  in  the 
aflain  of  Italy,  would  be  mter/ermg  herself, 
and  against  her  principle ;  so  that,  if  the  elements 
of  commotion  in  Eorope  do  not  prodnce  a  geBeral 
war,  tbe  Italians  will  be  crashed,  and  more  se- 
verel>'  eathralled  than  ever. 
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rtancoy  on  di«  loniui  islands,  (q.  r.)  The 
origin  of  this  beautiful  and  most  nanno- 
oious  tongue,  is  ako  loet  in  obscurity. 
The  general  opinion,  that  the  Italian  origin* 
atedf  from  a  mixture  of  the  classical  lAtin 
with  the  languages  of  the  bariwrians  who 
overran  Italy,  is  erroneous.  The  Roman 
Ifteraiy  language,  which  thfe  scholar  learns 
from  Horace  and  Cicero,  was  not  the 
dialect  of  the  common  people.  That  the 
former  could  not  have  been  corrupted  by 
.  the  mixture  of  the  barbarous  languages, 
is  proved  bv  the  fact,  that  Latin  was  writ- 
ten in  the  beginning  of  the  middle  aces, 
long  before  the  revival  of  learning,  wim  a 
surprising  purity,  considering  the  circun> 
stances.  After  the  language  of  conmion 
life  had  been  entirely  changed  b^  the  in- 
vasion of  the  northern  trib^  in  its  whole 
spirit  ntlier  than  by  the  mere  admixture 
of  foreign  words  (a  consequence  of  the 
change  of  the  spirit  of  the  people),  then  a 
newiaoffuage  of  literature  was  formed, 
though  the  classical  Roman  still  continued 
to  be  used.  The  new  language  was  op- 
posed to  the  variety  of  dialects  which  had 
grown  out  of  common  life ;  the  formation 
of  it,  however,  was  slow,  because  the 
learned  and  the  poets,  from  whom  it  was 
necessarily  to  receive  its  stamp  and  devel- 
opement,  despised  it  as  an  intruder  on  the 
Latin,  which  was  venerable  as  well  by  its 
age,  and  the  treasures  handed  down  in  it, 
as  on  account  of  the  recollections  of  former 
peatness,  with  which  the  suffering  Ital- 
ians were  fond  of  flattering  diemselves. 
Even  down  to  the  present  day,  that  idiom, 
the  melody  of  which  carries  us  away  in 
the  most  unimportant  author,  is  not  to  be 
found  as  the  common  idiom  of  the  people 
in  any  part  of  Italy.*  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  Boccaccio's  language  is  to  be 
heard  from  the  lips  of  Tuscan  peasant 
giris  or  Florentine  porters.  Even  the  Tus^ 
can  and  Florentine  dialect  differs  from  the 
pure  language  of  literature,  which,  during 
the  first  centuries  of  Italian  literature,  is 
found  purer  in  the  poets  of  Sicily  and 
Naples  than  in  the  contemporary  writera 
of  Tuscany.  The  circumstance,  that  the 
most  distinguished  Italian  poets  and  prose 
writera  were  bom  in  Florence,  and  die 
*  The  sweetnesn  of  this  tonrue,  which  often 
gives  to  a  passage  a  chann  inaependent  of  the 
ineaDiD|gof  the  words,  and  rescmbruig  that  of  inii< 
sky  is,  in  our  opiaiony  do  where  so  apparent  as  in 
Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered,  end  many  stanzas 
have  struck  us  as  attracting  the  hearer  irresisti- 
bly, though  some  of  them  have  no  particular 
charm  in  the  meaning  of  the  words.  This  also 
gives  the  Italian  hnprowisator  a  great  advantage 
over  one  who  attempts  a  similar  perfonnance  m 
another  langiutfe,  in  which  he  is  entirely  ihrown 
upon  tbeMi^  of  what  he  says. 


authority  assumed  by  later  Tuscan  acad- 
emies, particulariy  the  Crusca  (q.  v.),  are 
the  causes  why  the  Tuscan  dialect,  in 
spite  of  it»  rough  gutturals,  which  are  in- 
tolerable to  the  other  Italians;^  became 
predominant  in  tlie  lan^[uage  of  literatiure. 
Dante,  the  creator,  as  it  were,  of  ItoTian 
prose  and  poetry,  and  whose  worics  are 
full  of  peculiarities  of  different  dialects, 
distinctly  maintains,  in  a  treatise  De  vtd- 
gari  EloquenlUi,  tliat  it  is  inadmissible  to 
attempt  to  raise  a  dialect  to  a  literaiy 
language.  Dante,  indeed,  distinguislies  in 
the  lingua  volgare  (so  the  language  was 
called,  which  originated  after  the  invasion 
of  the  barbarians)  a  volgare  iUustrey  car- 
dinaU^  auUcum,  cwriak ;  but  this  sufficiently 
proves  that  he  held  the  opinion  above 
sutted.  Femow  (in  his  Rom.  Studies,  Book 
viii.,No.  11)  mentions  15  chief  dialects,  of 
which  the  Tuscan  has  six  subdivisions. 
Those  dialects,  in  which  no  literary  pi*o- 
ductions  exist,  are  not  enumerated.  The 
Italian,  as  we  find  it  at  present,  in  litera- 
ture and  with  the  well  educated,  is  essen- 
tially a  Latin  dialect  Its  stock  is  Latin, 
changed,  to  be  sure,  in  its  grammar  and 
constnicdon,  by  the  infusion  of  the  mod- 
em spirit  into  die  antique,  as  the  character 
of  the  people  underwent  the  same  change. 
A  number  of  Latin  forms  of  words,  which, 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  existed 
in  common  language  (as,  for  instance,  o 
instead  of  urn,  at  the  end  of  a  wordl  have 
been,  by  the  course  of  time  and  revolutions 
in  literature,  elevated  to  a  grammatical 
rank ;  and  the  same  is  very  probably  true 
of  forms  of  phraseology.  In  many  iu« 
stances,  the  Italian  exhibits  changes  in  the 
Latin  forms,  which  have  evidently  taken 
place  in  the  same  way,  in  which  common 
people,  in  our  days,  corrupt  the  correct 
modes  of  speech  by  a  rapid,  or  slurred,  or 
mistaken  pronunciation.  This  is  partly 
the  reason  why  the  Italian  has  changed 
so  considerably  the  proportion  of  the  con- 
sonants to  the  vowels  in  Latin  (from 
1, 2 : 1,  the  Latin  proportion,  to  1, 1 : 1,  tlie 
Italian  proportionf);  and  this  is  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  of  the  great  and  uniform  bar- 
.  mony  in  the  Italian  language.  A  careful 
investigation  will  show  that,  in  fact,  little 
admixture  of  Teutonic  words  took  place, 
but  that  it  is  much  more  the  Teutonic, 
or  modem  spirit,  which  changed  the  lan- 
guage so  consrdeFably4    The  study  of 

*  The  beau-ideal  of  Italian  is  set  forth  in  the 
saying.  Lingua  Totcana  in  bocca  Romana  (the 
Tuscan  dialect  iu  a  Roman  mouth). 
.  t  See  the  article  Comonant.  ^ 

X  Tins  change  is  also  manifest  in  the  differenco 
between  antbors  who  wrote  before  the  great  revi- 
val of  letters,  and  stall  later,  beibre  the  French 
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Italian  has  been  cairied  on,  in  modem 
times,  with  great  zeal,  and  a  recurrence  to 
the  old  writers  has  much  diminished  the 
influence  of  the  French  models,  so  gen- 
eral after  the  time  of  Algarotti.  The 
principles,  according  to  which  purity  is 
DOW  judged,  have  been  clearly  laid  down 
bv  count  Julius  Perticari,  son-in-law  to 
Monti,  in  the  work  Amor  Patrio  diDwnit 
(Milan,  1820),  which  powerfully  opooses 
the  presumption  of  the  Tuscans  in  claim- 
ing to  be  in  possession  of  the  only  ffood 
Ituian.  This  work  was  considered,  tor  a 
lonff  time,  the  production  of  Monti,  who, 
bv  his  PropoHa  d%  aleune  Comzionx  td 
AagwnU  (uVocabvlario  della  CVitfco,  gave 
sufficient  reason  for  such  coniecture.  To 
render  the  nobler  langua^  also  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  provinces  to  which,it 
had  hitherto  remained  forei^,  was  the 
aim  of  Gherardini'^  Irdroduziont  (Mi)an, 
1615).  More  was  promised  by  the  Fo- 
cabclano  deUa  Lingua  lUdiana^  publish- 
ing at  Bologna,  the  authors  of  wliich  are 
aibitranr  in  the  explanation  and  applica- 
tion of  words.  Bonavilla^s  VocaboUurw 
EtimoUgico  (Milan,  5  vols.,  1825)  han21y 
excited  the  attention  of  the  Milanese^  un- 
der whose  eyes  it  originated.  Rpmaiii's 
Tkoria  t  J)ysx(mwi^  geiu  dt  Swund  (Milan, 
18Q5)  sieems  to  be  more  useful  Respect- 
ing the  histoiy  of  the  Italian  language,  we 
may  expect  much  from  tl^f  profound  re- 
searches of  Benci.  The  philological 
treasures  of  a  nation,  in  which  the  ancient 
writers  are  studied  wiJ6  so  much  zeal,  and 
which  is  so  extenfl^vely  connected  with 
foreign  countries  must  be  continually 
augmenting.  V^rever  a  line  of  Tasso 
has  been  foun^  unprinted,  wherever  the 
pen  of  Guariui  has  been  traced,  the  frag- 
ment has  been  published  with  a  pious  de- 
votion, roost  probably  not  desired  by  the 
authoT»  Nevertheless,  many  mteresting 
additions  to  the  literature  of  Italy  have 
beex  made  in  tliis  way :  thus,  for  in- 
stance, a  work  of  Peter  Peru^uo  (Di  uno 
ScriUo  Axdografo  dd  Piitore  P.  Ptrvgino 
ndPArdUvio  deW  Acad,  di  B,  Arii  di  Peru- 
gioj  Scc^  Perugia,  1820),  poems  of  Bojardo 
{Poesie  di  MaSeo  Maria  Bojardoj  CorUe  di 
Sc€mdiano  tec,  acelte  td  illustrate  del  CavaL 
Veniuriy  Modena,  1820),  poems  of  Lo- 
renzo the  Magnificent  (Po€^e  del  magnjfi'' 
CO  Lorenzo  de^Mtdicij  Florence,  1820^  po- 
ems of  Luin  Alemanni  (Florence,  1819], 
a  work  of  Montecuculi,  unknown  till  it 

rafloenfe  had  taken  place.    This  may,  perhaps, 
acconot  for  the  difficulty  which  an  Italian  reader 
finda  in  understanding  many  passages  of  Dante,  ' 
which  do  not  strike  a  German  as. particularly  ' 
obscure. 
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was  published  by  (kasai  (Turin.  1820), 
and  letters  of  Galilei,  published  by  Ven- 
turi  (Modena,  1821,  16ma  2  voia.).  Still 
greater  has  been  the  demand  for  editions 
of  the  acknowledged  classics.  Dante  has 
been  published  in  all  shapes  and  sizea 
Among  these  editions,  that  of  De  Romani 
(Rome,  1820, 4ta),  the  edition  of  Biagioli 
(Milan,  1820),  ana  one  published  at  Rove^ 
ta,  in  the  Rhstian  Alps,  hv  an  admirer  of 
the  poet,  Aloisio  Fantoni  (1820),  of  which 
a  manuscript  in  the  hand- writing  of  Boo 
caccio  was  made  the  basis,  deserve  men- 
tion. The  edition  printed  from  the  Bar- 
tolinian  manuscript  (Vienna,  1823)  has 
.acquired  some  disDnction  among  the  moat 
recent,-as  have  likewise  Scolariis  explana- 
tions (DeSa  piena  e  giuHa  IntelUgenxa  di 
Danie,  Padua,  1822).  Ugo  Foscolo  had 
prepared  an  edition,  accompanied  with 
notes  and  commentaries,  which  is  now 
(1^1/ in  course  of  publication  at  London. 
.  Sii^or  attention  has  been  paid  to  Petnir- 
ca,  in  the  famous  edition' of  Manand 
^  Padua,  1819,  4to.),and  sev^^  edittona 
for  common  use.  Ariosto's.Qr^omfbiU- 
rioso  has  met  with  equal  homage  $  the 
edition  at  Florence,  by  Molini  (1821  and 
1822,  5  vols.),  unites  every. thing  which  is 
required  for  the  understanding  of  the 
poet  No  less  care  was  -^  bestowed  on 
Torquato  Tasso  in  the  edition  made  by 
the  typomphical  society  (Milan,  18S3  et 
seq.\,  and  hardly  an  Italian  author  of  note 
can  be  mentioned  whose  works  have  not 
been  carefuUy  edited.  ,^The  SocvOh  ISpo- 
rrqfica  Je'  Cloisici  MaUani  even  undertook 
tne  reprint  of  Muratori's  AnnaU  tPMaUa 
(Milan,  1820  et  seq.,  20  large  volumes)^ 
trusting  to  the  zeal  for  collecting  among 
travelling  foreigners,  and  in  so  doing  were 
more  fortunate  than  the  editor  of  the  Jb- 
miglit  cdehri  Raliane,  which,  with  all  its 
undisputed  merit,  has  had  but  a  heavy 
sale.  Shice  the  death  of  Morelli,  the 
spirit  of  criticism,  as  i]eg&rds  the  classics, 
seems  to  have  died.  The  best  Italiau  and 
English  dictionary  is  that  of  Petronj, 
(Itiman,  French  and  English,  3  vols^  Lon- 
don) :  Alberti  (luilian  and  French)  is  veiy 
valuable.  '  The  best  modem  grammars 
are  the  Grammaire  des  GrammairtM  Ra- 
Uennes,  Biag^oli's  Grammaire  Malitnne, 

Italian  n  LUeraiurt  and  Learning  (ex- 
cluding poetry).  One  consequence  of  the 
irruption  of  the  barbarians  into  Italy  was 
a  period  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  ns 
well  as  of  disorder  and  distraction,  from 
whose  ehaotic  confusion  the  germs  of  a 
new  civilization  coidd  only  be  developed 
slowly  and  laboriously. 

FirH  Ptriod.-^From  Charlemagne  to  the 
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Jkaik  of  0(ho  m  lOOe.— The  influence  of 
Charlemagne  as  the  fiiend  of  letteis  and 
the  restorer  of  peace  was  fiivorable.    We 
find  an  Italian,  Petrus,  deacon  of  Pisa, 
mentioned  as  his  teacher  in  fframniar. 
No  leas  deserving  of  mention  is  Lothaire,^ 
who  was  king  of  Italy  in  823,  and  found- 
ed the  fust  public  scnools  in  many  cities. 
Of  the  instructers  in  these  schools,  we 
know  only  Dungalus  of  Pisa,  of  whom, 
while  he  waa  £li  a  monk  at  BobbiOj 
Charieinagne  requested  an  explanation  of 
two  solar  eclipses,  and  under  whose  name 
several  woiks  are  still  extant    Lothaire's 
example  was  imitated  by  pope  Eugene  II, 
in  the  States  of  the  Church.    The  conse- 
quences, however,  of  these  Institutions, 
although  valuable   in   themselves,  were 
unimportant ;  for  competent  teachers  were 
wantmg,  and  the  later  Carlovtogians  and 
popes  suffered  the  new  institutions  of 
learning  to  fiJl  to  decay.    In  addition  to 
this,  the  incursions  of  the  Saracens  «nd 
Hungarians  into  Italy,  and  the  civil  wars, 
had  a  very  injurious  influence.     There 
were  few  individuals,  m  this  daik  period, 
celebrated  fbr  learning.  In  theology  were 
distinguished   the   popes  Adrian  I,  the 
above-mentioned    Eugene    II,    Leo   V, 
Nicolas  I,  and  Sjrlvester  II ;  Paulinus,  pa- 
triarch of  AquilejAjfbis  works  were  pub- 
lished, Venice,  1737),  Theodolphus,  bish- 
op of  Orleans  (hii3  works,  Paris,  1646), 
both  contemporaries  of  Charlemagne ;  the 
two  archbishops  ef  Milan,  Petrus  and  Al- 
benus ;  Maxentiua,  patriarch  of  Aquileia ; 
and,  finally,  the  two  abbots  of  Monte 
Casino,  Autpertus  and  Bertarius.   Among 
the  historians  of  this  time,  whose  writuigs 
•ontain  valuable  information,  though  in  a 
rude  and  barbarous  style,  the  principal 
are  Paulus  Wameftied,  sumamed  Diaco- 
nttf,  author  of  several  works,  especially 
of  a  history  of  the  Lombards,  and  Er- 
chempertus,  with  two  unknown  persons  of 
Salerno  and  Benevento,  who  continued 
the  above  work ;  a  priest  of  Ravenna,  by 
name  Agnellus  (albo  Andreas),  who  wrote 
a  history  of  the  bishops  of  Ravenna; 
.Vndrew  of  Bergamo,  author  of  a  chroni- 
cle of  Italy  from  868  to  875 ;  Anastasius, 
librarian  of  the  Roman  church,  known 
by  his  lives  of  the  Roman  bishops,  and 
Luitprandrus  of  Pavia,  author  of  a  history 
of  his  own  times. 

Second  PeriocL—From  the  Death  of  OtJw 
UI,  1002,  to  ihe  Peace  of  Constance,  118a 
[n  this  period,  also,  the  condition  of  Italy 
was  unmvorable  to  the  interests  of  learn- 
ing. The  Italian  cities  were  contending 
for  their  fineedom  with  the  emperors,  and 
(he   conflict  between  the  spuitual  and 


secular  power  was  no  lees  injurious.   The 
crusades,  which  began  at  the  close  of  the 
llth  century,   salutary  as  they  were  in 
their  ultimate  influence,    contributed,  in 
their  immediate  results,  to  augment  the 
general  confusion.     Of  the  popes,  the 
ambitious   Gregory  VII  and  Alexander 
III   took   measures   fbr  improving   the 
schoob.     The  copies  of  ancient  classic 
works  were  multiplied,  and  individuals 
took  pains  to  collect  books.    Amonff  the 
learnt   theol^ans  of  this   period,  we 
must  mention  Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chartres, 
a  native  Roman ;  the  two  famouff  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  Lanfi«nc  and  his 
scholar    Anselm;     Petrus    Lombardus, 
teacher  of  theology  at  Paris,  most  fiunoua 
for  his  four  books  Sewtentiarum ;  Petrus 
Damianus ;  the  cardinal  Albericus ;  Bru- 
no, bishop  of  Segni;  Auselmus,  bishop 
of  Lucca ;  Petrus  Grossolanus,  or  Chiy- 
solans,  archbishop  of  Milan,  and  Boni- 
zone,  bishop  of  Sutri,  afterwards  of  Pia- 
cenza.    All  have  left  works,  on  which  we 
shall  not  dwell.    In  philosophy,  or  rather 
dialectics,  besides  Lanfinnc  and  Anselm, 
were  distinguished  Gerardus  of  Cremona, 
who  taught  at  Toledo,  and,  amon^  other 
things,  translated,  from  the  Arabic  into 
Latin,  the  works  of  Avicenna  and   the 
Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  and  Johannes,  tlie 
Italian,  who  expounded  Plato  and  Aris- 
totie  at  Constantinople,  and  gave  instruc- 
tion in  logic.    Music  underwent  an  entire 
transformation  through  Guide  of  Arezzo. 
The  medical  art  flourished  in  the  school 
at  Salerno,  at  the  end  of  the  10th  century. 
The  physicians  there  ^em  to  have  first 
studied  the  works  of  the  Arabians.    The 
oldest  monument  of  the  StJemian  school 
consists  of  certain  dietetical  rules,  compos- 
ed in  Leonine  verses,  entitied  Medicina  So- 
hrmtanOy  or  De  Conservanda  Bona  VaU- 
iudine.    Several  physicians,  both  of  Sa- 
lerno and  the  neighborhood,  were  distin- 
guished in  these  times  for  their  works, 
viz.   Matthceus  Platearius,  Saladinus  of 
Ascoli  (the  last  for  his  compendium  of 
aromatic  medicines),  and  several  monks, 
whom  we  pass  over.    Jurisprudence  re> 
vived  with  the  fireedom  of  the  cities,  and 
became    a    subject    of   general    study » 
Throughout  Italy  there  were  schools  in 
which  it  was  tausht;  namely,  at  Modena, 
Mantua,  Padua,  Pisa,  Piacenza,  Milan,  and 
above  all  ot  Bologna,  where  Irnerius,  who 
acquired  for  this  city  the  appellation  of 
harnedj  taught  and  explained  the  Roman 
law,  and  brought  to  light  the  concealed 
treasures  of  the  Pandecta     We  might 
mention  many  distinguished  lawyers  of 
this  period,  but  content  ourselves  with  cit- 
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log  the  fionous  Gratian,  who  first  digested 
the  canoD  law  (in  his  Ikcretum  sive  Coti" 
eordia  Canonum  Diacordantiumj^  for  the 
use  of  the  tribunals,  and  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  canon  law.  AU 
though  die  grossest  barbarism  prevailed  in 
eveiy  thing  that  related  to  taste,  there  were, 
neTerthelesB,  individuals  who  paved  the 
way  to  a  knowledge  of  the  ancients,  by 
the  study  of  the  Orreek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, and  sought  to  imitate  their  style. 
Among  them  was  Papias,  one  of  the  orst 
who  compiled  a  Latin  dictionaiy.  The 
11th  and  12th  centuries  exhibit  many 
scholars,  whose  works  are  destitute  of 
e^gance,  but  written  in  a  cleai-  and  intel- 
ligible style.  Such  ore  Amolphus,  the 
two  Landolphuses,  Sire  Raul,  Otho  Mo- 
rena  and  his  son  Acerbus,  Godoiredus 
llalatena,  and  several  writeis  of  clironi- 
cles^  and  authors  of  monastic  histories, 
respecting  whose  names  and  woriu  we 
le^  the  mquirer  to  Muratori's  invaluable 
collection. 

Third  PeriocL-^Ihrn  the  Peace  of  Con- 
sUmce,  1183,  to  the  End  of  the  12lh  Century, 
in  this  penod,  the  literature  of  Italv  as- 
sumes a  more  pleasing  aspect  Hitnerto 
«U  woiks  had  been  written  in  bariMrous 
Latin,  but  attempts  now  be||an  to  be 
mode  i•^  the  language  (rude,  indeed,  as 
yet)  of  the  people  (Itiufua  volgm-e).  Poe- 
try, as  usoa\  preceded  prose.  Dialectics 
sod  philosophy  were  improved,  and  as 
die  sdences  gained  in  sphdity  and  extent, 
their  mutual  connexion  became  moreap- 
parent  The  crusades  had  led  to  new 
sources  of  knowledge,  and  gave,  in  general, 
a  aew  impulse  to  the  mind.  Notwitbstand- 
ing  the  internal  wars  of  Italy,  letters 
flourished ;  for  princes  and  republics  vied 
with  each  other  m  encouraging  scholars, 
and  in  founding  new  schools  and  institu- 
tions of  education.  The  emperors  Fred- 
eric 1  and  II  effected  great  improvements. 
The  former  promoted  the  study  of  iu- 
rinmidence  in  particular,  and  founoed 
schools ;  the  latter  was  himself  a  scholar, 
possessed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
languases,  and  established  public  schools 
throughout  the  south  of  Italv.  His  couit, 
and  that  of  his  son  Manfred,  in  Palermo, 
were  thronged  witii  the  learned.  Besides 
some  poems  in  Italian,  he  also  wrote  a 
w^oric  on  the  natural  history  of  birda  His 
leanied  chancellor,  Pietro  delle  Vigne 
(Petrus  de  Vineis),  was  animiUed  by  the 
same  spirit,  and  not  less  &miliar  witii  the 
science  of  law  than  vrith  the  conduct  of 
political  affiiirB.  Besides  six  books  of  let- 
ters, his  collection  of  Sicilian  laws  is  still 
extant    Several  of  the  popes  were  pro- 


found scholars,  and  distinguished  an 
authors,  particulaiiy  Innocent  III  and  IV, 
and  Urtian  IV.  The  university  of  Bo- 
logna, at  the  beginning  of  the  JSth  cen- 
tury, contained  13,000  smdents  from  all 
countries  of  Europe;  and  Padua,  Arezzo, 
Vicenza,  Naples,  &C.,  competed  vntii 
it  The  chief  theologians  of  this  perioii 
were  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  Franciscan 
Bonaventuia,  and  Egidio  Cok»nna,  all 
three  authiMS  of  numerous  wortcs.  In 
philosophy,  a  new  epoch  began  in  Italy  iii 
this  period,  when  the  writings  of  AristoUe 
became  known  to  the  Italians,  though  m 
a  somewhat  corrupt  state.  Thomas 
Aquinas  wrote  a  comnientaiy  on  them 
by  the  command  of  the  pope,  and  trans- 
lated them,  panly  from  tlie  Greek,  partiy 
from  the  Arabic.  Bninetto  Latini  pro- 
duced an  epitome  of  the  Ethics  of  Aris- 
totle, in  his  TVforo,  which  was  oiisinalh' 
written  in  French,  and  is  remarkiuile  ar 
an  encyclopedia  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
age.  Mathematies  and  astronomy,  in 
c<»mexioQ  with  astrology,  were  cultivaled. 
Campano,  the  most  learned  geometer  and 
astronomer  of  his  time,  wrote  a  commen- 
tary on  Euclid.  After  him  we  may  nanio 
Lamranco,  Leonardo  of  Pi8toia,4nd  Gui- 
de Booatdf  the  chief  astrologer  of  the 
time.  From  this  period  dates  the  inven- 
tion of  spectacles  and  of  the  maf^jc 
needle.  The  school  of  Salerno  was  the 
central  point  of  medical  study.  It  had 
able  teachers  in  Pietro  M  usandino,  Mat- 
teo  nateario,  Manro,  &c.  -,  but  there  were 
also  distinguished  physicians  out  of  Sa- 
lerno, such  as  Ugo  of  Lucca,  the  Floran- 
tine  Taddeo  (who  wrote  commentaries  eo 
the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  and  on 
some  woriu  of  Galen]^  Simon  of  Genoa 
(author  of  the  C3ama  Saniiatia^  which 
may  be  r^arded  as  the  first  medical  and 
botanical  mctumary),  and  others.  Surgen* 
niode  still  greater  progress  und^r  such 
men  as  Ruggieri  of  Parma  (who  vnrole  o 
PracUea  JIMiema)^  and  his  counUyman 
and  contemporary  Rolando  (author  of  a 
Surgery,  on  which  four  of  the  principo) 

Shysicians  of  Saleno  wrote  comiaeniaries), 
(runo,  Teodorico,  Guglielmo  of  Sahcetu, 
and  Lanfruico,  of  whom  we  have  likewise 
treatises  on  surgery;  but  no  scieDce  was 
more  zealously  or  sucoesafully  pursued  in 
the  13th  century  than  jurispruaence.  In 
Ferrora,  Modena,  Milan,  Verona,  and 
other  Lombard  cities^  codes  wero  com- 
piled, on  which  a  Dominican,  who  peasetl 
lor  a  performer  of  miracles,  John  of  Vi- 
cenza, bestowed  a  sort  of  consecration. 
The  first  lawyers  of  tiiiis  time  wen  Azzo 
of  Bologna(whose  SumnuB  on  the  institu- 
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tions  and  Apparatus  ai  Codicem  have 
been  printed),  Ugoliiio  del  Prete,  also  a 
Bdognese  (who  incorporaied  with  the 
corpus  juris  the  feudal  laws,  compiled  by 
Angelinas  of  Orto,  and  the  decrees  of  tiie 
modem  emperors),  Accorso,  a  Florentine 
(who  obtained  the  surname  of  Glossator^ 
from  his  having  collected  tiie  best  glosses 
of  his  predecessors,  and  annexed  others 
of  his  own),  Odofredo  (auilior  of  a  com- 
mentaiy  on  the  Codex  and  the  digests), 
&C.  In  the  canon  law,  Gradon's  collection 
had  been  hitherto  held  as  authority.  To 
this  were  now  added  the  four  collections 
of  Bernardo  of  Pavia,  of  Pietro  Collivacci- 
no,  &C.,  which  were  regarded  as  works 
of  authority  till  they  were  supplanted  by 
the  collection  made  under  the  supervision 
of  Gregory  IX,  which  even  yet  consti- 
tutes the  greater  part  of  the  canonical 
law.  To  this  Boniface  VIII  added,  in 
1298,  the  sixtii  book  of  decretals.  Without 
dwelling  on  the  most  distinguished  canon- 
ists, we  pass  to  the  principal  historians, 
most  of  wh<Hn  wrote  with  amplibity  and 
integrity: — Goffiedo  of  Viteri>o'i(a  Ger- 
m^,  "vnio  wrote  a  chronicle,  from  the 
creation  of  the  worid  to  1168,  under  the 
titie  of  Paidhionl  Sicardus  (author  of 
a  similar  chronicle),  Giovanni  Colonna 
(author  of  a  universal  history — Metre  His- 
ioriartim),  Riceobaldi  (author  of  a  aimUar 
work,  entitied  Pomarium\  the  Sicilian 
Riocardo  of  San  Germano  (who  relates, 
with  much '  ^delity,  events  from  1189 
to  1343),  Matteo  Spinello  (whose  history 
reaches  from  1347  to  1268,  and  is  the  first 
learned  work  in  Italian  prose),  Niccol6'di 
lamsilla,  Saba  Malaspina  and  Bartolom- 
meo'da  Neocastro  (whose  works  have 
been  pubUshed  by  Muratori).  Floronce 
had  its  first  historian  in  Ricordauo  Malas- 

Eini.  The  history  of  Milan  was  written 
y  Filippo  of  Castelseprio,  and  the  Do- 
minican Stefanardo  of  Vimercate,  and 
thus  each  province  and  city  had  its 
chronicler,  whose  names  we  have  not 
room  to  enumerate.  Grrammar,  which 
then  comprehended  the  belles-lettres,  had 
been  hitherto  neglected;  but  in  the  13th 
century,  it  found  students  and  teachers, 
as  Buoncampagno  Bertoluccio,  Gale- 
otto  (who  wrote  in  Italian,  and  translated 
Cicero^s  rhetorical  books  into  that  Ian- 
cuagej,  and,  above  all,  Brunetto  Latini, 
Dante*8  instructer,  who  has  already  been 
mentioned,  and  of  whom,  bendes  his 
above-mentioned  Ttsoro,  we  have  several 
other  works  in  prose,  such  as  La  ReUori- 
cadxTuUo.DervjcddUViHu.k.c.  At 
the  close  of  this  period,  we  must  mention 
the  fiunous  Marco  Polo,  his  fiither,  Mat- 


teo, and  hts  uncle,  Niccolo.  They  were 
among  the  first  who  made  distant  jour- 
neys through  Asia,  and  rendered  that  part 
of  the  world  better  kuo^vn  to  their  coun- 
trymen. 

FourOi  Ptriod.'^From  130O  to  1400. 
Amid  civil  disturbances,  the  sciences  con- 
tinued to  make  great  advances.  While 
the  emperors  were  attempting,  in  vain,  to 
I'estore  peace  to  Italy,  and  subject  it  to 
their  authority,  separate  sovereignties  and 
principalities  were  formed,  the  rulers  of 
which  emulated  each  other  in  their  patron- 
age of  literature.  Robert,  king  of  If  aples, 
was  the  most  distinguLsbed  in  thi»respecL 
After  hun  ranked  the  Delia  Scala  at  Vero- 
na, the  house  of  Este  at  Ferrara,  the  Gon- 
zaga  at  Mantua,  &c.  The  number  of  uni- 
versities increased,  and  many  of  them, 
such  as  those  of  Padua,  Naples,  Pisa  and 
Pavia,  were  very  flourlshuiff,  though  Bo- 
losna,  formerly  die  fiitt,  f^I  into  decay. 
The  libraries  were  enriched  with  the 
works  of  the  ancients,  which  were  rescu- 
ed fipom  oblivion.  Men  like  Petrarch 
and  Boccaccio,  by  their  researches  and 
studies,  rendered  lasting  services,  as  the 
restorers  of  learning.  Both  collected 
books,  and  the  first  collected  also  Romaur 
coins.  ^  the  invention  of  paper,  the 
multinlication  of  copies  of  the  classics 
was  tacilitated.  Their  corruption  by  ig- 
norant transcribers  soon  became  evident. 
Criticis'ii  was  required  to  restore  them, 
and  Coluceio  Salutato,  bv  the  coHation  of 
several  manuscripts,  made  a  beginning  in 
this  art,  and  recommended  it  to  others. 
Divinity  was  treated  of  by  numberieas 
scholastic  theologians,  but  by  most  oT 
tiiem  was  obscur^  ratiier  than  illustrated. 
The  following  deserve  honorable  men> 
tion :  Albert  of  Padua,  Gresory  of  Rimi- 
ni, Mich.  Aiffuani  of  Boiogna,  Bsrtol. 
Carusio  of  Unnno,  Aleesandro  Fassitelli, 
who  all  taught  at  Paris,  besides  Porchetto 
de'  Salvatici  of  Genoa,  Raniero  of  Pisa  or 
of  Ripalta,  Jac  Passavanti,  Simon  of 
Cascia,  Peter  of  Aquila,  Bonaventura*da 
Penuia,  Marsiglio  Raimondini  of  Padua, 
and  Lodovico  Marsigli.  Philosophy  was 
highly  complicated  and  obscure,  as  it  was 
built  on  tne  mutilated  and  disfigured 
works  of  Aristotie,  assisted  by  bis  Arabian 
commentator,  Averroes,  whose  mistaken 
explanations  were  first  made  known,  and 
were,  in  turn,  expounded  and  illustrated 
by  the  monk  Urban  of  Bologna.  The 
only  pliilosophical  writer,  who  does  honor 
to  the  age,  is  the  famous  Petrarca,  who 
wrote  several  Latin  worics  on  moral  sub- 
jects— De  RemedUs  vtriusque  fhrhmtB ; 
De  Vita  solitaria;  De  Contemptu  Mundi; 
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Db  Ijgnoraniia  $ui  ipmu  et  tMorum^  &c. 
Tbe  rest  that  was  ivritten  in  the  depait- 
raeDt  of  morality  deserves  mention  only 
for  the  puritjr  of  the  Italian,  such  as  Am- 
maairmnenti  deafi  Antichi  vcigarizzatij  bj 
Baitolommeo  of  Pisa.  Of  the  mathemati- 
cal sciences,  astronomy  ond,  in  connexion 
with  it,  astrologv,  were  most  cultivated. 
Tbe  most  notM  scholars,  who  devoted 
themselves  to  these  branches,  were  Pietro 
of  Albono,  and  Cecco  of  Ascoli^-^e 
former  disdnguiahed  for  his  Conciliator, 
in  which  the  various  opiiuoos  of  famous 
physicians  and  philosophers  are  reconcil- 
ed ;  the  latter  for  an  astrological  work,  fhr 
a  treatise  on  the  sphere,  and  his  poem 
Aetrha^  for  which  he  was  burned  as  a 
heretic  Besides  these,  there  were  Anda- 
lone  del  Nero,  who  traveUed  much  for  the 
sake  of  enlaiging  his  astronomical  knowl- 
edge, and  was  esteemed  by  Boccaccio  as 
tbe  first  astronomer  of  his  age,  and  Paolo, 
summed  Geovtdra,  of  whom  Villani 
narrates,  that  he  discovered  all  the  mo- 
tions of  the  stars,  by  means  of  instru- 
ments of  his  invention,  and  who  is  Quoted 
by  Boccaccio,  as  bavins  preparea  ma- 
cbines  representing  ail  the  celestial  mo- 
dons.  Jacopo  Dondi  and  his  son,  Gio- 
vanni, ffainea  reputation  and  the  surname 
jMT  Orofo^,  by  an  ingenious  clock, 
showing  not  only  tbe  hours,  but  also  the 
course  of  the  sun,  moon  and  planets,  ss 
well  OS  the  montlis,  days  and  festi^ds. 
Pietro  de*  Crescenzi,  a  Bolo^cse,  wrote 
in  Latin  his  even  yet  interesting  work  on 
agiicukurc;  but,  in  tbe  same  century, 
there  appeared  an  Italian  transition  of  it, 
distinguidied  for  its  language  and  style. 
Medicine  was  zealously  smdied  by  a 
number  of  scholars,  but  was  stiU,  how- 
ever, in  a  very  imperfect  state,  and  de- 
served at  least  in  a  measure,  the  ridicule 
with  which  Petrarca  treated  it.  The  eel- 
el»ated  school  of  Salerno  was  on  the 
decline.  The  Arabians  were  every 
where  esteemed-  as  models  and  teacheis. 
Among  the  roost  fomous  physicians  of  the 
tunes  were  the  Florentine  Dino  dal  Gar- 
bo,  who  wrote  commentaries  upon  some 
writings  of  Avicenna  and  Hippocrates, 
and  on  the  love  songs  of  Guido  Cfavalcan- 
ti,  also  a  treatise  on  survery,  &lc,  ;  his  son 
Tonmiaso,  Petrarca's  fhend,  who  wrote  a 
Summa  Mediemedis,  and  directions  how  to 
treat  the  plague,  and  explained  Galen's 
works  on  the  difference  of  fevers  and  on 
generation;  Torrigiano  Rustichelli,  who 
wrote  on  Galen's  Ars  parva ;  Gentile  of 
Foligno;  Jacopo  of  Forii ;  Maisiglio  of 
Santa  Sofia,  and  othera  whose  woiks  are 
forgotten ;  finally,  Mundino  of  Bologna, 
10* 


who  was  the  first  that  wrote  a  completr 
work  on  anatomy,  which  was  esteemer! 
for  two  centuries.  In  jurisprudence,  sev- 
eral persons  were  enunent  as  writers  on 
civil  law:  Rolando  Placiola;  Albert  oi' 
Gandino  (De  Md^ieHa) ;  Oldrado  da  Ponte 
(ConsiUa and  ^tuutiones) ;  Jacopo Belviso 
(who  wrote,  among  other  things^  on  ^e&) ; 
Francesco  Ramponi  (who  explained  somi- 
books  of  tbe  Codex) ;  Cino  (iq.  v.)  of  Pis- 
toia ;  and  the  two  most  celebrated  lawyeiv 
of  this  age— -Bartolo  and  Baklo.  In  the 
canon  law,  which  was  extended  by  the 
Clementine  decretals  and  Extravagants. 
the  most  illustrious  was  the  Florentine 
Giovanni  d' Andrea,  who  commented  up- 
on the  tax  books  of  the  decretals,  and  edu- 
cated several  distinguished  scholars.  In 
history,  the  increasing  intimacy  with  the 
works  of  the  ancients  had  the  most  favor- 
able influence ;  it  was  freed  from  a  great 
many  errors  and  fobles.  Petrarca  an<i 
Boccaccio  distmguished  themselves  by  sev- 
eral historical  works,  written  in  Latin  ;— 
the  former  by  four  books,  Rtmm  Mtmoran  • 
darutn,  and  biographies  of  fiimous  men ;— 
the  latter  by  Se  Genealogia  Deorwn;  Di- 
Casifms  Virorum  ti  Fkammarvm  iXhutnum ; 
DeclarisMulieribus;  DeMorUkmiJSUvanm, 
Zrocuum,  Fhanmum,  Stagnorum  d  Marium 
JSTondmius.  In  addition  to  these,  there  i^ 
a  long  tnun  of  authon  of  ffeneral  histori 
anc^  of  chronicles ;  especiuly  Benvenuto 
of  Imola  (who  wrote  a  nistory  of  emperon, 
from  Jutius  CfBsar  down  to  Wenoealaus. 
and  commented  on  Dante) ;  Francesco 
Pipino  of  Bologna  (who  wrote  a  chronicle, 
from  the  time  of  the  first  Frankish  kingh 
down  to  1314);  and  Guglielmo  of  Pas- 
trenfo  (author  of  the  first  universal  hbnary 
of  the  writera  of  all  nations,  which  dis- 
plays a  wonderful  extent  of  reading  for 
those  times);  the  Florentine  Paolino  di 
Pietro,  Dino  Compagni,  and  the  Villanis 
(see  V%Uam)f  who  contributed  much  to 
the  improvement  of  their  native  language : 
^e  Venetian  Andrea  Dandolo  (who  wrote 
a  valuable  Latin  chronicle  of  his  native 
city,fi!oro  the  birth  of  Christ  to  1343);  and 
Rafaello  Caresmi  (who  continued  it  til! 
1388);  die  Paduan  Alberto  Musato  (who 
wrote  several  historical  works  in  goof! 
Latin,  pardy  in  prose,  partly  m  verse) ;  and 
others.  (See  Muraton's  iSb-^fitores.)  The 
want  of  proper  teachera  was  a  great  obsta- 
cle, in  this  period,  to  the  study  of  foreign 
languages.  Clement  V  gave  ordeis,  in- 
de^  ror  the  erection  of  professors'  chain; 
for  die  Oriental  languages,  not  only  m  the 
papal  cities  of  rendenoe,  but  also  in  several 
umversities  at  home  and  abroad,  but  widi 
litde  effect    More  was  done  for  Greek 
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literature,  eroecidly  through  the  mstru- 
mentaUty  of  Petrarca  aud  Boccaccio: 
the  two  Calabrians  Barlaamo  and  Leoozio 
Pilato  were  the  most  zealous  cultivators 
of  it  At  Florence,  the  first  professorship 
of  the  Greek  language  was  founded  and 
conferred  on  Leonzio  Pilato,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Boccaccio.  In  this  period  occur 
the  fint  Italian  tales  and  romances.  The 
oldest  collection  of  tales  extant  is  the 
Cento  Mn>dU  an/icfcc,— short  and  very 
simple  stories  by  unknown  authors.  These 
were  followed  by  Boccaccio  (q.  v.)  with 
his  Decameron  and  his  IHammettaj  by 
which  he  became  the  real  creator  of  the 
Italian  prose,  in  all  its  fullness,  luxuriance 
and  flexibility :  his  imitators  were  Fran- 
cesco Sacchetti,  author  of  a  collection  of 
tales,  and  Ser  Giovanni,  author  of  Peco- 
fone,  both,  however,  far  inferior  to  Boc- 
caccio. Dante  (q.  v.),  too,  must  be  men- 
tioned, both  on  account  of  his  Italian 
works,  the  Vita  Mwva  and  the  Conmito, 
and  also  on  account  of  his  De  Monorchia, 
and  De  Vtdgari  EloquenHa.  •  Connected 
with  this  is  ue  De  Rkythmis  Vulgaribus  of 
Ant  di  Tempo,  whicn  treats,  though  im- 
perfectly, of  Italian  verse,  as  the  former 
bad  tr^^  of  Italian  prose,  and  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  style.  In  general,  grammar 
and  elegance  of  s^le  were  much  culti- 
vated by  reason  ojr  the  study  of  the  an- 
dents.  Not  only  were  the  models  of  anti- 
ouity  trandated  and  explained,  but  a  pro- 
fessorship was  founded  at  Florence  for 
illustrating  Dante.  Yet  the  specimens  of 
elegant  prose  are  few.  Among  the  writ- 
ers of  travels  of  this  centur>',  Petrarca  and 
the  Minorite  Gdorico  of  Pordenone  hold 
the  first  rank.  The  former  made  a  jour- 
ney to  Germany,  and  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  it  in  his  letters :  he  also  wrote 
for  a  firiend  an  Rinerarium  Swicumnij  with- 
out having  ever  been  in  Syria  himself. 
Odorico  travelled  through  a  great  port  of 
Asia  as  a  missionary,  and,  ailer  his  re- 
turn, publidied  a  description  of  his  travels, 
which  may  be  found  in  Ramusio's  work, 
but  unfi>itunately  so  altered,  that  we  can 
hardly  venture  to  give  credence  to  the 
accounts. 

iyihPeriod^Fhml400tolSOO.  Dur- 
ing this  century,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
tinuance of  internal  troubles,  Italian  litera- 
ture was  in  a  highly  flourishing  condition. 
Two  events,  in  particular,  had  a  favorable 
influence :  first,  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Turks,  in  consequence  of 
which  many  learned  Greeks  fled  to  Italy, 
and  diffused  knowledge  there ;  secondly, 
the  flourishing  state  of  the  house  of  the 
Medici  in  Tuscany,  the  members  of  *.vhich 


were  distinguished  for  their  patranaffe  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  were  emulated 
bv  the  Visconti,  Sforza,  Elste,  the  kings  of 
Naples,  the  marauises  of  Mantua  and 
Montferrat,  the  dukes  of  Urt)ino,  and  other 
princes,  popes,  magistrRtes  and  private 
persons.  Without  dwelling  on  the  uni- 
versities, we  merely  say,  that  two  new 
ones  were  added  at  Parma  and  Turin. 
In  the  preceding  century,  an  academy  of 
poetry  nad  been  established,  and  scientific 
academies  were  now  instituted.  The  first 
of  this  kind  was  founded  by  the  great 
Cosmo,  at  F^rence,  for  the  revival  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy.  Similar  societies 
were  formed  at  Rome,  at  Naples,  and,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  learned  Aldus 
B^utiua,  at  Venice.  Men  like  Guarino 
of  Verona,  Giovanni  Aurispa,  and  Fran- 
cesco Filelfo,  brought  the  works  of  the 
Greeks  from  obscurity;  others  were  not 
less  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Roman  fitera- 
ture.  Public  and  private  libraries  wei« 
established  in  several  places.  This  prog- 
ress was  promoted  by  the  invention  of 
printing,  which  was  quickly  spread  and 
brought  to  perfection  in  Italy.  As  ancient 
literature  became  more  generally  studied, 
antiquities  likewise  attra^cd  greater  atten- 
tion. Ciriaco  of  Ancona,  in  particular, 
thus  gained  a  high  reputation.  No  one 
of  the  many  learned  theoloeians  of  these 
times  is  much  distinguished.  We  shall 
merely  mention  Nic.  Malemii,  or  Malerbi, 
who  first  translated  the  Bible  into  Italian ; 
Bonino  Monjbrizio,  who  collected  the 
lives  of  the  martyrs ;  and  Platina,  who, 
with  great  erudition,  and  not  without  crit* 
ical  acuteness,  wrote  the  histoiy  of  the 
popes,  in  an  elegant  and  forcible  style. 
After  the  arrival  of  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  a 
new  impulse  was  communicated  to  the 
study  of  philosophv.  Among  several 
others,  Paolo  Veneto  had  already  acquired 
fame  as  a  philosopher  by  his  logic  or  dia- 
lectics, and  his  Swnmid^kerumTuduraliumj 
in  which  he  illustrated  the  [^ysics  and 
metaphysics  of  Aristotle.  Among  the 
Greeks  who  fled  to  Italy  in  the  first  half 
of  this  century,  one  of  the  principal  was 
Johannes  Argyropulus,  of  whom  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  Donato  Acciaiuoli  and  Politian 
were  scholars.  Without  entefinc  into^ 
controversies,  he  explained  Aristotle,  anrf 
translated  several  of  his  works.  But  after 
him,  Georgius  Gemistus  (also  called  Pldho  ) 
save  rise  to  an  obstinate  contest  respecting 
the  relative  superiority  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato.  He  himself,  as  the  advocate  of 
Plato,  ridiculed  Aristotle  and  his  admirers. 
Geordius  Scolarius  (afterwards  patriarch 
of  Constantinople)  answered  with  vehe- 
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me&ce,  and  provoked  Pletho  to  a  still 
more  violent  reply.  The  fitmous  Theo- 
dore Gaza,  the  cardinal  Beaaarion,  and 
George  of  Trebisond,  took  part  in  the 
controTersy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ad- 
mirets  of  Plato,  at  Florence,  remained 
auiet  spectators.  The  Platonic  academy, 
founded  there  by  Cosmo,  was  in  a  flour- 
iafaing  state.  Marsiliue  Ficinus,  and  Jo- 
hannes Picus  of  3Iirandola,  were  its  chief 
oniaments.  The  fonner  translated  the 
woika  of  Plato  into  Latin,  and  wrote  on 
the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  of  the  Plato- 
nists.  Thehr  most  eminent  successors 
were  A.  Politian  and  Cristofbro  Landino. 
Astronomy  was  still  mixed  with  astrol- 
ogy. Some  of  the  most  learned  asdron- 
omers  were  Giovanni  Bianchino,  whose 
astronomical  tables  of  the  orbits  of 
the  planets  were  several  times  printed; 
Domenico  Maria  Novara,  instructer  of  the 
great  Copernicus ;  and,  above  all,  Paolo 
Toscanello,  celebrated  for  the  sun-dial 
made  by  him,  in  the  cathedral  at  Florence. 
Mathematics  and  music  now  revived  in 
Italy.  One  of  the  restoreis  of  arithmetic 
and'geometrr  was  Luca  Paccioli  of  Bor- 
go  San  Sepolcro.  Leone  Battista  Alberti, 
ttie  author  of  numerous  works  on  archi- 
tecture, wrote  in  a  manner  no  less  elegant 
than  profound ;  he  was  also  the  author  of 
valuable  treatises  on  other  subjects.  The 
first  writer  on  the  art  of  war,  was  Robert 
Vakurio  da  Rimini.  For  music,  Ludovi- 
co  Sfbrza  first  founded  a  public  school  at 
Milan,  and  made  Franchino  Gafurio  its 
teacher,  from  whose  pen  we  have  seve- 
ral works,  such  as  a  Theory  of  Music ; 
nlso,  a  work  on  the  practice  of  music,  and 
a  treatise  on  the  harmony  of  musical  in- 
struments. Medical  science  was  but  litde 
pronioted,    considering   the   number   of 

eyncians  ;  they  were  satisfied  with  col- 
^tibg  the  observations  of  their  prede- 
cessors BaitoL  Montagna  (ConsUia  Med- 
icoj  and  observations  on  the  baths  of  Pad- 
uaj,  Giov.  di  Concorreggio  (Praxia  nova 
Mwsfirt  Medenrue^  &c.),  Giov.  Marlia- 
no,  likewise  aa  able  mathematician  and 
philosopher  (a  commentary  on  Avicenna)^ 
Gabriel  Zervi,  Alessandro  AchillM  and 
Nic  Leoniceno  (who  exposed  the  errors 
of  the  ancients  in  a  particular  work,  and 
was  perhaps  the  first  who  wrote  De  GaUi- 
CO  Jnorfto),  were  distinffuished  in  anatomy. 
Civil  jurisprudence  still  stood  in  high  es- 
timation. In  it  were  distinguished  Cris- 
toforo  di  Castiglione  and  his  scholars,  Ra- 
iaello  de'  Raimondi  and  RafiieUo  de'  FuU 
gosi,  who  wrote  ConsUia,  and  explana- 
tions of  the  digests  ;  Grovanni  of  Imohi, 
who  wrote  a  conmientary  on  the  first  part 


of  the  Digestum  novum ;  Paolo  of  Castro, 
who  wrote  explanations  of  the  code  and 
digests ;  Pietro  Filippo  Conieo,  who  left 
leffal  Connlia ;  Antonv  of  Pratovecchio, 
who  improved  the  feudal  law,  and  wrote  a 
Lexicon  Juridicum ;  Angelo  Gambiglione» 
who  wrote  DeMd^UuSj  &c. ;  the  great 
Accolti  of  Arezzo,  Alessandro  of  Imola, 
suinamed  Tatriagnij  who  left  many  law 
treatises  on  the  digests^  the  code,  the 
decretals  and  Clementiiies,  many  ConsUiOf 
&C. ;  Bartol.  Cipolla,  who  wrote  Dt  Sar- 
vUutibus ;  Pietro  da  Ravenna,  who,  be- 
sides several  legal  works,  wrote  rules  for 
the  art  of  memory,  under  the  tide  Pte- 
ntar ;  BartoL  Soccino  and  his  opponent, 
Giasone  dal  Maine,  and  many  others..  In 
canonical  law,  the  most  fiunous  authors 
were  Nic.  Tedeschi,  Giov.  of  Anagni, 
Ant  Roselli,  Felino  Sandeo  and  the  car- 
dinal Giannantonio  da  San  Giorgio. 
History  made  the  greatest  progress  ;  it 
aimed  not  only  at  truth,  but  also  at  beauty 
of  diction.  Among  the  many  historians 
of  this  period,  some  may  be  regarded  as 
models  of  historical  description.  Roman 
antiquities  and  ancient  history  were  treat- 
ed of  by  Biondo  Flavio,  whose  principal 
works  are  Rama  msknarata,  Roma  tnum- 
phansj  ttaHa  iOugtraUit  HUtoria  Romano, 
Dt  Origine  d  CksHs  Vendorvm ;  Bernardo 
Ruccebi  [De  UirbtRoma) ;  Ponwonio  Le- 
to  (De  AntiquiiatAug  Urbis  Rom^e,  De 
MagiglratibuM  Romanorum,  Compendium 
HiSoruB  RomaruB),  &c. ;  and  Ajmio  of 
Viterbo,  whose  Antiqwiatum  variorum 
Voltanina  XFIf  contain  the  works  of  an- 
cient authors,  now  acknowledged  to  be 
spurious.  Histories  ftom  the  neginning 
of  the  worid  to  their  own  times,  were 
writ^n  by  the  archbishop  Antonio  of 
Florence,  Pietro  Ranzano,  Jac  Filippo 
Foresti,  Matteo  and  Matthia  Palmieri,  and 
Sozomeno,  all  of  which  are  valuable 
only  as  far  as  they  treat  of  their  own 
times.  As  historians  of  their  times,  and 
of  their  country  in  geneialt  the  following 
are  deserving  of  notice  :  iEneas  Sylvius, 
afterwards  pope  Pius  II,  who  left  a  great 
number  of'  historical  works,  and  whose 
history  of  his  own  times  has  been  contin- 
ued by  cardinal  Jacopo  Ammanato ;  Giov. 
Mich.  Alberto  of  Carrara,  Leonardo  Bruai 
of  Arezzo,  the  Florentines  Poggio  and 
Bartolommeo  Scala  ;  the  Venetians  Mar- 
co Antonio  Sabellico,  Bernardo  Giusti- 
niano ;  the  Paduans  Pietro  Paolo  Ver^rio 
and  Michael  Savonarola  (the  phyncian); 
the  Vicentine  Giambattista  rafliarini ; 
the  Brescian  Jacopo  Malvezzi  and  Cristo- 
foro  da  Soldo  ;  the  Milanese  Andrea  Bif^ 
lia,  Pietro  Candido  Decembrio,  Lodrino- 
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Crivelli,  Giovanni  Simonetta,  Giorgio 
Menila,  Donato  Bosso,  Bernardino  Corio 
and  Tristano  Calchi ;  the  Neapolitans  Lo- 
renzo Valla,  Bartolommeo  Fazio,  Antonio 
Panormita,  Gioviano  Pontano,  Michele 
Ricd,  Giovanni  Albino,  Tristano  Carac- 
cioli,  Antonio  Femirio  and  others,  to 
whom  is  to  be  added  Pandolfo  Collentmc- 
cio  of  Pesaro,  the  only  one  ^ho  wrote  a 
ffeneral  history  of  Nq>les.  Gioiigio  and 
Giovanni  Stella,  aod  Bartolommeo  Sene- 
rega  and  Jacopo  Bracello  wrote  the  histo- 
ly  of  Genoa.  Savoy  had,  in  this  period, 
two  hittorian^ — ^Antonio  of  Asti  (who 
wrote  a  chronicle  of  his  paternal  city  in 
verse),  and  Benvenuto  da  San  Giorgio  (a 
history  of  Montferrat,  accompanied  with 
documents).  As  a  historian  of  Maotua, 
Platina  deserves  mention.  As  geogra- 
phers were  distinguished  Cristofbro  Buon- 
delmonte,  who  travelled  in  Asia;  Fran- 
cesco Beilinghieri,  whowrote  a  geograph- 
ical work  in  verse ;  Caterino  Zeno,  who 
described  his  travels  throueli  Persia  ;  the 
fiunous  navigators  Cada  Mosto,  Amerigo 
Vespucci  and  Cabotto  (Cabot)  and  others. 
In  tne  Oriental  languages,  Giannozzo  Ma- 
netti  was  distinguished.  The  studv  of 
the  Greek  language  was  spread  by  manu- 
el  Chrysoloras,  Lascaris,  and  many  other 
Greeks,  who  fled  to  ItalVj  on  whom  and 
on  their  scholars,  some  or  them  men  of 
mat  learning,  we  cannot  here  dwell. 
With  no  less  zeal  ^vas  Roman  literature 
cultivated.  The  names  of  Guarini,  Auris- 

Fi,  Filelfo,  Lorenzo  Valla  and  Angelo 
oliziano  are  distinguished. 
Sixth  Period,— From  1500  to  1650.— 
In  this  period,  Italy  attained  the  summit 
of  its  greamess.  Its  rich  materials  for 
satisfying  both  the  physical  and  intellect- 
ual wants  of  man  ;  the  power  of  it9  re- 
publics and  princely  houses  ;  their  zeal 
and  munificence  in  favor  of  all  that  could 
restore  the  splendor  of  ancient  times, 
made  Italy  a  model  for  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. The  wais  which  Ferdinand  the 
Cathotic,  Maximilian  I,  Charles  V  and 
Francis  I  prosecuted  on  her  soil,  did  not, 
therefore,]>roduce  permanent  injur}\  The 
former  universities  continued,  and  new 
ones  were  added,  among  which  tliat  of 
Padua  was  eminently  conspicuous.  The 
number  of  academies  and  libraries  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree,  that  hardly  a 
city  of  importance  in  Italy  was  without 
them.  Among  the  popes,  there  were  ma- 
ny patrons  and  promoters  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  particuJarly  Julius  II,  the  mag- 
nificent Leo  X,  Clement  VII  (whom  un- 
fkvorable  circumstances  did  not  allow  to 
accomplish  his  demgns,  but  whose  place 


was  supplied,  in  many  respects,  bv  the 
cardinal  Hippolitus  of  Estc),  Paul  III, 
Gregory  XIII  (who,  as  Ugo  Buoncam- 
pagno,  had  edited  an  improved  and  en- 
tailed edition  of  the  Corpus  Juris  canom- 
e^  and,  as  pope,  corrected  the  calendar), 
Sixtus  V  (who  removed  the  library  of  the 
Lateran  to  the  splendid  palace  of  the  Vat- 
ican, and  enlaqfled  it,  completed  the  pub- 
lication of  the  works  of  Ambrosius  and 
of  the  Septuagmt,  caused  a  new  edition 
of  the  Vulgate  to  be  published,  &c.),  and 
Urban  Vlfl  (who  united  the  Heideibeiig 
library  with  the  Vatican,  and  founded  the 
Barberini).  We  must  next  mention,  as. 
scholars  and  patrons  of  scholars,  the  car- 
dmals  Bembo,  Cario  and  Federipo  Borro- 
meo  (tlie  last  was  the  founder  of  the  Am- 
brosian  libraiy  at  Milan),  and  Agostina 
Valeric.  The  princes  were  not  behind 
the  popes  and  cardinals.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished for  activity  and  hberality  were 
the  Gonza^a  of  Mantua,  the  BSste  at  Fer- 
rara,  the  ]nedici  at  Florence,  and  the  duke 
Charies  Emmanuel  I  of  Savoy.  Not- 
withstanding fkvorable  ciicumstancea,  tlie- 
ology  made  but  slight  advances  ;  for  after 
the  storm  of  reformation  had  broken  out 
in  Germany,  established  doctrines  were 
more  obstinately  maintained,  and  farther 
investigation  discouraged^  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  editions  of  the  Septuagint  and 
Vulsate  already  mentioned.  The  study 
of  tiie  Holy  Scriptures  gained  but  httle 
by  the  literary  treasures  that  Italy  pos- 
sessed. Cajetan,  the  most  celebrated 
commentator  on  the  Bible,  effected  uotli- 
in^  worthy  of  note ;  and  Diodati's  trans- 
lation, OS  it  was  not  modelled  servilely  on 
the  Vulgate,  found  no  &vor.  Among  tbe 
defenders  of  the  established  creed,  caAli- 
nal  Bellarmin  surpasses  all  the  others  in 
intrinsic  merit  Uesare  Baronio,  the  liis- 
torical  defender  of  the  disputed  papal 
prerogatives,  brought  to  light  the  most 
unportant  documents  and  monuments ; 
and  Paolo  Sarpi,  the  assmlant  of  them, 
united  modestv,  and  an  incomiptiWe  love 
of  truth,  with  the  deepest  insight  mto  the 
Catholic  religion.  But^  notwithsiandinff 
all  exertions  to  uphold  the  established 
doctrines  of  the  church,  the  active  spirit 
of  philosophy  could  no  longer  be  restrain- 
ed, not  even  in  Italy.  B^des  the  scho- 
lastics in  the  monasteries^  and  the  Peripa- 
tetics among  the  Humanists,  who  revived 
and  explained  the  ancient  systems  of  phi- 
losophv,  tiiere  appeared  a  philosophical 
sect  of  free-thinkers,  who,  toother  with 
the  superstitions,  rejected  religion  alao. 
Pietro  Pomponazzi,  who  taught  annihila- 
tion after  death,  lefl  behind  a  namerous 
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scbool  of  scejitics,  to  which  belonged 
acfaolars  like  cardiDal  Gonzafa,  Contare- 
Dus,  Paul  Jovius  and  Julius  Ccesar  Scali- 
gen  Bv  their  aide  stood  Bernardino  Te^ 
1^0,  also  a  preacher  of  inMeltty,  like 
Pomponazzi  and  his  school,  honored  by 
the  great,  while  Ceaare  Vanini  and  Gior- 
dano Bruno  atoned  for  a  smaller  measure 
of  impiety  at  the  stake ;  and  Campanella, 
who,  as  the  opponent  of  Aristotle,  and  an 
independent  tmnker,  prepared  the  revolu- 
tion that  took  place  in  me  17th  centaiy, 
hngoiahed  in  prison.  This  ^irit  of  in- 
quiiy  gave  an  impulse  to  mathematics 
and  phvaica.  R  Telesio,  Giordano  Bru- 
no and  Th.  Gampanella  endeavored  to 
deduce  the  phenomena  of  nature  from 
general  principles.  Hiero.  Cardanus  uni- 
ted diese  speculations  with  mathematics. 
The  great  Galileo  brought  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  into  the  closest 
coonezion  by  new  experiments,  and  be- 
came a  model  to  all,  especially  to  the  nat- 
urafistB  of  his  native  country.  In  mathe- 
matiea^  Tartaglia,  Cardanus  and  Bombel- 
li  were  distinguished  for  their  labors  in 
algefaia ;  Bnonaventura  Cavalieri  prepared 
the  way  for  the  infinitesimal  calcuku ; 
Comroandino  became  celebrated  for  hie 
labors  on  Euclid's  Elements,  and  Marino 
Crfaoaldi  explained  Archimedes'  theory 
of  hydraulics.  Luca  Valerie  enlarged  the 
limitB  of  mechanics  by  his  discoveries ; 
Castelli  produced  a  revolution  in  hydrau- 
lics; Manrolico  opened  the  way  in  optics ; 
Delk  Porta  invented  the  camera  obscura, 
and  made  the  first  experiments  in  aerom- 
etiy ;  Grimaldi  discovered  refiuction ; 
Megmi  perfected  the  burning  glass: 
Toriioelli  invented  the  barometer,  and 
Racdoli  made  important  celestial  observa- 
tions. Natural  Imowledge  was  amplified 
in  all  its  branches.  As  students  of  the 
human  firame  and  anatomists,  Fracastori, 
Fallopio,  Piccolomini,  A^unti  and  Mal- 
pighi  were  celebrated.  C^yss.  Aldrovandi 
travelled  through  Europe,  to  ii^vestifiate 
the  natural  history  of  quadrupeds,  birds 
and  insects,  and  establinied  a  botanical 
sarden  at  Bologna.  Similar  gardens  were 
laid  out  by  the  university  of  Padua,  by 
Cosmo  duke  of  Florence,  and  various 
private  persons.  As  botanists,  Mattioli, 
Fabio  Colonna,  and  the  above-mentioned 
Malpighi,  were  distinguished.  The  acad- 
emy of  the  Lineei  labored  in  the  cause  of 
namral  history  firom  1625  to  1640.  The 
first  professorship  of  chemistry  was  found- 
ed at  Pisa,  in  1615.  In  physics  and  med- 
icine, the  men  of  most  note  are  Fallopio 
and  bis  great  scholar  Fabricius  ab  Acqua- 
pendente  (who  led  Harvey  to  the  discovery 


of  the  circulation  of  the  blood),  Borelli, 
ToniceUi,  Bellini,  Malpighi  and  Alpini* 
Among  the  jurists  of  this  period,  we  find 
no  ffreat  names  afler  tlie  age  of  the 
scholastics.  History  was  cultivated  with 
peater  success.  Historians  mid  historical 
inquirers  treated  partieulariy  of  native 
history;  Caiio  Simnio  wrote  a  eeneral 
history  in  Latin,  Girolamo  Brkmi  m  Ital- 
ian, and,  finally,  CNiicciardini  in  a  classic 
style,  in  which  his  continuator,  Adriani,  is 
inferior  to  hioK  In  local  history,  Mac^ 
chiavelK's  History  of  Florence  was  the 
earliest  masterpiece  of  modern  time^ 
Davila,  Bentivoglio,  Bembo  (both  for  hw 
History  of  Venice— a  continuation  of  the 
work  of  Andrea  Navagiero — and  for  hi» 
Aaotofd  and  Letters),  Angek>  di  Cos- 
tanzo,  Varchi,  Paolo  Sitfpi,  the  cardinal 
Bentivoglio  and  others^  are  likewise  cele- 
brated. NumberiesB  are  Uie  historical, 
geographical  and  topographical  descrip- 
tions of  single  states,  districts^  cities^  and 
even  of  monasteries,  libraries  and  cabi- 
nets. Men  Mhe  Pftdo  Giovio,  Giambaltis- 
ta  Adriani  and  Vittorio  Siri  were  osBodu- 
ous  in  preserving  the  menoory  of  the  lite- 
rary services  of  their  contemporaries  and 
predecessors.  Since  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  Venice  had  been  the  centre  of 
diplomacy  and  politics.  Much  was  writ- 
ten there  on  pontical  subjects,  as  Sansovi- 
noVi  work  on  Crovemment,  and  Botero^ 
Stale  Policy.  Tlie  study  of  the  Oriental 
languages  was  promoted  by  rehgious  mo- 
tives. The  Maronrtes  on  mount  Leb- 
anon were  received  into  the  Catholic 
communion.  Id  order  to  render  the 
union  indissoluble,  Grregory  XIII  erect- 
ed a  Maronite  college  in  Rome,  and 
established  for  its  use  an  Arabic  press. 
SixtUB  V  added  salaries.  This  insti- 
tution transplanted  Oriental  literature  ta 
Rome,  and  carried  thither  a  great  number 
of  manuscript&  Geoige  Amira  (who 
wrote  the  first  Syrioc  grammar  of  conse- 
quence), Ferrari  (who  compiled  the  first 
Syriac  dictionaiyX  Gabriel  Sionita  and 
Abraham  Ecchellensis  were  distinguished. 
From  Roman  presses  issued  the  Arabic 
works  of  Ebn  Sina,  the  geography  of 
Sherif  Edrisi,  the  Arabic  commentaiy  on 
EacUd.  At  Genoa  an  Arabic,  and  at  Rome 
an  Etluopian  Psalter  bad  been  preiiously 
printed.  Giggeus  pubfished  at  Milan 
the  first  complete  Arabic  dictionary,  an<i 
Maraccius,  at  Padua,  the  first  edition  of 
the  Koran,  illustrated  by  a  commentary. 
Thus  ItaJy  was  the  seat  of  the  study,  not 
only  of  the  Hebrew,  but  also  of  the  other 
Shemitish  languages.  The  study  of  the 
ancients  must  have  been  inereaised  to  a 
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great  degree,  after  the  art  of  printing  liad 
multiplied  the  copies  of  their  works. 
Francesco  Robertelli,  Julius  Caesar  Sca- 
liger,  Pietro  Vittorio  and  Fulvio  IJrsino 
deserre  the  name  of  philologists.  Others 
paid  more  attention  to  tlte  information 
afforded  by  the  ancients,  and  this  study 
was  fiicilitated  by  translations.  Monu- 
ments of  antiauity  were  collected,  exam- 
ined and  explained  with  zeal.  Mazzo- 
chio,and  still  more  Andrea  Fulvio,  begin- 
ners, indeed,  io  the  science,  published  an- 
cient Roman  inscriptions  and  coins.  Gi- 
acomo  and  Ottavio  di  Strada  made  similar 
researches  with  greater  success,  and  at 
length  Fulvio  Ursino  illustrated  this  de- 
partment with  treasures  of  erudition.  Af- 
ter him,  Francesco  Angeloni  and  Giovan- 
ni Pietro  Bellori,  Filippo  Buonarotti,  Fi- 
lippo  Paruta  and  Leoiurdo  Agostino  ac- 
quired reputation.  But,  in  consequence 
of  the  study  of  the  ancients,  classical  per- 
fection of  style  became  the  aim  of  litera- 
ture. The  historians  distingui^ed  in  this 
respect  have  already  been  named.  Of  a 
similar  character,  in  point  of  s^le,  are 
Sperone  Speroni  (Duuogki  and  iboarn), 
Annib.  Caro  {LeUere  Famgiian,  &c.),  Oas- 
tigtione  {B  CwUgiano\  Delia  Casa  (U  Go- 
Uieo  and  Lettere\  Giovanbattisia  GeUi 
{Diah^i^  Franc.  Bemi  [Diacarsi  and  Ca- 
vricci)^  Pietro  Aretino  {RimonamenHt  &c.), 
Nicok)  Frsnco  {Diahghx  PiacevoUssMjf 
the  two  poets  Bernardo  and  Torquato 
Tasso  (the  former  for  his  Letters,  the  lat- 
ter for  his  Philosoi^ucal  Essays  and  Dia- 
loffues);  finally,  Pietro  Badoaro  (Onaioml 
Alberto  Lolho  (LeUare  and  Oraziom), 
Claudio  Tolommei  and  others.  The  Cicor 
laUj  as  they  were  termed  (aeadmit  praU\ 
pieces  io  ridicule  of  the  academies,  pub- 
lished after  the  foundation  of  the  Cnisca, 
io  the  last  half  of  the  16th  century,  are 
valoable  principally  in  point  of  style.  The 
early  novelists  found  several  imitators  in 
this  period  $  Bandello  (q.  v.l  Fuenzuola, 
Paraboseo,  Massuecio,  Sabadino  degli 
Arienti,  Luigi  da  Porto,  Molza,  Giovanni 
Brevio,  Marco  Cadamosto,  Grezzini,  Ant 
Mariconda,  Ortensio  Lando,  Giov.  Fran- 
cesco StruMuola,  Qiambattista  Giraldi, 
called  CinJtkiOy  to  which  are  added  the  ro- 
mance writer  Franc.  Loredano  and  the 
original  Ferrante  Pallavicino.  Criticism 
bejuaii  at  last  to  erect  its  tribunals ;  but  the 
principles  on  which  it  judged  were  vague 
and  indefinite.  This  is  proved  by  the 
contests  respecting  Tasso's  Jerusalem  De- 
livered, Guarini's  Pastor  FHdo,  by  Tasso- 
ni's  attack  on  PeUarca,  &c.  There  was 
no  want,  however,  of  theoreticd  work& 
By  his  excellent  essay  Delia  Vdgar  lAn- 


giuij  Bembo  l)ecame  the  father  of  Italian 
criticism.  Triasino  (Poetics)  and  Caste! - 
lano  are  not  witliout  merit  Claudio  To- 
lommei wrote  rules  for  modern  poetry; 
S|)eroue  Speroni,  Dialogues  on  Rlietoric 
(Sansovino,  Cavalcaiiti  and  others  had  al- 
ready preceded  him);  Benedetto  Varchi, 
a  Dialogue  on  the  Tuscan  and  Florentine 
Language  (on  occasion  of  the  contest  be- 
tween Caro  and  Castelvetro),  and  Fogliet- 
ta,  On  tiie  Manner  of  writing  History. 

Seventh  Period.— ^From  1650  to  1820. 
Hitherto,  Italy  had  been  the  instructress 
of  Europe,  but,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  it  beflnin  to  smk  from  .its  litenu^' 
eminence.  The  principal  causes  of  tliia 
change  were  the  restrictions  on  the  free- 
dom of  thought  and  of  the  press,  which 
had  been  constantiy  increasing,  ever  since 
the  reformation,  and  the  decrease  of 
wealth  smce  Italy  had  lost  the  commerce 
of  the  worid.  The  moral  corruption, 
which  became  more  and  more  prevalent, 
had  enervated  the  physical  strenfftii  of  the 
people,  and  deprived  the  mind  of  its  vlEor 
and  energy.  The  long  subjection  to  for- 
eiffn  powers  had  ereated  a  servile  feeling. 
The  nation  was  afflicted,  from  1690  to 
1749,  by  numerous  wars,  and  at  lencth 
sunk  into  a  lethargy  and  a  stupid  indifrer- 
encc  to  its  own  greatness.  Some  popes:, 
princes,  and  even  private  penons,  were, 
nevertheless,  the  active  patrons  of  letters. 
At  Florence,  Siemia,  Bologna,  Turin,  Pisa, 
institutions  were  escablisbra,some  at  great 
expense,  by  Leopold  de*  Medici,  the  count 
Marsigli  Pazzi,  &C.,  which  promoted  the 
cultivation  of  mathematics  and  natural 
science.  Clement  XI,  Benedict  XIU  and 
XIV,  Clement  XIV,  men  <^  creat  learning 
and  enlightened  views,  togemer  with  the 
cardinalsTolommei,  Passionei,  Albani(An- 
nibale  and  Alessandro)and  Quirini,  and,  in 
later  times,  the  cardinal  Borgia,  the  learn- 
ed Venetian  Nani,and  the  ndi>le  prince  of 
Torremuzza,  rendered  the  greatest  ser- 
vices. The  reign  of  Maria  Theresa  and 
Leopold  was  favorable  to  Lombardy  and 
Florence.  But  no'ne  of  tiie  sciences,  ex 
cept  the  mathematical  and  ph^cal,  made 
much  progress.  Ailer  Machiavelli,  poli- 
tics had  no  general  writer  of  impor- 
tance :  only  single  departments  of  the 
subject,  far  removed  from  dancer  of  col- 
lision with  the  doctrines  of  me  church, 
were  treated  with  spirit  by  Beccaria  and 
Filangieri.  Philosophy  continued  echo* 
lastic :  Italy  neither  invented  any  newr 
system,  nor  gave  admission  to  the  systems 
of  foiieign  countries.  Theology  oaineci 
not  a  single  tliinker.  Thougli  hiffhljr 
esteemed  in  his  native  countr}',  the  dog^ 
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made  syvlem  of  Berti  was  of  little  value. 
The  WQEks  of  UglielU  and  Lucentius,  en- 
titled RaKa  Saara^  evince  the  industry  of 
the  compilen;  as  do  Galland's  Library  of 
tlie  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  Mansi's 
CoUection  of  Councils.  Bianchini's  frag- 
meniB  of  old  Latin  translations,  and  Be' 
Rosri's  various  readings  of  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Oid  Testament,  are  valuable; 
but  scriptural  criticism  and  exegesis  have 
pradoced  nothmg  in  Italy  important  for 
fnneigB  countries.  The  authority  of  the 
Vulgate  is  still  unimpaired,  and  the  trans* 
btion  of  the  Florentine  Ajitonio  Martini, 
oetebrated  for  its  pure  style,  vras  made 
from  it.  But  for  the  study  of  the  Asiatic 
languages  and  literature,  the  missionary 
ze^  has  had  the  most  beneficial  results. 
The  learned  J.  S.  Aasemanni  puUished 
rich  extracts  from  Oriental  manuscripts. 
The  Propaganda  fonned  excellent  Orienv 
tal  Bchmra,  and  pulirfished  several  Asiatic 
alphabets  and  grammars.  As  regards  the 
critical  study  and  illustration  of  die  an- 
cient chssics,  the  Italians  have  remained 
behind  other  countries.  The  most  emi- 
nent schdars  in  the  department  of  Ladn 
literature  are  Volpi,  Targa,  Facciolato,  and, 
as  a  lexicographer,  Forcellini ;  in  that  of 
the  Greek,  Mazocchi  and  MorellL  Much 
more  vras  done  for  investigatiDg,  copying, 
describmgand  illustrating  antiquities,  es- 
pecially fldner  Winckelmann  had  taught  the 
Italians  to  examine  them,  not  onhr  in  a 
historical  and  antiquarian  point  of  view, 
but  also  as  works  of  art  This  study  led 
likewise  to  the  investigation  of  the  primi- 
tive languages  of  Italy,  especially  the 
Etruscan.  Uori,  Mafiei,  Laini,  Passeri, 
opened  the  way  for  Lanzi.  Polite  titera- 
tiue,  pardculaiiy  elegant  prose,  of  which 
alone  we  here  speak,  contmued  to  decline 
till  an  effon  vras  made,  after  the  time  of 
Voltaire,  to  imitate  the  French.  Thus 
Algarotti  wrote  Dialoirues  on  Optics  ele- 
gantly and jperspicuouay,  but  superficially ; 
Bettinelli,  On  Insinration  in  the  Fine  Aitt, 
with  much  spirit;  Beccaria,  On  Crimes 
and  Punishments ;  Filangieri,  On  Legisla- 
tion, with  dignity  and  simplicity ;  Ga^paro 
Gosczi,  Dialogues,  in  a  pure  and  agreeable 
style.  In  hisloiy  and  its  auxiliary  sci- 
ences, little  was  done  in  this  period.  Gian- 
Done  was  eminent  in  local,  Denina  in 
general  history.  As  an  investigator  and 
collector  of  hsstorical  materials,  Muratori 
acquired  a  lasting  reputation :  Mafiei  also 
should  be  honorary  mentioned.  Manni 
labored  fin*  the  illustration  of  seals,  and  of 
genealogy.  Still  less  was  done  for  geog- 
raphy. The  most  celebrated  geographer 
of  laly  is  the  Minorite  Vincentto  Coro- 


nelhf  who  established  a  cosmognphical 
academy  at  Venice,  and  whose  loss  (1718) 
has  never  been  supplied.  Even  among 
travellers,  there  are  but  few  prominenL 
Something  was  done  by  Martini,  who 
travelled  through  Cyprus^  Syria  and  Pal- 
estine ;  by  Sestmi,  who  travelled  through 
Sicily  and  Turkey ;  Griselini,  who  travel- 
led throuffb  Inner  Austria  and  Hungary ; 
and  Aceroi,  who  travelled  in  the  North. 
No  jurist,  except  Beccaria  and  Filangieri, 
effected  any  thing  of  impoitance.  But 
the  works  which  appearea  in  the  mathe- 
matical, physical  aiHl  medical  sciences  still 
form  the  boast  of  Italian  literature.  Frisi 
and  Girolamo  Mazzucchelli  were  great 
mastere  in  mechanics,  hydrostatics  and 
hydraulics ;  Boscovich  ana  Mascheroni  in 
the  higher  analysis  and  geometry.  In 
mensuration,  Lorgna,  Fontana,  Cagnoli, 
Ruffini  and  CaseUa  are  respected  names 
even  in  our  day.  Manfi^do  Settala  made 
a  celebrated  buminir-glaas ;  Cassino  en- 
larged the  bounds  of  astronomy  by  great 
discoveries;  Campani  was  distingujahed 
for  preparing  optical  glasses ;  Torelli  ex- 
plained the  elements  of  perspective  with 
geometrical  strictness;  Zanotti  presented 
the  worid  with  valuable  celestial  observa- 
tions ;  and  Piazzi  acquired  renown  as  the 
discoverer  of  Ceres.  Physics,  for  the 
promotion  of  which  sevexal  institutions 
were  active  in  various  places,  made  the 
matesi  progress.  Maraxlio  Landriani, 
Felice  Fontano,  Toaldo,  'Hberio  CavaUo, 
Giovanni  and  otl^era  enriched  it  by  impor- 
tant discoveries.  Botany  was  advanced 
by  Malpighi,  Giovanni  Seb.  Franchi,  Mi- 
cheli,  Giuseppe  Ginanni,  Vitaliano  Do- 
nati,  &c.  Tne  Italians  were  successful  in 
the  use  of  the  microscope.  With  its  as- 
sistance, Redi  (who  wrote  classical  works 
on  natural  history),  Valisneri,  Felice  Fon- 
tana, Lazzaro  Spallanzani,  made  a  greai 
number  of  observations.  With  all  the  tovers 
of  natural  science  and  of  chemistry,  Votta 
is  an  honcMred  name.  In  the  study  <^  the 
natural  history  of  man  and  of  anatomy, 
Gagliardi,  Malpighi,  Paok>  Manfiedi,  and, 
after  them,  Volnlva,  Santorini,  Fantoni 
and  Morm;ni  were  distinguished.  Prac- 
tical medicme  likevrise  was  not  neglected. 
Franc.  Torti  taupht  the  use  of  Peruvian 
bark  ;  Rammazuii  trod  in  Sydenham's 
ftwtsteps  in  pathology  and  therapeutics; 
Borelli,  Baglivi  (who  rollowed  Hippocrates, 
however,  in  practice),  Guclielmini,  Bellini 
and  Michelotti  made  Italy  the  birthplace 
of  the  latromathematica]  school  in  medi-  i 
cine.  In  literary  history,  the  labore  of 
Crescunbeni,  Quadrio  Fontanini,  A.  Zeno, 
Mazzucchelli  Fabroni,  Tiraboschi,  Conii- 
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uii  and  others  (of  Arteaga,  for  example,  for 
the  history  of  the  opera),are  highly  valuable. 
Eif^Penod.'-MalUm  UtmOure  ofihe 
pnseiU  Dayy  since  1820.  Of  late  years,  the 
litemture  of  Italy  is  not  to  be  compafed, 
either  in  extent  or  in  profoundness,  with 
Ihe  literature  of  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries. The  indolence  which  q>ringB  fiom 
a  too  iSivorable  climate,  the  reetrainta 
arising  from  the  political  state  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  condition  of  the  book  trade, 
which,  in  several  parts  of  the  peninsula,  is 
under  great  restrictions,  oppose  serious 
obstacles  to  the  free  interchan^  of  ideas. 
The  infringements  in  one  city  on  tlje 
copyrights  of  others  increase  these  diffi- 
culties. The  univeisities  of  Pavia  and 
Padua  still  maintain  their  hereditary  rep- 
utation, and  augment  it  by  a  zealous  culti- 
vation of  the  natural  sciences ;  Pisa  may 
etand  next  to  them ;  Sienna  and  Peruf;ia 
have  made  less  effort  to  deserve  the  notice 
of  foreign  countries,  and  the  universities 
of  Rome,  Naples  and  Turin  are  of  a  hm- 
ited  character.  With  these  universities, 
to  which,  in  Lombardy,  gymnasia  and  ele- 
raentaiy  schools  afford  suitable  prepara- 
tion, a  number  of  academies  are  appro- 
priated to  every  department  of  science 
and  art,  though  they  are  not  all  so  active 
«is  the  Lombordo- Venetian  institution  at 
Milan,  which  has  published  several  val- 
tiable  volumes  of  memoirs.  Names  like 
Oriani,  Cariini,  Breislak,  Configliachi, 
BrunatelH,  are  the  best  pledges  of  its  devo- 
tion to  the  exact  sciences.  Afler  it,  the 
academy  at  Turin  {Memorie  ddla  R. 
Acad,  deUe  Seienze  dt  7\»rtiio,  vol.  xxx, 
1826),  and  the  scientific  society  of  Mode- 
na  (Memorie  deUa  Societh  Ital,  ddU  Sei- 
enze rtsidente  m  Modena,  L  19),  deserve 
honorable  mention.  Foreign  countries 
rarely  hear  any  thing  concerning  the  sci- 
entific bodies  of  Naples.  The  Hercula- 
nean  academy  at  present  pays,  for  tlie  most 
part,  with  promises,  and  the  sessions  of  ma- 
tiv  other  academies  are  mere  ceremonies. 
The  Crusca  and  the  Accad.  de^  GeorgfffUi  at 
Florence,  with  the  Accad,  Archtoiogiea  at 
Rome,  alone  sustain  their  place  in  the  mem- 
ory of  foreign  countries.  Among  the  peri- 
odicals, the  BibliotUcaliaiisna  is  a  woric  of 
merit,  and  exerts  a  decisive  influence  by 
means  of  sairacious  criticisms;  but  it  has 
been  often  cusfi^ued  by  injustice  and 
harshness,  especmlly  when  under  Acerbi's 
guidance.  Bru^atelli  and  Configliac- 
chi's  OwmaU  dx  Fieiea^  Chimkoy  Storia 
•  na<iirak,3fedictnaed.^rk,  is  the  periodical 
most  deserving  the  notice  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  study  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, in  Italy,  is  not  so  much  advanced 


as  in  other  countiies.  Gr.  Casti^Uonj's 
e3q>lanation  of  the  coins  in  the  cabinet  of 
Milan  have  found  an  impartial  cridc  in 
Frahn  of  Petersburg;  and  Rampoldi's 
Aimali  Musidmanni  (Milan,  1823, 5  vols.) 
display  a  judicious  and  critical  use  of  Ori- 
ental sources.  Much  has  been  done  for  tho 
diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Armeni- 
an language  b^  the  publications  of  the 
Metocharists  of  St  Lazzaro,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Venice;  and  &ther  Auger,  the  Ve- 
netian editor  of  Moses  of  Chorene,  and 
the  discoverer  of  an  ancient  Armenian 
translation  of  Philo  (Ven.,  1822),  is  said  to 
be  distinguished  for  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
ffuage.  £urope  acknowledges  Angelo 
Maio's  merits  in  increasing  the  means  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  ancient  classical 
literature.  The  discovery  of  the  fi:ag- 
ments  of  Cicero  De  RepubUca^dofao  ma- 
ny other  remnants  of  a  classic  age  (though 
the  complete  FVonto  did  not  correspond  to 
its  fame  and  the  eeneral  expectation),  give 
Maio  lasting  claims  to  the  gratitude  of 
scholars.  Maio^s  success  induced  pro- 
fessor Peyron,  at  Turin,  to  make  similar 
searehes  into  the  treasures  of  the  public 
library  intrusted  to  him,  and  his  sagacity 
was  not  altogether  fruitless.  Mazzuc- 
chelli  of  Milan  contributed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  ancient  literature  by  die  Johanneis 
of  Corippus  (Milan,  1820),  and  Rcwsini  by 
the  publication  of  £udemu8,from  Hercula- 
nean  manuscripts.  Ciampi,  alter  bis  return 
from  Warsaw  to  Italy,  Manzi,  Amati, 
Nibbv,  are  among  those  who  have  ren- 
dered service  to  classical  literature  by  val- 
uable commentaries.  The  count  Ippoliti 
Pindemonti*s  ti-anslation  of  the  Ooyesey 
(Verona,  1822,2  vols.),  the  odes  of'^  Pin- 
dar, by  Mezzanotte  (Piso,  1819  and  1620, 
2  vols.),  and  the  Isdimian  odes  (lie  Odi 
ktmiehe  di  Pindaroj  traduzhne  at  Gius. 
Boivhiy  Pisa,  1822),  by  Borghi,  Man- 
ciui%  Iliad,  in  stanzas  (Flor.,  1824),  can 
satisfy  tliose  only  who  do  not  exact  a 
strict  fidelity  of  translation.  Among  the 
translations  from  modem  languages  into 
the  Italian,  are  the  works  of  air  Walter 
Scott  and  Byron.  Klopstock's  Meanixli 
was  translated  by  Andrea  Mafiei.  .  Rossi's 
Sioria  d^Rtdia  cmiica  e  moderua  (Milan] 
dwells  very  long  on  ancient 'times,  ana 
shows  freouent  traces  of  French  influence. 
There* still  appear  historical  woiics,  which 
are  better  received  by  foreigners  than  by 
the  country  to  which  thc;^  belong^ ;  as  the 
above-mentioned  FamMit  celdrn  MaHane 
of  the  count  Pompeo  Otta  (Milan,  since 

- 1820) ;  the  Storia  diMUano,  by  Roemini ; 

'  the  Codice  dbdomaiico  Colombo  Americano 
(Genoa,  1823);  Scina's  Prosp.  deOa  Sta- 
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m  Utter,  ddla  SSctZto,  and  Spotorno's  ex- 
cHient  Sloria  letter,  ddla  Ligwria  (Genoa, 
\\SU) ;  Beiici  s  Elogi,  and  AiK^'s  Vita  di 
Fiarhttgi  Famest,  though  the  last  belongs 
to  the  more  favorite  department  of  biog- 
raphy, for  which  materials  may  be  found 
in  Pelli's  Memorie  per  la  Vita  di  Dante 
(Florence,1823) ;  Nelli's  Vita  e  Commercio 
Leiierano  diGalHeoGaiilei  (Florence,  17^^ 
but  not  published  till  1820),  and  contri- 
butions in  the  Biogrefia  Cremonese,  by 
Lancetti,  and  in  the  Italian  edition  of  tlie 
Bi^rafia  Urdversale  (Venice,  Missdaglia^. 
One  hope,  however,  notwithstanding  sucn 
are  the  signs  of  the  times,  remains  to  the 
friend  of  Italian  literature,  that  the  abun- 
dance of  monuments  of  former  times  in 
tius  land  will  always  preserve  alive  histor- 
ical recollections.  The  explanation  of  the 
present  gives  an  opportunity  to  recur  to 
the  past,  and  to  animate  its  dim  recollec- 
tions by  tlieir  connexion  with  tangible  re- 
alities. How  interesting,  for  example,  is 
the  history  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan  ! 
Rut  Italy's  associations  are  not  limited  to 
Christian  times.  Vltdia  avanti  il  Domi- 
nio  dc'  Romani,  by  Micali  (new  ed.  Livor- 
no,  1821,  folio),  indicates  the  pomt  to 
which  the  inquirer  may  ascend.  Inves- 
tigations connected  with  ancient  monu- 
ments cannot  be  wanting  in  a  country 
where  eo  much  remains  to  be  explored. 
Ingiiirami's  Momtmenti  Etruschi  o  di 
eStusco  .Yom€,the  illustrations  of  the  editor 
of  the  Gderia  di  Firenze,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  ancient  monuments  ;  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  archa&oloffical  aciademy  of 
Rome,  and  the  rare  wores  of  the  Bourbon 
academy,  are  among  the  phenomena  not 
to  be  overlooked  in  foreign  countries ;  and 
the  essays  of  Nibby,  Fea,  Borghesi,  Lama, 
Cattaneo  and  Brocchi  unite  solidity  with 
perspicuity  and  a  comprehensive  survey. 
But  how  little  the  proper  mode  of  treating 
this  department  is  understood,  may  be 
seen  from  Vermiglioli's  Lezioni  eleTnenta- 
lie  di  Archeologia  (Verona,  1822, 2  vols.), 
which  are  as  useless  to  foreign  countries 
*T8  Labu^s  investigations  on  Roman  insorip- 
tiong,  which  either  treat  of  what  is  well 
known,  or  explain  obscurely  whatever 
*  they  give  of  new.  The  RaccoUa  di  Antx^ 
ckita  Greche  c  Romane  ad  Uso  degli  Artisii, 
dis,  ed  Incise  da  Gio.  Bignoliy  is  not  without 
merit.  The  activity  of  the  trade  in  works 
of  art  in  Italy  pro!notes  also  the  publica- 
tion of  views  of  the  monuments  of  the 
middle  ages  (for  example,  the  Momtmenti 
stpotcrali  di  Toscana,  the  RaccoUa  df^li 
mugtiori  FabbncJiCy  Monumenii  ed  *^rdkhUa 
&  MUano ;  the  FMricke  di  Vcmzia, 
Franchioni,  Cisa  di  Gresy,  Fiola,  Ventu- 
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roll,  Bonati),  for  explaining  which 
ciations  of  men  of  talent  have  been  form- 
ed. Almost  eveiy  book  of  travels  by  an 
Italian,'  presents  inouiries  into  the  remains 
of  antiquity  ;  and  Belzoni,  who  first  kin- 
dled the  entliusiasm  of  the  succeeding 
travellers  for  investigating  the  remains  of 
Egyptian  art,  only  followed  the  taste  of  his 
country.  Delia  Cella,  the  nattualist  Broc- 
chi, one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  late 
writers  of  Italy,  the  learned  writer  on 
numismatics  Sestini,  and  Camillo  Bor- 
ghese,  prove  this  position.  It  is  not, 
however,  so  much  the  custom  in  Italy 
to  embellish  travels  with  engravings  as  it 
is  m  France  and  Ensland.  Even  the  de- 
scriptions of  cities,  of  which  new  ones  are 
ever  in  demand,  are  without  this  embel- 
lishment, and  retam  their  old  defects. 
Italy  is  more  independent  in  the  exact 
sciences  than  in  its  literature,  properly  so 
called,  particularly  in  the  physical  depart- 
ment, and,  by  its  mathematicians,  astron- 
omers, naturalists,  has  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion, to  which  it  has  been  lees  true  in  the 
fine  arts,  with  the  exception  of  the  plastic 
arts.  Where  men  like  Sangro,  Flauti, 
Borgnis,  Brunacci,  Lotteri,  Bordoni,  eni- 
ploy  themselves  in  geometiy  and  its  appli- 
cation to  geodesy  and  mechanics ;  where 
astronomers  like  Plana,  Brambilla,  Inghi- 
rami,  Oriani,  Carfini,  Piazzi,  Cacciatore, 
De  Cesaris,  are  engaged  in  observatories 
like  those  at  Naples,  at  Palermo,  at  Milan, 
Turin,  Bologna,  Florence,  Rome,— the  sci- 
ences must  make  a  rapid  progress.  The 
Corremondance  astrononuque  of  baron 
Zach  (see  Zach)  afforded  the  Italian  schol- 
ars an  opportunity  to  make  their  discove- 
ries and  researches  known  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Zach,  who  lived  in  Genoa  till 
1827,  promoted  thence  the  diffusion  of 
useful  knowledge  connected  with  his 
science,  by  an  Mmanacco  Genovese.  Un- 
happily, a  part  of  the  strict  mathematical 
investigations  is  buried  in  the  transactions 
of  literary  societies ;  for  example,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  royal  academy  of 
sciences  at  Naples ;  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Pontonine  society  (Naples,  I8I9) ; 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Lombardo-Vene- 
tian  institute  ;  in  the  Reports  of  the  sci- 
entific society  at  Modena ;  in  the  Ricerche 
geometriche  ed  idrometrichejatte  neUa  Scuola 
dcgV  Ligesmeri  pontifici  d^Acque  e  Strode 
(Rome,  1820),  wiiich  but  too  rarely  pass  ^ 
the  Alps.  Geodesy,  especially,  is  prose- 
cuted with  great  ardor,  and  two  trigooo- 
nietrical  measurements,  connected  with  ■ 
each  other,  have  given  satisfactory  resiills. 
E(iiial  zeal  is  manifested  in  the  physical 
sciences,  in  which  names  like  Zamboni, 
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Brugnatellj,  Confi^acchi,  Belliogeri  and 
Ranconi  answer  for  the  exactness  of  the 
observations  and  correctness  of  the  calcu- 
lations. The  experiments  on  nfiagnetism 
and  electricity  (Banarelli)  have  excited  a 
lively  interest  even  in  Ital^,  and  Confifrli- 
acchi's  and  BruCTatelli'sGtonia/e  di  FtsicOy 
Chindca,  Storia  Naturale^  Medicina  ed  ArH, 
which  is  published  very  regularly,  gives 
the  best  account  of  their  variety  and  thor- 
oughness. Even  the  OpuscoU  scienH/ici 
di  Bologna  are  almost  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  natural  sciences  in  the  widest  com- 
prehension, and  maintain  an  honorable 
name.  The  geoloffical  observations  of 
the  count  Marzari  Peucati,  who  thought 
himself  able  to  refute  by  ocular  evidence 
the  Wemenan  theory  of  the  formation 
of  the  earth,  have  attracted  much  at- 
tention. Among  the  geologists  of  Italy 
must  be  mentioned  the  talented  and  learn- 
ed Brocchi  (who  died  in  1827,  in  Egypt), 
the  author  of  the  Ccnthfliologia  axdHxp- 
enmTUK,  and  who,  by  his  interesting  essays, 
did  much  towards  increasing  the  popular- 
ity of  the  Bikl,  RaL  Renier,  Comiani, 
Monticelli  and  Covelli  {Prodromo  deUa 
^ntrakigia  Vesvniana)  keep  up  the  in- 
terest in  these  studies.  Patronised  by 
government,  the  physical  sciences  have 
received  the  most  extensive  application  to 
agriculture  and  technology,  which  have 
miBule  respectable  progress,  at  least  in  Up- 
per Italy.  New  branchea  of  industrv,  as 
well  as  new  kinds  of  plants  (rice  from 
China,  and  grain  from  Mongolia),  have 
been  introdu^d ;  and  the  best  mode  of 
rearing  silk-worms,  manufiiauring  wine, 
and  managing  bees,  has  been  made  the 
obiect  of  public  investigation,  and  the  re- 
sults have  been  very  favorable.  The  la- 
bors of  the  Accad,  d^  Georgq/Uij  at  Flor- 
ence, have  contributed  much  to  the  pro- 
motion of  agriculture.  Botany  cannot  be 
slighted  in  the  Garden  of  Europe.  Savii's 
^Umenti  di  BoiamcOf  afibrd  foreign  coun- 
tries nothing  new,  but  the  works  of  Se- 
basdani,  of  Mauri,  of  Brisnoli,  Moricand, 
Tenore,  of  the  superintendents  of  the  gar- 
dens at  Pisa,  Rome,  Naples,  Palermo, 
evince  the  interest  which  is  taken  in  this 
department ;  and  the  Pomona  in  Rilieva 
of  Pizzagalli,  and  Degaspari  and  Berga- 
maschi^s  Osservaz.  Micohgichej  evince  the 
zeal  of  their  autliora.  The  investigation 
of  the  higher  economy  of  nature  has  re- 
ceived valuable  contributions  from  Bruna- 
telli,  Configliacchi,  from  Angetini,  Me- 
taxa,  the  describer  of  the  Proteus  oh^^m- 
7ietw,  Ranzani,  Petagna,  Laurenti  and  Ca- 
volini ;  and  die  structure  of  the  human 
body  was  iUustreted  by  Palletta,  Mascag- 


na  and  others.  The  medical  literature  of 
Germany  has  attracted  much  attention, 
and  several  of  the  most  disdnguished 
German  writers  in  this  department  have 
obtained  successful  translators  and  editors, 
especially  for  the  use  of  the  lectureiB  in 
Pavia,  Padua  and  Bologna.  Many  of  the 
German  works  in  the  department  of  met- 
aphysics have  been  also  translated,  al- 
though die  French,  like  Destutt  de  Tracy, 
accorded  more  with  the  taste  of  the  Ital- 
ians. Besides  Gioia,  the  author  of  the  JTcfe- 
ologia  espostOy  Talia,  the  editor  of  a  Sag- 
gio  di  EsteticOf  Grermanl  Simoni,  and  some 
unsuccessful  commentators  upon  Becca- 
ria,  the  CoBeziont  cfe'  dassici  Mdqfisici 
(Pavia,  181&— 22)  was,  perhaps,  the  best 
production  in  this  department.  De'  Simo- 
ni has  treated  of  natural  law.  Numerous 
explanations  and  editions  have  appeared 
of  the  Austrian  code,  which  is  possessed 
of  legal  authority  in  some  of  the  states  that 
speak  Italian.  It  is  worthy  of  mention, 
that  Llorente's  History  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  Sismondi's  History  of  the  Italian  Re- 
publics of  the  Middle  Ages,  may  be  freely 
sold  in  the  Italian  states,  while  they  are 
strictly  prohibited  by  the  neighboring  states. 
EaUcm  Poetry,  Italian  poetry  sprang 
from  the  Provencal,  which  was  the  first 
to  flourish  in  Europe  on  the  revival  of 
civilization,  and  which  was  also  commu- 
nicated to  Italy.  Until  the  13th  century, 
we  find  in  Italy  only  the  poetry  of  chival- 
ry by  the  Provencals  and  Troubadours. 
These  wandering  bards,  intelligible  to  the 
Italians,  and  particidarly  to  the  Lombards, 
by  the  affinity  of  their  sister  language, 
traversed  Italy,  and  were  welcome  quests 
at  the  courts,  especially  of  the  nobles  of 
Lombardy,  at  a  time  when  poetry  was 
considered  as  indispensable  at  feasts.  An 
instance  of  the  estimation  in  which  Trou- 
badours (q.  V.)  were  held,  as  the  chief  or- 
naments of  a  princely  court,  is  found  in 
the  visit  of  Raimondo  Berlinghieri,  count 
of  Barcelona  and  Provence,  to  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  the  German  emperor,  at  Tu- 
rin, in  1162,  attended  by  a  train  of  Pro- 
vencal poets.  The  emperor  was  so  de- 
lighted with  their  ^cofa  ciencioj  that  he  not 
only  made  munincent  presents  to  the 
minstrels,  but  also  composed  a  madrigal 
in  their  lanffuajze  himself.  At  the  court 
of  Azzo  VII  of  Este,  at  Ferrara  (1215  to 
1264|,  some  distinguished  Provencals — 
Rambaldo  di  Vacheiras,  Raimondo  d'Ar- 
tes,  Americo  di  Reguilain — ^resided,  and 
sang  the  praises  of  his  daughters,  Con- 
stanza  and  Beatrice.  Here  al«>  fk>urished 
Maestro  Ferrari,  a  native  of  that  city, 
who,  as  well  as  many  other  Italians  {Aj" 
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berto  QuagUo,  Percivalle  Doria,  Alberto 
de'  Marcb^  Malaspina,  &c.),  sang  in  the 
ProveD^al  language.  No  one  acquired  so 
great  a  reputation  as  Sordello  of  Mantua, 
who  visited  Provence  for  the  purpose  of 
making  himself  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guage and  poetiy  of  the  country.  Only 
a  few  fragments  of  these  Italian  Trouba- 
dours are  extant  ;  but  the  first  attempts  to 
compose  in  the  Italian  language  are  not 
to  be  looked  for  in  LombarUy,  where  the 
vicinity  to  Provence  did  not  allow  a  taste 
for  native  poetry  to  spring  up.  Besides, 
the  Italian  of  Lombardy  was  the  least 
agreeable  to  the  ear.  The  Genoese  and 
Venetians  were  too  much  occupied  with 
commerce ;  the  Florentines^  disturbed  by 
domestic  factions,  were  ignorant  of  the 
spirit  of  chivalrv,  and  the  popes  were  ab- 
sorbed in  theology  and  the  canon  law, 
and  strangers  to  the  spirit  of  poetry.  In 
Sicilv  only  could  ItaUan  poet^  develope 
itself  because  the  Sicilians,  always  a  po- 
etical people,  spoke  a  dialect  sufficiently 
soft  to  afford  the  means  of  graceful  verse. 
Neither  commeroe  nor  scholasdc  disputes 
occupied  their  thoughts,  and  their  beauti- 
ful climate  invited  them  to  repose,  and  to 
fill  the  moments  of  leisure  with  poetry. 
They  could  not  draw  the  ]>oets  of^  Prov- 
ence to  their  country  so  easily  ns  the 
Lombards,  nor  could  they  themselves  so 
easily  visit  that  country  of  love  and  poe- 
try ;  but  enough  of  the  Provencal  songs 
reached  them,  to  awaken  them  to  similar 
attempts  in  their  own  language.  They 
had  also  a  court  rich  in  every  knightly 
and  noble  accomplish menL  Frederic  if, 
the  German  emperor,  resided,  for  a  time, 
in  Palermo  (fit)m  1198  to  1212)— he  who 
crowned  a  poet  with  his  own  hand,  to 
whose  court,  as  the  old  novelist  relates, 
thronged  Troubadours,  musicians,  ora- 
tors, artists,  champions,  and  all  persons  of 
any  kind  of  skiU,  from  all  countries,  be- 
cause of  his  munificence  and  his  cour- 
tesy, whose  noble  character  is  praised 
by  Dante ;  but,  not  satisfied  with  hearing 
the  verses  of  others,  Frederic  and  his 
court  composed  poetry  themselves,  and 
productions  of  his,  of  his  natural  son 
£nzo,  and  his  celebrated  chancellor,  Pie- 
tro  delle  Vigne,  are  still  extant  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  Sicilian  poets  of 
that  time  was  Ciullo  d'Alcamo,  of  whom 
we  possess  a  song  entirely  Provencal  in 
form  and  character.  We  have  also  the 
names  and  fragments  of  Jacopo  da  Len- 
tinojsumamed  tZ  JSTotcgOj  of  Guido,  and 
Oddo  delle  Colonne,  Ranieri,  Ruggieri  and 
Inghilfiiedi  of  Palermo,  of  Arrigo  Testa, 
Stefimo,   prothonotary  of  Messina,  and 


Monna  Nina,  who  come  down  to  the  pe- 
riod of  Dante,  and  were  the  cause  that 
every  thing  coniposed  in  Italian  was  then 
called  Sicilian,  Afler  the  year  1300, 
Sicily  gave  no  fiuther  models  to  Italy ;  but 
the  real  founders  of  Italian  poetry  appear 
in  Bologna,  Florence,  and  other  cities  of 
Tuscany.  The  oldest  known  to  us  is, 
perhaps,  Folcacchiero  de'  Folcacchieri,  but 
the  most  important  is  Guido  Guinicelli  of 
Bologna.  A  number  of  poeta  appeared 
in  Tuscany,  whose  names  Crescimbeni 
enumerates,  and  of  whom  he  gives  speci- 
mens. In  the  13th  centuiy,  Guittone 
d'Arezzo  (author  of  a  book  of*^  poems  and 
40  letters,  interspersed  with  verses).  Bru- 
nette Latini  (author  of  two  poetical 
work*— 7/  TesorcUo  and  U  Patqffio\  Guido 
Cavalcanti  (autiior  of  a  celebrated  canzone 
and  other  poems),  Ugolino  Ubaldini 
(author  of  an  excellent  idyl  in  the  form 
of  irregular  canzoni\  and  Dante  of  Maja- 
no  (author  of  a  book  of  poems),  desei^e 
mention ;  but  we  find  hardly  a  poet  of 
eminence  in  the  other  provinces.  By  the 
side  of  the  amatory  poets  Jacopone  da 
Todi  stands  alone  as  a  sacred  poet  The 
fonns  of  the  early  Italian  poetry  are  bor- 
rowed from  Aroaud  Daniel,  and  other 
Provencals,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  the 
same  wnich,  in  a  more  perfect  state,  char- 
acterize the  later  Italian  poetry,  viz.  can- 
zoni,  sonnets,  ballads,  and  sestine.  With 
the  Sicilians,  we  already  find  the  ottave 
also.  Its  character  is,  even  at  this  early 
period,  decidedly  marked.  Its  ruling 
spirit  is  love — an  idealizing  love,  to  which 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  contributed  the 
tendency  to  adore  and  attribute  perfection 
to  the  beloved  object  Whether  the  new 
character  which  appears  in  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  time  had  its  origin,  as 
some  maintain,  in  the  spirit  of  Christiani- 
ty, or  onl^  in  certain  feelings  which  sprang 
up  at  this  time,  and  naturally  connected 
themselves  with  Christianity,  at  least  in 
appearance,  we  shall  not 'here  venture  to 
decide,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
Chivalry,  It  is  ceitain  that  the  modem 
spirit  is  essentially  dificrent  from  the  an- 
cient (See  Classical,)  Afler  this  prepar- 
atory period  of  Italian  poetry  was  passed, 
appeared  the  great  Florentine,  Dante  Ali- 
ghieri(bom  1265).  He  lefl  at  once  the  trod- 
den path,  and  stands  without  predecessor 
or  follower  among  all  the  great  names 
which  ornament  Italy.  We  do  not  speak 
of  the  form  of  his  Divina  Commediay 
which,  from  its  nature,  could  not  but  be 
unique,  but  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  ge- 
nius ;  but  even  his  great  poem,  in  which, 
as  he  says,  heaven  and  earth  assisted^  and 
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which  cost  the  poet  the  study  of  years,  is 
connected  with  love,  his  Beatrice  being 
his  guide  in  the  highest  spheres  of  heav- 
en ;  and  we  should  greatly  misconceive 
the  poet  and  liis  age,  if  we  should  sup- 
pose that  this  circumstance  was  merely 
intended  to  commemorate  his  early  pas- 
sion. The  spirit  of  the  age  unavoidably 
led  him  to  eAibit  love  as  the  ffreat  mover 
of  the  human  soul.  (See  Dante,)  As 
Dante's  production  is  important  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind  and  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization,  it  is  of  equal  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  Italian  literature. 
Dante  made  the  Italian  dialect  the  lawful 
currency  of  literature.  His  intention  to 
write  his  poem  in  Latin  hexameters  suffi- 
ciently shows  in  what  a  state  he  found 
the  Italian  language ;  how  little  the  light 
phiy  of  graceful  rhymes  had  developed  it 
for  his  great  object.  Hence  his  apology 
for  attempting  so  serious  a  subject  in  the 
lingua  volgare.  The  enthusiasm  for 
Dante's  poem  was  so  great,  that  m 
Florence,  Bologna  and  Pisa,  professor- 
ships were  ear^  established  for  the  ex- 
planation of  his  Cammedia.  In  Florence, 
Boccaccio  was  the  first  who  filled  this 
chair.  Of  the  commentators  we  shall 
mention,  besides  the  later  Landino,  only 
Dante's  own  sons,  Pietro  and  Jacopo,  witli 
Benvenuto  of  Imola  and  Martino  Paolo 
Nidobeato.  The  archbishop  of  Milan, 
Giovanni  Visconti,  appointed  two  theolo- 
gians, two  philosophers,  and  two  juris- 
consults of  Florence,  to  undertake  jointly 
the  interpretation  of  the  theology,  philoso- 
phy and  jurisprudence  of  Dante.  Be- 
sides Dante,  there  flourished  several  otlier 
poets,  among  whom  Cino  da  Pistoia 
(q.  v.i  is  the  most  distinguished.  He  ex- 
cellea  in  tender  love  poems,  in  which  he 
celebrated  his  mistress  Selvs^gia,  and  was 
the  precursor  of  Petrarca,  for  whom  he 
also  prepared  the  language.  Cecco  d'As- 
coli,  also  a  contemporar}'  of  Dante, 
wrote  a  didactic  poem,  in  five  books,  on 
physics,  morals  and  religion,  under  the 
tide  Acerba  (properly  Acerbo  or  Acervo). 
Francesco  da  Barberino  composed  his 
DocuTnmti  dPAmore,  in  which  he  treats  of 
virtue  and  its  rewards,  in  rude  and  irregu- 
lar verses,  and  his  other  poem,  Del 
Beggimento  e  rfc*  Castumi  ddle  Donne, 
also  a  moral  and  didactic  poem.  Fazio 
degli  Uberti  wrote,  at  the  same  period,  his 
Datamondo—n  system  of  astronomy  and 
geography  in  verse,  in  which  Dante 
served  him  as  a  model.  Without  dwell- 
ing on  the  less  important  lyrical  poets, 
Benuccio  Salimbeni,  Bindo  Bonichi,  An- 
«tonio  da  Ferrara,  Francesco  degli  Albizzi, 


Sennuccio  del  Bene,  a  friend  of  Petrarca, 
we  come  immediately  to  the  latter.  (See 
Petrarca.)  His  love  did  not,  like  Dante's, 
inspire  the  idea  of  one  jP*eat  poem,  treat- 
ing of  all  the  acts  and  enorts  of  man,  and 
his  religious  conceptions  were  still  more 
strongly  the  ideal  of  love.  His  sonnets 
and  canzoni  are  very  diffei*ently  esteemed ; 
but  if  they  appear  to  many  readers  of  our 
Sige  frequently  oversti-ained,  and  some- 
times devoid  of  the  spirit  and  fullness  of 
genuine  poetry,  to  others  diey  are  a  mod- 
el of  lyrical  excellence ;  aod  his  influence 
on  the'  language  of  Italian  poetry  has  been 
very  great,  rendering  it  sofler  and  more 
flexible  than  Dante  had  lefl  it.  Petrarca 
was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  Roman  elegance,  and  he 
elevated  his  language  to  the  greatest  puri- 
ty, beauty  and  melody.  His  followers 
are  innumerable.  Among  them,  in  the 
14th  century,  are  the  two  Buonac- 
corsi  da  Montemagno,  and  Franco  Sac- 
chetti,  the  writer  of  TuyoeUe,  The  gloiy 
which  Petrarca  had  acquired  in  a  species 
of  poetry  easy  in  itself,  and  so  consonant 
witii  the  taste  which  his  nation  has  pre- 
served even  to  the  present  time,  and  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  was  too  enticing; 
but  the  Petrarchists  forgot  that  it  is  the 
spirit  of  their  master  which  gained  him 
his  faaic,  and  not  merely  the  harmonious 
sound  of  his  musical  rhymes ;  and  they 
poured  forth  innumerable  poems,  a  com- 
parison of  which  with  those  of  Petrarca 
could  only  raise  him  still  liigher.  Petrar- 
ca not  only  wrote  lyrical  poems,  but,  in 
his  capUoli,  or  triumphs,  approaches  the 
didactic.  He  composed  also  Latin  poems, 
eclogues,  and  an  epic,  Africa,  celebratinff 
his  favorite  hero,  Scipio,  the  latter  of 
which  obtained  him  the  poetic  laurel,  in 
the  capitol,  in  Rome,  and  which — so  easily 
do  ereat  poets  mistake  their  own  merits — 
he  nimself  valued  most,  whilst  he  con- 
sidered his  lyrical  poems  of  litde  value, 
and  in  his  old  age  wished  that  he  had  not 
written  them.  Not  less  famous  than  Pe- 
trarca is  his  friend  Boccaccio.  (See  the 
article  Boccaccio  for  an  account  of  his 
great  service  in  the  fonnation  of  Italian 
prose.)  The  satirical  sonnets  of  Pucci, 
the  didactic  essay  on  agriculture  by  the 
Bolognese  Paganino  Bonafede,  and  the 
Four  Kingdoms  of  Love,  Satan,  Vice  and 
Virtue,  by  his  countryman  Federigo  Frez- 
zj,  under  the  title  QuadriregnOf  an  unsuc- 
cessful imitation  ot  Dante,  belong  also  to 
this  period.  In  the  15th  century,  Giusto 
de'  Uonti  first  meets  us — an  imitator  of 
Petrarca.  In  his  sonnets  he  celebrates  the 
beautiful  hand  of  his  mistress,  on  which 
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aficount  the  whole  collection  is  called  La 
BeUa  Mono,  About  1413,  the  barber  Bur- 
chiello,  at  Florence,  acquired  no  little 
reputation  by  bis  peculiar,  but,  for  us,  un- 
intelligible sonnets.  The  attempt  of  the 
painter  and  architect,  Leon  Battista  Albert! 
(somewhat  later,  under  Cosmo  de'  Medi- 
ci)» to  compose  hexameters  and  pentame- 
ters in  Italian,  is  worthy  of  mention. 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  afler  the  death  of  his 
grandfather  (1464),  the  Pericles  of  the 
Florentine  republic,  was  inspired  by  his 
passion  for  Lucretia  Donati,  a  noble  Flo- 
rendne  la4y,  to  imitate  Petrarca ;  yet  he 
did  it  with  independence.  He  was  the 
pupil  of  the  Platonist  Marsi^lio  Ficino. 
B^ndes  sonnets  and  canzonif  we  have 
capUoUj  sianze,  terzinty  and  carnival  songs, 
by  him.  His  Symposium,  or  the  Drinkers 
(Beom\  a  sportive  imitation  of  Dante, 
describes  three  journeys  into  a  wine  cellar. 
The  most  distinguished  of  the  contempo- 
raneous poets  was  Angelo  Ambro^ni, 
called  PoUziano,  from  the  small  village 
Montepulciano,  who  is  celebrated  also  as 
a  scholar  and  philosopher.  Besides  a 
dramatic  poem.  Orfeo,  there  is  a  frag- 
ment by  him,  m  beautiful  stanzas,  m 
praise  of  Julian  of  Medici,  on  occasion 
of  a  tournament,  exhibited  by  the  broth- 
ers, at  Florence.  A  friend  of  his  was  the 
graceful  amatory  poet  Girolamo  Benivi- 
eni.  Of  the  three  brothers  Pulci,  Ber- 
nardo wrote  two  elegies,  a  poem  on  the 
pasaon  of  Christ,  and  was  the  first  who 
translated  the  eclogues  of  Virgil  into  Ital- 
ian. Luca  was  the  author  of  the  Heroi- 
deSj  a  poem  in  oUave  rime,  in  which  he 
celebrated,  earlier,  but  not  less  beautifully 
than  Poliziano,  a  touraament  of  Lorenzo 
of  Medici,  a  pastoral,  also  in  oUave  rime, 
entitled  Druuko  tTAmore,  and  an  epic 
poem  of  chivalry,  Ciriffb  Calvcmeo,  which 
in  itself  is  of  little  value,  and  was  left  in- 
complete (Bernardo  Giambullari  finished 
it  after  the  death  of  the  poet),  but  which 
is  remarkable  as  the  commencement  of 
those  ironical  and  serious  poems  of  chival- 
ry, which,  with  the  decline  of  chivalry 
and  the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages,  became 
natural,  and,  we  might  almost  say,  neces- 
sary to  the  poetical  spirit  of  the  Italians. 
Luigi,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  three, 
owes  his  fame  not  to  the  whimsical  son- 
nets in  which  he  and  his  friend,  Matteo 
Franco,  held  each  other  up  to  the  laugh- 
ter of  Lorenzo  and  his  guests  (often  in 
the  most  indecent  language),  nor  to  his 
Beca  da  Dicomano,  &c^  but  to  his  Mor- 
ganU  Maggiore,  by  which  he  became  the 
predecessor  of  Ariosto,  who,  however, 
surpassed  him  as  much  as  be  himself 
11* 


surpassed  the  fust  rude  attempts  of  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries  in  this  department, 
of  which  the  Buovo  d'^ntona,  La  Spagna 
Historiata,  and  La  Regina  Ancroya,  are 
the  most  known.  The  Membriano  of 
Francesco  Cieco  da  Ferrara,  which  is  not 
unworthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the 
Mojvante,  served  to  amuse  the  Gonzaca, 
at  Mantua ;  but  a  more  immediate  prede- 
cessor of  Ariosto  was  Matteo  Maria  Bo- 
iardo,  author  of  the  Orlando  hmamorato, 
which  at  first  was  not  much  relished  by 
the  Italians,  on  account  of  its  gravity,  as 
they  had  already  become  too  fond  of 
irony  in  these  epics  of  chivalry ;  so  much 
so,  that  Boiardo,  continued  by  Niccol6  de- 
gli  Agostini,  was  entirely  re-cast  by  Dome- 
nichi,  and,  at  a  later  period,  by  Bemi. 
Contemporary  with  these  epic  poets  were 
the  satirist  Bern*  Bellicioni,  and  number- 
less Petrarchists,  as  Francesco  Cei,  Gas- 
pare Visconti,  Agosdno  Staccoli  d'Urbino, 
Serafino  d'Aquila,  Antonio  Tebaldeo, 
Bernardo  Accolti,  a  celebrated  improwisa- 
tore,  who  assumed  the  modest  surname 
L'Unico,  a  Neapolitan  under  the  name  of 
^oUumo,  a  Florentine,  Cristoforo,  under 
the  name  of  VJUHssimo,  &c.  Antonio 
Fregoso,  sumamed  Fderemo,  wrote  a 
moral  erotic  poem.  La  Cerva  Btancoy  of 
moderate  value,  with  Selve,  and  gay  and 
melancholy  eapitoli.  Gian  Filoteo  Achil- 
lini  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  on  account 
of  his  scientific-moral  poems,  B  Viridario 
and  II  Fedele,  and  Comazzano  dal  Vorset- 
ti,  for  his  poem  on  the  art  of  war,  entitled 
De  Re  MUOarL  Distinguished  as  female 
poets  of  this  century  are  Battista  Monte- 
feltro,  wife  to  Galeazzo  Malaspina,  her 
niece  Constanza,  Bianca  of  Este,  Dami- 
gella  Trivulzi,  Cassandra  Fedele,  and  the 
two  Isottas.  The  16th  century,  the  pe- 
riod of  Italian  poetry,  in  which  the  princes 
of  Italy,  and  particularly  the  popes,  extend- 
ed the  most  munificent  patronage  to  poe- 
try and  the  arts,  begins  widi  the  Orlando 
and  other  poems  of  the  admirable  Arios- 
to. (q.  V.)  Giovanni  Giorgio  Trissino 
(q.  V.)  attempted,  without  success,  the 
serious  epic.  His  work  is  dry  and  cold. 
Giovanni  Ruccellai  displays  much  tender- 
ness and  feeling  in  his  didactic  poem  Le 
AjpL  Luigi  Alamanni  (a.  v.),  author  of  a 
didactic  poem  on  agriculture  (La  CoUxoa- 
vUme),  a  romantic  epic,  Ginme  U  Cortege,  and 
Avarchide  (a  modem  Iliad,  on  the  whole  a 
failure),belongs  rather  to  poets  of  the  second 
rank.  Sannazzaro  distinguished  himself 
in  his  Arcadia,  and  in  his  lyric  poems,  by 
delicacy  of  feeling  and  beauty  of  expres- 
sion. Bemi  (q.  v.)  became  the  creator  of 
a  new  department.  Among  the  Petrarch- 
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istB  of  this  age  are  Ikmbo,  Castiglione 
and  Molza.  Lodovico  Domenichi  pub- 
lished, in  1559,  the  poems  of  50  noble  la- 
dies. Among  these  was  Vittoria  Colonna, 
wife  of  Fernando  d'Avalo,  marquis  of  Pes- 
cara.  (Respecting  Aretino,  equally  known 
for  gemus  and  licentiousness,  see  .^rettno.) 
Bernardo  Tasso,  in  his  epic,  and  still  more 
in  his  lyric  poems,  appears  as  an  excellent 
poet,  but  was  surpassed  by  his  son  Tor- 
quato  Tasso.  (See  Tasso.)  Guarini  displays 
much  grace  in  his  lyrics  (madrigals  and 
sonnets),  but  he  owes  his  fame  to  his  Pas- 
tor Pido,  Grabriello  Chiabrera  was  distin- 
guished as  a  lyric  i^oet  He  also  wrote 
several  epic  poems  and  pastoral  dmmas. 
The  learned  &ther  Bemarduio  Baldi  pub- 
lished, besides  sonnets  and  ccmzjoniy  a  hun- 
dred apologues  in  prose.  Attempts  had 
already  been  made  in  the  i£sopic  fable 
by  Cesare  Pavesi,  under  the  name  of 
TargOj  and  by  Giammaria  Verdizotti,  but 
with  less  success.  Teofilo  Folengi,  more 
known  under  the  name  of  Merlin  Coccajo, 
must  be  mentioned  as  the  inventor  of 
macaronic  pi>etiy.  As  early  as  the  second 
half  of  ^e  16th  century,  the  corruption  of 
taste  had  begun,  and  continually  increas- 
ed, so  that  the  17th  century  produced 
but  very  few  works  which  can  be  con- 
sidered as  exceptions.  We  should  men- 
tion, however,  Marino  (q.  v.),  who,  as  it 
were,  founded  his  own  school,  from 
which  proceeded  Claudio  Achillini,  Giro- 
lamo  Preti,  Casoni  and  Aiitonio  Bruni, 
who  were  his  most  ardent  admu-crs. 
Alessandro  Tassoni  is  known  as  the  au- 
thor of  La  Secchia  RapUa,  a  comic  and 
satiric  epic.  Francesco  Bracciolini,  who 
had  imitated  Tasso,  in  his  Croce  Racquista- 
loj  with  no  great  success,  by  his  Schenw 
degli  Z>et,  disputed  with  Tassoni  the  honor 
or  the  invention  of  the  mock-heroic,  but 
does  not  equal  him  in  grace  and  ingenui- 
ty. Two  later  mock-heroic  poems — E 
MahnantUe  RacquistatOf  by  Lorenzo  Lippi, 
and  II  Torrachione  DesolaiOf  by  Paolo 
Miiiucci — ^have  no  other  merit  than  the 
purity  of  their  Tuscan  language.  The 
works  of  Carlo  de'  Dottori,*  Bartolonuneo 
Bocchini,  Cesari  Caporali,  are  not  of  dis- 
tinguished merit.  Fihcaia's  lyrical  poems 
glow  with  patriotic  feeling,  and  a  noble 
elevation,  which  will  always  render  him 
popular.  Count  Fulvio  Testi  was  the 
Horace  of  his  nation,  but  his  epic  produc- 
tions were  mere  fragments.  The  caustic 
satires  of  the  painter  Salvator  Rosa  are 
not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  amidst 
the  general  barranness  of  Italian  poetry, 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  centuiy. 
The  residence  of  Christina,    queen    of 


Sweden,  in  Rome,  and  her  predilection 
for  the  clasfflc  muse,  served  to  banish  from 
the  circle  of  poets,  who  assembled  around 
her,  tiie  Marinistic  exaggeration,  and  to 
substitute  for  it  a  frigid  correctness.  Her 
conversion  to  the  Catholic  &ith  also  at- 
tracted more  Attention  to  sacred  poetry 
than  it  had  previously  received  in  Italy  ; 
but  no  poet  of  her  circle  merits  {Muticu- 
lar  nodce.  Deserving  of  mention  is  Nic> 
col6  Forteguerra,  author  of  the  Ricciar- 
detto,  the  last  epic  of  chivalry.  Nolli, 
whose  songs  and  odes  were  popular, 
translated  ^filton*s  Paradise  Lost,  and  was 
the  first  who  made  his  countiymen  ac- 
quainted with  English  literatm^  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  3ie  French  taste  began 
to  prevail,  which  exercised  a  decided  in- 
fluence, particularly  on  the  dramatic  liter- 
ature of  Italy.  Fewer  candidates  now 
appear  on  the  Italian  Parnassus.  The 
abbate  Carlo  Innocenzio  Frugoni,  among 
other  poetical  productions  (mosdy  frigid 
occasional  pieces),  composed  sonnets  and 
canzoni,  of  which  the  spordve  ones  are 
praised.  There  is  a  successful  transla- 
tion of  the  Psalms  by  Mattei.  The  .^rle 
RappreseTilaliva  (the  Histrionic  Art)  is  a 
didactic  poem  worthy  of  mention,  by 
Lodovico  Riccoboni,  who  raised  the 
character  of  the  Italian  theatre  at  Paris. 
Francesco  Algarotti,  the  companion  of 
Frederic  the  Great,  belonging  to  the 
French  school,  in  his  odes,  poetic  epistlea 
and  translations,  exhibited  the  pleasing 
ease,  but,  at  tlie  same  time,  the  coldness 
of  the  French.  Roberti  and  Pignotd 
wrote  ^sopic  fables  with  originality  and 
elegance.  Twenty  poets  were  united  in 
the  composition  of  a  comic  poem,  under 
the  title  Berioldo^  BertMino  and  Coca- 
senno.  Luigi  Savioli  sung  of  love  in  the 
style  of  Auacreon.  As  erotic  and  lyric 
poets,  must  be  mentioned  with  him  Ghe- 
rardo  de'  Rossi  and  Giovanni  Fantoni, 
called,  among  the  Arcadians  (see  Arcadia\ 
Labinda.  A  pleasing  enthusiasm  per- 
vades tlie  poetry  of  Ippolito  Pindemonti ; 
and,  among  the  productions  of  his  friend 
Aurelio  Bertola  of  Rimini,  the  fables 
rank  the  highest  Clem.  Boudi  is  pleas- 
ing, but  widiout  creative  power.  Giu- 
seppe Parini,  who  imitated  Pope's  Rape 
of  the  Lock,  displays  true  poetic  eleva- 
tion and  fine  feeling.  Onofrio  Menzoni, 
who  is  not  without  poetic  originality, 
confined  himself  almost  entirely  to  sacrod 
poems.  Alfieri  was  distinguished  for  his 
satires,  lyric  poems,  his  Etrwria  Vcndicataj 
and  his  dramatic  compositions,  transla- 
tions, &c.  (See  Mparl)  The  abbate 
Giambattista  Casii  was  distinguished  for 
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elegance,  wit  and  humor.  His  Jiivmcdi 
Pariasniij  a  mock-heroic  poem,  is  nch  iu 
satirie  and  humorous  traits.  His  JSToveUe 
Galanii  are  oflen  indecent.  The  late  Yin- 
ceozo  Monti  is  pronounced  unanimously 
to  have  been  the  greatest  among  the  recent 
poets  of  Italy.  &6ides  his  dramatic  com- 
positions, his  most  celebrated  poem  is  his 
Basavigliana^  in  which  he  imitates  Dante. 
But  who  can  enumerate  the  host  which 
now  lays  claim  to  the  poetic  laurel,  par- 
ticularly since  the  souvenirs  flourish  in 
Italy  ateo,  and  offer  so  fine  a  field  for  son- 
nets, of  which  there  is  hardly  an  educated 
Italian  who  has  not  composed  some? 
The  grave  character  which  the  times  are 
assuming  will  perhaps  put  an  end  to  these 
elegant  trifles,  whose  abundance  cannot 
be  conffldered  favorable  to  an  elevated 
tone,  either  in  literature  or  the  fine  arts. 
The  souvenirs  have  already  declined  in 
Germany,  where  they  originated.  The 
latest  epic  attempts  have  not  been  success- 
fid.  The  Baliaik  and  A  Benedetto,  bv  A. 
M.  Ricci,  Mos^,  by  Robiola,  the  Moabmdey 
by  Franchi  di  Pont,  were  inferior  to  the 
specimens  which  have  appeared  of  Pa- 
lomba's  Medoro  Coronato.  More  interest 
has  been  excited  by  the  tragedies,  the  au- 
thors of  which,  however,  are  restrained  by 
their  party  views  of  the  romantic  and  clas- 
sical Fabbri  of  Cesena,  Marsuzi,  the 
duke  of  Vendignano,  follow  the  example 
of  Alfieri,  respecting  whose  poetical  sys- 
tem, see  the  article  Mfieru  Ugo  Foscolo's 
JUcciarda  (LondrOy  i.  e.  Turin,  1820)  was 
intended  to  introduce  a  taste  for  the  ro- 
mantic style  into  Italy ;  but  it  is  already  for- 
gotten. Manzoni,  a  cultivator  of  this  kin  d 
of  poetry,  or  of  what  the  Italians  under- 
stand by  this  name,  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful. Gothe  pi-aised  Manzoni's  CorUe 
di  CoiTnagnda  (Milan,  1820J  highly.  Pin- 
demonti,  Mafiei  and  Nicolini,  however, 
are  placed  higher  than  Manzoni  by  all 
parties.  The  productions  in  the  comic 
department  are  poor ;  they  appear,  at  least 
to  other  nations,  heavy  and  dragging,  and 
the  Commedia  deW  Arte  (see  Dravia)  is  not 
considered  worthy  of  notice  by  the  high 
cbases ;  yet  its  strong  humor  might  per- 
haps please  an  unprejudiced  mind  more 
than  the  writings  of  Nota,  Giraud  and 
Panzadoro.  ^irbieri's  JSTtuyva  RaccoUa 
Tkatrak,  ossia  Repertorio  ad  Uso  de*  Teatii 
Haliani  (Milan,  1820),  and  Marchisio's 
Opera  Teairale  (Milan,  1820),  endeavor 
to  supply  the  want  of  native  productions 
by  translations  of  French  and  German 
works— proof  enough  that  the  natural 
gayety  of  the  south,  formerly  the  home 
of  pk»iaiure,  is  departmg.    How  can  it  be 


otherwise  under  the  Austrian  sceptre.' 
Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  mention 
tiie  writers  of  sonnets  and  operas.  Trite 
subjects  arc  brought  up  under  forms  a 
thousand  times  repeated,  and  thus  the 
miracle,  that  Sgrizzi  can  astonish  his  au- 
dience with  improvvisated  tragedies  is  part- 
ly explained.  (See  JmprcvmscdorL)  The 
treasure  of  the  novelle,  of  which  Shak- 
speare  so  happily  made  use,  lies  before 
the  Italian  pcnets,  untouched,  and  seems 
even  to  be  little  known  to  the  Italian  pub- 
lic at  lai^.  Theatres  hke  those  of  S. 
Carlo  at  Naples,  DeUa  Scala  at  Milan,  Per- 
gola at  Florence,  where  whole  regiments 
might  appear  on  the  stage,  do  not  afford 
much  reason  to  hope  for  the  restoration 
of  dramatic  excellence.  The  historical 
novel,  which  sir  Walter  Scott  has  render- 
ed so  popular  with  all  nations,  has  been 
attempted  in  Italy,  as  in  Livati's  Viagsti 
di  fV.  Petrarca  (Milan,  1820),  Grossi's  fi- 

SBToruie,  Manzoni's  PromesH  Sposi,  and  the 
onaca  di  Monztu  The  history  of  Italian 
poetry,  particularly  of  the  older  periods,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Crescimbeni, 
Quadrio,  Tiraboschi,  and  also  in  Gin- 
guen^'s  Histoire  lAUhmre  d^ItaUe,  Sis- 
mondi's  work  De  la  lAttiraivre  du  Midi^ 
and  in  Bouterwek  (q.  v.),  the  two  last  of 
which  works  come  down  to  our  own 
times. 

Ralian  Theatre,  The  political  state  of 
Itsdy,  and  the  easy,  <!arelesB  life  of  the 
people,  in  their  mild  and  beautiful  climate, 
nave  cooperated  in  caiunng  the  dramatic 
literature  of  Italy  to  remain  in  a  very  back- 
ward state.  It  was  revived,  as  has  been 
shovni  in  the  article  Drama^  earlier  among 
the  Italians  than  among  other  nations,  be- 
cause they  had  the  model  of  the  ancient 
drama  before  their  eyes ;  but  this  very  cir- 
cumstance was  one  reason  why  a  national 
drama  was  not  formed  in  Italy.  The 
modem  Italian,  generally  speaking,  has 
not  that  reflecting  turn  of  mmd,  which  is 
necessary  for  the  composition  and  enjoy- 
ment of  a  truly  good  drama;  nor  has  suf- 
ficent  liberty  existed  for  centuries  in  Italy 
to  afford  a  fair  field  for  dramatic  talent. 
If  it  be  objected  that  die  Spanish  drama 
attained  its  perfection  under  the  stem  sway 
of  an  absolute  govemmimt,  it  may  be  an- 
swered, tiiat  the  higher  drama,  with  tiif 
Spaniards,  is  of  a  religious  cast — a  conse- 
quence of  that  rehffious  gloom  which  be- 
longs to  the  Spanish  character,  but  whici* 
the  gay  Italian  does  not  feel.  The  extem- 
poraneous mask,  which  is  such  a  favorite 
with  the  lower  classes  of  Italy,  is  con- 
temned for  this  very  wjason  by  the  higher 
classes ;  and  whilst  tiie  people  in  generai 
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relish  nothing  but  the  commedia  deW  arte 
(see  Drama)^  the  higher  classes  care  only 
for  the  opera.  The  drama^  therefore, 
properly  so  called,  does  not  appear  like  a 
natural  part  of  Italian  literature,  and  we 
trust  it  will  not  be  considered  an  arbitrary 
division,  if  we  treat  the  Italian  drama  sep- 
arately from  the  body  of  Italian  literature. 
The  dramatic  writers  of  this  country 
started  with  so  close  an  imitation  of  the 
ancients,  that  no  Italian,  down  to  the  last 
quaiter  of  the  15th  century,  wrote  a  trage- 
dy in  any  language  except  Latin ;  and  the 
Orfto  of  Angelo  Pollziano,  of  that  time,  is 
a  series  of  lyrical  poems  dramatically  at- 
tached to  each  otuer — a  tragedy  merely 
in  name.  The  Sofonishe  of  Trissino  imi- 
tates in  eveiy  point  the  ancient  mt>del, 
even  to  retaining  the  chorus ;  it  is  not 
without  merit,  but,  on  the  whole,  is  a  pe- 
dantic work ;  yet,  in  the  time  of  Leo  X,  in 
1516,  it  was  received  with  so  much  ap- 
plause, as  to  be  represented  in  Rome  with 
great  pomp.  Ruccellai  (1525)  bears  the 
same  marks  of  imitation  and  want  of  po- 
etical invention ;  even  Tasso's  Torrismon' 
do  (about  1595),  though  particular  pas- 
sages remind  us  of  his  unmoi'tal  poems,  is 
stamped  with  the  same  character.  Amidst 
the  minute  and  anxious  observance  of  the 
rules  of  Aristotle,  closely  followed  by 
many  Italian  writers  of  tragedies  not  wor- 
thy of  mention,  count  Prospero  Buona- 
celli  deserves  credit  for  venturing  to  omit 
the  chorus  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  law- 
yer Vincenzo  Gravinaonce  more  attempt- 
ed to  show  that  imitation  of  Seneca  was 
the  only  way  to  tragic  perfection.  After 
Mortello,  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  had  finally  attempted  to  improve 
the  Italian  drama  by  the  miitation  of  Ra- 
chie  and  Corneille  (he  even  endeavored 
to  introduce  the  French  Alexandrine), 
Maffei,  in  his  Marope,  aimed  at  a  middle 
course,  and,  without  imitating  either,  to 
unite  the  excellences  of  Seneca  and  of 
the  French  theatre.  In  this  absence  of 
real  tragedies,  the  serious  operas,  the  mu- 
sical dramas  of  Metastasio  (bom  1698), 
may  be  properly  mentioned.  Their  tone 
had  been  settled  by  the  attempts  of  Apo- 
stolo  Zeno.  Without  marked  character  or 
free  play  of  imagination,  they  always 
preserve  the  decorum  of  the  French  the- 
atre ;  but  in  elegance  and  melody  of  lan- 
guage, and  in  musical  sofhiess  of  expres- 
sion for  the  common  places  of  passion, 
particularly  of  love,  they  are  unrivalled. 
Alfieri,  who  wrote  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  is,  throughout  his  writings,  a 
contrast  to  Metastasio.  (See  Alfieri)  He 
does  not  satisfy  a  German  or  an  English- 


man in  his  conception  of  dramatic  excel- 
lence. Among  his  followers  are  Vin- 
cenzo Monti  of  Ferrara,  Alessandro  Pe- 
lopi  of  Bologna,  and  particularly  Giam- 
battista  Niccolini  of  Florence,  whose 
Polyxena  received  a  prize  in  1811.  The 
pastoral  dramas  of  Tasso  and  Guarini, 
viz.  the  AnUntaof  the  former,  and  the 
Pastor  Fido  of  the  latter,  form  a  novel  kind 
of  dramatic  poetry.  They  entirely  eclips- 
ed those  of  Niccol6  of  Coreggio,  Affostino 
Beccari,  Cinthio  Giraldi,  Agostino  Argenti 
and  Buonarelli.  Tasso  succeeded  in 
uniting  the  sweetest  tones  of  Theocritus, 
Anacreon,  and  of  tlie  eclogues  of  Virgil, 
without  injuring  his  originality.  In  com- 
edy, the  Italians  also  began  with  a  close 
imitation  of  the  ancients,  not,  however,  of 
the  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  but  of  the 
Romans,  Plautus  and  the  calm  Terence. 
These  productions  were  called,  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  extemporaneous  com- 
edy, cammedie  erv4it^  (learned  comedies). 
The  comedies  of  Ariosto  and  the  Clizia 
of  Machiavelli  exliibit  this  imitation.  The 
other  comedies  of  tlie  latter  are  altogether 
Florentine  in  their  character,  but  we  must 
admit  that  they  are  deficient  in  that  ele- 
vated tone  of  comedy,  which  we  admire 
in  Shakspeare.  We' mention  Tasso^s  G/t 
hUrigki  d^ Amort  only  on  account  of  the 
author's  name.  The  Toanda^  by  the 
younger  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  ( 1626), 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Italian 
comedies,  on  account  of  the  Florentine 
nationality  so  well  portrayed  in  it  Gol- 
doni  endeavored  to  put  an  end  to  the 
commedia  deW  arte,  by  his  grave  moraliz- 
ing comedies.  On  the  other  hand,  Gozzi 
8tix)ve  to  save  the  extemporaneous  come- 
dy, by  elevating  its  character.  In  come- 
dies, the  subjects  of  which  were  taken 
from  fairy  tales,  and  in  tra^-comedies, 
the  materials  of  which  were  from  Calde- 
ron  and  Moreto,  without,  however,  having 
their  poetical  execution  or  genias,  he  only 
wrote  the  chief  parts,  and  these  in  very 
easy  verses.  In  the  less  important  parts, 
which  were  intended  for  the  standing 
masks,  he  was  satisfied  with  indicating 
merely  the  leading  ideas,  leaving  the  execu- 
tion to  the  talent  of  the  actor.  He  remain- 
ed widiout  a  follower.  Among  the  latest 
writers  of  comedies,  we  may  mention 
Albergati,  whose  Prisoner  received  a  prize 
at  Parma,  and  who  wrote  a  number  of 
agreeable  farces  ;  the  Venetian  Francesco 
Antonio  Avelloni,  sumamed  U  Poetinoy  an 
imitator  of  the  French ;  Antonio  Simone 
Sograsi ;  the  Neapolitan  Gualzetti ;  the 
abbate  Chiari  ;  the  Piedmontese  Camillo 
Federici ;  the  Roman  Gherardo  de'  Rossi ; 
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count  Giraud ;  Gioviuini  Pindemonti,  &c. 
{See  lUdian  Poetry.)  Augustiw  William 
voD  Schlegel  says  (vol.  ii,  p.  68,  of  his 
Dramaiische  VorUstmgen),  ^We  thick  it 
is  not  saying  too  much  to  assert,  that  dra- 
matic poetiy,  as  well  as  the  histrionic  art, 
is  in  the  lowest  state  in  Italy.  The 
Ibandadon  of  a  national  theatre  has  never 
yet  been  laid,  and,  without  a  total  reform 
In  principles,  there  is  no  prospect  that  it 
ever  will  be." 

RMoai  Art  The  art  of  painting  was 
early  introduced  both  into  Italy  and  Crer- 
many  by  Greek  masters ;  but  the  diver- 
sities of  national  character,  climate  and  reli- 
gion, produced  different  results  in  the  two 
countries.  A  glowing  imagination,  an 
easy  lijfe,  an  innate  sense  for  the  beauti- 
ful, enthusiastic  piety,  the  constant  sight 
of  nature  in  her  fiurest  forms,  and  the 
contemplation  of  the  masterpieces  of  an- 
cient art,  occasioned  painting,  in  Italy,  to 
unfold  with  great  magnificence ;  while,  in 
Geimany,  the  ancient  painters  loved  rath- 
er to  dwell  on  the  invirard  life  and  charac- 
ter.   They  were  poets  and  philosophers, 


who  selected  colore  mstead  of  words. 
The  Italians  have  therefore  remained  in- 
imitable in  the  ideal  of  this  art,  as  the 
Greeks  in  statuaiy.  The  12th  century  is 
generally  taken  as  the  period  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  history  of  painting  in  Italy ;  but, 
even  before  that  time,  it  bad  been  the 
scene  of  the  labors  of  Greek  and  Byzan- 
tine artists.  During  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  the  Great,  in  3ie  year  441,  a  large 
pcture  in  mosaic  was  executed  in  the  Ba- 
silica of  St  Paul,  on  the  road  to  Ostia,  and 
the  portraits  of  the  42  first  bishops,  which 
are  seen  in  the  same  church,  date  their 
ofigin  from  the  same  time.  Mosaic  and 
encaustic  painting  was  then  the  prevalent 
mode.  Painting  in  distemner  was  after- 
wards introduced.  About  tne  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  there  were  many  paintings, 
which  were  not  belicYed  to  be  the  work 
of  moitol  hands,  but  were  attributed  to 
angels  or  blessed  spirits.  To  this  class 
belongs  one  of  the  most  famous  represen- 
tations of  the  Savior,  in  wood,  at  Rome, 
called  AcheiropoidcL,  of  which  a  sight  can 
be  obtained  only  i/nth  difficulty,  in'  the 
scmetum  sanctorum.  Whether  the  evan- 
gelist Luke,  whom  paintere  afterwards 
chose  for  their  patron  saint,  was  him- 
self a  painter,  has  been  die  subject  of 
much  controversy.  In  Rome,  especially, 
the  madonnas  in  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore, 
Sta.  Maria  del  Popoli,  Sta.  Maria  in  Ara- 
celi,  and  the  one  in  the  neighboring  Groita 
FemdOj  have  been  ascribed  to  the  pencil 
of  the  evangelist.    In  the  8th  century, 


painting  on  glass,  mosaic  on  a  ground  of 
gold,  and  painting  in  enamel,  were  zeal- 
ously prosecuted  in  Italy.  There  were 
already  many  native  artists.  One  of  the 
oldest  monuments  of  art  is  the  celebrated 
Christ  on  the  Cross,  in  the  Trinity  churcli 
at  Florence,  which  existed  there  as  early 
as  1003.  About  1200,  a  Greek  artist, 
Theophanes,  founded  a  school  of  painting 
in  Venice.  The  genuine  Italian  style  first 
bloomed,  however,  in  Florence,  and  may 
be  treated  under  three  leading  periods: 
1.  fit)m  Cimabue  to  Raphael ;  2.  finm 
Raphael  to  the  Caracci ;  3.  from  the  Ca- 
racci  to  tl)e  present  time. 

First  Perwd.  The  art  was  first  pursu- 
ed with  zeal  in  Pisa.  Giunta  Pisano,  Gui- 
de of  *  Sienna,  Andr.  Tafi  and  Buffalmaco 
precede  Cimabue,  who  was  bom  at  Flor- 
ence, in  1240.  This  artist,  who  was  re- 
garded as  a  prodisy  by  his  contempora- 
ries, first  introduced  more  correct  propor- 
tions, and  gave  his  figures  more  life  and 
expression.  His  scholar  Giotto  exceDed 
him  even  in  these  respects,  and  exhibit- 
ed a  grace  hitherto  unknown.  He  was 
the  friend  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  aiid 
inactised,  with  equal  success,  historical 
painting,  mosaic,  sculpture,  architecture^ 
and  portrait  and  miniature  painting.  He 
first  attempted  foreshortening  and  a  natu* 
ral  dispoflition  of  drapery,  out  his  style, 
nevertheless,  remained  dry  and  sdfil  Bion- 
iface  VIII  invited  him  to  Rome,  where 
he  painted  the  still  celebrated  NavJcelku 
He  was  foUowed  by  Gaddi,  Stefimo,  Maao 
and  Simone  Meromi,  who  painted  the 
celebrated  portraits  of  Petrarch  and  Laura. 
But  Masaccio  firet  dispeUed  the  daikness 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  a  bri^ter  dawn 
illumined  the  art  The  Florentine  repub- 
lic, in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century, 
had  attained  the  summit  of  its  splendor. 
Cosmo  of  Medici  patronized  all  the  arts 
and  sciences ;  Brunelleschi  then  built  the 
dome  of  the  cathedral ;  Lorenzo  Ghiberti 
cast  the  famous  doors  of  the  baptistery  in 
bronze;  and  Donatello  was  to  statuary 
what  Masaccio  was  to  painting.  Masac- 
cio's  real  name  was  Tommaso  GuidL  He 
was  bom  at  St.  Giovanni,  in  Val  d'Amo, 
in  the  year  1402.  His  paintings  have 
keeping,  character  and  spirit  H&  schol- 
ars first  began  to  paint  in  oil,  but  only  upon 
wooden  tablets  or  upon  walls,  coated  with 
plaster  of  Paris.  Canvass  was  not  used 
till  long  afler.  Paolo  Uccelli  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  study  of  perapectivc.  Luca 
Signorelli,  who  first  studied  anatomy,  and 
Domenico  Ghirlandaio,  who  combined 
noble  forms  and  expression  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  perapective,  and  abolished  the  ex- 
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cesfflve  use  of  gilding,  were  disdnguished 
in  their  profession.  The  elevated  mind 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (see  FtJici),  who  was 
born  in  1444,  and  died  1519,  and  who  was 
a  master  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  in- 
fused so  much  philosophy  and  feeling 
into  the  art,  that,  by  his  instrumentality,  it 
quickly  reached  maturity.  From  him  the 
Florentine  school  acquired  that  grave, 
contemplative  and  almost  melancholy 
character,  to  which  it  originally  leaned, 
and  which  it  aflerwards  united  vnth  the 
boldness  and  gigantic  energy  of  Michael 
Angelo.  The  A^man  schooTalready  enu- 
merated amon^  its  founders  the  miniature 
painter  Oderigi,  who  died  in  1300.  He 
embellished  manuscripts  with  small  fig- 
ures. Guido  Palmerucci,  Pietro  Caval- 
lini  and  Gentile  da  Fabriano  were  his 
most  distinguished  successors.  Almost  all 
the  painters  of  this  time  were  accustomed 
to  JEmnex  inscriptions  to  their  pictures:  the 
annunciation  to  the  virgin  Mary  was  their 
favorite  subject.  Perugia  was  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  the  Roman  school.  As  early 
as  the  13th  centuty,  there  was  a  society 
of  painters  there.  Pietro  Vanucci,  called 
Peru^ino  (who  was  bom  1446,  died  15!84), 
£rst  mtroduced  more  grace  and  nobler 
forms  into  this  school,  whose  character 
acquired  from  him  something  intellectual, 
noble,  simply  pious  and  natural,  which 
always  remained  peculiar  to  the  Roman 
schooL  Perugino^s  great  scholar,  Raphael, 
soon  surpassed  all  former  masters,  and 
banished  their  poverty,  stiffness  and  dry- 
ness of  srvle.  Taste  came  into  Venice 
from  the  East.  Andr.  Murano  and  Vit- 
tore  Carpaccio  are  among  the  earliest  art- 
ists of  tnat  city.  Giovanni  and  Gentile 
Bellino  are  the  most  distinguished  painters 
of  the  earlier  Venetian  school.  The  for- 
mer was  bom  1424,  and  died  1514.  The 
latter  labored  some  time  in  Constantinople 
under  the  reign  of  Mohammed  II.  They 
introduced  the  glowing  colors  of  the  East; 
their  style  was  simple  and  pure,  without 
rising  to  the  ideal.  Andr.  Mantegna  (bom 
at  Padua,  in  1431,  died  1506)  was  the 
first  to  study  the  ancient  modelk  Padua 
was  the  principal  seat  of  the  Venetian 
schooL  Mantegna  aflerwards  transferred 
it  to  Mantua,  and  his  style  formed  the 
transition  to  the  Lombard  schooL  Schools 
of  painting  flourished  in  Verona^  Bassano 
and  Brescia.  Giovanni  of  Udine  (who 
was  so  distinguished  by  his  faithful  imita- 
tion of  nature  in  secondary  things,  that  he 
painted  for  Raphael  the  garlands  around 
his  pictures  in  the  Faraesina),  Pellegrino 
and  Pordenone,  were  the  most  able  prede- 
cessors of  the  two  great  masters  of  the 


Venetian  school,  Giorgione  and  Titian. 
No  capital  city  served  as  the  central  point 
of  the  Lombard  school:  Bologna  subse- 
quently became  the  centre.  Imola,  Conto, 
Ferrara,  Modena,  Reggio,  Parma,  Mantua 
and  Milan  were  aflerwards  considered  tlie 
seats  of  this  school.  Galasio,  who  lived 
about  1220,  Alighieri,  Alghisi,  Cosimo 
Tura,  Ercole  Grandi,  and  especially  Dos- 
80  Dossi  (bora  1479,  died  1560),  were  the 
principal  painters  of  Ferrara.  The  last,  a 
fiiend  of  Ariosto,  possesses  a  remarkable 
grandeur  of  style,  united  with  a  richness 
of  coloring  which  may  bear  comparison 
with  that  of  Titian.  Bramante  (bom  1444, 
died  15141  w|^o  was  likewise  a  great 
architect,  Lippo  Dalmasi,  and  especially 
Francesco  Raibolini  (bom  1450),  called 
lyancesco  DranciOf  were  highly  distin- 
guished among  the  Bolognese  masters. 
The  latter,  who  was  marked  by  a  tender 
religious  expression  and  uncommon  indus- 
try, had  the  greatest  veneration  for  Ra- 
phael. It  is  asserted  that,  at  the  sight  of 
the  St  Cecilia  of  this  master,  he  was  so 
stmck  with  the  impossibility  of  attaining 
the  same  perfection,  that  he  fell  into  a 
deep  melancholy,  and  soon  afler  died. 
Here  also  belongs  the  charming  Innocenzo 
da  Imola.  But  all  these  were  far  surpass- 
ed by  the  incomparable  Antonio  AUegri 
da  Correggio,  who,  in  fact,  first  founded 
the  character  of  the  Lombard  school,  ao 
distinguished  for  harmony  of  colors,  ex- 
pression replete  with  feeling,  and  genuine 
gr*ice. 

Second  Period.  We  now  come  to  the 
greatest  masters  of  any  age,  who,  almost 
at  the  same  time,  as  heads  of  the  four 
schools,  carried  every  branch  of  the  art  to 
the  highest  perfection.  In  Italy,  they  and 
their  scholars  are  called  Cinaueeentisttj 
from  the  century  in  which  they  nourished. 
This  period  of  perfection  passed  away 
rapidly,  and  soon  required  the  violent  res- 
toration, with  whioh  the  third  period 
commences.  After  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in 
the  Florentuie  school,  had  settled  the  pro- 
portions of  figures,  and  the  mles  of  per- 
spective and  of  light  and  shade,  and  his 
scholars,  Luini  (who  united  Raphael's 
style  with  that  of  his  master),  Salaino 
and  Melzo,  besides  tlie  admirable  Baccio 
della  Porta,  who  \b  famous  under  the 
name  oflYa  Bartolommeo  (bom  1469),  and 
whose  works  ai*e  distinguisned  for  elevated 
conception,  warmth  of  devotion  and  glow- 
ing colors,  had  done  much  for  the  art,an<l 
after  the  gentle  and  feeling  Andrea  del 
Sarto  (l)ora  1488,  died  1530),  the  intellect- 
ual Balthasar  Pemzzi  and  the  g^y  Raz^i 
had  made  this  school  distinguished,  aroae 
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the  mofiC  extiuordinary  of  all   masters, 
Bfichael   Angelo  Buonarotd  (bom  1474, 
died  15641    His  gigantic  mind  grasped, 
with  equal  power,  statuary,  architecture 
and   painting.    His  fire  of  composition, 
his  Imowledge  c^  anatomy,  the  boldness 
of  his  attitudes  and  fbreshortenings,  leave 
him  without  a  rival ;  but,  as  a  model,  he 
was  detrimental  to  the  art,  because  his 
imitators  necessarily  fell  into  exaggeration 
and  contempt  of  a  simple  style.     In  gran- 
deur, his  fteaco  paintmg,  die  Last  Judg- 
ment, in  the  Sistme  chapel  at  Rome,  is 
ioimitable.    Beauty  was  never  so  much 
hJ8  object,  as  power  and  sublimity,  espe- 
cially since,  in  the  former,  he  could  never 
equal   Raphael,  but  in  the  latter  stood 
alone.    Dante  was  his  favorite  poet    In 
his  later  years,  the  erection  of  St  Peter's 
church    almost   entirely    engrossed    his 
thoughts.    Rosso  de'  Rc^si,  Daniel  of  Vol- 
tenra,  Salviati,  Angelo  Bronzino,  Alessan- 
dro  Allori,  and  many  others,  were  his 
scholars  and  imitators.    In  1580,  Ludov. 
Cigoli  and  Greg.  Pagani  began  to  awaken 
a  new  ^irit    They  returned  to  nature, 
and  aougnt  to  create  a  better  taste  in  the 
ckiaro  oscvaro.  Domenico  Passignani,  Cris- 
toforo  AHori  and  Comodi  were  tiieir  fol- 
lowers.   If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the 
Roman  school,  we  find  at  its  head  the 
first  of  artists — Raphael  Sanzio  da  Urbino 
(bom  1483,  died  1520).    His  genius  show- 
ed itself  as  elevated  in  his  fresco  paintings, 
in  the  slanze  and  loggie  of  the  Vatican 
(the  former  of  which  contain  the  School 
of  Athens,  the  Parnassus  and  the  Confla- 
gration of  the  Borgo,  while  the  latter  con- 
tain scriptural  scenes,  from  the  creation 
through  the  whole  Old  Testament),  as  it 
appears  lovely,  spiritual  and  original  in 
the  frescos  of  die  Farnesina  (representing 
the  life  of  Psyche).    No  less  superior  are 
his  oil  paintings,  of  which  we  shall  only 
mention  his  madonruiSy  celebrated  through- 
out the  world,  especially  the  Madonna  del 
SUto  (in  the  Dresden  gallery),  the  Madonr 
na  deUa  Sedia  (in  Florence),  Madmna  detla 
Pesce  (in  Madrid],  Maria  Giardiniera  (in 
Paris),  Madonna  ai  Foligno  (in  Rome),  his 
St.  Cecilia  (in  Bologna),  and  his  last  work, 
the  Transfiguration  of  Christ    His  schol- 
ars and  successors — ^the  bold  Giulio  Ro- 
mano (bom  1492,  died  1546),  the  more 
gloomy    Franc.  Penni  il  Fattore    (bom 
1488,  died  1528),  the  lofty  Bartolommeo 
Ramenghi,  surnamed  Bagnaasoalloy  Pieri- 
no  del  Va^  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio,  Ge- 
mignianl,  Benvenuto  Tisi,  called  Garofolo, 
and  many  others — ^were  skilful  masters; 
hut  they  forsook  the  path  of  their  ^reat 
pattern,  and  degenerated  into  mannerism. 


Federico  Baroccio  (born  1528,  died  1612) 
endeavored  to  counteract  this  tendency. 
In  spirit,  he  belonged  to  the  Lombard 
school,  as  he  aimed  at  the  grace  of  Cor-, 
reggio.  He  possesses  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  grace  and  expi^ession.  With  his 
scholars  Francesco  Vanni,  Pellegrini,  and 
the  brothera  Zuccheri,  he  infus^  a  new 
life  into  the  Roman  school,  though  the 
latter, produced  pleasing  rather  than  great 
works,  and  fell  into  mannerism.  Muziano 
was  distin^ished  in  landscape  punting, 
and  No^an,  Pulzone  and  Facchetti  in  por- 
trait pamting.  At  the  head  of  the  Vene- 
tian school,  we  find  the  two  excellent  col- 
orists  Giomone  Barbarelli  di  Castelfiimco 
(bom  1477,  died  1511)  and  Tiziano  Yer- 
celli  (bora  1477,  died  1576).  The  por- 
traits of  the  former  are  celebrated  for  tneir 
warmth  and  truth.  The  latter  was  great 
in  all  the  departments  of  art,  inimitable  in 
the  disposition  of  his  carnations,  excellent 
as  a  historical  and  portrait  painter,  and  the 
first  great  landscape  painter.  Even  in  ex- 
treme old  age,  his  powers  were  unimpair- 
ed. Ariosto  and  Aretino  were  friends  of 
the  cay,  happy  Titian.  He  executed  many 
works  for  the  Spanish  kings.  Some  of 
his  most  famous  works  are  die  altar-piece 
of  St  Pietro  Martire,  his  pictures  of  Venus, 
his  Bacchanal  and  his  Children  Playing, 
in  Madrid,  his  Cristo  della  MonetOj  &c. 
He  first  understood  the  art  of  painting 
with  transparent  colors.  In  groups,  he 
selected  the  form  of  a  bunch  of  grapes  for 
a  model.  His  successors — Sebs^ano  del 
Piombo,  Palma  Vecchio,  Lorenzo  Lotto, 
Paris  Bordone,  Pordenone — are  distin- 
guished, especisJly  in  coloring.  Schiavone, 
whose  ckiaro  oscuro  and  richness  of  color 
are  truly  remarkable ;  Giacomo  da  Ponto, 
called  Bassano,  who  imitated  reality,  even 
in  common  things,  to  deception,  and  who 
was  the  head  of  a  whole  family  of  paint- 
ers ;  the  ardent,  inspired  Robusti,  called  B 
TintoreUo  (bom  1512,  died  1594),  whom 
Titian,  through  jealousy,  dismissed  from 
his  school ;  the  fantastic,  splendid  Paul  Ve- 
ronese (bora  1532,  died  1588),  who  painted 
boldly  and  brillianUy  widi  a  mse  pencil,  but 
neglected  all  propriety  of  costume,  and 
fiiequentiy  mingled  masks  in  historical 
paintings,  and  the  Veronese  Cagliari,  were 
oraaments  of  the  Venetian  school.  It 
likewise  degenerated,  and  its  mannerists 
were  worse  than  those  of  the  other  schools, 
because  they  did  not  study  the  antiques 
and  the  ideal.  At  the  head  of  the  Lom- 
bard school,  we  find  the  charming  Anto- 
nio Allegri,  called  Correggio  (bora  1494, 
died  IsSi),  whose  works  are  full  of  feel- 
ing.  (See  Correggio.)   His  succesEors  and 
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scholars  were  Francesco  Rondani,  Gatti, 
Lelio  Orsi|  and  especially  Francesco  Maz- 
zola  il  Parmegianino  (bom  1503,  died 
1540).  This  artist  possessed  much  ease, 
fire,  and  a  peculiar  grace,  which  trequently 
borders  on  mannerism.  Gaudenzio  Ferrari, 
and  many  others,  are  the  ornaments  of 
the  Milanese  school.  In  landscape  paint- 
ing, lAvizzario  was  called  the  TUtan  of 
Jmlan,  The  famous  Sofonisba  An^ 
sciola  (bom  1530),  of  Cremona,  was  highly 
distinguished  in  music  and  painting.  As 
an  excellent  portrait-painter,  she  was  in- 
vited to  Madrid,  where  she  painted  don 
Carlos  and  the  whole  royal  family,  and 

give  instruction  to  queen  Elizabeth.  Van 
yke  declared  that  he  had  learned  more 
from  the  conversation  of  tliis  woman, 
when  she  was  blind  Ccom  age,  than  he  had 
from  the  study  of  the  masters.  She  died 
in  1620.  Lavinia  Fontana,  Artemiaa  Gen- 
tileschi,  Maria  Robusti,  and  Elis.  Sirani 
were  celebrated  female  artists  of  this  time, 
Camillo  and  Giulio  Frocaccino  were  dis- 
tinguished for  strength  of  imagination  and 
excellent  coloring.  In  Bologna,  we  find 
Bacnacavallo,  a  distinguished  artist  of  this 
period,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned 
as  one  of  Raphael's  scholars.  He  flour- 
ished about  1542.  Francesco  Priraaticcio 
(bom  1490,  died  1570),  Niccol6  delPAbbate, 
Pellegrino  Tibaldi,  Passarotti  and  Fonta- 
na were  very  able  Bolognese  artists. 

Third  Period,  It  begins  with  the  age 
of  the  three  Carracci.  These  excellent 
artists  endeavored  to  restore  a  pure  style, 
and,  by  the  combined  study  of  the  ancient 
masters  of  nature  and  science,  to  dye  a 
new  splendor  to  the  degraded  art.  Their 
influence  was  powerful.  The  division 
into  the  four  principal  schools  now  ceases, 
and  we  find  but  two  principal  divisions — 
the  followers  of  the  Carracci,  who  are 
called  edecticsy  and  the  followers  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  Caravagffio,  who  are  called 
naturaliats.  Lodovico  Carracci  (born  1555, 
died  1619)  was  the  uncle  of  the  two 
brothers  Agostino  (bom  1558,  died  1601) 
and  Annibde  (bom  1560,  died  1609).  Lo- 
dovico was  quiet,  contemplative,  sofl  and 
serious.  His  passionate  teachers,  Fontana 
and  Tintoretto,  at  first  denied  him  any 
talent :  he  studied  therefore  more  zealous- 
ly, and  acquired  the  deepest  views  as  an 
artist  Agostino  united  uncommon  sa- 
gacity and  the  most  extensive  knowledge 
with  a  noble  character.  His  brother  An- 
nibale,  who  made  extraordinary  progress 
in  the  art,  under  Lodovico's  direction,  be- 
came jealous  of  Agostino.  The  disputes 
between  the  two  brothers  never  ceased, 
and  the  of^ded  Agostino  devoted  him- 


self chiefly  to  the  art  of  engraving.  The 
attacks  of  their  enemies  first  united  them, 
and  thev  founded  togetlier  a  great  acade- 
my. The  brothers  were  invited  to  Rome 
to  paint  the  gaUery  of  the  duke  of  Far- 
nese.  They  soon  disagreed,  and  Agostino 
retired,  and  lefl  the  work  to  his  fiery  broth- 
er. Annibale  completed  the  undertaking 
with  honor,  but  was  shamefully  cheated 
of  the  greatest  part  of  his  pay.  Deeply 
mortified,  he  sought  to  divert  his  mind  by 
new  labors  and  a  journey  to  Naples ;  but 
the  hostili^  which  he  there  experienced, 
hastened  his  death.  Meanwhile,  the  quiet 
Lodovico  finished,  with  the  aid  of  his 
scholars,  one  of  the  greatest  works — ^the 
famous  portico  of  St  Michael  in  Bosco,  in 
Bologna,  on  which  are  represented  seven 
fine  paintings,  from  the  legends  of  St. 
Benedict  and  St  Cecilia.  Tne  last  of  tlie 
labors  of  this  great  master  was  the  Annun- 
ciation to  Mary,  represented  in  two  colos- 
sal figures,  in  the  cathedral  of  Bologna. 
The  angel  is  clothed  in  a  light  dress,  and, 
by  an  unhappy  distribution  of  drapery, 
his  right  foot  seems  to  stand  where  his 
left  belongs,  and  vice  versa,  -  Near  at  hand, 
this  is  not  observed  ;  but,  as  soon  as 
the  large  scaffold  was  removed,  Ludovico 
saw  the  fault,  which  gave  occasion  to  tlie 
bitterest  criticisms  fi*om  liis  enemies,  llie 
chagrin  which  he  suffered  on  this  occa- 
sion brought  him  to  the  grave.  The 
scholars  of  the  Carracci  are  numberless. 
The  most  famous  endeavored  to  unite  the 
grace  of  Correggio  with  the  grandeur  of 
me  Roman  masters.  Cesare  Aretusi  was 
distinguished  for  the  most  faithful  copies 
of  Corre^o  and  Guide  Reni  (born  at  Bo- 
logna, 1575,  died  1642),  especiallv  for  the 
ideal  beauty  of  his  heads,  the  loveliness 
of  his  infimt  figures,  and  the  uncommon 
facility  of  his  pencil.  His  fresco  repre- 
senting Aurora,  in  the  palace  Borghese, 
and  hjs  oil  painting,  the  Ascension  of 
Mary,  in  Munich,  are  well  known.  Fran- 
cesco Albani  (bom  1578  at  Bologna,  died 
1660)  lived  in  constant  rivalry  with  Gui- 
de. He  produced  many  lai^^e  church 
painting  but  was  most  celebrated  for  the 
indescnbable  charm  with  which  he  repre- 
sented, on  a  smaller  scale,  lovely  subjects 
from  mythology,  and  especiallv  groups  of* 
Cupids.  His  pointings  in  the  Verospi  gal- 
lery, and  his  Four  Elements,  which  he 
painted  for  the  Borghese  family,  gained 
him  universal  reputation.  The  back- 
ground of  his  landscapes  is  excellent  All 
his  works  breathe  serenity,  pleasure  and 
grace.  The  thin!  great  contemporair  of 
tnose  already  mentioned,  Domenico  Zana- 
pieri,  called  DoinerUckino  (bom  1581,  died 
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1641),  was  at  first  little  esteemed  by  them, 
CO  account  of  his  great  modesty  and  timid- 
isj.  Thrice  were  prizes  awarded  by  Lodo- 
Tieo  io  drawings,  the  author  of  which  no 
one  could  discover.  At  last  Agostiuo  made 
iiiquhries,aiid  the  yonng  Domenichino  tim- 
idly confessed  that  the  drawings  were  liis. 
IIb  industry  and  perseverance  rendered 
him  the  favorite  of  his  master.  His  works 
evince  the  most  thorough  knowledge,  and 
are  rich  in  expression  of  character,  in 
fi>ree  and  truth.  His  Communion  of  St. 
Jerome,  his  Martyrdom  of  St  Agues,  and 
his  fresco  in  the  Grotta  Ferrata,  are  im- 
inoctai  masterpieces.  He  was  always  re- 
markable for  his  timidity.  He  was  invited 
to  fiaples,  but  was  there  persecuted  and 
tofroenled  by  the  painters ;  and  it  is  even 
suspected  that  he  was  poisoned.  Giovan- 
ni Lanfjranco  (bom  at  Parma,  1580,  died 
1647)  was  especially  disdnguished  for  the 
efiect  of  his  light  Bartol.  Schidone  is 
one  of  the  best  colorists  of  this  scbooL 
The  Bibienas,  die  Molas,  AL  Tierini,  Pie- 
tro  di  Cortona,  Giro  Ferri  also  deserve 
mention.  At  the  head  of  the  naturalists, 
who,  with  a  hM.  and  often  rash  pencil, 
imitated  nature,  without  selection,  stands 
Michael  Anselo  Merigi,  or  Amerigi  da 
Carava^o  (bom  1569).  His  chief  oppo-  i 
neat  in  Rome  was  D'Arpino,  who  stood  at . 
the  head  of  the  idealists,  or  rather  of  the 
mannerists.  Caravagdo  and  his  succes- 
soiB,  Manfredi,  Leonello  Spada,  Guercino 
da  Cento,  &,c.,  often  took  common  nature 
for  a  model,  which  they  servilely  imitated, 
thus  profaning  the  genuine  dignity  of  the 
ait,  tbou^  thev  cannot  be  denied  strength 
and  genius.  About  this  time,  the  be^n- 
omg  of  the  17th  century,  the  hambocciate 
were  introduced.  {See Peter Laar.)  Man^ 
artistB,  especially  Mich.  Ang.  Cerquozzi, 
suroamedddle  baUaglie,  and  delU  bomioc- 
eiaUy  ibllowed  this  degenerate  taste.  An- 
drea Sacchi  made  great  efforts  to  oppose 
him.  His  drawing  was  correct  and  grand ; 
Raphael  was  his  model  His  most  ramous 
scholar  was  Cario  Maratto  (bom  16^,  at 
Camerano),  whose  style  was  noble  and 
tastefuL  *The  cavaliere  Pietro  Liberi,  An- 
drea Celesti,  the  female  portrait  painter 
Rosalba  Caniera  (bom  at  Venice,  1675, 
died  1757),  who  was  distinguished  for  her 
drawings  in  pastel, thegraceful  Frances- 
co Trevisani,  Pinzetta  Tiepolo,  and  Cana- 
Ictto,  a  painter  in  perspective,  were  the 
most  celebrated  Venetian  painters  of  this 
time.  1  Carlo  Cignani  (bora  1628,  died 
at  Bologna,  1719)  acquired  a  great  reputa-  y 
tion^by  his  originality  and  the  strength 
and  agreeableness  of  his  coloring.  Of  his 
scMuB,  Marc.  Antonio  Franceschini  was 
-    VOL.  vit  12 


distinguished  (bom  1648,  died  1729), 
whose  works  are  chamiinz  and  fuO  of 
souL  Giuseppe  Crespi,  called  Spagnuo' 
kttoy  deserves  mention  for  his  mdustry 
and  correct  style,  but  his  pictures  have 
unfortunately  become  very  much  defaced 
by  time.  Among  the  Romans,  Pompeo 
Battoni  (bora  17(«,  died  1787)  was  princi- 
pally distinguished,  and  was  a  rival  of  the 
celebrated  Mengs.  Angelica  Kauftnanm 
deserves  to  be  mentioned. — We  must  not 
forget  the  Neapolitan  and  the  Genoese 
schools.  Of  the  NeapoHtans,  we  name 
Tommaso  de'  Stcfani  (bom  1230),  Fil. 
Tesauro,  Simone,CoIantonio  de'Fion  f  bom 
1352),  Solario  il  Zihgaro,  Sabatino  (bora 
1480),  Belisario,  Caracciolo,  Giuseppe  Ri- 
bera  Spagnoletto  (bom  1593),  Spadaro, 
Francesco  di  Maria  (bom  1623),  Andrew 
Vaccaro,  the  spirited  landscape-painter 
Salrator  Rosa  (bom  1615),  Preti,  called  U 
Ccddbrtse  (bom  16131  and  Liica  Giordano 
(born  1632,  died  1705),  who  was  called, 
from  the  rnpidity  of  his  execution,  iMca 
fa  Presto,'  SoWena  (bom  1657)  and 
Conca  belong  to  the  modem  masters  of 
this  school.  The  Genoese  can  name 
among  their  ardsts  Semino  (bom  1485), 
Luca  Cambiasi  (bom  1527),  Tagp  Strozzi, 
called  U  Prde  Genovestj  Uasdghone  (bom 
1616),  Biscaino,  GauUi  and  Parodi.  Per- 
haps the  most  distinguished  of  the  liv- 
ing painters  of  Italy  is  Camoccini.  This 
reputation,  however,  is  not  allowed  him 
him  without  dilute  by  foreign  countries, 
and  even  by  many  artists  of  his  na- 
tive land.  His  style  is  grand,  and  purely 
historical ;  his  drawings  are  even  more 
highly  esteemed  than  bis  paintmgs.  His 
pieces,  however,  are  cold,  and  their  esti- 
mation seems  to  have  diminished.  Landi 
is  a  distinguished  portrait  pauiter,  though 
his  coloring  is  rather  cold.  The  pencil  of 
Grassi  possesses  an  inimitable  grace,  and 
a  tme  enchantment  Benvenuti,  director 
of  the  academy  in  Florence,  is  the  firat 
artist  there.  A  French  artist  (Falwre)  in 
Florence  is  the  competitor  of  Benvenuti ; 
his  landscapes  and  his  pastoral  scenes  are 
equally  exceUent  Cohgnon  is  also  avei^ 
able  artist,  m  the  same  place.  Appiani, 
who  died  a  few  years  ago  at  Milan,  wan 
particulariy  celebrated  for  the  grace  of  his 
female  figures ;  and  Bossi  had  equal  repu- 
tation, ui  a  more  serious  and  severe  style.  . 
The  Florentine  SabbatelH's  sketches  with  ^ 
the  pen  are  highly  esteemed.  Ermini,  in 
Florence,  is  a  charming  miniature  painter, 
in  Isabey's  manner.  Alvarez,  a  Spaniard, 
and  Ayez,  a  youngVenctian,  are  in  hin^i 
repute"  at  Rome.  The  youn^  artist  Agri- 
cola  is  particulariy  distinguished  am<»ig 
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the  artists  of  Rome.  He  is  a  native  of 
Urbino.  Id  purity  of  style,  he  is  thought 
to  surpass  all  modem  artists.  (For  the  his- 
tory of  Italiau  painters,  see  Lanzi's  Sloria 
PUtorica.)— In  the  art  of  engraving,  the 
Italians  have  acquired  great  eminence. 
Tommaso  Fini^uenra,  who  flourished 
1460,  was  the  first  celebrated  master  of 
this  art,  which  he  taught  to  Baccio  Bandi- 
ni.  They  were  succeeded  by  Mantegna ; 
but  Marco  Antonio  Raimondi,  of  Bologna, 
who  lived  in  1500,  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce greater  fitsedom  into  his  engi*avings. 
His  copies  of  Raphael  have  always  been 
highly  valued,  on  account  of  their  correct- 
ness. His  manner  was  imitated  by  Bona- 
sone,  Marco  di  Ravenna,  Di  Ghisi,  and 
others.  Agostino  CaiTacci,  Parmeggiano, 
Carlo  Maratti  and  Pietro  Testa  etched 
some  excellent  works.  Stefimo  della  Bel- 
la was  distinguished  for  his  small,  spirited 
and  elegant  pieces.  Among  the  modems, 
Bartoiozzi  deserves  mention  in  stippled 
engravinff.  Cunego,  Volpato,  and  Bette- 
lini  are  cuso  distinguished ;  but,  above  all, 
the  Florentine  Raphael  Morgheu,  who  has 
carried  the  art  or  engraving  to  a  degree 
of  perfection  never  before  anticipated. 
The  labors  of  Morghen,  and  yet  more  those 
of  Longhi,  perhaps  the  most  admiral>le  of 
all  modem  engravci's,  of  Toechi,  of  Ander- 
loni,  of  Folo,  of  Palmerini,  of  Lasinio,  of 
Garavaglia,  Lapi,  Schiavonetti,  evince  an 
activity,  to  which  n6w  employment  and 
new  excitement  have  been  afibrdedby  the 
eaeemess  of  travellers,  and  the  number  of 
splendid  works  on  buildings  (such  as  those 
on  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  the  Carthusian 
monastery  of  Pavia,  the  sacristy  of  Sienna, 
the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  the  Montunenti 
sepoUrali  of  Tuscany,  the  principal  edi- 
fices of  Venice,  the  Chiiat  principaU  di 
Europa),  One  of  the  latest  and  nest  is 
the  work  of  the  brothers,  Durelli,  La  Cer- 
iosa  di  Pca/iiu  The  painter  Francesco  Pi- 
rovano,  whoso  description  of  Milan  ex- 
ceeds all  others  in  exactness,  has  also  given 
us  a  description  of  this  celebrated  Curthu- 
enan  monastery.  Asa  medium  between 
painting  and  sculpture  (see  Scutptiwe),  we 
must  mention  mosaic,  in  wliich  many 
])aintine8  have  been  imitated  in  Italy,  from 
the  wish  to  render  the  master  workis  im- 
perishable. There  is  a  distinction  made 
between  the  Roman  mosaic  executed  by 
Tafi,  Giotto  and  Cavallini,  and  the  Floren- 
tine. (See  Moaaic,\  Mosaic  painting 
seems  to  have  flourisiied  as  well  in  France, 
whither  it  was  transplanted,  as  in  Rome. 
The  art  of  working  m  scagluda  (see  Sea- 
siiola)  has  flourished  for  two  centuries  in 
Tuscany.    In  later  times,  Lamberto  Gori 


has  distinguished  himself  in  this  brancii. 
Rome  is  still  the  metropolis  of  the  arts. 
Pope  Pius  VII  generously  supported  the 
plans  of  that  lover  of  the  aits,  cazdinal 
Consalvi ;  and  the  Chiaramond  museum, 
by  every  account  the  most  superb  part  of 
the  long  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  will  be 
a  lasting  monument  of  his  noble  patron- 
ace.  All  friends  of  tiie  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful deeply  felt  the  accident  that  befeQ  St. 
Paul's  church,  near  Rome,  in  the  confla- 
firation  of  182ij.  To  restore  it  would  hard- 
ly be  possible.  The  loss  of  this  noble  Ba- 
silica is  not  adequately  compensated  by 
the  church  of  St  Peter  and  Paul,  built  op- 
posite the  castle  of  Naples,  nor  by  the 
temple  of  Possagno,  which,  before  it  was 
finished,  received  the  ashes  of  its  founder, 
the  great  Canova.  As  a  monument,  to 
the  embellishment  of  which  that  distin- 
guished man  contributed  the  last  eflbrts  of 
bis  genius,  this  church  is  a  legacy  highly 
to  he  esteemed  by  Italian  artists.  Sculp- 
ture and  paintuig  herd  again  meet  archi- 
tecture in  a  sisterly  embrace.  Canova's 
death  was  the  cause  of  its  first  solemn 
consecration.  (For  a  particular  account 
of  Canova,  see  the  article.)  Notwithstand- 
ing the  excellence  of  their  master,  little  is 
to  be  expected  from  the  Italians  of  Cano- 
va*s  school.  The  monuments  which  were 
executed  or  planned  by  Ricci  for  the  pres- 
ent grand-duke  of  Tuscany  at  Arezzo,  by 
Pisani  for  the  princesses  of  the  house  of 
Este  at  Reggio,  and  by  Antonio  Bosa  to 
the  memory  of  Winckelmann,  rather  de- 
press our  hopes  than  exalt  them.  The 
principal  ground  of  hope  of  future  excel- 
lence is  in  the  love  which  has  been  gene- 
rally awakened  for  the  plastic  arts.  Gem 
engravins  has  been  carried  to  a  very  high 
desree  of  perfection ;  and  Berini's  labors 
well  merit  the  wide  reputation  which  they 
have  acquired.'  As  medalists,  Manfiredini 
in  Milan,  Pulinati  and  Mercandelli  have 
produced  works  with  which  other  coun- 
tries present  little  that  can  compare.  In 
Rome,  Girometti  and  Cerfoara  are  highly 
esteemed  in  this  branch  of  art. 

Ralian  Music.  The  style  of  music  now 
prevalent  in  Italy  is  characterized  by  the 
predominance  of  melody  and  sons  to  the 
neglect  of  harmony,  and  is  distinguish- 
ed from  the  old  Italian  music.  lake  other 
branches  of  modem  art,  the  music  of 
modem  times  spmn?  from  religion.  The 
history  of  the  art,  after  pointing  out  a  few 
impeifect  glimmerings  of  ancient  muaiCy 
conducts  us  to  Italy,  where,  m  the  course 
of  centmies,  the  ancient  was  first  lost  in 
the  modem.  Here  we  first  find  the 
proper  choral  song,  the  foundation  of  mod- 
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era  church  muac,  which  was  at  first  sung 
in  unison,  chiefly  in  melodies  derived  from 
the  old  Greco-Roman  music,  and  adapted 
to  Christian  hynms  and  psalms.  (See  JIfti- 
AC,  and  Musky  Sacred)  It  seems  to  have 
had  its  origin  when  hishop  Ambrosius,  in 
the  fourth  century,  introduced  into  the 
western  church  songs  and  hymns  adapted 
to  the  four  authentic  modes  of  the  Greeks, 
and  appointed  psalmists  or  precentors. 
Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  sixth  century, 
enlsSged  the  choral  song  by  the  plagal 
modes.  From  this  time,  singing-schools 
were  multiplied,  and  much  was  written 
upon  music  The  most  important  inven- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  music  gene- 
laliy,  we  owe  to  the  11th  centuiy,  and 
particulariy  to  the  Benedictine  Guido  of 
Arezzo,  who,  if  he  did  not  invent  the 
mode  of  writing  musical  notes  and  tlie 
use  of  the  cleij  improved  and  enlarged 
them,  determined  the  exact  illations  of 
the  tones,  named  the  six  tones  of  die  scale 
(see  Solfeggio)^  and  divided  the  scale  into 
faexachoitls.  In  the  13th  century,  the  in- 
▼endoD  of  music  in  measure  was  spread 
in  Italy,  dependent  upon  which  was  that 
of  counterpoint  and  figured  music.  Instru- 
ments- were  multiplied  and  improved  in 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  Many  popes 
ftvored  music,  particularly  vocal,  and 
consecrated  it  by  iheir  briew ;  yet  the  ec- 
cleaasdcal  ordinances  restrained  the  inde- 
pendent developement  of  music.  Much 
instrucdon  was  given  in  singing  in  the  15th 
century,  and  not  entirely  by  monks.  Mu- 
«c  acquired  the  rank  of  a  science,  and 
Tocal  munc  in  counterpoint  was  devel- 
oped. In  the  16th  century,  we  discover 
distinguished  composers  and  musicians — 
Palestrina,  composer  for  the  chapel  of 
pope  Clement  XI,  whose  works  possess 
great  dignity  and  scientific  modulation, 
and  his  successor,  Felice  Anerio,  Nanino 
da  Yallerano,  who,  together  with  Giovanni 
da  Balietri,  were  considered  as  distinguish- 
ed musicians;  also  the  celebrated  con- 
trapuntist and  singer,  Gregorio  Allegri, 
and  the  great  writer  upon  harmony, 
Giuseppe  Zarlino,  chapel-master  at  Venice. 
Music  at  Rome  and  Venice  was  cultivated 
with  the  greatest  zeal.  Hence  it  went  to 
Naples  and  Genoa ;  and  all  Italy,  Schu- 
bert says,  was  soon  a  loud-sounding  con- 
cert-hall, to  which  all  Europe  resorted  to 
hear  genuine  music,  particularly  beaudful 
singing.  In  the  17th  century,  we  meet 
with  the  first  profane  music.  The  first 
opera  was  perrormed  at  Venice  1634,  at 
first  with  unaccompanied  recitatives  and 
choruses  in  unison ;  it  spread  so  quickly, 
that  the    composers  of  spectacles  were 


soon  imable  to  supply  the  demands  of  the 
people,  and  from  40  to  50  new  o|)eras  ap- 
peared yearly  in  Italy.  This  caused  great 
competidon  among  the  Italian  musiciaus. 
Thus  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Italian 
music,  not  to  be  changed  by  foreign  inflti- 
ence,  was  developed  tlie  more  quickly,  b^;- 
cause  this  sf)ecies  was  cultivated  indepen- 
dendy,  and  unrestrained  by  the  church.  Al- 
ready, in  the  middle  of  the  17th  cemurj-, 
when  the  music  of  the  theatre  was  contin- 
ually advancing,  simplicity  began  to  give 
place  to  poiT^  and  luxuriance,  and  thu 
church  style  to  decline.  Mutnc  (says  Schu- 
bert) uniterl  the  profane  air  of  the  drama 
with  the  fer^'or  of  the  church  style,  and 
this  was  the  first  cause  of  the  decline  of 
the  latter.  Let  us  now  consider  the  prin- 
cipal periods  of  the  former.  Vocal  mu- 
sic must  have  been  first ;  it  was  regulated 
by  die  discovery  and  improvement  of  in- 
stniments ;  t^ience  arose  the  simple,  gran<l 
chun^h  music  of  the  15th  and  16th  centu- 
ries; with  it  various  forms  of  national 
song  were  developed.  On  the  stage,  the 
higher  style  of  music  flourished  iniiep(*n- 
dendy.  Here  the  Italian,  without  much  at- 
tention to  the  poetical  part  of  the  perform- 
ance, which  was,  indeed,  only  the  hasty 
work  of  a  moment,  followed  his  inclina- 
tion for  melody  an(i  sweet  sounds,  which 
a))pears  even  in  his  language.  All  the 
southern  nations  show  a  great  sensitive- 
ness, and  melody  is  to  them  as  necessary 
as  harmony  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
North ;  but  to  no  nation  so  much  as  to  the 
Italians,  whose  l)eautiful  climate  and  hap- 
py organization  for  song  (Italy  pfroduces 
the  most  beautiful  alto  and  tenor  voices — 
few  base)  made  melody  their  chief  aim  in 
their  music.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sim- 
plicity of  melody  degenerated  into  effem- 
inacy and  luxuriance,  fix>m  the  time 
when  vocal  music  developed  itself  indepen- 
dently, and  the  voice,  but  liule  supported 
by  the  instrumental  music,  began  to  be 
cultivated  like  an  instmment ;  when,  in- 
stead of  poetical  expression  and  truth, 
mere  gratification  of  the  ears,  not 
deep  emotion,  but  a  momentary  excite- 
ment, and  a  rapid  chance  of  tones,  with 
the  avoidance  of  all  dissonance,  were 
principally  desired;  when  music  began 
to  predominate  over  poetry,  which  first 
took  place  on  the  stage,  and  thus  the  mu- 
sical part  of  the  performance  obstructed 
the  improvement  of  the  dramatic  and 
poetic.  This  taste  spread  over  odier 
countries  so  much  the  more  easily,  as 
Italian  music  had  advanced,  by  rapid 
strides,  far  before  that  of  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, aa  appears  even  from  the  predomi- 
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nance  of  Italian  terms  in  musical  lan- 
guage. This  artificial  developement  of 
the  song  was  promoted  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  soprano  singers  on  the  stage, 
which  destroyed  the  possibility  of  poetic 
truth  in  dramatic  representation.  The 
voice  was  cultivated  to  the  highest  degree 
by  means  of  die  numerous  consenratorios 
and  singing  schools.  To  this  was  added 
the  great  encouragement  and  the  extrava- 
gant rewards  of  distinguished  singers 
(Farinelli  purchased  a  duchy) ;  the  great 
opportunities  afforded  for  singmg  (as  eve- 

2  place  of  consequence  in  Italy  had  its 
eatre,  and  many  had  several);  beades 
which,  music  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
service  of  the  Catholic  church,  and 
castration  was  permitted  ad  honorem 
Dei,  as  a  papal  brief  expresses  iL 
The  excesfflve  culture  of  the  voice  must 
necessarily  lead  to  the  treatment  of  it 
as  an  instrument,  to  the  neglect  of  po- 
etical expression.  loatnimental  music, 
too,  in  this  case,  necessarily  becomes 
subordinate.  Instrumental  music  should 
not  indeed  overpower  the  Bong,  as  is 
the  case  in  much  of  the  French  and 
German  music ;  but  in  the  Italian  music, 
the  composer  is  almost  restricted  to  show- 
ing off.  the  singer,  and  cannot  devek>pe 
the  fiiUneas  and  depth  of  harmony  which 
depends  upon  the  miniriing  of  conso- 
nance and  disBonance.  This  is  die  rea- 
son wky  the  fflfisterpieces  of  Mozart 
have  never  entirely  satisfied  the  Italians. 
Among  die  best  compos»!8,  since  the  17th 
century,  are  Oirolamo  Fresoobaldi,  Fran- 
cesco Foggia,  Bapt  LuUy,  the  celebrated 
viofinist  and  composer  Arcangelo  CoteilL 
To  the  singers,  of  whom  the  most  were 
also  composers,  belong  Antimo  Liberad, 
Matteo  Simonelli,  both  suigers  in  the  chapel 
of  the  pope.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
Idth  eenturv,  Abl  Caldua  was  disdn- 
guished.  fife  increased  the  effect  of  the 
singug  by  the  addition  of  instruments, 
but  his  style  partook  much  of  the  theatri- 
caL  There  were,  besides,  Brescianello, 
Toniri  and  Marotti.  In  the  middle  of 
this  century,  Italian  music,  especially  the- 
atrical,  flourished,  particularly  at  Naples, 
Lisbon,  and  also  m  Berlin.  This  has 
been  declared  by  some  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  Italian  music.  There  are 
some  distinguished  instrumentalists  in 
Italy,  as  the  organists  Scarlatti  and  Mar- 
tinelli,  the  violmist  Tartini  (who,  even  in 
the  theory  of  his  instrument,  was  distin- 
guished, and  established  a  school,  which 
was  devoted  particularly  to  the  church 
style),  Domenico  Ferrari,  Geminiani,  Ant. 
Lc>Ui  and  Naxdini,  schoiara  of  Toitmi, 


also  the  player  upon  the  harpsichord  and 
composer,  Clementj,  in  London,  and  Paga- 
nini.  Among  tiic  composers  of  the  18th 
c^itury,  are  mentioned  Traeba,  who, 
tiirough  his  refinements,  injured  the  sim- 
plicity of  composition;  Galuppi,  distin- 
guished by  simple  and  pleasing  song, 
rich  invention  and  good  harmony;  Jo- 
melli  (q.  v.),  who  gave  greater  importance 
to  instrumental  muac ;  Maio ;  mc.  Por- 
pora,  the  founder  of  a  new  style  of  sing- 
ing, dis{inguished  for  his  solfeggios  in 
church  music;  Leo;  Pergolesi,  whose 
music  is  always  delightful,  from  its  ami^e 
beauty  (e.  g.  his  Stahat  Mater);  Pater 
Martini,  at  Bologna;  the  sweet  Piccini, 
rival  of  Gluck ;  Anfossi ;  the  agreeable 
Sacchini  {Oktqi.) ;  Sarti.  (q.  v.)  Of  a  later 
date  are  PaesieJlo  (q.  v.),  Cmiarosa,  the 
ornament  of  the  opera  buffOf  and  Zinga- 
*"  relli  (Romeo  and  Juliet),  Nasolini,  Paga- 
nini,  Niccolini,  Pavesi,  and  the  now  miKh 
'  celebrated  Gtoerali  and  the  copious  Ros- 
sinL  More  fike  tiiie  Gemnans  were  Safie- 
'  ri  (q.  v.),  and  the  thorough  Righiai  (he 
-.  likewise  has  written  solfeggios),  Cheru- 
^bini  and  ^[xintini  have  more  of  the 
^  French  character.  Among  ^e  oelebmted 
Tmale  and  female  sineere  of  Italy,  since 
''  the '  18th  centuiy,  are  Francesca  Cuzzoni 
Sandoni,  and  her  rival  Faustina  Bordoai 
^(afterwards  tha  wife  of  Hasse),  and  the 
:  Allegiandi,  the  soprauists  Farinelli,  Caf- 
fiurelu,  Genesino,  Caristini,  Matchesi:  in 
later  times,  the  cekA>rated  Crescentmi  and 
Veluti ;  also  the  singers  Baldassore  Ferri, 
Sifiice  Matteuce;  the  teuorists  fiiillico, 
Pacchierotti,  Brizi  Benelii;  the  female 
singers  Tesi,  Mingotti,  Gabrielfi,  Todi, 
Yandi,  Bfarchetti,  the  sisters  Sees,  paitic- 
ulariy  Imperadrice  and  Mariana  S»i, 
Angelica  Catidani,  Camporesi,  Borsondio. 
The  Italian  school  is  yet  unequalled  in 
whatever  depends  upon  the  mere  im- 
provement of^  the  voice ;  but  the  daviah 
imitation  of  tiieir  manner  leads  to  affec- 
tation ;  therefore  the  Gennan  singers  em- 
ploy it  no  &rther  than  they  can  without 
losing  the  spirit  and  poetical  expresson 
which  the  German  song  aims  at. 

Jhwds  in  Italy.  No  part  of  Europe  has 
been  so  much  visited  as  Italy,  and  none  de- 
serves to  be  visited  more  than  this  charming 
country,  where  a  cloudless  sky  sheds  per- 
petual fcvilliancy  on  the  monuments  of  an- 
cient greatness  and  the  relics  of  ancient  art, 
which  con^ire  with  the  finest  works  of 
modem  genius,  to  delight  the  eye,  and  to 
carry  back  the  mind  to  tiie  great  men  and 
great  eveuts  of  former  times.  The  sight  of 
modem  Italy  led  Gibbon  to  write  the  sad 
story  of  the  decline  of  her  ancient  gran- 
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deur;  and  bow  many  poets  have  owed 
to  Italy  their  inspiration  !  It  is  impopsible 
to  see  Italy  and  not  feel  the  grave  moni- 
tions of  history,  or  to  pass  tbroush  her 
happy  vineyaitla  without  being  cheered 
by  the  scene,  or  to  ^e  on  her  works  of 
genius  without  feeling  the  worth  and  the 
digni^  of  the  fine  art&  No  wonder,  tiien, 
that  Itahr  is  visited  from  all  quarters. 
During  the  g^eral  peace  in  Europe,  from 
1815  until  1§30,  crowds  of  foreigners,  par- 
ticulariy  Englishmen,  hastened  to  the  beau- 
tiful peninsiUa.  The  latter  were  so  nume- 
rous, that  the  lower  classes  of  Italy  called 
every  foreigner  un  bigUse,  Among  these 
there  were,  of  course,  great  numl)ers  who, 
without  capacity  for  enjoying  what  thev 
saw,  hurried  through  the  country  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  their  guide-books,  in 
oraer  to  be  able  to  say,  at  the  tea-tables  in 
London,  How  beautiful  the  view  from  Mon- 
te Pincio  is !  Every  one  who  has  been  in 
Rome  must  have  met  with  such  a  travel- 
ler, his  Fasari  in  his  hand,  woiicing  his  way 
with  servile  conscientiousness,  through  the 
beauties  of  the  place.  Expedition  being 
an  object  with  many  of  them,  tlie  shortest 
process  for  seeing  all  that  was  to  be  seen 
was  soon  found  out,  and  flocks  of  travel- 
leis,  at  particular  seasons,  migrated  to  par- 
ticular places.  The  average  period  of  a 
jaunt  through  Italy  is  six  months.  The 
end  of  the  journey  is  usually  Naples,  from 
which  traveUers  advance  south  as  far  as 
the  ruins  of  Peestum.  The  Alps  must  be 
passed  early  in  the  autumn.  The  fairy 
islands  of  the  Lago  Ma^siore,  at  that  time, 
still  wear  their  delightml  drapery  of  fruits 
and  leaves.  The  traveller  then  enters,  at 
once,  the  south  of  Europe,  so  different 
from  the  north.  For  visiting  the  principal 
places  in  Upper  Ital}',  the  Bolognese  and 
Tuscany,  there  are  two  months  before  the 
beginning  of  the  carnival,  which,  of  course, 
must  be  enjoyed  in  Rome.  After  having 
visited  the  galleries  and  monuments  in 
and  about  Rome,  the  traveller  proceeds, 
during  Lent,  to  Naples,  to  see  the  spring 
awaken  in  the  Campagiia.  At  Easter,  he 
returns  to  Rome.  Who  could  visit  luily 
without  hearing  the  heavenly  music  in 
the  Capella  Sistina,  during  Passion  week ! 
There  ^vill  perhaps  be  time,  on  the  return, 
to  make  an  excursion  to  the  Mark  of  An- 
cona ;  if  not,  no  one,  who  has  been  to 
Rome  through  Sienna,  will  now  fail  to  take 
the  road  through  Temi,  Perueia  and 
jVrezzo.  Genoa  and  Venice,  as  the  most 
western  and  eastern  points,  are  convenient 
to  besin  or  close  the  journey  with.  It 
may  be  better,  however,  to  begin  with 
Lombardy  and  Genoa,  in  the  autumn,  and 
12* 


not  to  extend  the  period  of  return  far  into 
the  hot  season.  Lombardy  attracts  but 
little,  after  Rome,  Florence  and  Naples, 
have  been  visited ;  but  Venice,  silent,  mel- 
ancholy Venice,  still  remains  an  object  of 
interest,  even  in  her  decrepitude  under 
the  Austrian  swav.  Such  a  journey  will 
occupy  from  the  beginning  of  October  un- 
til the  middle  of  May,  and  will  enable  the 
traveller  to  see  the  finest  parts  of  the 
country  and  the  most  remarkable  works 
of  art  But  to  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  Italy,  as  it  is  and  as  it  was, 
no  one  can  stay  long  enough.  Rome 
alone  will  fully  occupy  a  man's  life.  He 
who  wishes  to  become  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  the  middle  ages,  and  to 
form  a  hvcly  picture  of  them,  will  remain 
longer  in  Florence  and  Pisa.  Late  in  a 
moonshiny  night,  when  every  thing  is 
quiet,  walk  through  the  streets  of  Florence, 
and  you  may  easily  imagine  yourself  a 
contemporary  with  the  Medici.  He  who 
wishes  to  devote  liimself  to  the  antique  or 
to  Roman  histoiy,  will  stay  longer  in  the 
alma  ciUk,  Here  he  will  idso  find  himself 
at  the  fountain  head  of  sacred  music.  He 
who  desires  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  a 
bountiful  nature,  will  remain  longer  in 
Naples,  lying  like  a  paradise  surrounded 
by  the  fields  of  Campagna,  where  the 
gigantic  vine  twines  round  the  lofty  pop- 
Eirs,  and  forms  an  embowering  shade 
over  the  luxuriant  grain.  He  who  prefers 
to  see  a  country  where  nature  and  man 
have  not  l)een  much  influenced  by  civili 
zation,  will  proceed  to  Calabria  and  Sicily; 
which  afford  also  the  richest  harvest  to 
the  botanist  and  mineralogist  He  who 
wishes  to  become  more  fuUy  acquainted 
with  the  historv  of  the  fine  arts  in  the 
middle  ages,  will  go  to  the  smaller  places, 
distant  from  the  great  roads,  where  he 
will  find  innumerable  treasures,  often  un- 
known to  most  Italians  themselves ;  as  the 
historian  finds  rich  treasures  in  the  manu- 
scripts stored  up  in  the  monasteries,  illus- 
trative of  the  contests  of  Italian  powera 
among  themselves  in  the  middle  ages,  as 
well  as  of  the  great  contest  between  the 
secular  and  ecc^a^tical  powers,  the  em- 
peror and  the  pope :  and  what  a  bound- 
less field  is  spread  before  the  scholar  in  the 
Vatican !  There  are  two  ways  of  travelling 
in  Italy,  with  post-horses  (in  which  case  a 
carriage  belonging  to  the  traveller  is  al- 
most indispensable),  or  with  the  vdturmo  (in 
a  liired  coach).  He  who  travels  without 
a  family,  and  wishes  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  people,  will  do  best  to  adopt  the 
latter  mode.  The  traveller  makes  his 
baiigain  with  the  vetturtno,  not  only  for 
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conveyance,  but  also  for  supper  and  lodg- 
ing.   The  general  price  for  the  convey- 
ance, from  35  to  40  miles   a  day,  to- 
gether  with  the  meal  and  lodging,   is 
about  a  ducat  per  day.    As  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  vetturino  depends  upon  the  good 
treatment  of  his  travellers,  it  is  his  interest 
to  procure  a  good  meal  and  a  clean  bed ; 
thus  travellers  are  spared  the  trouble  of 
bargaining  with  the  host.    That  the  inn- 
keepers in  Italy  have  a  general  disporation 
to  fleece  the  traveller,  is  certain ;  and  this 
leads  many  travellers,  particularly  English, 
not  to  touch  a  trifle  in  any  inn  without 
making  a  beigain ;  for  whicli  veiy  reason 
they   are   regularly  .  overreached.     The 
same  dispodtion  makes   many    English 
travellera  so  troublesome    in    Germany, 
where,  the  living  bemg  cheap,  they  expect 
to  pay  next  to  nothing  in  the  .first  hotels, 
so  that  some  hotels  have  actuaUy  refused 
to  admit  them.    In  large  cities," where  the 
traveller  expects  to  stay  some  time,  his 
best  rule  will  be  to  make  a  fair  bargain ' 
after  the  first  day,  when  he  knows  what 
he  has  to  expect.    Anotlier  great  incon- 
venience for  travellers   arises  from  the 
ciceroni   or   servUori  di  piaacu     These 
people,  who  have  a  share  of  what  the 
cusUxH  and  tlie  poorer  possessors  of  some 
single  curiosities  receive  fix)m  the  travel- 
lers, have  an  interest  in  directing  the  trav- 
eller to  every  comer  where  an  inscription, 
a  piece  of  a  column,  &c.,  is  to  be  found. 
But  how  to  avoid  tliis,  since  a  cicerone  is 
Indispensable  ?    Two  general  rules  may  be 
found  serviceable ;  not  to  attend,  in  Ital}',  to 
anv  thing  but  what  is  peculiar  to  Italy ; 
collections  of  minerals,  Japan  porcelain, 
&c.,  are  to  be  found  in  other  countries ; 
and,  secondly,  to  prepare  one's  self  for  the 
journey,  and  to  know  beforehand,  in  gen- 
eral, what  is  to  be  seen.    Of  course,  these 
rules  are  only  for  those  who  do  not  stay 
for  a  long  time  in  a  place,  and  have  no 
time  to  make    acquaintances  for  them- 
selves.   Three  nations,  particulariy,  have 
furnished  descriptions  of  Italy,  the  Eng- 
lish, Germans  and  French.    We  recollect 
to  have  seen  a  very  old  and  curious  litdo 
book,  a  Guide  through  Italy  for  Pilgrims. 
The   images  of  the    vii^,  miraculous 
relics,  &C.,  of  course  formed  the  great 
mass  of  the  book ;  but  antiques,  columns, 
&c.,  had  received  a  Christian^'  character, 
and  were  named  after  tlie  aposdes,  &c. 
The  works  of  which  we  here  speak,  prop- 
erly begin  toward  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
mry,  at  which  time  the  descriptions  of 
Italy  assume  a  more  independent  charac- 
ter.   Since  that  time,  the  number  has, 
particularly  of  late,  greatiy  increased,  so 


that  this  branch  of  literature,  in  Germany, 
is  almost  in  disrepute.    Among  the  earlier 
works  in  English,  the  most  esteemed  arc 
those  of  Burnet,  Addison,  and  the  otb- 
ere  mentioned   below.     Gilbert  Burnet, 
bishop    of  Salisbury,  travelled,   in  vol- 
untary exile,  through  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  in  1685.    His  ob- 
servations  relate    principally  to  religion 
and  politics,  on  which  subjects  his  views 
are  tliose  of  a   zealous  Protestant  and 
Whiff.    His  work  was  succeeded  by  that 
of  Addison — ^Remarks  on  several  Parts  of 
Italy  (1705),  chiefly  devoted  to  antiquity— 
and  the  less  known  works  of  John  Breval 
(1726)  and  Edwanl  Wright  (1727).    The 
journal  of  the  French  enugrant  Blainville, 
who  had  become  naturalized  in  Ekigland, 
appeared  after  his  death,  and  was  edited 
by  TumbuD  and  Guthrie  m  1742.    The 
remarks  of  these  traveUers  are  chiefly  di- 
rected to  the  classical  antiquities  of  Italy, 
and  they  therefore  have  been  deagnated 
by  the  name  of  classical  traveUers.    Smol- 
lett's travels  treat  chiefly  of  modem  Italy 
and  the  inhabitants,  and  are  full  of  a  mor- 
bid "querulousness.    The  same  is  true  of 
Sharp's.  "Barretfi  defended  his  countiy 
ftom  the  attacks  of  Smollett  and  Sharp,  in 
his  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  Italy  (1767).    John  Moore's  View  of 
Society  and  Manners  in  Italy  is  still  inter- 
esting, and  is  rich  in  characteristic  anec- 
dotes. •  Patrick  Brydone's  pictiu'esque  de- 
scription of  Sicily  is  too  celebrated  to  be 
passed  over  in" silence,  though  it  relates 
merely  to  that  island.    Amon?  the  nume- 
rous recent  publications  on  Itdy,  few  have 
acquired  reputation  in  foreign  countries. 
We  may  mention  Forsytii's  Remarks  ou 
Antiquities,  Arts  and  Manners  during  an 
Excursion  in  Italy  in  1802--3  (London, 
1813).    Eustace's  Classical  Tour  through 
Italy  (1802,  in  2  vols.,'  much  enlarged  in 
"^  1817,  in  4  vob^  is  prejudiced  and  inaccu- 
"rate.    Lady  Morgan's  Italy  betrays  the 
novelist.    It  is  not  to  be  reconmiended  as 
a  guide  through  Italy.     The  Florentine 
A.  \ Vieusseux,  who  left  his  country  in 
early  youth,  and  entered  the  British  ser- 
vice, travelled  through  Italy,  and  wrote 
Italy  and  the  Italians  in  the  19th  Century 
(London,  1824, 2  vols.).    Among  the  other 
English  books  of  travels  in  Italy,  which 
have  appeared  within  the  last  ten  yeani 
may  be  mentioned  Bell's  Observations  on 
Italy.    Simond's  valuable  Tour  in  Italy 
and  Sicily  appeared  In  1828 ;  Narrative 
of  three  Years'  Residence  in  ludy  appear- 
cd  in  London,  1828;  Lyman's  Political 
State    of  Italy,    Boston,    1820 ;     Rem- 
brandt Peale's  Notes  on  Italy,  Philadel- 
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phia,  1831 ;  J^golow's  Tour  in  Sicily  and 
Maim,  Boston,  1831.  Of  the  French  works 
on  this  subject,  wo  may  cite  first  the  work  of 
Maxiuiilian  Misson,  a  counsellor  of  purlia- 
iiieot(in  1691  ),mucfa  read  at  tlie  time  inEng- 
land  and  Germany.  The  works  of Rogissart 
(1706),  of  Grodey  (Mimatrfs  avr  Pltalieww 
deux  GcnLilshommes  Suedoisy  1764),  and  of 
madame  du  Boccage  (1765),  did  not  pre- 
serve their  reputation  long.  The  abbe  Ri- 
chard's IkscrwHon  de  rAalie,  &c  (1766, 6 
Tols.)  was  useful,  as  was  also  the  work  of 
Lalande  (most  complete  edidon,  1767),  writ- 
ten on  the  same  phm.  It  is  a  systematic  de- 
scription of  a  tour,  and  is  the  basis  of  the 
German  work  of  Yolkmann.  Dupaty's 
popular  LeUres  avr  rSdUe  (1788)  are  rec- 
ommended by  elegance  of  style  and  wann 
feeling.  Their  naatter  is  not  important, 
and  anbrds  little  information  to  the  travel- 
ler. The  Corinna  of  madame  de  Stael 
does  not  belong  to  this  branch  of  literature 
in  fbiTO,  but  it  does  in  substance.  It  is  a 
noUe  production  througliout,  and  even 
where  the  vieivs  are  erroneous,  they  are 
nevertheless  instructive.  The  LeUres  sur 
PhaUey  par  A.  L.  Castellan  (Paris,  1819, 
3  Tok^),are  entertaining  and  instructive. 
Germany,  which  is  fertile  in  every  bi*anch 
of  literature,  is  so  in  descriptions  of  Italy, 
or  travels  in  Italy.  There  are  some  excel- 
lent works  in  German,  treating  of  the  sci- 
entific treasures  of  Italy ;  but  this  is  not  die 
place  to  enumerate  them.  The  Gennan 
descriptions  of  Italy  are  often  characterized 
either  by  a  minute  collection  of  fiicts, 
without  much  attention  to  agreeable  ar- . 
rangement,  or  a  romantic  exaggeration, 
which  arrays  alt  Italy- in  heavenly  colors, 
and  inhales  fiagrance  from  the  very  tm- 
mtmdezza.  The  learned  Keyssler,  who 
wrote  in  1740,complain6ofahost  of  prede- 
cessors. His  yrork  (which  was  augmented 
in  1751  and  1776)  was  followed  by  a 
number  of  translations  and  rifacciamenti  of 
Eng^h  and  French  works,  particularly 
the  excellent  accoimt  of  Volkmann,  al- 
ready mentioned  (in  1770  and  1771,  with 
addidons  by  Bemouilli  since  1777, 6  vols.). 
A  new  continuation  and  correction  of  this 
work  would  afibrd  a  very  useful  manual 
fi)r  trav«llexa  Archenhoiz's  UaHen  (1785, 
augmented  in  1787)  represents  the  country 
according  to  English  views.  Jagemann 
opposed  him  in  a  vindication  of  Italy 
(DcidsckcsMuseimjVm),  To  tiiis  class  of 
works  belong  Gothe's  Fragments  on  Italy, 
published  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
and  his  Journal,  published  but  a  few  years 
since.  Count  Leopold  von  Stolberg 
(1794)  wrote  a  description  of  his  journey. 
Fiederica  Brun,  K(ittner  (1796  and  1801), 


£.  M.  Amdt,  Seume  (his  Syazier^ang 
nach  S^akus  is  a  woHl  fitted  to  sraxify  a 
sound  mind,  and  appears  to  advantage 
among  tlie  host  of  sentimental  publica- 
tions, though  it  is  by  no  means  a  guide), 
Gemiug,  Benkowitz  and  J.  H.  Eichholz, 
are  among  the  legion  of  writers  on  Italv. 
Kotzebuc  poured  out  his  satirical  s])int, 
also,  on  this  country.  P.  J.  Rehfues  has, 
since  1807,  published  several  works  on 
Italy.  Madame  von  der  Recke's  Journal 
was  translated  into  French  by  Mad.  de 
Montolieu,  and  is  a  compendious  travel- 
ling library,  which  touches  on  ahnost  eve- 
ry thing  important  to  a  traveller.  Kepha- 
lides  (1818)  unites  much  information  with 
animated  description.  F.  H.  von  der 
Hagen's  (1818—1821,  4  vols.)  woi^  is 
valuable,  particularly  for  its  onservatioos 
on  the  arts  in  the  middle  ages,  as  attention 
is  ffenerally  paid  only  to  classical  art,  and 
to  tne  modem  since  the  time  of  Raphael. 
Miiller's  Rom,  R&mer  und  Rdmerirmen  has 
met  with  applause  as  a  picmre  of  manners 
and  customs.  There  exist  a  number  of 
descriptions  of  parts  of  Italy,  which  we 
have  not  room  to  enumerate.  On  Sicily, 
one  of  die  latest  works  is  Voyage  en 
SicUefaU  m  1820  et  1821,  par  Augrnte  de 
Sayve  (Paris,  1825,  3  vokL).  Neiffebaur's 
Handbuch/Hr  Reisende  in  Malien  (Leipsic, 
1826)  contains  much  information  of  value 
to  travellers.  Among  the  works  which 
portray  the  beauties  of  Italian  nature,  one 
of  die  best  is  Vws  joitloresques  de  VlUdie, 
by  Coignet,  drawn  after  nature  and  lithog- 
raphized  (Paris,  1825). 

iTE,  HI8SA  EST  (Lmn,  go— the  meeting 
is  dissolved) ;  a  formula  bv  which,  on  Joyful 
feasts,  the  end  of  the  low  mass  is  an- 
nounced to  the  people,  and  the  assembly 
dismissed.  The  priest  steps  into  the  centre 
of  die  altar,  and  smgs  these  words  after  the 
Domxnus  vobisctmi.  After  a  mass  for  the 
dead,  instead  of  these  words,  he  sings.  Re- 
quiescai  in  pace,  on  which  the  resiionse  is, 
Amen,  In  Lent,  Advent  and  the  ("ays  of 
penitence,  he  says,  Benedicamua  Dwminot 
to  which  the  response  is  Deo  gratias.  The 
word  mass  is  derived  from  missa  est, 

Ithaca  (jaa«i;),  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
modems,  Tkiaki;  one  of  the  seven  Ionian 
isJands  (q.  v.)  lying  in  the  gulf  of  Patras  ; 
Ion.  21«  V  E.,lat.  38*»  3^N.;  18  miles 
long,  and  not  over  5  broad ;  population, 
80(X).  The  wliole  island  is  mgged  and 
uneven.  Ithaca  is  celebrated  as  the  island 
of  Ulysses,  and  is  minutely  described  by 
Homer  in  the  Odyssey.  Of  the  places 
mentioned  by  Homer,  many  can  be  traced 
with  great  appearance  of  probability. 
The  ZofaKOi  ittTfa   (Od.  xiii.  403)  Is  still 
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called  Caraco-petra.  The  ruins  of  Cyclo- 
pean walls  are  described  as  similar  to 
those  of  Argos,  Tiryns  and  Mycenae. 
The  spring  of  Ithaciis  and  the  walls  of 
llie  city,  as  well  as  the  Acropolis,  can  also 
be  traced.  A  sculptured  rock,  called  Ho- 
mer's school,  somewhat  resembles  that 
which  beara  the  same  name  in  Scio  (Chi- 
os). Pateras,  vases,  bracelets,  chains, 
fitrigils,  mirronB,  lamps,  coins,  &c.,  have 
been  dug  up  in  an  ancient  burying-ground 
,  here. 

Ithaca,  a  larse  and  flourishing  village 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  is  beautifully 
situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  soutli  of 
the  head  of  the  Cayuga  lake,  being  170 
miles  west  of  Albany  ;  population  about 
4500.  It  has  an  academy,  including  a 
lyceum,  a  bank,  a  court-house  and  jai^  a 
market- house,  a  Lancasterian  school- 
house,  and  four  houses  of  public  worship. 
The  Clinton  house  is  a  larffe  and  elegant 
house  of  entertainment  Tliere  are  three 
printing-offices,  from  which  issue  three 
weekly  papers.  The  sceneiy  around  the 
village  is  romantic  and  pleasing.  |The 
hills  about  three  miles  from  the  vulage  are 
from  300  to  500  feet  high.  Ithaca  has 
^ve  durable  mill  streams.  Fall  creek,  the 
largest,  descends,  widiin  one  mile  of  the 
village,  438  feet,  over  several  stupendous 
cataracts,  and,  winding  ^ross  the  plain, 
enters  the  head  of  the  Cayuga  lake.  The 
view  of  the  last  fall  into  the  valley,  is 
striking  and  grand.  The  whole  sheet  of 
water  is  precipitated  over  the  rock  116 
feet,  and  the  banks  above  are  100  feet 
^  higher  than  the  rock.  The  Cayuga  inlet, 
'  passing  tlii-ough  the  village  to  the  lake,  is 
navigable  for  Doats  of  40  or  50  tons.  The 
navigation  is  perfectly  good  through  the 
lake,  Seneca  and  Cayuga  canal,  to  the 
Erie  canal.  There  are,  already,  manu- 
factories of  cotton  and  wool,  flour,  paper 
and  oil,  iron  founderies,  &c.,  althougn  but 
a  few  of  tlie  many  valuable  mill  sites  are 
occupied. 

Iturbide,  Augustin,  was  bom  at  Val- 
ladolid  de  Mechoacan,  in  New  Spain,  in 
1784.  Being  of  a  family  of  some  consid- 
eration in  his  countiy,  he  received  a  very 
careful  education.  Until  1810,  he  held  no 
higher  rank  than  that  of  a  lieutenant  in 
the  provincial  regiment  of  his  native  city. 
At  this  period,  when  the  troubles  in  Mex- 
ico broke  out,  he  entered  into  active  ser- 
vice against  the  patriots,  and  was  engaged 
in  various  contests  with  bodies  of  his  in- 
surgent countrymen.  Bonie  along  by 
circumstances  in  the  career  of  arms,  he 
had  risen,  in  1816,  by  his  valor  and  ca- 
^^acity,  to  the  command  of  what  was  call- 


ed the  noriham  army,  which  occupied  tlie 
provinces  of  Guanaxuato  and  Valladolid. 
About  this  time,  he  was  suspected  and  ac- 
cused of  want  of  fidelity  to  their  cause, 
by  some  of  the  royalists,  but  was  acquit- 
ted of  the  imputation  by  the  viceroys  Cal- 
leja  and  Apodaca.  But  the  disgust  which 
he  felt  in  consequence  of  this  charge,  led 
him  to  retire  for  a  while  from  active  ser- 
vice. In  1820,  we  find  Iturbide  again  in 
the  field,  under  cireuinstances  which  gave 
him  unexpected  importance.  At  that  pe- 
riod, the  imprudent  acts  of  the  Spanish 
cortes  produced  so  much  exasperation 
among  the  clergy  and  the  partisans  of  ab- 
solutism in  Mexico,  that  these  persons 
united  to  eflect  the  independence  of  the 
country.  They  selected  Iturbide  as  their 
agent,  knowing  his  zealous  agencv  in 
putting  down  the  revolutionists  and  re- 
publicans of  past  years,  and  wholly  un- 
conscious of  the  views  of  personal  a^nnn- 
dizement  which  he  entertained.  BeiDg 
furnished  with  some  money  by  them,  he 
set  out  for  the  south ;  and,  having  seized  a 
convoy  of  sjiecie  on  his  route,  he  soon 
formed  a  junction  with  Guerrero,  one  of 
the  patriot  chiefs.  Meanwhile  emissaries 
had  been  despatched  in  all  directions  to 
prepare  the  people,  who  were  accordingly 
ripe  for  revolution.  At  length  the  army 
reached  Iguala,  where  (Feb.  24,  1821) 
Iturbide  proposed  the  jfian  which  bears 
the  name  of  that  place ; — the  great  objects 
of  this  instrument  being  the  independence 
of  Mexico,  the  protection  of  religion,  and 
the  union  of  the  Spaniards  and  Mex- 
icans. At  the  same  time,  an  ofler  of  the 
crown  was  made  to  Ferdinand  VII,  or  to 
any  other  member  of  the  royal  fiunily  oi 
Spain.  On  the  strength  of  this  plan, 
Iturbide  continued  his  march  to  Quereta- 
ro,  and  was  soon  joined  by  Guadalupe 
Victoria,  the  most  devoted  of  the  friends 
of  liberty.  Meantime  the  viceroy  O'Don- 
oju  arrived  from  Europe,  and,  finding  the 
whole  countxy  virtually  with  Iturbide, 
dgned  a  treaty  at  Cordova  (August  24, 
1&]  \  acceding  to  the  provisions  of  the 
plan  of  Iguala.  The  road  to  power  was 
now  entirely  open  before  Iturbide.  He 
took  possession  of  the  capital  in  the  name 
of  the  nation,  and  established  a  regency, 
consisting  of  members  nominated  by  him- 
self, and  wholly  under  his  control.  The 
republican  party  soon  saw  the  object  of 
his  movements.  A  congress  had  been 
assembled,  which  made  various  attempts 
to  counteract  his  designs  by  diminishing 
his  power,  and  at  last  brought  the  matter 
to  an  open  rupture  and  a  cnsia  Iturbide, 
seeing  no  other  way  to  preserve  his  au- 
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dKRity,  resolved    to   usurp   the  crowa, 
dnxNigh  the  subeerviency  of  his  troops. 
Accofdiogly,  May  18, 1822,  the  garrison 
and  a  port  of  the  populace  of  Mexico 
roee  aiui  proclaimed    Itufbide  emperor, 
under  the  name  of  Augusdn  I.    The  next 
moming,  ooDgiess  was  conveued  in  extra- 
oidioary  sessioOyin  the  midst  of  the  accla- 
maiioDS  of  the   multitude,  whose  cries 
ofien  drowned  the  voices  of  the  deputies. 
The  agents  of  Ituifoide  obtained  a  decree 
requiring  his  presence ;  and  he  appeared, 
accooapenied  by  a  number  of  military  offi- 
cers^ having   been    drawn  through   the 
sitreecs  by  t^  rabUe.    His  election  to  the 
imperial  dignity  was  proposed  and  dis- 
cussed in  his  presence,  and  was  voted  fin- 
by  77  deputies,  out  of  94  who  had  assem- 
bled, being  about  one  half  the  whole  body 
of  delegates.    He  returned  to  the  palace 
as  be  came,  in  a  coach  drawn  by  the 
people.    Shortly  afterwards,  the  congress 
decided  that  the  crown  should  be  hered- 
itsiy  in  the  fiunily  of  Iturbide,  gave  to  bis 
sons  and  his  famer  the  title  of  jBrmcet, 
fixed  upon  him  a  joarlv  allowance  of  a 
million  and  a  half  of  doBasB,  and  estab- 
lished an  order  of  knighthood  cidled  the 
onfer  of  Chiadabipef  thus  completing,  in 
eveiy  thing,  the  accessories  or  the  new 
monarchy.    All  these  arrangements  were 
voted  widi  a  degree  of  unanimity  which 
deariy  proved  the  absence  of  liberty ;  and 
the  provinces  yielded  a  blind  submission 
to  wiiat  was  decreed  in  the  capital    The 
friends  of  liberal  institutions,    overawed 
and  held  at  bay  by  the  power  of  the  usuip- 
er,  fled  to  their  wonted  retreats,  or  tem- 
porized until  a  fitting  season  should  arrive 
tor  actinff  vrith  union  and  efiiciency.   But 
tbey  couM  not,  and  did  not,  acquiesce  in  a 
state  of  things  so  adverse  to  their  feelings. 
Itubide  was  driven  by  his  necessities  to 
hasten  afifairs  to  a  crisis.     In  October, 
1822,  he  seized  and  confiscated,  without 
legal  process,  a  convoy  of  $1,200,000,  on 
the  way  firom  Mexico  to  Havana.    In  the 
month  of  August  preceding,  he  had  caus- 
ed several  of  the  members  of  congress  to 
be  arrested,  regardless  of  their  privilege 
of  personal  inviolability.      Finally  (OcL 
30, 1822),  he  ordered  tlie  dissolution  of 
congress,  causing  the  hall  to  be  shut,  of 
his  own  authority,  and,  on  die  same  day, 
organized  a  junta  to  take  the  place  of  the 
legisbtive  body,  and  nominated  all  the 
members  himself.     To  supply  the  e»- 
gencies  of  the  government,  recourse  was 
men  had  to  forc^  loans,  which  served  die 
more  to  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ide,  already  disgusted  with  the  successive 
usurpations  of  Iturbide.     Circumstances^ 


however,  foreign  to  his  acts  of  general 
opproBBion,  brought  on  the  catastrophe. 
At  this  time,  the  Spaniards  retoiaed  pos- 
sesion of  the  castle  of  San  Joan  de  iflua, 
which  coRunanded  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz. 
The  emperor  bad  left  the  city  of  Mexico, 
and  advanced  as  far  as  Jalapa,  intending, 
if  possible,  to  obtain  an  interview  wim 
the  ^vemor  of  the  casUe.  Disputes  had 
previously  arisen  between  general  Santa 
Aua,  governor  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  general 
Echavarri,  who  commanded  the  soutluan 
division  of  the  Mexican  army ;  and  Sants 
Alia  was  summoned  to  Jalapa  by  the  em- 
peror, to  answer  to  the  charges  of  £ch»- 
varri.  Santa  Ana  counted  much  upon  the 
services  which  he  had  tendered  Iturbide^ 
and  on  his  own  populari^ ;  but,  to  his 
great  surprise,  he  was  treated  harshly,  and 
dismisBed  from  ius  command  at  Vera  Cruz. 
Hastening  back  to  the  garrism,  before  the 
nevrs  of  his  disgrace  could  reach  them,  be 
excited  them  to  revdt,  for  the  puiposs  of 
dethroning  Iturbide,and  establishing  a  le- 
publican  government  He  foond  the 
troops  ripe  for  his  purpose,  and  loot  na 
time  in  advancing  to  Puente  del  Rey, 
where  several  skirmishes  took  phce  bo- 
tween  the  repuUicans  and  the  imperial- 
ists  under  Echavani.  At  length  Victoria 
made  bis  appearance,  and  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  insurgents; 
and,  in  Febnianr,  1823,  Ek^avarri  and 
his  army  joined  forces  vrith  Victoria 
and  Santa  Ana,  by  the  convention  of 
Casa  Mats.  Defection  now  becamo 
geneni  among  the  oflScen  of  tbe  mnaWp 
and  in  all  the  provinces,  so  that  Itinbida 
saw  plainly  that  fais  causo  was  hopelesH^ 
and  hastily  assembled  at  Mexico  the  dis- 
persed membera  of  congress,  and  tendered 
to  them  his  abdication  of  the  crown. 
This  happened  March  90,  1823.  Con- 
gress very  generously  agreed  togrant 
Iturbide  a  yearly  pension  of  $35,000,  on 
condition  of  his  leaving  the  Mexican  ter- 
ritory for  ever,  and  residing  somewhere  in 
Italy,  making  suitable  proviaon  for  his 
fiimily  in  case  of  his  death.  He  proceed- 
ed to  the  coast,  under  escort  ot  graeral 
Bravo,  and  embarked  May  11,  lS3»  for 
Leghorn.  He  mi^^t  have  continued  to 
live  happily  in  one  of  the  charming  villas 
of  Tuscany,  had  he  not  been  impeiled  by 
an  insane  ambition  to  attempt  the  recov- 
ery of  his  lost  empire.  With  this  object, 
'  he  left  Italy  for  England,  and  embarked 
for  Mexico  May  11, 1824,  precisely  a  year 
ofler  his  departure  from  it,  and  amved 
iu  sight  of  the  port  of  Soto  la  Marina 
July  14.  During  the  year  that  had  elaps- 
ed, the  Mexicans  had  adopted  a  republi 
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can  constitution,  and  Iturbide  had  no  par- 
ty nor  fiiends  in  the  nation.  The  govern- 
ment had  been  apprised  of  his  leaving 
Italy,  and  8u«)ected  his  design.  A  decree 
was  passed,  bearing  date  April  28, 1824, 
declaring  him  to  be  proscribed  as  a  traitor, 
and  requiring  that,  in  case  he  landed  in 
the  country,  the  mere  fact  should  render 
him  a  public  enemy.  Wholly  deceived 
in  regard  to  the  fat6  which  awaited  him, 
Iturbide  landed  at  Soto  la  Marina,  accom- 
panied only  by  his  secretary,  a  Pole,  named 
Beneski,  and  was  almost  immediately  ar- 
rested by  order  of  D.  Felipe  de  la  Garza, 
the  commandant-general  of  the  state  of 
Tamaulipas,  in  \raich  Soto  la  Marina  is 
situated.  La  Garza  lost  no  time  in  con- 
ducting his  prisoner  to  Padilla,  the  provin- 
cial capital,  and  demanding  instruction 
how  to  act,  of  the  piovincid  legislature. 
He  was  instructed  to  put  in  execution, 
forthwith,  the  decree  of  conffress,  of  April 
28th,  by  causing  Iturbide  to  he  shot, — ap- 
prehensions bemg  entertained  lest  any 
delay  in  the  enforcement  of  the  decree 
should  be  the  cause  of  some  troublesome, 
although  of  necessity  abortive,  move- 
ment, on  the  part  of  the  people.  This 
took  place  Juhr  18th ;  and,  on  the  19th, 
La  Grarza  notified  Iturbide  to  prepare  for 
death  on  the  same  day.  Iturbide  in  vain 
solicited  for  a  reprieve  until  the  general 
government  could  be  informed  of  his  sit- 
uation, and  have  opportunity  to  decide 
upon  his  case.  This,  of  course.  La  Garza 
denied  him;  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
aAemoon,  after  having  confessed  himself, 
he  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, where  60  or  70  soldiers  stood  in  their 
ranks,  under  command  of  La  Garza. 
Iturbide  then  made  a  short  address  to  the 
assembled  people,  protesting  his  innocence 
of  any  treasoname  purpose,  exhorting  them 
to  observe  the  duties  of  patriotism,  religion 
and  civil  subordination,  and  declaring  that 
he  pardoned  his  enemies.  He  was  shot 
dead  at  the  first  fire ;  and  his  body  was 
interred  as  decendy  as  the  means  of  the 
small  town  pennitted.  While  this  was 
passing  at  Padilla,  the  wife  of  Iturbide 
and  two  of  his  children,  who  had  accom- 
panied him  from  England,  had  landed  at 
Soto  la  Marina.  They  brought  with  them 
a  large  quantity  of  proclamations,  circu- 
lars and  other  jtapers,  intended  to  aid  the 
design  of  the  ex-emperor,  together  with 
his  imperial  mantie  and  other  insignia. 
So  soon  as  the  captain  of  the  brig  in 
which  they  came  learnt  the  fate  of  Itur- 
bide, he  cut  his  cables  and  stood  out  to 
sea,  leaving  the  widow  and  children  of 
Iturbide  totally  destitute  of  every  neces- 


saiy,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  very  men 
who  had  just  ordered  the  execution  of  her 
husband.  But  the  feelings  of  the  Mexi- 
can government  were  just  and  libera). 
They  continued  to  the  widow  the  pension 
promised  the  family  of  Iturbide  at  the 
time  of  his  abdication,  annexing  only  the 
condition  that  she  should  live  either  in 
Colombia  or  the  United  States,  in  which 
latter  country  she  has  ever  since  resided. 
Such  was  the  end  of  a  man,  estimable  iu 
his  private  character,  and  not  without  tal- 
ents, who,  if  his  fortune  had  led  him  to 
use  his  influence  in  the  establishment  of  a 
free  government,  miffht  have  continued 
long  at  the  head  of  aflairs,  and  finally 
have  departed  from  tife  respected  and 
honored  as  a  patriot,  instead  of  prema- 
turely suffering  the  ignominious  death 
of  a  malefactor.  (PampMeteer,'So,56\  An- 
nates BiograpMqms  pour  1826 ;  Poinsett's 
Mexico,) 

Ituzainoo  ;  the  scene  of  a  celebrated 
victory  gained  by  the  troops  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  under  Alvear,  over  the  Brazilians. 
In  the  campaiffn  of  1827,  the  republicans 
pushed  their  rorces  into  the  province  of 
Rio  Grande,  and  encountered  the  enennr 
on  the  field  of  Ituzainso,  Feb.  20, 1827. 
The  battie  was  obstinately  disputed  for  six 
hours,  but  was  gained  at  length  by  the  re- 
iterated and  furious  chaises  of  the  cav- 
alry of  the  Banda  Oriental  The  Bra- 
zilians lost  marshal  Abreu,  ten  pieces  of 
artillery,  all  their  munitions  of  if^ar  and 
l^^Bg^)  ^^^  about  2000  men.  {Ann. 
RtffisUr.) 

Itts,  son  of  Tereus  and  Procne.  (See 
PhUomde,) 

I  VIC  A,  IvizA,  or  Ibiza  {ESlnuu»)\  an  island 
of  the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  Spain, 
and  the  principal  of  the  group  called  the 
PUhyusfB,  Its  extent  is  190  square  miles ; 
its  population,  21,094.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
producing  com,  wine,  oil,  fruit,  flax,  and 
hemp,  witii  littie  labor.  About  15,000 
tons  of  salt  are  annually  obtained  by 
evaporation  ;  and  it  forms,  with  fish  and 
wood,  the  chief  article  of  export  52 
miles  from  Majorca. — ^The  capital  is  of 
the  same  name,  and  has  a  good  harbor. 
Population,  2700. 

IvoRT ;  the  substance  of  the  tusk  of  the 
elephanL  Ivory  is  esteemed  for  its  beau- 
tiful cream  color,  the  fineness  of  its  grain, 
and  the  high  polish  it  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving. That  of  India  is  apt  to  lose  its 
color,  and  turn  yellow  ;  but  the  ivory  of 
Achem  and  Ceylon  is  not  chargeable  with 
this  defect  Ivory  is  used  as  a  material  for 
toys,  and  as  panels  for  miniature-paint- 
ings.   To  prepare  it  for  the  latter  puipose. 
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it  k  to  be  washed  with  the  juice  of  garlic, 
or  some  other  abeorbent  compoeitioo,  to 
remove  its  oily  particles.  The  shavings 
of  ivory  may  be  reduced  into  a  jelly,  of  a 
nature  similar  to  that  of  hartshorn  ;  or,  by 
bttmin^  in  a  crucible,  they  may  be  con- 
verted mte  a  black  powder,  which  is  used 
in  painting,  under  the  name  of  ivory-black. 
Ivoiy  may  be  stained  or  dyed :  a  black 
6ok>r  is  eiven  it  by  a  solution  of  brass  and 
a  decoction  of  logwood  ;  a  green  one,  by 
a  solution  of  verdigris ;  and  a  red,  by 
being  boiled  with  Brazil-wood,  in  lime- 
water.  The  use  of  ivory  was  well  known 
in  veiy  early  ages.  We  find  it  employed 
ibr  arms,  ^rdka,  sceptres,  harnesses  of 
horses,  sword-hilts,  &c.  The  ancients 
were  also  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
sculpturing  in  ivory,  of  dyeing  and  en- 
crusting iL  Homer  refers  to  the  extreme 
whit^ieas  of  ivory.  The  coffer  of  Cyp- 
seluB  was  doubtless  the  most  ancient 
monument  of  this  kind  in  basso-relievo, 
and  we  meet  with  similar  instances  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  at  Olvmpius,  in  the  time 
of  rausanias ;  that  is  to  say,  700  years 
after  it  had  been  built  The  ancients  had 
numerous  statues  of  ivory,  particularly  in 
the  temples  of  Jupiter  and  of  Juno,  at 
Olympius.  In  these  statues,  there  was 
veiy  nequently  a  mixture  of  gold.  The 
most  celebrated  are  stated  to  have  been 
the  Olympian  Jupiter  and  the  Minerva  of 
Phidias  :  the  former  was  covered  ^th  a 
ffolden  drapeiy,  and  seated  on  a  throne 
H>rmed  of  gold,  of  ivory  and  cedar  wood, 
and  enriched  with  precious  stones.  In 
his  hand  the  god  held  a  figure  of  Victory, 
also  of  ivory  and  gold.  The  Minerva  was 
erected  in  tlie  Parthenon  at  Athens  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  the  87th  Olympiad — 
the  year  which  commenced  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  Pausanias  likewise  makes 
mention  of  an  ivory  statue  of  Juno  on 
her  throne,  of  remarkable  magnificence, 
by  Polycletes,  together  with  numerous 
others. 

IvoRT  Coast  ;  part  of  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  between  cape  ApoUonia  and  cape 
Palmas.    (See  Guinecu) 

IvT  [hedera  hdix) ;  a  shrubby  vme,  cel- 
ebrated ixom  remote  antiquity,  and  held 
sacred  in  sonae  countries,  as  in  Greece 
and  Egypt  The  leaves  are  smooth  and 
shining,  varying  much  in  form,  fit>m  oval 
entire  to  three  or  five  lobed  ;  and  their 
perpetual  verdure  gives  the  plant  a  very 
beautifiil  appearance.  The  flowers  are 
greeniirii  and  inconspicuous,  disposed  in 
dobose  umbels,  and  are  succeeded  bv 
oeep  green  or  almost  blackish  berries.  It 
ascends  to  the  summits  of  the  tallest  U'ees, 


having  a  stem  sometiines  tluee  inches  in 
diameter,  and  also  clin^  to  the  rides  of 
old  walls,  rocks,  &c.  It  is  found  through- 
out almost  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  in 
many  parts  of  Aria  and  Afiica. 

IwAN,  or  Ivan  ;  the  name  of  several 
persons  distinguished  in  Russian  history. 
The  most  celebrated  are  Ivan  Warilie- 
witsch  and  Ivan  II,  who  laid  the  fbunda- 
tion  of  the  Russian  empire.  (See  Rusdcu) 
Ivan  V  (or  II),  Alexejewitsch,  who  inherit- 
ed the  crown  during  his  minority,  was 
half  brother  of  Peter  I,  but,  on  account 
of  his  mental  imbecility,  took  no  part  in 
the  government  Ivan  VI  (or  III)  was 
grand-nephew  of  the  former,  and  son  of 
the  grand-princess  Anna  and  of  Antony 
Ulrich,  duke  of  Brunswick- WolfenbfitteL 
The  empress  Anna  (q.  v^  took  him,  in 
1740,  out  of  the  hands  of  her  niece,  de^ 
clared  him  her  son,  and  jeave  him  an  apart- 
ment near  her  own.  She  soon  after  de- 
clared the  child  her  successor,  and  her  ft- 
vorite  Biron  was  to  be  his  guardian  and 
regent  Biron  caused  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  be  taken  to  the  prince,  and,  when 
he  was  banished,  the  parents  of  the  child 
assumed  the  reins  of  government,  until 
the  daughter  of  Peter  I,  Elizabeth  (q.  v.), 
ascended  the  throne.  The  young  Ivan 
was  taken  fix>m  his  cradle  by  soldiers,  and 
shared  the  fiite  of  his  banished  and  im- 
prisoned parents.  He  was  at  first  im- 
prisoned at  Ivangorod,  near  Narva,  it  be- 
mg  intended  to  keep  him  always  in  Rus- 
ria ;  but  his  parents,  who  were  confined  at 
first  in  Riga,  were  to  be  sent  to  Germany. 
He  never  saw  them  again,  but  always  re- 
mained a  prisoner  in  dlfierent  places,  par- 
ticularly in  Western  Prussia.  In  1756, 
he  was  carried  to  the  fortress  of  Schliis- 
selburg.  In  1763,  Mirowitch,  a  nobleman 
of  the  Ukraine,  who  was  lieutenant  in  the 
garrison  of  the  above  fortress,  conceived 
the  design  of  delivering  the  prince.  He 
induced  several  soldiera  to  assist  hiin,  and, 
by  means  of  a  forged  order  fix>m  Catha- 
rine, he  attempted  to  obtain  admisrion  to 
Ivan ;  but  two  officers,  who  guarded  him, 
when  they  saw  that  resistance  was  firuit- 
less,  stabbed  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  ui 
consequence  of  an  order  formerly  given 
by  the  empress  Catharine,  that  he  should 
be  put  to  death  in  case  of  an  attempt  to 
dehver  him  by  fbree.  She  had  already 
destroyed  every  proof  of  the  claims  of 
the  prince  to  me  throne,  and  prohibited, 
wider  penalty  of  death,  the  keeping  of 
coins  which  could  remind  the  nation  of 
him.  The  chapel  in  Schlfisselburg,  in 
which  he  was  buried,  was  afterwards  de- 
stroyed. 
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Ixi«uf  ;  ft  king  c^  TbeflBaly^  mm  of 
PUegyw,  or  of  Leontea,  or,  according  to 
Diodorira^  of  Antion  by  Pefimelay  daoffh- 
ter  of  AmytbaotL  He  married  Dis, 
daughter  of  DeioDeos,  and  promiaed  hia 
ftther-in-bw  a  valoable  present  for  the 
choice  he  had  made  tti  falm  to  be  his 
daughter's  husband.  His  unwiliingnesB 
to  fulfil  his  promiaes,  obliged  Dei<Mieas  lo 
have  recouEse  to  violence,  and  he  stole 
away  some  of  Ldon'b  hoises.  Jzion  coo-  ' 
cealed  his  leaentment,  invited  his  Either- 
in-law  to  a  feast  at  Larissa,  the  ci^ntal  of 
his  kingdom,  and,  when  Deioneus  vras 
cotne  according  to  the  appointment,  he 
threw  him  into  a  pit,  which  he  had  previ- 
ously filled  with  wood  and  baming  coala 
This  treadiery  so  irritated  the  ne^hboring 
princes,  that  all  of  them  refiised  to  per- 
Krm  the  usual  ceremony,  by  which  a  man 
was  then  purified  of  murder,  and  Ixion 
was  shunned  by  all  mankind.  Jupiter 
had  compassicMD  upon  him,  and  phiced  him 
at  the  table  of  the  goda  Ixion  became 
enamored  ni  Juno,  and  attempted  to  se- 
duce her.  Juno  was  vriUing  to  giatily  the 
paaeion  of  Ixion,  or,  according  to  some, 
she  informed  Jupiter  of  the  attenaqpts 
which  had  been  made  upon  her  vktue. 
Jupiter  made  a  cloud  in  the  shape  of  Ju- 
no, and  carried  it  to  the  place  where  Ix- 
ion had  amiojnted  to  meet  Juno.  Ixion 
was  caugm  in  the  snare,  and  finom  his 
embrace  witfi  the  cloud,  he  had  the  Cen- 
taurs. (See  CemUmn,)  Jiroiter  banished 
him  firom  heaven  ;  but  when  he  heard 
that  he  had  the  rashneas  to  boast  that  he 
had  sedyeed  Juno,  the  god  struck  him 


with  his  thunder,  and  ordered  Mercury  to 
tie  him  to  a  wheel  in  hell^  which  continu- 
ally whirls  round.  The  wheel  was  per- 
petually in  motion ;  therefore  the  puzHsh- 
inent  of  Ixion  was  etemaL 

Ithx  ;  daughter  of  Pan  and  Echo,  or 
ofPeitho  (the  Suada  of  the  Romans).  She 
inveigled  Jupiter  into  his  intrigue  with 
lo.  As  a  punishment,  Juno  changed  her 
into  a  bird,  called  the  tory-iteek  (fynx  tor- 
qtdUa),  which  still  possessed  the  power  of 
exciting  love.  When  it  became  desirable 
that  Medea  shoukl  be  enamored  of  Jason, 
Venus  gave  the  hero  the  mi^^  iynx,  md 
instructed  him  how  to  use  it  m  order  to 
inspire  Medea  vrith  a  passion  for  him. 
From  this  time,  the  iynx  became  a  pavt 
of  the  love-speUe  among  the  Greeks.  The 
enchantress  tied  the  bird  to  a  fbur-spoked 
wheel,  which  she  turned  while  she  mut- 
tered her  incantations  ;  or,  acc<mling  to 
some  tradidonB,  she  only  stretched  upon 
the  wheel  the  entrails  of  the  wry-neck. 
Another  method  was,  to  consume  the  bird 
over  the  coals,  on  a  wheel  of  wbx.  <rhe 
magic  wheel  was  also  called  ^hk,  because 
the  inrd  or  its  entrails  were  extended  up(»i 
it.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  symlx^  of 
the  art  of  exciting  love  in  general,  and 
more  particularty  of  ^unchaste  love.  In. 
the  sequel,  the  signification  of  the  word 
^fir  became  difierent ;  and  it  was  ex- 
tended to  every  charm  in  poetry  and  mu- 
sic, in  this  sense,  the  iynx  went  under 
the  name  of  the  nightingale ;  and  it  ia 
thus  represented  on  the  monument  of 
Sophoefes,  and  in  the  temple  of  the 
Pythian  ApoUo. 


J. 


•J  ;  the  tenth  letter,  and  seventh  conso- 
nant, of  the  Engfish  alj^ab^  The  char- 
acter j  designates  ve^  difierent  sounds 
in  die  dififerent  langiiages.  In  EngEsb, 
according  to  Mr.  Webster,  it  represents 
the  sound  tkk  or  edzk.  It  has,  in  fact,  the 
same  sound oa  gin  GUea.  In  French, it 
ia  ahrays  sounded  hke  the  French  g  be- 
fore e  and  i.  In  Geraian,  it  hasthesound 
ef  the  English  y  in  ym.  In  Italian,  it  is 
diways  a  vowd  (tong  t\  and  the  character 
j  is  now  little  used  fy  UaUan  printers,  ex- 
eeptattheendof  wor^fortc  In  Span- 
ish, it  is  guttural,  a  little  sofUr  dian  the 


German  ck  in  acL  How  nearly  the  sounds 
which  are  expressed  bjr  J  are  related,  has 
been  shown  m  the  article  G ;  and,  in  the 
article  J^  it  is  mentioned^  that  i  before 
another  vowel  naturally  becomes  the 
German  j.  (For  other  observatk>n8^  also 
relating  to  j,  see  the  article  /.)  Tfaou^i 
the  cliaracter  J  is  very  ancient,  it  is  only  m 
recent  times  that  it  has  been  taken  for  a 
consonant,  and  still  more  recent  is  its  sep- 
aration from  t  in  dictionaries.  In  France, 
the  use  of  ^  for  the  cimsonant,  and  %  for 
the  vowel,  was  not  established  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  17th  century.     Among  otl^er 
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die  mixture  continued  later. 
James  Pelletier,  of  Mans,  is  said  to  have 
6nt  i^aoed  t&e  j  at  the  beginning  of 
wonfe  which  bean  with  this  consonant, 
in  his  French  Grammar  (1550).  GiJle 
Bej-B,  printer  in  Paris,  imitated  him  in 
1584.  In  regard  to  the  separation  of 
words  beginning  with  the  two  letters,  in 
dictionanee,  the  editors  of  the  French 
Gnauk  Enofdapidit^  printed  in  1765,  did 
not  dare  to  make  it ;  and  English  diction- 
ariee^  even  at  the  present  day,  are  too  of- 
.en  cfisfigured  by  the  mixing  together  of  / 
and  /,  as  weU  as  (7  and  V.  The  Enofdo- 
pSdie  Modamt  calls  j  a  leSJtrt  pnpr^nerU 
Ihtnfoise.  The  other  nations  adopted  it 
fixun  the  French.  The  Romans,  in  inscrip- 
tions and  legends  of  medal8,wrote  all  words 
which  we  write  with  a^',  as  Jtyiter^  Jm- 
iamsy  with  an  t,  as  Aipiier,  lushnua.  Yet 
the  character  t  existed  several  centuries 
Ijefore  the  €m  of  the  Roman  republic. , 
Tlie  Greeks  had  it  not. 

Jablonskt;  the  name  of  several  learn- 
ed ttermans. — Daniel  Emul  was  bom  at 
Dantzic,  in  1660 ;  became  a  minister  in 
Ma^efauiv  ;  in  1686,  rector  of  the  gym- 
nasium at  Lissa  ;  in  1690,  pastor  in  K6- 
njgsberg,  and  went  afterwards  to  Berlin, 
where  he  died,  in  1743,  being  then  bishop 
or  senior  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  in 
Prussia  (Proper)  and  Great  Poland.  He 
endeavored  to  unite  the  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists.  Through  queen  Anne  o^  Eng- 
land, he  received  the  dignity  of  doctor  of 
divinity,  from  the  universi^  of  Oxford. 
He  published  a  number  of  sermons  and 
several  learned  works  on  theology ;  amonj^ 
which  are  his  BMia  Htbraica  cum  Mita 
Htbr.  (Berlin,  1699) ;  Jura  tt  LAtHates 
DUsidentium  in  Polonia ;  Oppressorum  in 
PoUmia  Evangd.  Desideria. — ^His  brother, 
John  Theodore,  was  likewise  an  author. — 
Paul  Emafj  son  of  John,  bom  at  Ber- 
{Jn,  1698,  was  appointed  professor  of  the-' 
ology  and  preacher  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder,  where  he  died,  1757.  He  wrote 
many  works :  Disguisitio  de  lAngua  Zmco- 
onica  (Berlin,  1714, 2d  edit.,  1724) ;  Erer- 
cikdio  de  JSTeitorianismo  (ib.,  1724] ;  Rem- 
phah  JEfrypUorum  Deiuab  IsraelUiB  in  De- 
serto  ctdlus  (Frankfort,  1731) ;  Diaserta- 
tionea  VlUde  Terra  Gosm  (ib.,  1715, 1736, 
4to.) ;  Pantheon  j^guptiorum  sive  de  Diis 
eorum  Commentarius  (3  vols.,  ib.,  1750 — 52); 
De  Memnone  Grcecorwn  et  Mgypfiorum  (ib., 
1753, 4to.,  with  engravings) ;  Opuaculaed. 
J  a  ^aier(4  vols.,  Leyden,  1804  to  1813). 
—CharUa  (hutavua;  a  naturalist,  bora 
1756,  and  died  at  Berlin,  1787,  while  sec- 
retary to  the  queen  of  Prussia  ;  particu- 
larly known  by  the  work  commenced  by 
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him — ^Natural  System  of  all  known  na- 
tive and  fbrefgn  Insects,  as  a  Continua- 
tion of  Bufibn's  Natural  History — of 
which,  however,  he  executed  only  voL  1, 
the  Beetles  (Berlin,  1783),  and  vols.  1  and 
2,  the  Butterflies  (ib.,  1783  and  17841  It 
was  continued  and  finished  by  T.  F.  W. 
HerbsL 

Jacamar  {gaOfulaj  Brisson).  These 
brilliant  birds  are  nearly  connected  with 
the  kinj^fishers,  from  which,  however, 
they  diTOr  by  the  form  of  their  beak  and 
feet  Their  nluma^  has  a  metallic  lustre, 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imitate  by 
art.  They  live  in  dan^  woods,  and-&ed 
on  insects.  Most  if  not  all  the  true  jaca- 
mare,  are  nadves  of  tropical  America. 
There  are  several  species  found  in  India, 
having  a  shorter  and  stouter  beak,  to 
which  Le  Vaillaut  has  given  the  generic 
name  o€  jacamerops. 

Jack.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  io  his  note  upon 
V.  14,816  of  Chaucer,  says,  *<Iknow  not 
how  it  has  happened  that,  in  the  principal 
modem  languages,  John^  or  its  equiva- 
lent, is  a  name  of  contempt,  or  at  least  of 
slight.  So  the  Italians  use  Gianni,  firom 
whence  zani;  the  Spaniards,  Juan,  as 
bobo  Juan,  or  fooUsh*  John;  the  French, 
Jean,  with  various  additions;  and  in 
English,  when  we  call  a  man  a  John,  we 
do  not  mean  it  as  a  title  of  honor.  Chau- 
cer, in  V.  3708,  uses  Jack^ool  as  the  Span- 
iards do  hobo  Juan,  and  I  suppose  Jaekaas 
has  the  same  etymology."  To  this  we 
will  add,  that  the  Germans  use  jETan^,  their 
nickname  of  John,  for  the  same  purpose ; 
as,  Hani  narr,  Jack-fi)ol;  dummer  Hans, 
stupid  Jack,  &c.  Pennant  also,  in  his 
Zoology  (iii.  342),  remarks,  ''It  is  very 
singular  that  most  nations  give  the  name 
of  theu-  &vorite  dish  to  the  fiicetious 
attendant  on  mountebanks.  Thus  the 
Dutch  call  him  Pickle  Kcrrins ;  the  Ital- 
ians, Macaroni;  the  French,  Jeanpotagt; 
the  Germans,  Hans  umrst,  L  e.  Jaeksau- 
sage ;  and  the  English  give  him  the  title 
of^  Jack-pvdding.—The  name  of  Jack 
Ketch  seems  to  have  become  permanently 
generic  for  the  common  hangman.^ — ^Tho 
names  of  the  bootjack  and  roasting  Jack 
are  derived  by  Watts,  in  his  Logic,  from 
the  circumstance  that  boys  (who  of  coarse 
oflen  had  the  common  name  Jack)  were 
formerly  employed  to  pull  off  boots  and  to 
turn -spits;  and  when  instruments  were  ^ 
invented  for  these  purposes,  the  common 
name  of  the  boys  was  pven  them  in  sport. 
— ^The  common  roasting  jack  consLsts  of 
a  double  set  of  wheeli^  a  barrel,  round 
which  the  rope  ftstened  to  the  pul- 
leys is  wound,  a  perpetual  screw,  and  a 
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flv.  Occasionally  there  is  added  a  multi- 
plying  wheel,  round  which  the  rope  is 
first  wound,  before  it  paases  upon  the 
oarreL  As  this  wheel  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  barrel,  the  jack  is  proper- 
tionably  longer  in  running  down. — Phe 
fmo&e  lodt  is  moved  by  a  fan  placed  hori- 
BontaUy  in  the  chimney,  and,  beinff  car- 
ried about  perpetually,  by  the  draught  of 
the  fire,  requires  no  machinery  for  wind- 
ing it  up.  Spiral  flyers,  coiling  about  a 
vertical  axle,  are  sometimes  used,  and 
occasionally  a  vertical  wheel,  with  sails 
like  the  float-boards  of  a  milL — Jack  is 
also  used  for  a  coat  of  mail,  and  likewise 
for  the  garment  worn  over  iL — Jcbck  boots 
are  large  boots  to  cover  and  protect  the 
legs. — Jack  is  also  used  for  a  horse  or 
wooden  frame  to  saw  timber  upon ;  for  a 
great  leathern  pitcher,  in  which  drink  was 
formerly  put,  for  the  small  bowl  that 
serves  as  a  mark  at  the  exercise  of  bowl- 
ing; and  for  a  young  pike. — Jack^  in  sea 
knguage,  is  a  sort  of  flag  displayed  fix>m  a 
mast  erected  at  the  outer  end  of  a  ship'b 
bowsprit. 

Jackal  UanU  aureus^  Lin.).  There  is 
no  essential  difference  between  the  dog 
and  the  jackal,  as  they  will  breed  together, 
producing  prolific  oflipring.  This  spe- 
cies of  quadrupeds  is  very  widely  ex- 
tender! throughout  the  warmer  renons 
of  the  old  world.  It  is  found  in  Amca, 
from  Barbary  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
in  Syria,  in  Persia,  and  throughout  all 
southern  Asia.  It  is  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  lenffth,  and  about  14  inches  in 
height;  the  length  of  the  tail,  about  eight 
inches ;  the  eyes  are  small ;  the  tail  bushy ; 
the  head,  neck,  sides  of  the  belly,  thighs, 
and  outer  part  of  the  limbs  and  ears,  of  a 
dirty  yellow;  underneath  and  on  the  sides 
of  the  lower  jaw,  the  end  of  the  upper  lip, 
under  the  neck  and  beUy,  and  the  inner 
surfiice  of  the  limbs,  somewhat  white ;  the 
back  and  sides  of  the  body,  to  the  tail,  of  a 
ffray-yellow,  which  is  ahruptly  divided 
from  the  surroundmg  lighter  colors ;  the 
tail,  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  black  hair, 
the  black  prevailing  at  the  extremity ;  the 
muzzle  and  najls  black.  All  travellers 
who  have  been  in  the  countries  where  the 
jackals  are  ft>und,  mention  the  ravages 
they  conunit,  and  their  dreadful  nocturnal 
cries,  which,  answered  as  they  are  by  all 
their  companions,  produce  the  most  ap- 
palling effects.  Their  voice  has  often 
been  described  as  more  terrific  than  the 
howl  of  the  hyaena  or  the  roar  of  the 
tiffer,  and  deprives  of  repose  all  hearers 
iWio  have  not  been  long  accustomed  to  it 
The  jackal  can  be  tamed  with  tolerable 


facility,  but  always  preserves  an  extreme 
timidity,  which  he  manifests  by  concealing 
himself  on  hearing  the  slightest  unusucd 
sound,  or  at  the  sight  of  a  person  whom 
he  is  unaccustomed  to.  This  fear  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  most  wild  animals,  and 
he  closely  resembles  a  d^  in  fear  of  chas- 
tisement, for  he  wiU  ofi^r  no  resistance 
when  he  is  touched.  The  most  celebrated 
commentators  on  the  Bible  consider  that 
the  300  annuals,  to  whose  tails  Samson 
tied  firebrands,  were  jackals.  This  opin- 
ion is  grounded  on  the  great  number  of 
these  animals  found  in  Svria,  and  on  their 
assembling  in  larse  pocks;  whereas  the 
fox  is  comparatively  scarce,  and  is  always 
solitarv.  The  jackal  has  been  populariy 
termed  the  liov?8  provider^  from  an  opinion 
that  it  rouses  the  prey  for  that  quadruped. 
The  feet  appeals  to  be,  that  every  creature 
in  the  forest  is  set  in  motion  by  the  fearful 
cries  of  the  jackals ;  the  lion  and  other 
beasts  of  prey,  by  a  sort  of  instinct  and  the 
call  of  appetite,  attend  the  chase,  and 
seize  such  unud  animals  as  betake  them- 
selves to  flight  at  the  noise  of  this  nightly 
pack.  Bunon  gives  the  following  charac- 
ter of  the  jackal:  "It  unites  the  impu- 
dence of  the  dog  with  the  cowardice  of 
the  wolf,  and,  participating  in  the  nature 
of  each,  is  an  odious  creature,  composed 
of  all  the  bad  qualities  of  both." 

Jackdaw  (corvus  monedula,  Lin.).  This 
bird  ii  one  of  the  crow  kind,  and  has  been 
celebrated  for  his  copious  vocabulary  and 
ffamilous  habits.  It  is  alwut  13  inches  in 
length,  with  black  hill;  white  eyes;  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head  and  neck  of  a 
hoaiy-gray  color ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage, 
of  a  nch  glossy  black  above;  beneaStb, 
dusky ;  the  legs  aro  black.  The  jackdaw 
is  very  common  in  England,  where  it 
remains  the  whole  year ;  in  France,  and 
various  other  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  it  is  migratory.  It  is  ^pnegarious, 
frequenting  old  towers  and  rums,  whero 
it  builds  its  nests.  The  female  lays  i&ve 
or  six  eges,  of  a  greenish  color,  and  is 
exceedingly  assiduous  in  her  attention  to 
the  young  after  they  are  hatched.  These 
birds  principally  live  on  worms  and  the 
larvflB  of  insects,  but  they  also  appear  to  be 
capable  of  taking  fish.  Bingtey  states 
that  he  was  wimess  to  an  instance  where 
a  jackdaw  was  veiy  successful  in  this 
mode  of  obtaining  feod.  It  is  easily 
tamed,  and  may  be  taught  to  pronounce 
many  words  with  littie  difiicmty.  The 
jackdaws  are  notorious  thieves,  not  only 
stealing  food,  but  appearing  to  he  particu- 
larly fond  of  shining  substances,  as  money, 
&C.,  and  have  frequentiy  occasioned  su»- 
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picioiifl  of  theft  in  persoDS  who  were  after- 
wards proved  innocent.  So  far  do  they 
cany  this  propensity,  that  they  have  been 
known  to  carry  on  spectacles  irom  per- 
sons who  were  reading. 

Jackson;  the  name  of  numerous  coun- 
ties and  towns  in  the  U.  States.  The 
Jacksons,  JacksonviUes,  Jacksontowns, 
Ja^Bonborougbs,  &c^  are  chiefly  in  the 
Western  States,  and  have  mostly  received 
their  names  since  general  Jackson's  suc- 
cessful defence  of  New  Orieans. 

Jackson,  William,  a  n^usical  composer, 
was  bom  in  1730,  at  Exeter,  and  received 
the  rudiments  of  a  clasfflcal  education, 
with  a  view  to  his  following  one  of  the 
Dberal  profesraons.  His  taste  for  music 
displayed  itself,  however,  so  decidedly 
while  he  was  yet  a  youth,  that  his  friends 
were  induced  to  place  him  under  Travers, 
the  organist  of  the  cathedral  belonging  to 
his  native  city.  Having  passed  two  years 
in  the  metropolis,  where  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  instructions  of  some  of  the  best 
musicians  of  his  day,  he  returned  to  Exe- 
ter in  1750,  and,  succeeding  eventually  to 
the  otuation  of  organist,  there  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  ufe.  In  1782,  he  pub- 
li^ed  two  octavo  volumes,  containing 
Thirty  Letters  on  various  Subjects,  which 
went  through  three  cflitions.  He  also 
printed,  in  1701,  some  Observations  on  the 
present  State  of  Music  in  London.  His 
musical  compositions  are  sdll  justly  popu- 
lar, and  are  distinguished  by  chasteness 
of  conception,  ingenuity,  and  truth  of  ex- 
{Mission.    He  di^  in  1804. 

Jackson,  HaU,  an  eminent  physician, 
and  the  son  of  an  eminent  physician  of 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  doctor  Clement  Jack- 
son, was  bom  in  that  town  alx>ut  the  year 
1740.  He  went  to  London  to  complete 
his  medical  studies,  and  was  there  honor- 
ably noticed  by  the  faculty  for  an  ingeni- 
ous invention,  by  which  a  ball  was  ex- 
tracted from  a  gun-shot  wound,  that  had 
baffled  the  skill  of  all  the  surgeons.  Afler 
his  return  to  his  native  place,  he  speedily 
acquired  distinction,  particularly  as  a  sur- 
geon. He  was  the  first  who  attempted, 
in  tiiat  part  of  the  country,  the  operation, 
of  couching  the  eye,  in  which  he  was  uni- 
formly successful.  As  an  accoucheur, 
also,  he  was  in  great  repute.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  the  first  surgeon  of  this  coun- 
try who  introduced  the  method  of  healing 
wounds  by  the  first  intention,  and  that  the 
idea  was  entirely  original  with  him,  al- 
though it  may  previously  have  been  acted 
upon  in  Europe.  The  merit,  Ukewise,  of 
having  introduced  the  use  and  cultivation 
of  foxglove  into  New  England,  is  ascribed 


to  him.  He  died  Sept.  28,  1797.  He 
published  a  small  tract  containing  obser- 
vations on  the  putrid  malignant  sore 
throat,  which  prevailed  in  New  Hamp- 
shire fivm  1784  to  178a 

Jackson,  James,  an  officer  in  the  Amer- 
ican revolutionary  army,  was  bom  at 
Moreton-Hampstead,  in  Devonshu:e,  Eng- 
land, Sept  21, 1757.  In  1772,  he  left  Ins 
native  country,  and  settled  in  Georgia. 
When  but  19  years  of  age,  he  assisted  in 
the  attack  upon  Savannah,  in  which  he 
displayed  great  intrepidity,  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  volunteer  company  of  light  infantry. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  vear  1/78,  he  was 
chosen  brigade-major  oi  the  Georgia  mili- 
tia, and,  on  the  capture  or  dispersion  of 
that  force,  enrolled  himself  as  a  private  in 
a  volunteer  corps  formed  by  the  officers 
of  Geoi^  who  had  no  commands.  In 
1780,  he  was  badly  wounded  in  both  of 
his  knees,  in  a  duel  with  heutenant-gov- 
eraor  WeUa,  who  k>st  his  life.  Afler  his 
recovery,  he  continued  to  serve  with  dis- 
tinction throughout  the  rest  of  the  war, 
being  constantly  and  actively  employed 
in  the  most  hazardous  way ;  and  when  tlie 
British  evacuated  Savannah  (July  12, 
1782),  colonel  Jackson  was  ordered  by 
geneitd  Wajrne  to  receive  the  keys  and 
toko  possession  of  the  town,  **  in  considera- 
tion of  his  severe  and  &tiguhiff  service  in 
advance."  In  the  same  month,  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  Geor^a  presented  him 
with  a  house  and  lot  in  Savannah,  as  a 
testimonial  of  their  sense  of  his  merits. 
As  he  had  been  educated  to  the  law,  he 
now  commenced  its  practice,  which  soon 
became  sufficiently  lucrative  to  place  him 
in  possession  of  a  competencv.  In  1783, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and,  in  the  following  year,  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of 
Georgia  militia.  In  1786,  he  was  nuned 
brigadier-general,  and  was  also  admitted 
as  an  honoraiy  member  of  the  Georgia 
Cincitmati  society.  In  1788,  he  declined 
the  digninr  of  govemor  of  Greorgia,  to 
which  he  had  been  elected.  He  was  dien 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general  of 
the  militia  of  the  state,  and  subiequently 
chosen  by  the  legislature  a  senator  in 
congress.  Whilst  attending  to  his  duties 
in  this  last  capacity,  he  died  in  Washing-^ 
ton,  Jan.  19, 1 806.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
impetuosity  of  temper,  but  of  undaunted 
courage,  and  unyielding  devotion  to  liberal 
principles. 

Jacob  ;  the  son  of  Isaac,  and  the  grand- 
son of  Abraham ;  the  last  of  the  patriarohs, 
and  the  true  ancestor  of  the  Jews.    In  his 
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mother's  womb,  he  quarrelled  with  his 
brother  Esau,  whom  he  held  bv  the  heel 
as  he  came  into  the  world.  Hence  his 
name,  Jacob  (heel-holder).  Being  the  ob- 
ject of  maternal  indulgence,  he  was  gentle 
odid  weiJc,  and  was  disposed  to  advance 
himself  by  cunninc  rather  than  by  cour- 
age. While  a  youui,  he  purchased  of  his 
brother  (who  returned  home  weary  and 
hungiy  m>m  the  chase)  his  birthright  for 
a  mess  (^  pottaffe,  and,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  mother/ di8^^<l  1^^^  Esau,  he 
obtained  from  the  bund  and  infirm  Isaac, 
the  blessinff  of  the  first-bom,  on  which 
depended  me  inheritance  of  die  promise 
made  to  Abraham.  He  was  obuged  to 
flee  fi!om  the  anger  of  his  brother;  and, 
on  his  way  to  Laban,  his  mother's  brother, 
he  received  the  first  intimation  that  the 
inheritance  of  the  divine  promise  had  de- 
volved on  him.  He  saw  in  a  dream  a 
hdder  reaching  fifom  heaven  to  earth,  and 
ancels  ascending  and  descending  upon  it, 
a^  the  guardian  Godof  hisfiumly,whom 
he  supposed  to  be  in  the  tent  of  Isaac, 
conferred  on  him  the  blesang  of  Abraham. 
After  this  vision,  he  firmly  believed  that 
Jehovah  had  chosen  him  to  be  the  father 
of  a  sreat  people.  This  belief  and  the 
hyveof  I^ihan's  dau^ter  Raxdiel^  were  his 
oonsoladon  during  me  bitter  years  which 
he  was  obliged  to  devote  to  die  flocks  of 
his  uncle,  in  order  to  obttin  his  mistress. 
After  bavins  served  seven  vears,  he  found 
in  his  veiled  bride  Leah  (whom  he  did  not 
love),  the  elder  sister  or  Rachel,  and,  in 
Older  to  obtain  Rachel,  he  was  obliged  to 
serve  seven  years  more.  Besides  these 
14  yean,  he  served  six  years  for  a  herd, 
and,  afier  having  repaid  the  deceit  of  his 
fkther-in-law,  l^  an  artifice  which  much 
increased  his  possessions  (Gen.  xxz.  fX7 — 
43X  he  depaited  privately  vrith  his  wives 
and  children  and  property.  Laban  pur- 
sued him,  and  scarcely  had  Jacob  ap- 
peased him,  when,  after  20  yeare*  absence 
mm  home,  he  met  the  fdUowers  of  his 
brother  Esau.  In  this  dilemma,  Jacob 
sought  relief  in  praver,  and  a  man*  wrestled 
with  him  all  ni^t  until  the  morning 
dawned.  Jacob  came  off  victorious, 
though  with  a  lame  thigh,  and  he  was 
called  by  his  guardian  God,  whose  hand 
he  saw  in  this  event,  brad,  i.  e.  the  hero 
cf  Gody  in  remembrance  of  the  contest. 
This  afterwards  became  the  title  of  his 
house,  and  the  Hebrews  (q.  v.),  from  him, 
are  called  bradiU$y  i.  e.  strong  and  tUnd, 
Jacob  now  went  forth  with  more  confi- 
dence to  the  much  dreaded  meeting  with 
his  Ixtither,  and  appeased  his  rough,  but 
noble  nature*  by   his  submission.     His 


great 


return  to  his  ftthei^s  tent  made  a 
chan^  in  the  character  of  Jacob, 
cunning  and  avarice  appeared  to  him,  as 
it  has  since  to  his  descendants,  the  neces- 
sary means  for  makins  his  way  through 
the  difiiculties  of  his  dependent  situation. 
Now  that  he  had  become  rich,  and  un- 
controlled master  of  his  possessions,  he 
showed  himself  worthy  of  his  father ; .  and 
if  he  did  not  i^esemble  Abraham  in  great- 
ness and  power,  he  did  in  piety  and  ten- 
der love  tor  his  children.  Yet  through 
them  he  was  destined  to  sufiTer  the  greatest 
afilictions.  As  he  had  two  lawful  wives, 
and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, two  concubines  (Bilhah  and  Zilpali), 
with  12  sons  and  a  daughter,  he  could  not 
escape  domestic  troubles  and  dissensions. 
His  beloved  Rachel  died  soon  afttr  his 
return  home.  A  prince  of  the  Hivites 
violated  his  daughter  Dinah,  and  his  sons 
revenged  the  injuiy  by  plundering  and 
murdering  that  people.  He  could  neither 
prevent  tms norlhe  incest  committed  by 
Reuben  with  tfilhah.  Humiliation  and 
repentance  for  the  sins  of  his  youth 
seemed  now  his  lot  But  his  greatest 
afiSictiOn  was  the  loss  of  his  &vorite  son 
Joseph,  whose  brothers,  full  of  envy 
against  him,  had  sold  him  to  a  caravan  of 
Ishmaelitc  merchants,  and  brought  his 
coat,  stained  widi  blood,  to  their  fiulier,  as 
a  proof  that  he  had  been  devoured  by 
wild  beasts.  This  event  decided  the  des- 
tiny of  the  house  of  Israel.  Joseph  (q.  y,\ 
subsequently  became,  in  consequence  of^ 
his  wisdom,  the  hi^eet  ofiicer  at  the 
court  of  Pharaoh,  and,  in  this  capacity, 
recognised  his  brothers  when  they  came 
to  Egypt  to  purchase  corn,  pardoned 
them,  and  called  the  whole  house  of  his 
father  out  of  Canaan  to  dwell  in  a  fhiitfiil 
region  of  Egypt  The  aged  Jacob  asain 
embraced  his  favorite  son,  whom  he  had, 
for  many  years,  supposed  dead,  and  en- 
joyed, under  his  protection,  a  happy  old 
age.  A  short  time  before  his  death,  Israel 
collected  his* sons  around  his  bed,  and 
pronounced  c^er  each  of  them  a  blessing 
full  of  prophetic  anticjpations  of  the  char- 
acters and  future  fate  of  his  descendants. 
He  bestowed  the  privileges  of  the  first- 
bom  on  his  fourth  son,  Judah,  Reuben 
having  forfeited  them  by  die  crime  above- 
mentioned,  and  Simeon  and  Levi  by  the 
murder  of  the  Hivites.  Te  his  grandsons, 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  the  sons  of  Jo- 
seph, he  gave  privileges  equal  to  those  of 
his  sons.  The  descendants  of  Judah  com- 
posed the  most  powerful  tribe  among  the 
Hebrews,  who  were  l^ence  called  Jtwg, 
(q.  V.)    In  conformity  with  Jacobs  last 
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'will,  Joseph  buried  lum  in  the  tomb  of 
Abitthain,  before  Mamre,  in  Canaan. 

Jacobi,  John  George,  a  German  poet, 
bom  at  DflaseldorC  1740,  son  of  a  wealthy 
merchant,  studied  theology,  in  1758,  at 
Gdttingeu,  and,  later,  in  Helmstadt,  then 
became  profeaeor  of  philosophy  and  elo- 
quence in  Halle,  where  he  published  the 
tris  (1774  to  1776,  three  volumes),  a  pe- 
riodical for  ladies.  Joseph  II  appointed 
him  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  the  uni- 
verei^"^  of  Freyburg  in  the  Brissau  (1784). 
FTt)m  1795  to  1800,  he  pubhshed  the  Uber- 
Jlusstger  Taschenbuch,  and  from  1803  to 
1807,  the  Iris.  An  edition  of  all  his  works 
was  published  at  Zurich,  in  seven  vol< 
umes.    He  died  Jan  4, 1814. 

Jacobi,  Frederic  Heniy ;  a  distinguish- 
ed Germafi  philosopher,  younger  brother 
of  the  precediDg,  bom  at  Dusseldorf,  in 
1743.  His  father  intended  him  for  a  mer- 
chant He  early  showed  a  religious  tum, 
which,  on  his  being  sent  to  Fraokfort  as 
an  apprentice,  exposed  him  to  ridicule.  He 
therefore  soon  went  to  Geneva,  where  his 
mind  was  cultivated  by  intercourse  with 
the  most  distinguished  scholars,  and  by 
the  study  of  the  best  productions  of 
French  literature.  In  consequence  of  the 
taste  he  had  acquired  for  letters,  he  remm- 
ed  home  with  reluctance,  in  order  to  take 
charge  of  his  father's  business.  He  soon 
after  married  a  lady  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
adomed  with  the  finest  quaUties  of  mind 
and  person.  Afler  having  conducted  the 
business  for  some  time,  an  appointment 
at  coiut  was  conferred  on  him,  which  re- 
he  ved  him  from  any  further  mercantile 
engagements.  His  brother  introduced  him 
to  an  acquaintance  with  Wieland,  and  he 
soon  appeared  as  an  author.  In  1779,  he 
was  called  to  Munich,  but  soon  fell  into 
disgrace  on  account  of  his  exposure  of  tlie 
abuses  of  the  Bavarian  system  of  customs. 
More  of  his  writings  appeared  at  tliis 
time,  and  his  summers  were  spent  at 
Pempelfort,  in  a  aharming  country  seat, 
whicn  he  bad  built.  But  the  death  of  his 
wife  intermpted  this  tranquil  and  happy 
Ufe.  He  now  applied  himself^  with  re- 
newed zeal  and  mdustiy^to  his  studies, 
encouraged  by  a  journey  to  Weimar, 
where  he  saw  Gothe  again,  and  became 
acquainted  with  Herder.  His  Letters  on 
Spinoza  appeared  in  1785,  from  which 
time  his  mind  was  much  occupied  with 
metaphyseal  speculations  on  religious 
subjects.  As  the  influence  of  the  French 
revolution  extended  itself,  he  went  from 
Diisseldorf^  in  1794,  to  Holstein,  the  native 
country  of  his  father,  and  lived  part  of  the 
time  at  Wandsbeck  and  Hamburg,  and 
13* 


rartly  at  Eutin.  In  1801,  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  returned  to  Eutm,  where  he 
intended  to  end  his  days;  but,  in  1804, 
having  received  an  invitation  to  the  new 
academy  erected  at  Munich,  he  was  in- 
duced to  accept  it  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  a  considerable  part  of  his  fortune  by  the 
misfortunes  of  his  brother-in-law.  He 
was  made  president  of  the  Bavarian  acad- 
emy, and  retired  from  office  at  the  age  of 
70  years,  retaining,  however,  his  ^ar}'. 
His  last  days  were  occupied  with  the  col- 
lection of  his  works.  He  died  Mareh  10, 
1819. — Jacobi's  works  are  rich  in  what- 
ever can  attract  elevated  souls,  yet  die 
opinions  respecting  him  are  very  differ- 
ent. He  has  been  called  the  German  Pkdoy 
on  account  of  the  rehgious  glow  in  his 
metaphysical  writings.  But,  whatever 
opinions  may  be  entertained  respecting  his 
philosophy,  all  admit  that  he  was  a  most 
exemplary  man,  tmly  revered  by  all 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  him.  His  philosophy,  among 
other  trcdts,  is  characterized  oy  an  aver- 
sion to  systems,  all  of  which,  he  maintains, 
when  consistently  carried  out,  lead  to 
fanaticism.  His  views  were  opposed  to 
those  of  the  dogmatic  Mendelssohn,  the 
critical  Kant,  the  idealizing  Fichte,  and 
the  pantheistic  Schelling.  Of  his  works, 
we  mention  Edward  Allwill's  Collection 
of  Letters  (Konigsberg,  1792) ;  WoUkmar^ 
a  philosophical  novel  (Konigsberg,  1794); 
Letters  on  the  Doctrine  of  Spinoza  (Bres- 
lau,  second  edition,  1789);  his  work  on 
Mendelsohn's  charges  against  these  let- 
ters (Leipsic,  1786) ;  David  Hume  on  Be- 
lief, or  Idealism  and  Realism  (second  edi- 
tion, Ulm,  1795J;  Sendachreiben  an  IMie 
(Hamburg,  1799).  His  works  were  pub- 
lished by  Fleischer  (Leipsic,  in  six  vol- 
umes), to  which  is  to  ne  added  his  Corre- 
spondence (pubhshed  by  Fr.  RoUi,  in  two 
volumes,  1825  and  1827).  Schlegel's  re- 
view of  Jacobi's  WoUkmar  (in  volume  1, 
page  1  to  46  of  CharakierigUkm  und  Kri- 
tiken)  deserves  the  attention  of  the  student 
of  Jacobi.  His  dispute  with  Schelling 
was  carried  on  with  considerable  jmimos- 
ity.  It  gave  birth  to  Schellin^s  DenJanal 
dtr  Schnji  wm  den  Gmichen  Dingen  (TO- 
bingen,  1812). 
Jacobine  Monks.  (See  Dominican,) 
Jacobins.  The  club  of  the  Jacobios  is 
one  of  the  most  surpriainff  phenomena  in 
history.  That,  in  a  civihzed  nation,  so 
large  a  body  of  men  could  be  found,  unit- 
uig  rare  energy  with  execrable  vice,  polit- 
ical madness  and  outrageous  cmelty,  com- 
mitted always  in  the  name  of  virtue,  is  a 
historical  phenom^on  of  the  highest  in- 
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teresL  It  is  of  great  importance  for  the  his- 
torian to  know  this  period,  but  it  requires 
extensive  study  to  understand  thoroughly 
the  proce^ings  of  this  club  and  meir 
causes.  In  the  article  JFhmctf  division 
Fhmee  before  the  JRevo/ufum,  the  deplorable 
state  of  that  countty  before  that  event  is 
set  forth.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  was 
totally  uneducated  and  srievously  oppress- 
ed, and  the  whole  political  organization 
so  rotten,  that,  once  touched,  it  nece^-sarily 
fell  to  pieces.  The  religious  state  of  the 
country  was  not  unlike  me  poiiticaL  The 
church  was  too  corrupt  to  withstand  the 
bold  attacks  of  reformers,  enthusiastically 
devoted  to  their  new  systems.  The  :;ourt, 
and  the  higher  classes  in  general,  had  for 
centuries  set  an  example  of  gross  im- 
morali^  to  the  people,  which  had  pro- 
duced its  namral  effects  in  vitiating  tneir 
character.  The  opponents  of  the  church 
and  aristocracy,  wiio  came  into  power 
upon  the  overthrow  of  the  old  order  of 
diings,  were  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  practical  administration  of  govern- 
ment, and  had  nothing  to  guide  them  but 
general  philosophical  principles.  Under 
Uiese  circumstances,  the  excesses  which 
the  French  people  committed,  when  left 
tosovem  themselves,  are  matter  of  sorrow 
rather  than  wonder.  The  Jacobin  club 
had  the  following  origin.  Before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  particularly 
after  the  American  revolution,  political 
societies  were  formed  in  Paris  (where 
bureaux  cTesprit,  or  associations  for  the 
discussion  of  literaiy  subjects,  had  previ- 
ously been  common),  modelled  after  the 
London  debating  societies,  in  which  po- 
litical subjects  were  debated,  and  the 
members  of  which  were  almost  universal- 
ly inclined  to  republicanism.  The  exam- 
Ele  of  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  States  viras 
efor6  the  French.  Some  distinguished 
membe]s  of  the  first  national  assembly, 
principally  from  Bretagne,  and  common- 
ers, on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the 
privileged  classes  and  of  the  court  party, 
saw  the  necessity  of  acting  in  conceit,  and 
of  prepdrinff  for  the  measures  of  each  day  by 
previous  deliberations ;  for  which  purpose 
they  assembled  in  the  evenings  at  the  house 
of  one  of  their  body,  or  held  a  caucuSf  as  we 
should  term  it  Among  them  was  count 
Mirabeau,  who,  when  the  Jacobins  subse- 
quentiy  passed  the  constitutional  limits, 
seceded  from  them,  and  even  denounced 
them.  The  same  was  the  case  with  La  Fay- 
ette- But,  when  both  perceived  that  they 
could  effect  nothing  in  the  national  assem- 
bly without  the  consent  of  the  Jacobins,they 
return^  to  the  club,  in  order  to  influence 


the  assembly  by  this  meani|.  Meanwhile 
Mirabeau  died,  April  2, 1791.  The  nx>- 
narehical  club,  under  Clermpnt-Tonnerre, 
which  opposed  the  arrogance  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, was  menaced  by  the  mob,  Jan.  27 
and  March  28, 1791,  and  finally  dispersed 
by  violence.  The  Jacobins  now  became 
sensible  that  the  pike-men  were  their  real 
auxiliaries.  The  flight  of  the  king  stilt 
more  exasperated  llie  most  zealous  of 
them,  and,  after  the  close  of  1792,  their 
principles  were  so  exaggerated,  that  the 
original  Jacobins  were  now  expelled  from 
the  club  as  royalists  or  modiris;  for  in- 
stance, Fr6ron,  Lesendre  and  others. 
Whatever  was  resolved  upon  in  these 
and  similar  meetings,  was  supported  by 
all  the  members  of  tiie  club  in  the  national 
assembly.  The  Bretons  soon  admitted  a 
greater  number,  in  order  to  carry  through 
tiieir  opinion  with  more  certainty.  Thus 
the  members  became  pledged  to  a  certain 
line  of  conduct  on  eacli  question,  before  it 
was  brought  forward  in  the  general  assem- 
bly of  national  representatives,  and  a  par- 
ty was  fonned  which,  in  the  assenmly, 
always  voted  together.  Besides  the  intol- 
erance towards  those  of  difterent  opinions, 
which  afterwards  degenerated  into  politi- 
cal proscription  and  persecution,  personal 
motives  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
members,  llie  private  house  in  which 
they  first  assembled  soon  became  no  longer 
capable  of  containing  the  number  of 
friends  of  the  revoltdumj  as  they  at  first 
called  themselves ;  they  therefore  chose 
for  their  place  of  meeting,  at  the  end  of 
1789,  the  church  of  a  suppressed  Jacobin 
monastery,  in  the  street  St  Houore,  in  the 
centre  of  Paris.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  name  Jacobins,  thou^  they  continued 
for  a  time  to  term  themselves  the  friends  of 
the  constitution,'  Their  extemei  symb^ol 
was  a  red  cap:  afterwards,  a  dirty  dress 
was  the  token  of  their  sansculottisnu  The 
revolution  proceeded  rapidly,  and,  in  all 
the  large  and  small  towns,  and,  in  1793, 
even  in  some  villages,  similar  societies 
were  formed,  which  the  mother  society  at 
Paris  rendered  dependent  on  itself;  and 
thus  it  became  enabled  to  direct  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  all  France.  In  1792,  the 
leaiiing  club,  in  ifvhich  sometimes  more 
than  2500  members  convened,  kept  up  a 
con'e^)ondence  with  more  than  400  hmli- 
ated  societies,  and  the  number  of  Jac- 
obins in  all  France  was  estimated  at  about 
400,000.  It  is  unnecessary  to  designate 
the  principal  memberaof  the  mother  soci- 
ety, as  it  is  well  known  that  all  men  of 
any  note,  who  played,  or  wished  to  play,  a 
part   in   the  revolution,  were  Jacobinii. 
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The  ioflueQce  whieh  Paris,  more  than  any 
other  European  capital,  exerts  over  the 
countiy,  greatly  increased  the  power  of 
the  Jacobins  there.  Whatever  they 
agreed  to  propose  in  the  national  asscm- 
b^,  however  daring  it  might  be,  they 
were  sure  of  the  assent  of  the  other  popu- 
lar societies,  from  their  connexion  with 
the  principal  members  of  the  other  clubs. 
This  naturally  induced  ambitious  individ- 
uals, even  of  the  higher  classes,  to  join  it, 
and  to  renounce  the  privileges  of  their 
order,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  greater 
consequence  in  the  new  state  of  things. 
The  exaltation  of  the  revolutionary  spirit 
W9B  80  rapid,  and  so  much  dissension  was 
excited  among  the  revolutionists  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  opposite  party,  aided  by 
foreign  influence,  that  the  boldest  charac- 
ters formed  a  smaller  club,  which,  from  its 
place  of  meeting,  in  the  church  of  the 
Franciscan  friars,  was  called  the  clvb  qf 
ike  CordiUcrs  (q.  v.),and  which  was  join^ 
by  all  the  exalUs^  as  they  were  denominat- 
ed. This  was  the  proper  field  for  the 
daring  Danton,  and  here  the  monster  Ma- 
rat, flx>m  1789  editor  of  the  Friend  of  the 
People,  found  credence  to  his  wild  and 
criminal  maxim,  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means.  Here  sansculoUism  was  fuUv  de- 
veloped in  its  violence,  its  hatred  of  reli- 
gion, and  contempt  of  morality  and  law. 
The  circumstances  of  this  agitated  period 
required  the  boldest  measures,  and  the 
most  unscrupulous  men  were  of  course 
the  most  daring.  The  ex-Capuchin  Chabot, 
Anacharsis  Cloots,  CoUot  d'llerbois  and 
others  carried  their  temerity  to  the  highest 

Sitch  in  their  pubUc  speeches.  As  the 
acolHns  and  the  combined  Orleanists  and 
BrisBotists,  who  labored  to  overthrow  the 
crown,  the  former  for  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  the  latter  to  establish  a  repubhc,  took 
the  right  side  of  the  apartment  of  the  na- 
tional assembly ;  the  members  of  the  oth- 
er popular  societies  placed  themselves  on 
the  left.  Few,  however,  attended  the  as- 
sembly for  the  purpose  of  deliberation, 
their  purpose  being  only  to  vote  for  what 
had  already  been  agreed  upon.  The  Jac- 
obins and  other  similar  clubs  therefore 
adopted  the  forms  of  the  national  assem- 
bly. Preffldents  and  secretaries  were  cho- 
sen, the  order  of  the  da^'  determmed, 
resolutions  passed  by  a  majority  of  votes, 
and  seats  or  tribunes  assigned  to  the  audi- 
ence. To  such  popular  societies  the  na- 
tional assembly  gave  a  legal  existence  in 
the  constitution  which  it  chew  up.  From 
this  time,  the  Jacobin  club  exercised  a 
perfect  tyraimy  over  it  Whenever  die 
Jacobins  were  not  sure  of  the  majority  in 


the  assembly,  their  followers  fiDed  the 
tribunes  of  the  hall  of  the  deputies,  and, 
by  their  disorderiy  conduct,  and  fiequent- 
ly  by  loud  threats  against  individual  mem- 
bers, discouraged  all  opinions  or  resolu- 
tions which  did  not  coincide  with  those 
of  their  party.  This  was  e^cially  the 
case  vrith  respect  to  the  king,  against 
whom  the  Jacobins  and  Cordeliers,  par- 
ticularly since  1791,  had  chculated  tlie 
grossest  calumnies.  The  democratic  Cor- 
deliers therefore  joined  with  the  Orleans 
party,  which  labored  unvrittingly  for  the 
objects  of  the  republicans,  by  uttering  the 
most  slanderous  charges  against  the  kine 
and  queen,  and  by  having  the  lowest  of 
the  rabble  on  their  side,  and  partly  even 
in  their  pay.    This  was  the  reason  that  a 

E>pular  insurrection  opposed  vrith  vio- 
nce,  April  18, 1791,  the  departure  of  the 
king  to  St.  Cloud,  where  he  wished  to 
spend  tlie  Easter  holvdays.  Even  the 
national  guard,  in  disobedience  to  the  or- 
der of  their  commander.  La  Fayette,  re- 
fused to  escort  the  king,  who  was  already 
seated  in  the  carriage,  through  the  multi- 
tude. The  party  of  the  king's  enemies 
was  the  more  powerful,  as  the  more  mod- 
erate members  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Jacobin  club,  and  the  Cordeliers  had 
again  formed  a  junction  with  it,  June  21. 
The  latter,  however,  continued  their  meet- 
ings at  the  Capuchin  monastery,  in  order, 
by  being  prepared  and  united,  to  manage 
the  dehberations  of  the  Jacobin  club. 
After  the  flight  of  the  king,  June  21, 1791, 
they  made  use  of  the  popular  hatred 
against  him,  and  loudly  demanded  the 
deposition  of  Louis  and  the  erection  of  a 
repubhc.  But  the  more  moderate  party, 
who  for  a  long  time  were  called  FeuiUanU, 
from  the  pli^ce  of  their  meeting,  opposed 
their  designs,  and  the  insurrection  of  July 
15—17, 1791,  failed  of  its  object.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  retired  deputies  of  the 
constituent  assembly  failed  of  dissolving 
the  Jacobin  club,  before  the  close  of  its 
own  session.  When  the  legislative  as^ 
sembly,  the  new  delegates  to  which  had 
been  chosen  almost  entirely  under  the 
influence  of  the  Jacobins,  had  opened  its 
session,  Oct  1,  1791,  the  friends  of  the 
king,  among  whom  the  Girondists  (q.  v.| 
were,  conspicuous  for  talents,  maintained 
for  some  time  the  majority  against  his  en- 
emies (the  Cordeliers),  even  in  the  Jaco- 
bin club,  so  that  the  leaders  of  this  club— 
Danton,  Marat,  Robespierre — ^were  obliged 
to  disguise  their  projects.  But  their  influ- 
ence was  augmented  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  mayor  of  Paris,  Pethion,  and  with 
him  the  municipal  authorities  of  Paris^ 
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composed  of  Jacobins,  espoused  their 
cause.  Even  the  moderate  Jacobins,  and 
among  them  some  of  the  royal  ministers, 
inclined  to  the  party  of  the  enemies  of  the 
king.  Thus,  bV  the  popular  insurrection 
of  May  29,  1792,  they  obtained  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  national  assembly,  requiring 
the  king  to  disband  the  body  ffuard,  de- 
creed to  him  by  the  first  assembly  of  the 
nation ;  but  they  were  unable,  by  the  in- 
surrection of  the  suburbs  of  St.  Antoine 
,  and  St.  Marcell  of  June  20,  to  compel  the 
king,  whom  only  four  Swiss  grenadiers 
protected  against  the  atUicks  of  the  furious 
multitude,  to  revoke  the  veto  that  he  had 
a^xed  to  two  resolutions  of  the  national 
assembly ;  but  they  gained  a  majority  of 
the  assembly  to  protect  from  condign 
punishment  the  authors  of  this  tumult — 
Pethion,  Manuel  and  others.  Meanwhile, 
the  Jacobins,  offended  by  a  note  of  tlie 
Austrian  minister  of  state,  prince  Kaunitz, 
had  effected,  against  the  will  of  the  Corde- 
liers, a  declaration  of  wiur  against  Austria, 
April  20, 1792;  and  Jacobinism  soon  dis- 
played its  influence  in 'the  selection  of 
generals,  in  the  proclamations,  and  in  the 
disposition  of  the  armies,  so  that  neither 
La  Fayette,  in  1792,  nor  Dmnouriez,  in 
1793,  could  excite  the  army  against  the 
Jacobms.  But  all  the  occurrences  subse- 
auent  to  June  20— the  arrival  of  the  con- 
federates from  Brest,  Marseilles  and  other 
places,  July  13;  the  attack  of  the  Tuile- 
ries  on  the  night  of  Au^.  9;  the  carrying 
of  the  kinff  and  his  fiimily  as  prisoners  to 
the  Temple  by  the  municipal  officers  of 
Paris,  Aug.  13;  the  massacre  of  the  pris- 
oners. Sept  2—7,  who  were  murdered 
without  trial ;  the  choice  of  new  members 
of  the  convention,  in  September  of  the 
same  year ;  all  the  acts  of  the  national 
convention,  from  Sept  21, 1792,  to  May 
20,  1795,  even  after  the  9ih  Thermidor 
(July  28,  1794),  especially  the  execution 
of  the  king ;  and,  finally,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  March 
9, 1793— may  be  regarded  as  more  or  less 
effected  by  the  Jacobins.  The  Jacobins 
were  divided  into  two  parties:  agreeing 
as  to  the  end,  they  thought  differentiy 
concemmg  the  means.  Tallien,  who 
overthrew  Robespierre,  was  as  true  a  Jac- 
obin as  the  latter  was.  The  enthusiastic 
suspected  the  moderate.  The  victory  was 
long  doubtful.  Finally,  the  moderate 
were  vanquished.  The  genuine  republi- 
cans— the  Girondists,  or  the  party  of  the 
Plain — ^were  subdued  May  31  and  June  2, 
1793,  by  the  more  violent  Jacobins,  or 
Mountam  party.*  These  again  were  gov- 
*  The  commoD  fate  of  parties  in  periods  of 


emed  by  the  Maratisto  or  Cordeliera,  who 
ruled  in  the  Jacobin  club  with  iron  sway, 
under  the  duiimvirate  of  Robeepietre  the 
Incorruptible,  and  l>anton,  the  formidable 
creator  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  with 
Marat  for  an  assistant  On  the  other  hand, 
the  moderate  party  was  victorious  in  the 
previnces,  at  Marseilles,  Bordeaux  and 
Lyons.  The  south  took  up  arms  against 
tlie  Jacobin  convention.  But  the  Moun- 
tain party  succeeded  in  depriving  the  con- 
vention of  power,  and,  on  the  proposal  of 
Billaud  de  Varennes,  the  constitution  gave 
way  to  the  reign  of  terror  (from  August, 
1793,  to  July,  1794).  But  the  triumph 
of  Jacobinism  was  tne  establishment  of 
the  committee  of  safety,  which  completed 
the  reign  of  terror  under  R!bbespierre,and, 
by  means  of  the  revolutionary  armies,  sup- 
pressed rebellion  with  fire  and  sword  in 
Vendue,  and  in  the  south.  Cities  like 
Lyons,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  were  to  be  de- 
molished, and  all  Vendue  to  be  transform- 
ed into  a  great  field  of  blood  and  ashes. 
Fourteen  armies,  the  guillotine,  and  an 
iron  smbbornness,  finally  nvon  the  victory 
for  the  system  of  terror.  France,  it  vras 
said  (and,  for  the  moment,  it  was  true), 
wanted  only  iron  and  bread.  Not  till  the 
dictator  Robespierre  (q.  v.)  had  perished 
under  the  guillotine,  July  28,  1794,  and 
with  him  104  of  his  partisans,  together 
Mrith  the  municipal  council  of  Paris,  did 
the  convention  recover  its  authority.  It 
denied  to  all  popular  assemblies  any  inter- 
ference with  the  government  In  vain  did 
the  Jacobin  club  attempt  an  insurrection, 
Nov.  11, 1794,  in  order  to  tear  the  mon- 
ster Carrier  from  the  sword  of  the  la^~. 
This  was  its  last  struggle.  The  citizens 
of  Paris  surrounded  the  hall  of  the  Jaco- 
bins till  the  military  arrived  and  dispersed 
the  meeting:  Legendre  closed  the  halL 
The  finishing  stroke  ivas  given  to  this 
victory  by  the  decree  of  the  convention, 
that  the  Jacobins  should  not  renew  their 

mat  popular  commotion,  wbose  exasperated 
feelings  lead  Uiem  to  put  the  worst  construction 
on  each  other  s  doings,  was  never  more  clearij 
exhibited  than  in  the  case  of  the  Girondists  find 
Jacobins.  Whilst  the  GirondisU  accused  the 
Jacobins  of  being  in  the  pay  of  foreiffncrs,  of  hav- 
ing admitted  .tl^  English  into  Toulon,  dec.  {the 
Memoirs  of  Brissot  are  full  of  these  chaiges),  the 
Jacobins  accused  the  Girondists  of  being  for  tlio 
kin^,  &c.  It  must  be  ackuoi^iedged  that  the  Gi- 
rondists—as virtuous  a  partjr  as  ]^rfaaps  e^'er  ex- 
isted^—were  merely  theoretical  politicians,  and 
never  could  have  saved  France,  in  the  slate  which 
it  then  was.  The^  made  the  virtue  of  the  nation 
the  basis  of  their  political  edifice — a  mistaUl 
which  never  could  have  been  more  serious  than  at 
that  very  time.  Both  parties,  it  was  erideiit, 
could  no  longer  exist  together. 
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meediigB.  But  their  principles  surviyed 
tfaeir  defeat  They  took  advantage  of  the 
geoeral  &mine  to  stir  up  a  rebellioil,  April 
],  and  May  20—23, 1795.  The  last  one 
brouffbt  the  convention  to  the  verge  of 
disBoTution.  A  member  named  Ferrand 
was  murdered ;  all  the  rest  took  to  flight, 
except  14  of  the  former  Mountain  party, 
who  immecUately  passed  a  number  of  de- 
crees conformably  with  the  will  of  the 
Jacobins.  Not  without  difficulty  were 
the  Paris  committee  able  to  quell  this 
bloody  tumult  By  the  disarming  of  the 
faubwrg  St  Anioine,  the  Jacobin  party 
lost  its  principal  support,  as  it  had  already 
lost  its  boldest  orators— Barrerc,  Collot 
dlleriwis  and  Billaud  de  Varennes,  who 
were  transported  to  Cayenne,  April  2; 
1795.  Of  the  14  deputies  who  had  desar- 
ed  to  restore  the  system  of  terror,  6  killed 
themselves  aAer  their  condemnation,  July 
17,among  whom  was  the  talented  Romme. 
Even  in  Toulon,  the  Jacobins  were  at 
iirBt  victorious ;  but  the  troops  of  the  oon- 
rention  occiipied  the  city  again,  May  29. 
Thus  the  Jacobins  prepared.  May  20^ 
th^  own  downialL  Uouxts>martial  con- 
demned them  every  where  to  death  as 
teiTorists^  and  the  fuiy  of  the  prevaiHng 
moderate  party,  as  it  vras  called,  outstrip- 
ped the  demands  of  justice.  The  consti- 
tution soon  after  drawn  up,  June  23, 1795, 
and  the  directorial  government,  /which 
was  actually  commenced  Oct  27  of  the 
same  year,  suppressed  the  (ast  struggles 
of  the  Jacobins  and  terrorists^  till  the  exe- 
cution of  BarbcBuf  and  his  associatesi 
May  25,  1796.  But,  when  die  constitu- 
tion of  1795  seemed  annihilated  by  the 
victonr  of  the  directors  Barras,  Rewbel 
and  Liar^veillere  on  the  18th  Fructidor 

iSept  4,  1797),  Jacobinism  arose  anew. 
[t  souffht  to  penetrate  mto  the  offices 
of  the  legislative  coundls,  but  found  no- 
where a  point  of  union.  Many  of  the 
party  soon  denounced  republicanism. 
Most  of  them  became  the  fiiends  of  Napo- 
leon.— ^Much  has  been  written  respect- 
ing the  Jacobins,  and  the  supporters  of 
old  institutions  in  Europe  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  branding  with  the  name  of 
Jacobinism  every  attempt  to  promote  the 
cause  of  liberal  principles.  See,  for  in- 
stance, Robinson's  Proofs  of  a  Qmapiracy 
against  all  ike  Rdtgions  and  Governments 
of  Etaropey  &c.  (fourth  edition,  London, 
1798) ;  and  the  prolix  but  emptv  accusa- 
tion of  the  abb^  Bamiel,  founded  on  Rob- 
inson's work,  and  on  similar  emissions  of 
party  spirit,  and  directed  against  philoso- 
phy and  secret  societies  in  general — Mi- 
moires  pour  servir  h  VERsUnrt  du  Jacobin 


nisine  (five  volumes,  Hambmig,  1800) ;  also 
the  LeUres  cTtm  Voyageur  it  VJibhi  Barrudy 
ou  nouoeauz  Docwnens  pour  ses  Memoires 
(London,  1800),  written  m  a  similar  spirit 
To  learn  the  true  character  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, the  debates  of  the  national  assembly 
should  be  studied.-^In  1814,  the  violent 
ultras  (q.  v.)  were  called  xohiie  Jacobins ; 
whilst,  in  turn,  the  adherents  of  Napoleon 
were  called  rtd  Jacobins.  As  the  aristoc- 
racy, before  the  revolution  of  1792,  called 
the  people,  in  contempt,  la  cancnUt  (q.  v.), 
so,  before  the  revolution  of  1830,  eveiy 
liberal,  however  loyal  he  miffht  be,  viras 
called  a  Jacobin,  Immediately  after  the 
revolution  of  1890,  popular  societies  were 
formed,  or  at  least  appeared  openly,  two 
of  which  soon  gave  uneasiness  to  govern- 
ment, and  their  proceedings  were  subject- 
ed to  a  judicial  investigation.  The  name» 
of  these  societies  were  Vami  du  psuplt 
and  Aide4ai  ei  DUu  faidera.  Th^  were 
abolished.  An  association  is  now  forming 
in  France,  the  professed  object  of  whicE 
is  to  protect  the  country  agunst  invasion, 
and  to  guard  against  the  return  of  the  elder 
line  of  die  Boiuix)naL 

Jacobites  ;  Monophyate  Christians  in 
the  East,  who,  oppressed  and  dispersed 
amidst  the  religious  contests  of  the  sixth 
centuiy,  were  united  by  a  Syrian  monk, 
James  (Jacobus)  Bardai,  or  Janzalos  (578), 
during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  into  a  dis- 
tinct religious  sect  Out  of  gratitude  te 
their  founder,  they  called  diemsehres  by 
his  name,  and  had,  in  Syria,  £^pt  and 
Mesopotamia,  numerous  communitie8,vrith 
bishops  and  patriarchs.  On  account  of 
their  separation  fiom  the  Catholic  church, 
they  were  glad  to  obtain  the  nrotection  of 
the  Saracens,  who  possessea  themselves 
of  the  East  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century.  The  Egyptian  Jacobites,  hav- 
ing abused  the  indulgence  granted  them 
by  the  Saracens,  suffered  a  persecu- 
tion in  1358,  after  which,  being  much 
diminii^ed  in  numbera,  and  restrained  in 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  being 
gradually  separated  from  their  Asiatic 
Methren,  they  formed  a  distinct  sect, 
which  exists  at  this  day  in  Egypt,  under 
the  name  of  Ckfts.  (q.  v.)  Internal  dis- 
putes and  political  causes  occasioned  a 
separation,  about  the  same  time,  of  the 
Abyssinian  and  Armenian  Monophysites, 
from  the  great  body  of  the  Jacobites ;  and, 
after  numerous  attempts  by  the  popes  to 
bring  them  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  they  still  maintain  themselves  as 
an  independent  sect  in  Syria  and  Meso- 
potamia, and  consist  of  about  30  or  40,000 
families.    These  Jacobites  are  governed 
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by  two  patriarchs,  appointed  by  the  Turk- 
ish gOTernora,  one  of  whom,  with  the  title 
of  the  patriarck  ofAfdiochy  has  his  seat  at 
Diarbekir  or  Aleppo ;  the  other,  the  Syr- 
ian, resides  in  the  monastery  of  Saphran, 
near  Mardin,  and  governs  the  Mesopota- 
mian  societies.  Circumcision  before  bap- 
tism, and  the  doctrine  of  the  single  nature 
of  Christ  (hence  their  name,  MomphysHes), 
are  conrunon  to  them  with  the  Copts  and 
Abyssinians ;  but,  in  other  respects,  they 
deviate  less  than  the  other  Monophysites 
from  the  discipline  and  liturgy  of  the  or- 
thodox Greek  church. 

Jacobites,  In  Great  Britain,  this  name 
was  applied  to  the  adherents  of  James  II 
(who  was  deposed  1688)  and  bis  posterity, 
and  in  particular  to  the  non-jurors,  whose 
separation  from  the  English  church  con- 
sisted merely  in  their  refusal  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  kins  ;  and 
who  had  their  own  meetings,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  praying  for  the  Stuart  family. 
They  were  most  numerous  in  Scotland, 
and  were  very  much  lessened  by  the  de- 
feat of  the  mtender  (1745) ;  and  when,  at 
length,  he  died  at  Rome  (1788),  they  be- 
gan to  pray  for  George  III. 

Jacobs,  Frederic  Christian  William, 
was  bom  at  Gotha,  in  Saxony,  1764,  stud- 
ied theology  in  Jena,  in  1781,  and,  in 
1784,  went  to  Gottinffen,  where  he  aban-  • 
doned  his  theological  studies,  in  order  to 
devote  himself  to  philology.  In  1785,  he 
became  a  teacher  in  the  eymnaaium  of 
his  native  city,  where  he  published  several 
works,  and,  in  coniunction  with  several 
learned  iiiends,  undertook  (he  Charadere 
dor  Dichter  aUer  JVationen  (7  vols.),  as  a  se- 
quel to  Sulzer's  Tlieorie  der  Schmen  Wis- 
sensehqflen,  the  continuation  of  which 
was  prevented  by  the  death  and  separa- 
tion of  the  contributors.  Amone  his  oili- 
er works  are  the  following :  Bion  and 
Moschusjin  1795 ;  in  1796  and  1797,Ercrct- 
tatumes  miica  in  Scriptores  veteres  (2  vols^. 
His  EmerukUiones  in  AnUiol.  (hac.  (1793J 
was  followed  by  a  reprint  of  the  part  of 
the  Analecta  of  Bninck,  which  belongs  to 
the  Anthology,  with  indexes  (Leipsic, 
1794  to  1814,  8  vols.).  His  Tempe  (Leip- 
sic, 1803, 2  vols.)  was  prepared  contem- 
poraneously with  his  commentaiy  on  the 
Anthology,*^  which  he  finished  in  1803. 
Of  his  EUmentiwbuck  der  Griukisehen 
Sprachey  two  volumes  had  appeared  when 
he  was  appointed  ( 1 807)  professor  of  ancient 
literature  in  the  lyceum  in  Munich,  and 
member  of  the  new  Bavarian  academy, 
lu  Munich,  he  completed  the  3d  and  4&i 
vols,  of  his  Greek  Elementcarbiick,  and,  in 
three  years,  returned  to  Gotha.  where  he 


was  appointed  chief  librarian  and  super- 
intendent of  the  cabinet  of  coins.  Here 
he  made  out  a  catalogue  of  the  valuable 
library,  and  published  3ie  Greek  Antholo- 
gy, from  the  only  MS.  which  has  been 
preserved,  under  the  tide  ,^Kthologia  ad 
Fidem  Codicis  Vaiicani  edita  (Leipsic,  1813 
to  1817).  The  number  of  his  philological 
publications  is  very  great,  besides  several 
works  of  a  different  character,  as  AUwin 
und  TheodoTf  Roscdiens  JVachlasSf  Die  bd" 
den  Marien,  School  for  Women  (7  vols., 
1827),  and  Tales  (5  vols.,  Leipsic,  1824— 
1827),  &c. ;  and  few  writings  are  so  well 
adapted,  particularly  for  young  females,  as 
his.  The  first  volume  of  his  Greek  Reader 
had  passed  through  seven  editions  in 
1819  ;  and  selections  from  the  work  have 
been  introduced,  as  a  text  book,  into  Eng- 
land and  the  U.  States  ;  in  the  latter,  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Greek  Reader,  edited 
by  E.  Everett  (2d  edit.,  Boston,  1829).  In 
connexion  witn  Doring,  he  has  also  pub- 
lished a  Latin  Reader. 

Jacquin,  Nicholas  Joseph,  baron  of;  a 
celebrated  botanist,  who  was  a  native  of 
Leyden.  He  was  bom  in  1727,  and  stud- 
ied medicine  at  Antwerp  and  Louvain. 
The  emperor  Francis  I  sent  him  to  the 
West  Indies,  to  collect  curious  plants  for 
the  gardens  of  Sch6nbrunn.  He  com- 
menced his  voyage  in  1754,  and  returned 
to  Germany,  aner  an  absence  of  six  years, 
with  a  rich  store  of  plants  from  the  Antil- 
les, Jamaica,  St.  Dorfiingo  and  Curacoa. 
He  published,  in  1760,  an  account  of  bis 
researches  and  the  collections  with  which 
he  had  enriched  the  gardens  of  Schon- 
brunn,  and  of  the  university  of  Vienna, 
which  were  under  his  direction  (Higtoria 
Stirpium  Americ,).  Two  years  after,  ap- 
peared his  catalogue  of  plants  growing  in 
the  neighborho^  of  Vienna,  and,  in 
1773,  a  magnificent  work,  entitied  Flofra 
Austriacoj  fol.,  with  500  colored  engrav- 
ings. He  engaged  in  the  practice  of  med- 
icine in  the  Austrian  metropolis,  and  also 
occupied  the  professorships  of  chemistry 
and  botany  in  the  university  of  that  city. 
He  was  created  a  baron  in  1806.  He  died 
Oct  24,  1817.  A  list  of  his  numerous 
scientific  publications  may  be  found  in  the 
Biog.  Unw.  and  Bwg.  JMauv.  des  ConUmp. 

Jaffa  ;  the  ancient  Joppa,  a  town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Syria,  m  the  pachalic 
of  Damoscus,  16  leagues  N.  N.  £.  from  Raz- 
z6  or  Gaza  ;  12  leagues  N.  W.  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  22  leagues  S.  S.  W.  of  St.  Jean 
d'Acre,  on  a  tongue  of  land  advancing  into 
the  Mediterranean  ;  lat  N.  32°  S'  2^'  ; 
Ion.  E.  34'^  46^  W.  Jaffa  is  situated  on  a 
hill,  and  is  surroimded  wiUi  a  strong  wall  of 
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from  12  to  14.feet  iu  height  The  port  is 
defended  by  two  forts.  There  are  several 
mosques  and  three  convents.  Vessels 
cannot  approach  the  city  nearer  than  a 

^  quarter  of  a  league,  on  account  of  the 
breakerai  Several  consuls  of  European 
powers  reside  here.  Pilgrims  who  pro- 
ceed to  Jerusalem  frequent  this  city  much. 
It  contains  9650  inhabitants.  The  envi- 
rons of  Jafib  produce  fruits  of  the  best 
quality,  paiticuJarly  fine  and  large  orange& 
The  Greeks  and  Phenicians  considered 
Jafib  as  a  very  ancient  place,  and  it  cer- 
tainly existed  1500  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  lop&a  was  the  Phenician  name. 
Joppais  mentioned  several  times  in  the 
Scriptures.  During  the  crusades,  Joppa 
become  the  capital  of  a  small  country  of 
the  some  name.  Saladin  burnt  it,  but  St 
Louis  reeeialblished  it  Jaffa  is  coimected 
with  two  remarkable  circumstances  in  the 
life  of  Napoleon:  one,  the  bold  exposure 
of  his  life  by  traversing  the  plague  hos- 
pitals, and  touching  the  poisonous  sores,  to 
give  courage  to  his  soldiers ;  the  other,  the 
''massacre  at  Jafia.'*  This  place  contain- 
ed a  garrison  consisting  or  Turkish  and 
other  soldiers,  in  the  employ  of  Djezzar 
Pacha,  when  general  Bonaparte  attacked 
t  A  breach  was  made  in  the  walls, 
March  7,  1799,  when,  according  to  the 
rules  of  war,  die  Turkish  commandant 
was  called  upon  to  surrender ;  instead  of 
which,  he  cut  off  the  head  of  the  messen- 
cer. .  The  fortress  was  taken  and  pillaged. 
Bonaparte,  in  his  letter  to  the  directoiy, 
23d  Ventose,  year  VII  (March  13, 1799), 
savH,  "At  five  o'clock,  we  were  masters 
of^the  city,  which,  during  24  hours,  was 
exposed  to  pillage  and  all  the  horrors  of 
war,  which  never  appeared  to  me  so  hid- 
eous." (See  Mhfunrea  de  ^apoUoriy  ecriU 
par  le  GMrcd  Baron  Gourgaud,  vol.  2, 
p.  376.)  3000  men,  says  the  duke  of  Ro- 
vigo,  in  his  Mhnoiresj  were  made  prison- 
ers, die  greater  part  of  whom  were  the  same 
soldiers  to  whom  life  and  liberty  had  been 
granted  at  £1  i^rish,  under  the  condition 

.  not  to  bear  arms  against  the  French  with- 
in a  year,  and  to  proceed  to  Bagdad.  At 
the  same  time,  news  was  received  that 
the  Porte,  after  paving  put  in  irons  all  the 
French  agents,  had  declared  war  against 
France,  and  assembled  an  army  at  Rhodes, 
which  was  to  be  sent  to  Egypt  To  give 
liberty  again  to  these  prisoners,  was  to 
send  recruits  to  the  Turiss;  to  conduct 
them  to  Egypt  under  on  escort,  would 
have  weakened  the  small  army  under  Bo- 
naparte's command  at  Jaffa.  A  council 
of  war  was  held,  and  it  was  determined 
that  all  ahoukl  be  put  to  the  sword.   Even 


Bounienne,  who  had  accompanied  Bona* 
parte  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  states  in 
his  Mimairesy  that  the  massacre  of  the 
remnant  of  the  garrison  of  Jaffa  was 
the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  two  coun- 
cils, at  which  M.  de  Bourrienne  himself 
was  present,  and  in  which  *<  horrible  act 
of  necessity,**  if  he  had  been  privileged 
to  vote,  he  would  have  concurred,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  justified  by  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, which  were  all  required  for  the 
French  army,  and  the  smallness  of  its 
numerical  force  in  the  midst  of  a  country 
where  every  individual  was  an  enemy* 
The  Egyptians  were  not,  as  has  been  of- 
ten asserted,  previously  separated  firom  the 
other  prisoners.  As  to  the  poisoning  those 
affected  with  the  plague,  M.  Bourrienne, 
whose  statements,  however,  cannot  alwavs 
be  admitted  unqualifiedly,  says  that  he 
knows  that  the  order  fer  poisoning  was  is- 
sued; but  Napoleon,  according  to  Las 
Cases,  told  him  that  no  opium  was  admin- 
istered. Las  Cases  also  (pvee,  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  inquiries  in  Paris,  among 
the  principal  actors  on  this  occasion,  that 
the  proposal  was  made  by  Bonaparte  to 
the  chief  p|iysician,  who  declincMl ;  that 
no  order  was  given  to  administer  opium ; 
and  that  there  was  not  a  ffrain  of  it,  at 
this  time,  in  the  army.  (Mhnarial  de 
SU.  Helene,  Paris,  1823-4,  page  268  et 
seq.) 

Jaoellones.    (See  Poland,) 

Jaoemahn,  Christian  Joseph,  librarian 
of  the  duchess  Amalia  of  Weimar,  was 
bom  1735,  in  DingelstMt,  and  destin- 
ed b^his  Cadiohc  parents  for  the  cloister. 
Having  escaped  from  the  Augustine 
monastery,  he  was  aflerwards  sent  to 
Rome,  as  a  penance.  He  lived  there  sev- 
eral years,  and  acquired  that  taste  for  Ital- 
ian literature  which  made  him  a  distin- 
guished writer  on  the  fine  arts  and  litera- 
ture of  Italv.  He  is  the  author  of  a  De- 
scription or  Tuscany ;  a  History  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  Italy  (3  vols.  8vo.) ,  a 
Magazine  of  Italian  Literature  (8  vols. 
8vo.) ;  the  Life  of  Galilei ;  an  Italian  and 
German  Dictionary  (2  vol&  8vo.) ;  and  an 
Italian  Grammar  ana  Chrestomathy.  He 
died  Feb.  4, 1804. 

Jaogernaut.    (See  JuggtmauL) 

Jago,  St.  ;  the  Spanish  for  Si,  James, 
(See  James,  SL) 

Jaoo,  St.;  one  of  the  laraestof  tho 
Cape  Veid  islands,  one  of  the  best 
cultivated,  and  most  fertile;  about  00 
miles  in  circumference.  The  people  in 
general  are  of  a  mixed  color,  except  the 
officers  of  government  and  most  of  the 
priests.     Cotton  is  produced   in  abun- 
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dance,  and  handsome  goods  are  made  of  it, 
of  which  no  small  quantity  is  exported. 
The  chief  fruits  of  uie  island,  besides  a 
profusion  of  plantains,  are  grapes,  citrons, 
lemons,  oranges,  musk  and  water-melons, 
limes,  guavas,  pomegranates,  quinces,  cus- 
tard-apples, papas,  &c  The  chief  towns 
areSt.  JaffoandPraya.  Lon.  23^  4(y  W. ; 
lat  15P  4' N. ;  population,  20,000. 

Jaoo  de  Cuba,  8t.  ;  a  town  in  the 
island  of  Cuba,  near  the  south  coast ;  k>n. 
76»y  W.;lataO°aKN.  It  is  situated  in 
the  interior  of  a  bay,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  about  six  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  was  long  considered  as  the  capital  of 
the  island,  but  is  much  reduced  nom  its 
former  splendor.  It  is  handsomely  built, 
and  contains  a  coU^e,  an  hospital,  a  cathe- 
dral, two  or  three  convents,  and  16  prima- 
ry schools.  It  has  a  large  trade,  princi- 
pally in  susar  and  tobacco.  It  hasa  eood 
haibor,  defended  by  a  casde  called  23 
Mono.  Population,  as  given  in  the  CStadro 
Estadislico  de  Cuba  (Havana,  1829),  is 
26,738.    Its  situation  is  unhealthy. 

Jaoo  de  Composteixa,  St.  (See 
CompoHdla.) 

Jaoo,  St.,  or  Santiago  ;  c^)ital  of  Chi- 
le.   (See  Saniie^.) 

Jaguar  (fiUs  onca,  linJ).  This  name, 
having  been  applied  to  several  different 
qpecies,  is  apt  to  create  some  degree  of 
confusion.  The  jaguar  holds  the  same 
rank  among  the  animals  of  the  new  con- 
tinent as  the  tiger  among  those  of  the  old. 
On  the  whole  upper  part  of  its  body, 
it  is  of  a  bright  yellowish  fiiwn  color, 
which  passes  on  the  throat,  belly,  and  in- 
side or  the  legs,  into  a  pure  white.  On 
this  ground,  the  head,  limbs  and  under 
sur&ce  are  covered  with  full  black  spots, 
of  various  sizes,  and  the  rest  of  the  body 
with  annular  patches,  either  with  a  black 

Eoint  in  tlie  centre,  or  formed  of  small 
lack  spots  arranged  in  a  circular  form. 
This  animal  is  found  in  the  swampy  for- 
ests of  South  America,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  lai^ge  rivera,  which  he 
swims  with  great  ease.  Of  his  power  of 
swimmins,  as  well  as  of  his  extraordina- 
ry strengm,  tlie  following  circumstance, 
related  by  D'Azara,  will  give  some  idea : — 
A  jaguar,  afler  having  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed a  horse,  carried  the  body  of  his 
victim  to  the  bank  of  a  broad  and  rapid 
river,  about  60  paces  distant,  over  which 
he  swam  with  his  prey,  and  then  dra^[cd 
it  into  the  adjoining  wood.  Possessed  of 
such  tremendous  powers,  this  animal  is 
the  dread  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
tries he  infests.  It  is  seldom,  however, 
that  he  attacks  the  human  race,  though  he 


will  not  diun  maxi  when  he  meets  widi 
him.  His  favorite  prey  appeara  to  be  the  ^ 
larger  quadrupeds,  such  as  oxen,  hones, 
sheep  and  dogs,  which  he  attacks  indis- 
criminately, and  in  the  same  treacherous 
manner  as  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  uniform- 
ly singling  out  the  last  of  a  herd  as  the 
object  of  attack.  When  he  has  made 
choice  of  a  victim,  he  springs  on  its  back, 
andfplacing  one  of  his  paws  upon  the  back 
of  die  head,  whilst  he  seizes  its  muzzle 
with  the  other,  twists  its  head  rouiid  with 
a  sudden  jerk,  thus  dislocating  its  spine, 
and  instantly  depriving  it  of^life.  The 
jaffuar  is  generally  considered  as  untam- 
able, and  to  maintain  his  savage  ferocity 
even  in  the  captive  state  ;  but  this  asser- 
tion is  amply  contradicted  b^  facts.  The 
inhabitants  of  South  Amenca  hunt  the 
jacuar  in  various  ways,  either  with  a  pack 
of  dogs  or  by  means  of  the  lasso  ;  this 
latter  mode,  however,  can  only  be  -em- 
ployed upon  plains  or  open  grounds.  The 
Indians  are  even  hardy  enough  to  attack 
tliis  formidable  creature,  single-handed, 
armed  with  a  lance  of  &ve  feet  in  length, 
and  their  left  arm  enveloped  in  a  sheep 
skin  ;  by  means  of  which,  they  frustrate 
the  fLrst  onset  of  the  furious  animal,  and 
gain  sufficient  time  to  plunge  their  weap- 
on into  his  bodv,  before  he  has  time.ror 
a  second  attack.  Notwithstanding  the 
strength  and  ferocity  of  the  jaguar,  he 
finds  a  powerful  opponent  in  the  great  ant- 
eater,  although  this  latter  animal  has  no 
teedi  to  defend  himself;  as  soon  as  the 
jaguar  attacks  the  ant-eater,  it  lies  down 
on  its  back,  and  suffocates  or  strangles 
him  with  its  long  claws. 

Jahn,  Frederic  Louis ;  inVentor  of  the 
modem  system  of  gynmastics,  bom  in 
1778,  in  Pomerania,  in  the  vOlage  of 
Lanz,  near  Lenzen.  His  father  was  a  cler- 
syman.  He  studied  in  Jena,  Halle  and 
Grei&walde,  and  exerted  himsdf  much 
to  suppress  the  LcmdsmcMsdu^ten  (combi- 
nations of  the  students,  according  to  the 
sections  of  the  country  to  which  they  be- 
longed), which  excited  so  much  sectional 
feehng  among  them.  (For  an  account  of 
these  zifOndlnium^cAa/ten,  see  Vnwerrities,) 
In  1809,  he  went  to  Berlin,  and  became 
an  instmcter  in  a  private  institution.  At 
that  time,  the  French  were  masters  of 
Germany,  and  the  best  means  of  prepar- 
ing the  Gennans  for  a  contest  with  tncir 
oppressors  constantly  employed  the  mind 
of  Jahn  and  others  of  his  countrymen. 
With  the  view  of  exciting  patriotic  feel- 
ing aiAong  the  young  men  of  Germany, 
he  established,  in  1811,  his  first  gymnasium. 
No  conversation  was  perautted  in  French, 
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or  in  any  language  but  their  own ;  nation- 
al MtigB  were  sung.  Gymnastic  exercises 
bad  long  before  been  introduced  into 
Schre{^enthal,  by  Guts-muths;  butJahn 
first  conceived  tne  idea  of  making  gym- 
nasia national  establishments  for  educa- 
tion. (See  GvmnagHes.)  During  the  war 
which  soon  after  broke  out  between  €rer- 
oiany  and  France,  the  gymnasia  were 
suspended ;  but  when  peace  was  con- 
eluded,  in  1814,  Jahn  reopen^  his  insti- 
tutions, and  exerted  all  his  powers  again 
to  make  them  schools  of  patriotism.  In  the 
meantime,  the  liberal  spirit  which  spread 
oiFertibie  continent  of  Europe,  found  its 
way  into  the  gymnasia.  The  German  gov- 
emments  began  to  dread  the  efiects  of  that 
love  of  fieedom  in  the  nation,  which  they 
had  themselves  used  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  French.  After  the  murder  of  Kotze- 
bue,  by  the  student  Sand,  the  govem- 
menti  fearing  or  professing  to  fear  the  ex- 
istence of  secret  combinations  of  a  polit- 
ical character  in  the  gymnasia,  Jahn  and 
many  of  his  friends  were  arrested,  and 
treated  in  a  very  arbitraiy  and  illesal  man- 
ner. In  1825,  the  tribunal  at  Frankfort 
declared  Jahn  to  be  innocent  Several  of 
hia  scholars  were  also  imprisoned,  and, 
after  a  long  confinement,  liberated  without 
trial 

Jahn,  John,  bom  at  Taswitz,  in  Mora- 
via, in  1750,  professor  of  theology  in  the 
univerraty  of  Vienna,  died  in  August, 
1816.  Jahn  published,  among  other  works, 
a  Chaldaic  and  Syriac  Grammar  (Vienna, 
1798) ;  Arabian  Granunar  (1796) ;  Bibli- 
cal Archeology  (2  vols.,  ib.,  1797  to  1800 ; 
ad  edit,  ib.,  1817  to  1818,  port  of  which 
has  been  translated  into  English,  under  the 
title  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  Ando- 
ver,  1828} ;  Eiementarbuch  dtr  HAraischen 
radujiyols^lT^y^ArabischeCkrestoma- 
^1802];  bdrodadioinlAJbrosSourosveteris 
derU  (ib.,  1804 ;  3d  edit,  ib.,  1825) ;  ^- 
dut^ogia  BiblHca^  an  abridgment,  m  Lat- 
in, of  the  laner  work  on  Biblical  Ar- 
chflBobgy  in  German  (Vienna,  1804;  2d 
edit.,  Vienna,  1814),  nranslated  into  Eng- 
lish (Andover,  Ist  edit,  1823;  2d  edit, 
1827);  GrammaHca  Hdraica  (ib.,  1809); 
VaJUcinia  PropAetoruii^Ctmimettfarntf  trUx" 
CUB  in  Uhros  Prophdearum  vet.  Ikstcan.  (ib. 
1815);  Api^endix  to  his  theok)gicai  works 
(1821). 

Jail,  or  Gaol  ;  aprison  or  place  of  le- 
gal coi^ement  This  word  is  formed 
trcmi  the  French  geoU,  and  that  from  the 
bariMTOin  Lb^  word  geokij  gtwla^  gayola 
(a  cage) ;  whence  the  Picards  still  call  a 
bird-cage  gcofcUe.  (For  some  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  prisons,  see  Prwon.) 
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Jalap  has  received  its  name  from  be- 
ing principally  brought  from  the  envux>ns  of 
Xalapa ;  though  the  plant  which  produces 
It  is  abundant  in  other  parts  of  Mexico, 
even  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Vera 
Cruz.  It  is  much  employed  in  medicine, 
as  a  very  valuable  purgative,  and  has  been 
known  m  Europe  since  the  year  1610.  It 
is  exported  exclusively  from  Vera  Cruz,  to 
the  amount  of  about  400,000  pounds  annu- 
ally. The  plant  is  the  convokndus  jalapa 
of  authors,  an  herbaceous  twining  vine, 
having  entire  cordate  or  three  tofivelobed 
leaves,  and  large  white  flowers  with  pur- 
ple veins.  The  root,  which  is  the  part 
employed,  is  very  large,  sometimes  weigh* 
in?  50  pounds. 

Jamaica  ;  one  of  the  West  India  islands, 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  and  the 
most  considerable  and  valuable  of  her 
possessions  in  that  quarter.  It  is  of  an 
oval  form,  about  150  miles  in  length,  and, 
on  a  medium,  about  40  miles  in  breadth  ; 
lying  30  leagues  west  of  St  Domingo.  A 
lofty  range  of  mountains,  called  the  Blue 
mountains,  runs  through  the  whole  island 
from  east  to  west,  dividing  it  into  two 
parts,  and  rising  in  some  of  its  most  ele- 
vated peaks  to  7431  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  On  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  these  mountains,  the  aspect  of  the 
country  is  extremely  different  On  the 
north  fflde  of  the  island,  the  land  rises 
from  the  shore  into  hills,  which  are  more 
remarkable  for  beauty  than  boldness,  be- 
ing all  of  gentie  acclivity,  and  commonly 
senarated  from  each  other  by  spacious 
vaJes  and  romantic  inequalities.  Eveiy 
valley  has  its  rivulet,  and  every  hill  its 
cascade.  On  the  southern  side  of  the 
island,  the  scenery  is  of  a  different  nature, 
consisting  of  the  stupendous  ridges  of  the 
Blue  mountains,  of  abrupt  precipices  and 
inaccessible  cli^  approachmg  me  shore. 
The  soil  of  Jamaica  is  in  some  places 
deep  and  fertile  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  £d- 
vTBTdB  pronounces  it  to  be  an  unfruitfhl 
and  laborious  countiy,  compared  vrith 
those  which  have  been  generally  regarded 
as  fertile.  He  calculates  the  island  to  con- 
tain 4,080,000  acres,  of  which  not  more 
than  about  2,000,000  have  been  granted  to 
individuals  by  .patent  from  the  crown. 
The  island  is  well  watered.  There  are 
about  100  rivers,  which  take  their  rise  in 
the  mountains,  and  run,  commonly  vrith 
great  rapidity,  to  the  sea  on  both  sides  of 
uie  island.  None  of  them  are  navigable, 
except  for  boats.  Black  river  is  the  deep- 
est, and  has  the  greatest  current  There 
are  sprmgs,  both  sulphureous  and  chalyb- 
eate, in  difierent  parts  of  the  country 
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The  climate  of  Jamaica  on  the  olaios  is 
hot,  the  average  heat  from  Juoe  to  Novem- 
ber inclunve,  being  80^  Fahr^  and,  in  the 
colder  season,  from  70  to  80.  On  the 
higher  grounds,  the  heat  is  less.  The 
year,  as  in  all  tropical  countries,  may  be 
divided  between  the  wet  and  dry  seasons. 
Sugar,  indigo,  cotton  and  coffee  are  the 
most  important  natural  productions  of  Ja- 
maica. Maize,  or  Indian,  and  Guinea 
com,  and  rice,  are  also  cultivated.  The 
bread-fruit  tree,  with  several  other  useful 
plants,  has  been  introduced  by  the  exer- 
tions of  sir  Joseph  Banks.  The  island  al- 
so abounds  with  different  kinds  of  sraas, 
of  excellent  quality.  The  several  kinds 
of  kitchen  garden  produce,  namely,  those 
edible  roots  and  pulse  which  are  in  use 
throughout  Europe,  thrive  well  in  the 
mountainous  parts.  There  are  also  ex- 
cellent vegetables  of  native  growth.  The 
other  indigenous  productions  are  plantains, 
bananas,  yams  oi  several  varieties,  calalue 
(a  species  of  spinace),  eddoes,  cassavi  and 
sweet  potatoes.  Fruits  are  found  in  equal 
perfection  and  variety,  and  no  country  af- 
fords so  magnificent  a  dessert  The  moun- 
tains are  also  covered  with  extensive 
woods,  contaiiiinff  excellent  timbers,  some 
of  which  are  of  prodigious  growth  and 
solidity  ;  while  others,  as  the  well  known 
mahogany,  are  well  adapted  for  cabinet 
work.  The  indigenous  quadrupeds  of  the 
island  were  the  agouti,  the  pecare  or  Mexi- 
can hog,  the  armadillo,  the  opossum,  the 


raccoon,  the  musk-rat,  the  afco,  and  the 
monkey.  The  agouti  perhaps  remains, 
and  the  raccoon  was  numerous  in  the  time 
of  sir  Hans  Sloane.  The  other  animals 
are  extirpated.  Of  the  lizard,  there  are 
many  varieties.  The  woods  and  marshes 
abound  in  great  variety  of  wild  fowl, 
some  of  exquisite  flavor.  Parrots  are  still 
found  in  the  groves  ;  but  the  flamingo  is 
nowhere  to  hs  seen.  The  limit  of  the 
miasmata  and  pestilential  atmosphere,  in 
this  zone,  is  supposed  to  be  at  an  elevation 
of  about  ISOO  feet  above  the  sea.  At  that 
heiffht,  the  air  is  perfectly  salubrious.  The 
high  district,  called  Pedro  jdams,  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  Jamaica,is  said,by  Bryan 
Edwards,  to  vie  with  any  spot  on  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  globe,  in  the  mildness  of  its 
temperature  and  the  purity  of  its  air.  At 
the  estate  of  Cold  Spring,  4200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  he  thought  the  cli- 
mate the  most  delightful  he  had  ever  ex- 
perienced ;  the  thermometer  seldom  falls 
below  55^,  or  exceeds  70^ ;  biJa  many 
English  fiuits,  as  the  apple,  peach, 
strawberry,  &c.,  flourish  there  in  perfec- 
tion.   Jamaica  is  situated  near  the  limits 


of  the  great  volcanic  region  of  Booth 
America,  and  it  is,  in  conseauence,  liable 
to  earthquakes.  Jime  7, 1802,  at  mid-day, 
an  earthquake  destroyed  the  town  of  Port 
Royal.  The  convulsion  lasted  about  three 
minutes,  when  the  town  sunk  several  ftth- 
oms  under  water.  The  walb  of  the 
buildings  may  still  be  seen  in  cakn  weath- 
er. The  heavy  buildings  throughout  the 
island  were  thrown  down,  shattered  moun- 
tains ruined  many  settlements,  general 
sickness  ensued,  order  and  industry  were 
at  an  end,  and  a  mischievous  confusion 

Prevailed  until  the  terror  subsided ;  3000 
ves  were  lost  by  this  visitation.  Smart 
shocks  are  fek  almost  every  year ;  in  1802, 
and  again  in  1816,  they  were  more  violent 
than  usual.  Hurricanes  are  more  fiequent, 
and,  in  many  cases,  more  terrible  and  de- 
suructive  than  earthquakes.  A  succession 
of  hurricanes  desolated  this  and  some  of 
the  neighborinff  islands  for  seven  years, 
beginning  in  1780,  with  the  exception  on- 
ly of  17&  and  178a  The  first,  in  1780, 
was  much  the  most  destructive.  The 
amount  of  property  destroyed  exceeded 
2,000,000  pounds  steriing.  The  grazing 
farms  have  lately  increued  much,  and 
homed  catde  are  abundant  They  feed 
on  Guinea  grass,  which  was  introduced 
by  means  of  seeds  brought  and  dropped 
by  birds,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  centu- 
ry. The  oxen  are  chiefly  from  the  Span- 
ish breed,  small,  but  hardy.  The  sheep 
are  said  to  have  been  originally  African. 
The  swine  are  smaller  than  those  of  Eu- 
rope, and  have  short  pointed  ears.  The 
pork  is  said  to  be  much  whiter  and  sweet- 
er than  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  wild 
hog  abounds  in  the  remote  woods.  The 
chase  of  the  wild  boar  is  a  &vorite  diver- 
sion of  the  Creole  whites.  The  Creole 
horses  are  small,  but  active.  The  Englisfa 
and  North  American  horees  do  not  so  well 
endure  the  climate.  The  mules  do  the 
heavy  work  of  the  plantations,  and  are  ca- 
pable of  enduring  twice  as  much  fatisue 
as  a  horse.  The  hitter  is  seldom  used  as 
a  beast  of  burden.  The  carts  and  wagons 
are  drawn  by  oxen.  The  rats  are  very 
numerous  and  destructive,  particulariy  to 
the  sumr  cane ;  in  some  years,  whole 
fields  of  this  plant  are  as  completelv  de- 
stroyed by  them  as  if  a  Might  had  alight- 
ed on  them.  Eight  or  ten  hogsheads  of 
sugar  are  supposed  to  be  annually  lost  in 
this  way  out  of  eveiy  hundred.  50,000 
rata  have  been  caught  on  some  properties 
in  a  nngle  year,  but  no  sensible  dmiinution 
of  their  number  takes  place.  The  nomem 
eat  them  dressed  in  molasses.  The  ^gis- 
lature  of  Jamaica  is  composed  of  the  gov- 
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of  a  council  nominated  by  the 
crown,  consistinff  of  12  gentlemen,  and  a 
house  of  aasemDiy  containinff  ,43  mem^ 
ben,  who  are  elected  by  thelroehOldefB. 
The  most  important  articles  of  export 
produced  in  the  island  are  sugar,  rum, 
molames,  coiiee,  cocoa,  cotton,  indiffo,  pi- 
mento and  ginger.  Population  of  Jamai- 
ca at  different  periods : 

Tmtb.  WUtea.      FVu  Peoplt  ^  Color,     Savoo, 

1658  .  .  .  4,500 1,400 

1787  .  .  90,000 10,000.  .  .250,000 

The  slaves  amounted  in  1812,  to  319,912  ; 
in  1817,  to  346,150;  in  1836,  331,119. 
This  decrease  is, owing  chiefly  to  the 
manumission  of  the  slaves.  iThe  free 
people  were  supposed,  in  1812,  to  amount 
to  40,000 ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  whites 
alone  exceed  that  number  at  present,  that 
the  free  people  of  color  are  as  many 
more,  and  that  the  whole  population  ex- 
ceeds 400,000.  The  capiml  is  St  Jago  de 
la  Vega,  or  S|)anish  Town  (7000  inhabi- 
tanti).  Kingston  is  the  principal  place  in 
tlie  island  (35,000  inhabitants).  Lon.  76^ 
45^  W.;  laLl8'12'N. 

mBtorical  Sketch. — Jamaica  was  discov- 
ered by  Columbus,  May  3,  1494,  in  his 
second  expedition  to  the  new  world.  In 
June,  1503,  being  on  his  return  from  Vera- 
gua  to  Hispaniola,  he  was  driven  by  tem- 
pestuous weather  uimn  this  island,  where 
he  remained  upwaras  of  12  months,  having 
lost  his  vessels,  and  suffered  every  variety 
of  hardship.  After  his  death,  his  son 
Diego,  as  hereditary  viceroy  of  the  coun- 
tries discovered  by  his  father,  sent  out,  in 
1509,  to  Jamaica,  Juan  de  Esquivel,  who 
conciliated  the  natives  by  his  kindness  ; 
and  the  island  prospered  under  his  admin- 
istration. His  successors,  however,  appear 
to  have  adopted  the  cniel  {K)licy  of  other 
governors  of  that  period .  So  entire  was  the 
extermination  of  the  Indians  at  Jamaica, 
that  of  a  population  of  60,000  persons  living 
at  the  discovery  of  Columbus,  not  a  single 
descendant  was  alive  little  more  than  a 
centuiy  and  a  half  afterwards.  In  1596,  an 
Endish  party  took  the  capital,  and  deliver- 
ed it  up  to  pillage.  Forty  years  after- 
wards, it  was  again  invaded  by  a  force 
from  the  Windward  islands,  and  the  town 
of  St  Jago  de  la  Vega  was  plundered. 
Jamaica  was  finally  conquered  by  the 
English  during  the  administration  of  Oli- 
ver CromwelE  The  whole  number  of 
whites  at  this  time  did  not  exceed  1500, 
and  the  number  of  negroes  was  about  the 
same.  The  Spanish  inhabitants,  rendered 
desperate  by  oppression,  made  a  manly 
resistance,  and  for  a  long  time  the  English 
were  harassed  bv  their  vindictive  incur- 
sions.   Cromwell  encouraged  emigration, 


both  fix)m  Great  Britun  and  the  other  colo- 
nies in  the  West  Indies.  Two  or  three  thou- 
sand pereons  were  engaged  by  Henry 
Cromwell  in  Ireland,  and  a  considerable 
number  embarked  from  Scotiand  for  this 
purpose ;  and,  in  the  hands  of  governor 
D^Oyley,  the  government  was  administer- 
ed with  energy.  In  May,  1658,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Spaniards  to  recover  the 
island ;  but  the  force  which  landed  for  this 
purpose  was  repulsed.  About  this  time, 
the  settiement  became  the  resort  of  the 
buccaneers,  who  spent  their  immense 
gains  in  characteristic  extravagance,  and 
enriched  the  inhabitants.  After  the  resto- 
ration of  Charles  II,  Jamaica  became  a 
place  of  refu^  for  many  republicans  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  civil 
contest  One  of  the  first  measures  of  the 
monareh  was  to  continue  D'Oyley  in  of- 
fice, and  authorize  the  election  of  a  coun- 
cil and  assembly  of  representatives  by  the 
people.  This,  which  was  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  a  reguhur  civil  government, 
the  island  having  fc«en  previouay  govemed 
by  martial  law,  took  place  in  1631.  Af- 
terwards, controversies  arose  between  the 
assembly  and  the  crown,  which  unsettied 
the  affiius  of  Jamaica  for  a  space  of  fifty 
years.  At  length,  in  1728,  a  compromise 
was  effected.  The  assembly  consented  to 
scttie  on  the  crown  a  standing  revenue  of 
£8000  per  annum,  on  certain  conditions, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  principal : 
1.  That  the  quit  rents  arising  within  the 
idand  should  form  nan  of  tiie  revenue : 
SL  that  the  bodv  of^  their  laws  should 
receive  the  royal  assent;  and,  3.  that  all 
such  laws  and  statutes  of  England,  as  had 
been  esteemed  laws  in  the  ismnd,  should 
continue  such.  The  most  important 
event  in  the  recent  histoiy  of  Jamaica,  is 
the  final  overthrow  and  exile  of  that  for- 
midable band  of  fugitive  negroes,  who,  un- 
der the  name  of  Jnaroons,  JEad  formed  an 
independent  and  hostile  community  in  the 
island,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century. 
On  the  conquest  of  the  island  from  the 
Spaniards,  a  multitude  of  African  slaves 
fled  to  the  mountains,  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  invaders,  and  maintained  them- 
selves in  these  fasmesses  in  spite  of  all  their 
efforts.  Their  numbere  were  continually 
increased  by  the  accession  of  deserting 
slaves,  and  a  harassing  conflict  was  kept 
up  with  the  whites,  in  which  the  jatter 
were  the  principal  sufferera.  In  1736,  an 
accommodation  was  effected,  and  a  spe- 
cies of  independence  guarantied  to  these 
hardy  outlaws ;  but  at  kngth,  in  1795,  hos- 
tilities broke  out  again.  The  activity  and 
skill  of  the  Maroons  rendered  them  an 
overmatch  for  the  great  ^^c*   bretight 
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aflavDst  them.  In  this  state  of  things,  the 
luitish  resorted  to  the  use  of  blood-hounds, 
100  of  wliich  were  imported  from  Cuba, 
and,  under  the  direction  of  experienced 
huntsmen,  were  let  loose  upon  tlie  moun- 
taineers, to  seize  and  tear  the  unhappy 
fugitives.  Thus  hunted  down  like  wild 
beasts,  and  hemmed  in  by  a  force  too 
powerful  to  be  overcome,  they  had  no  al- 
ternative but  submission.  The  expulsion 
of  this  brave  and  unhappy  race  was  de- 
termined upon,  and  finally  carried  into 
effect  Atx)ut  600  were  transported  to 
the  cold  and  bleak  shores  of  Nova  Scotia, 
where  many  of  them  perished  miserably. 
(See  Long's  HisL  of  Jamaica  (3  vols.,  1774) ; 
Edwanl?s  HisL  of  ike  W.  Indies  (1809); 
Roughley's/amotcaPton^^  Guuie(1820). 

JiJffBLicHus ;  an  eminent  philosopher,  a 
native  of  Chalcis,  in  Coelosyria,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  ceutuiy. 
He  was  the  scholar  of  Anatolius  and  of 
Porphyry,  and,  having  become  perfect  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  Plotinian  school,  he 
taught  with  vast  reputation.  He  professed 
to  perfonn  wondeis  by  the  aid  or  invisible 
bem^  His  writings  discover  extensive 
leadmg^  but  his  style  is  inelegant,  and  he 
borrows  fieely,  especially  from  Porphyry. 
The  school  of  Jamblichus  produced  many 
eclectic  philosophers,  who  were  dicpersed 
throughout  the  Roman  empire.  The 
philosophical  works  of  Jamblichus,  now 
extant,  are,  the  Life  of  Pythagoras  ;  an 
Exhortation  to  the  Smdy  of  Philoso|rfiy ; 
Three  Books  on  Mathematical  Learning ; 
a  Commentary  upon  Nicomachus's  Insti- 
tutes of  Arithmetic  ;  and  a  Treatise  on 
the  Mysteries  of  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans 
and  Assyrians.  St  Jerome  states  that  he 
also  wrote  a  copious  commentary  on  the 
golden  veises  of  Pythagoras.  He  died 
about  333.  This  Jambljchus  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  person  of  the  same 
name,  to  whom  the  emperor  Julian  ded- 
icates his  episdes,  for  Julian  was  scarcely 
bom  when  the  successor  of  Porphyiy 
died.  The  best  editions  of  Jambhchus 
are  these:  De  Mjfst.  Egypt.  ChakL  d  Jls- 
n/r.  nee  non  aUi  Ttactatus  pkUosophici, 
Aldus  (Venice,  1497);  De  Myst.  Egypt, 
nee  non  Porphwii  Epistola,  dtc,  Gr.  dZat., 
Gale  (Oxon.  1678) ;  and  De  Vita  Pythag., 
Gr.  etLat,  Kuster  (Amsterdam,  1704, 4to. 

James,  St.,  called  the  Greater,  die  son 
of  Zebedee  and  the  brother  of  John  the 
evangelist,  was  bom  at  Bethsaida  in  Gali- 
lee. He  was  called  to  be  a&  aposde,  to- 
gether with  St.  John,  as  they  were  mend- 
mg  their  nets  with  their  fether,  Zebedee, 
who  was  a  fisherman.  Christ  gave  Aem 
the  name  of  Boanerges,  or  sons  of  ^Jbin- 


dtr.  They  then  followed  Christ,  were 
witnesses  with  St  Peter  of  the  transfigura- 
tion on  mount  Tabor,  and  accompanied 
our  Lord  in  the  garden  of  Olives.  It  m 
believed  that  St  James  first  preached  the 
gospel  to  the  dispersed  Jews,  and  after- 
wards returned  to  Judea,  where  he 
preached  at  Jerusalem,  when  the  Jews 
stirred  u»  Herod  Agrippa  against  lum» 
who  put  him  to  a  cruel  death,  about  the 
year  44.  Thus  St.  James  was  the  first  of 
the  aposdes  who  suffered  martyrdom. 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  relates  that 
his  accuser  was  so  struck  with  his  con- 
stancy, that  he  became  converted,  and  suf- 
fered with  him.  There  is  a  magnificent 
church  at  Jerusalem^  which  bears  the 
name  of  SL  Jamts,  and  belongs  to  the  Ar- 
menians. The  Spaniards  pretend  that 
they  had  St.  James  for  their  apostle,  and 
boost  of  possessing  his  body ;  but  Baronius, 
in  his  annals,  refutes  their  pretensions. 
— James,  St.,  called  the  LeM,  an  aposde, 
the  brother  of  Jude,  and  the  son  of  Cle- 
ophas  and  Maijr,  the  sister  of  the  roodier 
of  our  Lord,  is  called  in  Scripture  the 
Just,  and  the  hrothsr  of  Jesus,  who  ap- 
peared to  him  in  particular  after  his  reaur- 
rection.  He  was  the  first  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem when  Ananias  II,  high  priest  of 
the  Jews,  catised  him  to  be  condemned 
and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  people 
and  the  Pharisees,  who  threw  him  dowa 
from  the  steps  of  the  temple,  when  a  ftiller 
dashed  out  nis  brains  with  a  club,  about 
the  vear  62.  He  vras  the  author  of  tbe 
epistle  which  bears  his  name. 

Jamss,  St.,  op  the  Swoed  T 
Espada) ;  a  military  order  in  Spain,  Insti- 
tuted in  1170,  by  Ferdinand  II,  king  of 
Leon,  to  stop  the  incursions  of  the  Moors. 
The  knights  must  prove  their  descent  fix>m 
fiunihee  that  have  been  noble  on  both  sides 
for  four  generations,  and  that  their  ances- 
tors have  neither  been  Jews,  Saracens  nor 
heretics,  nor  called  in  question  by  the  in- 
quisition. Their  vows  are  those  of  nover- 
tv,  obedience,  conjugal  fidelity,  and  tne  de- 
fence of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
holv  virgin. 

Jam£s  I,  king  of  Scodand,of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  bom  in  1394,  was  the  son  of 
Robert  III,  by  Annabella  Drummood. 
In  1405,  his  fiither  sent  him  to  France,  in 
order  tliat  he  might  escape  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  exposed  by  die  ambition  of 
his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Albany ;  but,  behdg 
taken  by  an  English  squadron,  he  and  bis 
suite  were  carri^  prisoners  to  the  Tower 
of  London.  Here  he  received  an  excel* 
lent  education  from  Henry  IV  of  Engkind, 
and,  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  captivity,  ap- 
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plied  himself  to  those  poetical  and  literary 
pufKiits,  the  eadstinff  evidences  of  which 
do  him  honor.  Robert  III  died  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  James  was  proclaimed 
king ;  but,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
reign  of  Heniy  IV,  and  the  whole  of  that 
of  Hemy  V,  he  was  ungenerously  detain- 
ed in  England,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
alliance  of  Scotland  with  France.  This 
did  not,  however,  prevent  the  apprehend- 
ed result  At  length,  under  the  regency 
of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  he  was  restored 
to  his  kingdom,  after  a  detention  of  18 
years,  at  vvnich  time  ho  was  in  his  30th 
year,  and  highly  accomplished,  both  men- 
tally and  in  the  manly  exercises.  He 
married  Joanna  Beaufort,  a  lady  of  dis- 
tinguished beauty,  of  the  blood  royal  of 
England,  who  is  thought  to  be  the  fiiir 
dame  alluded  to  in  his  pleasing  poem  of 
the  King's  Quhair,  of  whom  he  became 
enamored,  from  beholding  her  in  the  royal 
gardens  £bom  the  vrindows  of  his  apart- 
ments, while  a  captive  in  Windsor  castle. 
On  his  return  to  Scotland,  finding  that  the 
duke  of  Albany  and  his  son  had  alienated 
many  of  the  most  valuable  possessiQ^  of 
the  crown,  he  caused  them  to  be  convicted 
and  executed  as  traitora,  and  their  estates 
to  be  confiscated.  These  and  some  other 
strong  measures  in  the  resumption  of  im- 
provident granta,  under  the  regency  of 
the  dukes  of  Albany,  were  atoned  for  by 
the  enactment  of  many  good  laws  in  his 
parliaments  ;  and,  as  far  as  a  lawless  no- 
bility would  allow  them  to  l)e  put  in  prac- 
tice, they  much  improved  the  state  of 
society  in  Scotland.  In  1436,  he  renewed 
the  Scottish  alliance  with  France,  giving 
his  daughter  Marsaret  in  marriage  to  the 
dauphin,  and  sending  with  her  a  splendid 
train  and  a  large  body  of  troops.  A  fruit- 
less endeavor  of  the  English  to  prevent 
this  marriage,  by  intercepting  the  Scottish 
fleet  in  its  passage,  so  exasperated  James, 
that  he  declared  war  against  England.  He 
was,  however,  on  such  bad  terms  with  his 
nobility,  in  coiiseouence  of  his  endeavors 
to  cuib  their  amoition  and  improve  bis 
revenue,  that  he  was  obliged  to  disband 
his  army,  under  the  apprehension  of  a 
conspiracy.  He  then  retired  to  the  Car- 
thusian monasteiy  of  Perth,  which  he 
had  himself  founded,  where  he  lived  in  a 
state  of  privacy,  which  facilitated  the  suc- 
cess of  a  plot  formed  against  his  life. 
The  chief  actors  in  this  tragedy  were 
Robert  Graham,  and  Walter,  earl  ofAthol, 
the  king's  uncle,  the  former  of  whom  was 
actuated  by  revenge  for  the  resumption 
of  some  famds  improperly  granted  to  his 
fiunily,  and  the  latter  bv  the  nopes  of  suc- 


ceeding to  the  crown.  By  means  of 
bribery,  the  assassins  gained  admission  to 
the  king's  apartment ;  and  an  alarm  being 
raised,  the  queen's  ladies  attempted  to 
secure  the  chamber  door.  One  of  them, 
Catharine  Douglas,  thrust  her  arm  through 
the  staple,  in  which  state  she  remained 
until  it  was  dreadfully  broken  by  the  as- 
sailants. The  instant  the  assassins  got 
into  the  apartments,  they  dragged  the  king 
from  his  concealment,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
cries  and  remonstrances  of  the  queen, 
who  in  vain  threw  herself  between  them 
and  the  object  of  their  resentment,  out 
bun  to  death  by  multiplied  wounds.  He 
perished  in  the  44th  year  of  his  ace,  and 
13th  of  hisieign,  Feb.  20,  1437,  leaving 
one  son  and  five  daughters ;  and  his  mur- 
der was  punished  by  the  deaths  of 
the  conspirators  in  exquisite  tortures. 
The  king,  who  may  be  said  to  have  fallen 
a  martyr  to  his  attempts  to  abolish  the 
anarphy  and  disorder  which  prevailed 
throughout  his  kingdom,  holds  no  incon- 
^derable  place  in  the  catalo^e  of  royal 
authors,  by  his  poems  of  the  long's  Quhair, 
already  mentioned,  Christ's  Kirk  o'  the 
Green,  &c.,  the  latter  of  which  is  humor- 
ously descriptive  of  the  manners  and  pas- 
times of  the  age.  James  is  also  said  to  have 
been  a  skilful  musician,  and  some  attribute 
to  him  the  composition  of  several  of  the 
most  admired  of  the  Scottish  melodies ;  but 
of  this  doctor  Bumey  is  much  inclined 
to  doubt  An  accurate  list  of  the  works 
of  James  I  will  be  found  in  Park's  edition 
of  Walpole's  Royal  and  Noble  Authors. 

James  V  of  Scotland  succeeded,  in 
1513,  at  the  death  of  his  fiither,  James  IV, 
though  only  18  months  old.  His  mother, 
Margaret  of  England,  governed  during 
his  childhood ;  but,  at  the  age  of  17,  he 
assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and,  in 
lS35j  married  Magdalen,  daughter  of  Fran- 
cis I,  who  died  two  years  afler.  He  after- 
wards married  Mary  of  Lorraine,  widow 
of  Louis  of  Orleans,  and  died  Dec.  13, 
1543,  leavmg  the  throne  to  his  only  child, 
Mary  Stuart,  who  was  bom  only  eight 
days  before  his  death. 

Jambs  I.  of  England,  and  VI  of  Scot- 
land, was  the  son  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scot- 
land, by  her  cousin  Henry  lord  Damley. 
He  was  bom  at  Edmburgh  casde,  m  June, 
1566,  at  the  unfortunate  jseriod  when  his 
mother  was  at  variance  with  her  husband, 
and  bad  begun  to  ^x  her  affections  on  the 
earl  of  Botfawell.  In  th#  stomiy  and  dis- 
graceful times  which  followed,  the  infant 
prince  was  committed  to  the  charge  of 
the  eari  of  Mar ;  and,  in  the  foltowing  year, 
Mary  being  forced  to  resign  the  crovm,  he 
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was  solemnly  crowned  at  Stirling,  and 
from  that  tbne  all  public  acts  ran  in  his 
name.  His  childhood  was  passed  in  ciyil 
wars,  under  the  regencies  of  Murray,  Mar 
and  Morton,  during  which  time  he  resided 
in  Stirling  castle,  under  the  tuition  of  the 
celebrated  Buchanan.  His  progress  in 
school-learning  was  rapid ;  but,  as  his  char- 
acter opened,  an  instabiliw  and  weakness 
of  temper  became  manliest,  which  indi- 
cated what,  in  the  sequel,  proved  to  be 
the  case,  that  he  would  become  an  ea^ 
prey  to  flatterers,  and  his  reign  be  marked 
by  mjudicious  favoritism.  From  the  first, 
too,  he  seems  to  have  imbibed  those  ex- 
tdted  notions  of  the  royal  authority  ami 
divine  right  which  proved  so  injurious  to  his 
posteri^.  Some  injudicious  measures,  in 
the  spirit  of  these  opinions,  early  produced  a 
conspiracy  of  his  nobles  against  him,  who, 
in  1582,  took  possession  of  his  person  at 
Ruthven  casUe.  A  new  confederacy, 
however,  effected  his  liberation,  and  he 
again  put  himself  under  the  direction  of 
his  favorite,  the  earl  of  Arran.  The  pol- 
icy of  queen  Elizabeth,  whose  apprehen- 
sions from  the  Catholic  party  in  ravor  of 
Mary,  led  her  to  employ  every  art  to  keep 
up  a  dissatisfied  party  in  Scotland,  was 
gready  assisted  by  the  violent  and  unprin- 
cipled measures  of  Arran  against  the  con- 
nexions of  the  late  conspirators,  many  of 
whom  fled  to  England.  When,  howev- 
er, it  became  apparent  that  the  life  of  his 
mother  was  in  danger  from  the  sentence 
of  an  English  judicature,  James,  who  had 
hitherto  treated  her  vei^  irreverentiv,  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  mtcrfore.  He  ac- 
cordingly wrote  a  menacing  letter  to  Eliz- 
abeth on  the  subject,  appealed  to  other 
courts  for  assistance,  and  assembled  his 
nobles,  who  promised  to  assist  him  either 
to  prevent  or  revenge  that  queen^s  injus- 
tice. When  the  news  of  the  catastrophe 
arrived,  he  rejected  with  proper  spirit  the 
excuses  of  Elizabeth,  and  prepared  for 
hostilities;  but  he  was  finally  prevented 
from  engaging  in  actual  war  by  the  inad- 
equacy of  his  resources.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  his  majority  was  to  reconcile  the 
feuds  of  his  nolnlity,  whom,  for  that  pur- 
pose, he  invited  to  a  grand  festival  at  Ho- 
I3rrood  house.  On  the  threatened  invasion 
of  England  by  Philip  II,  he  judiciously 
resolved  to  assist  Elizabeth  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  was  zealously  supported 
by  his  people  for  the  preservation  of  Prot- 
estantism, who  entered  into  a  national 
covenant  to  maintain  it  In  1589,  James 
iiianied  Anns^  daughter  of  Frederic,  king 
of  DenmariL  On  his  return  home,  after 
poasmg  the  winter  in  festivities  at  Copen- 


hagen, he  was  in  some  danger  fiiom  con- 
spiracies against  his  life ;  and,  for  seveni 
succeeding  years  of  his  reign,  the  history 
of  Scotland  displays  much  turbulence 
and  party  contest  In  1600,  while  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  unusual  tnm- 
quillity,  a  very  extraordinary  event  took 
place,  the  causes  of  which  were  never 
discovered.  While  the  king  was  upon  a 
hunting  excursion,  he  was  invited  by  the 
brother  of  Ruthven,  eari  of  Gowrie,  to 
ride  with  a  small  train  to  the  earl^  house 
at  Perth.  Here  he  was  led  to  a  remote 
chamber,  on  pretence  of  a  secret  to  be 
commuiucated  to  him,  where  he  found  a 
man  in  complete  armor ;  and  a  dagger  was 
put  to  his  breast  l^  Ruthven,  witn  threats 
of  immediate  death.  His  attendants,  beirijg 
alarmed,  came  to  his  aid.  Gowrie  and  his 
brother  were  slain,  and  the  king  escaped 
unhurt.  In  1603,  James  succeeded  to  the 
crown  of  England,  on  the  death  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  prMieededy  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  his  new  subjects,  to  London.  One 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  bestow  a  profusion 
of  honors  and  tides  on  the  inhabitants  of 
both  countries,  in  which,  as  in  many  otlier 
points,  he  displayed  a  contrast  to  the  max- 
ims of  the  late  reign.  A  conference  held 
at  Hampton  court,  between  the  divines  of 
the  established  chiuch  and  the  Puritans, 
afforded  James  an  opportunity  of  exhibit- 
ing his  skill  m  theological  controveray,and 
the  ill  will  he  bore  to  popular  sch<nnes  of 
churoh  government  The  meeting  of 
parliament  also  enabled  him  to  assert 
those  principles  of  absolute  power  in  the 
crown  which  he  could  never  practically 
maintain,  but  the  theoretical  claim  of 
which  provided  the  increasing  spirit  of 
freedom  in  the  house  of  commons  with 
constant  matter  of  alarm  and  conientioo. 
Although  James  had  behaved  with  great 
lenity  to  the  Catholics  in  Scotland^  those 
in  England  were  so  disappomted  in  their 
expectations  of  fiivor,  that  tlie  famous 
gunpowder  plot  vras  concerted  in  1606^ 
the  object  of  which  was  to  blow  up  the 
king  and  pariiament  (See  Gur^plowdcr 
PloL)  His  cares  for  reducmg  and  improv- 
ing Ireland  do  him  honor.  In  1612,  be 
lost  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  a  prince  of 
peat  promise,  then  of  the  age  of  19;  and, 
in  the  following  year,  the  eventful  nuu*- 
riage  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth  with  the 
elector  palatine  took  place.  About  this  time, 
the  object  of  the  weak  passion  of  James 
for  handsome  fiivorites  was  Robert  Carr,  a 
youth  firom  Scotland,  who  in  a  short  tinie 
was  raised  fiom  acourt  page  to  be  eail  of 
Somerset,  and  was  loaded  with  honon 
and  riches.    The  scandalous  murder  of 
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ur  Thomas  Oveibury,  by  the  machiDations 
of  this  tninioo  and  liis  infamous  couotesa, 

gut  an  end  to  the  king's  partiality,  although 
e  disgracefully  panloned  the  principals 
in  the  murder,  while  he  allowed  their 
agents  to  be  executed.  The  fate  of  Som- 
eiset  pared  the  way  for  the  rise  of  George 
yUIierB,  duke  of  Buckingham.  (See  Buck- 
ingham,) No  circumstance  in  the  reign  of 
James  was  more  unpopular  than  his  treat- 
ment of  the  celebrated  sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Soon  after  the  king's  accession,  that  states- 
man, who  had  been  oppoeed  to  the  Scottish 
euccession,  engaged  in  a  plot  to  set  aside 
James  in  favor  of  the  lady  Arabella  Stuart, 
for  which  he  was  tried  and  capitally  con- 
victed, but,  being  reprieved,  was  kept  13 
years  in  prison.  In  1615,  he  obtained  ins 
release  by  dint  of  money,  and  was  allowed 
to  set  out  upon  an  expedition  to  the  South 
seas,  in  search  of  gold,  with  the  sentence 
of  death  hanging  over  his  head.  He  was 
unsuccessful  m  his  objects,  and  James,  in- 
stigated, as  it  is  supposed,  by  his  demre  of 
an  alliance  between  prince  Charles  and  the 
Infanta  of  Spain,  listened  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  latter  power,  and,  to  the  great  scan- 
dal of  the  whole  nation,  sir  Walter  was 
executed  upon  his  former  sentence.  The 
match  with  the  In&nta,  notwithstanding, 
failed,  and  Charles  married  Henrietta  Ma- 
ria, daughter  of  Henry  IV  of  France,  with 
the  disgraceful  stipulation,  that  the  chil- 
dren should  be  brought  up  by  their  mother 
until  13  years  of  age ;  to  which  arrange- 
ment the  future  relijdous  opinions  of 
Charies  U  and  James  U  may,  perhaps,  be 
attributed.  The  close  of  the  lire  of  James 
was  maiked  by  violent  contests  with  his 
parliament,  which  prepared  dreadful  con- 
sequences for  his  successor.  He  was  also 
much  disquieted  by  the  misfortune  of  his 
son-in-law,  the  elector  palatine,  who,  hav- 
ing been  induced  to  accept  the  crown  of 
Bohemia,  and  to  head  the  Protestant  in- 
terest in  Germany,  was  stripped  of  all  his 
dominions  by  the  emperor.  Urged  by 
national  feelings  for  the  Protestant  cause, 
he  was  at  len^Ui,  in  1624,  induced  to  de- 
clare war  against  Spain  and  the  emperor; 
and  troops  were  sent  over  to  Holland  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  prince  Maurice. 
The  defeat  of  this  enterprise,  through 
sickness  and  mismanagement,  it  is  thought, 
produced  the  king  so  much  uneasiness  as 
to  cause  the  mtermittent  fever  by  which 
he  was  soon  after  attacked,  and  of  which 
he  died  in  March,  1625,  in  the  ^ih  year 
of  his  age. — James  was  not  destitute  of 
abilities  nor  of  good  intentions,  but  the 
former  were  not  those  of  a  ruler,  and  the 
latter  were  defeated  by  {Ability  and  im- 


manly  attachments.  His  rdgn,  althougb 
not  i^iprosperous  to  his  subjects,  was  in- 
glorious in  character  and  loss  of  influence^ 
and  he  was  neither  bek>ved  at  home  nor 
esteemed  abroad.  He  received  during 
his  lifetime  a  ^reat  deal  of  adulation,  on 
the  score  of  his  literary  abilities ;  but  he 
merits  far  more  as  an  encourager  of  learn- 
ing, than  for  the  fruits  of  it  msplayed  by 
himself,  all  of  which  were  debased  by 
pedantiyand  prejudice.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  ffood  quahties  of  James  were  unstates- 
maiuike,  and  his  bad  ones  unmanly  and 
puerile. 

James  II,  kinc  of  England,  and  VII  of 
Scotland,  second  son  of  Charles  I  and  of 
Henrietta  of  France,  was  bom  in  October, 
1633,  and  immediately  declared  duke  of 
York.  Afler  the  capture  <^  Oxford  by  the 
parliamentaiy  army,  he  escaped,  in  1648, 
at  the  age  ofl^  and  was  conaucted  to  his 
sister,  the  princess  of  Orange.  He  soon 
afler  joined  his  mother  at  Paris,  and,  when 
he  had  reached  his  20th  year,  served  in 
the  French  army  under  Turenne,  and 
subsequently  entered  the  Spanish  army  in 
Flanders,  under  don  John  of  Austria  and 
the  piince  of  Cond^.  In  these  campaigns 
he  obtained  reputation  and  experience, 
although  with  the  display  of  no  very  great 
or  shining  qualities.  At  the  restoration, 
he  took  the  command  of  the  fleet,  as  lord 
high  admiral  He  had  previously  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  chancellor  Hyde,  after- 
wards lord  Clarendon  (see  CUtrendon), 
apd  ungenerously  attempted  to  free  him- 
self from  the  union ;  but  the  marriage  be- 
ing satisfactorily  established,  he  could  not 
succeed.  In  1664,  he  took  a  leadine  part 
in  promoting  a  Dutch  war,  for  the  aneg^ 
interests  of  trade,  and,  June  3^  1665,  with 
a  powerful  fleet  under  his  command,  en- 
gaged that  of  the  Dutch  under  Opdam, 
who,  with  his  ship,  was  blown  up  m  the 
action,  and  19  of  his  squadron  were  sunk 
or  taken,  with  tiie  loss  of  only  one  on  the 
part  of  the  English.  In  1671,  the  duchess 
of  York  died,  leaving  her  husband  two 
daughters,    who     became     successively 

Sueens  of  England.  Before  her  death, 
lie  declared  herself  a  convert  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  feith,  which  had  been  se- 
credy  tiiat  of  the  duke  for  many  years, 
and  was  now  openly  avowed  by  him. 
This  declaration  produced  a  great  impres- 
sion on  the  people,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  opposition  which  finally  drove 
him  from  the  throne.  In  the  Dutch  war 
of  1672,  he  was  again  placed  at  the  head 
of  die  fleet,  and,  being  attacked  by  De 
Ruyter,  a  fbrious  engagement  ensued. 
The  Dutch  fleet  at  length  retired.  Atesta<rt 
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being  soon  after  passed,  to  prevent  Roman 
CathoUcs  from  noldinff  public  eraploy- 
ments,  the  duke  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
command — a  result  whicn  induced  him  to 
join  heartily  in  the  plot  of  the  king  and 
certain  of  bis  counsellors,  to  restore  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  In  1671,  he 
married  Maiy  Beatrice  of  Este,  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Modena,  and,  in  1677,  his 
eldest  daughter,  Mary,  was  united  to  Wil- 
liam, prince  of  Orange.  Durine  the  vio- 
^  lent  proceedings  on  account  of  the  sup- 
posed popish  plot  in  1679,  by  the  advice 
of  the  king,  he  retired  to  Brussels,  and  a 
bill  passed  the  commons  for  his  exclusion 
from  the  throne,  which  was,  however,  re- 
jected by  the  lords.  When  the  royal 
party  again  prevailed,  the  duke,  in  1681, 
was  sent  into  Scotland,  where  he  acted 
with  great  rigor,  not  to  say  cruelty,  to  the 
remnant  of  the  Covenanters.  It  is  even 
said  that  he  sometimes  personally  assisted 
at  the  torture  of  criminals,  and  altogether 
exhibited  himself  as  a  man  of  a  severe 
and  unrelenting  temper.  Dunne  the 
whole  of  the  remaining  reign  of  Cnaries 
II,  indeed,  during  which  he  possessed 
ffreat  influence  in  the  government,  he  was 
rorward  in  promoting  all  the  severe  meas- 
ures that  disgraced  it  On  the  death  of 
Charles  II,  in  February,  1685,  the  duke 
succeeded,  under  the  Utle  of  James  II, 
and,  from  the  time  of  his  ascending  the 
throne,  seems  to  have  acted  with  a  steady 
determination  to  render  himself  absolute, 
and  to  restore  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion. After  disgusting  the  great  majori- 
ty of  his  subjects,  by  attending  mass  with 
ml  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity,  he  proceed- 
ed to  levy  ttie  customs  and  excise  without 
the  authority  of  parliament  He  even  sent 
an  agent  to  Rome,  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
solemn  reftdmisBion  of  England  into  the 
bosom  of  that  chureh,  and  received  ad- 
vice, on  the  score  of  moderation,  from  the 
pope  himself.  This  conduct  encouraged 
the  rebellion  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 
The  unrelenting  temper  of  James  was 
again  exhibited  in  the  executions  on  this 
account  The  legal  proceedings  under 
Jeffreys  weie  bruml  in  the  extreme ;  and 
it  is  estimated  that  no  fewer  than  251  per- 
sons suffered  in  the  west  of  England  by 
the  cruel  proceedings  of  that  infkmous 
iudge,  which  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
kinff  to  gibe  upon,  under  the  name  of 
Jtfiey^  eampcn^.  The  temporary  awe, 
produced  by  this  severity,  even  in  parlia- 
ment, was  so  great,  that  Jamas  was  en- 
couraged to  throw  off  almost  all  disguise, 
both  in  regard  to  lehgion  and  government 
By  jdrtue  of  his  aissumed  dispensing  pow- 


er, he  rendered  tests  of  no  avail,  and  filled 
his  army  and  council  with  Roman  Cath- 
olics. He  put  Ireland  entirelv  into  their 
hands,  and  governed  Scotland  by  a  few 
noblemen  who  had  become  converts  to 
the  same  &ith.  He  gradually  proceeded 
to  a  direct  attack  on  the  established 
church,  by  the  foniiation  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical commission,  which  cited  before  it  all 
clergymen  who  had  done  any  thing  to 
displease  the  court  A  declaration  of  in- 
dulgence in  matters  of  religion,  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  by  the  clergy  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  kingdom.  Seven  bishops 
met,  and  drew  up  a  lo^al  and  humble  pe- 
tition  against  this  ordmance,  which  step 
being  considered  as  an  act  of  disloyalty, 
they  were  sent  to  the  Tower.  The  inno- 
vations, in  regard  both  to  the  religion  and 
government,  gradually  united  opposine 
interests,  and  a  large  body  of  nobiUty  and 
gentry  concurred  in  an  application  to  the 
pricTce  of  Orange,  who  had  been  secretly 
preparing  a  fleet  and  an  army  for  the  in- 
vasion of  the  country.  James,  who  was 
long  kept  in  ignorance  of  these  transac- 
tions, wnen  informed  of  them  by  his  min- 
ister at  the  Hague,  was  struck  with  terror 
equal  to  his  former  infatuation ;  and,  im- 
mediately repealing  all  his  obnoxious  acts, 
he  practised  every  method  to  gain  popu- 
larity. All  confidence  was,  however,  de- 
stroyed between  the  king  and  the  people. 
William  arrived  with  his  fleet  in  Torbay, 
Nov.  4, 1688,  and  landed  his  forces;  but 
the  remembrance  of  Monmouth's  rebellion, 
for  some  time,  prevented  the  people  in 
the  west  from  joining  him,  until,  at  length, 
several  men  of  rank  went  over,  and  the 
royal  army  began  to  desert  by  entire  regi- 
ments. Incapable  of  any  vigorous  reso- 
lution, and  finding  his  overtures  of  accom- 
modation disreganled,  he  resolved  to  quit 
the  country.  He  repaired  to  St  Gfer- 
main,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
kindness  and  hospitality  by  Louis  XIV. 
In  the  meantime,  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain  was  declared  abdicated,  and  was 
filled,  witii  the  national  and  parliamentary 
Consent,  by  his  eldest  daughter,  Maiy,  and 
her  husband,  William,  conjointly ;  Anne, 
who  had,  equally  with  her  sister,  been 
educated  a  stnct  Protestant,  bein^  declared 
next  in  succession,  to  the  exclusion  of  tlie 
infant  prince.  Assisted  bv  Louis  XIV, 
James  was  enabled,  in  March,  1689,  to 
make  an  attempt  for  the  recovery  of  Ire- 
land. The  battle  of  the  Boyne,  fought  June, 
1690,  compeUed  him  to  return  to  France. 
All  succeeding  projects  for  his  restoration 
proved  equalljr  abortive,  and  he  spent  the 
hat  years  of  his  life  in  acts  of  ascetic  de- 
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votkn.  He  is  even  said  to  have  entered 
into  the  society  of  Joeus.  He  died  at  St 
GrermaiD,  September  16,  1701,  at  tlie  age 
of  68. 

James  III,  the  Pieteoder.  (See  Stuart, 
James  Edward  IVaneis.) 

James,  Robert,  an  iiuj^eDious  physician 
and  medical  writer,  but  beat  known  as  the 
inventor  of  a  specific  for  the  cure  of  fever, 
was  bom  in  ]  703.  He  practised  medicine 
in  I>oDdon,  and  engaged  in  the  compila- 
tion of  a  medical  dictionaiy,  which  ap- 
peared in  1743,  in  three  volumes,  folio.  In 
tliia  wock  James  is  said  to  have  been  aa- 
aisted  by  his  fiiend  doctor  Johnson,  who 
has  warmly  eulogized  his  proiessional 
skin,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1751,  a  DissertatioB  upon  Fevers, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  reoommend 
a  peculiar  medicine,  since  known  by  the 
name  of  James*$  powder.  For  this  prep- 
aration he  procured  a  patent,  and  sokl  it 
as  a  secret  remedy,  by  which  he  exposed 
himself  to  the  hostility  of  his  professional 
brethren,  who  looked  upoA  his  conduct  as 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  med- 
ical character.  James's  powder  is  now 
known  to  be  antimoniated  phorohate  of 
fime ;  and  a  preparatifMi  veiy  similar  to  it^ 
if  not  exactly  the  same,  has  long  had  a 
place  in  the  London  FbannaeopoBia. 
The  general  respectability  of  his  charac- 
ter as  a  man  of  science  and  literary  ac- 
quirements, enabled  him,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, to  triumph  over  the  prejudices  excit- 
ed by  a  mode  of  conduct  which  placed 
him  so  near  the  level  of  those  pests  of  so- 
ciety, the  majority  of  advertisinf^  empirics 
and  venders  of  patent  medicines.  In 
1760,  he  published  a  work  entitled  the 
Practice  of  Physic  (2  vols.,  8va),  and  sub- 
sequently a  treatise  on  canine  madness^ 
and  a  dispensatoiy.  One  of  his  last  lite- 
raiy  labors  was,  a  Vindication  of  the  Fo- 
yer Powder,  not  published  till  after  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1776. 

James's  Palace,  St.,  in  Pall-Mall, 
London,  a  royal  palace,  stands  on  the 
site  of  an  hospital  of  the  same  name.  It 
has  been  the  acknowledged  town  rea- 
dence  of  the  English  kings  since  White- 
ball  was  consumed,  in  1^5 ;  but,  though 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  north  side  of  St. 
James's  park,  and  possessing  many  ele- 
gant and  convenient  apartments,  calcu- 
lated for  state  purposes,  yet  it  is  an  irregu- 
lar brick  building,  without  a  single  exter- 
nal beauty  to  recommend  it  ss  a  palace. 
In  the  front,  next  to  St  James's  sureet, 
little  more  than  an  old  gate-house  ap- 
pears, which  serves  as  an  entrance  to  a 
small  square  court,  vrith  a  piazza  on  the 


west  of  it,  leadmg  to  the  mod  staircase. 
The  buildings  are  low,  plain  and  mean, 
fieyond  this  are  two  other  courts,  which 
have  little  appearance  of  a  king's  palace. 
The  state  apaitments  look  towards  the 
park ;  and  this  side,  though  certainly  not 
imposing,  cannot  be  pronounced  mean. 
It  is  of  one  story,  and  has  a  regular  ap- 
pearance not  to  be  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  building.  The  south-east  wing 
was  destroyed  b^  fire  in  1806,  and  baa 
never  been  rebuilt,  though  the  whole  of 
the  palace  was  repaired  in  16S1 — 3-~3. 
The  rooms  of  the  kinc  are  nagnificent  in 
a  high  degree.  It  is  mm  this  palace  that 
the  cabinet  of  the  lung  of  Great  Britain  is 
called  the  cMnet  ^  8L  Jmmea,  Behind 
this  palace  is  St  James's  park. 

James's  Park,  St.,  was  a  complete 
marsh  till  die  time  of  Henir  VIII,  vrfao, 
having  built  St  James's  pakee,  endooed 
it,  laid  it  out  in  walks,  and,  colleciing  the 
waten,  gave  the  new  endosed  gromd  and 
buiklingthenameofiSt.  Jsaief.  Itwasaf- 
terwar£i  much  improved  InrCharles  IL 
He  formed  the  oaBaJ,wbichis9800 feet  kng, 
and  100  broad.  Succeeding  kings  allowad 
the  pe<^  the  privilege  of  waH£ig  here. 

Jajus  Rivkr;  a  river,  in  Virginia| 
formed  by  the  union  of  JadwonV  and 
Cowpasture  rfven.  At  the  point  where 
it  begins  to  break  through  the  Blue  ridce, 
it  is  joined  by  North  river.  It  passes  Try 
the  nourishing  towns  of  Lynchbuig  ana 
Richmond,  and  eommunicates,  througli 
Hampton  road  and  the  mouth  of  ne 
Chesapeake  bay,  with  the  Athntic.  As 
genenu  course  is  south  of  east  A  forty- 
gun  ship  may  go  up  to  Jamestown,  and^ 
by  lightening  herself^  to  Harrison's  bar, 
v^ere  there  are  15  feet  of  water.  Vea- 
sels  of  250  tons  go  up  to  Warwick,  and 
those  of  120  to  Rockets,  just  below  Rich- 
mond. The  river  is  navigable  fer  bat- 
teaux  390  miles  above  Richmond.  It 
opens  a  navigation  into  a  country  abound- 
ing in  tobacco^  wheat,  eora,  henqs  eoal, 

Jameson,  Robert,  bom  at  Leith,  near 
Edinburgh,  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
British  minendogisis,  r^us  professor  of 
natural  histoiy  in  the  university  at  Edin- 
bujvh,  keeper  of  the  museum,  presidont 
of  die  Wemerian  sodety,  member  of  the 
royal  sodety  of  Edinburgh,  of  the  antiqua- 
rian and  Linniean  societies.  His  lectures 
on  geology,  mineralogy,  and  the  kindred 
sciences,  have  given  him  much  reputa- 
tion, which  has  been  increased  by  his 
writings.  His  first  wortc  (Outlines  of  the 
Mineralogy  of  the  Sbedand  Islands,  and 
of  the  IsGmd  of  Amn)  appeared  in  1796. 
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His  Outlines  of  the  Mineralogy  of  the 
Scottish  Isles,  &c.  (1800,2  vols.,  4to.),  and 
his  Treatise  on  the  external  ObaracteFS 
of  Minerals  (1605),  which  appeared  with 
additions  in  1816,  embracing  the  Chemi- 
cal and  Physical  Characters,  are  particu- 
larly  distinguished.  His  greatest  woik 
(System  of  Mineralogy,  1804—1808,  three 
volumes)  is  founded  on*  the  Weroerian 
theoiy,  and  is  rich  in  ori||inal  researches. 
In  the  third  edition  of  this  System  (1820) 
there  are  some  deviations  from  this  theo- 
ry, and  the  natural  historical  method  is 
principally  followed.  Jameson  published 
(1814)  Cuvier's  Essay  on  the  Theory  of 
the  E^urth,  with  an  introduction  and  min- 
eraloffical  notes.  He  has  also  contributed 
valuable  papers  to  Nicholson's  Journal, 
and  Thomson's  Annals. 

Jaiixstown;  a  town  in  James  City 
county,  in  Virginia,  on  an  island  in  James 
river,  32  miles  above  its  mouth,  8  S.  W. 
^(iTilliamsburg,  65  £.  S.  E.  Richmond. 
1%]S  town  was  estabhriied  in  1608,  and 
was  the  fiist  tovm  settled  by  the  English 
in  the  U.  States.  The  town  is  now  in 
ruins,  and  almost  desolate.  Two  or 
three  old  houses,  the  ruins  of  an  old  stee- 
ple, a  churchyard,  and  fiiint  marks  of  the 
rude  fbrtificatjons,  are  the  only  memorials 
of  lis  former  impmtance. 

Jahi,  or  Djamt  (properly  Abd  Mrhor 
mam  ebn  Aekmtdl  a  celebrated  Persian 
uoet,  bom  in  1414,  had  his  surname  from 
his  native  place  Jam,  in  the  province  of 
Chorasan.  He  eclipsed  the  greatest  ge- 
niuses of  his  time.  The  sultan  Abu  Said 
invited  him  to  his  court  at  Herat;  but 
Jami,  who  was  a  follower  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Sophi,  preferred  the  ecstasies  of  a 

X'c  to  the  pleasures  of  the  court  He 
sat  in  the  hall  of  the  great  mosque 
at  Herat,  where  he  convened  in  a  free 
and  friendly  manner  with  the  conmion 
people,  instructed  them  in  the  principles 
of  virtue  and  religious  faith,  and  won 
their  hearts  by  his  gentle  and  persuasive 
eloquence.  When  he  died,  in  1494,  the 
whole  city  was  in  sorrow.  The  sultan 
gave  him  a  magnificent  funeral,  at  the 
public  cost,  and  the  earth,  say  the  Persian 
poets,  opened  of  itself  like  a  shell,  to  re- 
ceive this  invaluable  pearl.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  of  the  Persian  authors, 
leaving  more  than  40  works,  mosdy  of  a 
mystical  character.  Seven  of  the  most 
interesting  he  joined  together,  under  the 
title  of  the  Seven  Stare  of  the  Bear.  To 
this  belongs  Jussuf  and  Zuleika,  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  works  in  Persian,  of 
which  Law,  in  the  Asiatic  Miscellanies, 
has  published  some  fragments;  also  the 


charming  fiction  Mejnoun  and  Leila, 
which  has  been  translated  into  French  by 
Chezy  (Paris,  1805),  and  into  German  by 
Hartroann  (Leipsic,  1807,  2  vols).  His 
Bdunrigtan,  a  treatise  on  moraliQr,  m  verae 
and  prose,  is  compared  to  Sadi's  GkuUs- 
tan.  Extracts  from  it  have  been  printed 
by  Jenisch  (in  the  Anthologia  Penica)  and 
by  Wilken  (in  the  ChrtgUmaOda  PersicOf 
Deipsic,  1805).  According  to  Gothe,  he 
combines  all  the  excellences  of  the  ear- 
lier Persian  poet& 

Jamieso!!,  John,  doctor;  a  philologiaU; 
minister  to  a  congregation  of  secedera 
from  the  Scottish  church,  in  Edinburgh, 
member  of  the  royal  society  of  Edm- 
burgh,  and  secretary  of  the  antiquarian 
society,  &c.  He  firet  appeared  as  a  poet 
in  17^,  when  he  published  the  Sorrows 
of  Slaveiy.  In  1798,  appeared  his  Eter- 
nity, a  poem  in  which  he  endeavors  to 
IcMid  freethinkera  back  to  the  faith.  He 
also  published  a  number  of  sermons 
against  skepticism,  and  opposed  the  views 
of  doctor  Priestley  and  othere  in  several 
works  (1795—1802).  This  pious  scholar 
is  highly  esteemed  as  an  antiquaiy  and 
lexicographer.  His  Etymological  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Scottish  Language  (1806 
et  seq.,  two  volumes,  4to.)  is  a  master- 
piece of  learned  research.  He  published 
an  abridgment  of  it  in  1818.  His  Htrmts 
Sytfdew  (1814),  his  Historical  Account 
orithe  ancient  Culdees  of  lona,  and  his 
contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  are  fiivoraUy 
known. 

Janeiro,  Rio  de.  (See  Rio  dt  Janei- 
ro.) 

Janiculuh  (catUUum)f  or  Mons  Jantcu- 
Lus ;  one  of  the  seven  bills  of  Rome, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  also 
called  nums  Aureus,  on  account  of  the 
yellow  sand  (corrupted  into  Montorio\, 
According  to  tradition,  it  received  the 
name  of  Janiculum,  because  Janus  first 
cultivated  it  It  afforded  the  most  beiui- 
tiful  view  of  the  city.  The  vons  SubU" 
eiua  connected  it  with  the  otner  part  of 
Rome,  to  which  Ancus  Martins  added  it 
The  hill  is  now  called  Giamculo. 

Janina.    (See  Joanmncu) 

Janizaries.  ^  In  the  year  1389,"  says 
Gibbon,  ''the  Turkish  cimeter  was 
wielded  by  Amurath  I,  the  son  of  Orchan 
and  the  brother  of  Soliman.  He  subdu- 
ed the  whole  province  of  Romania  or 
Thrace,  from  tbe  Hellespont  to  mount 
Hffimus  and  the'  verge  of  the  capital. 
He  marched  against  the  Sdavonian  na- 
tions between  the  Danube  and  the  Adri- 
atic— ^tfae  Bulgarians,  Servians^  Bosnians 
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ad  their  wariike  tribei^ 
who  had  so  offceD  insulted  the  majesty  of 
the  empire,  were  repeatedly  broken  by 
his  destnictiYe  inroads.  The  natives  of 
the  soil  have  been  distinguished  in  every 
age  by  their  hardiness  or  mind  and  body, 
and  they  were  converted,  by  a  prudent 
iiiatitution,into  the  firmest  and  most  fidth- 
.fiil  supporters  of  Ottoman  greatness. 
The  vizier  of  Amursth  reminded  his  sove- 
reign, that,  according  to  the  Mohammedan 
kw,  he  was  entitled  to  a  fifth  part  of  the 
spoil  and  the  ciqitives,  and  that  the  duty 
might  easily  be  levied  if  vigilant  ofilcers 
were  stationed  at  GalUnoli  to  watch  the 
passage,  and  to  select  for  nis  use  the  stoutest 
and  most  beautifiil  of  the  Chrisdan  youth. 
The  advice  was  followed;  the  edict  was 
proclaimed ;  many  thousands  of  the  Eu- 
ropean captives  were  educated  in  the 
Mohammedan  religion  and-  arms,  and  the 
new  militia  was  consecrated  and  named 
by  a  celebrated  dervish.  Standing  in  the 
mHit  of  their  ranks,  he  stretched  the 
above  of  his  gown  over  the  head  of  the 
foremost  soklier,  and  his  blessing  was  de- 
livered in  these  words-**  Let  them  be 
called  Janizaries  {ymgi  eftm,  or  new  sol- 
diers); may  their  countenances  be  ever 
bright;  their  hand  victorious;  their 
swords  keen;  may  their  i^ar  always 
hang  over  the  heads  of  their  enemies; 
snd,  wheresoever  they  go,  may  they  re- 
inra  with  a  white  fiuse.'  Hldte  und  hiaick 
face  are  common  and  provert>ial  ex- 
pressions of  innaise  and  reproach  in  the 
TuikiBh  language.  Hie  niger  est,  hime  to, 
HosuBie,  eoveto,  was  likewise  a  Latin  sen- 
tence. Such  was  the  orijrin  of  these 
naughty  troops,  the  terror  of  the  nations, 
and  sometimes  of  the  suhans  themselves.** 
They  were  kept  up  by  continual  additions 
fitnn  the  sultan's  share  of  the  captives, 
and  bv  recruita,  raised  every  five  years, 
firom  the  children  of  the  Christian  subjects. 
Small  parties  of  soldiers,  each  under  a 
leader,  and  each  provided  with  a  perticu- 
kr  firinan,  went  firom  place  to  place. 
Wherever  they  came,  the  fraiogtro$  as- 
sembled the  inhabitantB,  with  their  sons. 
The  leader  of  the  soldiers  had  the  rwht 
to  take  awav  all  the  youth  who  were  £s- 
tinguished  by  beauty  or  strength,  activity 
or  talent,  atiove  the  age  of  seven,  lie 
carried  them  to  the  court  of  the  grand 
seignior,  a  tithe,  as  it  were,  of  the  subjects. 
The  captives  taken  in  war  by  the  pachas, 
and  presented  by  them  to  the  sultan,  mclud- 
ed  Poles,  Bohemians,  Russians,  Italians, 
and  Gennana.  These  recruita  were  divid- 
ed into  two  classes.  Those  who  composed 
the  one,  especially  in  the  earlier  pmods, 


were  sent  to  Natolia,  where  they  were 
trained  to  agricultural  labor,  and  instructed 
in  the  Mussulman  faith ;  or  they  were  re- 
tained about  the  seraglio,  where  they  car- 
ried wood  and  water,  and  were  employed 
in  the  gardens,  in  tlie  boats,  or  upon  the 
public  DuildingB,  always  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  overseer,  who  with  a  stick 
compelled  them  to  work.  The  others,  in 
whom  traces  of  a  higher  character  were 
discemible,  were  placed  in  one  of  the 
four  sera^^ios  of  Adrianople  or  Galata,  or 
the  old  or  new  one  at  Constantinople. 
Here  they  weie  lif^htiy  clad  in  linen  or  in 
cloth  of  Saloniki,  with  cape  of  Prusa 
doth.  Teachers  came  every  morning, 
who  remained  with  them  until  evening, 
and  taught  them  lo  read  and  write.  At  a 
particular  time,  they  were  all  circumcised. 
Those  who  luid  performed  hard  labor 
were  made  janizanes.  Those  who  were 
educated  in  the  seraglios  became  either 
spahis,  or  higher  officers  of  state.  Both 
classes  were  kept  under  a  sttict  discii^e. 
The  former,  particulariy,  were  accustomed 
to  privation  of  food,  dnnk  and  comfbrta- 
Me  dothinff,  and  to  hard  labor.  They 
were  exercised  in  shooting  with  the  bow 
and  harquebuas  by  day,  and  spent  the 
night  in  a  long,  lighted  hall,  with  an  over- 
seer, who  wa&ed  up  and  down,  and  per- 
mitted no  one  to  stir.  When  they  were  re- 
cdved  into  the  corps  of  the  janizaries,  they 
were  placed  in  ck>ister-like  barracks,  in 
which  the  difierent  odoB  or  wias  lived  so 
entirely  in  common,  that  the  military  dig- 
nities were  called  from  their  soups  and 
kitchens.  Here  not  only  the  younger 
continued  to  obev  the  elders  in  silence 
and  submission,  but  all  were  governed 
with  such  strictness,  that  no  one  was  per- 
mitted to  spend  the  night  abroad,  and  who- 
ever was  punished  was  compelled  to  kiss 
the  hand  of  him  who  inflicted  the  punish- 
ment The  younger  portion  in  the  se- 
raglios were  kept  not  less  strictiy,  every  10 
b^g  committed  to  the  care  of  an  inexo- 
rable eunuch.  They  were  empk>yed  in 
sinodlar  exercises,  but  likewise  m  study. 
The  grand  seignior  permitted  them  to 
leave  the  seraglio  eveiy  three  years. 
Those  who  chose  to  remain,  ascended,  ac- 
cording to  their  age,  in  the  immediate  ser- 
vice of  their  master,  from  chamber  to 
chamber,  and  to  constantiy  greater  pay, 
till  they  attained,  perhafNB,  to  one  of  the 
four  great  posts  of  the  innermost  cham- 
ber, from  which  the  way  to  the  dignity  of 
a  berierbeg,  of  a  capitan  deiri  (that  is,  an 
adnmal),  or  even  of  a  vizier,  was  open. 
Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  took  advan- 
tage of  this  permisBon,  entered,  each  one 
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according  to  his  previous  rank,  into  the 
lour  firat  corps  or  the  paid  spahis,  who 
were  in  the  immediate  service  of  the  sul- 
tan, and  in  whom  he  confided  more  than 
in  his  other  body-guards.  This  institu- 
tion fully  satisfied  expectation.  An  Aus- 
trian ambasBador  lit  the  court  of  Soliman, 
Busbeouius^  whose  accounts  are  to  be 
perfectly  relied  on,  speaks  of  the  strict  dis- 
cipline of  these  janizaries,  which  made 
them  appear  at  one  time  like  monks,  and 
at  another  like  statues,  of  their  simple 
dress,  with  only  a  few  heron^  feathers 
lor  an  ornament  to  their  heads^  and  of 
their  temperate  life.  They  would  not 
sufier  one  among  them,  who  had  grown 
up  in  the  indulgences  of  home.  This 
corps  has  in  many  instances  been  the  sal- 
vation of  the  empire.  The  batde  of  Var- 
na, the  foundation  of  the  Ottoman  pieat- 
nesB,  would  not  have  been  sained  without 
them.  At  Oassova,  the  Kumelian  and 
Natolian  troops  had  already  fled  before 
the  devUy  as  tney  called  John  Hunniades, 
yet  the  janizaries  obtained  the  victory.  It 
was  their  boast  that  they  had  never  fled 
in  battle ;  and  Lazarus  Suendius,  for  a 
long  time  a  German  general  against  them, 
confessed  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  In 
all  accounts  they  were  called  the  nerve 
and  the  sinew  of  the  Ottoman  army.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  this  invincible  in- 
ftntry  of  the  East  was  formed  about  the 
same  time  (in  1367)  as  the  not  less  invinci- 
ble Swiss  inftntry.  The  former,  however, 
vras  composed  of  slaves,  and  the  latter  of 
f>ee  mountaineers.  The  whole  body  was 
divided  into  four  squadrons,  each  con- 
taining a  certain  number  of  ortaa  (troops). 
ESach  oriOj  in  Constantinople,  was  suppos- 
ed to  have  100  men ;  elsewhere,  200  or  900. 
In  time  of  war,  the  complement  was  500 
men.  The  regimental  rolls  produced  on 
the  pay  days  made  the  whole  number  of 
the  corps  1120,000;  but  those  lists  were 
never  correct,  and  they  comprehended  all 
in  actual  service,  the  supernumeraries 
who  hved  by  their  trades  and  callings,  and 
succeeded  in  case  of  vacancies,  and  the 
honorary  members.  Three  yean'  service 
gave  a  right  to  pay  in  time  of  peace.  As 
the  government  furnished  only  a  small 
allowance  of  provisions,  and  clothing  for 
13,000  men,  the  privates  were  suffered  to 
work  at  their  trades.  All  the  men  of  one 
regiment  were  bakers,  all  those  of  two 
otheis  butchere;  othen,  again,  were  all 
boatmen,  masons,  fee,  and  they  were 
named  accordingly.  The  kidahf  or  cap 
of  dhty  white  felt,  with  a  long  strip 
hangirig  down  behind,  vras  the  distinetive 
part  of  a  janizaiy's  dress.    The  Turkiah 


troops  were  required  to  find  their  own 
arms,  but,  in  time  of  war,  fire-orms  vrere 
fbmished  to  such  soldiem  as  bad  none, 
from  the  arsenal  at  Constantinople.  A 
firelock,  pistols,  mace  and  axe  were  the 
arms  earned  by  the  infantry ;  and  the  jani- 
zaries prided  themselves  in  having  not 
only  well-tempered,  but  also  richly  oma- 
mented  arms.  Besides  the  standards  and 
horse-tails  placed  before  the  tent  of  the 
aga,  or  commander-in-chie^  each  oria 
had  its  own  particular  ensign.  But  a 
more  important  distinction,  in  the  esd- 
mation  of  these  troops,  were  the  cal- 
drons attached  to  each  orte,  two  or 
three  in  number,  placed  under  die 
care  of  the  subaltern  officers.  The  loss 
of  these  was  considered  as  the  greatest 
misfortune  which  could  befall  the  regi- 
ment ;  and,  if  they  were  taken  in  war,  all 
the  officere  were  immediately  cashiered^ 
and  in  many  cases  the  regiment  was  pub- 
licly disgraced.  In  these  caldrons  the 
broth  vras  carried  daily  fit>m  the  bamckB 
to  the  difierent  guard-houses.  The  po- 
lice of  the  capital  and  the  large  towns 
was  intrusted  principally  to  the  janizaries. 
Lampoons  and  seditious  papera  affixed  to 
the  gates  of  the  mosques,  and  conflagra- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  city,  were  the 
means  by  which  this  fbrmidid)le  body 
made  its  displeasure  known  to  the  sultan ; 
but  that  discontent  was  seldom  excited  by 
any  thing  except  the  power  of  some  un- 
popular minister,  or  the  revival  of  a  more 
ri^  discipline.  In  various  instances,  sul- 
tans were  deposed,  insulted  and  murdered 
by  the  insurgent  janizaries.  This  corps 
ofifen  the  on^  example  in  Turkish  histo- 
nr  of  a  public  anathema  or  bann.  After 
the  dethronement  of  Osman  U,  a  janizaiy 
of  the  65th  company  dared  to  raise  bis 
hand  against  his  Men  monarch,  and 
strike  lum  in  the  streets  of  the  city. 
Amunth  III  punished  the  crime  by  cut- 
ting off  the  whole  company.  The  m«n- 
oiy  of  the  crime  and  the  punishment  was 
renewed  tvriceeveiy  month.  On  Wednes- 
day, when  the  lights  were  distributed 
to  the  different  barracks,  the  65th  con^fia- 
ny  was  caUed  to  receive  then*  poition,  but, 
at  the  second  call,  an  officer  replied, 
^Let  their  voice  be  silent;  let  them  be 
wholly  extinguished."  The  rofomis 
which  were  attempted  in  this  corps  met 
with  the  greatest  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  members,  and  produced  several 
revolutions.  It  was  finally  entirely  brok- 
en up  in  1896.  In  May,  1896,  the  ianiza- 
ries  had  declared  themselves  vrilnng  to 
have  a  new  militia  fbrmed,  but  on  the 
14th  June  of  that  year,  they  rebdled  oft 
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tbis  account ;  but  the  sultan  and  aga 
Hussein  Pacha,  at  the  head  of  the  gnuid 
seignior's  troops,  repulsed  the  rebels; 
their  barracks  were  burnt,  and  many  were 
executed.  The  proclamation  of  June  17 
abolished  the  corps  forever,  and  laid  a 
curse  upon  the  name.  The  new  troops 
are  disciplined  in  the  manner  of  the  Chris- 
tian nationsi. 

Jaivsenius,  Cornelius,  bom  1585,  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Louvain,  and  fit>m 
1636  bishop  of  Ypres  in  the  Netherlands, 
owes  his  fiune,  which  eclipses  the  name 
of  the  elder  ComeUus  Jansenius  (bishop 
of  Ghent ;  died  1571 ;  known  as  a  biblical 
critic),  to  the  controversy,  during  his  age, 
concerning  the  nature  and  emcacy  of 
divine  grace,  (q.  v.)  Owing  principally  to 
the  di&rent  representations  of  tins  doc- 
trine by  Aucustine,  who  found  it  necessaiy 
to  express  himself  differently  in  his  dis- 
pute with  the  Manicheans  and  in  that  with 
the  Pelagians,  this  controversy  was  re- 
med  at  the  time  of  the  reformation.  The 
vague  and  contradictory  expositions  of 
the  papal  court  on  the  subject,  served  only 
to  increasiB  the  contention  in  the  Catholic 
church,  where  the  pride  and  jealousy  of 
the  Dominicans  and  Augustines  on  one 
side,  and  the  artifices  of  the  Franciscans 
and  Jesuits  on  the  other,  kept  up  this  an- 
gry controversy  with  increasing  warmth, 
the  former  contending  for  the  strict  anti- 
Pelagian  principles  of  Augustine,  the  latter 
adopting  a  milder  interpretation  of  them. 
The  latter  obtained  a  triumph  over  their 
adversaries,  in  1567,  by  the  papal  bull  con- 
demning 76  propositions  taken  from  the 
writings  of  the  chancellor  and  inquisitor  at 
Louvun,  Michael  Baius  (died  1589],  a 
learned  defender  of  the  Augustme  doctrine. 
But  the  Spanish  Jesuit,  Lewis  Molina 
(died  1600],  went  too  far  on  the  other  side, 
in  his  more  than  semi-Pelagian  commen- 
tary on  the  dogmatics  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 
The  violence  of  the  Molinistic  controver- 
sies compelled  the  pope,  in  1598,  to  estab- 
lish the  congregation  de  ctuxilUs  at  Rome, 
for  the  examination  of  opinions  concern- 
ing grace ;  and,  this  proving  ineffectual  to 
restore  harmony,he  wisely  required(inl61 1] 
of  the  contending  parties,  silence  on  this 
doctrine.  Jansenius,  who  was  an  advocate 
of  the  strict  Augustine  system,  which  had 
always  prevailed  at  the  university  of  Lou- 
vain, died  1638,  at  Ypres,  with  an  unblem- 
ished reputation  for  piety  and  purity  of 
morals.  But  his  ^ugustinua,  a  book  in 
which  he  maintained  the  Augustine  doc- 
trine of  free  grace,  and  recommended  it  as 
the  true  orthodox  belief,  in  opposition  to 
the  semi-Pelagianism  of  the  Molinists,  re- 
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kindled  the  controversy  on  its  publication 
in  1640.  The  book  was  condemned  by  a 
bull  of  pope  Urban  VIII,  in  1643;  but 
the  partisans  of  Jansen  declared  the  bull 
to  be  spurious ;  the  university  of  Louvain 
protested  a^nst  it ;  and,  even  in  France, 
it  was  inelroctual  to  suppress  the  applause 
with  which  many  distinguished  theologi- 
ans received  the  ^u^uatinus.  Jansen's 
old  friend,  the  abbot  of  St  Cyran,  known 
as  the  director  of  the  nuns  of  Port  Royal, 
and  a  zealous  opposer  of  the  Jesuits,  as 
well  as  for  his  mysticism  and  ascetic 
pietv,  John  du  Verger  de  Hauranne  (died 
164^),  had  already  prepared  the  mmds  of 
the  French  theologians  for  Jansenism. 
The  scholars  of  the  Port  Royal,  Nicole, 
Perrault,  Pascal  (whose  Provincial  Letters 
had  exposed  the  old  sins  of  the  Jesuits), 
and,  above  all,  Ant  Aniaud  (bom  1612 ;  in 
1643  made  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne),  men 
distinguished  no  less  for  relisious  princi- 
ples and  unblemished  virtue  than  for  rare 
learning  and  talents,  undertook  the  defence 
of  Jansenism ;  and  the  bull,  in  which  the 
pope  (1653)  particularly  condemned  &ve 
propositions  from  the  ^ugustimts,  met 
with  a  strong  opposition.  The  &ve  prop- 
ositions were  these:  1.  That  there  are 
certain  commandments  of  God  which 
good  men  are  absolutely  unable  to  obey, 
Uiough  they  desire  to  do  so,  God  not 
having  given  them  a  sufficient  measure  of 
grace.  2.  That  no  person,  in  the  fallen 
state  of  nature,  can  resist  the  influence  of 
divine  grace.  3.  To  render  themselves 
meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God,  it  is  not 
requisite  that  men  should  be  exempt  from 
internal  necessity,  but  only  from  outward 
constraint  4.  That  the  semi-Pelagians  are 
heretical  in  maintaining  that  the  human 
will  is  able  to  resist  or  obey  the  influ- 
ences of  divine  grace.  5.  That  to  say 
that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  is  semi-Pela- 
gianism. These  propositions  are  really 
contained  in  the  book  of  Jansenius,  but 
his  partisans  contended  that  his  proposi- 
tions were  not  to  be  understood  precisely 
in  this  sense,  and  that  the  pope  was  not  to 
be  regarded  as  infallible  in  determining 
the  meaning  of  the  writer.  Hence  arose 
the  important  question  whether  the  pope, 
whose  right  to  decide  a  point  of  doctnne 
had  never  been  disputed,  had  authority  to 
determine  a  historical  fact  Alexander 
VII  assumed  this  in  1656,  in  a  special 
buU,  declaring  that  Jansenius  had  under- 
stood the  propositions  in  the  sense  con- 
demned. The  Jansenists  were  thus  com- 
pelled either  to  recant  or  to  secede  from 
the  Roman  church.  Although  their  pro- 
test against  this  unheard-of  arrogance  of 
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the  Romish  court,  in  pretending  to  know 
find  to  determine  what  a  deceased  author 
meant  by  expressions  which  admit  of  a 
double  interpretation,  could  surprise  no 
impartial  person,  it  was  yet  regarded  as 
an  attack  upon  the  infallibility  of  the 
pope,  and  drew  down  the  displeasure  of 
Louis  XIV  himself.  This  prince  began, 
in  1661,  to  interfere  in  the  controversy, 
<md  to  persecute  the  ianaenists,  who  were 
already  out  of  favor  at  court  for  preaching 
repentance  and  boldly  censuring  the  vices 
of  the  age.  But  their  interest  with  the 
French  ciergy  and  the  influential  men  of 
the  kingdom  was  such,  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  force  them  to  an  uncondi- 
tional subscription  of  the  bull  of  Alexander 
VII;  and,  in  1668,  the  agreement  with 
Clement  IX,  by  which  a  conditional  sub- 
scription was  permitted  them,  and  the 
misunderstanding  between  the  courts  of 
Rome  and  Versailles,  about  the  affairs  of 
Spain,  obtained  for  them  a  temporary  re- 
pose. They  lost,  in  1679,  their  principal 
patron,  Anna,  duchess  of  Longueville, 
celebrated  in  connexion  with  the  Fronde, 
and  sister  of  the  great  Oond^;  and  Ar- 
nauld,  to  escape  pereecution,  retired  in  the 
same  year  into  the  Netherlands,  where  he 
continued  till  his  death,  in  1694,  the  most 
zealous  and  esteemed  defender  of  Jansen- 
ism ;  Init,  notwithstanding  these  losses,  the 
party  stood  its  ground  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Innocent  IX  (died  1689),  a  friend 
of  virtue  and  justice,  who  favored  them 
as  much  as  Louis  XIV  and  the  Jesuits 
opposed  them.  The  Jausenists  made 
themselves  worthy  of  this  protection  and 
of  the  favor  of  the  better  part  of  the  edu- 
cated men  in  France.  By  endeavoring 
to  free  theology  from  the  chains  of  the 
hierarchy,  and  to  promote  a  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures  among  the  people ;  by  in- 
culcating, in  the  place  of  formal  piety  and 
lifeless  ceremonies,  an  ardent  participation 
of  the  heart  and  soul  in  the  exercises  of 
devotion,  and  a  strict  purity  of  life,  they 
rendered  undeniable  service  to  the  cause 
of  true  religion ;  and,  these  being  consid- 
ered, their  excessive  austerity  appears  at 
least  more  excusable  than  the  looser  prin- 
ciples of  the  Jesuits.  But  this  only  ren- 
dered them  moro  odious  in  theeyesof  tlie 
Jesuits.  Jansenism,  however,  notwith- 
standing all  the  opposition  to  it  on  the 
part  of  the  court,  still  continued  to  pre- 
vail Father  QuesnePs  Moral  Observa- 
tions on  the  New  Testament — the  most 
univeiHally  read  book  of  this  period — ^gave 
It  new  support.  The  Sorbonne,  in  17(^ 
decided  the  celebrated  case  of  conscience, 
whether  a  pnest,  suspected  of  Jansenism, 


could  grant  absolution,  in  the  affirmative, 
and  the  universally  esteemed  archbishop 
of  Paris,  cardinal  de  Noailles.  used  his 
power  against  the  Jansenists  no  further 
than  was  necessary  for  the  peace  of  the 
churoh.  Clement  XI  at  first  pursued  the 
same  course,  but  La  Chaise,  confessor  of 
Louis  XIV,  and  his  successor,  the  Jesuit 
Le  Tellier,  urged  moro  violent  measures,  in 
which  the  king,  to  whose  diseased  fimcy 
Jansenism  and  rebellion  were  synonymous, 
supported  them.  Quesnel,  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Jansenists,  was  struck  from 
the  list  of  the  fathers  of  the  oratory,  and 
driven  into  exile.  He  died  in  1709,  at 
Amsterdam.  In  1708,  his  New  Testa- 
ment was  prohibited;  the  monastery  of 
Port  Royal  des  Champs,  which  was  con- 
sidered as  the  strong  hold  of  Jansenism, 
was  suppressed,  by  the  royal  police,  in  1 709, 
the  nuns  dispersed,  the  buildings  demol- 
ished, and  the  work  of  j^ersecudon  finally 
crowned  by  the  bull  Unigenitus  (in  17131 
which  was  forced  fix)m  the  pope  by  Le  Tel- 
lier. This  bull,  dictated  no  less  by  gross  ig- 
norance than  by  furious  thirst  of  vengeance, 
condemned  101  propositions  from  Ques- 
nePs  Testament,  which,  according  to  this 
decree,  were  to  be  understood  only  in  a 
Jansenist  sense,  although  they  were,  in 
fact,  mosdy  scriptural  sentences,  forms 
from  the  liturgy,  and  articles  of  &ith  taken 
from  the  ortliodox  church  fathers.  The 
bull,  therefore,  onl^  excited  indignation 
and  contempt,  and  mcreased  the  numbers 
of  the  Jansenists.  Louis  XIV  died  in 
1715,  during  the  efforts  that  were  made 
to  carry  it  into  effect  in  France ;  and,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  indifference  of  the 
regent,  NoaiUes,  with  the  majority  of  the 
French  clergy,  appealed  from  this  decree 
of  the  pope  to  a  general  council.  Al- 
though the  Jansenists  were  the  original 
authors  of  this  appeal,  yet  all  the  appeUants 
were  not  Jansenists  (see  Umgemtus) ;  but 
they  all  met  with  the  same  treatment,  tho 
ministers  Dubois  and  Fleuiy,  out  of  com- 
plaisance to  the  pope,  insisting  on  the 
unconditional  reception  of  the  bull,  and 
rigorously  persecuting  all  recusants.  Great 
numbers  of  Jausenists  emigrated  to  the 
Netherlands ;  the  power  of  their  party 
rapidly  declined,  and  the  miracles  (cures 
and  suddon  conversions)  at  the  tomb  of 
the  abb6  de  Paris  (who  died  1727,  an 
early  victim  to  voluntary  penances)  found 
credit  only  with  enthusiasts  and  the  Paris- 
ian populace.  The  ftinatical  excesses  of 
their  party,  from  1731,  helped  to  ruin  their 
cause.  The  frenzies  of  the  ConvuIsionarieSy 
or  those  who  were  seized  with  spasms 
and  ecstasies  at  the  tomb  of  this  wonder-- 
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wotking  saint — of  the  Secourists,  who 
aTsiled  themaelves  of  external  means  to 
produce  convulsions,  and  had  themselves 
tomiented  with  kicks,  blows  and  stab&~ 
of  the  Naturalists  and  Figurists,  who 
sometimes  strove  to  represent  the  helpless- 
ness of  human  nature  unaided  by  ^race, 
and  sometimes  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
church,  by  indecent  exposures  of  the 
body— of  the  Discemants  and  Melangists, 
who  divided  on  the  tyiestion  whether  the 
raptures  were  produced  by  God  or  the 
de^ — these,  and  other  fanatical  sects  of 
Jansenists  and  Appellants,  must  have  ne- 
cessarily made  a  thing,  of  which  the  world 
was  already  tired,  utterly  ridiculous  ;  and 
the  enersetic  measures  of  the  police,  the 
continual  burning  of  Jansenist  nooks,  the 
frequent  imprisonments,  but,  most  of  all, 
the  very  natund  subsiding  of  enthusiasm, 
at  last  put  an  end  to  the  party.  From 
this  time,  Jansenism  ceased  to  exist  in 
France,  as  a  public  and  professed  doctrine. 
Its  pure  moraMty  and  strict  theology  al- 
ways gained  for  it  friends,  however,  even 
in  that  countiy ;  and  a  part  of  the  clergy, 
by  their  willingness  to  take  the  constitu- 
tional oath,  during  the  revolution,  showed 
that  they  would  more  readily  renounce 
the  authority  of  the  pope  than  tlioir  own 
opinion.  But  thou<;h  the  old  division  of 
the  Jansenistij  and  Molinists  continued  up 
to  the  latest  times,  in  the  opposition  be- 
tween those  who  took  and  those  who  re- 
fused the  oath  {prilrea  msermenUs),  yet 
we  find  but  one  separate  society  of  the 
Jansenists,  publicly  acknowledged  as  such, 
and  that  in  the  United  Netherlands,  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the 
Jansenist  provincial  synod  at  Utrecht 
(1763),  does  not  separate  from  the  Catho- 
lic church,  and  even  respects  the  pope  as 
its  spiritual  head,  but  denies  his  infklh- 
Irility,  rejects  the  bull  VnigenUus^  and 
^upeiHa  mm  it  to  a  general  council.  It 
maintains,  also,  the  doctrines  of  Augus- 
tine, upholds  moral  stricmess,  and  regards 
the  inward  service  of  God  as  the  greatest 
proof  of  piety.  These  Jansenists,  who 
call  themselves,  by  preference,  the  dUci- 
plea  of  Si.  Augiutmty  have  had,  since 
1723,  an  archbishop  of  their  own  at 
Utrecht,  and  bishops  at  Haariem  and  De- 
venter,  forming  a  clergy  which,  being 
subject  to  the  civil  authority,  without 
riches  or  power,  performs  its  duties  so 
much  the  more  fiiithfuUy,  and  exercises  a 
well  ordered  church  government,  which 
they  owe  to  the  protection  of  Protestants, 
while  they  are  still  condemned  by  the 
pope  as  apostates  and  schismatica 

Jajnuaaius,  St.,  bishop  of  Benevento, 


was  beheaded  at  Puzzuoli,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  4th  centuiy,  a  martyr  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  is  honored  as  the 
patron  saint  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
in  honor  of  him,  the  oi^er  of  St.  Janua- 
rius  was  established  there,  in  1738.  His 
body  lies  buried  in  the  cathedral  at  Na- 
ples ;  but  his  head,  with  two  phials  of  his 
blood,  which  a  pious  matron  caught,  as 
the  tradition  is,  at  his  execution,  is  pre- 
served in  a  separate  chapel.  Of  this 
blood,  the  Neapolitans  assert,  that  as  soon 
as  it  is  brought  near  the  head  of  the  saint, 
it  begins  to  Bow,  however  hardly  congeal- 
ed it  was  before.  A  trial  is  made  every 
year,  on  the  first  Sunday  of  May ;  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  the  patron  saint  is  paiticulariy 
propitious  if  the  blood  moves  briskly  in 
the  phials,  and  appears  of  a  clear  red, 
while  the  opposite  is  regarded  as  presaging 
some  ill  to  the  country.  The  reliffious 
phrenzy  which  prevailed  at  certain  festi- 
vals of  the  ancients,  has  a  coimterpart  in 
the  clamor  for  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood 
of  St.  Januarius,  in  the  chapel  of  this 
saint,  if  it  is  delayed  lon^  afler  the  com- 
mencement of  the  colebrauon.  The  writer, 
who  was  present  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, could  hardly  determioe  whether  tho 
prevailing  tone  was  that  of  prayer  or  im- 
precation. The  reproaches  agaiust  the 
saint  are  not  a  fow.  Sometimes,  two  or 
three  days  elapse  before  the  blood  becomes 
liquid ;  it  is  in  a  bottle,  which  stands  upon 
the  alter,  and  is  lifled,  now  and  then,  by  a 

Eriest,  to  show  to  the  people  whetlier  it 
as  become  liquid  or  not;  if  it  has  liouo- 
fied,  all  throng  to  the  altar,  and,  kneeling 
down,  kiss  the  offered  botde,  and  then  the 
priest  presses  it  against  the  head  of  tho 
^thfuL  It  is  said,  that  when  the  Freuch 
occupied  Naples  for  the  first  time,  the 
blood  would  not  become  liquid.  The 
French  general,  apprehensive  of  a  com- 
motion, sent  to  the  archbishop,  intimating, 
that  if  the  saint's  blood  did  not  soon  run, 
the  archbishop's  might  The  saint  had 
compassion  on  his  servant,  and  the  mira- 
cle took  place  in  due  season. 

Jaetus  ;  one  of  the  primitive  deities  of 
the  Romans,  entirely  unknown  to  tho 
Greeks,  and  supposed  to  be  of  Pelasgic 
origin.  The  Pelasgi  believed  in  two  su- 
preme deities,  under  which  tliey  repre- 
sented nature  and  her  productions.  Some- 
times they  were  described  as  two  different 
beings,  male  and  female,  and  sometimes 
as  imited  in  a  single  person.  This  deity 
passed  from  the  Pelasgi  to  the  Latins  or 
aborigines,  and  received  from  them  thci 
name  of /onttf.  In  him  they  worshipped 
the  god  of  gods  (as  he  is  called  in  the 
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Saltan  hymns),  the  ruler  of  the  year,  and 
of  all  human  fortunes,  the  sovereign  dis- 
poser of  war  and  peace.  He  was  repre- 
sented with  a  sceptre  in  the  right  hand, 
and  a  kev  in  the  left,  seated  on  a  glitteiing 
tlirone ;  he  was  also  represented  with  two 
faces  (an  old  and  a  youthful  one),  of  which 
one  looked  forward  and  the  other  behind. 
Some  conceive  this  to  be  a  symbol  of  wis- 
dom which  sees  into  the  past  and  the  fu- 
ture ;  others  a  eymbol  of  the  changes  of 
the  year,  ^e  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  or 
of  the  several  quarters  of  the  world,  as  he 
was  sometimes  painted  vnth  four  faces, 
and  of  his  double  office  of  opening  and 
shuttmg  the  gate  of  heaven.  Plutarch  ex- 
plained it  l^  supposm^  that  Janus  had 
introduced  agriculture  from  Thessaly  into 
Latium,  and  hence  one  head  looked  to- 
wards Latium,  the  other  towards  Greece. 
Some  believe  that  Janus  was  blended  in 
one  person  with  the  other  supreme  deity 
of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Italy,  viz. 
Saturn,  m  reference  to  this  circumstance, 
they  relate  the  following  story:  Janus, 
one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  uie  Latins, 
tauglit  his  people  agricultun^  and  intro- 
duced useful  laws  and  religious  institu-, 
tions.  Saturn,  driven  from  fis  country  by' 
his  children,  fled  to  Latium,  where  he 
was  well  received  by  Janus,  and  made 
joint  ruler  of  the  kingdom.  Under  their 
rei^  was  the  golden  age  of  Latium. 
Ovid,  in  his  Fasn  (i.  90,  sqq.),  says  of  Ja- 
nus, that  he  was  the  supreme  janitor  in 
heaven  and  on  earth,  that  he  opened  the 
gates  of  heaven  to  let  out  the  day,  and 
closed  them  again  with  the  return  of 
evening.  All  sorts  of  passages  were  under 
his  care.  After  him,  a  door  was  called 
janua,  and  every  open  arched  passage,  by 
wMch  people  go  out  of  one  street  or  plac« 
into  another,  a  Janus.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, he  was  the  god  of  the  day  and  the 
year,  and  fit>m  him  the  first  month  in  the 
year  still  has  its  name.  The  first  day  of 
the  year  and  the  first  hour  of  the  di^  were 
sacred  to  him ;  in  all  solemn  sacrifices  he 
was  first  addressed,  and  had  the  title  of 
father.  Romulus  erected  to  him  the  cele- 
brated temple,  which  was  opened  at  the 
beguining  of  every  war,  according  to  the 
ordinance  of  Numa,  and  remained  open 
as  long  as  the  war  lasted,  and  until  p^ce 
was  established  in  all  the  countri^  subject 
to  Rome.  The  temple,  however,  was 
shut  only  three  times  in  the  long  space  of 
700  years;  once  in  the  reign  of  Numa, 
again  after  the  first  Punic  war,  and  the 
tmrd  time,  under  the  reign  of  Auirustus, 
A.  U.  C.  744. 
Japak.     At  the  eastern  extremity  of 


Asia,  between  31®  and  49^  N.  lat,  is  situ- 
ated the  empire  of  Japan,  consisting  of  a 
large  cluster  of  islands,  almost  inaccessible 
by  reason  of  mountains,  precipitous  rocks 
and  a  dangerous  sea.  It  consists  of  tliree 
large  islands :  1.  Niphon  (700  miles  long, 
but  so  narrow,  that  its  breadth  in  the  cen- 
tre is  only  48  miles),  divided  into  49  prov- 
inces, of  which  the  principal  cities  arc 
Meaco,  the  residence  of  the  dairi,  or  spir- 
itual chief,  where  all  the  coins  are  struck, 
and  all  the  books  printed;  Jeddo  (with 
1,680,000  inhabitants),  the  residence  of  the 
secular  emperor  (cubo,  whose  palace  is 
5  leagues  in  circumference,  and  forms,  of 
itself,  a  considerable  city),  on  tlie  river 
Tonkay,  over  which  is  a  bridge,  from 
which  the  distances  of  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire are  calculated;  and  Osacco,  a  rich 
commercial  citv :  2.  Ximo,  or  Kiusiu  (186 
miles  long,  and  66  broad),  consisting  of  9 
provinces :  and  3.  Xicoco,  or  Sicof  (84 
miles  long,  and  46  broad),  containmg  4 

Erovinces.  Around  these  great  islands 
e  a  vast  number  of  small  rertile  islands 
and  bare  island-rocks,  which  have  proba- 
bly been  separated  from  the  main  land  by 
an  earthquake.  The  superficial  contents 
of  the  whole  island,  is  estumted  at  266,500 
souare  miles,  the  population  at  45  millions. 
The  Japanese  islands  are  mountainous, 
like  the  opposite  coasts  of  tibe  continent. 
The  principal  summit  is  called  Fu3i ;  it  is 
covered  with  snow  throughout  the  year. 
There  are  also  many  volcanoes.  The  great 
industry  of  the  natives  has  alone  made 
the  sterile  soil  productive ;  even  the  steep* 
est  mountains  are  cultivated.  Agriculture 
is  prescribed  as  the  principal  employment^ 
by  the  laws  of  the  state.  Goats  anfi  sheep 
are  banialied  finom  Japan,  the  former  be- 
ing regarded  as  prejudicial  to  agriculture. 
Cotton  and  silk  supply  the  place  of  wool. 
Swine  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  vicinity 
of  Nangasacki.  In  general,  there  are  but 
few  qu»]rupeds  in  Japan,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  dogs,  which  are  abundant  The 
whim  of  a  sovereign,  of  whom  these  ani- 
mals were  favorites,  has  prescribed  the 
breeding  of  them  by  a  hiw  of  the  slate ; 
they  are  supported  at  the  public  expense. 
It  is  uncertam  whether  the  ancients  koew^ 
any  thing  of  Japan.  At  the  end  of  the 
13th  century,  Marco  Polo  (q.  v.)  brought 
to  Europe  the  first  accounts  of  Japaa, 
which  he  called  Zipangu.  In  1542,  three 
Portuguese  ships  under  Meudez  Pinto,  on 
a  voyage  to  China,  were  driven  on  the 
Japanese  coasts  by  a  storm,  though  witlw 
out  this  accident  this  island  empire  would 
hardly  have  remained  unknown  to  the  eax^ 
terprise  of  this  commercial  nation,  whose 
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oavigatoiB  had  collected  information  re- 
i^ieeting  it  in  China.    A  colony  was  im- 
mediately founded  on  the  newly  discover- 
ed coast,  and  the  Jesuit  Francis  Xavier 
proceeded  to  Japan,  to  pro})agate  Chris- 
ti£nity.     The  Portuguese  were  allowed 
loKe  access  and  commerce  throughout  the 
empire,  e^iecially  on  the  island  Ximo. 
One  of  their  principal  colonies  was  on  the 
island  of  Firando,  now  Deaima,  or  at  the 
portof  Kangasacki.   Christianity  prevailed 
emensively,  though  opposed  hy  the  native 
priests.    But  the  secular  rulers,  especially 
the  small  princes  who  possessed  portions  of 
the  country  under  the  supremacy  of  the 
emperor,  supported  the  new  doctrine  and 
iss  preachers.    About  the  year  1616,  nearly 
half  were  Christians,  with  many  of  the  pet- 
ty princes.    The  Portuguese  and  Jesuits 
had  been  allowed  uninterrupted  access  to 
all  parts  of  the  empire  as  merchants  and 
spiritual  teachers,  for  about  50  years,  when 
several  circumstances  put  an  end  to  their 
influence.    In  1586,  a  revolution  deprived 
the  emperor  of  Japan  of  all  temporal 
power,  which  was  usurped  by  the  cubo, 
the  chief  officer  of  the  government,  who 
degraded  tiie  emperor  to  the  rank  of  a 
mere  high  priesL    Jejas,  the  successor  of 
the  fiist  usurper,  made,  in  1617,  the  sov- 
ereignty hereditary  in  his  family.    Both  the 
new  rulers  were  enemies  of  die  Portuguese 
and  missionaries,  as  they  saw  presages  of 
danger  in  the  close  union  of  the  new  re- 
ligious party,  and  in  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  interfered  in  political  affairs, 
and  opposed  the  new  order  of  things. 
The  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  colonists 
was  in  the  highest  degree  imprudent  and 
licentious.    The  ambassadors  of  Portugal 
manifested  an  insupportable  ]|)ride,  which 
formed  a  strong  contrast  with  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Dutch,  who  had  obtained  free 
intercourse  with  all  the  ports  of  the  empire, 
by  their  assurance  that  they  were  of  a  dif^ 
terent  creed  fiom  the  Jesuits.    After  many 
persecutions,  the  Portuguese,  with  their 
miaaonaries,  were  finally  banished  forever 
from  the  empure,  in  the  year  1637 ;  Chris- 
tians were  exposed  to  bloody  punishments, 
and  the  ports  of  the  empire  were  closed  to 
all  fbreignera,  except  the  Dutch.    This  per- 
jsecution  of  the  Catholic  religion  continued 
40  years,  in  which  time  several  millions  of 
inen  were  sacrificed.    In  1665,  inquisito- 
riai  tribunals  were  erected  in  all  the  cities 
of  the  empire,  which  w;ere  to  renew  their 
invesiigationfl,  every  year,  at  indefinite  pe- 
riods^    The  Dutch,  who  contributed  not 
a  little  to  this  catastrophe,  now  took  the 
place  of  the  Portuguese.    They  and  the 
duDese  were  fix>m  this  time  the  only  na- 
15* 


tions  whose  ships  were  allowed  access  to 
Japan ;  but  both  had  to  submit  to  the  se- 
verest conditions,  and  were  veiy  much 
limited  in  their  exports,  and  the  former 
were  so  restricted  after  1634,  when  they 
had  given  cause  for  suspicion,  that  they 
were  only  permitted  to  land  on  the  island 
Desima,  connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  city 
Nangasacki.  On  this  island,  where  tiieir 
storehouses  were  situated,  lived  about  fif- 
teen Dutchmen,  who  carried  on  the  trade, 
under  the  closest  inspection,  never  being 
permitted  to  enter  the  city  without  attend- 
ants, overseers  and  interpreters.  Notwith- 
standing these  restrictions,  and  the  extor- 
tions to  which  the  Dutch  had  to  submit, 
in  the  shape  of  deductiona  from  the  prices 
agreed  upon,  and  arbitrary  changes  m  the 
\'alue  of  coins,  their  trade  with  Japan  seems 
to  have  been  very  profitable,  since  they  have 
continued,  to  the  latest  times,  to  send  tiiither 
yearly  two  vessels  fix)m  Batavia,  large 
three  deckers,  moedy  belonging  to  Zeeland. 
In  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  the 
profits  of  the  Japanese  trade  were  esti- 
mated at  4 — 500,000  guilders  annually,  ex- 
clusive of  those  arising  from  the  sale  of 
goods  in  India  and  Europe,  and  the  profits 
of  private  individuals,  which  amounted  to 
at  least  250,000  guilders,  of  which  half 
went  to  the  council  of  Batavia.  In  the 
17th  century,  the  English  founded  a  colo- 
ny at  Firando,  and  obtained  important 
commercial  privileges ;  but  this  conmierce 
was  soon  lost,  protMibly  because  the  Japa- 
nese learned  from  the  crafty  Dutch,  that 
the  wife  of  the  king  of  England  was  a 
Ponuguese  princess.  All  proposals  for 
opening  a  trade  with  Japan  have  of  late 
been  rejected  in  England,  because  the 
return  cargoes  must  consist  principally 
of  copper  and  camphor,  and  the  trade  in 
Japanese  copper  would  prevent  the  ex- 
portation of  the  English  to  India.  The 
Russians,  also,  to  whom  the  Japanese 
govenmient  signified,  as  early  as  1792,  its 
aversion  to  a  connexion  with  them,  have 
lately  tried,  but  without  success,  to  form 
conmiercial  connexions  with  Japan.  The 
Japanese  are  a  mixture  of  the  Malay  and 
Mongolian  races,  like  the  Chinese,  €rom 
whom  they  have  probably  derived  their 
civilization.  The  Japanese  art,  calcula- 
tion of  time,  medicine  and  astrolosy  are 
purely  Chinese.  The  present  inhaEutants 
originated  either  fit>m  China  or  Corea,  or 
fix>m  both ;  but,  separated  by  tempestuous 
billows  fiom  the  rest  of  the  world,  left  to 
themselves,  and  free  fixim  the  subsequent 
invasions  or  neighboring  nations,  they  be- 
came an  independent  people.  Their  lan- 
guage is  a  dialect  of  the  Mongolian ;  the 
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Chinese  is  the  learned  lan^iage.  The 
Japanese  language  has  47  radical  syllables, 
ivith  a  small  number  of  regular  changes. 
The  Japanese  are  the  most  civilized  and 
refined  nation  of  Asia,  a  noble,  proud  jpeo- 
ple,  intelligent,  docile,  and  desirous  of  in- 
struction. Art  and  science  they  value, 
even  in  nations  whom  they  otherwise 
despise  for  their  unworthy  conduct,  and 
the  shameful  treatment  to  which  they 
are  willing  to  submit  for  the  sake  of  gain. 
Since  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  by 
whom  they  were  taught,  they  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  several  sciences. 
History,  astronomy  and  medicine  (in  which 
cautery  or  burning  with  moxa,  and  acu- 
puncture are  practised),  are  pursued  with 
zeaL  Their  progress,  however,  in  medi- 
cine and  geography,  is  comparatively 
small.  Poetry,  music  and  painting  are 
held  in  estimation ;  and,  in  the  latter,  the 
Japanese  are  superior  to  the  Chinese. 
Like  the  Chinese,  they  claim  tlie  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder  and  of  printing.  Chil- 
dren are  sent  to  school  at  an  early  period, 
and  educated  with  great  strictness.  The 
exportation  of  books  is  prohibited,  at  least, 
of  such  as  contain  any  account  of  the 
government  and  country,  as  well  as  of 
maps  and  coins.  The  importation  of  re- 
ligious books  is  as  strictly  forbidden.  On 
the  arrival  of  Dutch  vessels,  they  are 
obliged  to  deliver  their  religious  books  in 
a  box  to  the  Japanese  commander  of  Nan- 
gasacki,  and  receive  them  again  on  their 
departure.  The  Japanese  are  active, 
cleanly  and  laborious,  kind,  cheeiful  and 
contented,  but  sensual  and  revengeful. 
Their  superstition  is  encouraged  by  a 
priesdy  government,  opposed  to  all  intel- 
ligence, and  a  numerous  clergy.  The 
government  is  despotic  and  severe,  and 
3ie  laws  very,  strict.  The  virill  of  the 
emperor  is  the  supreme  law ;  after  it,  the 
will  of  the  petty  princes  dependent  on 
him,  who  rule  their  provinces  as  strictly 
as  he  does  the  whole  empire,  and,  not- 
withstanding their  dependence,  possess  the 
right  of  waging  war  a^nst  each  other. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  .are  op- 
pr^sed  by  poverty,  since  the  peasant  is 
obliged  to  surrender  half,  and  in  many 
places  even  two  thirds  of  his  earnings  to 
the  landlord,  who  regards  himself  as  the 
sole  proprietor  of  the  soil.  In  order  to 
prevent  conspiracies,  each  one  is  made,  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  the  spy  and  surety  of 
the  others ;  so  that  every  one  is  accounta- 
ble to  the  state  for  those  with  whom  he  is 
in  any  way  connected,  and,  in  case  of  anjr 
offence,  must  suffer  with  them.  Thus 
the  father  is  accountable  for  his  children. 


the  master  for  his  servants,  the  neighbor 
for  his   neighbor,  every    society  for  its 
members.    A  crime  is  never  punished  by 
fine,  but  always  by  impiisonment  and  ban- 
ishment, or  loss  of  limb  or  life ;  and  every 
punishment  is  inflicted  with  inexorabfe 
rigor  on  high  and  low.    All  military  and 
civil  officers,  for  example,  are  bound  to 
slit  their  belly,  when  ordered  to  do  so,  in 
consequence  of  any  crime.    Such  a  death 
involves  no  disgrace,  and  hence  the  con- 
tempt of  death  among  all  classes  of  Japa- 
nese, who,  in  general,  prefer  death  to  ig- 
nominy.    The  original  rulers  of  Japan 
were  cisdled  mikaddo,  from  their  progeni- 
tor.   The  high  priest  of  Japan  is  still  call- 
ed dairi,  which  was  the  title  of  the  Jap- 
anese ernpenuis  as  long  as  they  possessed 
spiritual   and    tempoml    powers    united. 
Since  the  revolution,  which  deprived  them 
of  the  secular  power,  in  1586,  when  Yori- 
Tomo  was  appointed  supreme  ruler  of  the 
nation,  the  high  priest  has  lived  at  Meaco. 
Under  the  present  reigning  dynasty  of  the 
Djogouns,  his  authority  has  <leclined  still 
more.    He  is  in  the  custody  of  a  governor, 
answerable  to  the  secular  emperor.      In 
order  to  make  himself  more  sure  of  the 
descendant  of  the  ancient  rulers  of  Japan, 
the  crafty  policy  of  the  secular  emperor 
has  transmuted  the  dairi  into  a  holy  i>er- 
sonage,  who  is  visible  to  no  human  eye, 
at  least  to  no  man  who  is  not  in  attend- 
ance on  him.    Whenever  the  dairi,  as  is 
very  rarely  the  case,  wishes  to  enjoy  the 
fresh  air  in  his  garden,  or  in  the  inner  cir- 
cle of  liis  extensive  and  well  fortified  pal- 
ace, a  signal  is  given  for  all  to  withdraw, 
before  the  bearers  raise  the  holy  prisoner 
on  their  shoulders.    In  tliis  palace,  where 
he  was  bom,  he  lives  and  dies,  without 
ever  going  out  of  its  precincts ;  and  not  till 
long  afler  his  death  is  his  name  disclosed 
•  beyond  them.    He  enjoys  a  rich  income, 
consisting  of  merchandise  and  natural  pro- 
ducts, which  the  seci/lar  emperor  increases 
by  considerable  additions,  and  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  titles  of  honor,  wliich 
belong  to  the  dairi,  as  a  prerogative.     Or- 
ders are  also  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
dairi.      The  secular  emperor  bears   the 
title  of  cuboj  and  resided  at  Jeddo.     Un- 
der him,  the  real,  absolute  sovereign  of  the 
empire,  are  the  princes,  who  are  responsi- 
ble to  him.    He  concedes,  however,  the 
first  rank  to  the  dairi,  accepts  from  him 
titles  of  honor,  and  rewards  the  distinction 
thus  bestoweil  on  him  by  considerable 
presents.     Formerly,  the  cubo  made  an 
annual  journey  to  Meaco,  in  token  of  re- 
spect to  the  dairi;  by  degrees,  these  visits 
became  less  frequent,  and  now,  as  a  sub- 
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slitute,  presents  are  sent  bim  by  amboasa- 
don.  The  cubo  administere  the  goyem- 
mentj  with  the  assistance  of  a  council  of 
state,  of  six  affed  men.  He  derives  his 
revenues,  whien  con»8t  merely  of  natural 
pnxluctions,  from  five  imperial  provinces, 
as  they  are  called,  and  some  cities,  which 
are  under  his  immediate  jurisdiction ;  in 
addition  to  which,  he  receives  presents 
from  the  territorial  princes,  who  govern 
the  provinces.  Each  of  these  princes 
poeeesses  a  hereditary  sovereignty  in  his 
own  province;  he  receives  the  revenue 
without  giving  an  account  to  the  emperor, 
and  defiays  the  expenses  of  his  court  and 
his  army,  repairs  the  highways,  and,  in 
short,  provides  for  all  pubhc  expenditures ; 
but,  in  token  of  his  dependence,  he  is 
obliged  to  spend  six  months  every  year  at 
the  court  at  Jeddo,  where  his  wives  and 
children  live  in  a  kind  of  captivity,  as  hos- 
tages and  pledges  of  his  fidelity.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  Japanese  is  of  Hindoo  origin : 
this  is  true  of  the  older  sect  of  the  Siutos, 
as  well  as  of  the  more  modem  one  of  Bud- 
so  or  Fo,  which  came  from  China.  Besides 
these  sects,  there  are  others,  more  or  less 
resembling  them.  The  people  worship  a 
great  number  of  inferior  divinities,  whose 
statues  are  placed  in  the  temples  of  the 
greet  deities.  The  numerous  clergy,  and 
the  monks  and  nuns,  who  Hve  in  a  multi- 
tude of  monasteries,  are  under  the  dairi. 
The  Hindoo  religion  has  nowhere  been 
more  disfigured  by  superstition  and  subse- 
quent additions  than  m  Japan.  The  Siu- 
to  or  Confucius  sect,  a  philosophical  sect, 
resembles  the  sect  of  the  learned  in  Chi- 
na, and  despises  the  folly  of  the  popular 
belief!  The  army  of  the  Japanese  con- 
sists, in  time  of  peace,  of  100,000  men,  be- 
sides 20,000  horsemen,  clad  in  armor ;  the 
infantry  are  protected  only  by  helmets; 
their  arms,  bows,  muskets,  sabres  and 
daggers,  are  excellent;  they  have  very 
heavy  cannon,  but  are  even  less  skilful  in 
the  use  of  them  than  the  Chinese.  The 
single  princes  maintain,  besides,  368,000 
infantry  and  33,000  cavaliy.  The  navy  is 
insignificant.  The  dairi  formeriy  had 
large  fleets,  and  large  vessels  of  cedar; 
but  now  the  Japanese  vessels  are  small,  at 
most  90  feet  long,  like  the  Chinese.  In 
war,  the  Japanese  display  much  courage, 
which  is  inflamed  by  martial  son^  and 
stories.  The  Japanese  are  well  situated 
for  commerce.  Formerly  their  ships  cov- 
ered the  neighboring  seas ;  and  l)efore  the 
anival  of  the  Europeans,  they  carried  on  a 
considerable  trade,  and  an  extensive  navi- 
gation ;  they  had,  for  example,  visited  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  beyond  Beer- 


ing's  straits,  farther  than  the  European 
navigators;  they  visited  China  and  the 
East  Indies  as  far  as  Bengal.  Afler  it  had 
begun  to  be  feared  that  foreigners  would 
overthrow  the  state,  and  pervert  the  mor- 
als of  the  natives,  all  foreign  commerce 
and  navigation  were  prohibited.  Their 
silk  and  cotton  cloths,  their  porcelain 
wares,  and  their  lackered  tin-ware,  with 
raised  flowers  or  figures  (japanned  ware)» 
are  well  knovna,  and  in  much  demand  as 
articles  of  commerce ;  their  steel- work  is 
excellent,  especially  their  swords  and  other 
arms,  the  exportation  of  which  is  strictly 
forbidden.  Respecting  the  history  of  Ja- 
pan, see  Thunberg's  Travels  (from  the 
Swedish,  London,  1795),  and  K&mpfer's 
History  of  Japan  (translated  from  the 
manuscripts  into  English,  London,  1728). 
Compare,  also,  Golownin's  Narrative  o/*  ha 
htpnsonment  in  Japan,  1811 — 13  (Lon- 
don, 1817),  Abel  R^musat's  Mhnovres 
sur  la  DynasHe  regnante  des  Ejjogotms, 
Souvcraim  du  Japan  (Paris,  1820),  which 
Titsingh,  who  was  14  years  Dutch  resi- 
dent at  Nanffasacki,  compiled  from  Jap- 
anese originals.  The  EUmens  de  la  Gram- 
maire  Japonaise  (fipom  the  Portuguese 
manuscript  of  fatner  Rodriguez,  Nanga- 
sacki,  1G04),  traduHs  du  Porhig,  par  Lan- 
dresse,  expiimiis  par  M,  Rhnusat  (Paris, 
1825),  is  preferable  to  the  Japanese  gram- 
mars of  Alvarez  and  Collado.* 

Japanese  Cyci.e  ANn  Mha.  (See 
Epoch,  vol.  iv,  pace  555.) 

Japan:* iNo  is  me  art  of  varnishing  in 
colors.  All  substances  that  are  dry  and 
rigid,  or  not  too  flexible,  as  woods,  metals, 
leather,  and  paper  prepared,  admit  of  be- 

*  The  followiDg  notice  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers in  1829 :  "  Doctor  Siebold,  the  resident  of 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands  in  Japan,  has  trans- 
mitted a  work  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  on 
the  origin  of  the  Japanese,  &c.,  containing,  in^ 
abridged  form,  the  result  of  his  researches  during 
the  last  four  years.  The  doctor  wishes  it  to  be 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  society,  with  notes 
and  a  critical  preface.  He  writes,  also,  that  he 
has  collected  the  largest  library  of  books  which 
he  believes  was  ever  formed  in  Japan :  it  consists 
of  more  than  1500  volumes.  His  zoological  ma- 
seum  contains  more  than  3000  specimens,  and  his 
botanical  collection  about  2000  species,  in  up- 
wards of  6000  specimens.  Assisted  by  his  col- 
league, doctor  Bamr,  he  has  also  formed  a  com- 
plete mineraloeic^  collection.  He  has  visited 
the  most  remarkable  cities,  determined  their  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  and  measured  Uie  heieht  of 
several  mountains.  He  has  also  established  n 
botanical  garden  at  Dezhna,  at  the  expense  of 
the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  in  which  there 
are  now  more  than  1200  plants  cultivated.  The 
doctor  has  also  presented  to  the  king  of  France 
a  collection  of  plants  in  domestic  use  in  Japan,, 
which  he  considers  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  c\\ 
mate  of  tie  south  of  France." 
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Ing  japanned.  Wood  and  metals  require 
DO  otner  preparation  than  to  have  their 
Burfeces  perfectly  even  and  clean  ;  but 
leadier  should  be  securely  stretched,  either 
on  frames  or  on  boards,  as  its  benduig 
would  crack  and  force  off  the  varnish. 
Paper  should  bo  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  have  a  previous  strong  coat  of 
size ;  but  it  is  rarely  japanned,  till  convert- 
ed into  papier  machif  or  wrought  into  such 
form  that  its  flexibility  is  lost.  The  article 
,  to  be  japanned  is  first  brushed  over  with 
two  or  uree  coats  of  seed  lac  varnish,  to 
form  the  priming.  It  is  then  covered 
with  vamJsh,  previously  mixed  ^\'ith  a 
pigment  of  the  tint  desired.  This  is  called 
the  ground  color;  and,  if  the  subject  is  to 
exhiDit  a  design,  the  objects  are  painted 
upon  it  in  colors  mixed  with  varnish,  and 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  for  oil  paint- 
ing. The  whole  is  then  covered  with 
additional  coats  of  transparent  varnish, 
and  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  dry 
and  polish  it.  Japanning  requires  to  be 
executed  in  ^varm  apartments,  and  the  ar- 
ticles are  warmed  before  the  varnish  is 
applied  to  them.  One  coat  of  varnish 
also  must  be  di-v  before  another  is  laid  on. 
Ovens  are  employed  to  hasten  the  drying 
of  the  work.  The  same  pigments  which 
are  employed  in  oil  or  water  answer  also 
in  varnish.  For  painting  figures,  shell  lac 
varnish  is  considered  b^and  easiest  to 
work;  it  is  therefore  employed,  m  most 
cases,  where  its  color  permits.  For  tiie 
lightest  colors,  mastich  varnish  is  employ- 
ed, unless  the  fineness  of  the  work  ad- 
mits the  use  of  copal  dissolved  in  alcohol. 

Japheth,  a  Hebrew  word,  signi^ing 
heauHfidly  producingy  is  the  name  of  die 
third  son  of  Noah.  His  descendants,  ac- 
cording to  Genesis,  x,  5,  peopled  the  isles 
of  the  Gentiles.  This  is  supposed  to 
mean  Southern  Europe,  and  tiius  Japheth 
is  considered  the  ancestor  of  the  European 
Face,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
same  who  is  called  by  the  Greeks  Japetos, 
According  to  Herbelot's  Bibliot  Orient j 
the  Arabians  give  to  Japheth  11  sons,  who 
became  founders  of  as  many  Asiatic  tribes. 

Jared  ;  a  son  of  MehalaieePs,the  father 
of  Enoch.  He  I'eached  the  age  of  968 
years,  according  to  Genesis,  v,  S). 

Jarl,  in  the  early  history  of  the  north - 
em  European  kin^oms ;  the  lieutenants 
or  governors,  appointed  by  the  kings  over 
each  province.  At  a  later  period,  only 
one  jarl  was  appointed  in  each  kingdom, 
and  the  tide  ot  duke  given  him,  as  was  the 
case  in  Sweden,  for  instance,  in  1163.  In 
Norway,  after  1308,  during  the  reign  of 
Hacon  Vll,diitt  rlignity  was  conferred  ortly 


OD  the  earls  of  Orkney  and  the  princes  of 
the  blood.  (See  the  articles  Eari,  and  ^- 
dermaru) 

Jasmine;  a  beautiful  genus  of  plants 
Ijelonging  to  the  diandria  monogynia  of 
Linnaeus.  The  corolla  is  funnel-shaped, 
and  the  fruit  a  two-seeded  berry.  Thirty 
species  are  knowi,  which  are  shrubs,  often 
with  long,  twining  branches,  bearing  sim- 
ple or  compound  leaves,  and  beautiml  and 
delightfully  fragrant  flowers.  Two  species 
are  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

Jason  ;  son  of  iEson,  king  of  lolchos, 
in  Thessaly,  and  of  Polymeda  (according 
to  some  writers,  of  Polvmete,  Alcimede, 
Polypheme,  &c.);  a  hero  of  ancient 
Greece,  celebrated  for  his  share  in  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  before  which  he 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Caledo- 
nian hunt  His  instructer  was  the  Centaur 
Chiron,  who  educated  most  of  the  heroes 
of  that  time.  His  father  abdicated  the 
government  of  lolchos  before  Jason  was 
of  full  age ;  on  which  account  his  uncle 
Pelics  administered  the  government  as  liis 
guardian.  The  causes  of  Jason's  expedi- 
tion to  Colchis  ai'e  commonly  related  thus : 
Pelias,  Jason's  uncle,  sent  an  invitation  to 
all  his  relations,  and,  among  the  rest,  to 
Jason,  to  attend  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Nep- 
tune. When  Jason,  on  his  ^vavto  lol- 
chos, came  to  the  river  Evenus  (Enipeus, 
Anaurus),  he  found  Juno  there,  in  the 
form  of  an  old  woman,  who  requested 
hun  to  carry  her  over.  He  complied  with 
her  request,  but  lost  one  of  liis  shoes  in 
the  mud.  Pelias,  who  had  been  warned 
by  an  oracle,  that  he  should  be  deprived 
of  his  kingdom  and  life  by  the  man  who 
should  come  to  the  sacrifice  without  shoes, 
was  alaimed  at  the  sight  of  Jason  in  this 
condition,  and  asked  nim  what  he  would 
do  to  the  man  designated  by  the  oracle  a& 
his  murderer.  Jason,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Juno,  replied,  that  he  should  send  him 
to  Colchis,  after  the  golden  fleece ;  and  he 
was  accordingly  sent  Another  account 
relates  that  Pelias  had  deprived  his  brother 
of  his  throne,  and  that  Jason,  when  20 
years  old,  having  asked  the  oracle  how  he 
could  get  possession  of  his  lawful  inherit- 
ance, was  directed  to  go  to  the  court  of  Peli- 
as, at  lolchos,  in  the  dress  of  a  Magnesian, 
with  a  leopard's  skin  on  his  shoulders,  and 
armed  with  two  lances.  On  the  way,  Ja- 
son lost  his  shoe  in  the  manner  above  re- 
lated. All  were  surprised  at  his  appear- 
ance, and  Pelias,  who  did  not  recognise 
him,  demanded  who  he  was.  Jason  an- 
swered boldly  that  he  was  the  son  of 
iEson,  caused  himself  to  be  sliown  the 
dwelling  of  his  father,  and  i^nt  five  days 
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there  with  his  relations,  Pheres,  Neleiis, 
Aclmetiis,  Amythron,  Acastus  and  Me- 
iampusyin  celebrating  his  return.  They 
then  went  together  to  Pelias,  and  demand- 
ed of  him  his  abdication.  Pelias  dai*ed 
not  refuse,  but  answered  that  he  would 
resgn,  after  Jason  had  perfonned  a  glori- 
ous achievement  by  bringing  back  the 
golden  fleece  to  Thessaly,  as  the  oracle 
and  the  shade  of  Phryxus  had  commanded, 
5dnce  his  age  would  not  permit  him  to  go 
himself.  On  the  voyage  (see  ^gonatUs), 
Jason  had  two  children  bv  Hypsipyle  of 
Lemnos — Euneus  and  Nebrophonus  (De- 
ipylus).  By  the  assistance  of  Medea 
(q.  v.),  he  successfully  accomplished  the 
object  of  his  voyage,  and  returned,  carry- 
ing home  Medea  as  his  wife,  after  long 
wanderings.  Here  he  avenged  the  mur- 
der of  his  parents  and  his  brother,  by  put- 
ting Pelias  to  death.  But  he  vms  unable 
to  retain  possession  of  the  throne,  and  was 
obliged  to  resign  it  to  Acastus,  son  of  Pe- 
lias, and  flee,  with  his  wife,  to  Corinth. 
Here  they  passed  10  happy  ^ears,  till  Ja- 
wOf  wearied  of  Medea,  fell  m  love  with 
Claiice,  (Creusa  acconling  to  some  ac- 
counts]^ daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  Cor- 
inth, married  her,  and  put  away  Medea 
and  her  children.  Medea,  having  revenged 
heraelf  on  her  hated  rival,  fled  finom  the 
wmth  of  Jason,  in  her  car  drawn  by  dragons, 
to  i£geus,  king  of  Athens,  after  she  had 
put  to  death  Alermerus  and  Phesetus,  her 
sons  by  Jason.  Accordinff  to  some,  Jason 
killed  himself  in  despair ;  but  others  relate 
that,  after  passing  a  miserable,  wandering 
life,  he  came  to  his  death  by  the  following 
accident:  As  he  was  sleepmg  one  day, 
overcome  by  weariness,  on  the  sea-shore, 
in  the  shade  of  the  vessel  which  had  borne 
him  to  Colchis,  a  beam  fell  upon  him  and 
crushed  him.  Others  say  tnat  he  was 
afterwards  reconciled  to  Medea,  and  re- 
turned with  her  to  Colchis,  where,  after 
the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  he  ruled 
many  years  in  peace. 

Jasper.    (See  Quartz.) 

Jasst  (Jash),  capital  or  Moldavia,  about 
18  miles  distant  from  the  Pruth,  200  miles 
east  of  Oczakow,  370  north  of  Con  tanti- 
nople,  has  a  citadel,  and  is  the  residence  of 
the  hospodar  and  seat  of  the  Greek  met- 
ropolitan of  Moldavia,  with  25,000  inhab- 
itants. The  Roman  Catholics  are  allowed 
the  free  exercise  of  their  reliffion,  and 
there  are  some  Jews  here.  The  city  is 
an  open  place,  and  was  almost  destroyed 
by  the  janizaries  Aug.  10,  1822:  it  now 
contains  hardly  2000  houses.  The  streets 
are  paved  with  logs.  The  excellent  can- 
made  here,  and  the  wine  of  Catana- 


pou,  in  tlie  neighborhood,  are  exported 
from  Jassy  to  Constantinople.  This  city 
was  taken  by  the  Russians,  in  1739  and 
1760,  but  each  time  restored  to  the  Turks 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace.  In  1788,  it 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Austrians;  and, 
Jan.  9,  1792,  the  peace  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  was  signed  here.  (See  Rus- 
sia.) In  1821,  the  unfortunate  Alexander 
Ypsilanti  here  raised  the  standard  of  the 
Greek  Heteeria  against  the  Turks.  (See 
HeUBria,  and  Greece^  RevduHon  of.) 

Jaucourt,  Louis,  chevalier  de,  one  of 
the  contributors  to  the  French  Encydopi- 
die^  bom  1704,  at  Paris,  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  in  Geneva,  passed 
three  years  at  Cambridge,  and  studied 
medicine  in  Holland,  under  Boerhaave 
and  Tronchin,  but  determined  to  practise 
it  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  On  his 
return  home,  he  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  letters,  and,  at  the  instance  of  D'Alem- 
bert,  he  prepared  the  articles  relating  to 
me<Mcine  and  natural  philosophy  for  the 
Encydopidk.  He  also  contributed  other 
articles,  which  are  among  the  best  in  the 
work.  Feeling  his  strength  decline,  he 
retired  to  Compi^gne,  miere  he  died, 
1779.  Besides  his  treatises  in  the  Ency- 
dopidicj  he  published  various  works^ 
some  original  and  some  translated,  on 
medical  subjects.  The  manuscript  of  a 
universal  medical  dictionary,  which  he 
had  prepared,  in  six  volumes,  folio,  was 
lost  on  its  way  to  the  publisher  in  Amster- 
dam, in  a  vessel  that  was  shipwrecked  on 
the  coast  of  North  Holland. 

Jaundice  is  a  disease  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity  is,  that  the  whole 
^in  becomes  yellow.  It  proceeds  from 
some  disease  about  the  liver,  or  its  com- 
munication with  the  bowels.  The  inter- 
nal symptoms  are  those  of  all  disorders  of 
the  digestive  organs,  except  that  the  water 
is  dark  and  loaded  with  bile,  while  the 
bowels  appear  to  be  deprived  of  it.  The 
yellow  color  is  first  perceptible  in  the 
whiter  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  white  of 
the  eye,  ^c,  and  soon  overspreads  the 
whole  body.  There  is  often  an  extreme 
itching  and  prickling  over  the  whole  skin. 
After  the  disease  has  continued  long,  the 
color  of  the  skin  becomes  gradually  deeper 
and  darker,  till  the  disease  oeeomes,  at  last, 
what  is  vulgarly  called  the  black  jaundice. 
This  appearance  arises  from  the  bile  being 
retained,  from  various  causes,  in  the  liver 
and  gall-bladder,  and  thus  being  absorbed 
and  circulated  with  the  blood.  It  may  be 
produced  by  obstacles  to  the  passage  of 
ihe  bile  of  various  kinds,  and  is  often  sud- 
denly induced  by  a  violent  fit  of  passion. 
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or  more  slowly  by  long  continuance  of 
melancholy  and  painful  emotions.  It  is  a 
very  common  figure  of  speech  to  say, 
that  ^  a  person  views  a  thin^  or  a  person 
with  jaundiced  eyes ;"  but  this  is  founded 
in  a  mistake ;  for  it  is  not  true,  that  jaundice 
communicates  such  a  color  to  the  trans- 
parent part  of  the  eye,  as  to  affect  the 
color  of  objects.  The  above  phrase  is 
therefore  inappropriate. 

Java;  a  large  island  in  the  Eastern 
seas,  situated  between  &*  and  9P  of  S.  lat, 
and  between  105''  and  115°  of  E.  Ion. 
from  Greenwich.  It  extends  from  east 
to  west,  and  is  642  miles  in  length,  its 
greatest  breadth  128  miles,  and  its  ave- 
rage breadth  95.  To  the  south  and  west, 
its  shores  are  washed  by  the  Southern  In- 
dian ocean ;  to  the  north-west  lies  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  finom  which  Java  is 
separated  by  a  strait,  20  miles  wide  in  the 
narrowest  part,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Straits  ofSunda;  to  the  north  is  Bor- 
neo ;  to  the  north-east,  Celebes ;  and,  on 
the  east,  the  islands  of  Bali  and  Madura, 
from  the  former  of  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  narrow  passage,  called  the  Straits  of 
BalL  The  island  is  divided  nearly  in  its 
whole  length  by  a  range  of  mountains, 
running  almost  east  and  west,  and  rising 
to  their  greatest  elevation  towards  the 
centre;  but  the  range  is  much  broken. 
In  several  hills  of  the  great  range  of 
mountains  are  the  craters  of  volcanoes, 
which  formerly  raged  with  fury,  and 
poured  forth  torrents  of  lava ;  but,  at  pres- 
ent, none  are  known  to  be  in  activity, 
though  many  emit  smoke  afler  heavy 
rain.  The  most  considerable  rivers  are 
the  Joana,  and  the  Sedani,  or  Tan^rang. 
On  the  bank  or  bar  before  Batavia,  the 
flood  rises  about  six  'feet,  and  higher  at 
spring  tides.  High  and  low  water  like- 
wise occur  only  once  in  24  hours.  The 
island  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  a 
great  militarv  road,  700  miles  in  extent, 
consQructed  by  general  Daendels,  a  gov- 
ernor of  the  isl&nd,  before  it  was  taken  by 
the  English.  The  year,  as  is  usual  in 
tropical  climates,  is  divided  into  the  dry 
and  the  rainy  seasons;  or  into  the  cast, 
which  is  called  the  good  tiwnsooTi,  and  the 
west,  or  the  bad  monsoon.  Thunder 
storms  are  very  frequent,  especially  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  tlie  monsoons, 
when  they  occur  almost  every  evening. 
The  heat  of  the  climate  is  various.  Along 
the  sea-coast,  it  is  h  ot  and  sultry.  At  Batavia, 
from  July  to  November,  the  thermometer 
generally  stands,  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day,  between  84**  and  90°,  which  it  rarely 
exceeds;  and,  in  the  greatest  degree  of 


coohiess  in  the  morning,  it  is  seldom  lower 
than  76°.  In  some  parts,  particularly 
among  the  hills,  and  in  many  of  the  inland 
towns,  it  ts  oflen  so  cold  as  to  make  a  fire 
desirable.  Java  possesses  a  soil  of  extraor- 
dinary luxuriance  and  fertility.  In  the 
forests,  especially  in  those  on  the  north- 
east coast,  is  found  an  abundance  of  lofly 
ti-ees,  fit  to  be  converted  into  masts,-  whilo 
forests  of  teak  supply  the  place  of  oak  for 
building  ships,  adapted  to  all  purposes. 
Palms  and  cocoa-trees  are  found  in  great 
variety,  and  are  distinguished  by  their 
luxuriant  growth,  sometimes  reaching  to 
the  astonishing  height  of  150  feet.  Fruits 
of  all  kinds  are  also  abundant,  many 
of  them  of  exquisite  delicacy  and  flavor. 
In  the  high  ground  in  the  interior,  they 
are  found  to  dwindle  and  degenerate,  in 
that  equinoctial  climate,  llie  various 
kinds  of  plants  and  great  abundance  of 
herbs  found  in  Java,  would  aflbrd  ample 
scope  for  the  researches  of  the  botanist,  aa 
flowers  exhale  their  perfumes  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  Garden-plants  are  pro- 
duced in  great  variety,  such  as  endives, 
cauliflowers,  beans,  cabbages,  pompions, 
melons,  patacas  or  water-melons,  yanos, 
potato^  &c.  Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  is  a 
favorite  article  of  food  with  the  natives, 
who  eat  it  roasted.  The  natural  fertility 
of  the  soil  of  Java  supersedes  the  necessity 
of  laborious  tillage.  The  staple  produce 
of  the  island  is  rice.  Sugar,  to  the  amount 
of  10,000,000  of  pounds  annually,  is  also 
made.  Pepper  is  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance and  perfection ;  also  indigo  of  a 
very  superior  quality.  Cotton  is  cultivated 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  island ;  and  the 
cofiee  plantations  are  extremely  luxuriant. 
The  soil  is  also  very  fiivorable  to  the 
growth  of  tobacco.  There  are  many  oth^ 
herbs  and  plants,  both  medicinal  and  bal- 
samic, that  are  but  imperfectly  known  to 
Europeans.  Wheat  and  barlev  are  only 
grown  in  small  quantities,  on  the  hilly  tracts, 
chiefly  m  the  middle  parts  of  the  island. 
Oats  and  Bengal  grain  thiive  likewise  in 
those  parts  of  the  island,  and  would  be  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance,  were  due  atten- 
tion given  to  their  culture.  The  domestic 
animals  in  Java  are  buffaloes,  and  cattle  of 
every  description,  and  sheep,  goats  and 
pigs.  Game,  however,  does  not  abound 
here  so  much  as  in  other  countries,  tliough 
hares  and  rabbits  ai'e  pretty  common ;  and 
deer  and  antelopes  are  also  plentiful.  The 
horses,  which  are  very  numerous  through- 
out the  island,  are  small,  but  active.  Wild 
hogs  and  monkeys  are  found  in  all  the 
jungles.  The  forests  abound  with  tigere, 
as  powerful  and  as  large  as  in  Bengal    A 
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species  of  black  tiger,  which  is  often 
fbond,  is  yeiy  ferocious.  The  rhinoceros 
is  sometimes  met  with.  Snakes  are  found 
here,  as  in  ail  other  hot  countries,  in  great 
numbens,  and  of  various  kinds.  Some  of 
these  are  from  25  to  80  feet  in  length. 
Lizards  of  all  kinds,  from  the  variable  cha- 
meleon to  the  guana  tribe,  frequent  the 
bushes,  trees,  and  roo6  of  the  houses. 
Scorpions  and  mosquetoes  abound  in  the 
marshes.  There  are,  besides,  various 
other  sons  of  dangerous  and  disgusting 
vermin.  Of  the  numerous  feathered  tribes 
found  in  Java,  we  may  remark  the  casso- 
wary, a  very  large  and  powerful  bird. 
White  eagles  have  been  seen  here ;  and 
every  kind  of  bird  of  prey  is  continually 
on  the  wing.  The  aquatic  tribe  is  equally 
diversified,  and  the  extensive  fisheries 
along  this  great  line  of  coast  are  highly 
productive.  At  the  mouths  of  the  rivers, 
numbers  of  alligators,  or  caymans,  are 
continually  lurking  for  their  prey.  Id  the 
several  bays,  numerous  sharks  swim  about 
the  ships ;  and  many  animals,  undescribed 
in  natural  history,  abound  in  these  seas. 
There  are  manufactures  of  cotton,  leather 
and  saddleiy ;  also  of  iron,  brass  and  tin. 
The  principal  articles  of  exportation  are 
rice,  sugar,  coffee,  pepper,  indigo,  teak 
timber  and  planks,  spices  (which  are 
brought  from  the  Moluccas),  tin  (from 
Banca),  cotton,  yam,  salt,  edible  birds' 
nests.  The  imports  are  European  articles, 
of  every  description — chintzes  and  mus- 
lins, silks,  hats  (which  are  a  favorite  dress 
with  the  Chinese  and  native  chieftains), 
boots  and  shoes,  cabinet  ware,  fire-arms, 
gunpowder,  shot,  haberdashery,  hosiery, 
inathematicial  and  musical  instruments, 
&c.  The  population  of  Java  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  natives,  of  a  varied  dis- 
tinct from  the  Malays  and  other  inhabit- 
ants of  the  neighboring  islands.  In  1815, 
it  amounted  to  5,000,000,  of  whom  one 
fortieth  part  were  Chinese,  Europeans, 
Arabs,  Malays  and  Hindoos.  The  Java- 
nese are  small,  with  a  yellow  complexion, 
flattened  nose,  high  cheek  bones,  and  thin 
beard.  Their  language  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  Malay ;  their  religion  Moham- 
medanism. Numerous  monuments  of 
antiquity,  buildings,  statues,  &c.,  prove 
that  they  were  once  in  a  more  flourishing 
condition  than  at  present.  Thi"ee  quar- 
ters of  Java  are  in  the  power  of  the  Dutch, 
whose  immediate  authority  extends  over 
three  fiflhs  of  the  inhabitants.  The  other 
quarter  is  divided  between  two  native 
sovereigns  in  the  south-east  part  of  the 
island.  Java  was  discovered  oy  the  Por- 
tnguese  in  1510.    They  made  some  settie^ 


ments  there,  which  were  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Dutch,  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  latter,  having 
conquered  the  native  princes,  made  the 
island  the  centre  of  their  Indian  posses- 
sions in  1619.  In  1811,  the  English  made 
themselves  masters  of  it,  but  restored  it  at 
the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1814.  The  exac- 
tions and  oppressions  have  since  occasion- 
ed several  msurrections  of  the  natives. — 
See  RafSes's  History  ofJcsoa  (second  edi- 
tion, London,  1830);  Crawfurd's  [British 
resident  at  Java]  .M^Eum  Archipelago ;  Mar- 
chal's  Descript  Giog^  Hist,  d  CoTtimerciale 
dt  Java  (Brussels,  1826.)  Blume,  a  Dutch 
naturalist,  who  resided  nine  years  in  the 
island,  has  published  a  view  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  of  Java. 

Jat  {garrvlus).  These  birds  are  distin- 
guished from  the  crows  by  having  their 
bill  rather  short  and  straight ;  upper  man- 
dible somewhat  inflect^  at  tip;  lower, 
navicular ;  head  feathers,  erectile ;  wings, 
not  reaching  to  the  tip  of  the  tall ;  colors, 
brilliant.  The  European  jay  ( G.  gkmda- 
rius)  and  the  blue  jay  of  the  U.  States  (G. 
critiatuji)  are  the  most  prominent  and  best 
known  of  this  genus,  and  possess  much 
the  same  characteristics,  both  in  their 
virild  and  their  domesticated  state.  They 
are  lively,  petulant,  and  rapid  in  their 
movements ;  exceedingly  noisy,  having  a 
faculty  of  imitating  hareh  sounds.  When 
an  owl  or  other  bird  of  prey  appears  in 
the  woods,  they  utter  piercing  cries,  and 
assemble  in  great  numbers  to  attack  the 
common  enemy.  The  same  thing  takes 
place  when  they  see  a  sportsman,  whose 
purpose  they  often  frustrate  by  their  vo- 
ciferous noise.  They  indulge  no  famil- 
iarity with  man,  and  discover  all  that  shy- 
ness and  timidi^  so  natural  to  thieves.  In 
a  domestic  state,  they  are  restless,  and 
much  addicted  to  transports  of  aneer. 
When  confined  in  a  cage,  therefore,  they 
soon  lose  their  beauty,  by  the  perpetual 
rubbing  and  breaking  of  their  feathers. 
Like  their  kindred,  the  magpie  and  jack- 
daw (q.  v.),  they  can  be  taught  a  variety 
of  words  and  sounds,  particularly  those  of 
a  harsh  and  grating  character,  as  that  of  n 
saw,  &c. 

Jat,  Antoine,  a  French  author,  bom 
Oct.  20, 1770,  at  Guitres,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Gironde,  studied  at  Niort,  wnere 
Fouch^  was  his  instnicter ;  a/ier  which 
he  applied  himself  to  law  at  Toulouse. 
After  having  devoted  himself  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  m  the  revolution,  and  been  im- 
prisoned and  released,  he  travelled  in  the 
U.  States,  where  he  remained  seven  years. 
After  his  return  in  1802,  Fouch^  engaged 
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lilra  in  the  education  of  his  children.  His 
prize  essays  rendered  him  known,  and,  in 
IQli^  he  became  principal  editor  of  the 
Journcd  de  Parisy  and  published  the  Gla^ 
veuTf  or  Essais  de  Nicolas  Frtemaru  In 
181^  the  professorship  of  history  at  the 
Athenaeum  was  conferred  on  him,  and  his 
inaugural  discourse  exposed  the  errors  of 
the  romantic  school  (genre  rtmumJtiqM)^ 
and  of  the  fashionable  prejudice  in  favor 
of  tlie  middle  ages,  which  France  has  re- 
ceived from  Germany.  During  the  hun- 
dred days  (1815),  he  was  a  member  of  the 
chambeV  of  deputies,  and*  employed  his 
influence  with  leading  men  in  ravor  of 
many  royalists  and  proscribed  persons; 
he  always  voted  in  the  chamber  on  the 
liberal  side,  and  therefore  demanded  a  re- 
vision of  the  Additional  Act^  so  called,  and 
of  the  senatusconsuUs,  which  were  more 
£ivorable  to  despotism  than  to  the  consti- 
tutional system.  After  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo, he  proposed,  in  the  chamber,  to 
prince  Lucien,  to  persuade  Napoleon  to 
abdicate.  The  address  of  the  French 
government  to  the  French  army  before 
the  gates  of  Paris,  was  drawn  up  by  him, 
and  carried  by  him,  with  Arnault,  Garat, 
&c.  on  the  29th  of  June,  to  Davoust's 
head-auarters  at  La  Villette.  After  the 
second  restoration,  Jay  published  his  Hts- 
ioirt  \hi  MinisUre  du  Cardinai  Richelieu 
(1815,  2  vols.),  and  was  afterwards,  with 
Etiemie,  the  editor  of  the  Constitutionnel 
and  of  the  Mnerve.  In  1822,  he  was  sum- 
moned with  Jouy  (see  Jouy)  to  answer  for 
some  imprudent  ex{)ressions  in  the  Biogra- 
phze  des  ContemporainSf  of  which  they  were 
associate  editors ;  he  was  acquitted  at  the 
first  trial,  but  Jouy  was  sentenced  to  be  im- 
prisoned and  fined.  Both  appealed,  and 
the  court  of  appeals  condemned  both  to 
imprisonment,  Jan.  29, 1823.  He  and  Jouy 
spent  the  period  of  their  imprisonment  at 
St.  P61agie,  where  they  wrote  the  popular 
work  Les  Herndtes  en  Prison,  ou  Consota- 
turns  dc  St.  PHaffie,  par  E,  Jouy  d  A,  Jay 
(6th  ed.,  Paris,  1826,  2  vols.).  After  tlieir 
deliverance,  they  published  also,  in  con- 
junction, Ijcs  Hermites  en  Libert^  (1824). 

Jat,  John,  an  eminent  American  jurist 
and  statesman,  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  Dec.  1, 1745,  old  style.  After 
receiving  the  elements  of  education  at  a 
boarding-school,  and  under  private  tuition, 
he  was  placed,  when  fbuiteen  years  of 
a^,  at  Kind's  (now  Columbia)  college,  in 
his  native  place.  Here  he  devoted  him- 
self principally  to  those  branches  which 
he  deemed  most  important  in  reference  to 
the  profession  of  the  law,  upon  the  study 
of  which  he  entered  after  receiving  his 


bachelor's  de^ee.  In  1768,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  oar,  and  in  1774  was  chosen 
a  delegate  to  the  first  American  conmss, 
which  met  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  placed 
on  a  committee  with  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr. 
Livingston,  to  draft  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Ureat  Britain.  It  was  prepared 
oy  Mr.  Jay,  and  is  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent productions  of  the  time.  In  the 
two  following  years,  he  was  reelected,  and 
served  on  various  important  committees. 
In  1776,  he  was  chosen  president  of  con- 
gress. In  1777,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  firamed  the  constitution 
of  New  York ;  and  the  first  draft  of  that 
instrument  proceeded  from  his  pen.  The 
following  year,  when  the  government  of 
New  York  was  organized,  he  was  appoint- 
ed chief-justice  of  that  state.  In  1779, 
we  find  him  a^ain  a  nxember  of  congress, 
and  in  the  chair  of  that  body.  From  this, 
however,  he  was  removed  in  the  same 
year  b^  his  appointment  as  minister  pleni- 

Jotentiary  to  Spain.  The  objects  of  Mr. 
ay's  mission  were  to  obtain  fi^m  Spain  an 
acknowledgment  of  our  independence,  to 
form  a  treaty  of  alliance,  and  to  procure  pe- 
cuniary aid.  With  regard  to  the  firet  two 
points,  no  satisfiictory  conclusion  was  ob- 
tained, and  in  the  summer  of  1782,  Mr. 
Jay  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  negotiate  a  peace  with  England, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  authorized 
to  continue  the  negotiation  with  Spain. 
In  conjunction  witli  Mr.  Adams  and  doc- 
tor FrankUn,  he  resolved  to  disobey  the 
instructions'  of  congress  to  follow  in  all 
things  the  advice  or  the  French  minister, 
count  de  Vergennes,  who  was  embarrBS&- 
ing  the  negotiation  with  England,  in  order 
to  benefit  France  at  the  expense  of  the  U. 
States,  and  accordingly  they  signed  a  treaty 
with  theBritish  minister, without  his  knowl- 
edge. The  definitive  trea^  having  been 
signed  in  September,  1783,  he  soon  after- 
wards resigned  his  commissnon  as  minister 
to  Spain,  and,  in  May,  1784,  embarked  fi)r 
the  U.  States.  He  was  then  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  department  for  foreign  afiSiirs, 
in  which  ofiice  he  continued  until  the  adop- 
tion of  the  present  constitution,  when  be 
was  appointed  chief-justice  of  the  U.  States. 
In  1787,  he  received  a  serious  wound  in 
the  forehead  fix)m  a  stone,  when  acting  as 
one  of  a  volunteer  corps  to  preser\'e  the 
peace  of  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  doc- 
tors' mob.  He  was,  in  consequence,  confin- 
ed to  his  bed  for  some  time,  a  circumstance 
which  obliged  him  to  discontinue  writing 
for  the  Federalist,  to  which  he  had  already 
contributed  the  2d,  3d,  4th  and  5th  num- 
bers.   The  only  other  number  in  the  vol- 
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ume  from  his  pen  is  the  64th,  on  the  treaty- 
imking  power.  In  1784,  he  was  sent  &s 
envoy  extraordinary  to  Great  Britain,  and 
concluded  the  treaty  which  has  been  call- 
ed after  his  name.  Before  his  return  in 
1795,  he  iiad  been  elected  governor  of  his 
native  state — a  post  which  he  occupied 
until  1601.  In  that  year,  he  declined  a 
reelection,  as  well  as  a  reappointment  to 
the  office  of  chief-justice  of  tne  U.  States, 
and  retired  to  private  life.  The  remain- 
der of  his  days  was  passed  in  devotion  to 
study,  pauticularly  theological,  and  to  prac- 
tical benevolence.  He  died  May  17, 1829, 
univerBally  honored  and  beloved.  He  was 
a  man  of  inflexible  firmness  of  mind  in  the 
performance  of  duty,  of  great  discernment, 
extensive  information,  and  fine  talents  as  a 
writer.  Although  rather  cautious  with 
strangers,  with  friends  he  was  affable  and 
frank;  economical  in  his  expenses,  he  was 
at  the  same  time  generous  towards  every 
object  worthy  of  his  bounty.  The  letters 
between  him  and  general  Washington, 
various  extracts  of  which  are  contained  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  MarBhalPs  history,  ex- 
hibit the  elevated  place  he  held  in  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  that  illustrious  man. 
Jeddo,  Jedo,  or  Yedoo  ;  a  city  of  Japan, 
capital  of  the  empire,  at  the  head  of  a 
\ar^  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  in  the  S.  E. 
of  Niphon ;  160  E.  by  N.  of  Meaco.  Lon. 
140^  E. ;  laL  36°  3(/  N.  The  population 
lias  heretofore  been  estimated  at  1,000,000. 
In  1812-13,  the  Japanese  told  to  Golownin, 
that  the  population  exceeded  10,000,000; 
tiiat  in  the  principal  streets  were  280,000 
bouses,  each  containing  from  30  to  40  per- 
sons ;  and  that  in  the  city  there  were 
36,000  blind  men.  Me^co  was  formerly 
the  capital,  and  is  still  the  residence  of  the 
spiritual  emperor ;  but  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary emperor  has  his  residence  at  Jeddo. 
This  city  is  7  miles  long,  5  broad,  and  20 
in  cucuit.  It  has  no  walls,  except  those 
which  surround  the  palace.  It  is  said  not 
to  be  surpassed  in  magnificence  by  any 
city  in  Asia,  since,  besides  the  usual  ac- 
companiments of  a  capita],  all  the  princes 
and  great  men  are  obliged  to  make  it  their 
residence  for  half  of  the  year.  It  con- 
tains, thercibre,  many  splendid  palaces, 
which  stand  by  tliemselves,  surrounded  by 
large  court-yards  and  stately  gates,  and, 
though  built  only  of  wood,  and  one  story 
high,  are  distinguished  by  varnished  stair- 
cases and  lai'ge  and  finely  ornamented 
apartments.  The  palace  of  the  emperor 
may  be  properly  called  a  great  fortified 
city.  It  is  situated  m  the  heart  of  the 
general  city,  said  to  be  5  leagues  in  circuit, 
surrounded  with  walls  and  ditches,  and 
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containing  several  fortified  buildings, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  castles. 
The  outer  part  is  composed  of  streets, 
containing  many  palaces,  in  which  reside 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  ministers,  and 
other  public  functionaries.  In  the  centra 
is  the  emperor's  palace,  the  body  of  it 
being  of  only  one  high  story,  but  adonied 
with  a  square  tower  raised  many  stories 
high.  Unlike  all  other  Japanese  struc- 
tures, it  is  well  built  of  fi^eestone,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  the  same  mate- 
rial The  city  is  intersected  by  branches  of 
the  river,  and  by  canals.  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
extensive  commerce,  and  has  many  flour- 
ishing manufiictures.  It  is  greatly  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  fire.  In  1658, 1(K),000 
houses  were  reduced  to  ashes  in  48  hours. 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  the  third  president 
of  the  U.  States  of  America,  was  bom 
April  2,  old  style,  1743,  at  Shadwell,  in 
Albemarle  county,  Virginia,  and  was  the 
eldest  of  eight  cliUdren.  His  father,  though 
his  education  had  been  entirely  neglected 
in  early  life,  being  a  man  of  strong  mind, 
acquired,  by  subsequent  study,  considera- 
ble information.  He  died  when  the  sub- 
ject of  omr  sketch  was  about  twelve  years 
old,  having  previously  given  him  every 
means  of  knowledge  that  could  be  pro- 
cured, and  left  him  a  considerable  estate. 
After  going  through  a  course  of  school 
instruction,  young  Jeflerson  entered  the 
college  of  William  and  Ma^,  where  he 
remained  for  two  yeai^s.  ife  then  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  celebrated  George  Wythe,  by 
whom,  in  1767,  he  was  introduced  to  its 
practice,  at  the  bar  of  the  general  court  of 
tlie  colony,  at  which  he  continued  until 
the  revolution.  In  1769,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  provincial  legislature  fi-om 
the  county  where  he  resided,  and  made  a 
fruitless  effort,  m  that  body,  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves.  By  this  lime,  a 
spirit  of  opposition  had  been  excited  m  the 
colonies  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
British  government';  and  when  the  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  dissolved  the  general 
assembly,  in  1769,  in  consequence  of  the 
sympathy  which  was  displayed  by  the 
majority  of  its  members  with  the  feehngs 
which  had  been  .-manifested  in  Massachu 
setts,  they  mety*the  next  day,  in  the  public 
room  of  the  lUleigh  tavern,  formed  them 
selves  into  a  convention,  drow  up  articles 
of  association  against  the  use  of  any  mer- 
chandise imported  from  Great  Britain,  and 
signed  and  recommended  them  to  the 
people.  They  then  repaired  to  their  re- 
spective counties,  and  were  all  reelected, 
except  those  few  who  had  declined  assent- 
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jng  to  their  proceedings.  la  1773,  Mr. 
Jefferson  associated  hiiiiself  witli  sevei'al 
of  the  boldest  and  most  active  of  his  com- 

rioDS  in  the  house  ("  not  thinking,"  as 
says  himself,  ^'  tlie  old  and  leading 
members  up  to  the  point  of  forwardness 
and  zeal  which  the  times  required"),  and 
with  them  formed  the  system  of  commit- 
tees of  correspondence,  in  a  private  room 
of  the  same  Raleigh  tavern.  This  system 
was  adopted  as  the  best  instrument  for 
communication  between  the  different  col- 
onies, by  which  they  might  be  brought  to 
a  mutual  understanding,  and  a  unity  of 
action  produced.  This  end  was  complete- 
ly accomplished,  as  well  as  another  object 
— ^diat  of  exciting  throughout  the  colonies 
^  a  desire  for  a  general  congress.  It  was 
accordingly  resolved  that  one  should  be 
held,  and  in  Virginia  a  convention  was 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  choosing 
delegates.  Of  this  convention  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son was  elected  a  member ;  but,  being  sud- 
denly taken  ill  on  the  road,  as  he  was  re- 
pairing to  Williamsburg,  its  place  of  meet- 
mg,  he  sent  on  to  its  chairman,  Peyton 
Randolph,  a  draught  of  instructions  which 
he  had  prepared  as  proper  to  be  given  to 
the  delegates  who  should  be  sent  to  con- 
gress, it  was  laid  on  the  table  for  peru- 
sal ;  but,  though  approved  by  many,  the 
sentiments  contained  in  it  were  too  bold  to 
be  adopted  by  the  majority :  ^  tamer  sen- 
timents,'! in  his  own  words,  **  wei-e  pre- 
ferred, and,  I  beUeve,  wisely  preferred ;  the 
leap  I  proposed  being  too  long,  as  yet,  for 
the  mass  of  our  citizetis."  The  position 
that  he  maintained  was,  that  the  relation 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies 
was  exactly  the  same  as  that  between 
England  and  Scodond,  after  the  accession 
of  James,  and  until  the  union,  and  the 
same  as  her  relations  with  Hanover,  hav- 
ing the  same  executive  chief,  but  no  other 
necessary  political  connexion.  In  this  doc- 
trine, however,  the  only  [lersbn  who  entire- 
ly concurred  with  him  was  George  Wvthe, 
the  other  patriots  ^  stopping  at  the  half-way 
house  of^  John  Dickinson,  who  admitted 
that  England  had  a  right  to  regulate  our 
commerce,  and  to  lay  duties  on  it  for  the 
purposes  of  regulation,  but  not  of  raising 
revenue."  Though  the  paper  was  not 
adopted,  the  convention,  neverthele8S,caus- 
ed  it  t6  be  printed  in  a  pamphlet  form,  under 
the  title  of  a  Summary  View  of  the  Rights 
of  British  America.  Having  found  its  way 
to  England,  it  was  taken  up  by  the  opposi- 
tion, and,  with  a  few  inteipolations  of  Mr. 
Burke,  passed  through  several  editions.  It 
procured  for  its  autiior  considerable  repu- 
-trition,  and  likewise  the  dangerous  honor  of 


having  his  name  placed  on  a  list  of  pro- 
scriptions, in  a  bill  of  attainder,  which  was 
commenced  in  one  of  the  houses  of  par- 
liament, but  was  speedily  suppressed. 
June  21, 1775,  Mr.  Jefferson  took  his  seat 
for  the  first  time  in  congress,  having  been 
chosen  to  fill  the  place  of  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, who  had  resigned.  In  this  new 
capacitv,  he  persevered  in  the  decided  tone 
which  he  had  assumed,  always  maintain- 
ing that  no  accommodation  should  be 
made  between  the  two  countries,  unless 
on  the  broadest  and  most  liberal  basis. 
After  serving  on  several  committees,  he 
was  at  length  appointed  a  member  of  that, 
whose  report  nas  linked  the  name  of  its 
author  witii  the  history  of  American  inde- 
pendence. June  7,  1776,  the  delegates 
from  Virginia,  in  compliance  with  the  in- 
structions of  the  convention,  moved  that 
congress  should  declare  the  United  Colo- 
nies free  and  independent  states.  This 
eave  rise  to  a  w^ai*m  and  protracted  debate ; 
for  as  yet  there*  were  many  who  continued 
to  cling  to  the  hope  of  a  peaceful  adjust- 
ment In  the  course  of  the  discussion,-  it 
appearing  that  several  colonies  were  not 
yet  fully  ripe  for  separation,  it  was  deemed 
prudent  to  defer  the  final  decision  of  the 
question  for  a  short  time ;  and,  in  the  mean 
while,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  declaration  of  independence,  cou 
sisting  of  John  Adams,  doctor  Franklhi, 
Roger  Sherman,  Robert  R.  Livingston 
and  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  last  named  gen- 
deman  was  requested  to  draw  up  the  pa- 
per, which  he  did,  and  it  was  reported  to 
the  house,  after  receiving  a  few  alterations 
fjpom  doctor  Franklin  and  Mr.  Adams. 
On  the  first  of  July,  the  day  selected  for 
deciding  upon  the  original  motion  of  the 
Virginia  delegates,  it  was  carried  in  the 
afiirmative  by  a  large  majority,  and  two 
or  tiiree  days  afterwards  by  a  unanimous 
vote.  The  declaration  of  independence 
was  then  brought  before  the  house,  by 
which,  though  generally  approved,  it  was. 
in  some  respects,  modified.  Those  pas- 
sages, especiallv,  which  conveyed  censure 
upon  the  people  of  England,  were  either 
gready  softened,  or  entirely  omitted,  as 
the  idea  was  still  entertained  that  the  col- 
onies possessed  friends  in  England,  whose 
good  will  it  would  be  proper  to  cherish  5 
and  a  clause  reprobating  the  slave-trade 
was  cancelled,  in  compkiisance  to  some 
of  the  Southern  States,  who  were  largely 
engaged  m  the  trafilc.  The  debates  re- 
n>ecting  the  declaration  occupied  three 
days,  on  the  last  of  which,  the  4th  of 
July,  it  was  agned  by  eveiy  member  pres- 
ent, except  John  Dickinson,  who  deemed 
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a  mpture  Tvith  the  mother  country,  at  that 
moment, rash andpremature.    September 
2,  1776,  Mr.  Jefferson  retired  from  his 
Beat  in  congress,  and,  on  the  7th  of  Octo- 
ber, took  his  place  in  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  of  which  he  had  b^n  elected 
a    member  from    his  county.     In   this 
ejtuation,  he  was  indefittigable  in  his  labors 
to  improve  tl)e  imperfect  constitution  of 
the  state,  which  had  been  recently  and 
hastily  adopted,  before  a  draught  of  one 
which  he  had  formed  on  the  purest  prin- 
ciples of  republicanism,  had  reached  the 
convention,  which    was    deliberating  at 
Richmond.  The  chief  service  which  he  per- 
formed was  as  a  member  of  a  commission 
for  revising  the  laws,  consisting,  besides 
himself,  of  Edmund  Pendleton,  George 
Wythe,  George  Mason  and  Thomas  Lud- 
"well  Lee,  by  whom  no  less  than  126  bills 
urere  prepared,  from  which  are  derived 
all  the  most  liberal  features  of  the  existing 
laws  of  the  commonwealth.    The  share 
of  Mr.  Jefferaon  in  this  great  task  was 
prominent  and  laborious.    June  1,  1779, 
he  was  chosen  the  successor  of  Mr.  Henry, 
in  the  office  of  governor  of  the  state,  and 
continued  in  it  for  two  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  period  he  resigned,  ''from  a 
befief^"  as  he  says,  **  that,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  invasion  iiiulor  which  we  were 
then    laboring,  the  public    would    have 
more  confidence  in  a  militaiy  chiefj  and 
that,  the  military  commander  being  in- 
vested with  the  civil  power  also,  both 
nught   be  wielded    with   more   energy, 
promptitude  and  effect,  for  the  defence  of 
the  state."    General  Nelson  was  appointed 
in  his  stead.    Two  days  afler  his  retire- 
ment from  the  government,  he  narrowly 
escaped  capture  by  the  enemy,  a  troop  of 
horse  having  been  despatched  to  Monti- 
cello,  where  he  was  residing,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  him  prisoner.    He  was 
break&sting,  when  a  neighbor  rode  up  at 
fiill  speed  with  the  intelli^nce  that  the 
troop  was  ascending  a  neig^hboring  hill. 
He  first  sent  off  his  family  in  a  carriage, 
and,  afler  a  short  delay  for  some  indispen- 
sable arrangements,  mounted  his  horse, 
and,  taking  a  course  through  the  woods, 
joined  tliem  at  the  house  of  a  friend — a 
flight  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  dis- 
cern any  thing  dishonorable,  although  it 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  sarcasm  and 
reproach  without  end,  by  the  spirit  of  par- 
ty.    June  15,  1781,  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
appointed  minister  plenipotentiary,  in  con- 
junction with  others,  to  negotiate  a  peace 
then  expected  to  be  effected,  througli  the 
mediation  of  the  empress  of  Russia ;  but 
he  declined,  for  the  same  reason  that  had 


induced  him,  in  1776,  to  decline  also  the 
appointment  of  a  commissioner,  with  doc- 
tor Franklin,  to  go  to  France  m  order  to 
negotiate  treaties  of  alliance  and  com- 
merce with  that  government  On  berth 
occasions,  the  state  of  bis  family  was  such 
that  he  could  not  leave  it,  and  he  ^  could 
not  expose  it  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea, 
and  of  capture  by  the  British  ships,  then 
covering  the  ocean.**  He  saw,  too,  that 
"the  laboring  oar  was  really  at  home," 
especiallv  at  the  time  of  his  first  appoint- 
ment, but  in  November,  1782,  congress, 
having  received  assurances  that  a  general 
l^eace  would  be  concluded  in  the  winter 
and  spring,  renewed  the  oiler  which 
they  had  made  the  previous  year ;  and  this 
time  it  was  accepted ;  but  the  preliminary 
articles  being  agreed  upon  beiore  he  len 
the  country,  he  returned  to  Monticello, 
and  was  chosen  (June  6, 1783)  a  member 
of  congress.  It  was  during  the  session  at 
Annapolis,  that,  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  proposal,  an  executive  com- 
mittee was  formed,  called  the  commUtee  of 
the  states,  consisting  of  a  member  firom 
each  state.  Previously,  executive  and 
legisbrdve  functions  were  both  imposed 
upon  congress ;  and  it  was  to  obviate  the 
bad  effects  of  this  junction,  that  Mr.  Jef- 
fprson's  proposition  was  adopted.  Suc- 
cess, however,  did  not  attend  the  plan; 
the  members  composing  the  committee 
quarrelled,  and,  finding  it  impossible,  on 
account  of  their  altercations,  to  fulfil  their 
duties,  they  abandoned  their  post,  afler  a 
short  period,  and  thus  left  the  ^vemment 
without  any  visible  head,  durmg  the  ad- 
journment of  congress.  May  7,  1784, 
congress,  having  resolved  to  appoint  anoth- 
er minister,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Adams  and 
doctor  Franklin,  for  negotiating  treaties  of 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  selected 
Mr.  Jefferson,  who  accordingly  sailed  from 
Boston  July  5,  and  arrived  in  Paris  Au- 
gust 6.  Doctor  Franklin  was  already 
there,  and  Mr.  Adams  having,  soon  after, 
joined  them,  they  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  theu-  misfflon.  They  were  not  very 
successful,  however,  in  forming  the  de- 
sired commercial  treaties,  and,  afler  some 
reflection  and  experience,  it  was  thouebt 
better  not  to  urge  them  too  strongly.  But 
to  leave  such  reflations  to  flow  volunta- 
rily from  the  amicable  dispositions  and  the 
evident  interests  of  the  several  nations 
In  June,  1785,  Mr.  Adams  repaired  to 
London,  on  beinff  appointed  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  St.  James, 
and,  m  July,  doctor  Franklin  returned  to 
America,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  was  named 
his  successor  at  Paris.    In  the  February 
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of  1786,  he  received  a  pressing  letter  from 
Mr.  Adams,  requesting  him  to  proceed  to 
London  immediately,  as  symptoms  of  a 
better  disposition  towards  America  were 
beginning  to  appear  in  the  British  cabinet, 
than  had  been  manifested  ance  the  treaty 
of  peace.  On  this  account,  he  left  Paris 
in  the  following  March,  and,  on  his  arrival 
in  London,  agreed  with  Mr.  Adams  on  a 
very  summary  form  of  treaty,  proposing 
'<an  exchange  of  citizenship  for  our  citi- 
zens, our  ships,  and  our  productions  gen- 
erally, except  as  to  office.''  At  the  usual 
presentation,  however,  to  the  kin|  and 
queen,  both  Mr.  Adams  and  himself  were 
received  in  the  most  ungracious  manner, 
and,  after  a  few  vague  and  ineffectual 
confeiences,  he  returned  to  Paris.  Here 
he  remained,  with  the  exception  of  a  visit 
to  HoUand,  to  Piedmont  and  the  south  of 
France,  until  the  autumn  of  1789,  zeal- 
ously pursuing  whatever  was  beneficial  to 
bis  cotmtiy.  September  26  of  that  year, 
he  left  Pans  for  Havre,  and,  crossing  over 
to  Cowes,  embarked  for  the  U.  States. 
November  23,  he  landed  at  Norfolk,  Va., 
and,  whilst  on  his  way  home,  received  a 
letter  fiom  president  Washington,  cover- 
ing  the  appomtment  of  secretaiy  of  state, 
imder  the  new  constitution,  which  was 
just  commencing  its  operadon.  He  soon 
afterwards  received  a  seeond  letter  from 
the  same  quarter,  giving  him  the  option  of 
returning  to  France,  in  his  ministerial  ca- 
pacity, or  of  accepting  the  secretaryship, 
out  conveying  a  strong  intimation  of  de- 
sire that  he  would  choose  the  latter  office. 
This  communication  was  produced  by  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Jeflferson  to  the  president, 
in  reply  to  the  one  first  written,  in  which 
he  had  expressed  a  decided  inclination  to 
go  back  to  the  French  metropolis.  He 
then,  however,  consented  to  forego  his 
preference,  and,  Maroh  21,  arrived  in 
New  York,  where  congress  was  in  session, 
and  immediately  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  his  po0L  It  would  be  alto^ther  incon- 
ristent  with  our  limits  to  ffive  a  minute 
account  of  the  rest  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
political  life.  This  could  not  be  done 
vnthout  writing  the  history  of  the  U. 
States  for  a  certain  period.  We  must, 
therefore,  content  oureelves  with  stating 
that  he  continued  to  fill  the  secretaryship 
of  state,  until  the  31st  of  December,  179^ 
when  he  resigned.  From  that  period  un- 
til February,  1797,  he  lived  in  retirement. 
In  this  year  he  was  elected  vice-president 
of  the  U.  States,  and,  in  1801,  was  chosen 
president,  by  a  majoriw  of  one  vote  over 
nis  competitor,  Mr.  Adams.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  eight  years  he  again  retired  to 


private  life,  from  which  he  never  oftcr- 
wards  emerged.    The  rest  of  his  life  was 
passed  at  Monticello,  which  was  a  con- 
tinued scene  of  the  blandest  and  most 
liberal  hospitality.    Such,  indeed,  was  the 
extent  to  which  calls  upon  it  were  made, 
by  foreigners  as  well  as  Americans,  that 
the  closing  year  of  bis  life  was  imbittered 
by  distressing  pecuniaiy  embarrassments. 
He  was  fon^  to  ask  permission  of  the 
Virginia  legislature  to  sell  his  estate  by 
lotteiy,  which  was  granted.    Shordy  after 
Mr.  Jeffeison's  return  to  Monticello,  it 
havinff  been  proposed  to  form  a  college  in 
his  neighborhood,  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  trustees,  in  which  he  sketched  a  plan 
for  the  establishment  of  a  general  system 
of  education  in  Virginia.    This  appeals  to 
have  led  the  way  to  an  act  of  the  legida- 
ture,  in  the  year  1818,  by  which  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  with  authority  to 
select  a  site  and  form  a  plan  for  a  univer- 
sity, on  a  large  scale.    Of  these  commis- 
noners,  Mr.  Jeflferson  was  unanimously 
chosen  the  chairman,  and,  Aue.  4, 1818, 
he  framed  a  report,  embracing  Uie  princi- 
plee  on  which  it  was  proposed  the  institu- 
tion should  be  formed.    The  situation  se- 
lected for  it  was  at  Chariottesville,  a  town 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on.\^ch  Mr. 
Jefferson  resided.     He  lived  to  see  the 
univei^ity — the  child  of  his  old  ago— 4n 
prosperous  o})cration,  and  giving  promise 
of  extensi\'e  iisefidness.    He  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  its  rector  until  a  short  period 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1836,  the  fiftieth  anniveraaiy 
of  the  declaration  of  independence,  and 
within  the  hour  in  which  he  had  ragned 
it— In  person,  Mr.  Jefierson  was  tall  and 
well  formed;  his  countenance  was  bland 
and  expres^ve;  his  converaation  fluent, 
imaginative,  various  and  eloquent    Few- 
men  equalled  him  in  the  fiicultv  of  pleas- 
ing in  personal  intercourse,  ana  acquiring 
ascendency  in  political  connexion.     He 
was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  repub- 
hcan  party,  from  the  period  of  its  organi- 
zation down  to  that  or  his  retirement  finom 
public  life.    The  unbounded  praise  and 
blame  which  he  received  as  a  politician, 
must  be  left  fcr  the  judgment  of  the  histo- 
rian and  posterity.    In  the  four  volumes 
of  his  posthumous  worics,  edited  by  his 
grandson,  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph^ 
mere   are   abundant  materials  to  guide 
the  literaiy  or  historical  critic  in  form- 
ing an  estimate  of  his  powers,  acquire- 
ments, feelings  and  opinions.    His  name 
is  one  of  the  brightest  in  the  revolutioimry 
galaxy.    Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  zealous  cul- 
tivator of  literature  and  science.    As  early 
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tm  17B1,  he  was  ^vorebly  known  as  an 
author,  by  his  Notes  on  Vii^ginia.  He 
published,  also,  various  essays  on  political 
and  philosophical  subjects,  and  a  Manual 
of  Parliamentary  Practice,  for  the  Use  of 
the  Senate  of  the  U.  States.  In  the  year 
1800,  the  French  national  institute  chose 
Lim  one  of  their  foreign  members.  The 
Tolumes  of  posthumous  works,  in  addition 
to  an  auto-biography  of  the  author  to  the 
year  1790,  consist  principally  of  letters 
from  the  year  1775  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  embrace  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects. 

Jeffrey  of  Monmouth.  (See  Geoffireif,) 
Jeffrkt,  Francis,  lord  advocate  oi 
Scotland,  son  of  George  Jeffrey,  one  of  the 
deputy  clerks  of  session  in  Scotland,  was 
bom  in  Edinburgh,  Oct.  23,  177a  He 
received  the  rudiments  of  education  at  the 
high  school  of  Edinburgh,  and,  in  1787, 
was  entered  at  the  university  of  Glasgow. 
Afler  having  remained  at  Glasgow  four 
years,  he  removed  to  Oxford,  and  was  ad- 
mitted of  Queen's  college,  in  1791.  In 
1795,  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  His  sec- 
ond wife,  whom  he  married  hi  1814,  is  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Wilkes  of  New  York, 
and  grand-niece  of  John  Wilkes.  In  very 
early  life,  Mr.  Jeffrey  displayed  the  prom- 
ise of  splendid  talents,  and  his  father 
spared  no  pains  in  his  education.  While 
Mr.  Jefirey  resided  at  Edinburgh,  he  en- 
lEaged  actively  in  the  literary  societies  of 
that  city,  and  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous members  of  the  Speculative  Soci- 
ety. At  the  bar,  the  success  of  Mr.  Jeffrey 
was,  however,  long  doubtful,  and  it  was 
not  for  many  years  that  he  acc|uired  ex- 
tensive practice.  Yet  his  abilities  as  an 
advocate  are  of  the  first  order.  In  acute- 
ness,  prompmess  and  clearaess ;  in  the  art 
of  illustrating,  stating  and  arranging ;  in 
extent  of  legal  knowledge ;  in  sparkling 
wit,  keen  satire,  and  strong  and  flowing  elo- 
quence, he  has  few  equals.  But  though 
Mr.  Jeffiey  is  known  at  home  as  the  head 
of  the  Scottish  bar,  it  is  to  his  literaiy 
character  that  he  owes  his  general  reputa- 
tion. As  the  editor  and  one  of  the  leading 
writers  in  the  Edinburgh  review,  for  a 
period  of  30  years  (the  editorship  has 
lately  passed  to  Mr.  Napier),  he  has  been 
a  sort  of  literary  despot,  rendered  terrible 
by  his  merciless  sarcasm  and  acute  criti- 
cism. His  duel,  or  rather  meeting,  with 
Moore,  and  the  effect  of  the  review  of 
lord  Byron's  Hours  of  Idleness  on  the 
noble  bard,  are  well  known.  The  articles 
of  Mr.  Jeffrey  are  numerous,  and  relate 
principally  to  belles-lettres.  His  Essay  on 
Beauty,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Ency- 
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chfitdia  Briianmta,  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
philosophical  criticism.  The  pohtical  tone 
of  the  Keview  has  ever  been  decidedly  of 
a  Whig  character,  which,  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance,  was  by  no  means  popular  in 
Scotland,  where  the  Whigs  were  then 
few.  In  1830,  Mr.  Jeffiey  received  the 
place  of  lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  and 
was  returned  to  parliament  Here  he  ad- 
vocated the  great  measure  of  pariiamentn- 
ry  reform,  in  an  able  speech,  but  lost  his 
seat  by  the  decision  of  the  committee  on 
contested  elections.  Some  account  of  M  r. 
Jeffiey  may  be  found  in  Peter's  Letters  to 
his  Kinsfolk,  and  in  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine  (April,  1831). 

Jeffreys,  George,  lord  baron  Wem, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Judge 
Jeffreys,  was  bom  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century.  He  was  entered  at 
the  Middle  Temple,  and,  by  attending  an 
assize  during  the  phigue,  when  few  bar- 
risters could  be  met  with,  he  ^vas  allowed 
to  plead,  although  not  formaUy  admitted, 
and  continued  to  pracdse  unrestrained 
until  he  attained  the  highest  employments 
in  the  law.  Soon  after  commencing  his 
professional  career,  he  was  chosen  record- 
er of  London ;  and  to  this  advancement, 
and  the  influence  it  procured  him,  may  b« 
attributed  his  introduction  at  court,  and 
appointment  of  solicitor  to  the  duke  of 
York.  A  willing  instrument  of  all  sorts 
of  measures,  his  farther  promotion,  at 
such  a  period,  was  rapid,  and  he  was 
appointed,  successively,  a  Welsh  judge 
and  chief-justice  of  Chester,  and  created  a 
baronet.  When  parliament  began  to 
prosecute  the  abhomrs  (or  church  and 
court  party,  so  called  from  their  address 
to  the  king,  Charles  II,  expressing  tlieir 
abhorrejice  of  those  who  endeavored  to 
encroach  on  the  royal  prerogative),  h« 
resigned  the  recordership,  and  was  ap- 
pointed chief-justice  of  the  king's  benclt 
On  the  accession  of  James  II,  he  was  ouq 
of  the  advisera  and  promotera  of  all  the 
oppressive  and  ariutrary  measures  of  his 
reign ;  and,  for  his  sangumary  and  inhuman 
proceedings  against  the  adherents  of  Mon- 
mouth, was  rewarded  with  the  post  of  lord 
high  chancellor  (1685J.  He  usually,  how- 
ever, showed  himselr  an  able  and  impar- 
tial judge,  where  political  nurposes  wero 
not  to  be  answered.  His  deportment  on 
the  bench  was,  in  the  highest  deffree,  dis- 
creditable at  all  times,  and  he  indulged  in 
scurrility  and  abuse  of  the  most  degrading 
description.  On  the  arrival  of  the  prince 
of  Oranffe,  the  chancellor,  who  had  dis- 
guised himself  as  a  seaman,  in  order  to 
get  on  board  a  ship  imknown,  was  de- 
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tected  in  a  low  public  house,  in  Wapping, 
by  an  attorney  whom  he  had  insulted  in 
open  court  The  latter  making  his  dis- 
covery known,  Jefireys  was  immediately 
seized  by  the  populace,  and  carried  before 
the  lord  mayor,  who  sent  him  to  the  lords 
In  council,  by  whom  he  was  committed  to 
the  Tower,  where  he  died  April  18, 1689. 
Jeffries,  John,  M.  D.,  was  bora  at 
Boston,  Feb.  5, 1744,  and,  after  ffraduating 
at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine.  After 
completing  his  preparatory  studies,  and 
beinff  admitted  to  practise,  he  went  to 
London,  and  sedulously  attended  the  in- 
structions of  the  most  distinguished  lec- 
tureis.  June  1,  1769,  the  university  of 
Aberdeen  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  physic,  he  being,  as  it  is  believed, 
the  first  native  of  the  American  provinces 
who  obtained  that  honor.  In  the  same 
year,  he  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  re- 
conunenced  his  labors,  and  continued  to 
practise,  'witii  great  success,  until  the  evac- 
uation of  that  city  by  the  British  gurison. 
He  then  accompanied  general  Howe  to 
Halifax.  That  commander  made  him 
surgeon-general  to  the  forces  in  Nova 
Scotia,  in  1776.  In  March,  1779,  he  went 
again  to  England,  where  he  was  made 
surffeon-major  to  the  forces  in  America. 
In  me  spring  of  1779,  he  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  this  office  m  Savannah,  then  in 
the  possession  of  the  British.  He  did  not, 
however,  retaui  it  very  long,  for,  in  De- 
cember, 1780,  he  was  again  in  London, 
having  resigned,  and  proceeded  thither  ui 
consequence  of  a  severe  domestic  afflic- 
tion. In  London,  he  practised  with  con- 
siderable success,  andioccupied  himself 
much  with  scientific  research,  bavins^  de- 
clmed  the  offer  of  the  lucrative  post  of  sur- 
geon-general to  the  forces  in  India.  To  as- 
certain the  correctness  of  certain  precon- 
ceived hypotheses  relative  to  atmospheric 
temperature,  and  the  practicability  of  some 
aerostatic  improvements  which  had  sug- 
gested themselves  to  his  mind,  he  under- 
took two  aerial  voyages.  The  second 
one  was  made  Jan.  7,  1785,  from  the 
cli€&  of  Dover,  across  the  British  channel, 
into  the  forest  of  Guinnes,  in  the  province 
of  Artois,  in  France,  and  was  the  only  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  cross  the  sea  in  a  bal- 
loon. The  reputation  accruing  from  these 
expeditions  gained  him  the  notice  and 
ci^tiesof  someof  the  most  distineuished 
personaffes  of  the  day,  procured  for  hire 
an  introduction  to  all  the  learned  and  sci- 
entific societies  of  Paris,  and  faciUtated  his 
access  to  the  medical  and  anatomical 
schools  of  that  metropolis.    He  drew  up  a 


paper,  detailing  the  result  of  his  various 
experiments,  which  was  read  before  the 
royal  society  of  London  with  much  appro- 
bation. In  the  summer  of  1789,  he  re- 
paired to  Boston,  where  he  soon  acquired 
eminence.  It  is  said  that  he  delivered  tlie 
first  public  lecture  in  Boston  on  anatomy, 
a  branch  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  He 
deUvered,  however,  but  one;  for,  on  the 
second  evening,  a  mob,  having  collected, 
entered  his  anatomical  room,  and  carried 
off,  in  triumph,  his  subject,  which  was  the 
body  of  a  convict,  given  him  by  the  gov- 
ernor after  execution.  After  an  uninter- 
rupted and  successful  practice  of  53  yeans, 
he  was  seized  with  an  inflammation  of  tlie 
bowels,  originating  in  a  heroia  occaaoned 
by  great  exertion  in  his  first  aerial  voyage, 
which  carried  him  off  on  the  16ih  of  Sep- 
tember, 1819,  aged  76  years. 

Jehovah;  die  awful  and  inefiablc 
name  of  the  God  of  Israel,  which  was 
revealed  to  Moses.  The  pronunciation 
of  this  celebrated  rsTpaYpAitiuncv^  which 
moans  He  who  is,  was,  and  tnll  fte,  or  the 
Eternal,  Unchangeable,  the  FaUh/id  (Exod. 
iii.  14 ;  vi.  3),  is  not  known,  nor  is  its  en- 
tire »ffnification,  though  it  seems  to  con- 
tain cul  the  tenses  of  the  Hebrew  word 
to  he,  and  to  imply,  as  above  explained, 
eternal  and  necessary  hetng.  It  reminds 
us  of  the  inscription  on  the  temple  of 
Isis,  in  Egypt — "I  am  whatever  is,  was, 
and  will  be,  and  no  mortal  has  ever  raised 
my  veil;"  and  this  resemblance  may  perhaps 
be  explained  by  the  passage  in'  Acts  vii. 
22,  "Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians."  (See  E^tUm  Mytiud- 
ogy,  end  of  article  Hteg^^yphics,)  How 
far  it  may  be  connected  with  the  excla- 
mation 'i6ta,  of  the  Elgyptians  and  Greeks 
(Diod.  Sic.  i.  94 ;  Macrob^  Strfunu  i.  18), 
we  cannot  decide.  We  know  that  tlie 
Hebrews  cherished  the  most  profound 
awe  for  this  incx>mmunicable  and  myste- 
rious name,  and  Uiat  this  sentiment  led 
them  to  avoid  pronouncing  it,  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  it,  in  the  sacred  text,  the  word 
Adonai,  which  signifies  tke  lord.  This 
custom  still  prevails  amone  the  JewEs, 
who  attribute  to  the  pronunciation  of  the 
name  of  the  Almighty  the  power  of 
working  miracles,  and  thus  explain  those 
of  Christ  This  religious  respect  for  the 
name  of  God  is  analogous  to  the  venera- 
tion of  the  Egyptians  for  the  proper 
names  of  their  deities.  They  may-  be 
written  either  in  the  figurative,  s\'mDolic 
or  phonetic  characters  (see  Hieroglvpkics) ; 
and,  in  hieroglyphic  or  hieratic  inscrip* 
tions,  which  are  of  a  sacred  character, 
they  are  phonetic ;  but  in  demotic  texta^ 
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which  are  of  a  profiine  nature,  the 
nanies  of  the  gods  are  always  expressed 
^mbolically,  and  never  phonetically ;  and 
ChampolUon  has  even  found  that  some 
hieroglyphic^  names  of  divinities  were 
written  one  way  and  pronounced  an- 
other. The  Greeks,  too,  were  super- 
fltitioiisiy  fearful  of  uttering  the  name  of 
Gorfoti  or  Danogorgouy  and  not  less 
afhud  of  caUing  the  Furies  by  their  names. 
(Euripides,  OnsUs,  verses  37  and  430.) 
The  conception  of  the  Jehovah  of  the 
Israelites  differs  from  all  other  theological 
conceptions  of  that  age.  No  image  of 
him  was  allowed.  He  was  the  invisible 
protector  and  king  of  Israel,  worshipiied 
by  obedience  to  his  commandments,  and 
an  observance  of  the  ceremonies  institut- 
ed through  Moses;  yet  the  Jews  were 
not  sufficiently  advanced  to  adore  their 
Jehovah  entirely  in  a  spiritual  manner, 
and  the  popular  belief  attributed  to  him 
inore  or  less  of  human  qualities.  Thus 
he  was  conceived,  from  the  time  of  Da- 
vid, to  have  his  residence  particulariy  on 
mount  Zion.  Jehovah  was,  and  still  is 
considered,  by  the  Jews,  as  the  particular 
God  of  their  race,  the  national  God  of  Is- 
rael ;  and  it  was  Christ  who  first  represent- 
ed hhn  as  the  protector  of  all  mankind,  as 
a  father,  and  not  an  object  of  fear,  to  whom 
the  Israelites  even  attributed  bad  passiona 
Jeli.t  includes  eveiy  Uanslucent  juice  so 
far  thickened  as  to  coagulate,  when  cold, 
into  a  trembling  mass ;  as  the  juices  of  acid 
or  mucikudnous  fruit,  currents,  &c.,  which, 
by  the  addition  of  one  part  sugar  to  two 
parts  of  juice,  and,  by  boiling,  have  ob- 
tained a  proper  consistence ;  also  a  con- 
centrated decoction  of  Iceland  moss, 
made  agreeable  to  the  taste  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sugar  or  liquorice ;  also  strong  de- 
coctions of  the  horns,  bones  or  extremi- 
ties of  animals,  boiled  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  be  stiff  and  firm  when  cold,  >vithout 
the  addition  of  any  sugar.  The  jellies  of 
^its  are  cooling,  saponaceous,  and  aces- 
cent, and  therefore  are  good  as  medicines 
in  aJl  disorders  of  the  prinuE  vuiy  arising 
from  alkalescent  iuices,  especialiv  when 
not  given  alone,  but  diluted  with  water. 
On  the  contrary,  the  jellies  made  from 
animal  substances  are  aU  alkalescent,  and 
are  therefore  ffood  in  all  cases  in  which 
an  acidity  of  the  humora  prevails.  The 
alkalescent  quality  of  these  is,  however,  in 
a  great  measure,  taken  off,  by  adding 
lemon  juice  and  sugar  lemon  to  them. 
There  was  formeriy  a  sort  of  jellies 
much  in  use,  called  conwound  jellies ;  these 
had  the  restorative  meoicinal  drugs  added 
to  them,  but  they  are  now  scarcely  ever 


heard  of.  Animal  jelly  is  soluble  in  water, 
glutinous,  becomes  fluid  by  heat,  coagu- 
lates in  the  cold,  combines  with  oils  and  res- 
ins, is  decomposed  by  corrosive  alkali,  and 
gives  out  ammonium ;  when  it  is  treated 
witii  nitric  acid,  it  yields  oxalic  acid, 
and,  under  diy  distillation,  yields  the  pro- 
ducts obtainable  fit>m  all  animal  sub- 
stances, and  can  be  changed  into  a  per- 
fectly diy  substance  by  evaporation. 

Jem AFPES  ;  a  village  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  Hainault,  near  Mons,  on  the  Scheldt, 
celebrated  as  the  place  of  the  first  great 
batde  in  the  French  revolutionary  war, 
fought  November  6, 1792,  in  commemo- 
ration of  which,  while  under  the  French 
dominion,  the  whole  department  was  call- 
ed Jemapffts,  The  loss  of  this  battle  by 
the  Austrians  had  a  cneat  influence  on  the 

Eublic  sentiment  of  Europe,  and  gave  the 
ighest  impulse  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
French.  The  consequence  of  this  defeat — 
the  loss  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  Liege 
by  the  allies — ^would  have  been  still  great- 
er, if  the  French  had  not  stopped  their 
pursuit  of  the  flying  Austrian  army  at  the 
Roer,  instead  of  driving  them  across  the 
Rhine.  The  Prussians  had  already  retir- 
ed to  the  Rhine  after  their  unsuccessflil 
campaign  in  1792,  when  Dumouriez  sud- 
denly fell  upon  the  Netherlands,  planning 
the  movements  of  his  army  with  so  much 
skill,  and  executing  them  with  so  much 
rapidity  and  decision,  that  the  allies  soon 
perceived  that  there  was  no  want  of  aUe 
generals  among  the  French.  The  French 
army  was  more  numerous  than  the  Aus- 
trian, which  was  commanded  by  Albert, 
duke  of  Saxe-Teschen,  but  the  mtter  had 
the  advantage  of  a  position  considered 
almost  impregnable.  The  enthusiasm  and 
martial  spirit  of  the  French,  which  here 
displaved  themselves  in  all  their  brilliancy, 
bore  down  all  obstacles,  and  re<]oubt  afler 
redoubt  was  stormed  and  taken,  to  the  chant 
of  the  Marseilles  hymn.  Dumouriez, 
who  had  appointed  the  young  duke  of 
Chartres,  now  king  of  the  French,  his 
lieutenant,  commanded  the  centre,  Dam- 
pierre  and  Beumonville  the  right,  and  Fer- 
rand  the  lefl  wing.  The  loss  of  the  Aus- 
trians was  estimated  at  5000  men.  Eight 
days  afler,  Dumouriez  entered  Brussels. 

Jehshio,  or  GiAMScHin ;  a  Persian 
sovereign,  celebrated  in  Oriental  history 
the  period  of  whose  existence  is  some* 
what  uncertain.  He  is  said  to  have  as- 
cended  the  throne  of  Persia  about  8G0 
B.  C,  and  to  have  founded  the  famouH 
city  of  Istakhar.  called,  by  the  Greeks, 
Persepolis.  To  this  prince  ts  ascribcci 
the  first  establishment  of  public  baths,  tlie 
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invention  of  tents  and  pavilions,  and  the 
use  of  lime  for  mortar  in  buildings.  He 
instructed  his  subjects  in  astronomy,  and 
also  probably  in  die  mysteries  of  Saf>eism, 
or  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
but,  though  he  is  represented  as  a  wise 
and  powerful  monarch,  he  was  unfortu- 
nate in  war,  and,  having  been  detlut)ned 
by  Zohak,  an  Arabian  King,  he  spent  tlie 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  indigence  and  ob- 
scurity. His  son  Pheridoun  was  preseiT- 
,  ed,  by  the  care  of  the  queen,  from  the  pur- 
suit of  the  usurper,  and  ultimately  recov- 
61^  his  father's  throne.  (See  Malcolm's 
History  of  Persia^  two  volumes,  I^ndon, 
1829.) 

Je^a;  a  town  of  Saxe- Weimar,  in 
Thurinffia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Leu- 
thra  and  the  Saale,  in  a  romantic  valley, 
with  60,000  inhabitants ;  lat.  50^  56^  28^'  N. ; 
Ion.  IP  37'  23"  E.  The  environs  are 
diversified  and  delightful,  and  contain 
several  fine  ruins.  There  are  some  man- 
ufactures at  Jena,  and  it  has  a  much  fre- 
quented fair,  but  the  chief  support  of  the 
place  is  the  ancient  university.  In  1547, 
the  elector  John  Frederic,  afler  the  unfor- 
tunate batde  of  Miihlberff,  being  conduct- 
ed a  prisoner  throuffh  Jena,  and  being 
occupied  with  the  design  of  supplying 
his  dominions  witli  a  substitute  for  the 
lost  imiversity  of  Wittenberg,  founded 
by  his  uncle,  Frederic  the  Wise,  was 
pleased  with  the  charming  valley  of  Jena, 
and  advised  his  sons  to  found  a  university 
here.  Three  convents,  with  their  posses- 
sions, were  appropriated  to  this  institution, 
which  Charles  V  actually  chartered  as  a 
univeraaty  {February  2, 1558),  though  not 
very  ^vilUngly,  because  it  was  a  Protestant 
institution.  Jena  has  had  many  of  the 
first  German  literati  among  her  professors, 
and  the  late  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  was 
so  liberal  towards  it,  that  it  became  one 
of  the  most  fiivorite  universities  of  the 
Germans ;  but  the  celebration  of  the  jubi- 
lee of  the  reformation,  on  the  Wartburg, 
not  far  from  Jena,  where  Luther  translat- 
ed part  of  the  Bible,  and  the  circum- 
stance that  Sand,  the  murderer  of  Kotze- 
bue,  studied  there,  induced  the  other  Ger- 
man governments  to  prohibit,  in  1819,  any 
of  their  subjects  from  studying  there. 
Prussia  revoked  her  prohibition  in  1825 ; 
but  it  has  not  resumed  its  former  standing. 
In  1829,  it  contained  600  students.  The 
university  has  a  library  of  100,000  vol- 
umes, museums,  a  botanical  garden,  an 
anatomical  theatre,  &c.  It  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  in  Germany.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  few  where  the  small  sword  is  used  in 
duels.     Schiller,  the  German  poet,  was 


professor  of  historj'^  at  Jena,  which  is  the 
joint  university  of  the  Saxon  duchies. 

Jena  and  Autrsiadt,  Bailie  of  (October 
14, 1S06).  Placed  in  the  most  unhappy 
situation,  since  the  treaty  of  Vienna  of 
Decr^mber  15, 1805  {see  .Aw^cHtfs),  involv- 
ed in  war  with  England  and  Sweden  on 
account  of  Hanover,  Prussia  took  uj) 
arms  to  defend  the  independence  of 
Northern  Germany  against  France ;  but  the 
commander-in-chief,  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, 72  years  old,  instead  of  penetrating 
immediately  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  com- 
pelling the  elector  of  Hesse,  who  wished 
to  remain  neutral,  to  unite  his  forces  with 
those  of  Prussia,  concentrated  the  Saxon- 
Prussian  army  in  Thuringia,  by  which  he 
lost  not  only  the  right  moment  of  attack, 
but  also  all  the  advantages  of  his  line  of 
defence  and  communication  wth  the 
Elbe,  while  he  obstinately  persisted  in 
the  opinion  that  Napoleon  would  not  act 
on  the  aggressive.  He  discovered  too 
late,  that  the  left  flank  of  the  Prussian 
army  was  wholly  exposed  to  the  enemy. 
Napoleon,  who  left  Paris  September  25, 
and  arrived  at  Kronach  October  8,  had 
achieved  the  victory,  and  the  great  results 
of  the  campaign  before  the  battie  was 
fouffht,  by  his  generalship  in  making  him- 
self master,  within  five  days,  of  the  re- 
gion between  the  Saal,  Elster  and  Elbe. 
By  his  preparatory  movements,  the  left 
wing  of  the  Prussian  army  was  surround- 
ed, and  Saxony,  as  well  as  Uie  military 
roads  to  Dresden  and  Berlin,  now  lay 
open  to  him ;  whereupon  he  pressed  for- 
ward, without  opposition,  in  the  rear  of 
the  Prussian  army,  as  far  as  Mauburff, 
which  Davoust  occupied  October  13, 
while  the  Prussian  army  stretched  itself 
from  Jena  to  Eisenbach,  and  the  duke  took 
up  his  head-quarters  at  Weimar,  fix)m 
October  10  to  12.  Two  important  points, 
on  the  left  bank  of  .the  Saal,  were  also 
occupied  by  the  French ;  Jena  by  Lannes, 
and  kahla  by  Augereau.  Napoleon  him- 
self arrived  at  Jena  from  Gera,  October 
13.  He  had  previously  made  a  proflTer 
of  peace  to  the  king  of  Prussia ;  but  the 
bearer  of  his  missive  of  October  12,  from 
his  camp  at  Gera,  did  not  reach  the  king 
till  the  day  of  batde.  The  double  battie 
at  Auerstadt  and  Jena,  October  14,  there- 
fore completed  the  defeat  of  the  Prussian 
aimy,  already  vanquished  by  combina- 
tions. Napoleon  was  master  of  the 
points  of  passage  on  the  left  bank  of  the  , 
Saal.  The  Prussian  army  under  prince 
Hohenlohe  was  separated  fcom  that  of 
tiie  duke  of  Brunswick ;  and  the  prince, 
while  he  guarded  the  chaussit^  which  lea 
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to  die  pkdn,  where  Le  expected  to  be  at- 
tacked, permitted  the  enemy  to  occupy 
the  steep  eminences,  which  commanded 
the  valley  of  the  Muhl,  at  Jena ;  and  the 
duke  himself  was  equally  negligent  in  re- 
eud  to  the  heights  and  pass  of  Kdsen. 
These  o  vezBigbts  were  disastrous,  for  Napo- 
leon caused  the  most  troublesome  obstruc- 
tions in  the  narrow  ravines  to  be  levelled, 
on  the  night  of  October  13,  in  order  to 
convey  his  artiUenr  to  the  plateau  of  the 
selected  place,  hi  the  morning,  a  thick 
cloud  concealed  his  operations.  By  de- 
crees, he  brought  80,000  men  on  the  'field. 
The  left  winf  was  led  by  Augereau,  the 
guards  by  Lerebre,  the  centre  by  Lannes, 
and  the  right  wing  by  Soult  Ney  subse- 
quendy  advanced  firom  the  rear  to  the  iint 
line.  Three  bloody  battles  decidefi  Hohen- 
lohe's  defeat.  At  first,  the  rruasian  van- 
guard, under  Tauenzien,  was  overthrown 
at  Kloeewitz,  then  the  main  body,  under 
pnnce  Hohenlohe,  at  Vierzehnheiligen,  and 
faustfythe  ibrmer  right  wing  of  the  army  un- 
der general  Riichel,  at  Capellendorf.  Thus 
an  army  of  50,000  men  was  completely 
broken  up.  On  the  same  day,  the  duke  put 
in  motion,  on  the  high  road  leading  fix>m 
Auerst&dt  to  Kosen,  his  army  of  50,000 
men,  in  three  divisions;  the  first,  under 
Schmettau,  accompanied  by  the  king,  three 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  field-mar- 
ahal  M611endorf;  but  Davoust,  whose 
army  contained  about  36,000  men,  had 
already  a  few  hours  before  occupied  the 
important  pass  of  KSsen.  The  repeated 
attacks  or  the  division  of  Schmettau, 
which  met  the  enemy  at  Hassenhausen, 
and  of  general  Blucher's  cavalry,  were 
repelled,  the  second  division  of  the  Prus- 
sian army  not  coming  to  their  assistance, 
being  retarded  by  the  bad  roads.  The 
duke  himself  being  wounded  in  the  eye 
by  a  musket  shot,  and  general  Schmettau 
being  mortally  wound^,  all  unity  of  op- 
erations was  losL  The  king  now  com- 
mitted the  chief  command  to  the  field- 
marshal  M611endor^  who  gave  the  orders 
for  the  retreat ;  but  the  first  £vision,  on  their 
retreat,  becoming  entangled  with  the  sec- 
ond, which  was  advancing,  Davoust  so 
improved  the  consequent  confiision  as  to 
achieve  a  complete  victory,  which  won 
him  the  dde  of  duke  of  Awrsi&dt  Gen- 
eral Kalckreuth  protected,  nevertheless, 
for  some  time,  the  retreat  of  the  army 
along  the  road  fiiom  Auerstadt  to  Wei- 
mar and  Buttstadt.  It  was  intended 
0  to  renew  the  battle  on  the  15th,  but  on 
this  day  the  king  received  information  in 
Sommerda  of  Hohenlohe's  defeat.  As 
the    communication  of  the  army  with 


Halle,  where  the  reserves  were  stationed, 
was  entirely  cut  off,  and  it  was  pursued 
every  where  by  Napoleon's  battalions, 
and  reduced  to  confusion,  it  was  obliged 
to  separate  into  small  corps,  some  of 
which,  under  Hohenlohe's  command, 
reached  Magdeburg,  and  the  Elbe,  Octo- 
ber 36,  by  a  circuitous  route  over  the 
Hartz  mountains.  The  loss  sustained  by 
the  Prussians,  up  to  October  14,  was  above 
50,000  men,  kilfed,  wounded  or  prisoners. 
The  Saxons  lost,  in  the  whole,  23  ofiicers 
killed,  115  wounded,  and  more  than 
6000  men  prisoners.  The  \om  of  the 
French,  in  killed  and  wounded,  did  not 
amount^  according  to  their  own  accounts, 
to  more  than  4100.  The  loss  of  the  Prus- 
sians, afler  the  batde,  was  still  greater; 
for,  Octoberl6,  14,000  Prussians^  under 
M511endorf,Jp«t  up  in  Erfurt,  surrendered 
to  Murat  'We  captive  Saxons,  however,, 
were  releasSd  on  promise  never  to  serve 
again  against  France ;  whereupon  Napo- 
leon caused  the  neutrality  of  the  electorate 
to  be  proclaimed  by  the  grand-duke  of  Bei|^ 
on  the  17th,  though  peace  was  not  conclud- 
ed with  Saxony  tifl  December  11,  at  Po- 
sen.  By  this  measure,  Napoleon  secured 
his  right  flank,  in  ease  he  sbotdd  advance 
to  Berlin,  and  opened  to  his  own  use  all 
the  resources  of  the  electorate,  which  he 
occupied.  The  most  important  event* 
now  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succes- 
sioiL  October  18,  Beraadotte  attacked 
the  Prussian  reserves  of  10,000  men, 
under  Eugene,  duke  of  Wfirtemberg,  at 
Halle,  and  made  5000  prisoners.  Davoust 
marched  by  way  of  Leipsic  and  Witten- 
berg, Lannes  by  way  of  Dessau,  to  Beiliii 
(October  35),  which  Napoleon  entered 
on  the  27th.  Spandau  surrendered  to 
Lannes,  October  25.  Meanwhile  general 
Kalckreuth  succeeded  in  conducting  a 
part  of  the  residue  of  the  army,  12,000  in 
number,  beyond  the  Oder.  Blficfaer,  on 
the  contrary,  did  not  join  Hohenlohe  with 
the  wreck  of  the  reserves,  but,  after  the 
prince  had  capitulated  at  Prenzlau  with 
17,000  men,  October  28,  proceeded  to 
Strelitz,  where  he  formed  a  junction  with 
the  corps  of  the  duke  of  Weimar,  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Brunswiek- 
CEls.  His  forces  now  amounted  to  21,000 
men ;  but,  pursued  by  Murat,  Bemadotte 
and  Souh,  he  was  obliged  to  press  for- 
ward towards  Lfibeck  on  the  5th,  aiul 
capitulate  at  Ratkau  on  the  7th.  (See 
lAhtck,)  Meanwhile  a  corps  of  cavalry 
of  6000  men,  under  general  Schimmel- 
pfennig,  had  surrendered,  on  the  29th,  to 
general  Milhaud,  at  'Pasewalk ;  and  tin 
the  31st,  another  corps  of  4000,  under 
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general  Bila,  at  Anclara,  surrendered  to 
general  Becker.  Stunned  by  this  annihi- . 
lation  of  the  Prussian  army  in  the  space 
of  14  days,  the  commanders  of  forti^esses 
surrendered  their  places  to  the  enemy, 
without  the  honor  of  resistance.  The  last 
bulwark  of  tho  monarchy,  Magdeburg, 
which  was  abundantly  supplied  with  ev- 
ery necessar)',  General  Kleist  shamefully 
opened  to  the  French  under  Ney,  on  the 
8th  of  November,  Napoleon,  elated  by 
his  success,  suddenly  broke  off  the  pacific 
negotiations,  which  were  near  a  conclu- 
sion, carried  his  arms  across  IVve  Oder,  in- 
vited the  Poles  to  his  standard,  aiid  <tame 
up  with  the  Rusaans  on  the  Vistida.  T<j 
all  the  military  reasons  for  the  victory  of 
Napoleon,  thegreat  moral  difference  of  the 
two  armies  must  be  added — ^the  French, 
enthusiastic  for  glory  and  i^  their  com- 
mander, led  by  excellent  oi^bers^  mostly 
youBg ;  the  Prussian  army,  consisting,  in 
a  great  measure,  of  foreigners  and  rabble, 
ready  to  run  away  at  the  first  good  oppor- 
tunity, their  generals  old,  then*  king  weak. 
Imrnense  resources  •were  opened  to  Na- 
poleon by  the  possession  of  all  North  Ger- 
many, with  the  exception  of  Colberg;  for 
he  had  taken  possession  of  the  electorate 
of  Hesse,  November  1 ;  of  Brunswick  and 
Fulda,  October  36 :  of  Hanover,  Novem- 
ber 9 ;  of  the  Hanseatic  cities,  November 
19;  of  Mecklenburg,  November  28 ;  and 
of  Oldenburg,  December  6,  November 
21,  the  celebrated  decree  of  Berlin  was  is- 
sued, interdicting  all  commerce  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  continent,  and  de- 
claring the  British  islands  in  a  state  of 
blockade. 

Jenkinson,  Charles.  (See  lAverpool, 
EaHqT.) 

Jeitkinson,  Robert  Banks.  (See  Liver- 
poolj  EaH  of.) 

Jenne,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and 
important  cities  in  Central  Africa,  was  first 
visited  by  Caill6,  the  French  traveller,  in 
1^28.  It  is  described  by  him  as  situated 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  branch  of  the 
Ni^r,  separating,  below  Sego,  from  the 
mam  ciurent,  with  which,  after  passing 
the  former  city,  it  again  unites.  The 
country  around,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  forms  onlv  a  marshy  plain,  inter- 
spersed vrith  a  few  clumps  of  trees  and 
bushes.  The  city  is  two  miles  and  a 
half  in  circuit,  surrounded  by  a  ^vall  of 
earth ;  the  houses  tolerably  well  built  of 
bricks  dried  in  the  sun ;  the  streets  so 
wide  that  seven  or  eight  persons  may 
walk  abreast.  Population  is  estimated  by 
Oaill^  at  8,000  or  10,000.  The  inhabitants 
consist  of  various  Afiican  tribes,  attracted 


by  the  extensive  commerce  of  which  Jen- 
ne  is  the  centre.  The  four  principal  tribes 
are  the  Foulahs,  Mandin^oes,  Bambarras 
and  Moors,  of  whom  the  hrst  are  the  most 
numerous,  and  are  stiict  adherents  to  Mo- 
hammedanism, compelling  the  pa^  Bam- 
barras to  conform  to  the  .rules  ot  the  Ko- 
ran, whilst  they  are  at  Jenne.  The  trade 
is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  30  or  40  Moorish 
merchants,  who  maintain  a  communica- 
tion with  Timbuctoo,  in  barks  of  consid- 
erable size,  ranged  along  the  river.  The 
markets  are  filled  with  the  productions  of 
the  surrounding  countr}'^,  either  for  con- 
sumption or  exportation ;  in  exchange  for 
which,  articles  are  brought  from  Timbuc- 
VM^including  a  variety  of  European  goods. 
CaaV4  found  the  merchants  of  Jenne  more 
polished  $han  any  natives  of  Africa  with 
whom  he  hM  had  dealings-  The  mode 
of  living  is  extremely  simple.  (See  Cail- 
1^'s  Journey  to  TimbutioQ,) 

Jeniter,  Edward;  an  fingUsh  physi- 
cian, celebrated  for  having  intro^hicedthe 
practice  of  vaccination,  as  a  preventive  of 
the  small-pox.  He  was  the  youngest  son 
of  a  clergyman  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
was  bom  May  17,  1749.  Being  destinet) 
for  the  medical  profession,  be  was,  after  a 
common  school  education,  placed  as  an 
apprentice  %vith  a  suraeon,  at  Sodbury,  m 
his  native  county.  He  subsequeutiy  visit- 
ed London,  to  finish  his  studies,  by  attend- 
ing the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  anato- 
mist John  Hunter.  Returning  to  the 
country,  he  settied  at  Bericeley,  to  practise 
the  various  branches  of  his  profession. 
He  had  already  obtained  the  reputation 
of  an  ingenious  practitioner,  and  a  man 
of  talent  and  science,  when  he  made 
known  to  the  world  the  important  discov- 
ery which  has  raised  him  to  an  enviable 
situation  among  the  bene&ctors  of  the 
human  race.  His  investigations  concern 
ing  the  cow-pox  were  commenced  about 
the  year  1776,  when  his  attention  was 
excited  by  the  circumstance  of  finding 
that  some  individuals,  to  whom  be  at- 
tempted to  communicate  the  small-pox 
by  inoculation,  were  not  susceptible  of^the 
disease;  and,  on  inquiry,  he  foimd  that 
all  such  patients,  though  they  bad  never 
had  the  small-pox,  hsul  undergone  the 
casual  cow-pox,  a  disease  common  among 
the  farmers  and  dairy-servants  in  Glouces- 
tershire, who  had  some  idea  of  its  pre- 
ventive eflfect  Other  medical  men  were 
aware  of  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion : 
but  they  treated  it  as  a  popular  prejudice ;% 
and  Jenner  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
who  ascertained  its  correctness,  and  en- 
deavored to  derive  from  it  some  practical 
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ad^ttitBge.    He  discovered  that  the  vori- 
oifB  roocttue,  as  the  complaint  has  been 
since  termed,  having,  in  tne  first  instance, 
been  produced  by  accidental  or  designed 
inocuJation  of  the  matter  afibrded  by  a 
peculiar  disease  af^ting  the  udder  of  a 
cow,  could  be  propasat^  firom  one  hu- 
man subject  to  anouer  by  inoculation, 
rendering  all  who  passed  through  it  secure 
finom  the  small-pox.    He  made  known  his 
discovery  to  some  medical  friends,  and  in 
the  month  of  July,  1796,  Mr.  Cline,  sur- 
geon to  St  Thomas's  hospital,  introduced 
vaccinBtion   into   the    metropolis.      The 
piactioe  of  vaccine  inoculation  was  adopt- 
ed in  the  army  and  navy,  and  honors  and 
rewaids  were  conferred  on  the  author  of 
the  discoveiy^    The  diploma  constituting 
him  doctor  of  medicine,  was  presented  to 
Jenner  as  a  tribute  to  his  talents,  by  the 
uoiverait^  of  Oxford.     He  was  chosen  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  other 
learned  associations;  and  a  parliamentary 
giant  was  made  to  him  or  the  sum  of 
£20,000.    The  extension  of  the  benefits 
of  vaccination  to  foreign  countries,  spread 
the  fame  of  the  discoverer,  who  received 
several  congratulatory  addresses  from  con- 
tinental potentates.    He  died  suddenly,  in 
consequence  of  apoplexy,   Januarv    36, 
]833>  and  was  interred  in  the  parish  church 
of  Bericeley.    Doctor  Jenner  was  the  au- 
thor of  an  Inouiry  into  the  Causes  and 
Effects  of  the  Cow-pox,  (1798,  4to.) ;  and 
Farther  Observations  on  the  VarioUB  Vac- 
dMtj  or  Cow-pox,  besides  various  letters 
and  papers  on  the  same  subject,  published 
in  periodical  works.    (See  VaccxMiiofn,) 
Jknjtt,  Cottox.    (See  Spinning,) 
Je5t:<vs,  Soame,  a  witty  and    elegant 
writer,  was  the  only  son  of  sir  Roger 
Jenyns,  knight.    He  was  bom  in  London, 
in  1704,  and  received  a  domestic  educa- 
tion until  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  he 
was  entered  a  fellow  commoner  of  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge.    He  remained 
three  yean  at  the  universitv,  and   then 
mairied  eariy  a  lady  with  a  large  fortune, 
to  whom  his  father  was  guardian ;  but  the 
marriage  proved  unhappy,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  elopement,  a  separation  took 
place.    In  his  youth,  Mr.  Jenyns,  with  a 
small  and  delicate  person,  sustained  the 
character  of  a  beau,  and  his  first  perform- 
ance was  a  poem  on  the  Art  of  Dancing, 
published  in  1 728.    In  1741,  he  was  lefl,  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  master  of  a  large 
fortune,  on  which  he  entered  into  public  lue 
ib  representative  of  the  county  of  Cam- 
bridge.  He  began  his  career  by  supporting 
air  Robert  Walpole,  and  ever  after  remain- 
ed a  fidthful  adherent  to  the  minister  for 


the  time  being.  In  1757,  he  published  his 
Free  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origui 
of  Evil,  the  flmdamental  principle  of 
which  is,  tliat  the  production  of  good 
without  evil  is  impossible ;  that  evils 
spring  from  necessity,  and  could  not  be 
done  away  without  the  sacrifice  of  some 
superior  good,  or  the  admission  of  greater 
disorder.  In  respect  to  moral  evil,  his 
theory  is,  that  it  is  pennitted,  in  order  to 
provide  objects  for  the  just  infliction  of 
physical  evils.  In  1776,  ap])eared  his 
View  of  the  Internal  Evidences  of  the 
Christian  Reti^on.  The  foundation  of 
his  reasoning  is,  that  the  Christian  reli- 
gion is  a  system  of  ethics  so  superior  to, 
and  unlike  any  thing  which  had  previous- 
ly entered  into  tlie  mind  of  man,  that  it 
must  necessarily  be  divine.  In  1782,  ap- 
peared his  Disc^uisitions  on  Various  Sud- 
jects  (8vo.),  which  are  marked  with  his 
usual  characteristics  of  sprightly  wit  and 
slirewd  observation,  but  are  va^ue  and 
declamatory*  He  died  in  1787.  l£s  works 
have  been  collected  into  four  volumes 
(12mo.),  with  a  life  prefixed  by  C.  N.  Cole. 

Jephthah;  a  natural  son  of  Gilead, 
who,  bein^  driven  from  home  by  his 
brothers,  hved  in  the  land  of  Tob,  but, 
when  the  Ammonites  waged  war  against 
Israel,  was  sent  for  to  defend  liis  country- 
men. Jephthah  tried  conciliatory  meas- 
ures, but,  beinff  unsuccessful  in  this,  he 
put  himself  at  3ie  head  of  the  Israelites, 
and  defeated  the  enemy.  Having  rashly 
made  a  vow  that,  if  he  was  victorious,  he 
would  sacrifice  to  God,  as  a  burnt  offering, 
whatever  should  first  come  to  m^et  him 
from  his  house,  he  was  met,  on  his  return, 
by  his  daughter,  his  only  child,  whom  he 
sacrificed,  m  consequence,  to  the  Lord. 
[Judges  xi.  29,  40.)  The  mode  in  which 
the  sacrifice  was  performed,  has  given  rise 
to  much  coniroverey,  some  authors  main- 
taining that  Jephthah  put  her  to  death  near 
the  altar ;  others  that  he  devoted  her  to  per- 
petual virginity  in  the  temple ;  others,  and 
most  commentators,  think  tliat  he  actu&llv 
sacrificed  her  as  a  burnt  offering,  and, 
though  Moses  prohibits,  explicitly,  such  a 
sacrifice,  that  it  may  have  been  permitted 
in  the  wild  and  barbarous  time  of  j  ephthah. 
Jephthidi  ruled  six  years  as  a  judge  and 
general.    (Judges  xi  and  xiij( 

Jerboa  [dipus,  Gmel.).  These  singular 
little  animals  are  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  old  continent,  but  seldom  in  great 
plenty.  The  most  common  species  is  the 
Z).  sagiUcu  It  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  fawn- 
color  on  the  upper  parts,  and  white  be- 
neath; the  length  of  the  body  is  about 
eight  inches,  and  of  the  tail  ten.     The 
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jerboas  inhabit  diy,  hard,  and  clayey 
ground,  in  which  they  make  their  bur- 
rows. These  are  of  confiiderabie  lengtli, 
and  run  oblique  and  windius;  at  about 
half  a  yard  below  the  surtace  of  the 
^und,  they  terminate  in  large  excava- 
tions or  nests ;  they  are  usually  provided 
with  but  one  opening,  though  the  animals 
are  provident  enough  to  make  another 
passage,  to  within  a  short  distance  from 
die  sur&ce,  through  which  they  rapidly 
penetrate  in  case  of  necessity.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  kill  them,  except  by 
coming  on  them  unawares.  The  Arabs, 
however,  take  them  alive,  by  stopping  up 
all  the  outlets  of  the  different  galleries  b^ 
longing  to  the  colony,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  through  which  they  force  them 
out  They  keep  within  their  holes  during 
the  day,  sleeping  rolled  up,  with  their 
head  between  their  thighs.  At  sunset 
they  come  out,  and  remain  abroad  dll 
morning.  They  go  on  their  hind  le^ 
only,  the  fore  legs  being  very  short ;  their 
motion  is,  nevertheless,  very  rapid,  being 
effected  by  leaps  of  six  or  seven  feet, 
which  they  repeat  so  sv^ly,  that  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  overtake  them.  They 
do  not  proceed  in  a  straight  line,  but 
spring  first  to  one  side,  and  then  to  the 
other.  In  leaping,  they  carry  theh*  tails 
stretched  out,  whust,  in  standing  or  walk- 
ing, they  carry  them  in  the  form  of  an  S, 
the  lower  curve  touching  the  ground.  In 
their  wild  state,  these  animals  are  very 
fond  of  bulbous  roots ;  but,  when  confined, 
they  will  feed  on  raw  meat.  They  are 
tamed  without  much  difficulty,  but.tliey 
require  to  be  kept  warm.  The  jerboa  is 
supposed  to  be  the  com  of  the  Bible.  It 
was  forbidden  food  to  the  Israelites ;  it  is, 
however,  eaten  by  the  Arabs. 

Jeremiah,  the  second  of  the  great 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  a  noble 
Jewish  family  of  the  priesdy  order,  flour- 
ished durinff  the  dansest  period  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  under  the  last  four 
kings,  till  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  ex- 
ercffled  the  prophetic  office  for  40  years, 
with  unwearied  patience  and  fidelity. 
But  in  vain  did  he  exhaust  admonitions, 
entreaties  and  warnings  to  move  the  peo- 
ple to  a  sense  of  piety  and  resignation ;  he 
was  rewarded  by  abuse,  imprisonment 
and  menaces  of  death.  Afler  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  when  all  the  people 
were  carried  into  captivity,  he  was  hon- 
ored by  Nebuchadnezzar  as  the  noblest  of 
his  nation,  and  permitted  to  choose  his 
own  place  of  residence.  The  old  prophet 
staid  by  the  ruins  of  the  holy  city,  and 
contiDued  to  direct  the  remaining  Jews 


by  his  counsels  till  their  flight  into  ] 
where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age.^  He 
began,  under  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  to 
dictate  his  instructions  and  prophecies  to 
his  amanuensis  Baruch.  They  evince  the 
most  ardent  patriotism  and  unshaken  trust 
in  the  God  of  his  fathers,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  show  how  much  the  spirit  of  the 
prophet  was  crushed  by  his  own  misfor- 
tunes and  the  disasters  of  his  country.  It 
is  only  in  his  predictions  against  foreign 
states,  that  his  expression  rises  to  some 
degree  of  suiength;  but  elsewhere  his 
tone  is  as  mild  as  his  character,  and 
mournful  as  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
He  clearly  foresaw  the  downfkli  of  Judah, 
and  lamented  it  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem. 
His  Lamentations,  the  fruit  of  this  grief 
for  the  fate  of  his  country,  are  elegies  full 
of  touching  melancholy  and  pious  resig- 
nation, which,  by  their  beautiful,  harmoni- 
ous structure,  remind  us  of  a  better  era  of 
Hebrew  poetry. 

Jericho  ;  a  considerable  town  of  an- 
cient Judea,  on  a  plain  north-east  of  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  west  of  Jordan,  noted,  espe- 
cially in  Solomon's  time,  for  its  balsam- 
gavdens,  and  its  thickets  of  palm-trees  and 
roses,  and  carrying  on  a  flourishing  trade 
in  balsam  and  spices.  It  was  the  key  of 
Palestine,  and  was  therefore  invested  by 
the  Israelites,  who  had  passed  the  Jordan 
under  Joshua  to  conquer  this  countiy.  On 
the  seventh  day,  it  was  taken  in  a  miracu- 
lous manner,  and  destroyed,  but  was  rebuilt 
some  time  ailer.  Its  site  is  now  occupied 
by  the  village  of  Ralia.  The  gardens  and 
thickets  have  disappeared;  the  balsam- 
tree  alone  is  cultivated.  There  is  a  creep- 
ing plant,  with  a  singularly  shaped  and 
fragrant  flower,  whicn  we  call  the  rose 
of  Jericho  (anastaUca).  It  was  probably 
brought  over  to  Europe  in  the  times  of 
the  crusades. 

Jermack.    (See  Sihena,) 

Jermoloff  ^not  Yemudoff),  Alexei  Pe- 
trowitch ;  Russian  general  of  infantiy,  gov- 
ernor of  the  provinces  of  Georgia  and 
Caucasus,  and  general  in  chief  of  the  army 
of  the  Caucasus.  In  April,  1815,  Jermoloff 
commanded  the  second  corps  of  the  Rus- 
sian army,  which,  under  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
marched  from  Poland  into  France.  In 
1817,  he  was  sent,  vnth  50,000  select  troops, 
to  occupy  the  frontiers  on  the  side  of  Per- 
sia. Having  personally  inspected  all  the 
military  posts,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  the  Persian  court  at  Teheran,  where 
the  Russian  cabinet  wished  to  counterarit 
the  influence  of  the  English.  For  this 
reason,  the  suite  of  Jermoloff  was  vfery 
splendid.    He  had  with  him  the  flower  of 
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the  Rossiau  nobility,  and,  besides,  some 
Freoeh  officers,  whom  Napoleon  had  sent 
with  Gardaone  on  a  similar  mission  to 
Pmsia  in  1807.  Jermoloff  also  received 
the  reports  made  by  Gardanne,  and  the 
maps  drawn  by  the  French  officens.  A 
vfiy  advantageous  treaty  of  commerce 
and  amity  was  soon  concluded  between 
Russia  and  Persia,  by  which  the  peace 
of  Tiflis,  Sept.  13,  1814,  was  confirmed. 
Russia  was  intrusted  by  the  same  compact, 
in  some  degree,  with  the  guarantee  of  the 
Peisan  saccession,  and  Persia  was  placed 
almost  m  the  same  relation  to  Russia  as 
Poland  had  been  in  the  time  of  Catharine 
II.  Jermoloff  then  returned  to  his  former 
station,  and  exerted  himself  much  for  tiie 
improYement  of  commerce  in  those  parts. 
In  1819,  he  sent  captain  Murawjeff  to  the 
coast  of  the  Cas{)ian  sea,  to  invite  the 
Turkmans  living  there  to  form  amicable 
connexions  with  Russia.  Under  him,  the 
army  of  the  Caucasus  was  increased  to 
100,000  men.  In  1827,  he  subdued  die 
Tsbetchenizes  mountaineers,  addicted  to 
robbery.  In  1826,  he  repulsed  the  Per- 
sianS)  who,  under  Abbas  Mirza,  had  broken 
the  peace  of  Ghulistan.  In  April,  1827, 
general  Paskewitrh  succeeded  him  in  the 
chief  conunand  against  the  Persians. 

Jesome,  St.,  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  proKfic  authors  of  the  early  Latin 
churtsh,  was  bom  about  331,  in  Dalmada, 
of  wealthy  parents,  educated  with  care 
in  fitentry  studies,  and  made  famihar  with 
the  Roman  and  Greek  classics  under  the 
gnunmanan  Donatus  at  Rome.  But  he 
did  not  escape  uacontaminated  by  the 
fiocntiousness  of  the  capital;  and  he 
himself  confesses  the  excesses  of  his 
youth.  He  soon,  however,  became  in- 
clined to  the  Christian  faith.  The  cata- 
combs and  tombs  of  the  martyrs  first 
excited  his  devotion.  His  travels  on  the 
Rhine  and  in  Gaul,  made  him  acquainted 
with  several  Christian  preachers,  and  be- 
fore his  40th  year  he  was  baptized  in 
Rome.  After  a  long  residence  at  Aqui- 
leia,  he  went,  in  373,  to  Antioch,  in  Syria, 
where  his  inclinatioa  to  an  ascetic  life  be- 
came more  decided.  In  374,  he  retired  to 
the  deserts  of  Chalcis,  and  there  passed 
four  years  as  a  hermit,  in  the  severest 
mortifications  and  laborious  studies.  He 
left  his  solitude  again  to  be  ordained  pres- 
byter at  Antioch.  He  did  not,  however, 
confine  himself  to  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  this  office,  but  soon  afler  went 
^o  Constantinople,  to  enjoy  the  instruc- 
tion of  Gregory  of  Nazienzen.  In  Rome, 
-whithor  he  accompanied  his  friend  the 
biahop  Damasus,  he  made  his  appearance 
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as  a  teacher.  His  exposition  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  found  favor  with  the  Roman 
ladies ;  and,  although  no  one  reprehended 
more  than  he  the  manners  of  the  fashion* 
able  world,  several  matrons  of  distinction, 
with  their  daughters,  complied  with  his 
exhortations,  and  became  nuns.  St  Mar- 
cella  and  St.  Paula  are  celebrated  for 
the  learned  and  ingenious  theological 
epistles  he  \vrote  tiiem,  and  for  their  rare 
monastic  piety.  Paula  accompanied  him 
to  Palestine,  in  386,  where  he  founded  a 
convent  at  Bethluhem,  with  her  funds, 
and  in  her  society :  in  this  he  remained 
till  his  death,  in  420.  His  writings  show 
his  active  participation  in  the  controver- 
sies concerning  xhe  doctrines  of  Origen, 
Mcletus  and  Pelagius ;  he  always  defend- 
ed, with  zeal  and  abiUty,  the  orthodox 
doctrines  of  the  church,  though  his  own 
writings  are  not  free  from  vestiges  of  the 
views  and  opinions  of  these  different  par 
ties.  His  profound  knowled^  of  the 
Bible,  which  he  read  in  the  original  lan- 
guages, frequently  led  him  to  results  on 
which  he  subsequentiy  had  controversies 
with  the  church ;  and  his  method  of  in- 
terpreting the  Scriptures  borders  closely 
on  the  dlegorical  mterpretations  of  Ori- 
gen, whom  he  respected,  studied  and 
attacked.  His  biblical  labors  are  highly 
valuable;  his  Latin  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  from  the  original  language,  is 
the  foundation  of  the  Vulgate,  and  liis 
commentary  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
smdy  of  the  Hohr  Scriptures.  In  the 
controversy  with  Jovmian  andVigilantius, 
the  opponents  of  the  ascetic  bigotry,  his 
immooerate  zeal  for-  the  monastic  tife, 
which  contributed  much  towards  the  pro- 
'motion  of  this  new  institution,  led  him  to 
expressions  which  manifest  more  strength 
and  fire  of  feeUng  than  maturity  of  judg- 
ment. On  the  whole,  with  a  glowing 
imagination,  which  made  his  style  lively 
and  attractive,  and  with  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  languages,  he  possessed  a 
less  philosophical  genius  than  his  more 
celebrated  contemporary  Augustine. 

Jerome  of  Prague  ;  of  the  &mily  of 
Faulfisch,  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Prague,  Paris,  Cologne  and  Heidelberg ;  in 
faith  and  sufferings,  the  companion  of  the 
famous  John  Huss,  whom  he  excelled  in 
learning  and  eloquence,  and  to  whom,  in 
the  bold  attempt  at  reformation  of  the  15tli  ^ 
century,  he  was  inferior  only  in  modera- 
tion and  prudence.  His  reputation  for 
learning  was  so  great,  that  he  vsras  em- 
ployed by  Ladislaus  II  of  Poland  to  or- 
ganize the  university  of  Cracow ;  and  Sig- 
ismund  of  Hungary    caused  Jerome  to 
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preach  before  him  in  Buda.  The  doc- 
trineB  of  WickliflJ  which  he  introduced 
hito  his  preaching,  subjected  him  to  a 
short  imprisonment  by  the  university  of 
Vienna ;  but  he  was  released  by  the  people 
of  Prague.  He  now  took  a  zealous  part, 
at  Prague,  in  the  contest  of  his  friend 
HusB  against  the  abuses  of  the  hierarchy 
and  the  dissoluteness  of  the  clergy,  and 
not  unfrequently  proceeded  to  violence. 
Ho  attacked  the  worship  of  relics  with 
ardor,  trampled  them  under  foot,  and 
caus^  the  monks,  who  opposed  him,  to 
be  arrested,  and  even  had  one  thrown 
into  the  Moldau.  He  publicly  burned,  in 
1411,  the  bull  of  the  crusade  against  La- 
dislaus  of  Naples,  and  the  papal  indul- 
ffences.  When  Huss  was  imprisoned  in 
Constance,  he  could  not  remain  inactive, 
and  hastened  to  his  defence.  But  a  pub- 
lic letter,  in  which  he  requested  abafe 
conduct  from  the  council  of  Uberlingen, 
was  not  satisfactorily  answered,  and,  on 
his  attempting  to  return  to  Prague,  the 
duke  of  Sulzlwch  caused  him  to  be  arrest- 
ed in  HirBchau  and  carried  in  chains  to  Con- 
stance. He  here  received,  in  prison,  in- 
formation of  the  terrible  fate  of  his  friend, 
and,  afler  several  hearing  in  which  no 
one  was  able  to  oppose  him,  an  imprison- 
ment of  half  a  year  had  so  worn  him 
down,  that  he  finally  yielded  to  violence, 
and,  on  the  llth  Sept^  1415,  consented  to 
recant  the  heresies  with  which  he  and 
Hubs  were  charged.  But  this  apostasy 
did  not  deliver  hiin,  and,  after  languishing 
a  year,  without  being  able  to  see  or  read, 
in  the  darkness  of  uie  dungeon,  he  dis- 
played his  former  courage,  on  an  audience 
on  the  26th  May,  1416.  He  solemnly  re- 
tracted his  recantation,  avowed  that  none 
of  his  sins  tormented  him  more  than  his 
apostasy,  and  vindicated  the  principles  of 
Hubs  and  Wicklif^  with  a  boldness,  ener- 
gy and  eloquence,  that  extorted  the  admi- 
ration of  his  adversaries,  but,  nevertheless, 
precipitated  his  destruction.  May  30,  he 
was  burned  at  the  coomiand  of  the  coun- 
cil. He  proceeded  t6  the  pile,  consoled 
by  singing  the  apostles'  creed  and  spiritual 
hymns,  and  gave  up  his  spirit  in  prayer. 
His  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  Rhine,  in 
order  to  annihilate  his  memory  ;  but  po»- 
terity  has  done  him  justice,  and  reveres 
him  as  the  martyr  of  truth,  who,  unwea- 
ried in  Ufe,  and  noble  in  death,  has  ac- 
quired an  immortal  renown  for  his  share 
in  the  reformation.  His  views  and  doc- 
trines coincided  closely  with  those  of 
Hubs.    (See  Huss.) 

JxKOME  BoiTAFARTE  (siuce  1816,  princo 
of  Montfort),  youngest  brother  of  Napo- 


leon, formerly  king  of  Westphalia,  was 
bom  at  Ajaccio,  Dec.  15, 1784.    Having 
p>ne  to  France  with  the  rest  of  the  family 
in  1793,  he  was  placed  at  the  college  of 
Juilly.    Immediately  afler  the  revolution 
of  the  18th  Brumaire  (Nov.  9, 1799),  he 
entered  the  naval  service,  and,  in  1801, 
was  lieutenant  in  the  expedition  against 
St  Domingo,  commanded  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  general  Leclerc.    He  soon  return- 
ed to  France  to  carry  despatches  to  the 
government,  and  not  long  after  sailed  a^in 
for  Martinique,  in  the  Irigate  L'Epervier, 
of  which  Napoleon  had  given  him  the 
conunand.    In  ^e  next  year,  the  war  be- 
tween England  and  France  being  renew- 
ed, Jerome  cruised  several    months  be- 
tween St.  PieiTe  and  Tobago;  but  he 
finally  was  obliged  to  leave  the  station,  and 
went  to  New  York.  While  in  the  U.  States, 
he  married,  Dec.  27, 1803,  miss  Elizabeth 
Patterson,  eldest  daughter  of  a  rich  mer- 
chant of  Baltimore.     When  Napoleon  as- 
sumed the  imperial  diadem,  this  connexion 
was  made  to  yield  to  views  of  state  policy, 
and  Jerome's  marriage  was  declared  in- 
valid, afler  the  bhth  of  a  son,  still  living 
in  the  U.  States.     Jerome  returned    to 
France  in  May,  1805,  having  escaped  the 
English,  who  were  watching  for  him  off 
New  York.    Napoleon  sent  him  to  Al- 
giers to  obtain  the  delivery  of  the  Genoese 
Siere  held  in  slavery.    This  mission  ^vas 
successfully  accomplished,  and  250  per- 
sons were  restored  to  liberty.  The  emperor 
now  created  his  brother  captain,  and  gave 
him  the  command  of  a  74,  and  soon  afler 
of  a  squadron  of  eight  ships  of  the  line, 
which  sailed  for  Martinique,  in  1806.     In 
the  same  year,  on  his  return  to  France,  he 
vras  created  rear-admi ral.    In  1 807,  he  was 
transferred  from  the  sea  service,  and  re- 
ceived the  command  of  a  corps  of  Bava- 
rians and  Wiirtembergians,  which  attack- 
ed the  Prussians  and  occupied  Silesia. 
In  this  campaign,  he  became  general  of 
division.      Afler  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  in 
1807,  Jerome  married  (August  12)  Fred- 
erica  Catharine,  prmcess  of  Wiirtemberg ; 
and  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia  having  been  form- 
ed by  Napoleon,  the  crown  was  bestowed 
on  him.    All  the  continental  powers  ac- 
knowledged him.    Cassel  was  his  capital, 
and  that  city  was  much  embellished  byhim. 
In  the  article  fftsbphalia  wiU  be  found  a 
historical  sketch  of^this  kingdom ;  we  vrill 
only  say  at  present,  that  the  intentions  of 
the  king  were  good,  hi»  dependence  on* 
Napoleon  such  as  to  render  him  rather  a 
French  viceroy  than  a  sovereign,  and  his 
prodigality  enormous,  which  will  be  less 
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severely  criticiaed  if  we  remember  that  he 
was  but  34  yeara  old  when  he  ascended 
the  throne.  Jerome  had  not  passed 
through  the  different  stages  of  the  revolu- 
tion, nor  become  sobered  by  experience, 
but  was  dazzled  by  the  rapidity  of  his  ele- 
vation. His  civil  list  was  fixed,  and  he 
received  a  million  of  francs  as  a  French 
prince ;  and  though  Westphalia  suffered 
severely,  as  did  all  other  parts  of  Germany, 
in  consequence  of  protracted  wars,  many 
improvements  were  introduced  into  the 
government,  particularly  the  equal  distri- 
bution of  the  taxes,  and  a  uniform  admin- 
istration of  justice.  An  anecdote  is  told 
of  Jerome,  which,  if  true,  illustrates  his 
views.  Soon  afler  his  arrival  in  Cassel, 
deputations  of  the  different  classes  were 
presented  to  him:  that  of  the  peasants 
was  presented  as  the  third  estate,  upon 
which  he  quickly  replied,  "  There  are  no 
estates  in  the  kingdom ;  I  know  only  citi- 
zens." His  prodigality  was  not  unnoticed 
by  Napoleon,  and  in  other  respects  the 
emperor  was  dissatisfied  with  lum,  as  he 
showed  when  Jerome  appeared  to  offer 
his  conffratulations  on  the  birth  of  the 
king  orRome  (March  10, 1811).  In  the 
campaign  against  Russia,  in  1812,  Jerome 
commanded  a  division  of  Germans,  at 
the  head  of  which  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  butties  of  Ostiowa  and  of  Mohi- 
low ;  but,  by  his  neglect,  Bagration  having 
effected  a  junction  with  Barclay  de  ToU^ 
(August  6, 1812),  he  was  severely  repn- 
manded  by  Napoleon  (who  was  thus  pre- 
vented fix)m  accomplishmg  an  important 
manoeuvre),  and  was  sent  back  to  Cassel. 
In  the  ensuing  year,  the  French  were 
obliged  to  evacuate  Germany,  and  Jerome 
retired  to  France  with  the  queen,  whose 
affections  kept  pace  with  the  misfortunes 
of  her  husbfuid.  Jerome,  on  leaving  his 
Idngdom,  declared  to  a  deputation  of  cit- 
izens at  Marburg,  that  he  did  not  regret 
the  kingdom  of  Westphalia ;  that  to  l^  a 
French  prince  was  his  whole  pride.  To- 
wards the  end  of  1814,  Jerome  and  his 
wife  were  obliged  to  leave  France.  The 
ex-queen,  when  setting  out  for  the  king- 
dom of  her  father,  was  arrested  near  Paris, 
on  the  route  to  Fontainebleau,  by  a  band 
of  armed  men  under  the  command  of  the 
marquis  Maubreuil,  who  had  been  her 
own  equerry  at  Cassel.  This  man,  who 
had  been  formerly  a  Chouan,  robbed  her 
of  her  jewels,  which,  however,  she  recov- 
ered by  a  legal  process.  Jerome,  who 
had  gone  to  Bloia  to  join  the  empress  Ma- 
rie Louise,  went,  after  Napoleon's  abdica- 
tion, with  his  wife  to  Switzerland,  lived  in 
Gratz  and  Trieste,  and,  on  Napoleon's 


return  fit»m  Elba  in  1815,  embarked  se- 
cretly, from  fear  of  the  Austrians,  in  a 
vessel  which  his  brother-in-law  Murat 
had  sent  him.  He  arrived  in  April  in 
Paris,  with  cardinal  Fesch,  his  uncle,  and 
was  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Ckamp-de-Mai,  June  1.  The  following 
day,  he  was  made  a  peer,  and  then  depart- 
ed with  Napoleon  for  the  army.  He 
fought  at  Ligny  and  Waterioo,  and  dis- 
played much  courage,  exclainung,  *<We 
ought  to  die  here,"  or  ^We  can  die  no 
where  better  than  here."  He  Was  wound- 
ed in  this  battle ;  and  we  may  add  here, 
that  Napoleon  once  said  of  him  he  would 
become  a  sreat  general  He  returned  to 
Paris  with  his  brother.  After  Nqwleon's 
second  abdication,  he  traveUed  about  for 
some  time  in  Switzerland,  hved  in  Wiir- 
temberg,  and  finallv  took  up  his  residence 

S August,  1816)  in  Austria,  where  his  wife 
bUowed  him.  He  now  owns  the  lord- 
ships of  Wald  near  St  Polten,  Krainbui^ 
in  Upper  Austria,  and  Schonau  near  Vi- 
enna. Since  December,  1819,  he  has 
generally  lived  with  his  wife  in  Trieste. 
At  present  th^  live  in  Schdnau,  in  great 
retirement  He  is  much  beloved  by  his 
tenants,  whom  he  treats  with  kindness. 
His  finances  having  become  embarrassed, 
his  wife  applied  to  her  relation,  the  em- 
peror of  Russia,  who,  in  February,  1822, 
granted  her  the  sum  of  150,000  florins, 
and  a  pension  of  25,000  paper  rubles. 
She  soon  afler  cained  a  suit  in  the  French 
courts,  by  which  she  recovered  a  sum  of 
460,000  francs.  The  prince  has  a  son,  Je- 
rome, bom  at  Trieste,  August  24, 1814,  and 
a  daughter,  bom  at  Trieste  in  June,  1820. 
Jersey,  New.  (See  Acw  Jersey,] 
Jersey,  Isle  of  ;  a  thriving  and  verv 
populous  island  m  the  English  channel, 
the  largest  and  most  southeriy  of  that 
group  on  the  coast  of  France,  which  forms 
an  appendage  to  the  English  crown.  Its 
figure  is  nearly  an  oblong  square,  stretch- 
ing, in  an  easterly  direction,  12  miles, 
with  a  breadth  no  where  greater  than  7, 
and  at  a  medium  5  milea  It  contains 
about  40,000  acres,  12  parishes,  2  towns— 
St  Helier,  the  capital,  and  St  Aubin— and 
several  villages  and  fortresses.  Its  coast 
is  surrounded  by  a  natural  barrier  of  rocks, 
which  neariy  encircle  the  whole  island. 
The  climate  is  exceedingly  mild,  the  so*' 
fertile,  and  the  situation  well  adapted  to 
commerce.  The  inhabitants  speak  the 
French  language,  though  it  is  now  on  the 
decline.  They  make  their  own  laws ;  are 
exempt  from  naval  and  miMtary  service, 
and  lirom  the  dominion  of  the  En^sh 
church ;  have  the  benefit  of  a  free  port, 
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and  trade  with  the  enemiea  of  England, 
even  m  time  of  war ;  above  all,  they  are 
finee  from  the  taxes  with  which  the  motiier 
country  is  loaded.  They  are  almost  whol- 
ly occupied  in  agriculture  and  commerce. 
The  land  is  sufficiently  adapted  for  all  the 
common  crops,  and  also  for  the  pasture 
of  cfl^e,  which  is  practised  to  some  ex- 
tent ;  but  the  singular  mildness  of  the  cli- 
mate has  decided  the  inhabitants  to  apply 
chiefly  to  the  produce  of  the  orchard,  and 
to  trust,  in  a  mat  measure,  to  their  trade 
for  a  supply  of  grain,  at  least  for  one  third 
of  their  consumption.  The  fruits,  there- 
fore, are  of  the  highest  flavor;  and  great 
quantities  of  cider,  the  conunon  beverage, 
are  made  annually.  Various  fortresses 
have  been  erected,  viz.  Elizabeth  casde, 
mount  Orgueil,  fort  Henry,  La  Rocco,  and 
several  others.  The  coast  is  also  defend- 
ed by  a  chain  of  nnartello  towers,  and  by 
numerous  redoubts  and  batteries.  The 
government  consists  of  a  court  of  judica- 
ture, and  an  eccleaastical  body  acting 
separately,  and,  at  the  same  time,  uniting 
with  12  constables  and  a  military  gov- 
ernor, to  form  the  assembly  of  the  states, 
the  legislative  body  of  the  island,  without 
whose  approbation  no  law  made  in  Eng- 
land is  binding.  The  governor  is  appoint- 
ed bv  die  crown,  convokes  the  assembly, 
and  has  a  negative  voice,  which,  however, 
is  merely  nominal,  except  where  the  in- 
terest of  the  crown  is  concerned.  The 
court  of  judicature  conosts  of  a  bailifi* 
and  a  president,  chosen  by  the  crown,  12 
jurats,  chosen  by  the  householders,  and 
various  officers;  the  clerical  court,  of  a 
dean  and  11  rectors.  Remains  of  antiqui- 
ties, piincipaUy  druidical,  are  found  in 
diflerent  parts  of  the  island.  The  archi- 
tecture of  all  the  churches  is  the  pointed 
or  Gothic.  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  by  the  French  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  island,  but  without  success :  the 
most  remarkiUile  was  in  1781.  Population, 
28,600 ;  75  miles  from  Weymouth,  the 
nearest  shore  of  England;  and  from  Car- 
teret and  Boil,  the  nearest  of  the  French 
ports,  17.  Lon.  of  Sl  Aubm,  2°  IV  W. ; 
lat.  49°  13^  N. 

Jerusalem  (Heb.  Salem  ;  hence  the 
Greek  Hierosolyma,  the  sacred  Sofyma^ 
and  the  Turkish  Soliman).  This  celebrat- 
ed city  of  Palestme  is  subject  to  the  pacha 
of  Damascus.  Its  environs  are  barren 
and  mountainous.  The  city  lies  on  the 
western  declivity  of  a  hill  of  basalt,  sur- 
rounded with  rocks  and  deep  valleys, 
with  a  much  colder  climate  tlian  one 
would  expect  from  its  geographical  situa- 
tion.   It  is  now  only  about  two  miles  in 


circuit  The  town  is  built  irregularly,  has 
pretty  high  walb,  and  six  gates,  which  still 
bear  Hebrew  names.  The  houses  are  of 
sand-stone,  three  stories  high,  and  without 
windows  in  tiie  lower  stoiy.  This  life- 
less uniformity  is  only  diversified^  here  and 
there,  by  the  spires  of  the  mosque^  the 
towers  of  the  churches,  and  a  few  c}'- 
presses.  Of  25,000  inhabitants,  13,000  aro 
Mohammedans,  and  4000  Jews.  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  wear  a  blue  turban  to  dis- 
tinguish them.  The  women,  in  their  close 
veils  and  white  dress,  look  like  walking 
coipses.  The  streets  are  unpaved,  and 
filled  either  with  clouds  of  dust  or  with 
mire.  Nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  veiled 
figures  in  white,  insolent  Turks,  and  stu- 
pid or  melancholy  Christians.  That  Je- 
rusalem is  no  place  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  arts  or  sciences  one  may  easily  conjec- 
ture, from  the  despotism  of  the  Turks,  and 
the  gloomy  superstition  of  the  Christians. 
Weavers  and  slipper-makers  are  the  only 
artisans.  A  multitude  of  relics,  which 
are,  probably,  not  all  manufactured  in  the 
city,  but  are  sent  in  also  from  the  neigh- 
borhood, are  sold  to  the  credulous  pil- 
grims. Nevertheless,  this  city  forms  a 
central  point  of  trade  to  the  Arabians  in 
Syria,  Arabia  and  Egypt  The  i>eople 
export  oil,  and  import  rice  by  the  v.ay  of 
Acre.  The  necessaries  of  life  are  ia  pix>- 
fusion,  and  quite  cheiq),  the  game  excel- 
lent, and  the  wine  very  good.  The  pil- 
grims are  always  a  chief  source  of  support 
to  the  inhabitants  ;  at  Easter,  they  often 
amount  to  5000.  But  few  of  them  are 
Europeans.  Jerusalem  has  a  governor,  a 
cadi  or  supreme  judge,  a  commander  of 
the  citadel,  and  a  mufti  to  preade  over 
religious  matters.  There  are  still  many 
places  and  buildings  in  the  ci^designated 
by  ancient  sacred  names.  The  citadel, 
which  is  pretended  to  have  been  David's 
castie,  is  a  Gothic  building  throughout. 
It  is  also  called  the  Pisan  tower,  probably 
because  it  was  built  by  the  Pisans  during 
the  crusades.  All  the  pilgrims  go  to  the 
Franciscan  monastery  of  the  Holy  Savior, 
where  they  are  maintuned  a  month  gra- 
tuitously. Besides  this,  there  are  61  Chris- 
tian convents  in  Jerusalem,  of  which  tlie 
Armenian  is  the  largest.  They  are  sup- 
ported by  benevolent  contiibutions,  prin- 
cipally from  Europe.  The  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  has  been  for  1500  years 
the  most  sacred  place  in  Jerusalem.  It  is 
composed  of  several  churches  united,  and 
is  said  to  be  erected  on  Grolgotha.  Here 
is  shown,  in  a  large  subterraneous  apart- 
ment richly  ornamented,  the  pretended 
grave  of  the  Savior,  with  a  sarcophagus 
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of  white  marble.  The  empress  Helena  is 
reported  to  have  founded  this  church  in 
the  4th  century,  fler  she  had  found  the 
true  croes.  The  Jews  live  m  great  wretch- 
edness, and  are  confined  to  a  small  part 
of  the  city.  The  temple  of  the  Moham- 
medans, which  is  regarded  as  one  of  their 
sreatest  sanctuaries,  is  magnificent  No 
iew  or  Christian  is  pennitted  to  enter  the 
inner  sanctuary.  This  temple  consists  of 
two  lai^  buildings,  of  which  the  one,  El 
Ak^  IS  adorned  with  a  splendid  dome 
and  beautiful  gilding.  The  other  edifice  is 
octangular,  and  is  called  El  Sahara.  Here 
the  Mohammedans  show  the  footsteps  of 
their  prophet  surrounded  with  a  golden 
grate;  and  a  Koran,  which  is  four  feet 
k>ng,  and  two  and  a  half  broad.  On  tlie 
mount  of  Olives  is  to  be  seen  a  Christian 
church,  in  which  is  shown  a  foot-print  of 
the  Savior,  which  he  left  on  the  place, 
when  he  ascended  to  heaven.  Besides 
many  old  Jewish  monuments,  there  are  a 
great  many  Greek  and  Roman,  several 
Christian,  and,  especially,  Gothic  monu- 
ments, which  originated  in  the  times  of 
the  crusades. — A  contemporary  of  Abra- 
ham, Melchisedec,  is  called  king  ofSalem^ 
2000  years  before  Christ:  this  Salem  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Jerusalem  of  after 
times.  This  town  then  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Jebusites,  and  when  the 
Israelites  conquered  the  land  of  promise 
(B.  C.  1500),  it  was  assigned,  in  the  division 
of  the  country,  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
The  Jebusites,  however,  appear  after- 
wards to  have  recovered  possession  of  the 
place  ;  for  David  conquered  the  city,  call- 
ed it  after  his  name,  and  built  the  castle 
of  Zion.  His  son  Solomon  gready  em- 
bellished the  city,  and  caused  the  temple 
to  be  built  by  the  skilful  artists  of  Tyre. 
Under  his  successors,  Jerusalem  was  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Five 
times  it  was  taken  and  plundered ;  first 
under  Rehoboam  by  the  Egyptians,  then 
under  Joram  by  the  Arabians,  under 
Joash  by  the  Syrians,  under  Amaziah  by 
the  Israelites,  and  under  Josiah  by  the 
Egyptians  again  (B.  C.  611).  Herodotus 
also  mentions  the  last  conquest  of  it,  caU- 
iM  the  city  Kadytas^  which  resembles 
ludushahj  the  Holy,  and  the  Mohamme- 
dans sun  call  the  ci^  El  Rods.  At  last, 
the  Chaldean  king,  Nebuchadnezzar,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  conquered  the 
kingdom,  razed  the  citv  to  the  ground 
(B.  C.  586),  and  carried  the  Jews  to  Baby- 
lon. Seventy  years  after,  Cyrus  pve 
them  permission  to  return  and  rebuild  the 
city  and  temple.  Tias  was  done  under 
the  direction  of  then:  high-priests,  Ezra 
17* 


and  Nehemiah,  whose  succeasoiB  governed 
them  a  long  time.  The  story  of  Alexan- 
der's making  a  pacific  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
after  his  conquest  of  Tyre,  is  nothing  but 
a  Jewish  invention,  as  Joeephus  is  the 
only  author  who  mentions  it  Alexan- 
der's successor,  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus, 
captured  Jerusalem,  and  carried  a  great 
number  of  the  better  sort  of  Jews  to 
Alexandria.  It  then  remained,  for  a  long 
time  after  it  was  taken  by  Antiochus  the 
Great,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Syrian 
kings.  Under  the  Maccabees,  the  Jewsi 
were  again  free  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  chose  their  own  rulers.  One  of  the 
last  of  these,  Aristobulus,  invited  Pompey 
the  Great  into  the  country,  and  thus  Jeru- 
salem came  under  the  Roman  dominion 
(B.  C.  6i).  But,  as  it  continued  to  have 
its  own  kings,  at  least  in  name,  and  also 
high-priests,  together  with  the  Roman  gov- 
eruoi's,  this  occasioned  constant  troubles, 
which  were  finally  ended  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  and  extermination  of  the 
inhabitants^  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  after 
a  bloody  siege  (A.  D.  70).  '  Some  build- 
ings, however,  were  left  among  the  ruins. 
The  Jews  again  collected  together,  built 
on  the  place,  and  again  rebelled  against 
the  Romans.  Provoked  by  this  olwtina- 
cy,  the  emperor  Adrian,  at  last,  in  the 
year  118,  ordered  all  that  Titus  had  spar- 
ed to  be  destroyed.  He  commanded  a 
new  city  to  be  built  in  its  place,  called 
^ia  Camtolina,  in  which  no  Jew  was 
permittea  to  dwelL  Constantine  the 
Great,  and  his  mother  Helena,  fiom  pious 
motives,  ordered  all  the  heathen  monu- 
ments to  be  destroyed,  and  erected  many 
new  Christian  edifices.  Julian  conceived 
the  idea  of  rebuilding  the  old  temple  of 
the  Jews,  but  is  said  to  have  been  hinder- 
ed from  executing  his  plan  by  the  eruption 
of  subterranean  fire.  The  city  remained 
under  the  goveiTunent  of  the  Eastern  em- 
perors till  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  con- 
quered it  in  the  year  614.  It  was  recover- 
ed, however,  by  the  eniiperor  Heraclius,  in 
the  peace  of  628.  This  prince  prohibited 
the  Jews  firom  dwelling  there, and  so  alien- 
ated the  patriarch  of  JeruBalem,Sophroniu8, 
by  sectarian  difilerences,  that  the  Saracen 
caliph  Omar  found  litde  difiiculty  in  mak- 
ing himself  master  of  the  ci^  (A.  D.  637). 
From  the  Saracens  it  passed  mto  the  hands 
of  the  Turks.  In  the  first  crusade,  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  took  Jerusalem.  It  was  erected 
mto  a  Christian  kingdom,  to  which  the 
Turks  put  an  end  in  1187.  Clarke,  Cha- 
teaubriand, &C.,  describe  its  present  state. 
Jerusalem,  John  Frederic  William, 
was  bom  November  92,  1709,  at  Oana- 
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burg,  where  his  father  was  a  clergyman, 
end  early  displayed  great  talent  As  early  as 
1724,  he  entered  the  university  of  Leipsic, 
where  he  studied  theolo^'.  He  tlien 
studied  at  Leyden,  went  with  two  young 
noblemen  to  the  university  of  G6ttingen, 
visited  London,  and  was,  in  17412,  appoint- 
ed, by  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  court 
preacher  and  tutor  of  the  hereditary 
prince.  The  Collegium  CaroUnam,  after- 
wards so  famous,  was  established  on  a 
plan  suggested  by  him.  In  1752,  he  was 
made  abbot  of  ttie  convent  of  Niddags- 
hauaen,  near  Brunswick.  The  chancel- 
lorship of  die  university  of  Gdttingen  was 
offered  to  him,  but  he  would  not  leave 
Brunswick,  where  his  benevolent  activi^ 
found  full  exercise.  In  his  old  age,  his 
son  destroyed  himself  in  consequence  of 
an  unfortunate  passion  for  a  married  lady. 
This  gave  rise  to  G6the's  Sorrows  of  the 
young  Werther.  The  father  died  in  1789, 
esteemed  by  all  Grermany  as  a  theologian, 
and  for  the  purity  and  l>eneficence  of  his 
character.  His  sermons  (Brunswick,  1788 
— 17^,  2  vols.)  are  still  read,  as  are  also 
his  Contemplations  on  the  most  Impor- 
tant Truths  of  Religion  (1785  and  1795, 2 
vols.)  He  wrote  many  other  works,  and 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  men  of  his 
time  in  Germany. 

Jeso,  or  Jedso,  or  Yedso,  or  Jesso,  or 
MATSHAi;*a  large  island  in  the  North 
Pacific  ocean,  governed  by  a  prince  tribu- 
taiT  to  the  emperor  of  Japan.  The  in- 
habitants are  more  rude  and  savage  than 
the  Japanese.  They  live  chieflv  on  fish 
and  game.  Lon.  140°  1(K  to  147?  ICX  E. ; 
lat.  42''  to  45P  N.  Square  miles,  53,000. 
Chief  town,  Matsmai. 

Jesse;  a  man  of  Bethlehem,  who  lived 
by  raiEong  cattle ;  the  father  of  eight  sons, 
of  whom  David  was  one.  When  Saul 
persecuted  the  latter,  Jesse  fled  into  the 
land  of  the  Moabites,  where  he  seems  to 
have  died,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  him 
after  David's  accession  to  the  throne. 

Jester,  or  Court  Fool.  In  the  middle 
ages,  every  court,  secular  or  ecclesiastical, 
had  its  fool,  as  a  necessary  appendage ;  and 
there  are  some  instances  of^  court  jesters 
in  the  18th  century.  Douce,  in  his  Illus- 
trations of  Shakspeare,  has  a  dissertation 
on  the  fools  and  clowns.  He  states  that 
Muekle  John  was  the  last  person  who 
regularly  held  the  office  of  court  jester  in 
England,  his  predecessor,  Archy  Arm- 
strong, having  been  sentenced  to  have  his 
coat  pulled  over  his  head,  and  to  be  dis- 
missed the  king's  service,  for  a  sarcasm  on 
Laud  (1637).  Since  the  time  of  the 
commoaweuth,  the  post  of  kmg's  fool 


has  been  discontinued,  though  some  pri- 
vate persons  had  fools  late  in  tlie  last  cen- 
tury. Swift  wrote  an  epitaph  on  Dicky 
Pearce,  the  earl  of  Suffolk's  fool  (1728), 
Mr.  Douce  states  that  the  costume  of  the 
domestic  fool,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare, 
was  of  two  sorts.  The  one  was  a  modey 
or  party-colored  coat,  attached  to  the  body 
by  a  girdle,  and  often  having  bells  on  the 
skirts  and  elbows.  The  breeches  and 
hose  were  in  one,  and  sometimes  the  legs 
were  of  different  colors.  A  hood,  resem- 
bling a  monk's  cowl,  covered  the  head 
completely,  and  the  breast  and  shoulders 
partiy.  It  sometimes  bore  ass's  ears, 
sometimes  the  neck  and  head  of  a  cock, 
and  sometimes  only  the  comb  of  that  bird 
(whence  coxcomb,  as  a  term  of  contempt). 
The  bawble  (mar&tte)  was  a  short  stick, 
terminated  with  a  fool's  head,  or  with  that 
of  a  doll  or  puppet.  To  this  was  fre- 
quently appended  a  blown  bladder,  some- 
times tilled  with  sand  or  peas,  and  em- 
ployed as  a  weapon  of  sportive  offence ; 
sometimes  a  skin  or  bladder  only,  and 
sometimes  a  club  instead  of  the  hawble, 
and,  occasionally,  botii  together.  Tfao 
other  dress,  which  seems  to  have  been 
most  common  in  the  time  of  Sbakspeart', 
was  a  lonff  petticoat,  of  various  colons 
fringed  wiui  yellow.  There  were,  how- 
ever, manv  variations  from  this  dress  : 
bells  supplied  tiie  place  of  the  cock's 
comb ;  the  head  was  shaven  like  a  monk's 
crown ;  fox  tails  or  squirrel  tails  were 
fastened  on  the  clothes,  &c.  (See  Fools, 
Feast  of,) 

Jesuits,  or  SociETTof Jesus  ;areligious 
order,  which  rose  in  influence  and  power 
far  above  all  the  other  orders,  though  strict- 
ly prohibiting  its  members  to  accept  any 
office  in  the  church,  and  which,  in  the  art 
of  ruhng,  excelled  the  governments  of  the 
world  no  less  than  its  ecclesiastical  rivals. 
No  other  religious  order  affords  a  parallel 
to  this  ;  for,  while  those  who  give  them- 
selves only  to  devotion  and  reh^ous  con- 
templation, present  few  distinpiishing 
traite,  and,  for  the  most  part,  differ  from 
one  anoUier  only  in  their  names,  in  the 
fashion  and  color  of  their  dress,  the  greater 
or  less  strictness  of  their  rules,  the  number 
of  their  penances  and  devotional  exercises ; 
and  while  those  of  the  more  active  class, 
who  operate  abroad  by  their  influence  at 
courts  and  in  families,  and  by  engaging 
in  offices  of  instiiiction,  pastoral  care,  or 
charity,  are  almost  universally  but  moziks, 
the  socie^  of  Jesus  early  raised  itself  to  a 
degree  of  historical  importance  unparal- 
leled in  its  kind.  But  a  small  part  of  this 
greatness  is  to  be  ascribed  to  their  founder, 
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Ignatius  Loyola  (q.  v.),  who  owes  his  fame 
more  to  the  shrewd  policy  and  energy 
of  his  successors  than  to  t£|(e  merit  of  the 
original  scheme  of  the  order.  At  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  Loyola  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  some  of  liis  fellow  students 
to  undertake  the  conversion  of  unbelievers, 
and  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  Pierre  le 
Fevre  (a  Savoyard),  Francis  Xavier  (a  na- 
tive of  Navarre),  James  Lainez  and  Nicho- 
las Bobadilla  (two  Spaniards  of  ardent  and 
powerful  minds),  and  Rodriguez,  a  Portu- 
guese nobleman,  were  the  first  compan- 
ions of  Loyola.  A  war  with  the  Turks 
prevented  then*  journey  to  Jerusalem. 
They  therefore  went  to  different  universi- 
ties in  Upper  Italy,  to  gain  new  associates ; 
Loyola  himself  went  with  Le  Fevre  and 
Lamez  to  Rome,  where  he  accomplished, 
in  1539,  his  plan  of  founding  a  new  and 
peculiarly  organized  order.  He  called  it 
the  society  o?  Jesua,  in  consequence  of  a 
vision,  and  bound  the  memben},  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  vows  of  poverty,  chastity, 
and  implicit  obedience  to  their  superiors, 
to  a  fourth,  viz.  to  go,  unliesitatingly,  and 
\^ithout  recompense,  whithersoever  the 
pope  should  send  them,  as  missionaries 
for  the  conversion  of  infidels  and  heretics, 
or  for  the  service  of  the  church  in  any 
other  way,  and  to  devote  all  their  powers 
and  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
work.  The  novices,  besides  spiritual  ex- 
ercises, were  to  beproved  by  performing 
the  most  menial  offices  for  the  sick,  Xa- 
vier having  given  the  example  by  sucking 
the  loathsome  sores  of  the  sick  in  the  hos- 
pitals. A  special  bull  of  Paul  III,  in  1540, 
established  this  society,  whose  object  ap- 
peared so  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the 
papal  power ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
the  members,  assembled  in  Rome,  cho^ 
their  founder  for  their  first  general.  He 
^owed  himself,  however,  unequal  to  the 
management  of  great  affairs.  As  general, 
be  was  ever  pursuing  secondary  objects, 
while  his  learned  and  more  sagacious 
friends,  especially  Ldnez,  who  was  his 
constant  companion,  contrived  to  improve 
and  carry  out  his  rude  plans  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  society.  The  popes 
Paul  m  and  Julius  HI,  seeing  what  a 
8U[^n  tliey  would  have  in  the  Jesuits 
agmnst  the  reformation,  which  was  rapidly 
gaining  ground,  granted  to  them  privileges 
such  as  no  body  of  men,  in  church  or 
state,  had  ever  before  obtained.  They 
were  permitted  not  only  to  enjoy  all  the 
rights  of  the  mendicant  and  secular  orders, 
and  to  be  exempt  firom  all  episcopal  and 
eivil  jurisdiction  and  taxes,  so  that  they 
acknowledged  no  authority  but  that  of  the 


pope  and  the  superiors  of  their  order,  and 
were  permitted  to  exercise  every  priestly 
function,  parocliial  rights  notwithstanding, 
anion^  all  classes  of  men,  even  during  an 
interdict, — ^but  also  (what  is  not  even  per- 
mitted to  the  archbishops  unconditionaily ), 
they  could  absolve  from  all  mns  and  ec- 
clesiastical penalties,  change  the  objects 
of  the  vows  of  the  laity,  acquire  churches 
and  estates  without  further  papal  sanction, 
erect  houses  for  the  order,  and  might,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  dispense  them- 
selves from  the  observance  of  canonical 
hours  of  fiists  and  prohibitions  of  meats, 
and  even  from  the  use  of  the  breviary. 
Besides  this,  their  general  was  invested 
with  unlimited  power  over  the  members; 
could  send  them  on  missions  of  every 
kind,  even  amongst  excommunicated  her- 
etics; could  appoint  them  professors  of 
theology  at  his  discretion,  wherever  he 
chose,  and  confer  academical  dignities, 
which  were  to  be  reckoned  equal  to  those 
given  by  universities.  These  privileges, 
which  secured  to  the  Jesuits  a  spiritual 
power  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  pope 
himself,  together  with  a  greater  immunity', 
in  point  of  religious  observance,  than  the 
laity  possessed,  were  granted  them  to  aid 
their  missionary  labors,  so  that  they  miffht 
accommodate  themselves  to  any  prores- 
sion  or  mode  of  life,  among  heretics  and 
infidels,  and  be  able,  wherever  they  found 
admission,  to  organize  CathoUc  churches 
without  a  further  autliority.  But  the  lati- 
tude in  which  they  understood  their  rights 
and  immunities  gave  occasion  to  fear  an 
unlimited  extension  and  exercise  of  them, 
dangerous  to  all  existing  authority,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  as  the  constitution  of  the 
order,  and  its  erection  into  an  independent 
monarchy  in  the  bosom  of  other  govern- 
ments, assumed  a  more  fixed  character. 
A  general  dispersion  of  tlie  members 
throughout  society,  with  the  most  entire 
union  and  subordination,  formed  tlia  basis 
of  their  constitution.  The  society  of  Je- 
sus was  accordingly  divided  into  several 
ranks  or  classes.  The  novices,  who  were 
chosen  from  the  most  talented  and  well 
educated  youths  and  men,  without  regard 
to  birth  and  external  circumstances,  and 
were  tried,  for  two  years,  in  separate  no- 
vitinte-houses,  in  all  imaginable  exerciser 
of  self-denial  and  obedience,  to  determine 
whether  they  would  be  useful  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  order,  were  not  ranked  among 
the  actual  members,  the  lowest  of  whom 
are  the  secular  cocui^orSy  who  take  no 
monastic  vows,  and  may  therefore  be  dis- 
missed. They  serve  the  order  partly  as 
subalterns,  partly  as  confederates,  and  may 
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be  regarded  as  the  people  of  the  Jesuit 
Ktate.  Distinffuiahed  laymen,  public  offi- 
cers, and  omer  influential  personages 
(e.  g.  Louis  XIV  in  his  old  age),  were 
sometimes  honored  with  admission  into 
til  is  class,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
order.  Higher  in  rank  stand  the  scholars 
and  spiritual  coaefjutors,  who  are  instructed 
in  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  take 
upon  them  solemn  monastic  vows,  and  are 
bound  to  devote  themselves  particularly 
.  to  the  education  of  youth.  These  are,  as 
it  were,  tlie  artists  of  the  Jesuit  community, 
are  employed  as  professors  in  academies, 
as  preachers  in  cities  and  at  courts,  as 
rectors  and  professors  in  colleges,  as  tutors 
and  spiritual  guides  in  families  which 
the^  wish  to  gain  or  to  watch,  and  as 
assistants  in  the  misaons.  Finally,  the 
nobility,  or  highest  class,  is  made  up  of  the 
jorofessed,  amongst  whom  are  admitted  on- 
ly the  most  experienced  members,  whose 
address,  energy  and  fidehtv  to  the  order 
have  been  eminently  tried  and  proved. 
They  make  profession,  i.  e.  take  the  vows 
of  their  order,  by  binding  themselves,  in 
addition  to  the  common  monastic  vows, 
by  a  fourth  vow,  to  the  undertaking  of 
missions;  and,  when  they  are  not  hving 
together  in  pious  ease  in  their  professed- 
houses,  they  serve  as  missionaries  among 
heathens  and  heretics,  as  governors  of 
colonies  in  remote  parts  of  me  world,  as 
father-confessors  of^  princes,  and  as  resi- 
dents of  the  order  in  places  where  it  has 
no  college.  They  are  entirely  exempt, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  care  of  the 
education  of  youth.  None  but  the  pro- 
fessed have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  a 
genera],  who  must  himself  be  of  their 
number,  and  who  has  the  right  of  choos- 
ing from  them  the  assistants,  provincials, 
superiors  and  rectors.  The  general  holds 
his  office  for  life,  and  has  his  residence  in 
Rome,  where  he  is  attended  by  a  monitor 
and  five  assistants  or  counsellors,  who 
also  represent  tlie  five  chief  nations, — ^the 
Italians,  Germans,  French,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese.  He  is  the  centre  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  whole  order,  and  receives 
monthly  reports  from  the  provincials,  and 
one  every  quarter  fh)m  the  superiors  of 
the  professed-houses,  fK>m  the  rectora  of 
the  colleges  (which  are  the  monasteries  of 
the  order,  but  with  nothing  very  monastic 
about  them),  and  from  the  masters  of  the 
novices.  These  reports  detail  all  re- 
markable occurrences,  |x>litical  events, 
and  the  characters,  capacities  and  services 
of  individual  members,  and  thereupon  the 
genenl  directs  what  is  to  be  done,  and 
how  to  make  use  of  tried  and  approved 


members.  All  are  bound  to  obey  him 
im^citly,  and  even  contrary  to  their  own 
convictions.  There  is  no  appeal  from  his 
orders.  He  may  even  alter  particular 
rules  of  the  society,  expel  members  with- 
out trial,  or  exile  them  by  sending  them 
away  to  some  distant  place,  and  iimict  or 
remit  punishments  at  his  pleasure.  Igna- 
tius Loyola,  who  died  July  31,  1556,  at 
Rome,  lefl  to  the  order  the  sketch  of  diis 
constitution,  and  a  mystical  treatise  called 
ExercUia  Spiriiwdia  (Spiritual  Exercises), 
the  use  of  which  was  formally  introduced 
among  the  Jesuits,  and  occupies  the  first 
four  weeks  of  every  novice.  This  pious 
enthusiast,  but  by  no  means  great  man, 
obtained  a  lastingfame,  and  the  honor  of 
canonization  (1622),  by  the  rapid  increase 
of  his  order,  which,  as  early  as  1556, 
numbered  1000  members  in  12  provinces. 
The  first  was  Portugal,  where  Xavier  and 
Rodriguez,  at  die  invitation  of  the  king, 
bad  founded  colleges.  The  increase  of 
the  Jesuits  was  no  less  rapid  in  the  Italian 
states,  where  they  were  supported  by  the 
influence  of  the  pope ;  in  Spain,  where 
they  were,  at  firet,  opposed  by  the  bishops, 
but  soon  prevailed  through' the  example 
of  the  nobihty,  especially  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  grandees,  Francis  Borsia, 
duke  of  Oandia,  who  became  an  Ini^ist 
(as  the  Jesuits  were  called  in  Spain,  after 
their  founder,  Inigo] ;  and  in  Catholic  Ger- 
many, where  Austria  and  Bavaria  granted 
them  privileges  and  foundations.  At  the 
universities  of  Vienna,  Prague  and  Ingol- 
stadt,  they  obtained  an  ascendency  which 
they  hel5  for  two  centuriea  In  their 
strict  hierarchical  principles,  in  their 
listless,  zealous  activity,  and  in  their  suc- 
cess in  making  converts,  the  Catholic 
lirinces,  as  well  as  the  pope  himself,  found 
the  most  efTecmal  banier  against  tlie  grow- 
ing power  of  Protestantism.  Even  to  the 
common  people  they  soon  recommended 
themselves,  as  the  oflspring  of  the  new 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  were,  therefore, 
readily  favored  by  persons  who  were  ill- 
disposed  to  the  monks.  For  institutions 
which  would  not  adopt  the  tendency  of 
the  age  towards  practical  improvement 
and  a  more  cheerful  tone  or  conduct, 
could  no  longer  succeed,  afler  the  resto- 
ration of  learning  and  sound  reasoning ; 
the  excited  worid  preferred  business  to 
contemplation,  and  the  mendicant  monks, 
who  had  every  where  pushed  themselves 
into  notice,  had  passed  their  most  splendid 
epoch.  Those  who  didiked  tke  Francis- 
cans as  too  coarse  and  vulgar,  and  the 
Dominicans  as  too  rigid  and  noorny,  were 
the   better   pleased   with   the   polishec^ 
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cheerful  and  social  Jesu  its.  Nobody  could 
accuse  them  of  idle  brooding  in  prayer 
and  pealm-singiug ;  even  in  the  houses  of 
the  professed,  the  canonical  hours  were 
not  observed  ;  they  no  where  remained 
long  at  their  exercises  of  devotion,  even  as 
the  spiritual  guides  of  the  laity ;  they  care- 
ftdly  avoided  all  appearance  of  spiritual 
pride,  and  dressed  like  the  secular  clergy, 
and  might  even  change  this  dress  for  the 
ordinajy  gaifo  of  the  country,  in  places 
where  they  thought  to  gain  easier  en- 
trance without  any  such  mark  of  distinc- 
tion. Besides  this,  they  were  directed  to 
use  a  gentle  demeanor  while  engaged  in 
their  religious  or  political  operations;  to 
win  noen  hy  compliance  with  their  pecu- 
liaiides;  never  to  contend  openly,  even 
against  declared  enemies ;  and  never  to 
betray  any  passion;  but  to  keep  their 
viewB  and  measures  secret,  and,  under  a 
show  of  coldness  and  reserve,  to  prosecute 
the  more  ardently  and  constantly,  in  secret, 
what  might  have  excited  opposition  if 
made  public.  This  spirit  of  worldly  poli- 
cy, and  accommodation  to  circumstances, 
was  principally  derived  from  the  artful 
principles  of  their  second  eeneral,  James 
Lainez,  who  had  the  adchess  to  soften 
what  was  austere  and  monastic  in  the 
regulations  of  the  founder,  and  to  ailapC 
them,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  to  the  oliject  of  the  society.  This 
was  originally  nothing  else  but  the  preser- 
vation and  establislunent  of  the  papal 
power  against  all  the  attacks  of  Protestant- 
ism, of  kings,  and  national  bishops.  To 
this  end  the  Jesuits  systematically  labored, 
under  the  pretext  of  promoting  reli^on  or 
the  honor  of  God  (m  nu^orem  Dei  glori^ 
am,  as  the  inscription  is  on  their  arms) ; 
and,  as  nothing  appeared  more  conducive 
to  their  purpose  than  the  subjection  of  the 
mind  and  of  public  opinion,  they  gained 
dominion  over  the  young  by  the  establish- 
ment of  schools,  and  over  the  adult  by 
confession,  preaching,  and  the  common 
intercourse  of  society.  When  Lainez 
died,  in  1564,  this  system,  and  the  active, 
energetic  spirit  belonging  to  it,  had  al- 
ready become  decidedly  nxed  in  the  inter- 
nal character  of  the  order,  so  that  the 
example  of  monastic  devotion  held  up  by 
his  successor,  Francis  Borgia,  who  was 
afterwards  canonized,  and  the  efforts  of 
popes  Paul  IV  and  Pius  V  to  restore  the 
observation  of  the  canonical  hours,  proved 
ineffectual.  The  succeeding  popes  and 
generals  allowed  the  order  perfect  free- 
dom  from  all  monastic  constraint,  and  the 
wisdom  of  its  system  soon  appeared  evi- 
dent in  the  impoitant  successes  and  ser- 


vices which  it  accompMied.  Their  for^ 
eign  missions^  ^^^^  ^y  Francis  Xavier,  in 
the  Portuguese  East  Indies,  in  1541,  were 
attended  with  vast  and  unprecedented 
success,  if  their  own  accounts  may  be 
trusted.  He  converted,  with  the  aid  of  his 
feUow  misfidonaries  who  were  sent  to  assist 
him,  some  hundred  thousands  to  Chris- 
tianity in  €roa,  Travancore,  Coehin,  Ma- 
lacca, Ceylon,  and  even  in  Japan,  and 
died  (1551)  on  his  way  to  China,  with  the 
feme  of  a  true  martyr  for  religion,  which 
gained  for  him  the  name  of  the  apostle  of 
mdiOf  and  the  honor  of  canonizauon.  Nds 
triumphs  over  heathenism  were  confirmed 
by  the  cruelties  of  the  inquisition  at  Goa, 
while  other  Jesuits  went  to  South  America, 
and  labored  successfully  in  the  civiliza- 
tion and  subjugation  of  the  natives  in  Bra- 
zil,  and  in  the  neiffhboring  country  of  Par- 
aguay, (q.  V.)  Africa  alone  resisted  their 
enbrts ;  on  the  western  coasts  they  never 
gained  a  setdement,  and  from  the  east 
tiiey  were  driven  by  the  Copts ;  while  the 
Abyssinians,  whom  they  had  governed  for 
a  long  time  with  the  aid  of  Prntucal,  rose 
against  them,  and  put  them  to  deaui.  But 
in  Europe,  their  influence  rapidly  m- 
creased.  Their  efibrts  were  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  removing  the  impresmons^ 
so  dangerous  to  the  Catholic  church, 
which  the  reformation  had  left  even  in 
Catholic  countries.  They  carried  out 
upon  a  grand  scale,  and  for  the  higher 
classes,  the  improvements  in  the  aystem 
of  instruction,  which  had  been  ahready 
begun  by  the  Bamabitea,  the  fethers  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  those  of  Somasquo  and 
of  the  oratory,  and,  finally,  by  the  Piarists, 
for  the  humbler  classes  of  the  community. 
Claudius  Aquaviva,  of  the  family  of  the 
dukes  of  Atri,  general  of  the  Jesuits  firom 
1581  to  1615,  was  the  author  of  their  sys- 
tem of  education,  and  his  work,  Ratio  et 
hutUvHo  Shtdiorum  Socieiaiit  Jesu,  is  the 

Jlatform  of  the  fer-famed  schools  of  the 
esuits.  These  were  pardy  boardinff* 
schools  for  boys  of  all  classes,  and  partly 
seminaries  for  those  youths  who  were  in- 
tended for  the  order,  in  which  they  staid 
till  their  entrance  upon  their  novitiate. 
The  scholars  (so  called)  and  coadjutors, 
living  together  in  the  colleges,  gave  in> 
struction  l^  methods  well  suited  to  the 
wants  of  the  young,  and  accompanied 
with  surprising  success,  so  as  to  oe  con- 
sidered as  worthy  of  imitation  even  in  the 
18th  century.  A  firee,  afi&ble  and  afleo- 
tionate  manner  towards  the  pupils,  united 
with  unceasing  vigilance  and  a  wise  so- 
licitude for  the  preservation  of  their  in- 
nocence and  virtue,  distinguished  these 
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above  all  other  monastic  schools.  Love 
aad  confidence  prevailed  in  them.  To 
excite  emulation,  and  to  animate  industry, 
they  had  public  exercises  in  speaking,  and 
distributed  prizes  and  titles  of  distinction. 
To  strengthen  and  develope  the  body, 
gymnastic  exercises  were  introduced,  and 
even  the  outward  demeanor  and  address 
were  polished  by  theatrical  representa- 
tions. It  is  true  that  these  last,  which 
were  intended  to  allure  the  pubUc,  and  the 
miserable  Latin  which  tlie  pupils  were 
often  obli^  to  speak  in  the  plays,  were 
not  the  bright  side  of  the  Jesuit  schools. 
The  want  of  deep  critical  learning,  and 
the  arbitrary  mutilation  of  the  old  classics 
for  the  use  of  the  young,  exposed  the 
Jesuit  teachers  to  the  censure  of  the  phi- 
lologist Nevertheless,  the  schools  had  an 
uncommon  success,  as  the  best  of  that 
time.  A  single  college  frequendy  had 
several  hundred  scholars ;  the  young  no- 
bility were  almost  exclusively  sent  to 
them,  and  even  from  Protestant  countries, 
00  that  the  Protestants  found  it  necessary 
to  establish  lyceums  and  academies  for 
the  gentry,  of  a  character  suited  to  the 
higher  demands  of  the  age.  The  Jesuits 
derived  the  greatest  advantage  from  these 
institutioDS,  oy  being  enabled  to  choose 
the  brightest  geniuses  at  an  early  ace,  and 
mould  them  to  their  purposes.  This  ex- 
plains how  the  society  of  Jesus  was  able 
to  render  important  services  to  the  cause 
of  literature  and  science.  Such  Jesuits  as 
Serrarius,  Petavius,  Sirmond,  Tursellinus, 
BeUarmin,  Balde,  Mariana  and  Flechier 
advanced  the  sciences  of  history  and 
geography,  the  study  of  lan^age  and 
motoric,  even  bey<Hid  the  hnuts  of  their 
own  order  and  church.  Scheiner  and 
Boscovich  were  emment  in  mathematics 
and  astronomy.  No  men  understood  bet- 
ter than  the  Jesuits  the  art  of  showing  off, 
to  the  best  advantage,  their  really  valuable 
services;  the  world  could  not  but  ac- 
knowledge them  to  be  improvers  and 
benefactoxB  of  their  age.  Accordingly, 
their  houses  and  possessions  visibly  in- 
creased, their  churches  and  confessionals 
were  not  empty ;  they  contrived,  too,  with 
much  addre^  to  obtain  legacies  and  pres- 
ents, and  to  seize  upon  every  advantage 
which  pious  credulity  and  the  extent  of 
their  connexions  presented  thenu  They 
would  not  allow  their  internal  constitution 
to  be  inquired  into  or  imitated ;  and  when, 
in  1633,  a  number  of  enterprising  females 
in  Italy,  and  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  formed 
a  plan  of  uniting  into  an  order,  under  the 
name  of  the  Jesuitines,  to  be  modelled 
after  the  society  of  Jesus,  they  repulsed 


all  the  advances  of  their  would-be  sisters, 
and,  in  1631,  procured  a  papal  decree  for 
the  abolition  of  the  new  order.  But  in 
England,  and  the  Protestant  states  of  the 
North,  they  were  not  so  successful,  their 
repeated  attempts  to  establish  themselves 
there  proving  miidess.  In  1 618,  however, 
the  number  of  members  amounted  to 
13,112,  in  33  provinces,  without  including 
those  in  France,  the  Klienish  provinces, 
and  the  Netherlands,  Poland  and  Lithua- 
nia, Spanish  America,  the  Philippines  and 
China.  Elated  with  this  success,  they 
celebrated,  in  1640,  under  general  Vitef- 
leschi,  the  centennial  anniversary  of  their 
order,  with  great  pomp.  There  were 
some  circumstances,  however,  to  damp 
their  exultation ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
great  fiivor  which  they  enjoyed  at  court 
and  among  the  people,  the  non-Jesuit 
clergy  and  the  learned  men  of  the  age 
soon  discovered  the  mischief  which  the 
society  was  beginning  to  do  through 
Christendom.  The  universides,  bishops 
and  clergymen  found  their  interest  op- 
posed to  that  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  privi- 
leges, where  they  were  carried  into  effect, 
would  be  necessarily  injurious  and  oppres- 
sive to  the  body  of  teachers  and  the  clergy. 
The  ancient  orders  of  monks,  whose  hatred 
they  had  excited  by  their  encroachments 
on  their  province,  as  much  as  by  their 
good  fortune,  found  subject  enough  for 
complaint  and  bitter  accusations  in  the 
duplicity  and  worldlineas  of  their  conduct 
Thev  made  no  scruple  of  invading  what 
had  oeen  regarded  as  the  appropriate  prov- 
ince of  other  orders,  and  were  on  the  best 
terms  with  the  Carthusians,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  their  vow  of  silence,  were  the 
only  ecclesiastics,  out  of  their  own  body, 
to  whom  the  Jesuits  were  permitted  to 
make  confession.  Their  busy,  intriguing 
spirit  made  them  the  objects  of  suspicion 
and  jealousy  to  statesmen  and  jurists,  on 
account  of  their  interference  in  political 
afiairs,  the  mischievous  effects  of  which 
were  already  manifest  in  Portugal,  under 
the  reigns  of  John  III  and  Sebastian,  their 
pupils,  and,  after  the  death  of  the  latter, 
were  a  principal  cause  of  the  surrender  of 
this  kingdom  to  the  Spanish  crown.  For 
this  reason,  the  parliament  and  higher 
clergy  of  France,  for  20  years,  resolutely 
resisted  the  attempts  of  the  Jesuits  to  gain 
a  footing  in  that  country.  The  universit}'^ 
of  Paris  also  declared  tiie  whole  order  to 
be  useless,  and  its  existence  incompatible 
with  the  rights  of  the  Gullican  church. 
It  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  favor  of  the 
court,  that  they  at  last,  in  1562,  were  ad- 
mitted into  France  under  the  name  of 
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faOiera  of  ihe  coQe^  of  Clermont^  with  a 
famnilmting  renunciation  of  their  most  im- 
portant pnirileces.  Notwithstanding  this 
depressed  condition,  they  soon  contrived 
to  establish  themselves  in  Paris  and  the 
southern  aAd  western  provinces,  and, 
during  the  civil  commotions,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Guises,  to  deprive  the 
French  Protestants  of  then:  rights,  gradu- 
ally to  establish  theur  privileges,  and  to 
mamtain  their  fboting,  in  spite  of  the  sus- 
picions entertained  of  their  having  had  a 
share  in  the  murder  of  Henry  III.  They 
nvere  banished,  indeed,  in  15^  on  account 
of  the  attempt  upon  Henry's  life  by  their 
pupil,  John  Chatel ;  yet  they  still  re- 
mained undisturbed  in  Toulon  and  Bour- 
deaux,  and,  at  the  intercession  of  the  pope, 
were  again  received  by  Henry  IV,  in  1603. 
They  soon,  in  their  omce  of  court-confes- 
sors, carried  on  the  same  intrigues  as 
before.  Their  participation  in  the  crime 
of  Ravaillac,  though  exceedingly  probable, 
could  not  be  proved  against  them;  they 
themselves  joined  in  condemning  the  book 
in  which  the  Spanish  Jesuit  Mariana 
defends  the  king's  assassination,  and,  by 
canning  and  ob^quiousness  towards  the 
court,  preserved  themselves  undisturbed. 
They  made  themselves  still  more  impor- 
tant to  the  Grerman  empire,  when  they 
became  the  confidential  advisers  of  Ferdi- 
nand II  and  III.  They  discovered  re- 
markable political  talent  in  the  thirty 
years'  war ;  the  league  of  the  Catholics 
could  do  nothing  without  them.  Father 
Lamormaim,  a  Jesuit,  and  confessor  to  the 
emperor,  effected  the  downfall  of  Wallen- 
stein,  and,  by  means  of  his  agents,  kept 
the  jealous  Bavarians  in  their  alliance  with 
Austria.  But,  while  they  were  thus  suc- 
cessfu],  as  statesmen,  in  this  part  of  Eu- 
rope (though  they  failed  in  preventing  the 
triumph  of  toleration  at  the  peace  of 
Westphalia),  a  new  storm  burst  upon  them, 
in  France  and  the  Netherlands,  from  the 
Jansenist  controversy.  The  ancient  hos- 
tility of  the  university  of  Paris,  which  had 
always  been  strongly  averse  to  the  admis- 
fflon  of  the  Jesuits  as  teachers,  rose  up,  in 
union  with  the  rigid  morality  of  the  Jan- 
aenists,  against  the  notorious  semi-Pelaj^i- 
anism  of  Molina  and  his  brother  Jesuits. 
(See  Gracej  and  Jansenius.)  The  charac- 
ter of  the  Jesuits  received  a  fatal  wound 
from  the  pen  of  Pascal,  whose  famous 
Provincial  Letters  exposed  the  mischiev- 
ous doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Jesuits 
with  admirable  wit  and  argument,  t6 
which  they  opposed  litde  but  abuse  and 
violence.  These  letters,  which  have  been 
poblished  in   numerous   editions   amce 


1656,  were  read  through  all  Europe,  and 
their  testimony  quoted  in  the  sentence  of 
condenmation  pronounced  by  Innocent 
IX,  in  1679,  against  65  offensive  proposi- 
tions, mostiy  of  Jesuit  casuists.  But  it 
availed  them  littie  that  royal  decrees  and 
papal  bulls,  procured  by  the  Jesuit  con- 
fessors of  Louis  XrV  (La  Chsdse  and  Le 
Tellier),  were  levelled  against  Jansenism, 
and  its  ruin  completed  by  the  well-knovni 
constitution  UnigenUut.  In  the  minds  of 
reflecting  and  w^ell-disposed  persons,  they 
still  remained  suspected  of  an  attachment 
to  the  principles  of  their  most  eminent 
casuists,  attacked  by  Pascal — ^principles 
which  afforded  the  most  starding  solution 
of  their  crafty  and  ambiguous  conduct 
A  lax  morality,  accommodated  to  the  in- 
clinations of  a  licentious  age,  which  made 
interest  and  external  circumstances  the 
rule  of  conduct,  and  consecrated  the  worst 
means  for  a  good  end ;  their  probabilism, 
— a  system  of  principles  and  rules  of  life 
which  tolerated  every  thing  that  could  be 
defended  as  probably  admissible;  their 
excuses  for  perjury  and  crimes  of  all 
kinds,  sometimes  by  arbitrary  perversion 
of  lan^age,  sometimes  by  ambiguous 
expressions  and  perplexing  interpretations, 
sometimes,  too,  by  mental  reservations, 
according  to  which  a  man  had  only  to 
think  differentiy  from  what  he  said  and 
did,  to  be  justifled,  in  his  own  tight,  from 
the  greatest  crimes; — ^these,  and  oUier  traits 
of  a  like  nature,  may  be  more  fully  and 
accurately  learnt  fit>m  the  letters  of  Pascal, 
or  the  writings  of  the  Jesuits,  Sanchez,  ^ 
Bauny,  Escobar,  Suarez  and  Busembaum. 
Their  own  defences  against  these  charges 
only  confirmed  the  suspicion  excited 
against  their  system  of  morals,  while  they 
palliated  and  conceded  a  part  where  the 
whole  was  culpable.  Other  accusations 
were  now  brought  against  them,  which 
they  were  still  less  able  to  repel.  Their 
superficial  mode  of  instruction,  and  the 
theatrical  disorders  of  their  schools,  had 
been  already  condemned  by  Mariana,  a 
learned  Spanish  Jesuit;  the  gross  selfish- 
ness of  the  order  had  been  publicly  ex- 
posed in  Sciotti's  Monorchia  sdiptorum ; 
the  indifference  with  which  they  permit- 
ted their  heathen  converts  to  continue 
their  old  worship  of  idols,  on  condition  of 
their  mentally  adoring,  at  the  same  time, 
Christ  and  the  virgin  Maiy;  and  their 
want  of  agreement  with  the  other  mis- 
sionaries in  China,  had  been  warmly,  but 
inefi^tuaJly,  censured  by  several  papal 
bulls.  Thebr  conduct,  too,  was  now  and 
then  discovered  to  harmonize  too  well 
with  their  indulgent  code  of  ethics,  as 
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they  were  not  always  prudent  enough  in 
the  commifision  of  their  excesses ;  and  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  the  Iroquois,  who 
had  been  converted  by  them,  exm^essly 
stipulated  in  a  treaty  of  peace  (1682)  for 
the  removal  of  these  licentious  brethren, 
who  did  every  thing  that  Jesus  did  not 
do.  It  was  even  found  necessary  to  expel 
them  from  some  of  the  Italian  states  for 
their  licentiousness ;  and  the  horror  which 
was  felt  through  Europe  at  the  trial  of 
the  Jesuit  Girard,  for  the  alleged  violation 
of  Cadi^re,  an  innocent  girl,  at  the  time 
of  confession,  is  hardly  yet  forgotten.  It 
was  now  becoming,  every  day,  more  evi- 
dent to  the  world,  that  the  Jesuits  were 
not  aiming  to  promote  virtue  and  religion, 
but  their  own  interests.  This  was  con- 
firmed by  the  complaints  of  merchants  at 
the  extensive  traffic  of  the  society  of  Je- 
sus in  the  products  of  their  foreign  mis- 
sionary stations.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  republic  of  natives,  formed  by  them, 
under  the  authority  of  Spain,  In  Paraguay 
and  Uraguay,  in  which  they  ruled  with 
absolute  power,  and  which,  in  1753,  con- 
tained nearly  100,000  subjects,  was  con- 
ducted by  them  with  consummate  policy 
and  skill,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  best 
means  for  civilizinff  those  savages;  but 
that  they  made  it  abo  a  trafficking  estab- 
lishment for  the  emolument  of  the  order, 
was  shown  on  occasion  of  a  treaty  of 
commerce,  by  which  Spain,  in  1750,  gave 
up  seven  districts  of  this  country  to  Portu- 
gal. The  resistance  which  the  natives 
made  to  tlie  Portuguese,  with  an  army  of 
14,000  men,  commanded  by  Jesuits,  finally 
obliged  the  contracting  powers  to  annul 
the  treaty.  The  Portuguese  Jesuits, 
though  they  disclaimed  all  concern  in  this 
afiair,  underwent  a  prosecution,  which 
was  not  terminated,  when  an  attempt 
upon  the  life  of  the  king  of  Portugal  has- 
tened their  downfall.  The  minister  Pom- 
bal  made  out  their  agency  in  this  attempt 
to  a  high  degree  of  probdoility,  and  finally 
succeeded,  m  1759,  in  expelling  them 
from  Portugal,  and  confiscating  their  pos- 
sessions, by  an  edict,  in  which  the  king 
declared  them  guilty  of  high  treason. 
Before  this  first  blow,  the  order  consisted 
of  24  professed-houses,  669  colleges,  176 
seminaries,  61  novitiate-houses,  ^5  resi- 
dences, and  273  missions  in  heathen  and 
Protestant  countries,  and  22,589  membens 
of  all  ranks,  half  of  whom  were  ordained 
priests.  In  France,  where  Choiseul  and 
Pompadour  were  unfavorably  disposed  to- 
warm  them,  their  ruin  was  occasioned  by 
the  trade  which  they  continued  to  carry  on, 
in  epite  of  all  the  pope's  orders  to  the  con- 


trary.  In  1743,  they  had  established  a  trad- 
ing-house at  Martinique,  by  their  deputy, 
faSier  La  Valelte,  under  pretence  of  a 
mission,  which  soon  monopolized  nearly 
the  whole  trade  of  that  and  the  neighbor- 
ing islands,  and  had  commercial  connex- 
ions  with    the   principal  merchants  of 
France.    It  happened  that  two  ships,  with 
a  cargo  valued  at  two  millions,  which  had 
been  sent  by  La  Valette  to  pav  the  house 
of  Lioncy,  at  Marseilles,  fell   into  the 
hands  of  tJie  English.    The  Jesuits  re- 
fusing to  make  any  indemnification  for  the 
loss,  ue  above-mendoned  house  brought 
an  action  against  them,  which  terminat'd 
in  the  sentencing  of  the  former  to  make 
full  reimbursement,  and  was  the  means, 
also,  of  bringing  to  light  other  abuses  of 
the  order.    Lorenzo  Ricci,  their  general, 
refusing  to  make  any  change  in  theur 
constitution,  by  the  declaration,  Sint  ut 
sunt,  end  non  sint  (Let  them  be  as  they  are, 
or  not  be),  the  king  issued  a  decree,  in 
1764,  for  abolishing  the  order,  in  all  the 
French  states,  as  a  mere  political  society, 
dangerous  to  religion,  whose  object  was 
self-aggrandizement.  In  vain  did  Clement 
XIII,  m  a  bull  issued  at  the  same  time, 
recommend  the  Jesuits  as  the  most  pious 
and  useful  members  of  the  church.    They    ' 
were  also  driven  out  of  Spain,  in  1767, 
and  soon  afler  fix)m  Naples,  Panna  and 
Malta,  by  the  effi^rts  of  Choiseul  and  the     0 
Spanish  minister  Aranda.    The  voice  of    ^ 
public  opinion  at  length  compelled  pope 
Clement  XTV  to  publish  his  famous  buU,    ^ 
Dominus  ac  Redemptor  noster,  of  July  21, 
1773,  by  which  the  society  of  Jesus  was 
totally  abolished  in  all  the  states  of  Chris- 
tendom.   These    measures   were   every 
where  executed  with  a  quick  and  strong 
hand,  because  a  formal  process  would 
ftive  given  time  for  a  formidable  opposi- 
tion.   Yet  their  most  important  treasures 
and  documents  were  already  taken  out  of 
the  way,  as  it  is  supposed,  and  their  ar- 
chives and  coffers  did  not  satisfy  expecta- 
tion.   Ricci,  who  might  hi^ve  averted  this 
-  fate  by  making  some  concessions  towards 
a  change  in  their  constitution,  protested 
the  innocence  of  die  order,  which  was 
bound  to  regard  every  thing  which  came 
from  him  as  necessarily  right  and  obliga- 
toiy ;  but,  in  fact,  the  great  infiingements 
on  the  natural  rights  of  others,  incompati- 
ble with  every  well-ordered  church  or 
state,  which  were  in  a  manner  legalized 
by  their  privileges,  rendered  the  existence 
of  such  a  body  in  a  state  a  political  sole- 
cism.    Unquestionably   the    world    had 
much  reason  to  rejoice  at  their  fkll,  al- 
though a  great  part  of  the  members  were 
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entirely  innocent;  and  their  former  ser- 
vices will  always  bo  gi'atefully  remeni> 
berecl.  The  ex-Jcsuits,  howpver,  suffered 
no  further  penalty  than  being  obliged  to 
f|ait  their  houses,  lay  aside  die  garb  of 
their  order,  renounce  all  intercourse  with 
one  another,  and  either  enter  some  of  die 
other  ordera,  or  put  themselves  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  bishops.  They 
received  annuities  from  the  revenues  of 
their  confiscated  estates,  except  in  For- 
tugaL  In  this  kingdom,  and  in  Spain, 
the  ex-Jesuits  were  also  prohibited  from 
residing  in  the  country ;  while,  in  the  States 
of  the  Church,  in  [Jpper  Italy,  and  in 
Germany,  where  they  were  treated  with 
the  most  forbearance,  in  Hungary,  Poland, 
and  even  in  France,  they  were  suffered  to 
remain  as  private  persons.  Frederic  II, 
indeed,  would  not  join  in  the  general  ex- 
pulsion of  the  order,  in  order  to  gratify  his 
Catholic  subjects  in  Silesia,  to  retain  a 
school-establishment  which  cost  him  noth- 
ing, and  to  keep  a  productive  source  of 
revenue.  Nevertheless,  the  Jesuits  in  the 
Prussian  states  were  obliged  to  give  up 
the  garb  of  their  order,  and  to  renounce 
their  constitution.  Under  the  name  of  the 
priests  of  the  royal  school^istUiUe,  they 
were  henceforth  confined  to  tlie  office  of 
instructing  youth;  and  even  this  institu- 
tion was  abolished  by  Frederic  William  II. 
Russia  was  now  the  only  country  that 
remained  to  rhern.  Peter  die  Great  had 
expelled  tiu  «  frf  m  his  empire  ns  early  as 
1719 ;  bir  ■  "%  -«everal  houses  of  tlieir 
orilerfeR.  ^  .ast»;rn  part  of  Poland, 
under  the  o  .uon  oi'  Russia.  Catharine 
spared  tbcni,  even  after  the  abolition  of 
the  order,  out  of  regard  to  her  Catholic 
subjects,  and  on  account  of  the  usefulness 
of  their  schools.  The  patronage  of  Czer- 
nitscbeff  and  Potemkin  enabled  them  to 
obtain  permission  to  erect  a  novitiate- 
house  in  1779,  and  in  1782  to  choose  a 
vicar-generaL  Meanwhile,  circumstances 
had  taken  a  favorable  turn  for  diem  in 
Rome.  Clement  XIV  died  1774,  and  his 
successor  soon  showed  himself  die  friend 
of  the  society,  which  was  yet  very  far 
from  being  extinct  The  ex- Jesuits,  who 
were  deprived  at  once  of  their  offices  by 
tlie  decrees  of  abolition,  having  lieen  con- 
demned unheard,  still  remained  resixjct- 
ftble  clergymen,  who  had  powerful  friends 
in  all  classes,  an<l  were  intrusted  with 
itnportant  stations  in  the  church  and 
omces  of  instruction.  In  the  year  1780, 
there  were  JKXX)  of  them  out  of  Italy,  who 
were  thought  to  maintain  a  constant  union, 
imder  private  directors  or  superiors ;  diey 
were  also  thought  to  have  possessed  them- 
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selves  of  the  secrets  of  the  Rosicniciana, 
aud  to  have  taken  a  part  in  the  schemes 
of  the  Illuminau.  They  were  charged, 
moreover,  with  a  plot  to  destroy  Protes- 
tantism. But  the  clamor  against  them 
was,  no  doubt,  often  unfounded.  By  Jes- 
uiHsm  was  stUI  understood,  not  only  the 
opposition  to  aU  ideas  and  institutions  un- 
favorable to  the  Roman  chuit^,  but  also 
the  sly  and  insidious  arts  of  intrigue,  the 
acting  according  to  the  principle  that 
**  the  end  sanctilies  the  means,"  the  con- 
cealed movemeriLij  of  a  manoBuvring  am- 
bition, under  the  mask  of  piety  and  devo- 
tion to  the  public  goo<l,  which  had  become 
a  second  nature  with  many  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Loyola.  Undaunted  by  these  as- 
saults of  an  often  unjust  prejudice,  the  ex- 
Jesuits,  firmly  united  to  each  other,  were 
hoping  in  the  meanwhile  for  the  restora- 
tion oi  their  order,  on  which,  according  to 
their  belief  the  welfare  of  maukind  de- 
pends. An  attempt,  in  1787,  to  revive 
their  order,  under  the  name  of  Vicenlines^ 
was  unsuccessful.  The  fathers  ofthe/caihy 
an  ecclesiastical  order  founded  by  Pacca- 
nuri,  a  Tyrolese  enthusiast,  aud  formerly  a 
soldier  of  the  po{)e,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  arch-duchess  Mariana,  was  com- 
posed mostly  of  Jesuits,  and  put  in  opera- 
tion at  Rome,  by  the  aid  of  the  easily  per- 
suaded pope,  as  a  new  form  of  the  society 
of  Jesus,  under  altered  regulations ;  but 
they  were  never  recognised,  by  the  secret 
superiors  of  the  ancient  Jesuits,  as  their 
brethren.  The  plans  of  the  Jesuits  were 
aided  by  Pius  VII.  He  established  their 
order  in  White  Russia  and  Lithuania, 
where  it  contiuue<l  in  operation,  but  con- 
fined to  offices  of  teaching  and  priesdy 
duties,  under  the  vicar-general,  Daniel 
Gruber ;  and  silendy  restored  them,  in  1804, 
in  the  island  of  Sicily,  which  was  entirely 
separated  fh)m  Europe  by  the  fate  of  die 
continent  Hence  it  excited  no  surprise, 
among  observing  men,  that  this  pope, 
who,  in  180f>,  had  canonized  a  Jesuit, 
should  make  ust^  of  the  fii-st  opportuniQr 
to  revive  the  order.  The  bull  issued  to 
this  effect  [Solicitudo  omnium,  Aug.  7, 1814), 
speaks  of  urgent  entreaties  and  a  general 
desire  of  the  Christian  princes  and  bishops 
for  the  restoration  of  die  society,  which 
restoration  it  calls  a  repristinalion,  thereby 
intimating  that  it  would  ap|)ear  again  in 
jtreciscly  tlie  same  form  in  which  it  had 
fallen.  Accordingly,  die  novitiate  at 
Rome  was  solemnly  opened,  Nov.  1 1, 1814, 
and  about  40  men,  mostiy  emuient  for 
rank  and  attainments,  have  since  been  ad- 
mitted. In  1824,  diey  look  possession  of 
the    collegium    Romanum    in    that    city. 
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In  1815,  a  college  was  granted  them  at 
Modena,  and  they  did  not  delay  to  accept 
the  invitations  of  the  kings  of  Sardinia, 
Naples  and  Spain.  Ferdinand  VII  (May 
29, 1815]  reinstated  them  in  the  possession 
of  all  the  privileges  and  property  which 
had  been  taken  from  them  in  1767.  He 
subsequently  appointed  Si,  Ignatius  cap- 
tain-general or  the  Spanish  army,  and 
conferred  on  him  the  grand  cross  of  tho 
order  of  Charles  III.  The  Helvetic  can- 
ton of  Friburg,  also  (Sept  15,  1818), 
restored  the  old  Jesuit  ooflege,  formerly 
established  there,  for  the  instruction  of 
youth.  The  Spanish  revolution  of  March, 
1820,  was  followed  by  their  banishment 
fit)m  the  kitigdom ;  but  they  were  restored 
again  at  the  reestablishment  of  absolute 
power  in  1823.  Thus,  in  the  conduct  and 
the  fortunes  of  the  order,  have  been  fulfilled 
the  prophetic  words  of  their  third  general, 
Francis  Boipa:  ''Like  lambs  have  we 
crept  into  power,  like  wolves  have  we 
used  it,  like  docs  shall  we  be  driven  out, 
but  like  eades  shall  we  renew  our  youth." 
Portugal  alone  steadfastly  adhered  to  its 
ordinance  of  Sept  3, 1759,  which  banished 
the  Jesuits  out  of  the  kingdom.  Grermany 
has  hitherto  refused  to  admit  them;  but 
the  PaccanaristB  and  Redemptorists  in 
Austria  have  much  in  common  with  this 
society:  some  of  the  Jesuits,  indeed,  were 
allowed  to  take  refuge  there,  afler  their 
banishment  from  Russia,  but  were  com- 
manded, in  1825,  on  pain  of  exile,  to 
acknowledge  the  archbishop  of  the  prov- 
ince as  their  supreme  head.  In  France, 
the  ultra-royalims  succeeded  in  causing 
their  presence  to  be  connived  at,  and  they 
already  had  congregations  and  seminaries 
at  Montrouge,  St  Acheul,  &c.,  previous 
to  tho  late  revolution.  In  Russia,  where 
they  had  been  expelled  by  Peter  the  Great, 
and  readmitted  by  Catharine  II,  it  ap- 
peared that  they  were  using  their  endeav- 
ors to  win  over  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
distinguished  families  to  the  Catholic 
church,  and  they  were  banished  in  conse- 
quence, by  an  ukase  of  Jan.  1, 1817,  from 
Moscow  and  Petersburg.  But,  still  car- 
rying on  their  proselyting  schemes,  and 
making  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  gov- 
emmecf.  by  secret  intrigues  of  all  sorts,  an 
imperial  ukase  of  March  25,  1820,  abol- 
ished their  order  forever  in  Russia  and 
Poland,  and  provided  that  the  whole 
body  of  its  members  should  be  transported 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  these  two  coun- 
tries, at  the  expense  of  the  government, 
having  regard  to  the  age  and  bodily  con- 
dition of  individuals ;  that  the  valuable 
estates  of  the  order  should  be  confiscated, 


and  the  academv  at  Polotzk  abolished.  In 
England,  the  tolerating  spirit  of  the  British 
constitution  has  permitted  them,  for  the 
last  30  yeai-s,  to  have  a  college  at  Stony- 
hurst,  near  Prcston  in  Lancashire,  with  an 
academy  of  500  pupils,  and  several  smaller 
boarding-schools,  from  which  they  carry 
on  with  success,  the  propagation  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  (See  Dallas^  History  of 
Hht  JesuUsj  London  1816.)*  They  have 
also  three  colleges  in  Piedmont,  one  in 
Ferrara,  one  in  Ireland,  one  in  Friburg 
in  Switzerland,  and  two  colleges  in  tibe 
United  States,  one  in  Georgetown,  in  the 
district  of  Columbia,  the  other  at  St  Lou- 
is, Missouri.  The  Jesuits  have  outlived 
their  power;  the  age  rejects  them.  The 
world  is  ruled  by  a  spirit  virith  which  this 
fraternity,  now  inconsiderable  in  point  of 
numbers,  talent  and  influence,  could  not 
keep  pace.  The  sagacious  statesmen  of 
the  present  day  need  not  to  be  reminded 
of  the  answer  of  Maintenon,  the  mistress 
of  the  great  patron  of  the  Jesuits,  who, 
on  having  chosen  Lazarists  for  the  spiritu- 
al guides  of  her  pupils  at  St  Cyr,  was 
asked  why  she  had  not  taken  Jesuits; 
«  Because,"  she  replied, « I  would  be  mis. 
tress  m  my  own  house."  The  order 
originated  m  a  wise  view  of  the  state 
of  the  world  on  the  part  of  leading  Cath- 
olics, who  saw  that  the  rapid  advances 
of  the  Protestants  in  learning  and  sci- 
ence would  soon  throw  the  old  system 
of  ignorant  mendicant  orders  into  con- 
tempt They  therefore  irained  a  new 
race  of  combatants  for  the'church  in  the 
use  of  intellectual  weapons ;  but  the  ad- 
vantages, which  they  thus  obtained  origin- 
ally, have  been  lost  in  the  general  spread 
of  intelligence,  and  the  Jesuits  an:  now 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  old  regime, 
and  no  longer  influence  public  opinion. 
Their  conduct  of  late  years  in  France  has 
not  tended  to  restore  their  popularity. 
The  disposition  to  adapt  them  to  the  new 
oixier  of  things,  however,  has  been  shown 
in  the  acquittal,  by  the  court  of  Rome,  of 
two  Jesuits  charged  with  having  spoken 
well  of  republics,  on  the  groimd  that,  being 
citizens  of  the  U.  States,  they  had  a  right 

♦  By  the  Calbolic  relief  bill  (April  13,  1829)  it 
is  required  that  every  Jesuit  in  the  United  King- 
dom shall  register  his  name  and  place  of  resi- 
dence with  a  clerk  of  the  peace ;  ihat  any  mem- 
ber of  the  order  who  shall  enter  the  realm  shall  be 
?uilly  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction,  be 
Banished  for  life  (any  natural  bom  subject  oot 
of  the  realm,  being  a  Jesuit,  is,  however,  permitted 
to  return  I ;  the  admission  of  any  person  to  the 
order  is  also  forbidden  j  both  those  admitted  and 
the  members  who  admmister  the  engae[ement  oro 
liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  banisfament. 
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SO? 


to  defeDd  republican  principlea  A  Uni- 
Tenal  History  of  the  Jesuits  was  publish- 
ed by  Wolf  (second  edition,  Leipsic,  1803, 
4  vols.).  An  important  histoncal  work, 
drawn  from  the  nrst  sources,  appeared  at 
Leipsic,  in  1820,  called  Cateckiimo  dei  Gt- 
suUi  (Catechism  of  the  Jesuits).  The  Movd- 
ta  secreta  Socieiatis  Jeau  (Paderbom,  1661) 
have  been  reprinted  in  Latin  and  German, 
at  Aix-la-Chapelie,  1825,  with  a  report  of 
M.  Portalis,  respecting  the  Peres  de  la  Foi. 
The  genuineness  of  these  Moniia^  &c., 
however,  is  not  fully  established.  See, 
also,  Hist,  des  Confesseurs  des  Empereurs^ 
des  RoiSy  &c.,  by  M.  Gr^goire  (Paris, 
1824);  also  Prids  de  PHistoire  ghUrale 
de  la  Compagnie  de  J^sus,  suivi  des  Monita 
secretOj  by  Am.  Scheffer  (Paris,  1824) ;  De 
Pradt,  Du  JisuiHsme  ancien  ct  modeme 
(Paris,  1826) ;  and  Les  Jesmies  modemeSf 
by  abbe  Marcial  Marcet  de  la  Roche  Ar- 
nauld,  formerly  a  Jesuit  (Paris  1826). 
[Su  thefoUoxjom^  oaiick.) 

Jesuits  [written  by  a  Jesuit  In  the 
preceding  article,  the  opinions  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Jesuits  are  given,  and  we 
propose  now  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the 
views  of  the  Jesuits  themselves  respecting 
their  order,  taken  jfrom  the  article  JesuUs, 
written  by  one  of  this  society,  for  the  Con- 
versaltonS'Lexican]. — The  mitWlc  ages  had 
ended.  It  was  no  longer  a  question 
whether  the  exercise  of  simple  faith  was 
sufficient;  societies  formed  for  the  con- 
teroplati^  life — ^the  monks — could,  in  fu- 
ture, have  but  a  subordinate  value  for  the 
churcht  the  question  was  now,  how  to 
find  effectual  means  to  save  the  Catholic 
religion  and  church  against  the  attacks  of 
the  spirit  of  innovation.  As  action,  in  the 
natural  worid,  always  produces  reaction, 
80  IS  it  in  the  moral  world.  A  new  order 
originated  in  the  church — the  Jesuits.  It 
IB  true,  the  intention  of  Ignatius  Loyola 
was  originally  directed  rather  to  mystic 
and  ascetic  contemplations ;  but  the  order 
soon  took  a  shape  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  church.  Ignatius  Loyola  was  a  Span- 
iard t)f  a  very  wann  imagination  and  great 
sensibility,  which  early  awakened  in  him 
a  zeal  for  religion.  After  having  served 
against  the  infidels,  he  founded  a  religious 
society.  In  the  convent  of  Montserrat,  in 
an  almost  inaccessible  wilderness  of  Cata- 
lonia, he  copied  the  rules  of  a  holy  life, 
which  an  abbot,  cousin  to  cardinal 
Ximenes,  the  minister  of  state,  had  pre- 
scribed. The  inflamed  mind  of  Ignatius 
saw  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  in  a  vision : 
she  gave  him  the  power  of  chastity.  Je- 
sus and  Satan  appeared  to  him  in  the 
form  of  military  officers  enlisting  men  for 


service:  be  followed  Christ  The  order 
was  founded  in  1540.  AHer  the  death  of 
the  founder,  the  society  was  flirtlier  devel- 
oped by  Lainez,  and,  afler  him,  by  A(]ua- 
viva,  men  of  deep  knowledge  of  mankmd, 
and  steadfast  purpose,  the  real  authors  of 
the  society,  which,  as  John  MQUer  said, 
deserves  to  be  compared  with  the  great 
institutions  of  the  lawgivers  of  antiquity. 
The  object  of  the  society  was,  as  it  is  de- 
scribed in  their  constitutions,  to  devote  all 
their  powers  to  the  salvation  and  perfec- 
tion of  their  souls  and  those  of  their 
neighbors,  and  to  occupy  themselves  for 
this  end  in  all  places,  according  to  the 
direction  of  their  superiors.  The  society 
designated  their  object  by  the  motto  of 
Ignatius — Omnia  ad  vMQorem  Dei  gloriam. 
Severe  trials,  constant  inspection,  uncon- 
ditional obedience  in  permitted  things, 
insured  the  intimate  union  of , the  society, 
as  well  as  the  ability  and  purity  of  its 
members.  A  strictly  decorous  exterior 
waB  enjoined.  No  Jesuit  was  allowed  to 
confess  a  woman,  except  in  the  presence 
of  another  Jesuit  Money  a  Jesuit  never 
vnis  allowed  to  take  for  masses.  The 
seat  of  the  society  was  in  so  far  in  Rome, 
as  the  general  of  the  order  resided  there, 
with  the  committee  of  the  society,  and  the 
monitor,  who,  totally  independent  of  him, 
controlled  the  general  as  if  he  were  his 
conscience.  The  order  was  divided  into 
provinces,  each  of  which  was  superin- 
tended by  a  provincial.  Under  the  care 
of  these  officers  were  the  professed-houses, 
with  each  a  prttpositus  at  its  head,  and  the 
colleges,  witn  each  a  rector.  In  the  latter, 
there  were  also  novices.  The  mutual 
dependence  of  all  parts  of  the  system  re- 
sembled the  structure  of  a  well-built  fab- 
ric: the  relations  of  subordination  were  so 
ordered  that  the  society  was  simplex  dun- 
taxat  unvmy  without  interrupting  the  free 
wiU  of  the  individual,  who  only  had  to 
obey  in  permitted  things.  The  Jesuits 
were  activp,  first,  as  teachers  of  youth. 
Lord  Bacon  says  of  them,  that,  when  he 
considered  the  assiduity  with  which  they 
gave  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  sci- 
ence and  the  maintenance  of  pure  morals, 
he  always  thought  of  what  Agesilaus  said 
to  Phamabazua,  "  As  thou  art  such,  I  wish 
thou  wert  one  of  ours;**  and  that,  in  re- 
gard to  the  method  of  teaching,  the  Jesuit 
schools  ought  to  be  taken  for  models,  be- 
cause, of  every  mode  which  had  been 
attempted,  none  was  so  good  as  theirs. 
Thus  for  Bacon.  But  what  gave  the 
greatest  value  to  their  mode  of  education 
was,  that  with  them,  religion  ruled  over  ev- 
ery thing :  they  formed  Catholic  CbristLans 
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of  a  sound  mind,  not  unsettled  spiritrs 
like  the  youth  of  our  times.  Their  care 
for  the  purity  of  youth  was  remarkable ; 
and  ought  they  to*l>e  reproached  because, 
with  this  view,  tliey  mutilated  the  clas- 
sics ?  A  chief  object  of  the  Jesuits  was 
the  defence  of  the  cliurch  against  Protest- 
antism. There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
reformation  would  have  spread  much  far- 
ther, had  not  the  Loyolites  fought  for  the 
church.  If  tliey  were  thus  anxious  to 
preserve  Catholic  souls,  on  the  other  hand 
they  were  not  less  active  to  propagate  the 
gospel  in  distant  countries;  They  took 
Uie  usual  vows  of  the  onlers — chastity, 
poverty  and  obedience ;  the  latter  in  so  ex- 
tended a  sense,  that  they  were  willing  to 
go  on  any  missions.  With  apostolic  zeal, 
they  devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of 
conv^jrting  the  heathen.  In  the  heart  of 
Aaa,  in  Japan,  and  on  the  Moluccas,  they 
erecti*4  the  sign  of  the  crucified  Redeem- 
er, and  preached  lh^  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel :  they  taught  it  in  China,  in  both  the 
Indies,  in  ^Ethiopia,  and  among  the  Cafires. 
When  the  church  was  persecuted  in 
Japan,  the  Jesuits  all  became  martyrs. 
One  only,  Christopher  Ferreira,  wavered. 
Exhausted  by  long  contmued  torments, 
and  by  the  expectation  of  still  -greater 
ones,  he,  m  a  weak  hour,  was  induced  to 
sacrLTice  to  the  Japanese  gods.  But  hardly 
had  the  news  of  this  deplorable  event  ar- 
rived in  Europe,  when  Jesuits  from  all 
the  provinces  offered  themselves  as  mis- 
sionaries to  Japan,  and  begged  for  per- 
mission to  go  there  as  a  favor.  Their 
object  was  either  to  bring  back  Ferreira 
to  the  church  and  the  order,  or  to  wash 
out,  with  their  own  blood,  the  stain  of  his 
ignominy.  All  who  were  now  sent  to 
Japan  suffered  martyrdom  immediately. 
Ferreira's  conscience  was  soon  awakened 
again :  he  repented,  and  went  before  the 
magistrates,  acknowledging  himself  a 
Christian.  He  was  tortured  for  eight 
days,  in  every  possible  way,  and  was  at 
last  simk  into  die  Japanese  den  of  deatli, 
where,  after  seven  days,  death  put  an  end 
to  his  torments  and  re})entauce.  In  the 
other  hemisphere,  the  Jesuits  penetrated 
into  the  Noitlj.  The  Hurons  were  civil- 
ized, and  Canada  ceased  to  be  the  resi- 
dence of  barbarians  only.  Others  civilized 
other  tribes  in  the  inclement  California, 
and  united  them  into  Christian  commu- 
nities.* At  the  same  time,  others  traversed 

*  The  well-knovni  barbarous  slate  of  the 
above-mentioned  tribes  will  lead  the  reader  lo 
qualify  the  meauing-  of  the  words  civilization 
aad  cotwersion  in  other  parts  of  the  above  aiti- 
cle.~ED. 


the  regions  nortli  of  Mexico,  inhabited 
by  wandering  tribes,  whom  no  missionary 
had  ever  visited  before.  Others  continued 
the  work  of  conversion  in  South  Ameri- 
ca, in  Brazil,  Paraguay,  &c.  In  ttiis  region, 
vfhere  the  Spaniards  had  done  nothing 
but  murder  and  pillage,  the  Jesuits  restor- 
ed humanity  to  its  rights,  and  brought  the 
European  name  once  more  to  honor. 
Their  state  Paraguay  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  creations  in  history.  Whatever 
poets  and  philosophers  have  fabled  of  the 
golden  age  and  the  world  of  innocence, 
the  Jesuits,  as  Riiyual  says,  realized  in  a 
distant  zone.  Raynal,  certainly  an  unsus- 
jmcted  witness,  observes,  "Perhaps  so 
much  good  has  never  been  done  to  men 
witii  so  little  injury.  The  people  of  Par- 
aguay had  no  civil  laws,  because  they 
knew  of  no  property ;  nor  had  they  crimi- 
nal ones,  because  every  one  was  his  own 
accuser,  and  vohmtarily  submitted  to  pun- 
ishment. Then*  only  laws  were  tlie  pre- 
cepts of  religion.  There  was  no  distinc- 
tion of  stations,  and  it  is  the  only  society 
on  earth  where  men  enjoyed  equality. 
None  were  idle,  or  fiitigued  with  labor. 
The  food  was  equal,  in  wholesomeness, 
plenty  and  quality,  for  all  the  citizens; 
every  one  was  conveniently  lodger!,  and 
well  c-lotlird  ;  the  aged  and  the  sick,  the 
widows  mr\  (;rphans,  were  assiBted  in  a 
manner  unknown  in  other  parts  of  the 
worid.  Ever}'  one  married  ironi  choice, 
and  not  from  interest,  and  a  number  of 
children  was  considered  aB  a  blesang,  and 
could  never  be  bui'densome.  Debauch- 
ery, the  necessary  consequence  of  idle- 
ness, which  equally  corrupts  the  opulent 
and  the  poor,  never  tended  to  abridge  the 
duration  of  human  life;  nothing  served  to 
excite  artificial  passions,  or  contradicted 
those  that  are  regulated  by  nature  and 
reason.  The  people  enjoy«l  die  advan- 
tages of  trade,  and  were  not  exposed  to 
the  contagion  of  vice  and  luxury.  Plen- 
tiful magazines,  and  a  friendly  intercourse 
between  nations  united  hi  the  bonds  of 
the  same  rehgion,  were  a  security  against 
any  scarcity  t£at  might  happen  &om  the 
inconstancy  or  inclemency  of  tiie  seasons. 
Public  justice  had  never  been  reduced  to 
the  cruel  necessity  of  condemning  a  angle 
maleliictor  to  death,  to  ignomuiy,  or  to 
any  punishment  of  long  duration;  and  the 
very  names  of  taxes  and  lawsuits — those 
two  terrible  scourges  which  every  where 
else  afflict  mankind — were  unknown.'*  It 
will  not  now  surprise  us,  that  Mon- 
tesquieu, in  his  Espr,  des  Loix  (liv.  iv, 
cli.  6),  BufTon,  in  his  Contemplations  on 
the  Variety  of  Human  Races,  Albert  von 
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HaUer,  in  his  miscellaneous  treatises  on 
seveml  subjects  of  politics  and  morals. 
Robertson,  in  his  classical  History  of 
Charles  V,  and  Muratori,  mention,  with 
enthusiasm,  the  servicer  of  the  Jesuits  as 
missionaries.  Respecting  the  service 
which  they  have  rendered  to  scieoce, 
there  is  almost  but  one  voice.  No  branch 
was  excluded  from  their  care.  In  theol- 
ogy, they  were  distinffuislied  teachers: 
yet  their  enemies — and  they  had  many, 
not  only  among  the  Protestants,  but  among 
the  Catholics,  and  among  these  latter  the 
most  vehement,  because  of  their  great  priv- 
ileges, their  freedom  from  the  monkish 
^irit,  and  their  great  acquirements — ^have 
reproached  them  with  maintaining  many 
odious  opinions.  They  are  said  to  have 
defended  the  murder  of  tyrants.  No 
charge  could  be  more  false.  Even  126 
years  before  the  foundation  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits,  John  Petit,  doctor  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  asserted,  without  any 
qualification,  the  legality  of  the  murder  of 
a  tyrant  The  cause  was  the  murder  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  in  broad  day,  in 
the  streets  of  Paris,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  his  competitor  for 
the  regency  of  the  realm  during  the  insan- 
ity or  Charies  VI.  John  Petit  wrote  a 
defence  for  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in 
which  he  defends  this  horrid  act,  on  the 
ground  that  the  murder  of  tyrants  is  justi- 
fiable. The  archbishop  of  Paris  con- 
demned this  publication ;  but  several 
French  theologians,  among  whom  there 
were  even  bishops,  defended  John  Petit's 
doctrine;  and  when,  some  years  afler, 
Chalier,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  de- 
nounced Petit's  doctrine,  at  tlie  council 
of  Constance,  before  the  assembled  fathers, 
Martin  Porre,  bishop  of  Arras,  defended  it 
as  beinff  a  doctrine  which  had  been  main- 
tained ny  many  learned  men  and  theolo- 
gianj>  without  contradiction.  The  council 
was  at  first  undecided,  but,  at  last,  con- 
demned, not  all  the  positions  of  John  Pe- 
tit, but  only  this  one :  "  Every  tyrant  may 
be  legally  killed  by  his  subjects."  Accord- 
ing to  this  sentence,  it  appears  as  if  the 
murder  of  tyrants  is  permitted  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  and  this  question  be- 
came a  common  subject  of  investigation 
nmong  the  theologians  and  scholars  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth.  In  spite  of  the  condem- 
nation' of  the  main  point  of  this  doctrine 
by  the  council  of  Constance,  many  theo- 
logians, chiefly  belonging  to  the  order  of 
Dominicans,  supported  it  At  a  later 
period,  also,  distinguished  Protestants  up- 
heki  the  doctrine,  as  Milton,  Buchanan, 
18* 


Bodin,  Beza,  Du  Moulin,  and  others.  The 
Jesuits  took  part  in  this  as  in  all  theologi- 
cal questions,  but  not,  as  has  been  said,  in 
order  to  develope  this  obnoxious  doctrine, 
but  rather  to  put  it  down  by  argument,  or 
to  make  it  as  little  obnoxious  as  possible. 
The  learned  Jesuit,  Salmeron,  Loyola's 
companion,  savs  explicitly,  nobody  is  au- 
thorized to  kill  a  prince,  even  if  die  latter 
has  obtained  possession  of  the  government 
by  violence,  particularly  if  he  is  once  in 
jjuiet  possession  of  power.  Salmeron, 
indeed,  in  another  passage,  teaches  that,  if  ^ 
an  illegitimate  ruler  attacks  a  city,  and  is 
just  on  the  point  of  getting  possession  of 
It  by  arms,  in  such  case,  he  may  be  law- 
fully killed  by  a  private  person,  having 
received  a  commission  to  such  effect  fi!om 
the  legal  authority.  Here  Salmeron  indeed 
wrote  in  the  spirit  of  his  time;  but  it 
was  no  small  step  to  confine  within  such 
naiTow  limits  the  authorized  destruction 
of  a  ^rant,  whilst  the  principle  had  been 
laid  down,  with  very  little  qualification,  by 
many  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  dis- 
tinction. In  the  same  sense  other  Jesuits 
have  written,  of  whom  some  declared 
themselves  still  more  distinctly  against  the 
doctrine  :  thus,  for  instance,  the  Jesuits 
Molina  and  Lessius  said,  **A  recent,  be 
he  even  a  tyrant,  is,  nevertheless,  Uie  legal 
sovereign :  hence  the  Holy  Scriptures 
commanded  obedience,  even  to  heathen 
princes,  in  every  thing  which  is  not 
against  the  ordinances  of  God,  even  if 
they  were  the  greatest  tyrants,  persecuted 
the  church,  and  strove  to  force  Christians 
to  give  up  their  faith.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  the  murder  of  a  regent  is  in  no  case 
permitted.''  Of  all  the  Jesuits,  about  12 
in  the  whole,  who  occupied  themselves 
with  this  question,  only  Mariana,  in  his 
book  De  Rege  et  Regis  histihtttone,  upheld 
the  doctrine  authorizing  the  kilting  of 
tyrants,  and  even  he  with  some  restric- 
tions. But  hardly  had  Mariana's  book 
appeared,  when  several  Jesuits,  particu- 
larly Bellarmin,  completely  refuted  his 
doctrine  detyrannicidio,  and  Aquaviva,the 
general  of  the  order,  afler  some  years, 
condemned  this  doctrine,  and  prohibited 
all  the  members  of  the  society  fix)m  touch- 
ing the  question  any  more,  either  direct- 
ly or  indirectly.  From  this  time,  this 
subject  has  been  banished  finm  their 
schools  and  their  works.  Hence  Voltaire, 
when  he  was  believed  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  in 
the  accusation  of  their  defence  of  tyranni- 
cide, says,  "  Posterity  would  imanimously 
exculpate  the  order,  if  I  were  to  accuse 
them  of  a  crime,  of  which  every  man  of 
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e,  nay,  all  Europe,  and  even  Damieasi, 
have  acquitted  them  long  ago."  ADotber 
and  eqiuilly  unjust  reproach  against  the 
Jesuits  is,  that  their  s}'8tem  of  morals  yas 
lax,  that  they  adhered  to  probabilism. 
Probabilism  was,  even  100  years  before  the 
foundation  of  the  order,  the  common  doc- 
trine of  all  bishops,  the  most  distinguished 
universities,  and  all  the  repilar  clergy. 
Under  certain  restrictions,  this  doctrine  is 
fiur  fjrom  being  injurious  to  pure  morality. 
The  substance  of  it  is,  that,  where  a  law 
is  not  pronounced  clearly,  it  is  permitted 
to  follow  that  opinion  which,  being  like- 
wise supported  by  good  reasons,  favors 
the  natural  liberty  of  man  rather  than  the 
severity  of  the  law.  Next  arose  the  ques- 
tion, whether  it  was  pennitted  to  foUow 
*  the  probable  meaning,  in  preference  to  the 
more  probable.  The  probabilists  answer- 
ed in  the  affirmative.  This  was  asserted 
by  many  theologians,  particularly  Domin- 
icans, long  before  the  origui  of  the  society 
of  Jesus.  But,  as  tliis  doctrine  is  sus- 
ceptible of  an  application  really  dangerous 
to  morality',  the  Jesuits  hud  the  undeniable 
merit  of  having  been  the  first  who  wrote 
against  probabilism.  The  writings  of  the 
Jesuits  Robello,  Molien,  Gisbert,  Aquavi- 
va,  Gronzalez,  Damel,  and  others,  contain 
unqualified  attacks  on  proluibilism,  and 
attempts  to  reduce  it  witliin  reasonable 
limits.  The  Jansenists,  who  were  ready 
to  make  any  charges  against  the  Jesuits, 
first  attacked  them  on  the  ground  of  their 
upholding  probabilism.  Pascal  and  Nicol 
were  the  first  assailants :  the  fornjcr  wish- 
ed to  make  the  Jesuits  ridiculous,  the  lat- 
ter, to  made  them  odious.  Perault  and 
Amaud  joined  them  at  a  later  period. 
But  all  these  publications  were  declared 
by  the  parliaments  of  Paris  and  Bour- 
deauz,  who  were  by  no  means  ffencrally. 
in  favor  of  the  Jesuits,  ^  caluninious 
writings,  filled  with  injustice,  deceit,  falsi- 
fications and  ignorance."  If  Pascal's  Let- 
tres  Provincimts  are  regarded  as  an  au- 
thority against  the  Jesuits,  we  should  at 
least  consider  what  Voltaire  says :  "  It  is 
clear  that  tliis  work  (tlie  Leitres  Provin- 
ciaUa)  rests  upon  a  premise  totally  errone- 
ous, attributing  the  insane  opinions  of 
some  Spanish  and  Flemish  Jesuits  to  the 
whole  order.  In  the  casuistry  of  tlie 
Domuiicans  and  Franciscans,  many  absurd 
things  might  also  be  found.  But  the  Jes- 
uits alone  were  to  l)e  held  up  to  general  de- 
rision. The  same  letters  even  attempt  to 
prove  tliat  it  is  the  pkn  of  the  Jesuits  to 
make  men  worse,  instead  of  correcting 
tliem;  but  such  a  plan  is  so  senseless, 
tliat  no  sect  in  the  world  ever  had  or 


could  have  it."    The  private  lives  of  the 
Jesuits  were  exemplary.    The  purity  of 
their  morals  is  evident  from  the  disgur^t 
which  all  Euro()e  felt  when  a  thing  un- 
heard of  happened,  when  a  Jesuit — one  of 
a  hundred  thousand  who  com()osed  tho 
order — Girard  by  name,  was  accused  of 
rape.    There  has  never  existed  a  society 
where  such  deviations  from  virtue  have 
been  rarer,  even  if  we  allow  the  Aiwrts 
MareUif  published  by  Von  Long,  lo  bo 
true.    The  least  suspected  witness  of  tlie 
Jesuits  is  probably  Voltaire  :   he  says — 
^What  have  I  seen  during  the  seven 
years  that  I  lived  with  the  Jesuits?    A 
very  active  life,  connected  with    many 
labors,  and,  at  the  same  time,  very  frugal 
and  orderly.    All  their  hours  were  appro- 
priated to  their  school  labors^  and  to  the 
exercises  which  their  severe  order  bound 
them  to  ])eribrm.    I  call  thousands  and 
thousands  to  witness,  who,  like  myself, 
have  been  educated  by  them.     I  dare  to 
affirm,  that  nothing  more  repulsive  and 
dishonorable    to    human  nature   can  be 
found,  tlian  that  there  are  men  who  re- 
proach such  people  with  laxity  of  morals." 
The  history  of  the  persecutions  of  the 
Jesuits,  in  tiie  diffi^rent  parts  of  Europe,  is 
very  interesting.    The  first  took  place  in 
France.   In  1 540,  they  appeared  in  France. 
The   jNiriiament  hated  them   as  friends 
of  the  Roman  see,  the  universit}'  as  dan- 
gerous rivals.    The  hall  of  the  i)arliainent 
incessantly  resounded  with  the  complaints 
of  the  university  of  Paris,  who  could  not 
bear  to  see  their  students  de[>arting  and 
putting  themselves  under  the  instruction 
of  the  Jesuits:  still  more  painful  was  the 
loss  of  so  many  emoluments,  which,  under 
the  name  Landttj  were  derived  from  the 
students,  while  the  Jesuits  instructi»d  grji- 
tis ;  and  when,  at  length,  the  gi-eat  fame 
of  tlie    Jesuit  Maldorat,  whose   lecture- 
room  was  filled  two  or  three  hours  beforo 
the  time  of  the  lecture,  and  ^vlio  was  at 
last  obligeil  to  lecture  in  oi>en  air,  spread 
further  and  farther,  the  rage  of  the  univer- 
sity rose  to  the  highest  degree.     The  retv 
tor  of  the  university  tlierefore  intimated 
to  them  that  tliey  must  close  tlieir  schools. 
They  obeyed ;  hut  an  uproar  took  place 
among  the  students,  and  tlie  court  ordered 
tlie  Jesuits  to  open  their  schools   again 
immediately,  and  not  to  reganl  the  aiTo- 
gant  pretensions  of  the  university.     After- 
wards, however,  when    public    business 
kept  the  king  and  his  mmisters  for  a  long 
time  from  Paris,  the  university  accuned 
the  Jesuits  before  the  |)arlianicnt.     Puk- 
quier,  Arnauld  and  Dollou,  the  advocates 
of  the  university,  loaded  the  Jesuits  witli 
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cAliunnies.  Their  advocate,  Versaiis,  de- 
fended them  flo  powerfully,  that  even  the 
parliament,  hostile  as  it  v^as  to  the  Jesuits, 
acquitted  them.  When,  at  a  later  period, 
Henry  IV  hesieged  Paris,  die  Jesuits  at- 
tracted new  odium,  hy  asserting,  wlien 
interrogated  by  the  citizens,  in  opposition 
to  the  opinion  of  the  other  theologians,  that 
excommunication  was  not  the  necessary 
consequence  of  opening  the  gates  to  a 
heretic  king.  All  the  old  hatred  broke 
forth  anew  when  Ch&tel  attempted  to 
murder  Henry  IV.  The  Jesuits  were  ca- 
lumniously  charged  with  being  the  authora 
of  the  attempt,  and  the  parliament  tumult- 
uously  and  unjustly  condemned  to  deatli 
the  Jesuit  Guignard.  The  judges  them- 
selves confessed,  some  vears  later,  that 
they  had  acted  over-hastily,  and  all  France 
acknowledged  the  innocence  of  the  Jes- 
uits. In  the  first  heat,  the  Jesuits  were 
banished  from  the  realm  by  a  decree  of 
the  parliament;  but  some  parliaments  in 
the  provinces  openly  refused  to  reji^isler 
the  ordinance  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  those  particularly  which  were  inde- 
pendent upon  that  of  the  capital,  declared 
the  act  illegal,  hurried  and  unjust,  and  in 
general  protected  the  Jesuits.  For  nine 
years,  the  Jesuits  remained  unmolested  in 
Bourdeaux  and  Toulouse.  Students  from 
all  France  repaired  to  tliem,  and  tlie  king 
was  so  much  petidoned  to  restore  so  use- 
ful an  order,  that  he  recalled  them.  The 
parliament  refused  to  register  the  royal 
decree,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Henry,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  the  president 
Hariey,  who,  as  the  historian  Dupleix 
says,  uttered  a  uniform  strain  of  at)nse 
against  the  Jesuits.  The  king  answered 
Avith  a  si>eech  extempore,  which,  as  De 
Thou  has  not  recorded  it  in  his  History  of 
France,  is  hardly  known,  and  we  think  it. 
proper  to  give  it  here,  to  show  how 
this  able  monarch  spoke  extempore: 
**  Your  care  for  my  jierson  and  the  welfare 
of  my  empire  I  acknowledge  with  ])leas- 
ure.  What  you  have  just  told  me  1  have 
known  long  since  ;  but  my  ideas  on  it  *were 
unknown  to  you.  You  speak  of  difficulties, 
which  appear  to  you  gi-eat;  but  I  njust 
tell  yoti  that  I  have  weighed  theni  duly 
seven  or  eight  years  ago.  The  best  reso- 
lutions originate  from  the  lessons  of  tlie 
pjist,  and  these  I  know  better  than  any 
body  else.  You  imagine  that  you  under- 
stand affairs  of  govt^mment,  atul  that  you 
may  interfere  with  them,  which  seems  to 
me'  much  as  if  I  should  interfere  with 
your  duties  by  making  a  rejwrt  in  a  civil 
precess.  I  therefore  must  tell  you,  first, 
*a  regard  to  the  affair  of  Poissy,  that,  if 


all  had  behaved  as  one  or  two  Jesuits 
who  happened  to  be  present,  every  thing 
would  have  turned  out  better  for  the 
Catholics.  Not  their  ambition,  but  their 
modesty,  from  that  time,  has  appeared 
conspicuous ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  how 
you  can  accuse  those  of  ambition,  who 
refuse,  constaudy  and  unconditionally,  ab- 
beys, honorary  offices  and  dignities ;  nay, 
who  oblige  tliemselves  by  vows  never  to 
strive  for  them,  and  whose  life,  in  general, 
has  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  useful  to 
all  i>eople.  Is  it  the  name  Jtswl  which* 
excites  your  zeal?  tlien  you  must  also 
dispute  with  those  who  have  taken  their 
name  from  the  holy  Trinity  (les  ph^es  de 
la  JMniU) ;  and,  if  you  believe  tliat  you 
belong  as  much  to  tlie  society  of  Jesus  as 
the  Jesuits,  you  may  ask  yourselves 
whether  your  daughters  belong  as  much 
to  the  FSlltS'Dieu  in  Paris  as  the  nuns 
who  bear  this  name,  and  you  may  as  well 
call  yourselves  knights  of  the  order  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  myself  and  the  other 
knights  of  die  order.  I,  for  my  part, 
siiould  like  as  well,  or  rather  better,  to  be 
called  Jtsuit  than  Jacobin,  or  JJugugtine. 
If  a  part  of  the  other  clergy  are  hostile  to 
the  order,  it  may  originate  from  the  cir- 
cumstance diat'  ignorance  always  was 
hostile  to  science.  I  have  found  that,  as 
soon  as  I  declared  my  intention  to  recall 
the  Jesuits,  two  classes  of  men  immediate- 
ly opjwsed  the  measure,  viz.  the  Hugue- 
nots and  all  the  Catholic  clergy  notorious 
tor  bad  morals  and  conduct ;  but  this  gave 
me  a  greater  esteem  and  love  for  the 
Jesui  s."  The  khig  speaks  at  length  on 
the  re^ison  why  the  Sorbonne  could  not 
agree  with  the  Jesuits,  because  the  latter 
were  more  leanied,  and  that  they  should 
now  not  only  be  suffered,  but  take  root 
within  the  realm.* — In  England,  Jesuits 
never  had  much  foothig.  The  reformed 
doctrines  had  ali-eady  become  the  preva- 
lent nligion  of  that  counir\',  when  the 
order  grew  up.  The  Jesuits  in  England 
were  only  a  small  division  of  missionaries, 
who  labored  among  the  disi)ersed  and 
oppix'ssed  Catholics,  (|uieily  and  under  th*» 
veil  of  seereey.  Scvend  Jesuits  have  But- 
tered niju-tyniom  in  England,  and  scvera' 
laws  (enacted  against  them  manifest  the 
grossest  prejudiet*,  and  have  l)een  ref)ealed 
only  ill  niodern  times. — In  the  eigli- 
leejith  century,  the  Jesuits  received  their 
first  blow  in  Portugal,     Pombal,  minister 

*  Tlic  speech  is  long,  and  its  genuineness  very 
suspicious,  .1'*  it  f^Qiis  carffullv  ihrough  all   the 

foiuls  tor  which  the  Jc$^ui(s  had  Ixicn  reproachetf. 
I  is  too  long  for  a  king,  too  systematic  for  a» 
extempore  performance. — Ed. 
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of  king  Joseph,  a  powerful  and  passionate 
man,  wished  to  promote  the  welfere  of  Por- 
tugal ;  but  his  plans  were  those  of  a  despotic 
minister  of  a  despotic  government  Every 
thin^  opposed  to  his  wishes  was  to  fall.  Ma- 
ny circumstances  cooperated  to  render  him 
inimical  to  the  Jesuits,  to  whose  influence, 
as  confessors,  he  owed  his  elevation.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  the  Jesuits  if 
they  had  avoided  accepting  confessor- 
ships  at  court,  in  the  same  way  as  they 
declined  the  dignities  of  the  church. 
Pombal  believed  5ie  country  of  the  Para- 
guay, in  which  the  Jesuits  ruled  so  pater- 
nally, contained  a  number  of  gold  mines, 
unknown  to  the  inhabitants.  He  there- 
fore obtained  this  country  from  Spain  by 
exchange  for  another,  1400  miles  distant, 
into  which  he  wished  to  transplant  all  the 
Indians  of  Paraguay.  The  Jesuits  receiv- 
ed orders  to  prepare  the  people  for  this 
measure.  The  natives  remonstrated  very 
modestly  and  respectfully  against  such  a 
forced  emigration,  representinff  how  im- 
possible it  would  be  to  transplant  30,000 
people,  %vith  all  their  ffoods,  to  such  a  dis- 
tance through  the  wilderness ;  but  the  gov- 
ernment was  inexorable.  Only  a  few 
months  were  allowed  them  for  prepara- 
tion. The  Indians,  who  were  to  be  torn 
from  the  ground  they  had  first  cultivated, 
the  huts  where  they  were  bom,  and  the 
graves  of  their  friends  and  parents,  were 
reduced  to  despair.  Even  the  Jesuits, 
who  admonished  them  to  obey,  were  now 
suspected  by  the  Indians  of  conspiring 
with  their  heartless  oppressors  in  Europe. 
The  Indians  armed  tnemselves  for  resist- 
ance. A  war  broke  out,  in  which  the  In- 
dians were  at  first  victorious,  but  were 
afterwards  conouered.  Many  burnt  their 
villages,  and  fled  into  the  mountains,  where 
most  of  them  perished.  After  having 
searched  in  vain  for  gold  everj'  where, 
Pombal  was  ashamed  of  his  bloody  and 
bootless  measure,  and,  under  Charles  III 
of  Spain,  the  lands  were  reexchanged, 
afler  the  innocent  Indians  had  l)ecome  ac- 
customed to  aU  the  vices  of  European  out- 
casts. But,  as  a  despotic  minister  cannot 
err,  the  Jesuits  were  now  to  be  proved  the 
instigators  of  the  resistance  of  the  Indians 
to  PombaPs  humane  project  of  cmi^^ation. 
To  make  the  world  believe  this,  Pombal 
laid  a  plan  with  a  certain  Platel,  whose 
vices  had  made  him  an  outcast  from  vari- 
ous countries.  The  world  was  to  be 
persuaded  that  the  Jesuits  had  maintained 
a  warlike  state  in  Paraguay  for  150  years, 
and  even  a  king,  Nicholas,  who  command- 
ed their  forces,  &c.  In  Spain,  the  story 
was  laughed  at    People  knew  why  Span- 


iards had  been  prohibited,  with  the  con- 
sent of  government,  from  viating  the  mis- 
sions— ^that  they  might  not  infect  widi 
European  vices  the  innocent  Indians. 
This  prohibition  was  a  point  on  which 
Pombal's  writer  always  insisted.  The 
statements  of  Platel  were  proved  to  be 
false  by  the  governor  of  rem  and  the 
Mexican  bishops,  and  the  book  was 
burnt  in  Madrid ;  yet  Pombal's  libels  found 
belief  in  Europe.  The  Jesuits  were  re- 
called from  Paraguay,  and  imprisoned 
in  Portugal.  There  were  other  reasons 
to  excite  the  minister's  anger  against  the 
Jesuits.  In  a  question  respecting  the 
marriage  of  the  king's  daughter,  the  con- 
fessor of  the  king,  the  Jesuit  Moreira,  save 
advice  contrary  to  that  of  Pombal,  and  the 
kins  followed  the  Jesuit  In  the  papers 
of  the  queen,  who  died  in  1754,  Pombal 
discovered  that  the  Jesuits  in  Maranham 
had  often  apprized  the  queen,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  request,  of  the  extortions, 
&C.,  of  the  governor  of  the  place,  the 
brother  of  Pombal.  His  passion  rose  to 
the  highest  pitch.  Pombal  had  excited 
against  him  the  proprietors  of  the  vine- 
yards of  that  countiV  by  a  monopoly  of 
port  wine,  from  which  he  derived  advan- 
tage himself,  so  that  the  inhabitants  de- 
vastated his  vineyards:  the  Jesuits,  it  was 
reported,  had  done  it  When,  after  the 
dreadful  earthquake  of  1755,  the  Jesuits 
made  use  of  this  event  to  bring  people  to 
repentance,  and  the  king  even  expressed 
the  desire  to  devote  himself  for  eight  days 
to  spiritual  and  solitary  meditation,  under 
the  direction  of  the  pious  Jesuit  Mala- 
giida,  this  resolution  of  the  king  gave 
great  uneasiness  to  Pombal,  who  f^»red 
for  his  influence.  Cost  what  it  would,  the 
Jesuits  were  to  fall.  At  the  same  time, 
another  obstacle  to  Pombal's  power  was 
to  be  anniliilated — ^the  high  nobility,  with 
whom  he  Hved  in  decided  opposition. 
These  two  objects  Pombal  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  with  one  stroke.  Sept  4, 
1758,  the  king,  on  his  return. firom  a  love 
adventure,  was  wounded  by  assassins. 
PomlMd  persuaded  the  king  that  this  attack 
was  owing  to  a  conspiracy  of  the  hiffh  no- 
bility and  the  Jesuits,  and  don  Joseph 
was  now  in  constant  fear  of  new  conspir- 
acies, and  therefore  totally  in  the  power 
of  his  minister.  The  duke  of  Aveiro,  the 
whole  house  of  Tavora,  were  tried  by  an 
extraordinary  committee,  and  suffered  an 
ignominious  death.  Malagrida  was  ar- 
rested as  concerned  in  the  conspiracy, 
and,  after  several  years,  was  sentenced 
and  burnt  l^  the  ol)edient  inquisition  as  a 
heretic.     When,  with  the  death  of  don 
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Jocieph,  Pombars  despotism  was  at  an  end, 
when  the  latter  himself,  being  accused  aiid 
roovictod  of  the  most  execrable  crimes, 
was  sentenced  to  death  by  tlie  court  uuaii- 
ioiously,  and  pardoned  by  the  queen,  and 
only  punished  by  banishment,  then  also 
the  affair  of  the  conspiracy  was  reviewed, 
and  the  parties  who  had  sufifered  were 
declared  innocent  But,  if  the  conspiracy 
really  had  existed,  nothing  proved  the 
connexion  of  the  Jesuits  with  it.  It  is 
true,  the  Jesuit  Malagrida  had,  shortly 
before  that  attempt,  declared  that,  if  the 
king,  who  was  given  to  sensual  pleasures, 
did  not  reform  his  conduct,  a  great  disas- 
ter would  follow ;  and  other  Jesuits  were 
the  friends  of  Tavora  and  Aveiro.  But 
none  but  Pombal  could  have  made  this 
circumstance  the  ground  of  an  accusation 
against  the  society.  He  accused  the  whole 
b^y  before  the  pope,  and  demanded  its 
abolition.  When  the  pope  ordered  the 
trial  of  the  accused,  Pombal,  without 
waiting,  exiled  the  Jesuits,  sent  back  the 
papal  -nuncio,  and  broke  off  all  connex- 
ion with  Rome.  1840  Jesuits  were 
transported,  in  1759,  to  Italy,  and  suffered 
the  worst  treatmenL  In  France,  also,  the 
order  declined.  Madame  Pompadour  and 
the  minister  Choiseul  were  hostile  to  it. 
When  the  former  had  appeared  at  court, 
without  any  other  claim  than  because  she 
had  become  the  king's  mistress,  the  scan- 
dalous event  excited  general  attention. 
As  most  people  are  more  ready  to  violate 
the  dictates  of  morality  than  conventional 
ibrms,  madame  Pompadour  resolved  to 
procure  a  legal  tide  to  appear  at  coiut, 
and  adopted  the  idea  of  becoming  dame 
du  pcdcds  of  the  queen.  But  for  this  the 
approval  of  the  good-natured  queen  was 
requisite,  and  it  was  concluded  to  deceive 
her  by  an  appearance  of  repentance,  and 
to  make  her  believe  madame  Pompadour 
had  ceased  to  be  the  king's  mistress.  A 
confessor  was  necessary,  and  the  choice 
fell  upon  the  Jesuit  De  Sacy,  a  man  ap- 
parently simple,  who,  it  was  supposed, 
would  not  peneu-ate  the  plan.  But  Sacy 
declared  that,  if  it  was  really  her  earnest 
intention  to  return  to  virtue  and  religion, 
she  must,  without  delay,  leave  the  court, 
retire  into  solitude,  and  try  to  repair  the 
evil  she  had  done,  by  real  repentance : 
until  then  he  could  not  take  upon  him  the 
direction  of  her  conscience,  and  he  never 
would  profane  the  sacraments  and  let  him- 
self be  made  u  tool  of  in  such  an  intrigue. 
This  opposition  awakened  in  madatne 
Pompadour  inveterate  hatred  against  tlie 
order.  Choiseul  belonged  to  the  phi- 
losophers, so  called,  who  were  opposed 


to  all  positive  religion;  and  the  Jesuits 
were  greatly  in  his  way,  also,  on  account 
of  his  hatred  against  the  dauphin,  who 
loved  the  society.  An  opportunity  was 
soon  found  to  attack  them.  The  Jesuit 
Lavalette,  in  Martinique,  had  been  en- 
gaged in  commerce;  liis  vessels  were  tal^en 
by  English  privateers,  and  his  bills  of  ex- 
change were  not  paid ;  in  consequence  of 
whicli,  tlie  whole  order,  which  certainly 
was  not  obliged  to  answer  for  Lavalettc's 
illegal  conduct,  were  called  before  the  par- 
liament, which  nourislied  the  old  hatred 
against  the  society,  and  now  counted, 
moreover,  several  Jansenists  among  its 
members.  The  order  was  condemned. 
The  process  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
attack  upon  the  Jesuits.  Choiseul  had 
several  books  written  against  them,  and 
the  order  abolished  by  the  parliament 
without  a  hearing,  though  the  bishops  of 
all  France  declared  in  its  favor.  The 
process  of  the  parliament  was  a  mere 
force.  The  total  abolition  took  place  in 
1767.  Meanwhile  Charies  III  ascended 
th^  throne  of  Spain,  and  assured  the  gen- 
eral of  tlie  order  of  his  protection.  But 
the  minister  Aranda,  an  intimate  fiiend  of 
Choiseul,  praised  by  Condorcet,  as  a  de- 
cided enemy  of  priests,  nobles  and  kings, 
was  an  enemy  of  the  Jesuits,  as  was  also 
his  friend  Campomanes,  fiscal  of  Castile. 
They  procured  the  exile  of  the  Jesuits  in 
a  way  that  did  them  httle  honor.  One 
eveninc:,  the  rector  of  the  Jesuit  college  at 
Madrid  was  apprized  that  a  stranger  wish- 
ed to  see  him  immediately.  The  stranger 
coming,  as  he  said,  from  the  Jesuit  rector 
of  Seville,  gave  to  the  rector  of  Madrid  a 
parcel  of  papers,  with  the  request  that  he 
would  read  them  attentively,  and  make  his 
remarks  on  them.  The  rector  ordered  the 
papers  to  be  carried  to  his  room,  and,  as  the 
hour  of  meeting  in  the  refectory  had  begun, 
went  thither  in  order  not  to  interrupt  the 
prescribed  order.  Hardly  had  he  anived 
there,  when  the  house  bell  was  rung  vio- 
lently. Royal  commissioners  enter,  and 
seal  up  all  papers,  including  the  packet 
just  left,  and  carry  them  to  Aranda.  Not 
long  after,  in  the  night  of  April  1, 1767,  all 
the  Jesuit  colleges  in  the  kingdom  were 
surrounded  by  soldiers  at  the  same  hour, 
and  the  Jesuits  carried  to  the  states  of  the 
pope.  April  2,  1767,  the  king  declared 
that  he  had  resolved  to  keep  the  true  cause 
of  the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits  secret. 
Po})e  Pius  VI,  some  years  before  his  ele- 
vation, first  found  the  traces  of  this  infa- 
mous intrigue.  When  a.cardinal,  he  had 
been  appointed  by  Clement  XIV  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  who  were  to  inves- 
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tigate  the  afiaiis  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
Spanish  ffovernment,  to  justify  itself  some- 
what wim  the  pope,  had  sent  the  alleged 
proo&  against  the  Jesuits  to  Rome.  Among 
these  wero  letters  purpoiting  to  have 
passed  between  distinguished  Jesuits,  con- 
taining remarks  of  the  most  infamous 
character ;  among  other  things,  it  was  said 
in  them,  that  the  king  was  an  illegitimate 
son  of  cardinal  Alberoni,  and  hence  not 
entitled  to  the  throne,  &c.  Of  course, 
these  letters  must  have  excited  the  king, 
and  prompted  him  to  banish  the  order. 
But  It  was  also  found,  by  a  comparison 
of  the  hand-writings,  that  these  letters 
were  forged.  It  was  now  evident  who 
bad  brouffht  the  parcel  only  a  few  mo- 
ments before  the  seizure  of  the  papers  in 
the  Jesuit  college  in  Madrid.  The  exile 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  several  other  circum- 
stances, had  caused  a  dispute  between  the 
pope  Clement  XIII  and  Portugal  and 
Spain.  The  pope  (Rezzonico)  died,  with- 
out an  adjustment  of  the  dispute  having 
taken  place.  The  election  of  his  succes- 
sor was  now  a  matter  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. The  Question  was,  whether  the 
Jesuit  party  should  prevail  or  not  Cardinal 
Ganganelli  had  already,  under  Clement 
Xn^expressedhis  opinion,that  it  wasmore 
advisable  to  sacrifice  the  Jesuits,  though 
innocent,  than  to  live  in  constant  dispute 
with  the  kings.  The  Bourbon  party 
therefore  supported  him  at  the  election. 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  conclave,  he 
{[ained  the  friends  of  the  Jesuits  by  main- 
taining diat  the  new  pope  ought  not  to 
think  any  more  of  the  abolition  of  the  or- 
der than  of  pulline  down  St  Peter's ;  and 
he  was  elected.  The  new  pope,  in  fact, 
after  his  accession,  said,  in  his  missives  to 
the  courts  of  Versailles,  Madrid  and  Na- 
ples, that  he  neither  could  blame  nor  abol- 
ish an  order  which  19  of  his  predecessors 
had  solenmly  confirmed  ;  it  could  be  the 
less  expected  of  him,  as  the  same  had 
been  confirmed  by  an  oecumenical  council 
at  Trent,  whose  decrees,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Gallican  church,  were 
binding  on  the  pope  ;  but  he  would,  if 
asked,  call  another  council,  in  which  the 
Jesuits  should  be  heard,  all  questions  in- 
vestigated anew  and  decided  upon  ;  that 
he  was  obliged  to  protect  the  Jesuits 
equally  with  the  other  orders  ;  that,  more- 
over, all  the  princes  of  Germany  and  the 
king  of  Sardinia  had  written  to  him  in 
favor  of  the  Jesuits,  and  he  therefore  could 
not  3rield  to  the  wish  of  some  cabinets, 
which  desired  the  abolition  of  the  order, 
without  drawing  upon  himself  the  dis- 
pleasure   of  so  many  other   monarchs. 


But  the  papal  letter  was  of  litde  avail. 
The  courts  tlireatened  the  pope  with  the 
publication  of  his  letters,  written  before  he 
had  acquired  the  pontificate,  in  which  he 

5romised  to  the  courts  the  abolition  of  the 
esuits,  if  they  would  lend  him  their  sup- 
port in  the  election.  The  abolition  was 
difficult,  as  Clement  XIII,  with  the  assent 
of  the  whole  college  of  cardinals,  had,  a 
short  time  before,  solemnly  confirmed  the 
order  by  the  bull  ^^^ffoalolicumy  and  the 
immediate  contravention  of  the  bull  would 
have  been  an  unparalleled  scandal,  to 
which  the  cardinals  never  would  have 
given  their  consent  There  was  no  way 
left,  therefore,  but  to  choose  the  form  of  a 
brief— a  decree  which  the  popes  issue 
without  consulting  with  the  college  of  the 
cardinals.  In  1773,  the  brief  was  issued 
The  reasons  for  the  abolition  were  not 

S'ven  in  the  brief;  it  was  only  said  that 
e  popes  had  abolished  several  other  or- 
ders, and  that  the  council  of  Trent  had 
not  exactiy  pronounced  a  confirmation  of 
the  order.  Four  weeks  after  this  viola- 
tion of  justice,  Ganganelli  appointed  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  accusations 
against  the  Jesuits !  The  Protestant  his- 
torian JohnMfiller  says  of  this  abolition — 
**  It  was  soon  apparent  to  wise  men,  that  a 
common  bulwark  of  all  authorities  had 
fidlen."  Prussia  did  not  acknowledge  the 
abolition,  but  retained  the  Jesuits,  as  use- 
ful instructors,  in  Silesia,  until  at  last  they 
themselves,  from  obedience  to  the  pope, 
urged  the  king  to  complete  their  abolition. 
In  Russia,  a&o,  the  order  remained,  be- 
cause Catharine  was  convinced  of  its 
utiUty ;  and  the  government  obtained  the 
necessary  permission  from  the  popes  Pius 
VI  and  VII.  Clement  XIV  died  in  1774. 
His  sickness  and  death  were  accompanied 
by  strange  symptoms,  and  calumny  imme- 
diately accused  the  Jesuits  of  having  pro- 
cured his  death.  The  persons  in  attend- 
ance on  the  pope,  and  the  physicians, 
gave,  however,  no  satisfiu^tory  statements ; 
and  Le  Bret,  in  his  Magazine  of  Political 
and  Ecclesiastical  History,  so  clearly 
showed  the  innocence  of  the  Jesuits,  that 
this  calumny  never  could  gain  footing. 
(See  ClcmerU  XIV,)  The  abolition  of  the 
Jesuits  had  serious  consequences.  In 
most  Catholic  countries,  it  produced  a 
chasm  in  the  means  of  pubhc  instruction, 
which  it  was  not  easy  to  fill.  The  educa- 
tion of  youth  lost,  in  many  cases,  the  salu- 
tary religious  direction  which  distinguish- 
ed so  much  the  instruction  of  the  Jesuits. 
Neither  the  archives  nor  the  cofibrs  of  the 
Jesuits  satisfied  expectation.  Some  per- 
sons believed  the  money  to  have  been  car- 
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ried  off;  but  nothing  has  been  heard  of  it 
for  50  ^reaiB.  The  order  was  rehistituted 
in  White  Russia  in  1801,  and  in  Sicily 
in  1804,  and  was  put  entirely  on  its  oid 
footing  in  1814,  by  the  pope.  Whether 
it  ought  to  be  restored  eveiy  where,  is 
a  question  which,  we  think,  is  difierent 
from  what  it  was  formerly.  In  the  south- 
em  countries  of  Europe,  it  appears  ca- 
pable of  becoming  very  useful.  Of  its 
reestablishment  in  Germany,  there  is 
little  hope.  There  is  such  a  mass  of 
knowledge  distributed  in  the  German  na- 
tion, its  public  instruction  is  so  thorough, 
and  the  establishments  for  education  so 
well  founded,  that  the  Jesuit  schools  ap- 
pear, at  least,  not  to  be  needed.  In  tms 
nation,  too,  materialism  does  not  remain 
to  be  conquered,  but  the  sound  sense  of 
the  people  soon  led  it  back  to  religion. 
Besides,  the  society's  plan  of  education 
would  little  agre^  with  that  of  the  Ger- 
mans^ because  that  of  the  Jesuits  is  by  its 
nature  a  general,  and  therefore  a  sttd)le 
one,  and  cannot  adapt  itself  to  modern 
systems  of  education.* 

Jksuites  db  Rob£  ;  secular  persons  of 
high  rank — as,  for  instance,  Louis  XIV 
of  France— who  are  bound  to  the  order 
by  TOWS  of  obedience,  but  have  not  taken 
the  spiritual  vow. 

Jesus,  called  also  Christ  (Xpiaroi,  the 
Anointed),  the  Son  of  God,  the  SaHor  of 
men,  whose  birth,  life  and  death  were 
predicted  by  prophets,  and  attended 
with  miraculous  manifestations  of  divine 
power,  was  bom  of  the  virgin  Mary,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  who  was  betrothed  to 
Joseph,  an  obscure  artisan.  The  place  of 
his  birth  y^na  Bethlehem :  the  time  is  un- 
certain, but  is  commonly  considered  to 

*  The  leneth  of  Uie  articles  on  the  Jesuits  may 
be  excused  man  the  interestioff  nature  of  the  sut>- 
jeci.  Any  view,  however,  of  the  subject,  which 
eoold  be  given  in  a  work  of  the  character  of  the 
present  must  be  too  concise  to  enable  the  reader 
to  lonn  satisfactory  conclusions;  to  do  which, 
great  knowledge  of  facts  and  critical  acumen  are 
requisite.  The  articles  can  only  serve  to  indicate 
the  most  important  points  to  be  investigated. 
Hie  second  article  was  eiven  to  show  what  con- 
stmction  Jesuits  themselves  put  upon  the  iili- 
portant  charges  against  them.  We  may  close 
widi  remarking,  that  eveir  thing  in  history  has  its 
time,  and  the  oitier  of  the  Jesuits  can  never  rise  to 
any  great  eminence  in  an  age  in  which  knowledsne 
is  so  nmdiy  spreading.  It  is  connected  with  the 
dd  oroier  of  thincs,  not  wiih  the  new,  and  has 
twice  retoined  with  servilism  into  Spain,  and  once 
ato  France.  The  Encyclopedia  Modtme,  in  its 
article  on  the  Jesuits,  calls  them  the  pretorian 
g^urdtf  the  ttreUtxeMf  the  janizariea  of  the  pope ; 
and  it  eao  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  guards 
vill  flourish  when  the  sovereign  is  daily  dechnmg 
in  spieador  and  power. 


have  been  in  the  12th  year  of  the  consul- 
ate of  Augustus,  foiur  or  ^ve  years  before 
the  be^nning  of  the  vulsar  era.  Our  in- 
formabon  concerning  hmi  is  derived  al- 
most entirely  from  detached  sketches  of 
his  life,  written  bv  four  of  his  followem. 
The  angel  Gabriel  had  annotmced  to  Ma- 
ry, that  the  power  of  the  Highest  should 
overshadow  her,  and  that  she  should  bear 
a  son  who  should  rule  over  the  house  of 
Jacob  forever ;  and  on  the  night  of  his 
birth,  an  angel  appeared  to  some  shep- 
herds and  announced  the  coming  of  a 
SavicNT.  On  the  8th  day,  he  was  circiun- 
cised  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and, 
on  the  40th,  was  presented  in  the  temple, 
where  the  aged  Simeon  pronoimced  him 
to  be  the  light  of  nations  and  the  glory  of 
Israel.  The  coming  of  the  divine  infant 
was  also  hailed  by  the  adoration  of  the 
Magi,  who  were  miraculously  directed  to 
the  hotise  where  the  youn^  child  was. 
Herod,  alarmed  by  these  indications,  de- 
termined to  destroy  all  the  male  children 
of  Bethlehem  and  its  vicinity,  of  the  age 
of  less  than  two  years,  for  the  ptupose  of 
effecting  the  death  of  Jesus.  But  Joseph, 
being  miraculously  warned  of  the  danser, 
fled  to  Egypt  with  the  virrin  and  ner 
child,  and,  on  his  retiun  after  the  death 
of  Herod,  went  to  reside  at  Nazareth,  in 
Galilee,  whence  Jesus  is  called  a  JVbza- 
rtne.  We  have  no  further  accounts  of 
the  earlier  years  of  Jesus,  except  the  re- 
markable scene  in  the  temple,  when  he 
was  12  vears  old,  and  the  general  observa- 
tion of  Luke,  that  he  remained  in  Naza- 
reth with  his  parents,  and  served  them. 
At  the  age  of  about  30  [Luke  iii,  23),  he 
vms  baptized  by  John  in  the  river  Jordan ; 
the  spirit  of  God  descendinff  upon  him 
like  a  dove,  and  a  voice  from  heaven  pro- 
claiming, "This  is  my  beloved  son."  Pre- 
viously, however,  to  entering  upon  his 
heavenly  office  of  divine  teacner,  he 
retirc>d  to  a  solitary  place,  where  he  passed 
40  days  in  &sting,  meditation  and  prayer. 
His  mission  is  generally  considered,  to 
have  occupied  three  years,  spent  in  acts 
of  mercy,  in  inculcating  a  purer  system 
of  morals,  more  exalted  notions  of*^  God, 
and  more  elevating  views  of  man  and  his 
destiny,  than  had  yet  been  presented  to 
the  world.  I^  when  we  conader  his 
miracles,  he  appears  like  a  God,  we  must 
also  acknowledge  something  superhuman 
and  divine  in  his  purity  of  life,  his  warm 
love  for  others,  and  his  self-devotion  to 
their  welfare  ;  his  meek  yet  firm  and  un- 
shrinking endurance  of  insult,  contempt, 
calumny  and  suffering.  While  he  de- 
nounces sin,  and  prophesies  the  coming 
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desolation  of  the  con-upt  city,  be  fomves 
the  sinner,  and  weeps  over  the  fate  of  the 
obdurate  Jerusalem.  Nothing  can  suri^ass 
the  perfect  beauty  of  liis  life,  but  the  god- 
like sublimity  of  his  deatl).  It  is  unneces- 
sary here  to  trace  the  particular  of  his 
short  but  eventful  mission.  He  had  cho- 
sen 12  apostles  to  be  the  companions  of 
his  muiistry,  the  witnesses  of  his  miracles, 
and  the  de[K)sitories  of  his  doctrine,  and 
he  was  betrayed  into  the  power  of  his  en- 
emies by  one  of  these,  with  the  mockery 
of  a  friendly  salutation.  Betrayed  by  one, 
denied  by  another,  and  abandoned  by  all, 
he  was  carried  before  the  Jewish  priests, 
tbund  guilty,  and  by  them  delivered 
over  to  3ie  Koman  magistrates,  who  alone 
had  the  power  of  life  and  death.  Con- 
demned to  death  as  a  disturber  of  the 
public  peace,  he  was  nailed  to  the  cross 
on  mount  Calvary  ;  and  it  was  in  the  ago- 
nies of  this  bitter  death,  that  he  prayed 
for  the  forgiveness  of  his  executioners, 
and,  with  a  touching  act  of  iilial  love, 
commended  his  mother  to  his  favorite 
disciple.  The  evangelists  relate  that, 
from  the  hour  of  noon,  the  sun  was  dark- 
ened, and,  tl^^e  hours  ailer,  Jesus,  having 
cried  out,  ^*It  is  finished,"  gave  up  the  ghost 
The  veil  of  the  temple,  they  add,  was 
torn  asunder,  tlie  earth  shook,  rocks  were 
rent,  and  the  tombs  opened.  The  centu- 
rion who  was  present,  directing  the  execu- 
tion, exclaimed, "  Truly  this  was  the  son  of 
God."  The  body  of  Jesus  was  taken  down 
by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  placed  in  a 
tomb,  about  which  the  Jewish  priests,  re- 
membering his  prophecy  diat  he  should 
rise  on  the  thinl  day,  set  a  guard,  sealing 
up  the  door.  Notwithstanding  these  pre- 
cautions, his  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  by 
his  resurrection  on  the  first  day  of  tlie 
week  (Sunday) ;  and  he  appeared  repeat- 
edly to  his  disciples,  to  encourage,  console 
and  instruct  tliem.  On  the  40th  day  after 
his  resurrection,  while  with  them  on  the 
mount  of  Olives,  he  **  was  taken  up,"  and 
disappeared  out  of  their  sight 
Jesus  Sirach.  (See  Surack) 
Jet.  The  color  of  jet  is  a  pure  and  deep 
black,  sometimes  with  a  tinge  of  brown. 
It  occurs  in  opaque,  compact  mosses,  so 
solid  and  hard  tliat  they  are  susceptible  of 
being  turned  on  a  lathe  and  highly  polish- 
ed. Its  fracture  is  conchoidal  or  undulat- 
ed, shining  or  even  splendent,  and  it  has  a 
resinous  lustre ;  its  specific  gravity,  from 
1^  to  1.30.  By  friction,  it  acquires  a 
weak  electricity,  even  when  not  insulated. 
It  sometimes  presents  the  form  of  branches 
of  trees,  and  exhibits  traces  of  a  ligne- 
ous texture.    It  bums  with  flame  oflen  a 


little  greenish,  but  it  does  not  melt,  like 
soUd  bitumen.  It  exhales,  while  burning, 
a  strong  and  sometimes  aromatic  odor, 
sensibly  different  from  that  of  coal  or  bi- 
tumen. It  most  frequently  occurs  in  de- 
tached masses  of  a  moderate  size,  in  beds 
of  sandstone,  marl,  limestone  and  second- 
ary trap.  It  is  also  connected  with  forma- 
tions of  coal,  particularly  that  which  is 
associated  with  secondary  trap  rocks.  It 
is  also  found  with  otlier  varieties  of  lig- 
nite. Good  specimens  of  jet  are  found  in 
Galicia  and  other  places  in  Spain ;  near 
Wittemberg,  in  Saxony  ;  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Aude,  in  France,  where  it  some- 
times contains  amber.  In  England,  it  oc- 
curs near  Whitby.  In  the  Faroe  islands, 
and  in  the  isle  of  Sky,  it  occurs  in  trap 
rocks.  In  the  U.  States,  in  Massachusetts, 
it  is  found  at  South  Had  ley,  in  the  coal 
formation.  Jet  is  sometimes  employed 
for  fuel,  but  is  more  frequently  cut  and 
polished,  for  ornamental  purposes,  but- 
tons, bracelets,  snufif-boxes,  &c  Some 
muieralogists  consider  it  intermediate  l)e- 
tween  coal  and  bituminous  woocL 

Jedx  Floraux  (floral  games) ;   n  fes- 
tival annually  celebrated  In  Toulouse.   As 
early  as  the  time  of  the  Troubadours, 
Toulouse  had  a  literary  institution,  called 
the  coU^  du  gai  savoir,  or  de  la  gaie 
sdenctf  as  poetry  was  then  termed.     It 
was  founded  before  the  year  1323.   Seven 
Troubadours  and  a  chancellor  formed  the 
college  ;   they  confeiTed  the  degrees   of 
doctor  and  bachelor,  and  taught  in  their 
palace  and  gardens  the  lois  cPcunotur  or 
fleurs  du  gai  savoir  (laws  of  love,  or  flow- 
ers of  the  gay  science).     In  1323,  they 
sent  a  letter,  in  verse,  to  all  the  poets  of 
the  Langue  d'Oc,  inviting  them  oii  tlic 
3d  of  May,  1324,  to   a   poetic   festival, 
where  the  composer  of  the  best  poem  was 
to  receive  a  violet  of  fine  gold.    The  cel- 
ebitLted  Troubadour  Arnaud  Vidal    "won 
the  prize.     The  capUotds  (magistrates)  of 
the  city,  who  had  likewise  been  invited,  to 
encourage  a  festival  so  much  to  the  honor 
of  Toulouse,  offered,  in  future,  to  furnish 
the  golden  violet    To  increase  the  splen- 
dor of  the  annual  celebration,  two  other 
prizes  were  added  to  the  violet — an  eglan- 
tine and  a  pansy,  both  of  silver.    Siinila.r 
institutions  afujr wards  arose  at  Bareeloiia, 
in  the  reign  of  king  John,  and  at  Tortosit, 
in  the  reign  of  king  Martin.   The  ori|^inal 
institution  at  Toulouse,  on  the  other  hand, 
iKigan  to  decline,    and,  at  the  end   ot"    a. 
century,  was  nearly  extinct,  when  it  wa^s 
revived  by  Clemence  Isaure.    (See  O/e- 
mence  haure,)    She  left  by  will  a  conaid.- 
erable  sum  for  tiie  celebration  of  tiiis  po- 
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etic  festival,  which  was  now  continued 
under  the  name  of  Jeux  Jloraux.  Mass, 
a  dermoD,  and  alms-giving,  commenced 
the  ceremonies.  Before  the  awarding  of 
prizes,  the  tomb  of  Clemence  was  sU'ewed 
with  roeea.  More  costly  flowers  reward- 
ed the  zeal  of  die  competitors.  Four 
prizes  were  offered — an  amaranthus  of 
gold,  of  the  value  of  400  livres,  for  the 
best  ode ;  a  violet  of  silver,  value  250 
livres^  for  an  essay  in  prose,  which  was  of 
not  less  than  a  quarter  nor  more  than  a 
half  hour  in  reading  ;  a  silver  pansy,  val- 
ue 200  livres,  for  an  eclomie,  elegy  or  idyl; 
and  a  silver  lily,  value  60  livres,  for  the 
best  sonnet,  or  hymn,  in  honor  of  the  holy 
virgui.  Instead  of  doctors,  there  were 
now  a  master  of  the  games,  and  40  judges 
[mainteTieurs).  In  1&4,  the  college  was 
formally  erected  into  an  academy.  The 
office  of  chancellor,  and  other  distinctions 
of  rank,  were  abolished  in  J  773.  The  seal 
is  kept  by  a  standing  secretary^  and  one 
of  the  members  presides,  with  the  title  of 
moderateur,  who  is  appointed  by  lot  eveiy 
three  months.  Afler  an  interruption  of 
15  years,  from  1790  to  1806,  the  mainU- 
news  assembled  again  4n  Toulouse,  the 
academy  went  into  operation,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  custom,  awarded  the  prizes 
founded  by  Clemence  Isaurc.  Since  then, 
this  festival,  associated  with  so  many  po- 
litic recollections,  has  been  annually  cele- 
brated. The  academy  assembles  in  the 
council-house  of  Toulouse,  which  is  call- 
ed the  capUolium, 

Jew,  the  wanderi^jg,  or  eternal; 
a  poetical  personage  of  popular  traditions, 
who  owes  his  existence  to  a  story  con- 
nected with  the  well-known  scene  in  the 
history  of  Christ's  passion.  As  the  Sa- 
vior was  on  the  way  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, overcome  with  the  weight  of  the 
rross,  he  wished  to  rest  on  a  stone  before 
the  house  of  a  Jew,  whom  the  story  calls 
Ahasuerus,  who  drove  him  away  with 
curses,  Jesus  calmly  replied — **Thou 
shall  wander  on  the  earth  till  I  return." 
The  astonished  Jew  did  not  come  to  him- 
self till  die  crowd  had  passed,  and  the 
streets  were  empty.  Driven  by  fear  and 
remorse,  he  has  since  wandered,  accord- 
ing to  the  command  of  the  Lord,  from 
place  to  place,  and  has  never  yet  been 
able  to  find  a  grave.  This  pmiisliment  of 
unbehef  and  hardness  of  heart — a  con- 
demnation to  wander  forever  on  the 
earth,  and  to  be  the  contemporary  of  all 
centuries — ^has  afforded  materials  for  the 
Christian  poets.  Schubart  and  Schlegel 
have  turned  tliis  legend  to  account. 
Gothe  (m  the  third  volume  of  his  own 
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Life)  has  sketched  Ahasuerus,  with  great 
spirit  and  humor,  as  a  philosophic  cob- 
bler at  Jerusalem,  who  opposes  the  Sa- 
vior with  a  cold,  worldly  lo^c,  which  will 
not  look  above  the  things  of  earth,  and  is 
therefore  condemned  to  remain  in  this 
world  (which  is  all  to  him)  until  a  desire 
for  higher  things  should  awaken  in  j 
him.  ,j 

Jews.  After  the  Babylonish  captivity,  ; 
die  Hebrews  (see  Hehretos)  were  called 
JetcSj  the  ^ater  part  of  the  nation  having 
remained  m  the  middle  and  eastern  prov- 
inces of  the  Persian  empire,  and  only 
42,360  men,  with  their  families,  principally 
of  die  tribes  of  the  kingdom  of  Judab, 
having  returned  to  their  coimtry,  when 
permission  was  granted  by  Cyrus  (536 
B.  C.)  They  founded  a  new  kingdom  in 
Judeea,  dependent  on  Persia,  but  under 
the  domestic  direction  of  high  priests  and 
elders,  according  to  the  Mosaic  constitu- 
tion. Jerusalem,  the  temple,  and  the  Le- 
vitical  cities  of  the  country  were  rebuilt, 
not  without  difficulty;  the  writings  of 
Moses,  the  historical  and  prophetical 
books  collected ;  the  great  synagogue  of 
120  learned  men  established  for  the  criti- 
cal revision  and  explanation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  as  well  as  separate  synagogues 
and  schools  for  the  expounding  of  the 
law,  and  the  instruction  of  the  people. 
All  thege  institutions  did  not  enable  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  the  restorers  of  then-  na- 
tion, to  revive  the  primitive  Mosaic  consti- 
tution. The  spirit  of  his  code  belonged 
to  another  age,  and  to  other  circum- 
stances. The  later  Jews  could  retain 
only  the  letter  of  the  law,  and,  in  their 
expositions,  lost  diemselves  in  the  subtil- 
ties  which  they  had  learned  from  the 
Chaldseans.  In  enterprise  and  activity, 
however,  they  surpassed  their  fathers. 
Their  commerce,  and  their  annual  pil- 
grimages to  the  temple,  to  which  each 
Jew  was  obliged  to  make  an  offering,  ac- 
cumulated at  Jenisalem,  imder  the  mild 
government  of  the  Persians,  more  treas- 
ures than  Solomon's  age  had  ever  seen. 
They  were  not  therefore  destitute  of  the 
means  for  conciliating  the  Macedonian 
conquerors,  and  although,  on  the  fall  of 
the  Persian  monarchy,  they  submitted  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  were  involved 
in  the  wars  of  his  generals  for  the  su  ^ 
premacy,  yet  their  fete  was  not  hard  ^ 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  who  took  poh- 
session  of  Palestine  320  B.  C,  allowed 
them  the  enjoyment  of  their  singular  cus- 
toms, and  granted  the  colonies  which  he 
transplanted  to  his  capital  (Alexandria), 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  its  connmerc©. 
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peculiar  privilesea  over  the  natives.  The 
Jews  were  far  from  improving  their  con- 
dition by  engaging  in  the  wai*  between  the 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  kings,  on  the  side 
of  the  former  (197  H.  C.) ;  for  the  Syrian 
Seieucidce  considered  tlieir  possessions  as 
lawful  subjects  of  plunder.  Seleucus  IV 
attempted  to  plunder  their  temple,  and 
Antiochus  IV,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to 
a  uniformity  with  the  rest  of  his  subjects, 
determined  to  destroy  their  religion.  His 
pretext  for  this  was  the  shameful  specta- 
cle of  intrigue  and  corruption  displayed 
at  the  ^rian  court,  in  the  rivalry  of  the 
priests  and  nobles  for  the  dignity  of  high- 
priest;  but  the  nation  adhered,  with  its 
characteristic  obstinacy,  to  the  forms  of 
the  Mosaic  worehip.  When,  therefore, 
Antiochus  set  up  the  Olympian  Jupiter 
for  worship  in  the  temple,  and  compelled 
the  Jews  to  sacrifice  and  eat  swine,  many 
suffered  tlie  most  terrible  death,  rather 
than  transgress  the  law  of  Moses.  In 
Tain  were  Jerusalem  and  the  surrounding 
country  laid  desolate.  These  peraecu- 
tions  onljf  served  to  develope  a  national 
spirit,  wliich  broke  out  in  the  insurrection 
of  the  Maccabees.  Judas,  sumamed 
Jdaccab<Bus  (the  hammer),  was  the  third 
son  of  a  priest,  who  had  fled,  with  his 
&mily,  from  persecution,  and  had  col- 
lected, in  the  mountains  of  Judeea, 
a  band  of  faithftil  believers.  With 
their  assistance,  he  defeated  the  Syrians, 
took  Jerusalem,  and  restored  the  Mosaic 
worship  (165  B.  C).  A  new  epoch  of 
glory  and  renown  for  the  J%ws  begins 
under  the  goveniment  of  the  Maccal)ees. 
Three  brothers  of  this  family  of  heroes — 
Judas,  Jonathan  and  Simon — bore  suc- 
cessively the  dignity  of  high-priest,  and 
completed  their  deliverance  from  the  Syr- 
ian yoke.  Simon,  whom  the  gratitude 
of  the  nation  had  created  a  prince,  left  to 
his  son,  John  Uyrcanus  (135  B.C.),  an  in- 
dependent kingdom,  secured  by  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans.  The  latter  ex- 
tended it  by  his  victories  over  the  Idu- 
mseans  and  Samaritans,  and  confirmed  it 
by  the  establishment  of  the  high  council, 
orsanheilrim.  The  reign  of  Uyrcanus 
was  distinguished  for  the  progress  of  civ- 
ilization and  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
tlie  nation.  In  his  time  also  arose  the 
sects  of  Pharisees,  Sadducees  and  Esse- 
nes.  (q.  v.)  His  son,  Judas  Aristobulus, 
received  the  royal  dignity  (105  B.  C),  and 
the  Jewish  state  appeared  to  be  in  the 
way  to  recover  the  power  and  splendor 
of  David's  time,  since  Alexander  Jannae- 
118,  the  successor  of  Aristobulus,  took 
<jlnza,  in  a  successful  war  against  Egypt ; 


but  the  above-mentioned  sects  gave  rise 
to  civil  dissensions.  Afler  the  death  of 
queen  Salome  (70  B.  C),  who  was  ruled 
by  the  Pharisees,  tlie  succession  was  dis- 
puted by  her  sons  Hyrcanus  and  Aris- 
tobulus. The  war  between  the  brotben 
introdizced  foreign  umpires  into  the  coun- 
try. Pompey  conquered  Judiea  (63  B.  C), 
according  to'  thts  Roman  policy,  for  the 
weak  Hyrcanus.  This  result  of  the  con- 
test put  an  end  to  the  new  freedom  of  the 
Jews.  Jerusalem  lost  its  walls,  the  king- 
dom its  new  conquests,  the  nation  its  in- 
dependence, and  the  family  of  the  Asmo- 
neans  (the  iUustrwus,  a  title  borne  by  the 
Maccabees)  its  royal  dignity.  Hyrcanus 
was  made  high-priest  and  ethnarch,  and 
each  Jew  became  a  tributary  to  the  Ro- 
mans. It  was  in  vain  that  the  sons  of 
Aristobulus  endeavored,  by  repeated  in- 
surrections, to  restore  the  fonner  state  of 
things.  The  Roman  power  kept  the  peo- 
ple in  chains,  and  a  false  friend  (Antipater 
of  Idumsea)  inU\>duced  himself^  as  a  Ro- 
man procurator,  into  the  family  of  Hyrca- 
nus, to  efiect  its  ruin.  While  the  Asmo- 
neans  were  struggling  for  independence, 
Herod,  Antipater's  son,  was  securing  the 
kingdom  for  himself  at  Rome.  Andgo- 
nus,  son  of  Aristobulus  II,  who  had  main- 
tained himself  five  years  in  Jerusalem,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Partliians,  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  new  king  Herod  (q.v.)  35  B.C., 
and  the  last  of  the  Asmoneans  was  put 
to  death.  The  reign  of  this  foreign  king, 
who  acquired  the  name  of  the  Great  by 
maintaining  himself  amidst  many  diffi- 
culties, was  of  no  advantage  to  tli&  coun- 
try. The  doubtful  character  of  his  faith 
mad«  tlie  chief  men,  who  were  depen- 
dent on  him,  indifferent  to  their  ancient 
religion,  «nd  the  murders  which  he  com- 
mitted in  his  own  family,  as  well  as  the 
unceasing  oppression  of  the  Romans,  filled 
the  people  with  general  discontent.  The 
divine  worship  constantly  degenerated 
more  and  more  into  empty  forms,  and  the 
licentiousness  of  the  court  contaminated 
all  ranks  of  the  nation.  Such  was  the 
situation  of  the  Jews  and  of  Judaism 
when  Christ  was  bom.  Herod  survived 
this  great  event  to  stain  his  last  days  by 
the  munler  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem ; 
but  neither  he  and  his  successors,  nor  the 
counsels  of  the  Pharisees,  could  avert  the 
fato  of  the  Jews.  Under  the  feeble 
princes  who  succeeded  Herod,  the  coun- 
try soon  came  to  be  treated  merely  as  a 
Roman  province.  Oppressed  by  the  pro- 
curators, precludes!  from  the  exercise  of 
their  religion,  tlie  infuriated  people  broke 
out  into  a  rebellion  (A.  D.  66),  which  ter- 
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minated  in  the  total  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  state.  September  7,  A.  D.  70, 
'ntus  took  Jerusalem  by  assault,  burned 
the  temple,  demolished  the  city,  and  sold 
into  slavery,  or  drove  into  exile,  all  the 
inhabitants  who  escaped  death.  About 
110,000  Jews  perished  during  the  siege 
and  at  the  destruction  of  Jenisalem. 
There  was  no  suffering  which  this  un- 
happy people  did  not  undergo.  Those 
Jews  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tains and  the  ruins,  were  compelled,  after 
many  unsuccessful  efforts,  to  abandon 
their  couniry,  now  changed  into  a  barren 
desert.  The  remnants  of  the  nation, 
scattered  over  all  the  earth,  still  possessed 
advantages  which  could  belong  to  no 
other  people  in  similar  unhappy  circum- 
stances.  Their  natural  ingenuity  and  in- 
dustry, the  strength  of  their  religious  zeal, 
the  literary  treasures  of  their  holy  writ- 
ings, secured  to  them  every  where  admit- 
tance and  success,  and  preserved  then* 
national  character.  They  found  prose- 
lytes and  old  believers  in  all  countries  of 
Ae  Roman  empire,  and  in  the  East,  as 
far  as  the  Ganges,  where  those  who  had 
settled,  during  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
had  gready  multiplied.  Eg3rpt,  and  all 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  were  filled 
^th  Jewish  colonies,  and  in  the  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  of  Greece  and  Italy,  were 
thousands  enjoying  the  rights  of  citizens. 
Thus,  by  their  mutual  connexions,  and  by 
their  holy  books,  they  became  the  invol- 
untary instruments  of  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  which  but  few  of  their  own 
Dumber  embraced.  They  were  not  re- 
quired to  receive  it  by  the  Roman  empe- 
lOfB.  Under  the  emperor  Julian,  they 
ventured  to  make  preparations  for  a  new 
temple  in  Jenisalem,  which  had  been  re- 
built by  Adrian,  under  the  name  of  Mlia 
Ciqniolintu  Although  this  attempt  failed, 
they  derived  great  advantages  from  their 
sanhedrim,  revived  at  Tiberias,  and  their 
patriarchates  (presidencies  of  the  sanhe- 
drim), which  were  established — one  at 
TSbenas,  for  the  Western  Jews  (429),  the 
other  for  the  Jews  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
fiist  at  Mahalio,  afterwards  at  Bagdad. 
The  former  was  hereditary,  the  latter 
elective  by  the  sanhedrim  at  Bagdad. 
The  incumbent  of  the  latter,  which  sub- 
asted  till  1088,  was  called  aichTnalciareh 
(prince  of  the  captivity).  These  two  pa- 
triarchates became  points  of  union,  and 
their  flourishing  academies  in  the  East  serv- 
ed as  seminaries  for  their  learned  rabbins. 
One  of  the  works  of  these  scholars  was 
the  collection  of  the  traditionary  exposi- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament,  and  additions 


to  it,  which  veas  begun,  A.  D.  200,  by 
rabbi  Juda  the  Holy  (Hakkadosh),  com- 
pleted A.  D.  500,  and  received,  under  the 
name  of  the  Thlntud,  as  a  rule  of  faith,  by 
the  scattered  communities  of  Jews.  It 
requires  that  wherever  12  adults  reside 
together  in  one  place,  they  shall  erect  a 
synagogue ;  and,  since  the  destruction  of 
the  temple  had  put  an  end  to  sacrifices, 
they  are  to  serve  the  God  of  their  fathers 
by  a  multitude  of  prayers,  and  little  for- 
malities, amidst  the  daily  occupations  of 
life.  This  book  of  law  allows  usury, 
treats  agriculture  and  grazing  with  con- 
tempt, requires  the  strictest  separation 
from  other  people,  commits  the  govern- 
ment to  the  rabbins,  as  the  teachers  and 
nobles,  and  inculcates  a  corrupt  moral 
system,  which  has  degraded  the  character 
of  the  great  mass  of  this  unfortunate  peo- 
ple, rendered  them  dangerous  to  those 
among  whom  they  live,  and  obstructed 
their  naturalizauon,  even  where  they  enjoy 
the  greatest  privileges.  This  applies  to 
the  Rabbiuites  (that  is,  the  followers  of 
the  Talmud),  to  which  sect  nearly  all  the 
European  Jews  lielong.  The  sect  of  the 
Canutes,  who  reject  the  Talmud,  and 
hold  to  the  law  of  Moses  only,  are  less 
numerous,  and  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
East,  in  Turkey  and  Eastern  Russia, 
liunng  the  decline  of  civilization  in  Eu- 
roj)e,  where  the  Jews  had  setded  as  colo- 
nists, even  under  the  Romans,  and  had 
penetrated  as  far  as  Gaul  and  Greimany, 
owing  to  the  slave-trade,  they  preserved 
a  certain  degree  of  civilization  by  means 
of  their  schools,  which,  during  the  confu- 
sion consequent  on  the  destrucdon  of  the 
old,  and  the  formation  of  new  states,  by 
the  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  not  only 
preserved  their  existence,  but  obtained 
them  influence  and  authority.  They 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  old  world,  and,  as  money- 
lenders and  brokers,  were  oflen  of  great 
importance  to  princes  and  nobles;  and, 
during  the  dreadful  persecutions  which 
they  underwent  from  the  cruelty  of  the 
Christians,  even  after  the  seventh  century, 
they  still  continued  prosperous  in  those 
countries,  even  during  the  periods  in 
which  they  suffered  most.  Their  own 
usury,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  Christians, 
rather  than  religious  hatred,  were  the 
true  causes  of  these  persecutions.  The 
most  dreadful  crimes,  and  all  public 
calamities,  were  attributed  to  them  by  the 
Christians,  as  a  pretext  for  ridding  them- 
selves of  troublesome  creditors,  or  for  ob- 
taining possession  of  their  treasures,  either 
by  their  execution  or  banishment;   but 
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their  wealtli  and  adroitness  had  rendered 
them  so  important,  that  tliey  were  always 
able,  evenmally,  to  secure  the  protection 
of  spiritual  and  temporal  nders.  They 
lived  more  happily  among  the  Moham- 
medans, although  they  were  distinguished 
by  dishonorable  badges,  and  oppressed  bv 
heavy  taxes;  and,  during  the  Moorish 
supremacy  in  Spain,  their  prosperity  was 
increasing,  and  their  learning  flourishuig. 
(See  Rabbinical  Language  and  lAterature,) 
In  the  cities  of  France,  Gennany  and 
Italy,  after  the  eleventh  century,  particu- 
lar streets,  and  enclosed  places,  were  as- 
signed to  them,  in  consequence  of  which, 
in  die  persecutions  during  the  crusades, 
thousands  often  fell  victims  at  once  to  the 
popular  fury.  Decrees  of  councils,  and 
the  ordinances  of  secular  rulers,  repeated- 
ly declared  the  Jews  incapable  of  enjoy- 
ing the  civil  rights  of  Christians,  and  of 
holding  public  offices.  They  could  no 
where  be  domiciliated,  nor  attached  to 
any  guild  or  corporation  ;  but,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  payment  of  certain  sums 
of  money,  they  enjoyed  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  sovereign,  who,  in  his 
nnancial  embarrassments,  obliged  them 
to  make  repeated  contributions.  In  Grer- 
many,  they  paid  a  considerable  tax,  in 
return  for  which  they  were  protected,  as 
the  money  agents  {Kammerknechie)  of  the 
holy  Roman  empire,  as  they  are  denomV- 
nated  in  an  imperial  letter  of  protection. 
Their  conversion  to  Christianity  could 
not  be  effected  by  such  treatment.  In 
Spain  and  Portu^,  indeed,  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  yielded  to 
force,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be  bap- 
tized en  masse ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  storm 
was  over,  they  were  seen  again  in  the 
synagogues.  The  superstition  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  whose  worship  of 
saints  and  relics  must  have  appeared  to 
tiiem  idolatry,  might  well  persuade  them 
that  their  own  pure  monotiieism  was 
more  rational  and  scriptural.  From  this 
circumstance,  and  from  their  pride  in  the 
antiquity  of  their  nation  and  constitution, 
we  may  hifer  how  many  of  those  who 
])ub1icly  professed  to  be  converts,  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  were  caUed,  in  Portugal,  new 
Christians^  and  who  might  attam  to  a  no- 
ble rank,  and  even  to  high  church  digni- 
ties, were  still,  in  private,  Jews,  continu- 
ing scrupulously  to  observe  the  Mosaic 
ceremonies.*    The  Portuguese  Jews,  on 

*  It  is  well  known  that  the  literature  of  Spain 
is  much  indebted  to  the  Jews.  A  list  of  authors 
of  Hebrew  origin  gives  661  on  philolog}',  20  on 
nstrologv,  67  commentators  or  expositors,  84  on 
philosophy,  52  in  grammar;  36  on  medicine,  18 


account  of  their  connexion  with  these 
secret  adherents  to  Judaism,  have  been 
particularly  respectable,  and  are  in  pos- 
session of  large  landed  estates.  The 
Dutch  Jews,  chiefly  fuptives  from  Portu- 
gal, were  once  distinguished  for  their  im- 
mense wealUj.  The  Polish  (who,  since 
1264,  have  been  in  possession  of  impor- 
tant privileges,  and  have  been  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  industr}'  of  the  cities) 
and  the  Russian  (now  the  most  nume- 
rous) have  possessed  themselves  of  nearly 
all  the  commerce ;  also  of  the  inns,  the 
beer  and  brandy  shops,  and,  in  some 
places,  of  the  post-offices.  The  German 
Jews,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  the 
commercial  cities  and  cor]K>rations,  have 
kept  only  the  gleanings  of  the  retail  trade. 
In  all  places,  the  Jews  have  a  peculiar 
character.  Their  confinement  to  employ- 
ments which  dej)end  principally  on  inge- 
nuity and  cunning,  has  had  a  debasing 
effect  on  the  great  body  of  them.  In 
modem  times,  however,  distinguished 
scholars,  philosophers,  artists^  physicians 
and  merchants  have  been  found  among 
them;  as  Spinoza,  Moses  Mendelssohn, 
David  Friedlilnder,  Moses  Kuh,  &c. 
The  philosophical  spirit  of  the  last  Italfof 
the  18th  century  first  began  to  acknowl- 
edge the  rj.2riits  of  the  Jews.  Plans  for  the 
improveni.iir  of  their  political  and  moral 
condition  were  (Hscussed,  and  afterwards, 
by  tiie  benevolence  of  some  governments, 
carried  into  execution,  but  with  little,  and 
oflen  with  no  success.  The  only  conse- 
quence of  the  great  sanhedrim,  to  which 
the  emperor  iVapoleon  summoned  100 
rich  Jews  (1806),  was  an  imperied  decree, 
soon  afler,  declaring  those  Jews  only  to 
be  French  citizens  who  were  occupied  in 
some  useful  employinent ;  but  they  were 
still  drawn  as  conscripts.  The  Giermaii 
princes  were  more  desirous  to  give  the 
rights  of  citizenship  to  die  Jews.  The 
disabilities  to  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  subject,  were  removed;  civil  privi- 
leges were  granted  to  them ;  the  Israel- 
itish  consistory  was  established  in  Cafisel, 
under  the  Westphalian  government,  for 
the  improvement  of  their  worship  and 
their  schools.  Still  more  important  are 
the  improvements  in  the  Je^vish  schools 
in  Austria,  where  there  are  academies  for 
rabbins  at  Prague  and  Lemberg ;  in  Bava- 
ria, where  there  is  a  similar  institution,  at 
Fiirth;  and  in  the  Prussian  states,  where 

hlstorian.4,  52  jurists,  18  inathemalicianSr  57 
poets,  8  on  rhetoric,  68  on  the  Talmud,  19  theo- 
logians, and  73  translators. — Journal  of  the  Lite- 
rary Convention,  held  at  New  Y  )rk.  Appendix, 
No.  I  (New  York,  1831). 
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they  acquired  ail  civil  rights  in  1811. 
Hiere  is  no  distinction  whatever  between 
Jews  and  Christians  by  the  constitution 
of  the  U.  States,  but,  in  some  of  the  states, 
certain  officers,  as  the  governor,  counsel- 
lors, representatives,  ore  required  to  pro- 
fess, under  oath,  their  belief  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  In  England,  the  Jew  bill, 
passed  in  1753,  enabling  Jews  to  prefer 
bills  of  naturalization  in  parliament,  with- 
out receiving  the  sacrament,  was  re])ealed 
the  next  year.  In  May,  1890,  an  attempt 
was  made,  in  parliament,  to  remove  the 
civil  disabilities  affecting  the  Jews,  but 
was  opposed  by  the  ministry,  and  the 
question  was  lost.  In  France,  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies  voted,  in  1830,  that  the 
Jewish  nunisters  of  wonship  should  be 
paid  from  the  public  chest,  liKe  the  Chris-* 
tian.  In  Germany,  a  number  of  Jews 
have  lately  abandoned  the  system  of  the 
rabbins,  and  performed  divine  worship  in 
the  German  language,  in  a  manner  ap- 
proaching that  of  the  Christians.  Ham- 
hurg  is  the  seat  of  this  society.  In  gen- 
etai,  the  Jews  in  Europe,  without  re- 
nouncing their  reli^on,  have,  more  than 
formerly,  shown  a  disposition  to  adopt 
Christian  refinement,  while  their  brethren 
among  the  Moliommedans  and  heathens 
shore  the  barbarism  of  their  masters. 
By  the  ukase  of  March,  1817,  important 
privileges  are  conferred  on  the  Jews  in 
Russia  who  embrace  Christionitv.  Land 
is  given  to  them  gratuitously,  where  they 
may  setde  under  the  name  of  The  Society 
oflsraditiak  CkrisHans,  They  are  imme- 
mately  subject  to  a  court  at  Petersburg, 
appointed  by  the  emperor,  are  exempt 
irom  military  service,  from  having  soldiers 
quartered  on  them,  from  all  taxes  for  20 
years,  and  may  engage  in  any  trade  with- 
out beinf  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the 
emit.  (For  the  institutions  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews,  oi^nating  m  Eng- 
land, see  Miasiofis,)  The  following  is 
an  estimate  of  the  number  of  Jews  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  world,  taken  from  the 
Weunor  Epkemeriden  Geograpkischen : — 
Europe ;  in  Russia  and  Poland,  658,809 ; 
Austria,  453,524;  European  Turkey, 
321,000;  States  of  the  Gennan  Confed- 
eration, 138,000 ;  Prussia,  134,000 ;  Neth- 
eriands,  80,000;  France,  60,000;  Italy, 
3t5,000;  Great  Britain,  12,000;  Cracow, 
7300;  Ionian  Isles,  7000;  Deiimark, 
6000;  Switzerland,  1970;  Sweden,  450: 
total  number  of  Jews  in  Europe, 
1^18,053»  or  a  proportion  of  113th  part  of 
the  population,  calculated  at  J^,000,000. — 
Ma;  Asiatic  Turkey,  300,000;  Arabia, 
200,000;  Hindostan,  100,000;  China, 
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60,000;  Turkestan,  40,000;  province  of 
Iran,  35,000 ;  Russia  in  Asia,  3000 :  total, 
738,000.— *^c;  Morocco  and  Fez, 
300,000 ;  Tunis,  130,000 ;  Algiere,  30,000 
Abyssinia,  20,000;  Tripoli,  12,000 
Egypt,  12,000:  total,  504,000.— ^^mmca 
North  America,  5000;  Netherlandish 
colonies,  500  ;  Demerara  and  Essequibo, 
200:  total,  5700.  New  Holland,  50.  Grand 
total,  3,218,000.  Other  estimates  carry 
the  number  to  five  or  even  six  millions. 
The  black  Jev^rs,  in  the  E^t  Indies,  are 
natives,  and  slaves  who  have  embraced 
Judaism. — See  Basnage,  HisUnredesJuifs, 
from  the  Christian  era  to  1716  (fifteen 
volumes) ;  J.  M.  Joet's  History  of  the  b- 
raeHtes  since  ike  Time  of  the  Maccabees, 
(Berlin,  1820 — 1826,  seven  volumes,  fix)m 
105  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  1320.)  On  the 
civil  condition,  commerce  and  literature 
of  the  Jews  in  France,  Spain  and  Italy, 
during  the  middle  oges,  fit>m  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth  to  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  see  Arthur  Beugnot,  Les 
Juifs  (TOccident,  &c.  (Paris,  1824).  The 
best  religious  histoiy  of  the  Jevtrs  is 
Peter  Beer's  History,  Doctrines  and 
Opinions  of  all  the  reli^ous  Sects  that 
have  existed  or  do  exist  omong  the 
Jews,  ond  of  the  mystical  Doctrine  of  the 
Cabbala  (Briinn,  1822,  two  ports).  See 
Zeo's  History  of  the  Jeivish  States  (Berlui, 
1828) ;  see  also  the  Hebrew  CommomoeaUk, 
translated  from  Jahn's  Biblische  ArtMolO' 
gie  (Andover,  1828),  and  Milman's  History 
of  the  Jews  (London,  1829.) 

Jeimsk  Law.  The  sources  of  the  Jew-' 
ish  law  are  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  Tal- 
mud (q.  v.) ;  hence  the  rabbis  are  the  Jew- 
ish law}'ers.  The  Jewish  law,  in  all  its 
extent,  is  very  complicated,  and  full  of 
niceties.  In  some  countries  of  Europe, 
the  Jews  enjoy  a  separate  jurisdiction  to  a 
certain  degree,  and  inherit  according  to 
their  own  law.  (a)  The  Jewish  matrimo- 
nial contract  is  made  partly  in  writuig  and 
before  witnesses,  and  partiy  by  the  deliv- 
ery of  a  ring  to  the  bride  from  the  bride- 
groom. The  husband  acquires  a  risht  to 
every  thing  which  his  wife  obtains  by  la- 
bor or  otherwise ;  he  has  also  the  use  of 
the  fortune  which  she  possessed  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage,  ana  is  her  sole  heir. 
Testaments  are  governed  by  the  princi- 
ples of  the  donatto  inter  vivos  and  the  do- 
natio mortis  causcL,  sccordin?  os  the  wiU 
was  made,  in  a  state  of  health,  or  of  dan- 
gerous sickness.  The  rules  of  legal  de- 
scent among  tlie  Jews  are  as  followK : — 
(aa)  Among  the  descendants,  the  sons  and 
their  male  descendants  inherit  first ;  after 
them  the  daughters,  and,  in  case  of  there 
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being  none,  the  female  descendants  in  the 
next  degree,  [hh)  After  the  descendants 
follows  the  father;  if  he  is  dead,  the 
brothers  of  the  deceased  and  their  de- 
scendants, and,  in  failure  of  all  these 
elates,  the  sisters  of  the  deceased  and 
their  descendants.  Persons  related  bv 
the  mother's  side  never  inherit  from  each 
other  :  children  may  inherit  from  the 
mother ;  the  mother  never  can  from  the 
children.  Legitimate  children  do  not  ex- 
clude illegitimate,  even  if  the  fruit  of  an 
incestuous  connexion,  unless  the  mother 
of  the  illegitimate  children  is  a  slave,  or 
not  of  Jewish  blood  ;  in  which  case,  the 
children  do  not  inherit  from  the  fatlier  in 
any  event  The  first-bom  son  receives  a 
double  ^aro  of  the  property  which  the 
fiither  actually  possessed,  not,  however,  of 
uncollected  debts.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
has  to  bear  also  a  double  share  of  the 
debts  due  from  his  father.  If  the  fim- 
bom  dies  before  the  division  takes  place, 
his  right  of  primogeniture  falls  to  his  de- 
scendants. Any  one  mav  renounce,  sell 
or  give  away  his  right  of  primogeniture. 
The  hereditary  succession  of  theiiusband 
and  wife  is  regulated  by  the  time  of  the 
continuance  of  the  marriage,  (c)  Every 
grant  must  be  pubhc,  and  the  property  be 
regularly  transferred  ;  to  annul  a  legal 
grant,  a  new  grant,  with  proper  formahties, 
is  requisite.  A  verbal  grant  is  binding 
only  when  made  by  a  very  sick  person,  or 
one  in  imminent  danger.  A  Jew  attains 
his  majority  at  the  age  of  13  years  and 
one  day,  if  he  has  obviously  reached  the 
period  of  puberty.  A  Jewessa,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  is  of  age  at  12  years. 
A  Jew  is  not  allowed  to  engage  in  com- 
merce before  his  20th  year.  The  girl  re- 
mains, until  she  is  full  grown,  under  the 
paternal  authority,  when  the  father  may 
give  her  in.  marriage,  a^nst  her  knowl- 
edge and  wish.  According  to  the  laws  of 
several  countries,  full  afe  of  Jews  is  the 
same  as  that  of  otlier  inhabitants. 

Jews-Harp  is  a  kind  of  musical  in- 
strument held  between  the  teeth,  which 
gives  a  sound  by  the  motion  of  a  spring 
of  iron,  which,  being  struck  by  tlie  hand, 
pla)rs  against  the  breatli.  "  The  Jews- 
trump,"  says  a  diligent  investigator  of  such 
matters,  "seems  to  take  its  name  from 
the  nation  of  the  Jews,  and  is  vulgarly 
believed  to  be  one  of  their  instruments  of 
music.  But,  upon  inquiry,  you  will  not 
find  any  such  instrument  as  this  described 
by  the  authors  that  treat  of  Jewish  music. 
In  short,  this  instrument  is  a  mere  boy's 
plaything,  and  incapable,  of  itself,  of  being 
joined  either  with  a  voice  or  any  other  in- 


still ment  ;  and  I  conceive  the  present  or- 
thography to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
French  feu  tromve,  a  trump  to  play  witli. 
And  in  the  Belgic  or  Low  Dutch,  from 
whence  come  inanv  of  our  toys,  a  trump 
is  a  rattle  for  childi'en.  Sometimes  they 
will  call  it  a  Jews-harp  ;  and  another  ety- 
mon given  of  it  is  u  jcaos-harp,  because 
the  place  where  it  is  played  upon  is  be- 
tween the  jaws."  {Pf^g^  Anonymiana, 
i,  82.)      . 

Jezirah,  in  the  Cabala,  is  the  third 
world,  the  worid  of  the  thinking  sub- 
stances. In  the  Cabalistic  theology,  it  \s 
also  the  name  of  a  book,  in  six  chapters, 
which  treats  of  the  world,  of  motion,  of 
time  and  of  tlie  soul.  It  is  extremely  ol>- 
scure ;  every  thing  in  it  is  expressefl 
in  numbers  and  letters.  One  tradition 
makes  the  patriarch  Abraham  the  author. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  and  Sanhe- 
drim, and,  therefore,  must  have  existed 
before  the  Talmud.  This  book  is  ven* 
short,  and  many  editions  have  been  pub- 
Ushed.  The  liiist  edition  is  by  Rittaneel 
(Amsterdam,  1642),  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion, equally  incomprehensible. 

Jidda  or  Judda  ;  a  considerable  com- 
mercial haven  of  Arabia,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Red  sea.  It  may  be  considered  as  the 
port  of  Mecca,  and  is  supported  partly  by 
carrying  on  the  trade  with  India  and 
Egypt,  and  partly  by  the  concourse  of 
pilgrims  from  the  coast,  and  of  those 
from  the  opposite  regions  of  Africa,  who 
cross  at  Suakem  to  reach  this  fomed  sect 
of  Mohammedan  pilgrimage.  It  is  situated 
in  a  barren,  sandy  district,  destitute  of 
water.  The  streets  are  verj'  narrow.  The 
entrance  to  the  road  is  full  of  shoals,  and 
it  is  dangerous  to  attempt  going  in  with- 
out a  pilot  The  English  trade  here  was 
fonneiiy  considerable  ;  but  numerous  ex- 
actions have  now  reduced  it  to  a  low  ebb. 
The  Americans  have  some  commerce  with 
this  place.  Lon.  39°  IS'  E. ;  lat  2P  2Jy 
N.  (For  further  infonnation,  see  Burck- 
hardt's  TVavels  in  ^raincu) 

JiHOiV,  or  GiHON,or  Sihon,  or  Amol,  or 
Amc  (anciently  Oxua) ;  a  river  of  Central 
Asia,  which  rises  from  mountains  between 
Great  Bucharia  and  Chinese  Tartary,  and, 
afler  a  N.  W.  course  of  more  than  1200 
miles,  flows  into  the  kke  of  Aral.  The 
cities  of  Samarcand,  Bucharia,  Tenned, 
Balk  and  Gaur  are  on  its  branches.  It 
has  been  generally  l)elieved,  that  it  for- 
merly flowed  into  tlie  Caspian  sea,  and 
that  its  course  was  turned  mto  its  present 
channel  by  the  Tai-tars,  according  to  some, 
before  the  16th  centun',  but  according  to 
others,  about  1719.  ^his  opinion  is  re- 
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jected  by  Malte-Brun,  and  other  geogra- 
phers, who  znatDtain  that  the  Jihon  al- 
ways flowed  into  the  lake  of  Aral,  and 
that  the  rejected  opinion  was  formed  and 
propagated  by  persons  whose  knowledge 
was  imperfect,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  form  of  the  Caspian  sea,  or  the  exist- 
ence of  the  lake  of  Aral. 

JoAB,  son  of  David's  sister,  and  his  first 
general,  fought  valiantly  for  David,  but 
often  siiowed  a  revengeful  and  artful 
spirit ;  for  instance,  against  Abner  (2 
Soanudj  iii,  27,  39)  and  Ainasa  (2  Samuel^ 
XX,  9,  seq.J.  His  services  secured  him  the 
fevor  of  David,  though  that  king  was  of- 
ten offended  with  lum  (2  Samvd,  xviii, 
33,  xix,  4).  After  David's  death,  he  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Adonia,  and  was  killed 
in  the  temple,  by  the  altar,  at  the  command 
of  Solomon  (1  Kings j  ii,  28,  seq.). 

Joachim  Murat.    (See  MurcU.) 

JOACHIMSTHALER.      (See  DoHoT.) 

Joan,  the  papess,  according  to  a  stor>- 
long  believed,  but  now  acknowledged  to 
be  a  fiction,  was  a  native  of  Mentz,  of 
the  name  of  Gilberta  or  Agnes,  who,  fall- 
ing in  love  with  an  Englishman  at  Fulda, 
went  to  travel  with  him,  studied  at  Athen.s, 
and  visited  Rome.  Continuing  to  conceal 
her  sex,  she  took  the  name  Johannes 
AngelicuSj  and  rose,  by  her  talents,  from 
the  station  of  a  notary  to  the  papal  chair, 
under  the  name  of  John  VIII  (854  to 
856,  between  Leo  IV  and  Benedict  III). 
She  governed  well,  but,  ha\ing  become 
pregnant  by  a  servant,  or,  according  to 
some,  by  a  cardinal,  she  was  deliv- 
ered in  a  solemn  procession,  and  died 
on  the  spot,  near  tlie  Coliseum,  which 
place  the  popes  are  said  to  have  avoid- 
ed ever  after  in  their  processions.  This 
story,  first  related  by  Marianus  Sco- 
tus,  in  his  Ckromcon  (in  the  12th  centur)), 
is  not  mentioned  by  any  contemporarj- 
writer  hostile  to  the  papal  see,  and  is  gen- 
erally considered,  since  BlondelFs  Eclair- 
cissemcTU  sur  une  Femnie,  as  a  mere  fable. 
The  examination  on  the  sdla  stercoraria* 
perhaps  gave  rise  to  this  story  ;  perhaps 
it  is  a  satire  on  the  barefaced  profligacy 
of  some  popes  ;  perhaps  it  is  a  fruit  of 
the  excitement  against  the  popes,  which 
became  very  genera]  in  the  13th  century  ; 
odiers  still  have  thought  it  to  be  an  al- 
legory of  the  decretals  of  the  pseudo  Isi- 

*  From  the  lime  of  Honorius  II,  lOGl  to  Leo 
X,  the  popes  were  actually  obliged,  after  iheir 
election,  to  seat  themselves  upon  a  stool  with  an 
opening,  where  ihoy  were  examini'd  by  the 
youngest  deacon,  in  order  to  determine  that  they 
were  males,  with  their  orjgfans  perfect,  because  no 
mutUated  person  can  be  a  member  of  the  Catho- 
lic priesthood. 


dore,  then  brought  to  light.  Clemens  Syl- 
vius first  showed  the  falsehood  of  the 
story,  Sf>anheini  defended  the  account  in 
his  De  Johanna  Papissa,  Gibbon  says, 
**  Till  the  refonnation,  the  tale  was  repeat- 
ed and  believed  without  offence,  and  Jo- 
an's female  statue  long  occupied  her  place 
among  the  popes,  in  the  cadiedral  of  Si- 
enna. She  has  been  annihilated  by  two 
learned  Protestants,  Bloudell  and  Bayle ; 
but  their  brethren  were  scandahzed  by 
this  equitable  and  generous  criticism. 
SiMinheim  and  L'Enfant  attempted  to  save 
this  poor  engine  of  controversy  ;  and 
even  Mosheim  condescends  to  cherish 
some  doubt  and  suspicion." 

Joan  of  Arc  (Jeanne  cTAre) ;  the  Maid 
of  Orleans.  The  belief,  prevalent  in  the 
middle  ages,  that  particular  individuals 
were  gifled  with  supernatural  powers,  as 
instiuments  of  a  higher  will,  explains  the 
extraoi'dindr}''  character  and  conduct  of 
the  maid  of  Orleans.  Afler  the  death  of 
Charles  VI,  king  of  France,  in  1422, 
Henry  VI  of  England,  then  a  child  of 
nine  montiis  old,  was  proclaimed  king  of 
France,  according  to  the  ti-eatv  of  Troyes 
(1420);  his  uncle,  the  duke  V  Bedford, 
acted  as  rcffent.  France  had  l)een  dis- 
tracted, for  42  years,  by  civil  dissensions. 
On  one  side  were  queen  Isabella,  tiie 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  England  ;  on  the 
other,  the  dauphin  Charles,  who  had  been 
abandoned  by  his  own  motiier,  was  sup- 
ported by  the'  Orleans  party.  This  divis- 
ion, and  die  talents  of  the  English  gene- 
rals, the  earls  of  Somei^et,  Warwick, 
Salisbur}',  Suffolk,  Arundel,  Talbot  and 
Fastolfe,  had  reduced  nearly  all  France  to 
the  dominion  of  England.  The  dauphin, 
a  youth  of  19,  was  crowned  at  Poictiers 
as  kmg  Charles  VII.  He  possessed  many 
qualities  proper  for  interesting  his  coun- 
trymen in  his  favor,  and  was  wanting  on- 
ly in  firmness  and  resolution.  Still  he 
maintained  himself  in  France  for  die 
space  of  seven  ye^u*.  At  length,  Bourges, 
and  the  terriioiy  belonging  to  it,  were 
nearly  all  that  remained  to  him.  Paiis 
and  the  north  of  Fi-ance,  as  far  as  the 
Loire,  were  in  possession  of  the  English. 
Salisbuiy  had  been  besieging  Orleans 
since  Oct.  12,  1428.  The  city  was  brave- 
ly defended  by  Gaucour.  Its  fall  would 
have  ruined  the  cause  of  Charles.  In  the 
valleys  of  the  Vosges,  on  the  old  frontiers 
of  Lorraine,  in  the  village  of  Domremy  la 
Pucelle  (q.  v.),  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse, 
lived  a  peasant  girl,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  whoso 
parents  were  common  coimtiy  people  of 
reputable  character,  and  in  good  circum- 
stances for  their  station.     In  tiie  midst  of 
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rimid  and  superstitious  persons,  who  were 
in  continual  trouble  and  alarm  at  the  mis- 
fortunes of  their  country,  Joan  was  quiet- 
ly occupied  in  domestic  employments,  and 
sometimes  in  driving  the  cattle  to  pasture. 
Her  history  has  been  very  minutely  traced. 
The  third  volume  of  the  Notices  and  Ex- 
tracts from  Manuscripts  in  the  libraiy  of 
the  king,  by  De  I'Averdy  (Paris,  1790, 4to.), 
contains  whatever  is  important  respecting 
her,  taken  from  28  manuscripts  relating  to 
her  trial  and  condenmation.  She  was  of 
a  delicate  frame,  and  uncommon  sensibil- 
ity of  temperament  This,  perhaps,  was 
heightened  by  the  circumstance  of  her 
being  exempt  from  the  common  law  of 
her  sex ;  and  Dufresnoy  has  remarked 
how  this  circumstance  and  her  spirit  of 
devotion  may  account  for  her  visions. 
Her  enthusiasm,  and  her  habits  of  solitary 
meditation,  explain  the  angelic  voices  and 
visions  of  the  maid.  While  her  compan- 
ions were  sporting  beneath  the  Fairies' 
tree,  the  beautiful  May  (U  beau  Mai  ou 
Parbre  des  fies),  not  far  from  the  fountain 
of  Domremy — a  tree  which  was  once  sa- 
cred to  the  Druids,  and  famous  in  many  a 
ghostly  tale — Joan  was  singing  and  danc- 
ing by  herself,  in  pious  enthusiasm,  and 
binding  garlands  for  the  holy  virgin,  in  the 
litde  chapel  of  **  our  Lady  of  Bellemont," 
which  she  usually  vimted  on  Saturday. 
She  was  never  a  servant,  at  least  not  in  an 
inn.  The  English  chroniclers  have  mis- 
represented these  facts ;  and  Hume  is  also 
in  error  with  regard  to  her  age.  The 
beautiful  Joan  v^as  but  18  when  she  went 
to  the  dauphin  at  Chinon  in  Touraine. 
Commanded,  as  she  asserted,  by  a  vision 
of  our  lady  of  Bellemont,  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Orleans,  and  to  conduct  Charles  to 
Rheims  to  be  crowned,  she  presented  her- 
self in  February,  1429,  to  tlie  governor 
of  Vaucouleur,  Robert  of  Baudricourt, 
who  at  first  thought  her  possessed,  and 
twice  dismissed  her;  but  upon  her  return- 
ing a  third  time,  he  sent  her  to  Chinon 
wth  letters  of  recommendation.  Hero 
the  dauphin  ordered  her  to  be  examined 
by  the  bishop  of  Meaux  and  John  Morin. 
She  is  also  said  to  have  immediately 
pointed  out  the  king,  whom  she  had  nev- 
er seen,  and  who  had  purposely  mixed 
among  his  courtiers,  and  to  have  repeated 
to  him  a  prayer  which  he  had  made  to  the 
vu*gin  Maiy.  It  is  certain  that  she  was 
examined  tor  three  weeks,  by  many  intel- 
ligent men,  coutisellors  of  parliament  and 
divines.  She  was  then  secretly  inspected 
by  the  dauphin's  mother-in-law  and  her 
court  ladies,  who  declared  her  to  be  a  true 
virgin  [gu*^  itait  vne  tntikre  et  trait  pu- 


cdle).  At  length,  being  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  her  claims,  D'Aulon,the  most  vir- 
tuous man  at  court,  was  appointed  to  be 
her  constant  attendant  and  brother  in 
arms,  and  she  received  pennission  to 
hasten  with  Dunois  to  the  delivenmce  of 
Orleans.  From  this  period,  she  appears 
the  finest  character  in  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages  of  France.  In  a  male  dr^s, 
armed  cap  a  pit,  she  bore  the  sword  and 
the  sacred  banner,  as  the  signal  of  victo- 
ry, at  the  head  of  the  army.  Still  no  un- 
feminine  cruelty  ever  stained  her  conduct 
She  was  wounded  several  times  herself, 
but  never  killed  any  one,  or  shed  any 
blood  vrith  her  own  hand.  There  ap- 
pears, as  Fr.  Schlegel  says  in  his  History 
of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  from  old  French 
Documents  (Gegckichte  der  Jungfrau  von 
Orkans,  aus  aUfranz.  ^uellen,  Berlin, 
1820),  there  appears  to  have  been  no  oth- 
er eartlily  passion  in  her  heart  than  devo- 
tion to  her  country,  to  the  descendant  of 
St  Louis,  and  the  sacred  lilies.  It  is 
showm  also,  by  the  documents  of  her  trial, 
and  of  the  revision  of  it,  in  1453,  that  she 
had  not  killed  any  of  the  enemy  with  her 
own  hand,  from  a  tendeniess  of  conscience, 
and  was  even  more  anxious  about  the 
souls  than  the  bodies  of  the  English  who 
were  slain.  Nevertheless,  it  would  seem 
from  some  passages  of  Lenglet  Dufresnoy 
(Histovre  de  Jeanne  d^Jhrc,  Vkrge  Henme^ 
Paris,  1753,  and  Amsterdam,  1759),  that 
she  did  not  always  cany  the  banner,  and 
actually  made  use  of  the  consecrated 
sword  in  case  of  necessity.  This  sword 
vras  taken  by  her  directions  from  the 
church  of  St  Catharine  at  Fierbois,  where, 
according  to  the  story,  nobody  had  before 
known  of  its  existence.  Afler  sunset,  she 
avoided  the  company  of  men,  passed  her 
nights  with  women,  and  kept  all  loose 
females,  as  much  ns  possible,  away  fronn 
the  camp.  The  general  belief  of  her  ele- 
vated mission,  of  which  she  herself  was 
piously  persuaded,  produced  the  most  ex- 
traordinary effects.  Resolute,  chivalrous, 
pious  and  brave,  looking  to  one  single  aim, 
she  was  skilfully  employed  by  the  gene- 
rals to  animate  the  army,  wlule  they  did 
»not  implicidy  follow  her  counsels.  The 
first  enterprise  was  successful.  With 
10,000  men,  under  the  command  of  St 
Severre,  Dunois  and  La  Hue,  she  march- 
ed from  Blois,  and,  on  the  29th  April, 
1429,  entered  Orleans  with  supplies.  By 
bold  sallies,  to  which  she  animated  the 
besieged,  the  English  were  forced  from 
their  intrenchments,  and  Suffolk  aban- 
doned the  siege  f  May  8, 1429).  Joan  next 
captured  several  places  in  the  enemy's 
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possession,  and  defeated  them  in  a  battle 
near  Patay,  where  general  Talbot  was 
taken,  and  the  valiant  Fastolfe  himself  was 
forced  to  fly.  Charles  entered  Rheims  in 
triumph.  At  the  anointing  and  coronation 
of  the  king,>  July  17,  Joan  stood  at  his 
side.  In  full  ai-mor,  and  bearing  the  ban- 
ner, she  took  the  office  of  a  constable,  and 
held  the  sword  over  the  king.  Her  com- 
mission having  been  thus  fulfilled,  she 
wished  to  return  to  her  home,  but  was 
prevailed  upon  to  stay.  All  France  now 
acknowledged  Charles  as  king ;  and  Bed- 
ford could  only  maintain  himself  by  valor 
and  prudence.  He  repulsed,  in  Septem- 
ber, the  assault  upon  Paris.  Here  Joan 
was  wounded,  and  Chai'les  retired  to 
Bourges.  A  title  of  nobihty  was  now 
conferred  on  the  heroine  and  her  family. 
She  was  first  called  DaliSj  then  Dvlis,fina, 
finally,  Dy  Lya  ;  her  coat  of  arms  con- 
tained two  golden  lilies  and  a  sword  point- 
ing upwards  and  bearing  a  crown.  Mean- 
while, Bedford  was  assembline  new  forces. 
Burgundy  and  Brittany  still  acknowledged 
tlie  young  king  Henry  VI,  who  had  been 
crowned  at  Paris.  Thus  strengthened, 
the  English  again  pushed  on  and  besieged 
Compi^gne.  The  maid  threw  herself  in- 
to the  town,  as  she  had  done  at  Orleans, 
but  in  a  sally,  May  25,  1431,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Burgundians.  She  sur- 
rendered to  Lyonnel,  the  bastard  of  Ven- 
dome.  She  was  at  first  confined  at  Cro- 
toy,  but  afterwards  at  Beaurevoir.  Upon 
hearing  that  she  was  to  be  delivered  to  the 
English  (king  Henry  having  paid  10,000 
livres  for  her^  she  attempted  to  escape  by 
leaping  from  a  window  of  the  castle,  and 
was  seriously  iniured.  In  this  condition, 
she  came  into  the  power  of  the  English. 
At  the  instigation  of  her  own  countrymen, 
Pierre  Cauchon,  bishop  of  Beauvais,  insti- 
tuted a  process  against  her,  and  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris  demanded  her  execution. 
She  was  condemned  by  the  church  as  a 
sorceress  and  heretic.  The  secular  arm 
had  no  control  over  this  decree.  De 
I'Averdy  gives  this  as  an  excuse  for  the 
inactivity  of  the  king,  who  made  little  ex- 
ertion in  behalf  of  the  heroine.  But  that 
light  and  indolent  prince  never  showed 
himself  zealous  and  constant  in  any  thing. 
After  four  months'  imprisonment, the  inno- 
cent enthusiast,  who  had  resolutely  defend- 
ed herself,  and  at  the  examination  had  nam- 
ed St.  Michael  as  tlie  angel  whose  voice 
she  had  heard  in  her  father's  garden,  in  her 
15th  year,  and  as  her  constant  guardian  and 
attendant,  was  sentenced,  by  the  inquisi- 
tors at  Rouen,  to  be  burnt  for  sorcery  and 
intercourse  with  infernal  spirits.     She  was 


carried.  May  24, 1431,  to  tlie  stake,  when 
her  courage  appeared  to  be  daunted.  She 
submitted  to  the  church,  and  declared  her 
revelations  to  be  the  work  of  Satan.  Her 
punishment  was  then  commuted  to  per- 
petual imprisonment.  But  pretexts  were 
soon  found  to  treat  her  as  a  relapsed  crim- 
inal, and,  as  such,  she  was  burnt  by  a  slow 
fire  at  Rouen,  May  30,  and  her  ashes  were 
thrown  into  the  Seine.  She  died  with 
undaunted  fortitude.  When  they  were 
putting  the  inquisition  cap  on  her  head, 
l)efore  going  to  the  pile,^  she  said  to  her 
attendant,  Maiti-e^  par  la  grace  de  Dieu^  ie 
serai  ce  soir  en  paradia.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion that,  when  she  expired,  a  white  dove 
was  seen  to  rise  from  the  pile.  Among 
the  divines  who  had  condenuied  her,  tliere 
was  only  one  Englishman,  the  bishop  of 
Winchester.  In  1450  and  1451,  measures 
were  taken  for  revising  the  process,  1455, 
the  relations  of  Joan  applied  for  a  reviaon* 
Pope  Calixtus  III  committed  tlie  affau'  to 
the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  the  bishops  of 
Palis  and  Coutance,  and  an  inquisitor. 
This  court  pronounced,  in  1456,  their  de- 
cision, that  the  12  articles  alleged  against 
her  were  false,  and  declared  her  entirely 
innocent.  Her  memory  was  prcsei-ved  by 
monuments.  In  the  market-place  at  Rou- 
en, thei-e  is  a  statue  of  her,  on  which,  un- 
der her  coat  of  arms,  is  the  inscription : 

RfS^ia  virgineo  de/endilur  ense  corona  ; 

Litia  rrirgineo  tuta  sub  ense  niterU. 
The  maiden's  sword  prolects  the  royal  crouii : 
Beneath   the    maiden's   sword  the  titles  sarely 
bloom. 

Accorduig  to  the  portrait  of  the  maid, 
which  Alex.  Lenoir  discovered  in  tlie 
tovni-house  at  Orleans,  where  there  is  al- 
so a  statue  of  her,  and  which  he  sent  to 
the  Paris  museum  of  French  monuments^ 
Auxpttits  AvgusHnSf  she  must  have  been 
exceedingly  wautiful.  Her  features  have 
a  soft  and'  enthusiastic  expression  ;  they 
have  what  the  French  call  VintirH  du 
cahne.  She  has  a  cap  with  feathers  on 
her  head,  and  is  holding  in  her  hands  a 
shield  and  the  consecrated  sword.  A 
monument,  with  her  bust,  in  marble,  was 
erected  to  her  in  Domremy,  September, 
1820.— See  Berriat  St.  Prix,  Jearme  d'Jlrc, 
ou  Coup  d'iEUmrhs  Rtvolviions  au  Tanps 
de  Charles  Viet  r//(Paris,18]7) ;  Lebiun 
des  Charniettes,  Hist,  de  Jeanne  (TJirc  (from 
original  documents,  Paris,  1817, 3  vols.) ; 
Jollois,  Hist,  abrigie  dela  Vie d  Explints de 
Jeanne  d'Arc  {Pans,  1821).— The  name  of 
the  maid  of  Orleans  is  no  less  celebrated 
in  the  annals  of  poetry.  The  epic  and 
romantic  character  of  this  subject   has 
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been  variously  managed  by  difTerent  au- 
thors. Chapelain,  a  contemporary  of  car- 
dinal Richelieu,  in  his  epic  poem,  La  Pttr 
celle,  sung  her  exploits  in  12  times  J 200 
wretched  verses,  as  Boileau  says.  In  1730, 
Voltaire  undertook  to  parody  the  mon- 
strous production  of  his  predecessor,  and, 
following  Shakspeare,  who  had  introduced 
this  subject  as  an  episode  in  the  First  Part 
of  his  Henry  VI,  where  he  represented 
the  maid  as  a  witch  in  confederacy  with 
evil  spirits,  he  turned  the  whole  stream  of 
his  impure  wit  upon  the  subject.  Thus 
was  |)roduced  th,at  too  well  known  mock 
heroic  poem,  which  Mercier  called  "a 
crime  against  the  nation"  (crime  arUi-nor 
tional).  It  first  appeared  in  print,  1757. 
The  nrst  poetical  attempt  towards  restoring 
a  subject,  thus  profaned  by  the  grossest  wit, 
to  its  native  dignity,  was  made  by  Robert 
Southey,  in  his  epic  Joan  of  Arc.  Du- 
menil's  Epopee  Jeanne  (TArc^  ou  la  France 
sauv6e  (Paris,  1818),  is  very  poor;  D^Av- 
rigny's  PucdU  (TOritanSy  a  tragedy,  has 
been  occasionally  performed  at  Paris ; 
Alex.  Soumet's  Jeanne  (TArc,  Tragidie  en 
cinq  AcUs  d  Vers,  appeared  in  1825.  But 
all  these  fall  infinitely  below  the  noble 
tragedy  of  Schiller,  Die  Jungfrau  von  Or- 
ha$i8,  which  first  appeared  in  1802.  He 
has  done  more  than  Calixtus  III  for  her 
fame  ;  he  has  restored  the  high-souled  en- 
thusiast to  her  rightful  place  in  the  age  of 
romance  to  which  she  belongs.  He  shows 
us  the  chivalrous  heroine  as  an  instrument 
of  Heaven,  engages  our  love  for  her,  and 
makes  her  fall  in  dorious  strife  with  her 
country's  foes.  Wetzel's  Joan  of  Arc,  a 
tragedy  (Leipsic,  1817),  adheres  more 
strictly  than  Schiller's  to  historical  truth. 
Lebrun  des  Charmettcs'  OrUamde,  a  poem 
in  28  cantos  (Paris,  1820),  is  modelled  af- 
ter the  drama  of  Schiller. 

JoANNiNA,  or  Janina;  the  capital  city 
of  Turkish  Albania  (Epirus),  on  the  lake 
of  Acheruaia,  in  which  there  is  an  island 
with  a  strong  castle,  where  resides  the 
pacha  of  Janina.  (See  Ali^  and  Greece, 
Revolution  of.)  The  city  has  a  Greek  arch- 
bishop, and  about  30,000  inhabitants,  most- 
ly Greeks,  who  carry  on  a  considerable 
commerce  with  Austria,  Russia,  and  the 
Ionian  Islands.  Joannina  was  formerly 
the  centre  of  the  literary  intercourse  be- 
tween the  modem  Greeks,  and  Italy, 
France  and  Gennany.  At  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  there  were  in  this  city  two 
celebrated  schools,  in  which  mathematics 
and  philosophy,  together  with  ancient 
Greek,  were  taught.  The  one  was  found- 
ed by  a  merchant,  Ghioni,  in  the  last  half 
of  the  17th  century,  the  other  about  1790. 


They  had  two  libraries  and  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history.  The  inhabitants  of  Joan- 
nina, who  are  among  the  best  informed 
and  most  industrious  of  the  Greeks,  de- 
posited the  funds  of  the  two  colleges  in 
the  treasury  of  Venice ;  but,  by  the  tall  of 
that  republic,  they  were  lost  The  schools 
were,  however,  maintained  by  the  gene- 
rosity of  three  Epirots  in  Russia — ^the 
brothers  Zosi  ma  and  Pikrosoy ;  the  schools 
also  received  the  interest  of  a  million  of 
rubles  deposited  in  Russia.  At  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  city  by  All  Pacha,  1620, 
the  buildings  belonging  to  these  institutions 
were  destroyed,  and  all  the  books  and 
manuscripts  which  tliey  contained,  among 
which  were  the  original  manuscripts  of  the 
geographer  Meletios,  a  native  of  Joan- 
nina, were  bunit  Besides  the  Greeks, 
there  are  in  Joannina  Mohammedans, 
Jews  and  Gypsies,  but  they  all  speak 
Greek. 

Job  (Hebrew  Hioh,  i. e.  the  8ufferer,the 
persecuted) ;  the  hero  of  an  ancient  Hebrew 
poem,  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  in 
the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  has 
been  much  disputed  whether  Job  is  a  real 
or  fictitious  personage ;  whether  the  poem 
is  epic,  didactic,  or  dramatic ;  who  is  the 
author ;  what  was  his  age  and  couutiy ; 
and  when  and  where  the  scene  is  laid. 
The  work  has  been  attributed  to  Job 
himself,  Moses,  Elihu,  Solomon  and  oth- 
ers. The  scene  of  the  poem  (the  land  of 
Uz)  is  supposed  to  be  in  Araoia;  but  the 
time  is  by  some  placed  in  the  ace  of  the 
patriarchs,  and  by  others,  afler  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  The  design  of  the  work 
seems  to  be  a  justification  of  divine  Provi- 
dence and  the  inculcating  a  submission  to 
the  divine  dispensations.  The  scene  is 
partly  in  heaven  and  partly  on  earth ;  the 
actors  are  Jehovah,  Satan,  Job,  and  his  four 
friends,  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  Zophar  and  Eli- 
hu. Job,  an  upright  man,  with  a  family  of 
seven  sons  and  three  daughters,  witli  large 
herds  and  numerous  servants,  is  suddenfy, 
with  the  pennission  of  Jehovah,  and  by 
the  agency  of  Satan,  deprived  of  his  pos- 
sessions and  his  childi*en,  yet  submits 
patiently  to  the  divine  will.  He  is  then 
further  tried  by  the  infliction  of  a  sore 
disease,  yet  is  silent.  Three  friends  come 
to  console  him ;  but,  struck  with  his  deso- 
late condition,  they  burst  into  lamentadons, 
and  sit  down  with  him  seven  days. in 
silence,  "for  they  see  that  his  grief  is 
very  great"  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the 
grief  of  Job  finally  brealcs  out  into  bitter 
compluiuts.  The  remainder  of  the  po- 
em is  occupied  with  the  answers  of  his 
friends,  and  his  replies  to  them,  until  tho 
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dose,  when  God  bimself  18  iDtroduced 
amweriDg  Job  out  of  a  whirlwiDd.  After 
this  event,  Job  lived  140  years,  became 
richer  than  he  had  been  before,  and  be- 
gat seven  eons  aiid  three  daughters.  The 
whole  poem  is  characterized  by  fresbneas 
and  truth  of  coloring,  aimplicity  and  dig- 
nity of  manner,  and  loftiness  and  purity 
of  sentiment.  Intensity  of  passion  is 
combined,  in  a  striking  manner,  with  deep 
views  of  the  nature  ofnian  and  the  provi- 
dence of  Qod.  Stuhlmann  (Hiob,  em  re- 
ligidges  Gedicht)  maintains  that  Moses 
could  not  have  been  the  author  of  the 
poem,  because  it  contains  no  allusions  to 
the  Mosaic  doctrines;  though  this  argu- 
ment seems  inconclusive,  because,  the 
scene  being  in  Arabia,  and  the  persons 
Arabian,  such  allusions  would  naturally 
be  avoided.  Doctor  Good  (The  Book  of 
Job,  firom  the  Hebrew,  with  Notes,  Lon- 
don, 1812)  considers  Moses  to  be  the 
author,  and  calls  it  a  Hebrew  epic.  An 
Amended  Version,  with  Notes,  by  Mr. 
Noyes,  was  published  in  Boston,  1827. 
(See  the  Introductions  of  Eichhom,  Rosen- 
mijller  and  Jahn.) 

JocASTA  (also  E^asta);  daughter  of 
Henceceus,  sister  of  Creon,  and  wife  of 
the  Theban  king:  Laius,  by  whom  she 
had  GSdipus.  After  having  unconscious- 
ly slain  his  own  father,  Laius,  (Edipus 
solved  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  and  re- 
ceived, as  his  reward,  the  hand  of  Jocasta, 
his  own  mother  (of  whicli'  circumstance 
he  was  ignorant).  After  the  error  was 
discovered,  Jocasta  hanged  herself  in 
despair.    (See  CSdipus,) 

JoDELLE,  EtJenne,  bom  at  Paris,  1532, 
wrote  the  first  regular  tragedies  and  com- 
edies for  the  French  stage.  Among  the 
former  nre  Cliopatre  captive  and  Didon, 
His  comedy  Euekne  was  praised  by  Ron- 
aard.  Though  Jodelle  enjoyed  tlie  favor 
of  Charles  IX  and  of  Henry  II,  he  died 
in  great  poverty  in  1573.  His  works 
were  collected  by  De  la  Motte  (Par- 
is, 1574,  4to^,  and  Lyons,  1597,  ]2mo.). 
He  was  one  of  the  French  Ple- 
iad&  (See  French  HieaJbrej  in  the  arti- 
cle jFVonce.) 

JcECHER,  Christian  Theophilus,  a  cele- 
brated German  scholar,  was  bom  in  1694, 
at  Leipsic,  where  he  studied  medicine 
and  theology  (1712).  In  1714,  he  deliv- 
ered lectures,  in  which  he  showed  him- 
self an  dherent  to  the  philosophy  of  Leib- 
nitz and  Wolfl  In  1732,  he  was  made 
professor  of  history ;  in  1735,  doctor  of 
philosophy ;  and  in  1742,  librarian  of  the ' 
university.  He  died  in  1758.  His  AVge- 
Qdehrien  Lexikon  (Leipsic,  1750 


et  seq^  4  vols.)  is  still  valuable.  Ade- 
lung  brought  down  a  supplement  to  this 
work  (in  2  vols.  4to.,  Leipsic,  1784)  to 
the  letter  I,  which  Rotermund  of  Bre- 
men has  continued. 

Joel,  one  of  the  twelve  minor  prophetB; 
the  time  and  place  of  whose  birtn  are  not 
known.  From  his  style  and  poetical 
language,  most  critics  place  him  in  the 
golden  age  of  Hebrew  literature.  Tradi- 
tion makes  him  a  contemporary  of  Hosea 
and  Ezekiel,  because  he  is  placed  be- 
tween them  in  the  canon.  He  describes 
a  dreadful  desolation  of  the  country  by 
grasshoppers  (whether  these  signify  an  ar- 
my, or  really  grasshoppers,  commentators 
disagree),  and  ftnishes  with  a  picture  of 
better  times  (the  destmction  of  the  Chal- 
dieans),  and  a  call  upon  the  Deity  for  ven- 
geance. His  imagery  is  oflen  imitated  in 
the  Apocalypse.  He  was  always  reckon- 
ed among  the  canonical  writers,  and  i» 
quoted  hi  the  New  Testament  (^cts  ii. 
17),  which  is  a  proof  of  his  canonical  au- 
thority at  that  time.  Conjectures  respect- 
ing his  country  and  age  are  collected  from 
the  rabbins  in  Carpzovius's  Introd.  in  V. 
T,  p.  302,  from  which  it  appears  that  he 
lived  in  Judah,  because  his  writings  relate 
to  Judali  and  Jerusalem. 

Johannes  Secundus  (the  bibliograph- 
ical name  of  John  Everard,  a  celebrated 
Latin  poet)  was  bom  at  the  Hague,  1511. 
His  fatner  was  a  distinguished  lawyer,  who 
was  president  of  the  supreme  council  of 
Holland  at  Mechlin,  during  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  At  Bourges, 
where  John  studied  law  under  Alciatus, 
he  received  a  doctorate;  but  literature 
had  more  attractions  for  him  than  juris- 
prudence. He  became  acquainted  with 
some  poets  of  the  age,  and  his  intercourse 
with  them  tended  to  strengthen  his  pre- 
dilection for  works  of  imagination.  He 
also  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in 
painting,  sculpture  and  engraving ;  but  he 
was  most  indebted  for  his  fame  to  his 
poetical  works.  For  the  improvement  of 
his  talents,  he  travelled  to  Italy,  and  thence 
to  Spain,  where  he  became  secretair  of 
cardinal  Tavera,  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
by  whose  advice  he  attended  Charles  V. 
on  his  journey  to  Tunis.  The  weak  state 
of  his  health,  however,  did  not  permit 
him  to  endure  the  hardships  of  war, 
and  he  returned  to  the  Netherlands,  where 
he  died,  at  Utrecht,  in  1536,  of  a  malig- 
nant fever.  Few  modem  Latin  poets  have 
left  us  such  pleasing  amatory  poems  as  h]& 
llie  Kisses  of  Johannes  Secundus  are  best 
known.  His  works,  consisting  of  elegies, 
odefl^  epigrams  and  miscellaneous  poem% 
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vfere  published  by  his  brotliers,  Nic.  Gru* 
dius  and  Andr.  Marius  (who  were  likewise 
distioguisbed  as  poets),  and  have  gone 
through  many  editions.  One  of  the  latest 
is  that  of  1771  (Ley den),  with  a  French 
translation.  The  Kisses  have  been  re- 
peatedly translated  into  English,  German, 
and  French. 

Johannes  BERG,  or  Bischoffsbero;  a 
village  and  l)eautiful  castle,  built  (between 
1722  and  1732)  on  a  hill  in  die  Rheingau 
(Nassau J,  fonnerly  belonging  to  the  bishop 
of  Fulcla,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
elector  of  Mentz.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
excellent  Rhenish  wines.  The  best  is 
made  on  the  castle  hill  itself.  In  1807, 
the  vineyards  and  castle  were  given  by 
Napoleon  to  marshal  Kellermann.  In 
1816,  the  emperor  of  Austria  gave  them 
to  prince  Mettemich,  on  condition  of  re- 
ceiving a  tenth  part  of  the  produce.  Six- 
ty-three morgen  (a  morgen  is  somewhat 
less  than  an  acre)  yield  annually  about 
32,500  bottles,  worth  from  23,000  to  24,000 
guilders.  Good  years  yield  double  this 
quantity,  exclusive  of  a  quantity  of  less 
valuable  wine.  The  cultivation  of  the 
vineyards  which  produce  this  wine  is  ex- 
pensive, and  the  profit  not  great,  though 
it  sells  high.  In  1809,  a  bottle  of  the  best 
quality  cost  foursuilders  on  the  spot,  and 
the  wines  of  1779  to  1783,  and  tiiat  of 
1801,  were  sold  for  twelve  guilders  a  bottie. 
The  view  from  the  mountain  is  one  of  the 
finest  on  die  Rhine.  The  eye  wanders 
over  the  charming  Rheingau,  with  its 
numberless  villages,  seats  and  convents, 
hills  with  their  casties,  and  the  noble  river 
with  its  islands. 

John  the  Baptist  was  boni  six  months 
oefore  Jesus  (their  moihei-s  were  rela- 
tions], of  a  Levitical  family  in  Judea,  and 
his  birth  was  attended  with  circumstances 
(Zrii^e,  chap,  i.)  which  marked  him  out  as 
one  chosen  by  God  to  accomplisli  die  divine 
purposes,  tie  chose  the  austere  course 
of  life  suited  to  a  person  dedicated  to 
God,  and  by  his  early  simplicity  in  food 
and  dress,  by  his  solitary  meditations  on, 
and  deep  knowledge  of,  the  spirit  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  obtained  that  independ- 
ence and  strength  of  mind,  which  made 
liim  the  object  of  universal  admiration, 
when  he  ap])eai^d  in  the  character  of  a 
prophet.  His  teachings  were  earnest  ex- 
hortations to  repentance  and  preparation 
lor  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  he  an- 
nounced to  be  at  hand.  His  preaching, 
as  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  was  severe  and 
poweiful.  He  proclaimed  himself  the 
harbinger  of  a  greater,  who  should  come 
afler  him,  and  mlfiUed  his  mission  to  pre- 


pare for  him  die  way,  with  a  zeal  equalled 
only  by  his  self-denial  and  humility.  He 
baptized  many  converts  to  his  doctrine, 
and  obtained  respect  among  all  classes, 
by  the  contrast  of  his  severe  virtue  with 
the  corruption  of  the  times.  When  the 
higher  mission  of  Jesus  was  made  known, 
at  the  time  of  his  baptism  in  the  Jordan, 
John  pointed  his  disciples  to  this  new 
master,  and  saw,  without  envy,  his  own 
words  fulfilled — **  He  must  increase,  but  I 
must  decrease."  He  coveted  no  fame, 
and  wished  no  further  success.  He  de- 
sired only  to  maintain  the  right  of  speak- 
ing the  truth,  and  fell  a  victim  to  his  bold- 
ness. To  gratify  a  vindictive  woman, 
Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  caused 
him  to  be  beheaded  in  prison.  A  num- 
ber of  his  disciples  continued  faithful  to 
him  till  deatii,  and  are  said  to  have  estab- 
lished the  still  existing  sect  of  SabianiSj  or 
St,  John-Christians^  in  Persia,  distinguish- 
ed for  their  veneration  of  John  the  Baptist. 
(See  Sabians,) 

John  the  Evangelist  is  one  of  the 
most  pure  and  lovely  characters  of  Chris- 
tian antiquity.  In  his  youth,  he  left  his 
nets  at  the  call  of  Jesus,  and  from  that 
time  followed  his  divine  teacher  widi  un- 
changing fidelity.  Not  only  on  his  jour- 
neys was  he  always  with  lum,  and  in  all 
conditions  his  most  confidential  friend, 
but,  even  when  the  other  disciples  fled, 
he  accompanied  him  to  the  judgment 
seat;  and  under  the  cross,  his  expiring 
Lord  pointed  him  out  to  Mary,  as  one  who 
was  to  stand  in  the  place  of  a  son  and 
protector  to  her.  Hence  he  was  called 
emphatically  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved-. 
The  gentleness  and  tenderness  which 
breathe  through  the  writings  of  John, 
adapted  him  peculiarly  to  understand  a]j 
the  feelings  of  his  Lord.  He  shared  the 
labore  and  sufi^rin^s  of  die  aposdes,  lived 
in  Ephesus,  was  for  a  time  an  exile  in 
Pamios,  perhaps  resided  in  Rome,  and 
finally  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Ephesian  church,  which 
was  dearest  of  all  to  his  heart.  St.  Je- 
rome gives  a  very  affecting  account  of  the 
last  years  of  his  life.  As  the  infirmities 
of  age  made  him  unable  to  address  (he 
church  in  a  systematic  discouree,  he  al- 
ways desired  to  be  conveyed  to  the  as- 
sembly, and,  as  often  as  he  came,  address- 
ed them  thus:  ** Children, love  one  anoth- 
er." Being  asked,  at  length,  why  he  al- 
ways repeated  this  exhortation,  with  notli- 
ing  new,  he  answered,  "  Because  it  is  the 
precept  of  the  Lord ;  and  if  this  is  fulfilled, 
it  is  enough."  John  was  the  author  of 
one  of  the  Gospels,  of  the  book  of  Revela- 
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tioD,  and  of  tlie  three  Epistles  which  bear 
bis  name. 

JoHiv.  Besides  the  aposde,  there  are 
many  samts  and  martyrs  of  this  name : — 
1.  SL  Joharij  a  warrior  m  the  fourth  centu- 
ry, who  encouraged  Athanasia,  with  her 
three  daughtei^  to  brave  martyrdom.  He 
was  himself  beheaded.— 3.  St.  John  qf 
^fkome^&a^  who  was  skinned  and  tortured 
with  salt  and  vinegar,  by  order  of  Diocle- 
tian, because  he  tore  down  the  imperial 
edict  which  ordered  the  imprisonment  of 
all  priests,  and  required  them  to  embrace 
paganism. — 3.  SL  John  the  Mms^gicer 
was  bom  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  in  the 
6th  century.  He  was  made  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  and  spent  every  tninghe  had 
for  the  poor.  His  day  is  January  23 ;  with 
the  Greeks,  November  11.— 4.  St,  John  of 
Dttmascus^  or  Johannes  DameucenuSj  in  the 
dispute  concerning  the  worship  of  images, 
derended  the  practice,  against  Leo  Isauri- 
cus  and  Constantinus  Copronymus.  He 
di«l  in  760,  in  a  convcn  t.  His  day  is  May 
6;  with  the  Greeks,  November  Sb.  The 
most  complete  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  by  Le  Quien,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1512, 
folio.  Several  ofhis  works  have  never  been 
printed.— 5.  iS.  John  of  God  (Joannes  a  Deo); 
bom  at  Monte  Mayor  el  Novo,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Alentejo,  in  Portugal,  in  1495,  of 
poor  parents.  While  keeping  a  shop  in 
Granada,  beinff  affected  by  a  sermon  of 
John  of  Avila,  be  gave  all  his  property  to  the 
poor,  and  became  his  pupil.  He  displayed 
80  much  &naticism,  that  he  was  thought  to 
be  mad,  and  carried  to  an  hospital ;  but,  be- 
ing soon  released,  he  established  an  hospi- 
tal himself,  which  he  maintained  by  alms. 
He  ibimded  a  convent,  from  which  origi- 
nated the  Hospitalers  or  Brothers  of  Chari- 
ty. He  pracnsed  the  greatest  severity  to- 
wards himself.  The  Inshop  of  Tuy,  who 
came  to  Granada,  gave  him  the  name  of 
John  of  God,  which  he  retained.  He 
died  in  1550,  and,  in  1680,  pope  Urban 
VIII  canonized  him. — 6.  St.  John  Ckrysos-^ 
tomus.  (See  Chrysostom,) — 7,  St,  John 
J^epnnuL  (See  Jstpomxik.) — ^There  are, 
besides,  many  martyrs  and  monks  bearing 
the  name  John  and  St,  Johu 

John  ;  the  name  of  22  or  23  popes,  the 
last  of  whom  died  in  1419.  That  no  sub- 
sequent pope  has  called  himself  John,  is 
probably  owing  to  the  polluted  character 
of  several  of  the  name,  and  particularly  the  < 
public  condenmation  of  the  last  ^  atro-  ' 
cious  crimes.  Among  these  pontSfis  are 
the  following: 

SL  John  (Johi  I)  succeeded  Honnisdas 
in  523,  and  was  a  friend  of  Boethiu^ 
who   dedicated  to  him   several  of  his 
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woiks.  Theodoric  sent  him  to  Constan* 
tinople,  to  induce  the  emperor  Justin  to 
adopt  milder  measures  towards  the  Arians. 
Though  John  was  received  with  uncom- 
mon pomp,  his  mission  was  fruiUess,  and 
on  his  return  Theodoric  threw  him  fffld 
his  companions  into  prison,  where  he  died 
in  526.  His  day  is  May  27.  Felix  IV 
succeeded  him. 

John  VIII,  or  Johanna  Ptqrissa.  (See 
Joan,  ihepapess.) 

John  aI;  son  of  Marozia  and  the  pope 
Semus  III.  He  ascended  the  papal  chair 
in  wl,  though  very  young,  by  the  influx 
ence  of  his  mother,  who  governed  Rome. 
Marozia,  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
Guido,  nmrried  Hugh,  king  of  Lombardyi 
who  insuhed  Albenc,  son  of  Marozia  and 
Guido.  Alberic  revolted,  and  imprisoned 
Marozia  and  the  pc^,  who  died  m  prison 
in  936.    Leo  VII  succeeded  him. 

John  XII,  son  of  Alberic  and  grai^^son 
of  Marozia,  though  an  ecclesiastic,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  dignity  of  his  father,  a  pa- 
trician of  Rome,  and  in  956,  after  the 
death  of  Agapetus  II.  poflsessed  himself 
of  the  dara,  though  only  18  years  old.  He 
was  the  first  pope  who  changed  his  name 
on  his  accession  to  (he  papaldignity.  He 
applied  to  the  emperor  Otho  I  for  assisC- 
ance  against  Berengarius  II,  crowned  the 
emperor,  962,  and  swore  allegiance  to  him, 
but  soon  after  revolted  acainst  Otho,  who 
caused  him  to  be  deposed  by  a  council,  ta 
963,  and  Leo  VIII  tol)e  elected.  On  Otho's 
death,  in  964,  John  returned,  and  disd  in 
the  same  year.  He  polluted  the  papd 
see  by  the  most  revolting  licentk>usnes8. 
Benedict  V  succeeded  him. 

John  XIII;  made  pope  in  965  Iw  the 
influence  of  the  emperor,  for  which  the 
nobles  of  Rome  hated  and  expelled  him.  - 
Otho  II  restored  him  to  Rome,  rad 
was  crowned  by  him.  He  died  hi  972» 
According  to  Baronius,  he  introduced  tjie 
custom  of  consecntffag  bells. 

John  XV;  a  Roman*  elected  m  96^. 
He  was  the  fim  who  s^emnized  a  formal 
canonization  (of  Ultte,  or  Udalric,  bisiop 
of  Augsburg)  in  99^.  He  settled  the  dis- 
putes between  king  Ethelred  of  Enriand 
and  Richard  o{  Normandy.  He  induced 
Otho  in  to  assist  him  against  Crescentius, 
but  died  whilst  the  jbrmer  was  besieging 
the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  in  996. 

John  XVBI,  or  XIX  (if  John  XVI  is  \ 
counted,  which  Baronius  does  not  do); 
elevioed  to  tifie  throne  in  16W.  We  men- 
tion him  merely  because  a  union  is  ssSd 
to  have  been  edfected  between  the  East- 
ern and  Western  chnrches,  nnder  his  pon- 
tificate; and,  m  the  mass,  bendea  die 
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name  of  the  Pope,  that  of  the  patriarch  of 
CoDBtaQtmopie  ib  said  to  have  been  men- 
tioned. 

John  XXI,  or  XXU  (James  of  Ossa),  a 
native  of  Cahors,  chancellor  of  Robert, 
8on  of  Charles  II  of  Naples,  was  arch- 
bishop of  Avignon,  and  was  elected  popo 
at  Lyons  in  1316,  after  the  death  of 
Clement  V.  He  resided  at  Avisnon,  but 
had  many  adherents  in  Italy.  He  is  im- 
portant in  German  history,  on  account  of 
the  active  part  which  he  took  in  the  dis- 
putes of  the  emperors  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
and  Frederic  of  Austria.  He  vras  entirely 
in  the  interests  of  France.  He  died  in 
1334,  after  having  been  once  deposed  by 
Louis,  who  caused  Nicolas  V  to  be  elected 
in  his  stead.  The  Clementines  and  the 
Extravi^gantes  (see  Canon  Leu>,  and  Cor- 
vus  Jwia)  prove  his  learning.  As  a  theo- 
logian, he  held  a  heretical  opinion  respect- 
ing llie  beatific  vision  of  God,  maintaining 
that  Maiy  and  all  the  blest  could  not  en- 
joy it  until  after  the  final  judgment,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  being  deposed  by  a 
geneial  council  on  this  account  He 
established  several  bishoprics  and  arch- 
bishoprics in  France,  whjch  increased  his 
revenues,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  leave 
immense  treasures,  which  were  not  all 
well  acquued.  He  fixed  the  festival  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  on  the  Sundav  after 
Wliitsuntide.    Benedict  XII  was  bis  suc- 


John  XXIIy  or  XXIIl  (Balthasar  Cossa), 
born  in  Naples,  was  a  pirate  in  his  youth, 
afterwards  became  an  ecclesiastic,  studied 
at  Bologna,  was  made  a  doctor  juris,  and 
was  elected  pope  in  1410,  by  the  council 
of  Pisa,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  V, 
on  condition  that,  if  Gregory  XII  and 
Benedict  XIII  would  resign,  he  would 
also  retire,  to  end  the  schism.  He  sum- 
moned the  council  of  Constance,  demand- 
ed by  the  emperor  Sigismund,  in  1415, 
where  he  appeared  in  person,  and  con- 
firmed his  resiniation,  March  2;  but, 
March  20,  he  fled,  secretly,  from  Con- 
stance to  Schaftliausen,  and  revoked  his 
resignation.  He  waa  cited  before  the 
council,  but,  not  appearing,  was  suspended, 
and  finally  deposied,  Ma^  29,  for  seventy 
crimes  (malice,  tyranny,  mcest,  licentious- 
ness of  all  kinds,  intercourae  with  his 
brother's  wife  and  with  300  nun^  simony, 
murder,  &c.),  attested  by  37  wimessee. 
He  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Gotdeben, 
near  Constance.  The  elector  of  the  Pa- 
latinate was  then  charged  widi  his  safe 
keeping,  and  he  remamed  at  Manheim 
and  B&idelbei^,  under  custody.  Four 
yean  after,  he  was  released,  on  the  pay- 


ment of  30,000  gold  guilders,  went  to  Italy , 
and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  pope  Mar- 
tm  V,  in  Florence,  who  pardoned  mm,  and 
made  him  cardinal,  bishop  of  Tuscoli,  and 
dean  of  the  college  of  canUnals.  He  died 
soon  after,  in  November,  1419. 

John,  king  of  England,  born  in  1166^ 
viras  the  youngest  son  of  Heniy  U,  by 
Eleanor  of  Guienne.  Ireland  being  in- 
tended for  his  appanage,  he  was  sent  over, 
in  1185,  to  complete  the  conquest ;  but  such 
was  the  imprudence  and  insolence  of 
himself  and  his  courtiers,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  recall  him.  Although  his 
father's  favorite,  he  joined  his  brother 
Richard  in  his  last  unnatural  rebellion, 
and  partook  with  him  the  curse  pro- 
nounced by  the  heart-stricken  king  and 
parent  on  his  death-bed.  He  was  left 
vrithout  any  particular  provision,  which 
procured  for  him  the  name  of  Sans  TVre, 
or  Lackland ;  but  Richard,  on  his  acces- 
sion, conferred  on  him  the  earldom  of 
Mortaigne,  in  Normandy,  and  various 
hrge  possessions  in  England,  and  married 
him  to  the  rich  heiress  of  the  earl  of 
Gloucester.  This  kindness  did  not  pre- 
vent him  fipom  forming  intrij^es  asain^t 
his  brother,  in  conjunction  with  Philip  of 
France,  during  his  absence  in  Palestine  ; 
but  Richard  magnanimously  pardoned 
him  on  his  return,  and  left  him  his  king- 
dom, in  preference  to  Arthur  of  Brittany, 
the  sonof  bis  eldervbrother,  Geoftry.  So 
imperfectly  was  the  rule  of  primogeniture 
then  established  in  England,  that  no  dis- 
turbance ensued  in  that  country,  although 
the  French  provinces  of  Aujou,  Touraine 
and  Maine  declared  for  Arthur,  who  was 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of 
France.  A  war  ensued,  in  which  John 
recovered  bis  revolted  provinces,  and  re* 
ceived  homa^  from  Aithur  for  the  duchy 
of  Brittany,  inherited  from  his  mother. 
In  1200,  he  married  Isabella  of  Angou- 
leme,  after  divorcing  himself  on  some 
pretence,  from  his  first  wife.  In  1201, 
some  disturbances  again  broke  out  in 
France,  whither  he  led  another  expedition; 
and  the  young  Arthur,  having  joined  the 
malcontents,  was  captured,  and  confined 
in  the  castle  of  Falaise,  whence  be  was 
subsequently  removed  to  Rouen,  and  nev- 
er heard  of  more.  The  manner  of  bis 
death  is  not  certainly  known  ;  but  it  was 
genei^ally  believed  that  John  stabbed  him 
vrith  liiQ  own  hand,  and  he  now  became 
die  obje<^  of  universal  detestation.  The 
states  of  Brittany  summoned  him  to  an- 
swer the  charge  of  murder,  before  his 
liege  lord,  king  Philip ;  and,  upon  his  refti- 
sal  to  appear,  the  latter  assumed  the  ezecu- 
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tioii  of  the  sentence  of  forfeiture  ajntnet 
him,  and  in  this  manner  the  whole  of  Nor- 
mandy waa  recovered  by  the  French  crown, 
After  ita  alienation  for  three  centuries.  John 
laid  the  feuh  of  ft|s  disgrace  upon  his  Eng- 
lish nobles,  whom  he  harassed  by  fines  and 
confiscations  ;  foot,  after  some  inefiectual 
attempts,  he  was  oliliged  to  acquiesce  in  a 
truce  in  1206.  The  pope  at  this  time  was 
the  haughty  and  able  Innocent  III,  who, 
in  consequence  of  a  contested  election 
for  the  see  of  Canterbury,  nominated  a 
creature  of  bis  own,  caniinal  Stephen 
Langton.  John,  highly  enraged,  acted 
with  his  usual  haste  and  folly,  and  dis- 
played so  much  conteromfor  the  papal 
authority,  that  Innocent  laid  the  whole 
kingdom  under  an  interdict  This  quar- 
rel lasted  srane  yeaia,  and  the  king,  by 
his  tyranny,  denriYing  himself  of  the  sup- 
port of  his  nofajes,  was  perplexed  on  ev- 
ery side.  In  order  to  give  some  lustre  to 
his  depiaded  administration,  he  undertook 
expeditions  into  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ire* 
land,  in  which  he  was  suceesirfiil,  and,  in 
particular,  quelled  all  opposition  to  his 
authority  in  the  bst  country.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  court  of  Rome  excommu- 
nicated the  kin^  personally,  and  formally 
absolved  hissutigects  &om  their  allegiance. 
Philip  of  FVance  was  again  ready  to  put 
the  sentence  against  Jolm  into  execution, 
and  prepared  an  expedition  in  die  ports 
of  Picaray,  which,  however,  the  latter  was 
enabled  to  oppose.  So  much  disaffection, 
nevertheless,  prevailed,  that  Pandulph, 
the  pope%  legate,  induced  him  not  only  to 
receive  Lan^on,  as  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, but  abjectly  to  resign  his  kingdoms 
of  Kngland  and  Ireland  to  the  holy  see,  in 
order  to  receive  them  again  as  its  vassal, 
with  absolution.  This  ignominious  com- 
pact was  executed  at  Dover,  in  May,  1313 ; 
and  the  pope,  now  regarding  England  as 
Ins  own,  and  jealous  of  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  Philip,  required  the  latter  to  desist 
firom  hostilities  asainst  a  countiy  under 
the  potection  of  the  see  of  Rome.  Philip 
received  this  mandate  with  great  mdigna- 
tion,  but,  in  consequence  of  a  victory 
over  his  fleet,  was  mdually  brou^t  to 
reason.  Flushed  wim  this  success,  John 
resolved  to  endeavor  to  recover  his  conti- 
nental dominions ;  but  the  English  harotm 
declined  the  service.  In  the  next  year, 
however,  he  carried  over  an  army  to 
Poitou,  but,  after  some  partial  successes, 
was  obliged  to  return  in  disgrace.  John 
had,  by  this  time,  rendered  himself  the 
object  of  such  universal  contempt  and 
hatred,  that  his  nobles,  who  had  long  felt 
aggrieved  by  the  usurpation  of  their  sove- 


reigns, and  of  the  reigning  one  in  paitie- 
ular,  determined  to  siese  upim  so  fevor- 
able  an  opportunity  to  control  his  power, 
and  establish  their  privileges.  Langton 
produced  to  them  a  copy  of  the  charter 
of  rights  granted  by  Henry  I,  and,  at  a 
general  meeting  in  London,  in  January, 
l21£s  they  laid  their  demands  before  the 
king,  which  he  attempted  to  elude  by  de- 
lay. In  the  mean  time,  he  sought  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  clergy  and  the 
pope,  with  whom  he  k)dged  an  appeal 
against  the  compulsoiy  proceedings  of^the 
barons.  The  politic  pontifi^  who  found  it 
his  interest  to  support  a  sovereign  who 
had  so  far  humbled  himself  declared  his 
disapprobation  of  their  conduct;  but,  little 
moved  by  the  declaration,  the  latter  as- 
sembled m  arms  at  Oxford,  where  the 
court  then  was,  and,  choosing  a  general, 
immediately  proceeded  to  wau!like  opera- 
tiona  They  were  received  without  op- 
position in  London,  which  so  mtimidated 
the  king,  that  he  consented  to  sign  such 
articloB  of  agreement  as  they  thought  fit 
to  dictate.  Such  were  the  steps  which 
produced  th»  Magna  CkariOj  which 
was  signed  by  John  at  Runnymede,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  June  19, 131& 
Bj  this  charter— the  basis  of  Engli^  con- 
stitutional freedom — not  only  were  the  no- 
bles protected  against  the  crown,  but  im- 
portant mivileges  were  granted  to  every 
order  or  freemen.  The  passive  manner 
in  which  John  yielded  to  these  restric- 
tions df  his  power,  indicated  a  secret  in- 
tention of  fleeing  himself  fit»n  his  obK- 
gations.  In  order  to  lull  the  barons  into 
security,  he  disnissed  his  foreign  forces, 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  was  secretly  employ- 
ed in  raising  fresh  mercenaries,  and  m 
seeking  the  concurrence  of  the  pope,  who 
issued  a  bull,  annihilating  the  charter,  as 
extorted  fW>m  his  vassal,  contrsiy  to  the 
interests  of  the  holy  see.  He  even  forbade 
John  to  pay  any  regard  to  its  conditions, 
and  pronounced  a  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication on  all  who  should  attempt  to  en- 
force it  Thus  furnished  with  spiritual 
and  temporal  arms,  the  king  left  his  re- 
treat, and  carried  war  and  devastation 
through  the  kinffdom.  His  barons,  taken 
by  surprise,  could  make  no  effectual  re- 
sistanee,  and,  despsdring  of  merey  from 
John,  sent  a  deputation  to  France,  in 
which  they  offered  the  crown  of  Ens- 
land  to  the  dauphin  Louis.  Philip  glad- 
ly accepted  the  proposal,  and  Louis, 
with  a  fleet  of  600  vessels,  landed  at 
Sandwich,  and  proceeded  to  London, 
where  he  was  received  as  lawful  sov- 
ereign.   John  was  immediately  deserted 
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bv  aU  his  foreign  tFGiope,  and  most  of  his 
English  adherents ;  but  the  report  of  a 
seheme  of  Louis  for  the  «xtennination  of 
the  £kiglish  nobiiily,  arrested  his  progreas, 
and  in£iced  many  to  return  to  their  alle- 
giance. While  the  king's  affairs  were  be- 
flinning  to  assume  a  better  aspect,  he  had 
Uie  misfortune,  in  a  march  from  Lynn 
across  the  sands  into  Lincolnshire,  to  lose, 
by  the  sudden  flow  of  the  tide,  all  his 
oftrriages  and  baggage.  Being  already  in 
a  bad  state  of  health,  this  event  so  aggra- 
TBted  his  disorder,  that  he  died  at  Newark, 
in  October,  1316,  in  die  49di  year  of  his 
age,  and  17th  of  his  reign.  No  prince  in 
Engliwh  history  has  been  handed  down  to 
posterity  in  bhcker  colors  than  John,  to 
whom  ingratitude,  perfidy  and  cniehy 
were  hahituaL  Apparent  ffleams  of  Yicor 
and  enemr  were,  indeec^  occasionaUy 
manifest;  but  they  always  proved  mere 
explosions  of  rage,  and  soon  subsided  into 
meanness  and  puaUlaniraity.  His  private 
life  was  stainea  with  extreme  licentious- 
ness and  the  best  part  of  his  conduct  as 
a  ruler,  was  the  attention  he  paid  to  com* 
merce  and  maritime  affiurs.  More  char- 
ters of  borou^  and  incorporations  fin: 
mercantile  pursuits  date  ftom  him  than 
£rom  any  otker  of  Ihe  early  kings,  and  the 
popular  constituticn  of  the  city  of  London 
was  his  gift  He  left,  by  his  second  wiie, 
a  fiimDy  of  two  sons  and  three  daughter^ 
and  had  many  illegitimate  children. 
John  Sootus.  (See  Erigena.) 
John  the  Parricide,  pr  JoRir  or 
BcjABiA,  was  the  murderer  of  his  uncle, 
the  emperor  Albert  I.  (See  AtUri  L) 
Hknself  of  a  mild,  peaeefhl  dimosition, 
he  would,  perhaps,  have  endured  the  in- 

C*ce  of  his  uncle,  who  withheld  from 
his  hereditary  dominions  and  fie^ 
had  not  his  anger  boon  ftnned  into  a  flame 
by  the  enemfes  of  the  emperor.  After 
the  perpetration  of  the  bloody  deed  (in 
tiie  neigfaboihood  of  Hapsbuij;^  May  1, 
1308),  the  murderera  took  to  flight ;  amcmg 
tiiem  was  John,  who  wandered  in  the 
monastic  habit  throuffh  Italy,  and  finally 
sunk  into  such  obscunty,  that  nothing  was 
known  witii  certainty  of  him.  Rodolph 
of  Wart  was  apprehended  and  punished 
by  the  rack  on  the  spot  where  the  deed 
was  committed  ;  the  other  murderera  es- 
caped, with  the  exception  of  three  boys, 
who  confessed  nothing,  though  threatened 
with  a  cruel  death,  which  they  actually 
sufiered.  But  a  sanguinary  revenge  was 
taken  on  the  relations  of  the  murderera 
by  Leopold,  the  second  son  of  the  empe- 
ror, and  by  Agnes,  his  sister,  the  widowed 
queen  of  Hungary.    They  were  executed 


with  the  most  terrible  torments,  their  cos- 
ties  demolished,  and  the  inhabitants  slain 
by  hundreds.    More  than  lOOQ  innocent 
men,  women  and  children  perished.   Tftie 
history  of  John  of  SuaMa  has  given  rise 
to  tiie  tFBgedy  of  tliat  name,  which,  fov 
more  than  twenty  years,'  has  been  per- 
formed on  the  German  stage. 
John  of  Fiesouc.    (See  FiuoU.) 
John  or  Leyden.    (SoeAiiabapUsU.) 
John  Sobiebki,  or  Johx  III,  kin^  of 
Poland,  one  of  the  greatest  warriora  of  the 
17th  centuiy,  was  bN>rn  1629.    His  &ther, 
James  Sobieski,  equally  distinguished  for 
his  virtues  in  peace  and  his  courage  in 
war,  took  great  care  to  nourish  the  same 
:  qualities  in  his  sons,  Mark   and   John. 
The  Poles  had  just  been  defeated  at  Pi- 
1  lawiecz,  when  these  youths  returned  from 
.  their  travels.   This  misfortune  onlv  served 
!  to  excite  their  courage.    Mark  fell  m  a  sec- 
I  ond  engagement  with  the  Cossacks,  on  the 
i  banks  of  the  Bog ;  but  John,  more  fortu- 
i  nate  than  his  broSier,  became  successively 
>.  grand  marshal  and  general  of  the  kingdom. 
'.  Full  of  courage,  he  exposed  himsefi;  like 
'the  meanest  soldier,  to  the  greatest  dan- 
'  gerS)  and,  whenuraed  to  take  care  of  his 
perron,  replied,  '^  if  I  follow  your  advice, 
you  will  despise  me."   He  became  the  ter- 
ror of  the  Tartars  and  Cossacks,    over 
whom  he  was  perpetually  gaining  new 
victories.     Nov.  11,  167S^    he   won  the 
celebrated  battle  at  Choczim  against  the 
Turks,  who  lost  there  28,000  men.    The 
ibllowing  year,  he  was  elected  king  of 
Poland.    When  the  Turin  laid  siege  to 
Vienna,  in  1683^  he  hastened  thither  witii 
a  Poli^  army,  and  rescued  the  imperial 
citv.    His  cavalry  was  splendid^  but  his 
inmntiy  pooriy  equipped.     To  conceal 
the  condition  of  the  latter,  he  was  advised 
to  send  one  of  the  worst  clothed  regiment 
of  infantiy  over  the  river  by  ni^t,  to  save 
them  fifom  the  saze  of  spectators.    Sobi- 
eski  was  of  a  difibrent  opinion.    When 
the  regiment  was  on  the  bridge,  he  said  to 
those    who    surrounded  him,    <*  Behold 
them — they  are    invincible ;   they   have 
swoin  never  to  wear  any  dress  but  that  of 
enemies :  in  the  last  vrar,  they  were  all 
clotiied  in  the  garb  of  Turks."    On  his 
arrival,  he  chose  the  most  advantageous 
position,  ascended  an  elevation  to  observe 
the  disposition  of  the  grand  vizier,  and 
remarked — ^«  He  has  selected  a  bad  posi- 
tion.   I  understand  him ;  he  is  ignorant, 
and  persuaded  of  his  own  genius.    We 
shall  gain  no  honor  from  this  victoiy." 
Sobieski  was  not  deceived.     The  next 
day  the  Turks  were  driven  from  their 
camp  in  terror,  leaving  behind  the  holy 
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standard  of  Mohammed,  which  the  con- 
queror sent  to  the  pope  with  the  following 
letter :  *<  I  came,  I  saw,  and  God  hascon- 
quered."    On  his  entrance  into  Vienna, 
at  the  head  of  his  victorious  Poles,  the 
inhabitants  received  him  with  indescriba- 
ble enthusiasm.    They  pressed  around  to 
embrace  his  feet,  to  touch  his  garments  or 
his  horse,  and  proelaimedjiim  their  savior 
and  deUverer.    He  was  moved  even  to 
tears,  and,  under  the  strong  impulse  of 
his  feelings,  called  this  the  happiest  day 
of  liis  life.    In  1G93,  he  was  attacked  by 
a  dangerous  sickness,  and  was  doomed  to 
witness  that  dissension  which  usually  at- 
tends the  election  of  a  king  in  Poland. 
Foreign  enemies  united   with  domestic 
fections.    Sobieski  was  no  longer  in  a 
condition  to  quiet  the  distuibances,  and 
the  moment  was  fast  approaching  which 
was  to  deprive  him  at  once  of  his  life  and 
his  throne.    The  queen  ^vished  him  to 
make    a   will,  and   communicated   her 
wishes  through  one  of  the  bishops.    He 
refused,  asserting  that,  in  a  nation  hke  his, 
party  rage  would  prevail  over  all  his  in- 
fluence.   He  died  1696,  m  the  a3d  year 
of  his  reign.    Scarcely  had  he  closed  his 
eyes,  when  jealousy  and  envy  united  to 
stain  his  memory.    Some  reproached  him 
with  having  purchased  lands  contrary  to 
the  laws,  which  forbade  the  king  to  hold 
any  private  property.    Others  maintained 
that  the  Christian  league  which  he  had 
joined  against  the  Turks,  had  cost  his 
country  more  than  200,000  men.    Otheis 
still  asserted  that  he   was  too   fond  of 
money  and   expensive  journeys.     Cer- 
tainly no  court  was  ever  less  stationary 
than'his.    He  performed  the  tour  of  Po- 
land every  year  with  bis  queen,  and  visit- 
ed all  his  estates,  like  a  noblcmian.    This 
feult,  however,  if  it  maybe  caUeda  fault, 
should  not  cast  a  veil  overtbe  virtues  of 
Sobieski.    He  was  ibnd  of  the  sciences, 
spoke  several  languages,  and  deserved  to 
be  loved  for  his  ^ntleness  and  affabiUty. 
His  three  sods  died  without  leaving  any 
male  descendants.    The  character  of  So- 
bieski is  displayed  in  the  Lettres  du  Bai 
de  Polcgne  Jeatt  Sobieski  h  la  Reine  Marie 
Canmire,  pend,  la  Camp.de  ViennCy  trad, 
par  It  Omit  Plater^  tt  pvhL  par  JV.  A.  de 
ScdvanAi  (Paris,  1826). 

John  VI,  emperor  and  king  of  Portugal, 
Brazil  and  Algarve,  bom  May  13, 1767. 
On  account  of  the  mental  derangement 
of  the  queen  Francisca,  his  momer,  he 
was  proclaimed  director  of  the  govern- 
ment in  Pomittl,  Feb.  10,  1792.  In 
1807,  he  embariced  for  Brazil  with  his 
iamihr,and  landed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Jan. 
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6, 1806.    Dec.  18,  1815,  he  raised  Brazil 
to  the  rank  or  a  kingdom,'  and  united  all 
his  states  into  one  monarchy.    After  the 
death  of  his  mother,  March  20,  1816,  he 
became  king.    In  1790,  he  married  the 
Inteta  Chariotte,  daughter  of  Charles  IV 
of  Spain.    (Respecting  his  son  Pedro,  and 
the  late  revolution  in  Brazil,  see  Pedro.) 
His  second  daughter,  Maria,  wife  of  king 
Feidinand  VH  of  Spain,  died  in  1818  ;  a 
third  is  the  wife  of  Cbaries,  Infant  of 
Spain.    On  account  of  the  old  commer- 
cial relations  between  Portu^  and  Eng-  * 
hind,  John  was  not  in  a  condition  to  main- 
tain a  strict  neutralitv  towards  France. 
In  1793,  he  had  sent  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment a  small  body  of  soldiera  to  aid  in 
the  defence  of  the  Pyrenees ;  but,  after 
Spain  bad  made  peace  (17951  and  con- 
cluded an  alliance  (1796)  with  France,  Por- 
tugal was  treated  as  an  enemy  by  both. 
John  looked  to  England,  therefore,  for 
protection.    Bonaparte  at  length  mduced 
the  Spanish  court  to  make  an  attack  in 
earnest  upon  Portugal,  which  ended  in  the 
peace  of  Badaioz  (Jan.  6, 1801);  Olivenza 
was  ceded  to  Spain,  and  a  part  of  Guiana 
to  France.    After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Na- 
poleon, not  content  with  the  vast  sura  of 
money  by  which  John  had  purchased  his 
neutrslky,  required  him  also  to  close  his 
ports  against  the  English,  to  arrest  all  of 
that  nation  in  Portugal,  and  to  confiscate 
their  estates.      As  the    regent  complied 
with  the  first  only  of  these  requisitions  (in 
consequence  of  which  a  British  fleet  block- 
aded his  harfoorj,  the  MofwUur  declared 
that  the  house  or  Braganza  had  ceased  to 
reign  (see  Spain  since  1808),  and  an  anny 
composed  of  French  and  Spanish  soldiers 
marched   into    Portugal.      The    prince- 
regent  now  resolved  to  transfer  his  court 
to  Brazil,  as  he  had  been  advised  to  do  in 
1800.    The  English  ambassador,  viscount 
Strangford,  and  the  British  admiral,  mr 
Sidney  Smith,  &cilitated  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  design.    November  26,  the 
prince-regent  appointed  a  junta  for  admin- 
istering the  government,  and,  on  the  27th, 
the  royal  &nily  embarked,  passed  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus  on  the  29th,  with  a 
fleet  of  8  ships  of  the  line,  4  fngates,  4 
brigs,  and  20  other  vessels,  in  sight  of  the 
advance-^uard  of  Junot's  armv,  which 
entered  Lisbon  the  next  day.    December 
1,  the  anniversary  of  the  elevation  of  the 
house  of  Braganza,  the  ensigns  of  Bra- 
ganza were  succeeded   by  me   French 
eagle.   An  earthquake  and  a  storm,  which 
the  Portuguese  fleet  encountered  in  the 
view  of  the  ci^  and  the  enemy,  complet- 
ed  the   submisBion   of  the  Portuguese. 
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From   Rio  de  Janeiro,  May  1, 1806,  the 
prince-regent  declared   all   treaties  with 
France  and  Spain  null,  and  formed  a  closer 
union  with  England,  which,  powerfully 
supported  hy  the  bravery  of  the  Portuguese 
army  and  the  ardor  of  the  people,  recov- 
ered for  hkm  the  possession  of  his  Euro- 
pean kingdom.    Marshal  Beresford  con- 
tinued to  exercise  an  important  influence 
on  the  affairs   of  Portugal,  till   August, 
1820,  when,  by  the  convocation  of  the 
cortco,  a  new  political  system  was  estab- 
lished.   In  America,  the  Portuguese  also 
recovered  the  portion  of  Guiana  which 
they  had  lost,  and  occupied  French  Gui- 
ana ;  the  latter,  however,  was  restored  to 
France  in  1817.    Meantime,  tlie  enlighten- 
ed ministry  of  the  prince-regent  carefully 
attended  to  the  improvement  of  Brazil. 
The  inquisition  was  abolished,  religious 
•  freedom  introduced,  the  evils  of  slavery 
diminished,  and  European  aitists,  manu- 
iacturers,  merchants  and  agriculturists  en- 
couraged to  settle  in  the  country.  A  large 
Swiss  colony,  New  Freyberg,  was  founded 
VOL  1819.    John  took  part  iu  the  transac-  . 
tiona  of  the  concress  of  Vienna.     The 
revolution  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South 
America  (periiaps  the  refusal  of  Spam  to 
restore  Ohvenza)  led  the  court  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  occupy  Monte- Video,  and  the 
left  bank  of  the  La  Plata.    Spain  had  re- 
course to  the  intercession  of  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, Prussia  and  Great  Britain,  whose  dec- 
laration, directed  to  the  marquis  of  Aguiar, 
Portuguese  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs  (Paris,  March  26, 1817),  induced 
the  court  of  Brazil  to  evacuate  Monte- 
video, on  condition  that  Olivenza  should 
be  restored.    A  treaty  was  then  Concluded 
with  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  quarrel  with 
Artigas  (q.  v.)  continued   till    1820.    A 
conspiracy  against  the  existing  govern- 
ment was  discovered  at  Lisbon  in  1817, 
and  suppressed  by  tlie  execution  of  those 
engag^  in  it.    After  this,  the  freemasons 
were  peisecuted  more  severely  than  ever. 
In  consequence  of  the  Portuguese  revo- 
lution and  the  convocation  or  the  cortes, 
1^0,  which  the  monarch  recognised  as 
lawftil,  he  returned,  in  1821,  to  Portugal ; 
the    crown-prince    remamed   in   Brazil. 
This  vast  country  separated  itself  entirely 
from  the  mother  countiy,where  an  absolute 

Svemment  was,  in  the  meantime,  estab- 
hed.  John  was  incompetent  to  unite 
the  constitutionalist?  and  royalists.  He 
was  himself  in  danger  of  falling  a  victim  to 
the  intrigues  of  the  latter,  when  he  ^vas 
rescued  by  an  Eng^lish  vessel  in  the  Tagus. 
Portugal  and  Brazil  also  assumed  a  hostile 
attimde ;  but,  August  29, 1825,  by  the  me- 


diation of  England,  John  VI  concluded  a 
treaty  with  his  son,  the  emperor  Pedro  1 
of  Brazil,  iu  which  he  acknowled^  that 
country   as   an    independent    kingdom> 
wholly  separate  from  Portugal,  aiid  liis 
son  as  emperor,  reserving  for  himself, 
personally,  the  title  of  emperor  of  Brazil. 
This  good-namred  monarch,  who  was  in- 
competent to  sti^igffle  with  the  troubles  of 
his  age,  and  the  political  degeneracy  of  his 
nation,  died  March  10, 189^  having  pre- 
viously  appointed  his  dau^ter  Isabella 
regent  of  Portugal.    (See  IPoTiugalj  and 
the  Poiiuruese  Revolviunu) 
'     JoHir  Baptist  Joseph  ;  arch-duke  of 
Austria,  sixth  son  of  the  emperor  Leopold 
II,  and  of  the  Infanta  Maria  Louisa,  daueb- 
ter  of  Charles  III  of  Spain ;  bom  Jan.  20, 
1782 ;  du«ctor-ffeneral  of  the  engineers 
and  artillery.   This  prince  is  more  indebt- 
ed to  himself  than  to  his  instructers  for 
the  cultivation  of  liis  talents.    At  an  early 
period,  he  felt  an  inclination  for  military 
science,  to  the  smdy  of  which,  and  also  of 
history,  he  du^cted  bis  attention.    He  had 
.  desired  in  vain,  in  1797  and  1799,  to  learti 
the  art  of  war  under  his  brother  Charles. 
After  the  latter  had  left  the  command,  and 
Kray  had  met  with  several  losses,  the 
arch-duke  John   received,  in  1800,  the 
command  of  a  defeated  army.    His  firat 
measures  were  successful,  but,  Dec.   3, 
1800,  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden  decided 
the  event  of  the  war.    A  series  of  errors 
cost  the  Austrians  almost  all  their  artiller>', 
and  nearly  40,000  men.    A  second  battle, 
at  Salzburg,  did  not  check  the  victorious 
Moreau.  l^he  arch-duke  showed  personal 
valor  on  these  unhappy  days,  and  did 
every  thing  to  restore  the  courage  of  hiK 
troops.     In  Septemtei,  1805,. when  the 
war  was  near  breaking  ovit,  the  arch>duke 
hastened  to  Tyrol,  commi&sioned  to  com- 
plete, as  quickly  as  possible,  tlie  military' 
or^njzauon  in  thai  place  and  hi  the  -Vor- 
arlberg.    He  after>vard8  ioined^  in  Cariii- 
thia,  the  arch-duke  Charles,  whose  .plans 
for   saving'  Vienna  and   t^    monarchy 
were  frustrated  by  the  battle  of  Austerlitz 
and  the  ensuing  peace.    When  prepara- 
tions for  war  were  recoomicnced,  after  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  the    arch-duke  labored 
upon  a  system  of  attack  and  defence  for 
Salzburg  and  Inner  Austria.    He  preiKir- 
ed,  through  Hormayr,  the  &mousT}Tolese 
insurrection.    At  the  breaking  out  of  xhe 
war,  in  1809,  he  commanded  the  arinyof 
Inner  Austria,  destined  for  Italy  and  TTy- 
rol.  He  conquered  at  Venzone  and  Porde- 
none,  beat  the  viceroy  Ekig^ne  at  Sacilc, 
and  penetrated  as  iar  as  the  Adige,  when 
the  defeat  at  Ratisbon  obliged  hlra  to  re- 
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IMKt  On  the  Fi&ve  he  again  fought  a 
baOJe  with  disaidvantaga,  but  no  impoitfint 
consequences  followed.  The  battle  of 
Tarvis  detennined  him  to  retreat  still  fiir- 
ther.  The  mistakes  of  Jellachich  frus- 
trated the  plan  of  the  arch-duke  to 
overcome  the  enemy  in  detail,  to  re- 
new the  interrupted  conununication  with 
Tyrolf  to  deliver  Inner  Austria,  and, 
by  marching  to  Vienna,  to  divide  the 
forces  of  Napoleon.  June  14,  he  lost  the 
battle  of  Raab  against  the  viceroy,  owing 
to  the  Hungarian  insurrection.  He  after- 
wards visited  Italy,  where,  as  a  deputy  for 
the  emneror,  he  received  hoooage  in  Mi- 
lan, lie  commanded  at  the  siege  of  Hil- 
ningen,'in  1815,  compelled  the  city  to 
surrender,  and  demolished  this  dangerous 
fortress.  He  afterwards  went  to  Paris, 
visited  England,  and  returned,  in  1616, 
through  the  Netherlands,  to  Vienna. 
John's,  St.,  or  Prirce  £n  ward^s  Island  ; 
an  iBland  in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
near  the  north  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  to 
which  government  it  was  once  annexed, 
but  it  now  has  a  separate  governor.  Lon. 
44°  asy  to  46°  aa'  W,;  lat 45°46'  to47°  W 
N.  It  is  117  miles  long,  from  north-east 
to  south-west,  about  30  in  avera^  breadth ; 
population,  about  5000 ;  chief  towns, 
Charlotte's  Town  (the  camtal),  George 
Town,  Prince's  Towii,d&c.  Thenoithand 
south  coasts  are  much  indented  with  ba^s. 
It  is  well  watered,  the  soil  generally  fer- 
tile, and  the  rivers  abound  with  fish,  as 
sahnon,  trout  and  eels.  It  was  token  from 
the  French  by  the  Enslish,  in  1745,  when 
it  had  10,000  head  of  black  cattle,  and  sev- 
enl  of  the  farmers  raised  12,000  bushels 
of  com  annually.  When  possessed  by  the 
French,  it  was  so  much  unproved  as  to 
be  c^led  the  granary  of  Canada, 

John's,  St.  ;  a  river  of  New  Brunswick, 
which  rises  in  Canada  and  the  northern 
part  of  Maine,  waters  the  north-east  port 
of  Maine,  flows  south-east  through  New 
Brunswick,  and  runs  into  the  bay  of  Fun* 
dy,  on  the  west  aide  of  the  city  of  St 
John's.  It  if)  350  miles  long;  the  tide 
flows  up  about  80  miles ;  it  is  navigable 
for  boats  300  miles,  and  for  sloops  of  50 
tons  80  miles.  This  river  and  its  branches 
water  a  large  tract  of  excellent  country, 
much  of  which  is  settled.  About  30  miles 
from  its  mouth  commences  a  flue 
level  country  of  rich  meadow  lands,  well 
clothed  with  timber  and  wood,  as  pine, 
beech,  elm,  maple  and  wahiut  The  river 
furnishes  a  great  quantity  of  salmon,  bass 
«nd  sturgeon ;  ana  it  is  the  common  route 
to  Quebec.  About  a  mile  above  the  ct^< 
tf  St  John's  is  the  only  entrance  into  this 


river.  It  is  about  60  or  100  yards  wide, 
400  yards  long,' called  the  fails  of  the  river. 
It  being  narrow,  and  a  ridge  of  rocks  run- 
ning across  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  on 
which  there  are  not  above  17  feet  of  water, 
it  is  not  sufficiently  spacious  to  discharge 
the  fresh  waters  of  the  river  above.  The 
common  tides  here  rising  about  20  feet,  the 
waters  of  the  river,  at  low  water,  are  about 
12  feet  higher  than  the  waters  of  the  sea. 
At  high  water,  the  waters  of  the  sea  are 
about  5  feet  higher  than  those  of  ite  river ; 
BO  that,  at  every  tide,  there  are  two  falls— 
one  outwards  usd  one  inwards.  The  only 
time  of  jiassing  with  safety,  is  when  the 
waters  of  the  river  and  of  the  sea  are  level, 
which  is  twice  in  a  tide,  and  continues 
onW  about  20  minutes  each  time. 

John's  St.,  in  New  Brunswick.  (See 
AVtr  Brunswick,) 

John's,  St^  in  Newfoundland.     (See 


Christians  of.     (See  iSb- 


John,  St., 
hians,) 

John,  St.,  Kniohts  or.  The  knights 
of  St  John,  or  hosyutalers  of  St.  John, 
afterwards  called  higkU  of  Rhodes,  and, 
finally,  knighis  of  Mem,  were  a  celebrated 
order  of  military  rehgious,  established  at 
the  commencement  of  the  crusades  to  the 
Holy  Land.  As  eariy  as  1048,  some  mer- 
chants fix>m  Amalfi,  in  Naples,  established 
a  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  buth  a  monas- 
tery, which  they  dedicated  to  John  the 
Baptist  It  was  the  duty  of  the  monks, 
who  were  called  brothers  of  St.  John,  or 
hospitaUrSj  to  take  care  of  the  poor  and 
and,  in  general,  to  assist  pilgrims. 


This  order,  which  gradually  ol^kined 
important  possessions,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century,  was  regularly  insti- 
tuted as  a  military  order  b^  the  principal, 
Raymund  du  Puy,  retaining  all  their  for- 
mer laws.  Besides  the  performance  of 
their  vows  of  chastity,  obedience  and  pov- 
erty, it  was  their  duty  to  aid  in  defending 
the  church  against  infidels.  Raymund 
also  divided  the  order  into  three  classes — 
knights  (who  should  bear  arms),  chap- 
lains (regular  ecclesiastics^  and  servilors 
(servenii  d'armi),  whose  duty  it  was  to 
take  care  of  the  sick  and  accompany  pil- 
grims. This  order  long  nuuntained  itself 
against  the  arms  of  the  Turks  and  Sara- 
cens by  union  and  coura^;  but,  in  1191, 
it  was  driven  from  Palestme.  Upon  this, 
the  kiughts  conquered  CyjHiiS,  but  soon 
lost  it  again,  and  established  themselves, 
in  1309,  on  the  island  of  Rhodes,  where 
they  remained  upwards  of  200  yearsi 
This  island  was  vicoroushr  defended 
against  Mohammed  II,  by  Pierre  d'Au- 
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buason  (mnd  master,  who  died  15081 
Driven  mence  by  the  siiftan  SoHmon  II 
(1522),  the  knighiB  went  to  Candia,  then  to 
Venice,  Rome  and  Viterbo,  and  especially 
to  Nice,  Villa  Franca  and  Syracuse,  till 
Charies  V  (1530)  ffranted  them  the  islands 
Malta,  Gozzo  and  Comino,  on  condition 
of  [>erpetual  war  against  the  infidels  and 
pirates,  and  the  restoration  of  these  islands 
to  Naples,  if  the  order  should  succeed  in 
recovering  Rhodes.  From  this  period, 
,  they  were  commonly  called  knights  of 
Mdta,  In  1565,  under  the  command  of 
Lavalette  (who  died  1568),  they  repelled  a 
violent  attack  fit>m  Soliman  II  with  great 
1  as.  After  this,  they  continued  their  na- 
val battles  with  the  Turks  till  modem 
times,  and  saved  themselves  firom  ruin,  in 
various  wars  with  the  Porte,  only  by  their 
unyieldinff  courage.  In  1760,  however, 
they  wouRl  doubuess  have  been  overpow- 
ered but  for  the  interposition  or  the 
French.  After  that,  then*  naval  expedi- 
tions were  seldom  any  thins  more  than 
mere  show.  The  chief  of  this  order, 
which  had  great  possessions  in  almost 
every  part  of  Europe,  was  called  grand 
master  of  the  holy  hospital  of  St,  Mn  of 
Jerusalem^  and  guardiem  of  me  army  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  He  was  chosen  by  vote,  and 
lived  at  La  Valette,  in  the  island  of  Malta. 
He  was  addressed  by  foreign  powers  with 
the  title  of  aUezza  eminennssimay  and  re- 
ceived annually  6000  crocus  from  the 
treasuiy  of  the  order,  together  with  all  the 
revenues  from  the  three  islands,  so  that 
his  annual  income  may  be  estimated  at 
neariy  a  million  guilders.  The  secular 
power  was  principally  in  liis  hands,  but 
even  here  he  was  limited  by  the  govern- 
ors if  the  various  languages^  so  called,  who 
gave  laws,  fixed  the  taxes,  &c.  The 
spiritual  power  (that  is,  the  immediate 
affairs  of  the  order)  was  exercised  by  the 
chapter,  which  consisted  of  eight  ballivi 
conventiudi,  and  in  which  tlie  grand  mas- 
ter presided.  The  principal  offices  in 
the  order  were  held  by  the  pillars  (pUiers) 
of  the  eight  languages,  into  which  the 
knights  were  dividec^  according  to  their 
respective  nations.  The  languages  were 
those  of  Provence,  Auvergne,  France, 
Italy,  Arragon,  Germany,  Castile  and 
England.  From  these  lan^ages,  the 
haUwi  conventuali  above-mentioned  were 
chosen,  and  their  lands  were  divided  into 
priori^  these  into  bailHages,  and  these 
again  into  commanderies.  Of  the  priories, 
the  German  had  the  preference,  and  was 
called  the  grand  priory.  It  was  filled  by 
the  ffrand  prior  of  Germany,  or  the  master 
of  me  knights  of  St  John  throughout 


Germany,  who  was  a  prince  of  the  empire, 
and  resided  at  Heitersheim,  a  city  and 
castle  in  Brisgau,  now  in  the  circle  of 
Treisam,  in  fiuien.  The  master  of  the 
knights  of  St.  John  was  subject  to  the 
grand  master  at  Malta.  He  himself  had 
the  jurisdiction  over  Brandenburg,  Huo- 
gaiy  and  Bohemia.  Austria,  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  formed,  besides,  a  separate 

Cd  priory  of  the  German  language, 
last  master  of  the  knights  of  St  John 
in  Germany,  or  grand  prior  of  Heitera- 
heim,  a  count  of  Reicheubach-Foux- 
I  (or  the  baron  Rmk  of  Baldenstein ), 


by  the  peace  of  Presburg  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  lost 
all  his  possessions  in  West  Suabia,  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  grand-duke  of 
Baden.  Of  the  eight  languages  above- 
mentioned,  the  English  became  extinct  in 
the  sixteenth  century;  the  three  French 
hmguages  perished  during  the  revolution ; 
those  of  Castile  and  Arragon  were  sepa- 
rated fix>m  Malta  at  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
and  tlie  Italian  and  German  languages 
have  since  been  abolished.  Thus  the  or- 
der of  St  John  is  to  be  regarded  as  ex- 
tmct,  and  its  restoration  is  the  less  to  be 
looked  for,  as  the  island  of  Malta  has  been 
formallv  ceded  to  England.  The  Prus- 
sian order  of  knights  of  St  John,  founded 
by  Frederic  William  III,  and  which  is  a 
royal  order,  can  be  considered  only  as  a 
memorial  of  an  oixler  venerable  for  its  an- 
tiquity and  its  services.  (See  Prussia.) 
The  kniffhts  of  St  John  observed  the 
rules  of  me  order  of  St  Augustine.  The 
Protestants,  however,  were  not  bound  to 
celibacy.  Every  member  was  required  to 
be  of  good  &mily.  The  knights  who 
could  bring  indubitable  evidence  of  noble 
ancestry  were  called  cavdlieri  di  giustaim 
(knights  by  right).  Those,  on  the  contra- 
ry, who  could  not  prove  their  nobility,  but 
were,  nevertheless,  received  on  account  of 
their  merits,  were  called  cavalieri  digraxia 
(knights  by  fiivorj.  The  du^  of  each 
kni^t — ^to  take  tne  field  at  least  three 
times  against  the  infidels,  or  the  pirates 
of  Barbary — was  rarely  performed  in  re- 
cent times,  and,  by  the  peace  of  Amiois, 
all  hostihties  against  the  Turics'were  for- 
bidden. In  peace,  these  knights  wore  a 
long  black  mantle ;  a  gold  cross  of  eight 
points,  enamelled  white :  in  war,  they 
wore  a  red  jacket  or  tabard,  charged  with 
a  full  white  cross.  Only  in  spiritual  con- 
cerns was  the  order  subject  to  the  pope : 
in  all  temporal  ones,  they  enjoyed  unlim- 
ited sovereignty.  Their  naval  force,  in 
1770,  consisted  of  4  galleys,  3  nkots,  4 
ships  of  60,  and  2  fingates  of  96  guns, 
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with  ymom  finuJler  veasels.  When  Mal- 
ta WW  unexpectedly  attacked  by  Bona- 
parte, June  Hf  1798,  the  island  capitulated 
without  reaiataoce.  (See  HovmptKk,  and 
MaUa,)  In  1800,  the  Engiish  reduced  it 
hy  fiunine,  and  it  has  been,  ever  since,  in 
their  hands.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens 
(1802),  it  was  stipulated  that  the  island 
should  be  rostorad  to  the  knights,  under 
the  guarantee  of  a  neutral  power ;  but  as 
the  English  continued  to  entertain  appre- 
hensions lest  the  French  would  retake 
Malta,  and  thus  destroy  their  superiority 
in  the  Mediterranean,  they  continued  in 
possession  of  it  Dec*  16, 1796,  the  order 
had  chosen  for  their  grand-master  the 
Bufisian  emperor,  Paul  I,  who  declared 
the  cafntulation  of  1798  an  act  of  treach- 
.  eiy,  and  took  Uie  knights  of  St  John 
under  bis  protection.  This  choice  met 
with  much  opposition,  even  from  the  pope 
himself  Af&r  the  death  of  Paul  I  (Feb. 
9,  1805),  the  pope  appointed  an  Italian 
(Tonmoasi)  grand-master,  and,  on  his  de- 
cease, the  grand  chapter  chose  Caraociolo. 
The  chief  seat  of  the  order  had  been, 
hitherto^  Catanea  in  Sicily.  In  1836,  the 
pope  permitted  the  chapter  and  the 
goveniment  to  remove  then-  seat  to  Fer- 
rara.  Before  the  French  revolution,  the 
number  of  knights  of  this  order  was  esti- 
mated at  3000.  (For  further  information, 
aee^otto.) 

John  BdUi,  the  sportive,  collective 
name  of  the  English  people,  was  first  used 
fay  dean  Swift-wonatAon,  or  hrolhar  Jonc^ 
ikanj  is  applied,  in  the  same  way,  to  the 
people  of  the  U.  States^The  Irish  Pck^ 
(fiom  Poiridb),  the  Scotch  Sawney  (from 
Sawnden^  wfajch  comes  from  M^ander^ 
are  more  particulariy  ap[^d  to  individu- 
als than  to  the  Irish  and  Scotch  people 
collectiTely. — Yaaaku  (q.  v.),  also,  ^{pinee 
a  sinsle  American,  particularly  a  native  of 
the  Eastern  States;  whilst  UndU  Samr-^ 
colloquial  and  rather  low  expression,  de- 
rived from  U.  &,  the  abbreviation  of 
UivUd  SUUe$ — ^is  used  to  denote  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  U.  States  collectively. — 
John  Bull  is  used  by  the  English  them- 
selves to  convey  the  idea  of  an  honest, 
blunt,  but  in  the  main  good-natured,  char- 
acter. With  foreigners,  it  is  used  to  ex- 
press the  insular  peculiarities  and  preju- 
dices of  the  nation,  and  their  inability 
to  accommodate  tliemselves  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  foreign  countries. 

John  Do&t.    (See  Dory.) 

John's  Fire.  Among  the  Romans, 
the  festival  of  Vesta  was  celebrated  by 
kindling  a  fire,  with  dancing  and  rejoicings. 
In  the  early  periods  of  Chnatianity,  the  an- 


dent  pagan  rite  was  perpetuated  of  setting 
fire  to  consecrated  heihs,  or  laying  them 
upon  the  coals.  This  ceremony  was  cdled 
John^sjbre,  or  the  haehSrt,  SuperstitioiiB 
people  believed  that  the  smoke  of  these 
herbs  would  keep  off  the  devil,  storms 
and  witches,  or  preserve  from  those  evils 
the  houses  where  they  were  burnt,  for  the 
succeeding  year. 

Johnes,  Thomas;  an  English  gentle- 
man, who  distinguished  himseUf  by  the 
cultivation  of  literature.  He  was  bom  in 
1748,  studied  at  Oxford,  made  the  tour  of 
Europe,  and  collected  a  noble  library,  to 
which  he  added  a  typomphical  establish' 
ment,  whence  proceeded  the  woiks  on 
which  his  literary  reputation  is  founded. 
They  conost  of  splendid  editions  of  the 
chronicles  of  Froissart  and  Moostreiet; 
Joinville's  memoin  of  8t  Louis;  the 
travels  of  Beitrendon  de  hi  Broeouieie 
in  Palestine ;  and  Bis.  PalayeVi  life  of 
FroissBit;  all  translated  by  himself  ^toitB 
the  French.    He  died  in  April,  1B16. 

i  Johnson,  Samuel,  a  ckrgyman,  distin' 
guished  for  his  seal  in  the  cause  of  dvii 
Uberty,  vras  bom  hi  1649.    Duriag  the 

'  time  that  lord  Rinsel,  with  his  coadjutmB, 
was  promoting  the  biU  for  excluding[  the 

'  duke  of  York,  he  published  a  tract  entitled 
Julian  the  Apostate,  meant  as  a  rafutation 

*  of  the  doctnne  of  paanve  obedience  bj 
doctor  Hickes.    For  this  book  he  waa 

*  pnMecuted  in  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
and  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Inability  to  pay  the  fine  caused  bun  to  be 
confined  ui  the  rules  of  the  prison,  wheie  he 
was  privately  asristed  by  tl^  benefiietions  of 
his  politieal  friends,  and  continued  to  die- 
perse  several  pieees  against  popery.  In 
1686,  when  the  armv  was  encamped  upon 
Hounslow  Heath,  he  virrote  An  humble 
and  hearty  Address  to  all  the  English 
Protestants  in  the  present  Armv.  For 
this  production  he  was  committea  to  close 
custody,  tried  before  the  kinij's  bench,  and 
condemned  to  stand  in  the  pillonr  ui  three 
places,  to  pay  a  fine  of  5(X)  maixs,  and  to 
be  publicly  whipped  from  Newgate  to 
Tyburn.  Before  the  execution  of  thifs 
disgraceful  sentence,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  orders.  He  bore  all  these  indignities* 
including  the  whipping,  which  was  in- 
flicted with  great  severity,  with  the  firm- 
ness and  akcrity  of  a  roarmr,  which  he 
was  deridin^ly  called ;  and,  happily,  some 
informality  m  the  process  of  deffredation 
preserved  to  him  ni«  living.  With  un- 
broken spirit  he  continued  to  employ  his 
pen  in  the  same  cause,  until  the  revolu- 
tion changed  his  situation.  He  received 
a  present  of  £1000,  and  a  pension  of  £300 
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per  anniini^  for  the  life  of  himself  and  his 
son.  He  continued  to  write  in  &vor  of 
king  William  with  much  strength  of  rea- 
son, but  with  a  degree  of  acrimony  which 
produced  some  personal  annoyance  from 
opposing  partisans,  which  had  little  effect 
upon  a  moo  of  so  determined  a  spirit. 
Notwithstanding  his  attachment  to  the 
new  government,  he  fireely  censured  many 
of  its  acts,  and  even  contended  for  annual 
IMuiiamentB.  He  died  in  1703.  His 
woriEB  were  published  in  1710, 1  vol.,  folio, 
and  re-edited  in  1713. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  LL.  D. ;  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  English  writers  of  the 
18th  century.  He  was  bom  at  Lichfield, 
an  Staffordshire,  in  1709,  m  ¥fhich  city  liis 
fiither  was  a  small  bookseller.  He  was 
the  elder  of  two  sons,  the  younget*  of 
whom  died  in  his  infency ;  and  he  inher- 
ited fiK)m  his  fiither  a  robust  body  and 
active  mmd,  together  with  a  scrofiilous 
taint,  which  impaired  his  sight  and  hear- 
ing, and  a  strong  dispondon  to  morbid 
melancholy.  He  also  derived  from  the 
same  source  a  nuoked  attachment  to  high 
church  principles,  and  a  decided  predilec- 
tion for  the  fiunily  of  Stuart.  He  received 
liis  eariy  education,  pardy  at  the  fiee- 
school  of  lichfield,  and  partly  at  Stour- 
bridjEe,  in  Worcestmhire ;  and,  on  retom- 
ing  nom  school,  he  remained  two  years  at 
home.  Having  acquired  reputation  fix>m 
his  exercises,  pardcularly  or  the  poetical 
class,  a  neighboring  centleman  of  the 
name  of  Corbet  offered  to  maintain  him 
at  Oxford  as  companion  to  his  son.  He 
was  acoordmffly  entered  of  Pembroke  col- 
lege in  1726,  oeing  then  in  his  19th  year ; 
but  he  exhibited  no  marked  attention  to 
his  studies  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
state  of  indigence  into  which  he  fell  by 
the  neglect  of  the  promised  assistance,  on 
the  part  of  the  femily  by  whose  advice  he 
was  sent  to  Oxford,  produced  a  degree  of 
mental  anxiety,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
attempted  to  conceal  by  affected  finolic 
and  turbulence.  Still  he  acquired  credit 
by  occasional  poetical  compositions  in  the 
iktin  language ;  but,  afler  all,  lefl  Oxford, 
after  a  residence  of  three  years,  vrithout 
taking  a  degree.  About  this  time,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  he  received  a 
strouff  reli^ous  impression  firom  the  peru- 
sal of  Law's  Serious  Call  to  a  devout  and 
holy  Life.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Lich- 
field, his  father  dying  in  very  nairow  cir- 
cumstances, he  vras  constrained  to  accept 
the  situation  of  usher  at  die  grammar- 
school  of  Market  Bosworth.  This  situa- 
tion his  impatience  under  the  haughty 
treatment  or  the  principal  soon  induced 


him  to  quit ;  and  he  passed  some  time  as 
&  guest  with  a  medical  schoolfellow,  set- 
tied  at  Bhrmingham.  Here  he  wrote 
essays  for  one  of  the  journals,  and  trans- 
lated from  the  French  fether  Lobo's 
Travels  in  Abyssinia.  Returning  to  Lich- 
field, he  published  proposals  for  the  re- 
publication of  the  poems  of  Politian,  with 
a  life,  and  a  histoiy  of  modem  Latin  po- 
etry, ivhich  prospectus  was  but  littie  at- 
tended to.  Disappointed  in  this  scheme, 
he  offered  his  services  to  Cave,  as  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Gentieman's  Magazine, 
which,  however,  was  but  a  slight  step 
towards  a  maintenance ;  and,  in  1735^  he 
sought  to  improve  his  condition  by  a  mar- 
riage with  Mrs.  Porter,  the  widow  of  a 
mercer.  Her  fonune  of  £800  was  a 
dowry  of  some  moment  to  a  suitor  in  the 
situation  of  Johnson ;  and  the  fact  of  her 
being  twice  his  own  age,  and  possessed 
of  no  pretension  to  personal  attractioD, 
renders  his  subsequent  description  of  this 
union  as  a  ''love  match  on  both  sides" 
the  more  extraordinary.  He  now  took  a 
large  house  at  Edial,  with  a  view  to  take 
pupils  and  boarders,  but  the  plan  did  not 
succeed ;  and,  after  a  year^  trial,  he  re- 
solved to  seek  his  fortune  in  London,  in 
company  with  one  of  his  few  pupils,  the 
celebrated  David  Garrick.  in  Marefa, 
1737,  the  two  adventurers  accordin^y 
arrived  in  the  metropolis,  Johnson  with 
his  unfinished  tragedy  of  Irene  in  his 
pocket,  and  with  little  to  depend  upon  but 
his  slender  engagement  with  Cave.  At 
this  time  he  beciEmtie  acquainted  with  the 
reckless  and  unfortunate  Savage,  and  iu 
some  respects  his  personal  conduct  was 
unfevorBJl>ly  affected  by  the  intimacy;  but 
finm  irregularity  of  this  nature  he  was 
soon  recovered  by  his  deeply-grounded 
religious  and  moral  principles.  His  first 
literary  production,  which  attracted  notice 
in  the  metropolis,  was  his  London,  a  Po- 
em, in  imitation  of  the  third  satire  of  Juve- 
nal. He  soon  after  made  an  attempt  to 
^  obtain  a  Dublin  degree  of  M.A.,  through  a 
*  recommendation  to  Swift,  in  older  to  ob- 
tain the  mastership  of  a  fi^ee  grammar- 
school  in  Leicestershire,  but  could  not 
succeed.  Failing  in  this  attempt,  his  en- 
gagement in  the  Gentieman'b  Magazine 
led  to  a  new  exercise  of  his  powers  in  the 
compoation  of  parliamentary  debates, 
which,  being  then  deemed  a  breach  of 
privilege,  were  publislied  under  the  fiction 
of  Debates  in  the  Senate  of  Lilliput  The 
extraordinaiy  eloquence  displayed  in  these 
productions  was  almost  exclusively  the 
product  of  his  own  in^^ntion;  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  adhered  more  faith fiilly 
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to  die  teiMN*  of  the  arguments  of  the  real 
qieaken  than  to  their  laoguace.  He 
however  confeases  himaeli;  tlMt  he  *^took 
care  the  Whur  doga  should  not  have  the 
best  of  It."  His  attachment  to  the  Jacob- 
ilee  was  also  further  manifested  bv  the 
composition  <^  a  humorous  fMimphlet,  in 
1739^  entitled  Matmat  N^ofrffMoiat^  con- 
sielmg  of  a  suj^xised  ancient  prophecy,  in 
Latin  monkish  rhymea  For  some  years 
longerfthe  Gentleman's  Magazine  received 
the  chief  of  his  attention.  For  this  mis- 
edbny,  he  oomooaed  several  excellent 
biographical  articles,  and,  in  1744,  pub- 
fished  his  celebrated  Life  of  Savage  sepa- 
jnnely.  In  1747,  after  a  number  of  abor- 
tive projeiMs,  he  sent  out  his  i^ans  fer  an 
F^igBah  Dictionaiy,  in  an  admirably  com- 
posed pamphlet,  addressed  to  the  earl  of 
Chesterfield,  who,  however,  concerned 
himself  veiy  little  in  the  success  of  the 
undertaking.  The  time  that  he  could 
spare  fiom  this  compilation,  which  has 
been  justfy  accounted  a  wonderful  exer- 
tion of  indusdry,  was  allotted  to  vaiious 
lileraiv  avocations.  In  the  same  year,  he 
funiished  Gairick  with  his  admirable  pro- 
logue, on  the  miening  of  Druiy-kne  thea- 
tre ;  and,  in  1749,  published  another  ad- 
mired imitation  of  Juveni|),  which  he 
«ititled  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 
In  the  same  year,  bis  tragedy  of  Irene  was 
produced  at  Druiy-lane  theatre,  under  the 
auspices  of  Garrick.  It  was  peifenned 
13  niriits  with  but  moderate  apphuse, 
and  Johnson,  satisfied  that  he  was  not 
formed  to  excel  in  the  drama,  wisely  gave 
up  the  endeavor.  In  March,  1750,  ap- 
peared the  first  paper  of  the  Rambler,  the 
gravity  of  the  tone  of  which,  notwithstand- 
ing its  acuteness  of  observation,  richness 
of  illustration,  and  dignity  of  expression, 
prevented  it  from  obtaining  a  vmle  cirou- 
btion  as  a  periodical  paper,  although, 
when  coUected  into  volumes,  the  author 
himself  lived  to  see  it  reach  a  tenth  edi- 
tion. A  short  time  before  the  appearance 
of  the  Rambler,  half  deluded  bv  bis  polit- 
ick diriike  of  Milton,  he  hastily  adopted 
the  imposture  of  Lauder,  in  his'  attempt 
to  fix  the  charoe  of  plagiarism  on  that 
great  poet  When  undeceived,  however, 
he  insiBCedupon  Lauder's  signing  a  formal 
recantation,  and,  possibly  as  some  atone- 
ment, vnote  a  prologue  to  Comus,  when 
acted  for  the  benefit  of  Milton's  grand- 
daughter. In  the  year  1755  was  pub- 
fished  his  long-expected  Dictionary,  to 
which  his  name  appeared  with  the  degree 
of  M.  A.,  obtainea  firom  the  universi^  of 
Oi^xd,  by  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  War- 
ten.    The  approaching  pubfication  of  this 


work  lord  Chestei^ld  had  fiivorably  an« 
nounced,  some  months  before,  in  two 
papere  of  the  World ;  but  Johnson,  con- 
scious of  having  received  no  sort  of  support 
or  encouragement  finm  that  nobleman  dur- 
ing its  progress,  addressed  to  him  a  well- 
known  letter,  replete  with  pointed  sarcasm 
and  manly  disdain.  The  IHctionary  vras 
received  by  the  public  with  very  general 
applause ;  and  altnough  its  nefflect  of  the 
northern  etymologies,  and  the  defects  ren- 
dered apparent  by  more  recent  researeh, 
have  somewhat  lessened  its  original  repu- 
tation, it  sdll  remains  the  leading  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  English  language.  In  its 
progreas,  however,  this  great  work  had 
done  nothing  beyond  merely  supporting 
him ;  and  it  appears,  from  an  arrest  for  a 
very  trifling  sum,  in  the  year  subsequent 
to  its  publication,  that  his  necessities  con- 
tinued undiminished.  An  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  the  Idler,  with  occasional 
contributions  for  a  literary  magazine, 
formed  the  desultory  occupation  of  several 
succeeding  years.  In  1759,  he  wrote  his 
celebrated  romance  of  Raaselas,  Prince  of 
Abyssinia,  which  fine  performance  he 
composed  in  the  evenings  of  one  week,  in 
order  to  definay  the  funeral  expenses  of  his 
aged  mother.  At  length,  in  17G2,  the 
Bute  administration  granted  him  a  pension 
of  £900  per  annum,  which  he  accepted,  af- 
ter a  short  struggle  against  the  reception  of 
a  favor  firom  the  house  of  Hanover.  His 
ovim  sarcastic  definition  of  the  word  pen- 
AOfier,  in  the  Dictionary,  was  naturally 
enough  quoted  upon  this  occasion;  but 
the  sterling  and  acknowledged  merits  of 
die  man  formed  a  satisfactoiy  apology. 
His  advanced  reputation  and  amen^d 
circumstances  now  considerably  enlarged 
bis  acquaintance,  and  he  became  member 
of  a  weekly  club,  in  Gerrard-street,  Soho, 
composed  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
talents  of  the  day,  and  also  commenced 
that  intercourse  with  the  Thrale  fiunily 
which  produced  him  so  much  social  en- 
joyment In  1765  appeared  his  lonjr- 
promised  edition  of  Shakspeare,  which 
was  udiered  in  by  an  admirable  prefece ; 
but  the  work  itself  did  not  altogether 
answer  pubUc  expectation,  owing  princi- 
pally to  the  superficial  aci^oaintance  of  the 
commentator  with  the  writings  of  the  age 
in  which  Shakspeare  flourished.  In  1770, 
idthough  his  penaon  was  given  without 
conditions,  his  attachment  to  the  monareh- 
ical  side  in  general  politics,  led  him  to 
compose  a  pamphlet,  entitied  the  Fake 
Alaim,  in  fevor  of  the  resolution  of  the 
house  of  commons  in  the  afliur  of  Wilkes 
— 4hat  expulsion  unplied  incapacity  of  ro- 
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eleetioQ.  This  prodoetioa  was  followed 
by  Thoughts  on  the  late  Tnnsactioiis  in 
Falkland's  Isbuid,  acamst  the  conduct  of 
Spain  ID  regard  to  Suit  unprofitable  pos- 
session ;  the  Fatriot,  written  on  the  era  of 
a  general  eleetion,  m  1774 ;  and  Taxation 
no  Tyiaimy,  a  more  considerable  eflbrt, 
which  made  Hs  appearaBce  in  1775,  against 
the  argumetitB  of  the  American  cotomsts, 
relatire  to  the  power  ckhned  by  the 
mother  eommy  to  tax  tbem  at  plearare. 
This  pamphtet,  although  yngoroody  com- 
posed, was  mora  dietttorial  than  ai^- 
mentattve,  and  aboonding,  as  it  did^  with 
nritating  sarcasm,  did  little  service  to  the 
cause  thus  espoused.  '  At  this  time,  John- 
son was  encouraged  in  a  view  of  obtaining 
a  seait  m  parliament,  but,  meetm^  with  no 
encouragement  from  the  ministiy,  the 
scheme  was  dropped.  In  1773,  )ie  made 
a  tour  to  the  Western  kles  of  Scotland, 
in  company  with  his  friend  Bosweil,  of 
which  he  gives  a  highlv  instructiye  ac- 
count in  his  Journey  to  the  Western  Isles 
of  Scotland.  In  this  production,  he  pro- 
nounced decidedly  against  the  authenticity 
of  Oflrian,  which  sentence  involved  him 
in  a  personal  broil  with  Maephenon.  In 
1775,  he  received  the  diploma  of  LL.  D. 
from  the  univenrity  of  Oxford,  and  soon 
after  visited  France,  in  company  with  the 
Thrales  and  Baretti.  His  last  hterary  un- 
dertaking was  his  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
which  was  completed  in  1781 ;  they  were 
written  to  prefix  to  an  edition  of  the  works 
of  the  principal  English  poeta,  and,  in  a 
sepamte  form,  comprise  4  vol&,  8vo. 
With  an  occasional  exhibHion  of  political 
bhis,  and  strong  prejudices,  a  conspicuous 
instance  of  which  is  supplied  bv  the  life 
of  Milton,  they  form  a  valuable  addition  to 
English  biography  and  criticism.  The 
conchiding  portion  of  the  life  of  this  emi- 
nent man  was  saddened  by  the  loss  of 
many  old  friends,  and  by  declining  health, 
rendered  doubly  distressing  in  his  case  by 
a  morbid  apprehension  of  death,  which 
neither  his  religion  nor  philosophy 
could  enable  him  to  bear  with  decent 
composure.  In  1783,  he  was  greatly 
alarmed  by  a  paralytic  sUoke,  and  his 
heahh  never  wholly  recovered  the  shock, 
although  he  lived  to  the  13th  December, 
1784.  For  some  days  previously,  he  re- 
tained all  his  horror  of  dissolution;  but 
be  finally  died  with  devotional  composure. 
This  event  took  |daee  in  his  75th  year, 
and  his  remains  were  interred  in  West- 
minster abbey,  with  great  s^mnity,  being 
attended  by  s  respeetable  body  of  eminent 
ehaneten^  aoid  te  statue  ha»  been  ^aeed 
«  St.  Fsrri^i  cathsdmL    From  the  nu- ^ 


merous  and  copious  biogrfi^hical  triboles 
to  the  memory  of  doctor  J<rfinsoB,  and 
especially  thiat  of  Bosweil,  few  poi-nsna 
have  been  made  so  well  known  to  the 
public,  «ther  as  autbon  or  men.  In  the 
former  capacity,  he  is  more  to  be  admired 
for  vigor  and  strength  than  for  novelty  of 
conception.  No  writer  deliven  moral 
maxims  and  dictatorial  sentences  wkh 
more  fcHPce,  or  lays  down  definitions  with 
more  grave  precision.  He  also  excels  m 
giving  point  to  sarcasm,  and  maffnifieeDce 
to  imagery  and  abetraetioB.  I&  critical 
acumen,  setting  aside  personal  and  politi- 
cal prejudices,  was  likewise  very  great ; 
but  he  is  utterly  averse  to  the  easy  and 
fimriiliar,  both  in  his  style  and  sentiment ; 
the  former  of  which  made  an  ere  in  £i^- 
fish  composition.  The  admhration  of  its 
exuberance  of  words  of  Latin  etymskffy, 
and  ite  sonorous  rotundity  of  phmse,  after 
having  betrayed  some  able  writeni  into 
injudicious  imitation,  has  subsided,  wmd 
the  share  of  influence  which  remains  ban 
indisputably  improved  the  genend  lan- 
guage.— ^As  a  man,  doctor  Johnson  was^ 
in  mind  as  m  person,  powerfU  and  rug- 
ged, but  he  was  capable  of  acts  of  bene  vo- 
fence  and  of  substamial  generosity,  which 
do  honor  toj^  human  nature.  His  strong 
jnreiudices  have  been  already  mentioned^ 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  admirabfe 
canversatioBal  and  argumentative  powere 
were  sullied  ft>y  dfctatmial  airogance,  and 
the  most  offenave  impatienee  of  contiB- 
diction — qualities  that  were  unhappily 
heightened  by  the  extreme  deference  and 
lavish  admiration  with  which  he  was 
treated  on  arriving  at  the  summit  of  his 
reputation.  The  efiect  was  more  inju- 
rious to  himself  than  his  bearers,  as  it 
evidently  fostered  the  seeds  of  bigotry  and 
intolerance,  with  which  he  set  out  in  life. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  both  the  moral 
and  intellectual  character  of  doctor  John- 
son stands  very  high,  sod  he  may  be 
regarded,  without  hesitation,  as  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  dison^^uished  wriien 
of  the  16th  centuiT.  His  works  were 
pubUabed  collectively,  in  11  vols*,  with  a 
life  of  the  author,  by  or  John  Hawkins, 
1787,  and  in  12  vols.,  by  Murphy,  in  1793. 
(See  his  life  by  Bosweil,  Hawkhis,  Mur- 
lAy,  &c.) 

JoHjvsoN,  sir  William ;  an  Elni^ish  mili- 
tary officer,  who  served  with  matinction 
in  North  America,  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland^ 
and  was  descended  fifom  a  good  JuaHy 
long  settled  in  that  country.  Early  in 
life,  he  came  to  America,  undev  the  eaf% 
of  his  iMBcle,  sh*  Peier  Warren,  K.  B^  «id^ 
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•Bteriog  into  the  anny,  he  gradually  rose 
to  Che  rank  of  colonel.  In  1755,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  an  expedi- 
tion fitted  out  against  the  French  fort  of 
Crown  Point,  when,  though  the  main 
object  of  the  undertaking  was  not  eiTected, 
the  colonel  defeated  a  body  of  Indian, 
Canadian  and  French  troops,  commandecl 
by  boron  Dieskau,  who  was  taken  pris- 
oner. The  British  general  was  rewarded 
ibr  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  by  a 
baronetcy,  and  a  gratuity  from  parliament 
of  £5000.  He  had  settled  on  the  Mo- 
hawk river,  acquired  a  considerable  estate, 
and  ingratiated  himself  both  with  the 
American  settlers  and  tlie  neighboring 
Indians.  His  ability  as  a  negotiator  was 
dispUyed  in  his  intercourse  witli  the  latter, 
with  whose  manners  and  customs  he  was 
intimately  acquainted.  He  made  a  treaty 
with  the  Senecas,  which  was  concluded 
at  his  house  at  JohnsonVhall,  where  he 
appeared  April  3, 1764,  as  English  agent 
and  superintendent  of  Indian  afTau's  for 
the  northern  parts  of  America,  and  colo- 
nel of  the  six  united  nations.  He  died  at 
the  same  place  in  1774,  much  regretted 
for  his  private  worth  as  well  as  for  his 
abilities,  which  had  been  so  usefully  ex- 
erted in  the  cause  of  his  country.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  paper  on  the  Customs, 
Manners  and  Languages  of  the  Northern 
Indians  of  America,  published  in  the  63d 
volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
JoH:fsoif,  Samuel,  first  jiresident  of 
King's  college.  New  York,  was  bom  at 
Guilford,  Connecticut.  He  entered  the 
college  at  Say  brook  at  about  14  years  of 
age,  and  was  graduated  in  1714.  In 
1716,  a  college  was  established,  by  the 
general  court  of  the  colony,  at  New  Ha- 
ven, and  Mr.  Johnson  was  appointed  tu- 
tor, though  not  more  than  20  years  old. 
In  1720,  he  became  a  preacher  at  West 
Haven.  A  short  time  aflerwards,  he  be- 
ctone  an  Episcopalian,  an<l,  in  1722,  went 
to  England  to  obuiiii  ordination.  Here 
be  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  1723,  he 
returned,  and  settled  at  StiTitford,  where 
he  preached  to  about  30  Episcopal  fiimi- 
lies  in  the  place,  and  about  40  in  the 
neighboring  towns.  He  was  n^ated,  by 
the  people  at  large,  as  a  schismatic  and 
apostate,  and  continually  thwarted,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  drive  him  from  the  country. 
This  treatment  he  endured  with  patience 
and  firmness.  In  1743,  the  univerraty  of 
Oxford  made  him  a  doctor  of  divinity. 
In  1754,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
college  just  established  at  New  York,  and 
fined  the  office,  with  much  credit,  until 
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1763,  when  he  resigned,  and  rottuned  to 
SU!atford,  where  he  resumed  his  pastoral 
functions,  and  continued  them  till  his 
death,  January,  1772,  in  tiie  76th  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning, 
quickness  of  perception,  soundness  of 
judgment,  and  benevolence.  While  bish- 
op Berkeley  was  residing  in  Rhode 
Island,  which  he  did  two  years  and  a 
half  from  the  time  of  his  arrival,  in  1729, 
doctor  Johnson  t)eeame  acquainted  with 
him,  and  embraced  his  theory  of  idealinn. 
Doctor  Johnson's  publications  were  chief- 
ly controversial.  He  also  published  a 
Hebrew  and  an  Endislj  Grammar. 

Johnstone,  or  Johnson,  Charles,  an 
ingenious  writer,  was  a  native  of  Ireland. 
He  was  born  m  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  went 
over  to  England  to  practise,  but,  being 
afilicted  with  deafness,  confined  himself 
to  tlie  employment  of  a  chamber  counsel. 
His  success  not  being  great  in  this  way, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  hterature,  and 
his  first  literary  attempt  was  the  celebrated 
Chrysal,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Guinea 
(two  volumes,  12mo.),  a  work  which  at- 
tracted much  attention.  The  secret 
springs  of  some  pofitical  intrigues  on  the 
continent  were  unfolded  in  this  produc- 
tion, which,  together  with  smart  and 
piquant  sketches  of  many  distinguished 
characters  of  the  day,  including  states- 
men, noblemen,  women  of  quiuity,  citi- 
zens, and  persons  of  every  description, 
who  had  claimed  any  share  of  public 
notice,  rendered  it  exceedingly  popular. 
As  usual,  in  such  works,  however,  some 
truth  is  blended  with  much  fiction,  and, 
although,  in  regard  to  known  personages, 
little  IS  absolutely  without  foundation, 
much  exaggeration  prevails.*  His  expo- 
sure of  the  orgies  of  a  club  of  fashiona- 
ble profligates,  held  at  the  seat  of  a  dissi- 
pated nobleman  in  Buckinghamshire, 
produced  no  small  sensation  at  tlie  time. 
He  wrote  other  works  of  a  similar  class, 
in  which  much  knowledge  of  life  and 
manners  is  united  to  a  considerable  talent 
fbr  spirited  caricature.  In  1782,.  he  went 
to  India,  and  became  concerned  in  edit- 
ing a  Bengal  newspaper.  He  died  ui 
Calcutta,  about  1800. 

Joint,  in  general,  denotes  the  juncture 
of  two  or  more  things.  The  joints  of  the 
human  body  are  called,  by  anatomists, 
arliculatioiis.  The  suppleness  to  which 
the  joints  may  be  brought,  by  long  prac- 
tice, from  the  time  of  infancy,  is  veiy 
surprising.  Every  common  posture-mas- 
ter shows  us  a  great  deal  of  this;  but  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  mstances  of  it  ww 
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in  a  person  of  the  name  of  Clark,  and 
&niou8  for  it  in  London,  where  he  was 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Clark 
the  posture-mcuter.  This  man  had  found 
the  way,  by  long  practice,  to  distort  many 
of  the  bones,  of  which  nobody  before  had 
ever  thought  it  possible  to  alter  the  position. 
He  had  such  an  absolute  command  of  his 
muscles  and  joints,  that  he  could  ahnost 
disjoint  his  whole  body ;  so  that  he  once 
imposed  on  the  famous  MuUena,  by  his 
distortions,  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  re- 
fused to  undertake  his  cure;  but, to  the 
amazement  of  the  physician,  no  sooner 
had  he  given  over  his  patient,  than  he 
saw  him  restore  himself  to  the  figure  and 
condition  of  a  proper  man,  with  no  dis- 
tortion about  him. 

Joint-Stock  Compakies.  Where  any 
branch  of  business  requires  a  greater 
capita]  to  prosecute  it  with  advantage 
than  can  ordinarily  be  furnished  by  an 
individual,  or  b>  a  number  of  individuals 
actually  engaged  in  conducting  it,  or 
where  the  business  is  attended  with  great 
risks,  and  may,  as  events  turn  out,  be 
very  profitable,  or  result  in  great  losses, 
as  in  the  case  of  insurance,  it  is  desira- 
ble that  the  laws  should  give  facili^  to 
the  combination  of  the  contribuuons 
of  numerous  persons,  in  great  or  small 
amounts,  to  make  up  the  requisite  cap- 
ital. The  first  and  most  obvious  oom- 
bmation  for  purposes  of  business,  is 
that  of  copartnerships,  whereby  each  of 
the  members  renders  himself  answerable, 
^'•in  solido^  or  absolutely,  and  to  the  full  ex- 
t^t,  on  all  contracts  made  by  the  com- 
paipy.  This  is  a  sort  of  association,  exist- 
Ingf'^in  all  places;  but  if  the  business  to 
be  conducted  be  of  the  descriptions  above 
mentioned,  the  copartnership  is  not  a  con- 
venient mode  of  association,  since  the 
capital  contributed  by  many  must  neces- 
sarily be  managed  by  a  few ;  and  there- 
fure,  if  each  member  is  liable,  in  9oUdoy 
on  the  contracts  of  the  company,  the  for- 
time  of  each  is  put  in  jeopardy,  by  ever 
so  small  a  contribution  to  the  joint-stock. 
This  must  operate,  of  course,  to  discour- 
age useful  undertakings  on  a  large  scale, 
and  even  if  it  did  not,  it  might  sdll  be 
very  important  to  provide  for  associations, 
with  a  limited  liability  of  the  individual 
members,  since  the  ruin  of  any  individual 
will  necessarily  affect  others  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  The  shocks,  and  individ- 
ual derangements  and  reverses,  which  are 
necessarily  incident  to  enterprises  of  in- 
dustry and  trade,  make  it  very  desirable  to 
secure,  by  some  modes  of  association,  an 
apponionment  of  risks,  losses  and  gains 


among  a  great  number.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  private  corporations,  joinXretock 
companies,  and  limited  copartnerships. 
In  regard  to  the  two  first  descriptions  of 
association,  it  is  not  always  the  purpose 
of  their  institution  to  limit  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  members.  In  the  case  of 
towns,  for  instance,  and  so  in  regard  to 
some  other  local  corporations,  an  execu- 
tion, issuing  on  a  judgment  recovered 
against  the  corporation,  may  be  levied 
upon  the  properly  of  any  member.  So, 
in  some  of  the  U.  States,  ,the  individual 
members  of  banking  or  manufacturing^ 
corporations  are  liable  absolutely,  and 
without  limit,  for  the  debts  of  the  com- 
pany; but,  in  general,  in  both  corpo- 
rations and  joint-stock  companies,  only 
the  capital  stock  is  Uable  for  the  con- 
tracts of  the  company.  E^ach  member 
pays  in  his  amount  of  this  stock,  which 
be  knows  to  be  subject  to  the  risks  of 
the  business  to  be  pursued.  He  can  esti- 
mate precisely,  therefore,  the  extent,  the 
utmost  hmit,  of  liis  hazard  in  the  most 
imfavorable  event  With  this  limitation, 
many  will  be  ready  to  embark  their  capi- 
tal in  enterprises  attended  with  the 
chances  of  great  gain,  or  losses,  according 
to  the  event,  who  would  be  quite  imwill- 
ingto  take  the  hazard  of  being  individu- 
ally hable  for  the  whole  amount  of  the 
losses  of  the  whole  concern,  or  of  guaran- 
tying tlie  responsibility  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  company  as  coparmers.  In 
this  way,  enterprises  conducive  to  the 
general  prosperity  are  promoted,  which 
individuals  would  not  otherwise  engage  in. 
Formerly,  when  the  pursuits  of  commerce 
were  less  systematically  conducted,  and  its 
risks  and  its  profits  more  uncertain,  com- 
mercial joint-stock  companies  were  much 
more  frequent  than  at  present  These 
companies  were  favored  by  ^vemments, 
m  the  first  place,  as  promotm^  trade ;  in 
the  second,  as  the  means  of  raising  a  rev- 
enue. The  government  granted  to  a 
certain  company,  or  to  certain  persona, 
the  excluMve  right  to  canyon  accrtain 
branch  of  trade  or  production,  for  a  certain 
time,  or  within  certain  limits.  The  com- 
pany paid  the  government  for  this  privi- 
lege, mtending,  of  course,  to  indemnify 
themselves  by  their  profits.  They  paid  a 
tax  witli  the  intention  of  reimbursing 
themselves,  just  as  an  importer  pays  du- 
ties on  his  goods,  intending  to  chaige  the 
amount,  with  a  profit,  in  the  price  to  the 
consumer.  It  was  in  opposition  to  these 
monopolies  that  the  doctrines  of  fiee 
trade,  as  tliey  are  called,  originated ;  and, 
considered  in  reference  lo  such  monop- 
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oImb,  those  doctrines  are  undoubtedly 
just,  and  so  universally  held  to  be ;  but 
they  are  extended  by  many  much  beyond 
these  limits.  Where  only  the  fund  is 
liable,  and  not  the  individuals  who  con- 
tribute it,  no  injustice  is  done  to  the  cred- 
itors of  the  company,  provided  the  law 
secures  the  actual  payment  of  the  fund; 
for  if  a  person  gives  credit  to  a  certam 
fund,  knowing  5ie  risks  to  which  it  is 
exposed  by  the  kind  of  business  in  which 
it  is  embarked,  he  has  no  ground  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  members  of  the 
company,  or  the  laws,  though  this  fund 
should  prove  to  be  insolvent  This  is 
the  most  limited  responsibility  of  the  con- 
tributois  to  a  joint-stock.  In  other  asso- 
ciations of  this  kind,  the  contributors  are 
liable  to  a  certain  amount  for  the  debts  of 
the  concern ;  as,  for  instance,  to  an  addi- 
tional amount  equal  to  that  of  their  re- 
spective shares  of  stock ;  or  each  is  liable 
for  his  proportion  of  the  debts,  according 
to  that  of  his  stock.  There  are  also,  in 
the  different  associations  of  this  descrip- 
tion, under  the  laws  of  different  countries, 
various  conditions  on  which  the  liability 
depends;  and  also  various  conditions, 
which  must  be  complied  vrith,  in  manag- 
ing the  coocems  of  the  conripany,  in  order 
to  keep  \vithin  the  limit  of^  the  modified 
responsibility.  Still  uuother  description 
of  joint-stock  companies  is  that  of  limited 
copartnerships,  or  companies  in  which 
one  or  more  of  the  members  are  liable  tn 
soUdo,  and  the  others  no  otherwise  liable 
than  for  the  loss  of  the  proportion  of  capi- 
tal which  they  have  put  into  the  concern. 
This  is  uniting  in  the  same  company  the 
characteristics  of  a  corporation  with  the 
most  limited  responsibility  of  individual 
members,  and  those  of  a  copartnership 
with  an  unlimited  individual  liability. 
The  evident  advantages  of  limited  co- 
parmerships,  by  giving  encouragement  to 
persons  depending  on  income,  and  not  de- 
voting themselves  personally  to  the  prose- 
cution of  active  business,  to  devote  their 
capital  to  production  and  trade,  without 
subjecting  them  to  unlimited  responsibili- 
ty, recommend  them  to  adoption  in  every 
code  of  laws.  The  French  code  contains 
such  a  provision,  but  none  such  has  here- 
tofore been  adopted  in  the  English  laws, 
nor  are  such  associations  provided  for 
generally  in  the  U.  States,  at  the  time  of 
writing  this  article  [1831],  though  a  law 
to  this  effect  has  been  passed  in  New 
York,  and  the  interest  and  discussion  ex- 
cited on  the  subject  will  probably  lead  to 
similar  enactments  in  the  other  states. 
Joint-stock  companies,  whatever  may  be 


their  form,  and  however  extensive  or  lim- 
ited may  be  the  liability  of  the  members, 
are  subiect  to  one  abuse,  which  grows 
out  of  uieir  very  nature  and  constitution, 
and  cannot,  tliercfore,  be  wholly  prevented. 
They  are  liable  to  be  used,  by  fraudulent 
or  over  sanguine  people,  as  bubbles.  The 
fact  of  their  being  subject  to  such  per- 
version, produces  a  strong  and  unjust 
prejudice  against  them,  in  the  minds  of 
many  persons.  There  is  no  institution  or 
form  of  association  that  is  free  from 
abuses  and  perversions*  The  engines  of 
greatest  power  act  the  most  destructivelv 
when  their  powers  are  wrongly  directed, 
or  when  they  are  deranged  in  their  ac- 
tion ;  but  this  is  no  ground  of  argument 
against  making  use  of  them.  It  is  only  a 
reason  for  precautions  and  regulations. 

JouiT  Tenants  are  those  that  hold 
lands  or  tenements  by  one  title,  without 
partition.  The  creation  of  an  estate  in 
joint  tenancy  depends  on  the  wording  of 
the  deed  or  devise  by  which  the  tenant 
claims  tide,  and  cannot  arise  by  act  of 
law.  If  any  estate  be  given  to  a  plurality 
of  persons,  without  adding  any  restric- 
tive, exclusive,  or  explanatory  words,  this 
makes  them  immediiately  joint  tenants  in 
fee  of  the  lands.  If  there  be  two  joint 
tenants,  and  one  release  the  other,  this 
passes  a  fee  without  the  word  hevrs» 
Joint  tenants  may  make  partition.  The 
one  party  may  compel  the  other  to  make 
partition,  which  must  be  by  deed ;  that  is 
to  say,  all  the  parties  must,  by  deed,  actu- 
ally convey  and  assure  to  each  other  the 
several  estates  which  they  are  to  take  and 
enjoy  severally  and  separately.  Jomt  ten- 
ants must  jointly  implead  and  be  jointly 
impleaded  with  others.  If  one  joint  ten- 
ant refuse  to  join  in  an  action,  he  may  be 
summoned  and  severed ;  but  if  the  person 
severed  die,  the  writ  abates  in  real  actions, 
but  not  in  personal  and  mixed  actions. 

JoLiBA,  or  Djoliba.    (See  ATger.) 

Jolly  Boat.    (See  Boatj 

JoMELLi,  Niccol6 ;  a  musical  composer, 
born  1714,  at  Aversa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  He  first  studied  at  Naplo9,  under 
Feo,  and  aAerwards  under  Martini  at  Bo- 
logna. At  first,  he  composed  ballets- -a 
sort  of  music  then  so  Utde  esteemed  in 
Italy,  that  he  did  not  own  himself  the 
author  of  his  first  comic  opera  (DEmaa 
Amaroso\  but  gave  it  to  the  world  under 
the  name  of  Valentino,  a  master  of  not 
much  reputation.  This  opera,  which  ho 
composed  at  the  age  of  23,  probably  for 
tlie  new  theatre  at  Naples,  was  crowned 
with  great  applause,  by  which  he  was 
encouraged  to  continue  his  compositioniL 
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In  1738,  he  wrote  his  Odoardo,  for  the 
theatre  of  Florence,  with  still  greater  suc- 
cess, which  induced  him,  in  1740,  to  go  to 
Rome.  He  now  wrote,  from  1740  to 
1748,  14  operas  for  Rome,  of  which  the 
Jlsiianattej  Ifigenioy  and  Ccdo  Mario,  arc 
particularly  worthy  of  mention,  in  the 
latter  of  which,  the  beautiful  air  Sposo,  io 
vado  a  morir,  was  received  with  the  high- 
est admiration.  Besides  these,  he  com- 
posed several  operas  for  Venice  and  other 
cities.  He  now  received  the  place  of 
chapel-master  in  St  Peter's,  and  com- 
posed, besides  several  motetteSj  the  psalm 
Benedidus  Domima  Deus  brad  (Blessed 
Lord  God  of  Israel),  the  music  of  which  is 
a  masterpiece.  The  duke  of  Wiirtemberg 
then  engaged  him  in  his  service,  and 
Jomelli  went  to  Stuttgart,  where  he  re- 
mained from  1748  to  1765,  enjoying  the 
highest  distinction,  and  exercising  great 
iuSuence  on  Gennan  music.  When  he 
returned  to  Italy,  John  V,  king  of  Portu- 
gal, invited  him  to  his  court.  Altliough 
lie  decUned  this  invitation,  be  composed  a 
considerable  number  of  operas  for -the 
king,  and  sent  him  copies  of  all  his  sub- 
sequent works.  He  afterwards  composed 
two  operas  in  Rome,  both  of  which  were 
unsuccessful.  He  then  -removed  to  Na- 
ples, where  he  met  with  no  better  suc- 
cess; and,  August  28,' 1774,  he  died  of 
apoplexy,  produced,  as  is  supposed,  by  cfaa- 
^n  at  the  success  of  the  German  Schus- 
ter, and  the  ill  reception  of  liis  own  ope- 
ras. His  Remdem  and  Miserere  are  par- 
ticularly celebrated. 

JoMifii,  Henry,  baron ;  lieutenant-gene- 
ral and  aid-de-camp  of  the  late  emperor 
Alexander;  a  distinguished  military  writer, 
bom  at  Payeme  (Peterlingen),  in  the  Pays 
de  Vaud,  about  1775.  He  served  at  firat 
in  a  French  regiment  of  Swiss,  and  when 
it  was  broken  up,  August  10, 1792,  engag- 
ed in  mercantile  pursuits.  On  the  revo- 
lution in  Switzerland,  he  became  chief  of 
battalion  and  secretaiy-general  of  the 
department  of  war  before  his  20th  year. 
In  thefle  offices,  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself.  In  1803,  Jomini  connected  him- 
self with  a  mercantile  house  in  Paris ; 
but  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  his  favor- 
ite pursuit,  the  study  of  tactics.  In  1804 
was  published  bis  TraiU  des  grandes  Op^- 
rations  mUitaires,  when  Ney  appointed 
him  chef  de  hataillon  in  his  own  staff.  In 
1805,  he  was  sent  on  public  business  to 
Napoleon,  at  Vienna,  to  whom  he  pre- 
sented the  two  first  volumes  of  his  work, 
which  Napoleon  received  with  approba- 
tion, and  raised  the  author  to  the  rank  of 
a  colonel.    Afterwards,  as  chief  of  the 


staff  of  marshal  Ney,  Jomini  performed 
the  campaigns  of  1806  and  1807,  in  Prus- 
sia and  Poland,  was  made  brigadier-gene- 
ral and  baron,  and  followed  the  marshal  to 
Spain  in  1808  and  1809.  A  misunder- 
standing with  his  commander  induced 
him  to  request  permission  to  resign.  It 
was  not  granted  him  ;  but  he  retired  to 
Switzeriand,  was  afterwards  made  major- 
general,  and  followed  Napoleon  as  his 
historiographer,  in  the  grand  army  which 
marched  against  Russia  (1812).  He  con- 
tinued here,  as  governor  of  Smolensk,  till 
Napoleon's  defeat.  He  was  present  in  the 
campaign  of  1813,  in  Saxony,  as  chief  of 
the  staff  of  marshal  Ney.  But,  afier  the 
declaration  of  the  armistice  of  PUaswitz, 
he  lefl  the  army  privately,  in  Silesia,  and, 
on  the  14th  August,  went  over  to  the  al- 
lies. Napoleon  had  refused  him  the  rank 
of  general  of  a  division.    Alexander  ap- 

6)inted  him  tieutenant-general  and  aid. 
e  now  bore  arms  against  France.  On 
this  account,  general  Sorrazin  reproached 
him  with  such  bitterness  in  his  history  of 
the  war,  that  Jomini  demanded  satisfac- 
tion. As  this  was  not  to  be  obtained,  be 
printed  their  correspondence  (Correspon- 
danceenire  k  GMrid  Jomini  et  le  GaUral 
Sarrazvn,  star  la  Campagne  de  1813).  In 
1815,  Joniiiii  was  in  the  suite  of  Alexan- 
der at  Pan ;,  v»  here  he  received  the  cross 
of  Sl  Louis.  Ills  TVaiti  de  grande  Toe- 
tique  (Paris,  1805,  2vols.,  vrith  an  atlas), 
appeared  in  a  2d  edition,  under  the  title 
TraiU  des  grandes  Oph'ations  mOitaireSy  or 
RdaUon  critique  et  convparaHve  des  Cam- 
pannes  de  Fridhic  et  dc  MtpoUon  (the  3d 
edition,  1 617,8  vols.,  with  two  atlases).  The 
7 — 15  parts  contain  the  IRsl,  critique  et  mi- 
lilaire  des  Coinpagnes  de  la  RMtut,  (new 
edition,  Piuris,  18241  and  extend  to  1803. 
His  work  is  valuable  as  a  history  of  the 
war,  since  it  was  drawi^  from  the  archives 
of  the  war  depanment,  and  other  official 
sources.  His  account  of  Frederic's  carn- 
pajgns  is  borrowed  from  Lloyd  and  Tem- 
pelhof.  The  Tableau  dt  la  Campagne 
d*^utonme  enMeniagne  (Paris,  1817),  is  al- 
so his  work,  as  is  like'^vise  the  Vie  politique 
d  militaire  de  J^apoUon  (1827). 

Jonah  (Hdrrexo,  signifying  do/ve^  and 
also  the.  powerful)^  one  of  the  minor 
prophets,  son  of  Amithai,  and,  according 
to  2  Kings,  xiv,  25,  a  contemporary  of 
Jeroboam  II,  was  bom  at  Gath-Hepher,  in 
Galilee.  In  the  book  which  bears  his 
name,  it  is  related  that  he  received  a  com- 
mand from  God,  to  go  and  prophesy 
against  Nineveh;  but  he  fled  to  Joppa, 
and  embarked  fbr  Tarshish.  The  ves- 
sel  being   tossed   by  a   storm,    it    was 
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concluded  to  draw  lots,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine who  was  the  cause  of  the  tempest 
The  lot  fell  upon  Jonah,  who  was  thrown 
orerboard  by  his  own  request,  because  he 
had  been  disobedient  to  God,  but  was 
swallowed  by  a  laige  fish  (according  to 
the  ancient  commentators,  a  whale  ;  ac- 
cording to  modems,  a  shark).  After  he 
had  remained  three  days  and  nights  in  the 
belly  of  the  fish,  the  Lord  spake  unto  the 
fish,  and  it  vomited  out  Jonah  on  dry  land. 
He  now  went  to  Nineveh,  and  prophesied 
its  destruction  ;  but,  the  king  and  people 
having  repented,  Nineveh  was  spared. 
Jonah,  angry  at  this,  went  out  of  the  city, 
and  God  made  a  gourd  grow  up  over 
him,  which  was  a  shaide  to  him.  He  then 
sent  a  worm,  which  smote  the  gourd  so 
that  it  died  in  one  night.  Jonah  was  an- 
^ly  at  this  also ;  but  God  showed  him  the 
tooliflhness  of  being  angry  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  gourd,  and  yet  demanding  the 
destruction  of  a  city  in  which  were 
120,000  innocent  children.  Jonah's  grave 
is  shown  «t  Mosul,  the  ancient  Nineveh, 
sn^  also  at  Gath.  Some  critics  maintain 
that  the  book  was  not  written  by  Jonah 
himself  but  is  a  collection  of  traditions, 
made  after  the  destruction  of  Nineveh. 
Some  writers  consider  it  merely  as  an  al- 
legorical poem.  The  story  of*  Jonah  is 
also  known  to  the  Mohammedans,  accord- 
ing to  whom,  he  embarked  afler  his 
prophecy  at  Nineveh,  and  remained  40 
days  in  the  belly  of  the  fish.  The  prayer 
of  the  prophet  in  this  situation,  is  consider- 
ed one  of  the  most  efficacious  in  the  Koran. 

Jonathan,  or  Brother  Jonathan  ; 
the  nickname  given  to  the  Americans  of 
the  U.  States  collectively,  by  the  Eng- 
lish, probably  on  account  of  the  fre- 
quency of  this  name  among  the  early 
Americans.    (See  John  BuU^  and  Yankee.) 

Jones,  Inigo;  the  reviver  of  classical 
aroliitecture  in  England,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century.  He  was  a  native  of 
Tendon,  where  his  father  was  a  cloth- 
worker,  and  was  bom  about  1572.  Des- 
tined for  a  mechanical  employment,  his 
Uilents  attracted  the  notice  of  the  earl  of 
Amndel,  and  of  William,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, the  latter  of  whom  supplied  him 
with  the  means  of  visiting  Italy,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  landscape  painting. 
He  went  to  Venice,  where  the  works  of 
Palladio  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  the 
art  of  arehitecture,  in  which  he  rose  to 
great  eminence.  His  reputation  procured 
him  the  post  of  first  architect  to  Christiem 
IV,  king  of  Denmark,  who,  visiting  his 
brother-in-law,  James  I,  m  1606,  brought 
Jones  with  him  to  England.  He  was  m- 
21  ♦ 


duced  to  remain,  ana  was  appointed  archi- 
tect to  the  queen,  and  subsequently  to 
Henry,  prince  of  Wale&  After  the  death 
of  the  prince,  he  again  visited  Italy,  and 
remained  there  some  years.  During  this 
interval,  he  extended  his  knowledge,  and 
improved  his  taste,  from  the  exammation 
of  the  models  of  ancient  and  modem  art. 
The  banqueting  house  at  Whitehall  (in- 
tended as  an  adjunct  to  a  magnificent  pal- 
ace) is  a  monument  of  his  skill  and  sci- 
ence. At  Winchester  cathedral,  a  Gothic 
building,  he  erected  a  screen  in  the  style  * 
of  classic  antiquity.  Lake  his  successor. 
Wren,  he  seems  not  to  have  duly  appre- 
ciated the  peculiar  character  and  distmc- 
tive  beauties  of  the  pointed  style  of  build- 
ing, of  which  so  many  fine  specimens  re- 
main in  the  ecclesiastical  structures  of  the 
middle  aces,  in  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many. He  buih  the  front  of  Wilton-house, 
in  Wiltshire,  for  Philip,  eart  of  Pembroke, 
and  was  much  employed  by  the  court  and 
by  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  so 
that  he  realized  a  handsome  fortune.  His 
talents  were  often  put  in  requisition  for 
the  purpose  of  designing  the  scenery  and 
decorations  for  masques — a  species  of  dr^ 
matic  entertainment,  fashionable  in  the 
eariy  part  of  the  17th  century.  In  these 
pieces,  the  dialogues  and  songs  were  com- 
posed by  Ben  Jonson,  who  quarrelled  with 
Jones,  and  abused  him  in  epigrams  and 
satires.  The  enmity  of  the  poet  was  not 
the  only  misfortune  to  which  the  architect 
was  exposed.  Being  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  a  partisan  of  royalty,  he  suffered  in 
the  civil  war,  and,  in  1646,  was  forced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  £545,  as  a  malignant  or  cav- 
alier. The  rain  of  the  royal  cause,  and 
the  death  of  the  king,  distressed  him 
greatly  ;  and  at  length,  wom  down  by 
sorrow  and  suffering,  he  died,  July  21, 
1652.  As  nn  author,  he  is  known  by  a 
work  relative  to  that  curious  monument 
of  former  ages,  Stonehenge,  on  Salisbury 
plain,  published  afler  his  death,  by  his  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  WeN).  The  object  of  this 
treatise,  composed  by  the  command  of 
king  James  I,  is  to  prove  that  Stonehenge 
was  erected  by  the  Romans,  and  was  a 
hyptiethral  temple,  dedicated  to  the  god 
Cislus.  A  collection  of  the  architectural 
designs  of  Inigo  Jones  was  published  by 
Kent,  in  1727  and  1744,  and  others  more 
recendy,  by  Ware  and  by  Leoni. 

Jones,  sir  William,  an  eminent  lawyer- 
and  accomplished  scholar,  was  born  in 
London,  September  20,  1746.  He  lost 
his  father  when  only  three  years  of  ace, 
and  the  care  of  his  education  feU  on  his 
mother,  a  lady  of  uncomnion  endowments. 
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At  the  close  of  his  7th  year,  ho  was  plac- 
ed at  Harrow,  and,  m  1764,  he  entered 
University  college,  Oxford.  Here  his  de- 
«re  to  acquire  tne  Oriental  languages  in- 
duced him  to  support,  at  his  own  expense, 
a  nndve  of  Aleppo,  to  instruct  him  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Arabic  lan^oge  ; 
and  as  it  was  soon  perceived  that  he  would 
not  misspend  his  time,  the  college  tutors 
allowed  him  to  follow  his  own  plans  un- 
molested. His  great  object  was  to  obtain 
a  fellowship,  to  spare  his  mother  the  ex- 
pense of  his  education  ;  but,  not  succeed- 
ing in  his  wish,  he  accepted,  in  1765,  the 
office  of  tutor  to  lord  Althorp,  aften^'ards 
earl  Spencer ;  and,  some  dme  after,  he  ob- 
tained a  fellowship  also.  He  availed  him- 
self of  a  residence  at  the  German  Spa, 
with  his  pupil,  in  1767,  to  acquire  the  Ger- 
man language,  and,  on  his  return,  trans- 
lated into  French  a  Persian  life  of  Nadir 
Shah,  brought  over  in  MS.  by  the  king  of 
Denmark,  at  the  request  of  the  under 
secretary  of  the  duke  of  Grafton.  An- 
other tour  to  the  continent,  with  his  pupil 
and  ftimily,  followed,  which  occupied  his 
time  until  1770,  when,  his  tutorship  ceas- 
ing, he  entered  himself  as  a  law  student 
in  the  Temple.  He  did  not,  however, 
wholly  sacrifice  literature  to  his  profes- 
sional pursuits  ;  but,  on  the  appearance  of 
the  life  and  works  of  Zoroaster,  by  An- 
quetil  du  Perron,  he  vindicated  the  uni- 
verfflty  of  Oxford,  which  had  been  attack- 
ed by  that  writer,  in  an  able  pamphlet  in 
the  French  language,  which  he  wrote 
witfi  great  elegance.  He  also  published, 
in  1772,  a  small  collection  of  poems, 
chiefly  from  the  poets  of  Asia,  and  was 
the  same  year  elected  a  fellow  of  the  roy- 
al society.  In  1774  appeared  his  work 
De  Poesi  Matica,  containing  commenta- 
ries on  Asiatic  poetry  in  general,  with 
metrical  specimens  in"Latin  and  English. 
.  He  was  soon  after  called  to  the  bar,  and, 
in  1776,  made  a  commissioner  of  bank- 
rupts. About  this  time,  his  correspond- 
ence with  his  pupil  evinced  the  manly 
spirit  of  constitutional  freedom  by  which 
he  was  actuated  ;  and  to  his  feelings  on 
the  American  contest  he  gave  vent  in  a 
spirited  Latin  ode  to  liberty.  In  1778  ap- 
peared his  translation  of  the  Orations  of 
Isieus,  with  a  prefatory  discourse,  notes 
and  commentary,  which,  for  elegance  of 
style,  and  profound  critical  and  historical 
research,  excited  much  admiration.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  rapidly  advanced  in 
professional  reputation,  although  his  opin- 
ion of  the  American  contest  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  progress  to  legal  honors.  The 
tumults  of  1780  induced  him  to  write  a 


pamphlet  On  the  Legal  Mode  of  suppress- 
mg  Kiots  ;  and,  in  the  following  winter, 
he  completed  a  translation  from  the  Arabic 
of  seven  poems,  of  die  highest  repute. 
He  also  wrote  the  much  admired  ode, 
commencing  "  What  constitutes  a  state  ?'* 
These  pursuits  did  not  prevent  a  profes- 
sional £ssay  on  the  Law  of  Bailments. 
He  distinguished  himself,  in  1782,  among 
the  friends  to  a  refoim  in  parliament,  and 
also  became  a  member  of  the  SocieQr  for 
Constitutional  Information.  The  same 
year,  he  drew  up  a  Dialogue  between  a 
Farmer  and  a  Countiy  Gentieman,  on  the 
Principles  of  Government ;  for  the  publi- 
cation of  which,  the  dean  of  St  Asaph, 
afterwards  his  brother-in-law,  had  a  bill 
of  indictment  preferred  against  him  for 
sedition.  Upon  this  event,  he  sent  a  letter 
to  lord  Kenyon,  then  chief-justice  of 
Chester,  owning  himself  the  author,  and 
defending  his  positions.  On  the  accesaon 
of  the  Shelbume  administration,  through 
the  influence  of  lord  Ashburton,  he  ob- 
tained, what  had  long  been  the  ob> 
ject  of  his  ambition,  the  appointmenvof 
judge  in  the  supreme  court  of  judicature, 
Bengal,  to  which  he  was  nominated  in 
March,  1783,  and  knighted.  He  arrived 
at  Calcutta  in  September,  1783.  Here  a 
new  field  of  action  opened  to  him,  and  he 
planned  a  society  in  that  capital,  similar 
to  the  royal  society  of  London,  of  which 
new  institution  he*^  was  chosen  the  first 
president.  He  then  applied  himself  witii 
ardor  to  the  study  of  the  Sanscrit,  and,  his 
health  soon  suffering  from  the  climate,  he 
took  a  journey  through  the  district  of  Be- 
nares, during  which  cessation  of  public 
duties,  he  composed  a  tale  in  verse,  called 
the  Enchanted  Fruit,  or  the  Hindoo  Wife, 
and  a  Treatise  on  tlie  Gods  of  Greece,  It- 
aly and  India.  In  1785,  a  periodical 
work,  entitled  the  Asiatic  Miscellany, 
was  begun  at  Calcutta,  to  which  he  com- 
municated several  poetical  compositions 
of  the  minor  kind  ;  among  which  were 
nine  hymns,  addressed  to  as  many  Hin- 
doo deities.  He  next  employed  his  active 
mind  in  planning  the  compilation  of  a 
complete  digest  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mo- 
hammedan laws,  with  a  view  to  the  better 
administration  of  justice  among  the  na- 
tives. This  work  he  did  not  live  to  finish, 
but  its  subsequent  •  accomplishment  was 
entirely  owing  to  his  recommendation  and 
primary  labors.  His  object  in  this  instance 
was,  to  secure  a  due  attention  to  the  rights 
of  the  natives  ;  and  he  showed  himaelf 
equally  jealous  of  those  of  tlie  British  in- 
habitants, by  opposing  an  attempt  to  su- 
persede the  trial  by  jury.     The  puUica- 
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tion  of  the  A^atic  Researches,  orraeinous 
of  the  society  to  which  he  had  given  birth, 
also  CDgrossed  much  of  his  attention  ;  and 
he  enriched  them  himself  with  a  number 
of  curious  and  interesting  papers.  In 
1789,  he  gave  to  the  world  the  translation 
of  an  ancient  Indian  drama,  entitled  Sa- 
cantaUiy  or  the  Fatal  Ring.  His  translation 
of  the  Ordinances  of  Menu,  the  famous 
Indian  legislator,  appeared  early  in  1794, 
and  is  very  interesting  to  the  student  of 
ancient  manners  and  opinions.  Unhap- 
pily, he  was  seized,  in  April,  1794,  at 
Calcutta,  with  an  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  which  terminated  his  hfe  on  the  27th 
of  the  same  month,  in  the  4dth  year  of 
his  age.  Few  men  have  died  more  re- 
spected and  regretted  than  this  amiable 
man  and  eminent  scholar,  who,  as  a  lin- 
guist, has  scarcely  ever  been  surpassed. 
His  acquaintance  with  the  history,  philos- 
ophy, laws,  religion,  science  and  manners 
of  nations,  was  most  extensive  and  pro- 
found. Ajb  a  poet,  too,  he  would  proba- 
bly have  risen  to  great  eminence,  if  his 
aitior  to  transplant  foreign  beauties,  and 
his  professional  and  mulufarious  pursuits, 
had  allowed  him  to  cultivate  his  own  in- 
vention with  sufficient  intensity.  His 
private  character  was  estimable  in  all  the 
domestic  relations,  and  he  was  equally 
liberal  and  spirited  in  public  Ufe.  The 
memory  of  su*  Wiltiam  Jones  received 
many  testimonies  of  respect,  both  in  Eng- 
iand  and  India.  The  directors  of  the  East 
India  company  voted  hini  a  monument 
hi  Sl  Paul's  cathedral,  and  a  statue  in 
Ben^  ;  but  the  most  effectual  monument 
of  his  fame  was  raised  by  his  widow,  who 
published  a  splendid  edition  of  his  works, 
in  6  vols.  4to,  1799,  and  also,  at  her  own 
expense,  placed  a  fine  maihle  statue  of 
him,  executed  by  Flaxman,  in  tlie  and- 
chamber  of  University  college,  Oxford. 

Jones,  John  Paul,  was  bom  at  Arbing- 
land,  m  Scotland,  July  6,  1747.  His 
Either  was  a  gardener,  whose  name  was 
Paul ;  but  the  son  assumed  that  of  Jonea 
in  subsequent  life,  for  what  reason  is  not 
known.  Young  Paul  early  evuiced  a  de- 
cided predilection  for  the  sea,  and,  at  the 
age  of  12,  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  re- 
spectable merchant  of  Whitehaven,  in  the 
American  trade.  His  first  voyage  was  to 
America,  where  his  elder  brother  was  es- 
tablished as  a  planter.  He  was  tlien  en- 
caged for  some  time  in  the  slave-trade, 
but  quitted  it  in  disgust,  and  returned  to 
Scotland,  in  1768,  as  passenger  in  a  vessel, 
the  captain  and  mate  of  which  died  on 
the  passage.  Jones  assumed  the  com- 
viand,  at  the  request  of  those  on  board, 


and  brought  the  vessel  safe  into  port.  For 
this  service,  he  was  appointed  by  the  own- 
ers master  and  supercargo.  WTiile  id 
command  of  this  vessel,  he  punished  a 
sailor  who  afterwards  died  of  a  fever  at 
the  island  of  Tobago — a  circumstance 
which  gave  rise  to  an  accusation  against 
Jones,  of  having  caused  his  deatb,by  the  se- 
verity of  the  punishment  upon  him  ;  but 
this  has  been  completely  refuted.  Jones 
was  afterwards  in  command  of  the  Betsy, 
of  London,  and  remained  some  time  in  the 
West  Indies,  engaged  in  commercial  pur- 
suits and  speculations,  by  which  it  is  said  he 
realized  a  handsome  fortune.  In  1773,  he 
was  residing  in  Virginia,  arranging  the  af- 
^rs  of  his  brother,  who  had  died  intestate 
and  childless,  and  about  this  time  took  the 
name  of  Jones.  In  Virginia  he  contin- 
ued to  live  until  the  commencement 
of  the  struggle  between  the  colonies  and 
mother  country.  He  offered  his  services 
to  the  former,  and  was  appointed  first  of 
the  first  lieutenants,  and  designated  to  the 
Alfred,  on  board  of  which  ship,  to  use  his 
own  language  in  one  of  his  letters,  ^  he 
had  the  honor  to  hoist,  with  his  own  hands, 
the  flag  of  freedom,  the  first  time  it  was 
displayed  on  the  Delaware.^  Soon  afler 
this,  we  find  Jones  in  command  of  the 
Providence,  mounting  12  four-pounders, 
with  a  complement  of  70  men,  cruising 
from  the  Bermudas  to  the  Gut  of  Canso, 
and  making  16  prizes  in  little  more  than 
six  weeks.  In  May,  1777,  he  was  order- 
ed to  proceed  to  France,  where  die  Amer- 
ican commissioners,  Franklin,  Deane  and 
Lee,  were  directed  to  invest  him  with  the 
command  of  a  fine  ship,  as  a  reward  of 
his  signal  services.  On  his  arrival  in 
France,  he  wua  immediately  summoned 
to  Paris  by  the  commissioners*  The  ob- 
ject of  this  summons  was  to  concert  a 
plan  of  operations  for  the  force  preparing 
to  act  against  the  British  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  on  tlie  coast  of  America.  This 
plan,  whicli  certainly  did  great  honor  to  the 
projector,  though  untoward  delays  and  ac- 
cidents prevented  its  immediate  success, 
was  afterwards  openly  claimed  by  Jones 
as  his  own,  without  acknowledging  the  as- 
sistance or  participation  of  the  American 
commissioners  or  the  French  ministry. 
The  Ranger  was  then  placed  under  his 
orders,  with" discretion  to  cruise  where  he 
pleased,  with  this  restriction,  however, 
that  he  was  not  to  i^tum  to  France  imme- 
diately afler  making  attempts  upon  the 
coast  of  England,  as  the  French  govern- 
ment had  not  yet  declared  itself  openly  as 
the  ally  of  the  U.  States.  April  10, 1778, 
he  sailed  on  a  cruise,  during  which  he  laid 
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open  the  weakness  of  the  British  coast. 
With  a  single  ship,  he  kept  the  whole 
coast  of  Scotland,  and  part  or  that  of  Eng- 
land, for  some  time,  in  a  state  of  alarm, 
and  made  a  descent  at  Whitehaven, where 
he  surprised  and  took  two  forts,  witli  30 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  set  fire  to  the  ship- 
ping. In  this  attack  upon  Whitehaven, 
the  house  of  the  earl  of  Selkirk,  in  whose 
service  the  father  of  Jones  had  been  gar- 
dener, was  plundered,  and  the  family- 
plate  carried  off.  But  the  act  was  com- 
mitted without  his  knowledge,  and  he 
afterwards  made  tlie  best  atonement  in 
his  power.  Afler  his  return  to  Brest  with 
200  prisoners  of  war,  he  became  involved 
in  a  variety  of  troubles,  for  want  of  means 
to  support  them,  pay  his  crew,  and  refit 
his  sliip.  After  many  delays  and  vexa- 
tions, Jones  sailed  from  the  road  of  St. 
Croix,  August  14,  1779,  with  a  squadron 
of  seven  sail,  designing  to  annoy  the 
coasts  of  England  and  Scotland.  Tho 
principal  occurrence  of  this  cruise  was 
the  capture  of  the  British  ship  of  war 
Serapis,  afler  a  bloody  and  desperate  en- 
gagement, off  Flamborough  head.  Sept 
§3, 1779.  The  Serapis  was  a  vessel  much 
superior  in  force  to  Jones's  vessel,  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard,  which  sunk  not 
long  after  the  termination  of  the  engage- 
ment The  sensation  produced  by  this 
batde  was  unexampled,  and  raised  the 
fame  of  Jones  to  its  acme.  In  a  letter  to 
him,  Franklin  says,  **  For  some  days  afler 
the  arrival  of  your  express,  scarce  any 
thing  was  talked  of  at  Paris  and  Ver- 
sailles, but  your  cool  conduct  and  perse- 
vering braveiy  during  that  terrible  conflict. 
You  may  believe  that  the  impression  on 
my  mind  was  not  less  strong  than  on  that 
of  the  otlters.  But  I  do  not  choose  to 
say,  in  a  letter  to  youraelf,  all  I  think  on 
such  an  occasion."  His  reception  nt  Par- 
is, whither  he  went  on  tiie  invitation  of 
Franklin,  was  of  the  most  flattering  kind. 
He  was  every  where  caressed  ;  the  king 
presented  him  with  a  gold  sword,  bearing 
the  inscription,  VindtaUi  maris  Ludovicus 
XVI  remuneraiur  atrenuo  vindici,  and  re- 
quested permission  of  congress  to  invest 
him  widi  the  military  order  of  merit — an 
honor  never  conferred  on  any  one  before 
who  had  not  borne  arms  under  the  com- 
mission of  France.  In  1781,  Jones  sailed 
for  the  U.  States, and  airived  in  Philadelphia 
February  18  of  that  year,  afler  a  variety  of 
escapes  and  rencounters,  where  he  under- 
went a  sort  of  examination  before  the  board 
of  admiralty,  which  resulted  greatly  to  his 
honor.  The  board  gave  it  as  their  opin- 
ion,  **  that  the  conduct  of  Paul   Jones 


merits  particular  attention,  and  some  dis- 
tinguished mark  of  approbation  from  con- 
ffessJ'^  Congress  passed  a  resolution, 
highly  complimentary  to  his  "  zeal,  pru- 
dence and  intrepiditv."  General  Wash- 
ington wrote  liim  a  letter  of  congramla- 
tion,  and  he  was  afterwards  voted  a  gold 
modal  by  congress.  From  Philadelphia 
he  went  to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
to  superintend  the  building  of  a  ship  of 
war,  and,  while  there,  drew  up  some  ad- 
mirable obsen''ations  on  the  subject  of  the 
American  navy.  By  permission  of  con- 
gress, he  subsequently  went  on  board  the 
French  fleet,  where  he  remained  until  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  which  put  a  period 
to  his  naval  career  in  the  service  of  the 
U.  Slates.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  as 
agent  for  prize-money,  and,  while  there, 
joined  in  a  plan  to  establish  a  fur-trade 
between  the  north-west  coast  of  America 
and  China,  in  conjunction  with  a  kindred 
spirit,  the  celebrated  John  Ledyard.  In 
Paris,  he  continued  to  be  treated  with  the 
greatest  distinction.  He  aflerwards  was 
invited  into  the  Russian  service,  with  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral,  where  he  was  dis- 
appointed in  not  receiving  the  command 
of  the  fleet  acting  against  the  Turks  in 
the  Black  sea.  He  found  fault  with  the 
conduct  of  the  prince  of  Nassau,  the 
admiral ;  became  restless  and  impatient ; 
was  intrigued  against  at  court,  and  calum- 
niated by  his  enemies ;  and  had  permis- 
sion, from  the  empress  Catharine,  to  retire 
from  the  senice  with  a  pension,  which 
was  never  paid.  He  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  gradually  sunk  into  poverty,  neg- 
lect, and  ill  health,  until  his  death,  which 
was  occasioned  by  jaundice  and  dropsy, 
July  18,  1792.  His  last  public  act  waa 
heading  a  deputation  of  Americans,  who 
appeared  before  the  national  assembly  to 
ofler  their  congratulations  on  the  glorious 
and  salutary  reform  of  their  government 
This  was  before  the  flight  of  the  king. — 
Jones  was  a  man  of  signal  talent  and 
courage ;  he  conducted  all  his  operations 
with  the  most  daring  boldness,  combined 
with  the  keenest  sagacity  in  calculating 
the  chances  of  success  and  the  conse- 
quences of  defeat  He  was,  however,  of 
an  irritable,  impetuous  disposition,  which 
rendered  him  impatient  of  the  authorit}' 
of  his  superiors,  while  he  was,  at  the  same 
time,  harsh  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  ; 
and  he  was  deficient  in  that  modesty  which 
adorns  great  qualities  and  distinguished 
actions,  while  it  disarms  envy  and  concil- 
iates jealousy.  His  early  education  was 
of  a  very  limited  kind.  It  terminated 
when  he  went  to  sea.  at  the  age  of  twelve; 
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but  he  supplied  its  defects  by  subsequent 
study,  80  as  to  enable  himself  to  write 
-with  fluency,  strength  and  clearness,  and 
to  sustain  his  part  respectably  in  the  pol- 
ished society  into  which  he  was  thi'own. 
In  his  letters,  he  inculcates  the  necessity 
of  knowledge  for  naval  officers,  and  inti- 
mates that  he  had  devoted  "midnight 
studies"  to  the  attainment  of  that  infor- 
mation which  he  deemed  requisite  in  his 
situation.  His  memorials,  correspondence, 
&c.  ai*e  quite  voluminous.  He  also  wrote 
poetry,  and,  in  Paris,  was  a  great  pretender 
to  ion,  -as  a  man  of  fashion,  especially 
after  his  victory  over  the  Serapis,  which, 
of  course,  gave  him  great  Sclat  amongst 
tlie  ladies  of  the  French  capital.  At  this 
period,  he  is  described  by  an  English 
lady  then  resident  at  Paris,  as  "  a  smart 
little  man  of  thirty-six ;  speaks  but  little 
French,  and  appears  to  be  an  extraordina- 
ry genius,  a  poet  as  well  as  a  hero."  An 
account  of  his  life  has  been  vn*itten  by 
J,  H,  Sherburne  (Washington,  1828). 

Jones,  John,  an  American  physician, 
v^as  bom  at  Jamaica,  Long  island,  in 
1729.  After  receiving  his  education  at  a 
private  school  in  the '  city  of  New  York, 
he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine, 
under  doctor  Thomas  Cadwalader,  and 
afterwards  visited  Europe,  to  improve  his 
professional  knowledge.  He  obtained  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  from  the 
umversity  of  Rheims,  and,  having  subse- 
quently spent  some  time  at  Leyden,  con- 
cluded his  medical  tour  by  a  visit  to  Ed- 
inburgh. Returning  to  America,  doctor 
Jones  settled  in  New  York,  where  he  was 
speedily  introduced  to  an  extensive  prac- 
tice, and  acquired  particular  reputation  as 
an  operator.  When  medical  schools  were 
instituted  in  the  college  of  New  York, 
doctor  Jones  was  appointed  professor  of 
surgery,  upon  which  branch  he  delivered 
several  coui'scs  of  lectures,  diftusing  a 
taste  for  it  among  the  students,  and  ex- 
plaining improvements  as  practised  in 
Europe,  of  which  the  American  faculty 
were  hitheito  ignorant  Having  for  a 
considerable  time  been  afflicted  with  the 
asthma,  he  eipbarked  for  London,  where 
he  exjwrienced  some  alleviation  of  his 
complaint  He  returned  to  his  native 
countiy  at  a  crisis  when  she  required  the 
exertions  of  all  her  citizens.  In  the  year 
1775,  he  published  his  Plain  Remarks 
upon  Wounds  and  Fractures — a  work  par- 
ticularly useful  to  the  countiy  at  that  pe- 
riod. Many  persons  had  been  of  necessi- 
ty chosen  to  act  as  surgeons  in  the  conti- 
neutal  army,  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
recent  improvements  in    the  profession. 


and  found  in  this  work  a  valuable  assist' 
ant  When  the  British  troops  took  [>os- 
session  of  New  York,  doctor  Jones,  not- 
withstanding the  assurances  of  protection 
fi-om  the  royal  commander,  retired  into 
tlie  country,  relinquishing  his  lucrative  x 
practice  in  the  city.  He  was  soon  after 
chosen  to  a  seat  in  the  senate  of  New 
York,  and  subsequently  entered  the  med- 
ical department  of  the'  army.  The  hard- 
ships of  a  military  life  injured  his  delicate 
health,  and  obliged  him  to  abandon  the 
service,  for  his  private  practice.  Having 
fixed  his  permanent  residence  at  Phila- 
delphia, he  was  elected,  in  1780,  one  of 
the  physicians  of  the  Pennsylvania  hos- 
pital. Upon  the  institution  of  the  college 
of  physicians  of  Philadelphia,  in  1787, 
doctor  Jones  was  elected  vice-president, 
and  contributed  to  the  first  volume  of  its 
transactions  an  interesting  paper  on  An- 
thrax, He  was  the  intimate  fiiend  and 
physician,  of  doctor  Franklin,  whom  he 
attended  in  his  last  illness,  and  published 
a  brief  account  of  his  death.  In  1790,  he 
attended  general  Washington,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  U.  States,  when  very  ill  at 
New  York.  When  the  seat  of  the  fed- 
eral government  was  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia, the  president  appointed  doctor  Jones 
T)hysician  to  his  family.  In  June,  1791, 
he  contracted  a  fever,  which,  added  to  his 
previous  disorder,  put  a  period  to  his  life 
on  the  23d  of  that  month,  in  the  63d  year 
of  his  age. 
Jongleurs.  (See  JugeUrs,) 
JoNSON,  Benjamin,  a  cetebrated  English 
poet,  the  contemporaiy  and  friend  of 
Shakspeare,  whom  he  has  been  accused 
by  some,  but  on  insufficient  grounds^  of 
regarding  with  envious  and  malignant 
feelings.  He  was  the  posthumous  son  of 
a  clergyman,  who  had  suffered  consider- 
able privations  for  his  religious  opinions, 
and  was  bom  June  11,  1574,  at  West- 
minster; at  the  grammar-school  of  which 
city  he  was  placed,  under  Camden,  at  aii 
early  age ;  till  his  mother  marrying  again 
to  a  person  who  held  tlie  humble  occupa- 
tion of  a  bricklayer,  young  Ben,  as  he 
was  femiliarly  called,' was  taken  home  ab- 
ruptly by  his  father-in-law,  and  employed 
by  him  as  an  assistant  in  his  trade.  The 
ardent  spirit  of  the  ftiture  poet  revoltefl 
against  his  condition  ;  he  fied  from  home, 
and  entered  the  army  as  a  private  soldier, 
in  which  capacity  he  served  with  much 
commendation  from  his  officers  on  the 
score  of  personal  courage,  during  a  cam- 
paign in  Holland.  Returning  to  England, 
lie  quitted  the  service,  and,  although  his 
straitened  circumstances  threw  in  his  way 
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obstacles  of  no  common  magnitude,  he 
detennined  to  apply  himself  to  literary 
pursuits.  With  this  view,  he  contrived  to 
enter  himself  of  St  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge ;  but  iiis  &iiing  resources  prohibited 
him  from  continuing  long  at  the  univer- 
sity. He  went  to  London,  and  com- 
menced at  once  author  and  actor  by  pro- 
fession— two  callings  then  frequently  com- 
bined. His  progress  as  a  performer  was 
not  rapid,  and,  before  he  could  make  any 
great  impression  in  his  &vor,  n  quarrel 
with  a  brother  actor  seemed  to  close  every 
avenue  against  this  method  of  gaining  a 
reputation.  He  had  made  his  dibut  at 
the  Curtain,  an  obscure  theatre  on  the 
skirts  of  the  town,  and,  a  difference  arising 
between  him  and  another  member  of  the 
company,  a  duel  ensued,  which  terminated 
in  the  death  of  his  antasonist,  while  he 
himself  received  a  wouna  in  the  sword- 
arm.  He  was  seized  and  imprisoned,  and 
narrowly  escaped  with  life,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  rencounter.  During  his 
confinement,  he  is  reported  to  have  be- 
come, through  the  intervention  of  a  Ro- 
man CathoEc  priest,  a  convert  to  that 
conmiunion,  and  to  have  remained  so 
during  a  space  of  twelve  yeaiB,  when  he 
resumed  his  fanner  opinions.  His  first 
attempt  at  dramadc  composition,  in  the 
prosecution  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  much  encouraged,  if  not  actually 
prompted,  by  Shak^eare,  was  in  1506, 
when  his  Every  Man  in  his  Humor,  still 
considered  a  standard  piece,  was  printed ; 
and  fixxn  this  period,  ne  seems  to  have 
produced  a  play  annually  for  several  years, 
Desides  writing,  occasionally,  masks  and 
interiudes,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
court  The  fiivor  he  had  enjoyed  there, 
was  not,  however,  sufficient  to  protect 
him  firom  the  consequences  of  a  severe 
and  imprudent  satire  on  the  Scottish  na- 
tion, in  a  dramatic  piece,  which  he  wrote 
in  conjunction  with  Marston  and  Chap- 
man, entided  Eastward  Hoe.  The  anger 
of  the  court  fiivorites  was  at  once  drawn 
upon  his  head  by  this  unfortunate  sally ;  he 
was  a  second  time  committed  to  prison, 
and  only  a  timely  submission  saved  his 
nose  and  ears,  which  he  was  condemned 
to  lose  in  the  pillory  as  a  hbeller.  By  his 
address,  however,  he  soon  contrived  to 
reinstate  himself  in  the  &vor  of  a  mon- 
arch to  whose  pleasures  the  effusions  of 
his  muse  had  become  necessary  ;  and  for 
the  remainder  of  that  reign  he  continued 
in  high  fiivor  as  a  kind  of  superintendent 
of  the  court  revels,  enjoying,  at  the  same 
time,  the  friendship  of  all  the  wits  and 
literati  of  the  age.    Afler  a  tour  through 


France,  in  1613,  in  the  progress  of  whicli, 
with  his  usual  carelessness,  he  affronted 
cardinal  Du  Perron,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  aflerwards  obtained  the  honorary 
degree  of  A.  M.  from  the  university  of 
Oxford.  On  the  death  of  the  poet  lau- 
reate, Jonson  was  appointed  his  successor, 
and  the  salary  of  100  marks,  attached  to 
that  post,  was,  on  his  petition,  raised  to 
the  sum  of  £100  by  Charies  I.  But 
neither  diis  addition  to  his  income,  nor 
a  subsequent  gratuity  from  the  same 
royal  source,  could  save  him  from  the 
consequences  of  pecuniary  improvidence. 
An  attack  of  palsy  at  length  carried  him  off, 
Aug.  16, 1637.  Jonson's  best  dramas  aro 
his  Alchymist,  Epicene,  and  Volpone, 
which,  besides  being  admirable  as  to  plot 
and  developement,  exhibit  traits  of  pungent 
humor,  strong  conception,  and  powerful 
discrimination.  The  remainder  of  his  dra- 
mas are  inferior.  His  tragedies  of  Sejanus 
and  Catiline  are  too  learned  and  declamato- 
ry either  for  the  closet  or  the  stage,  and  a 
great  portion  of  his  comedy  is  low,  forced 
and  unnatural.  Contrary  to  Shakspeare, 
he  deals  rather  in  passing  manners  and 
eccentricities  than  in  general  nature,  but 
supplies  a  good  notion  of  the  follies  of 
his  times.  His  poetry  is  occasionally  il- 
luminated by  vigorous  and  pleaang  pas- 
sages, and  a  few  of  his  short  pieces, 
poems,  and,  especially,  the  Hymn  from 
Cynthia's  Revels,  his  epitaph  on  the 
countess  of  Pembroke,  and  some  of  his 
songs  and  Underwoods  are  excellent  Be- 
sides his  dramatic  and  poetical  produc- 
tions, he  was  the  author  of  a  variety  of 
miscellaneous  worics,  among  which  are 
an  English  Grammar,  Discoveries,  &c. 
Several  editions  of  his  works  have  been 
published,  the  last  and  most  complete  of 
which  is  that  by  Mr.  GifTord.  A  curious 
tradition  prevailed  with  respect  to  the 
deposition  of  his  remains  in  Westminster 
abbey,  where  a  handsome  tablet  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory,  in  Poet's  cor- 
ner, inscribed  O  rare  Ben  Jonson !  The 
same  words  arc  found  on  several  small 
square  stones  in  the  floor  of  the  abbey, 
under  one  of  which  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved his  corpse  was  buried  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position.  This  was  ascertained  a 
few  years  since  to  be  the  fact,  his  coffin 
hemg  discovered  so  situated  in  one  of  the 
aisles  during  the  preparations  making  for 
a  recent  interment 

JoPFA.    (See  Jaffa,) 

Jordan.  This  nver,  celebrated  in 
Scripture  history,  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  An- 
tilibanus  in  Syria  (in  the  pachalic  of  Da- 
mascus), forms  the  lake  Genezcrelh  or 
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Tiberias,  traverses  Palestine,  of  which  it 
10  the  only  important  river,  fix>m  north  to 
aouth,  receives  the  Kedron,  and,  after  a 
course  of  about  150  miles,  empties  into  the 
Dead  sea.  The  banksare  steep,  and  about 
15  feet  high.  Its  borders,  once  cultivated 
and  inhabited,  are  now  deserted,  and  its 
yellow  water  rolls  slowly  in  the  sand. 
The  Hebrews  called  it  Jordan  (river  of 
jud^emj ;  the  Arabs  call  it  JsTahar-d' 
Chxna  (nver  of  the  ford).  They  ascribe 
to  bathing  in  its  waters  the  power  of  heal- 
ing.— On  the  countries  near  the  Jordan 
aira  eastward,  see  J.  S.  Buckingham's 
Traoda  amongihe  Arab  TMbea  inhabiting 
the  Countries  tasi  of  Syria  and  PaUHiM 
(London,  1825,  4to.). 

Jordan,  Dorothea ;  an  English  actress 
of  eminence  in  various  departments  of  the 
drama.  Her  &ther,  captain  Bland,  of  a 
respectable  Irish  family,  eloped  widi  her 
mother,  who  was  a  native  of  Wales,  by 
whom  he  had  a  numerous  pfispring.  The 
subject  of  this  article  adopted  the  theatrical 
profession,  for  the  support  of  herself  and 
her  mother,  and  made  her  first  appearance 
at  Dublin,  in  the  character  of  rhebe,  in 
As  you  Like  it ;  but  her  talents  first  attract- 
ed particular  attention  in  tragedy.  At  the 
theatre  of  York,  she  aesumed  the  name  of 
M^.  Jordan,  by  which,  though  never 
married,  she  was  subsequently  known. 
In  this  situation,  she  continued  three 
years.  She  made  her  first  appearance 
before  a  London  audience,  as  Peggy,  in 
the  Country  Girl ;  and,  in  that  character, 
in  Nell,  in  the  Devil  to  Pay,  and  others  of 
a  similar  cast,  she  displayed  unrivalled 
excellence.  She  appeared  to  almost  equal 
advantage  as  a  tragic  actress,  where  ten- 
der rather  than  violent  and  lofly  feelings 
were  to  be  portrayed.  Her  long  theatrical 
career  was  terminated  by  her  retirement 
to  France,  where  she  resided  in  obscurity, 
and  died  (1816)  without  a  relative  or 
firiend  neai:  her,  to  soothe  the  hours  of 
sickness,  or  bestow  on  her  remains  the 
decent  rites  of  sepulture.  She  was,  for 
a  long  time,  the  mistress  of  the  duke 
of  Ckrence,  now  William  IV,  who 
had  several  children  by  her.  Since  his 
accesnon,  the  king  has  ordered  Chan- 
trey  to  prepare  a  statue,  to  be  placed 
over  her  remains,  in  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Cloud. 

JoROANO.    (See  Giordano,) 

JoiLi9Ain>E8  (properly  Jor(iane«],  by  birdi 
au  Alan,  lived  under  the  emperor  Justin- 
ian, was  at  first  a  notary,  and  afterwards 
took  the  monasdc  vows,  but  is  erroneously 
styled  hishop  of  Baioenna.  His  De  Gotho- 
ntm  OHgvne  d  Rdm$  QesHsy   and   his 


chronicle  DeRegnorum  ei  Thnponaa  SuC" 
cesgioncj  which  come  down  to  the  year 
552,  are  of  much  value,  though  writ- 
ten in  barbarous  Latin.  They  are  con- 
tained in  Munitori's  Script  Rarum  EaU- 
carum, 

JoRTiN,  John,  D.  D.,  an  eminent  scholar 
and  divine,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1698, 
and  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  Here, 
under  the  instruction  of  doctor  Thirlby. 
he  acquired  so  high  a  character  for  learning 
and  acuteness,  that  he  was  recommended 
by  his  tutor  to  Pope,  to  extract  the  notes 
from  Eustathius,  to  print  with  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Iliad.  He  took  orders  in  1724, 
and  he  served  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  par- 
ish of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields.  In  1731,  in 
conjunction  with  some  learned  coadjutors, 
he  gave  to  the  world  Miscellaneous  Ob- 
servations upon  Authors,  Ancient  and 
Modem  (two  volumes,  8vo.] ;  and,  in  1751, 
appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  Remarks 
upon  Ecclesiastical  History,  of  whicji  foiur 
volumes  more  were  published  in  1752  and 
1754,  and  two  more  after  his  death  in 
1773.  In  1755,  he  published  Six  Disser- 
tations upon  various  Subjects.  In  1758, 
he  published  his  Life  of  Erasmus  (4to.) ; 
in  1760,  another  4to.  volume^  entitled 
Remarks  upon  the  Works  of  Erasmus. 
In  1762,  he  received  the  living  of  Ken- 
sington, the  duties  4>f  which  he  performed 
for  the  i^mainder  of  his  life.  In  1764,  he 
was  made  archdeacon  of  London,  and 
died  Aug.  27, 1770.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  doctor  Jortin  was  the 
author  of  Remarks  upon  Spenser  (1734, 
Svo.) ;  Remarks  on  Seneca ;  Letters  on 
the  Music  of  the  Ancients;  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous productions,  which  appear  in 
two  volumes  of  Tracts,  Philological,  Criti- 
cal and  Miscellaneous.  Seven  volumes 
of  his  Sermons  and  Charges  were  also 
published  after  his  death,  in  1771  and  1772. 

JORULLO,  JURULLO,  Or  JURDTO,  Or  Xu- 

RULLO ;  a  volcano  of  Mexico,  in  Mecho- 
acan,  30  miles  south  Pasquaro,  65  south - 
south-west  ValladoUd ;  Ion.  103°  5Sy  W.; 
laL  19^  y  N.  This  volcano  was  formed 
on  Sl  Michaers  day,  in  1759,  in  the  sud- 
dle  of  a  beautiful,  fertile  and  pleasant 
valley,  which  extends  three  leagues  from 
east  to  west,  and  more  than  8  firom  north 
to  south.  By  the  skirt  of  this  mountain 
passes  a  stream,  which  before  fertilized 
the  valley,  and  which  is  called  dd  Salto. 
The  waters  are  so  hot  that  men  or  horses 
passing  through  it  are  in  danger  of  being 
scalded. 

JosEFiRos.  (See  AJramceMdos,  and 
Joseph  BommarU^ 

Joseph,  St.;   husband  of  the  virgin 
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Maiy,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  a  Jew  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  whose  genealogy  from 
Abraham  and  David  is  given  by  Sc  Mat- 
thew and  St.  Luke.  He  is  represented  in 
the  New  Testament  as  an  humble  mechan- 
ic, and  a  just  man ;  but  little  is  known, 
with  certainty,  of  his  history. 

Joseph,  the  son  of  the  favorite  Rachel, 
was  tenderly  bdoved  by  his  father  Jacob. 
Stung  with  envy  and  with  the  arrogance 
which  they  thought  was  displayed  in  his 
innocent  dreams,  his  brothers  sold  him  to 
some  Ishmaelitish  slave-dealers,  by  whom 
he  was  sold  to  Potiphar,  a  distinguished 
officer  in  E^pt.  The  prudence  and  fidelity 
which  he  displayed  in  the  service  of  his 
master  ameliorated  his  condition ;  but  his 
refusal  to  comply  vnth  the  unlawful  de- 
sires of  Potiphar's  wife  caused  him  to  be 
thrown  into  prison,  at  her  instigation.  Yet, 
even  here,  Joseph  was  able  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  keeper ;  and  the  inter- 
pretation which  he  gave  to  a  dream  of  the 
king's  butler,  who  was  likewise  in  prison, 
opened  for. him  the  way  to  a  better  for- 
tune; for,  after  the  butler  bad  been  re- 
stored to  favor,  Pharaoh  and  his  whole 
court  were  troubled  by  a  dream.  The 
butler  remembered  the  Hebrew  boy,  who 
had  given  so  happy  an  inter|iretation 
to  his  own  dream  when  in  prison.  Joseph 
was  brought  to  court,  and  explained  the 
king's  dream  of  seven  fat  and  seven  Ivatx 
kiue.  The  monarch  now  released  him 
from  confinement,  and  raised  him  to  the 
second  place  in  the  empire.  He  suggest- 
ed wise  measures  for  preserving  the  peo- 
ple from  famine,  during  the  unproductive 
years  which  he  had  predicted,  and  Pha- 
raoh committed  to  him  the  charge  of  car- 
rying them  into  execution.  5farried  to 
the  daughter  of  an  Egyptian  nobleman,  in 
possession  of  the  highest  power  next  to 
the  royal,  Joseph  saw  all  his  wishes  grati- 
fied, except  his  yearning  after  his  relations. 
In  the  years  of  famine,  his  brothers  came 
to  buy  corn  from  tlie  stores  which  he  had 
collected  in  Egypt.  Without  making 
himself  known  to  them,  he  endeavored, 
by  some  harsh  treatment,  to  discover  their 
thoughts,  and  to  make  them  repent  of  the 
wrong  which  they  had  done  him.  His 
feelings  at  length  overcame  him.  He 
disclosed  himself  to  his  brethren,  and  pro- 
vided them  and  his  father  with  lands  in 
Egypt  He  was  now  their  benefiictor,  and 
tlierefore  Jacob,  in  his  last  blessing,  gave 
to  his  two  sons  equal  rights  with  the  otlier 
brothers,  and  the  two  tribes  of  Mauasseh 
and  Ephraim  preserved  the  memory  of 
Joseph  among  the  Hebrews. 

Joseph  I,  emperor  of  Germany,  son  of 


Leopold  I,  born  at  Vienna,  July  26, 1678, 
received  the  crown  of  Hungary  in  1689, 
and  was  soon  afler  crowned  as  Roman 
king.  In  1705,  he  began  his  reign,  which, 
though  short,  was  troubled  by  wars  in  the 
Netherlands,  Hungary,  Germany,  Italy  and 
Spain.  He  was  well  disposed,  but  weak 
and  indolent  He  revived  the  imperial 
chamber.  The  Protestants  enjoyed  toler- 
ation and  some  privileges  under  his  reign. 
He  died  Aprill7, 17IL 

Joseph  II,  German  emperor,  son  of 
Francis  I  and  Maria  Theresa,  was  bom 
March  13,  1741,  at  a  time  when  Frederic 
the  Great  had  already  conquered  half  of 
Silesia,  and  the  Bavarian  army  was  ap- 
proaching the  Austrian  frontiers,  when 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  restored  the 
sinkmg  state.    Joseph  was  inferior  to  bis 
brother  (Leopold  II)  in  learning,  but  he 
displayed  an  active  and  penetrating  mind, 
and  made  much  progress,  particularly  in 
the  languages,  mathematics  and  music. 
His    lively  temperament   often   brought 
him  into  collision  with  his  mother,  whom 
he  obeyed  from  respect,  but  without  con- 
viction,  and  with  secret  reluctance.     He 
observed  how  much  her  devotional  spirit 
was  abused,  and  he  imbibed  an  invincible 
aveisirn.to  the  clei^.     She  set  a  great 
value  on  birth,  and  he  early  acquired  a 
dislike  for  undeserved  privileges.    In  the 
mean  time,  the  seven  years'  war  having 
Iroken  out,  every  preparation  was  made 
for  the  young  prince  joining  the  amiy, 
when  Maria  TneresarecaUed  her  order.  In 
1760,  he  married  Elizabeth  of  Parma,  who 
died  on  her  second  confinement    He  also 
lost  his  second  wife,  a  Bavarian  princess. 
He  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans  in 
1764,  and,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  1765, 
German  emperor.    His  mother  declared 
him  co-regent  in  the  hereditary  states  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  gave  him  the 
command  of  the  army ;  but  the  real  author- 
ity remained  in  her  hands.    During  the 
war,  Joseph  had  had  cause  to  admire  the 
great  enemy  of  his  house.    Animated  by 
this  example,  he  entered  on  his  elevated 
career;  but, as  he  had  but  little  real  power, 
excepting  in  militaryafiairs,  in  which,  with 
the  aid  of  Lascy,  he  introduced  some 
improvements,   he    employed   this   time 
in  travelling,  and  becoming  acquainted 
with  his  states.    On  one  of  these  journeys, 
under  the  title  of  count  Fdkenstein,  he 
visited  Frederic  the  Great  in  his  camp  at 
Neisse,  A  ug.  25, 1768.  The  two  monai-chs, 
dispensing  witJi  ceremonies,  met  on  tenns 
of  familiarity,  like  friends.    In  tlie  follow- 
ing year,  the  enmeror,  in  his  camp,  receiv- 
ed a  visit  from  Frederic.   In  1777,  Joseph 
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made  a  journev  to  Paris,  where  he  spent 
six  weeks,  fcvery  body  was  chaniied 
with  him.  At  die  end  of  this  year,  tlie 
^•lector  of  Bavaria  died,  and  the  war  of  the 
Bavarian  succession  broke  out  between 
Prussia  and  Austria,  to  which  Maria  The- 
resa put  an  end,  wthout  the  knowleiige 
and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  her  son, 
who  was  desirous  of  measuring  himself 
in  the  field  with  his  gi-eat  advei-sary. 
Ill  1780,  Joseph  came  into  the  possps- 
'-ion  of  full  dominion  over  his  hereditarj' 
^tates,  at  the  age  of  40  years,  and  was  thus 
the  sovereign  of  more  than  02  millions  of 
men,  with  a  fine  army.  His  people  adored 
him;  the  nobility  and  clenry  alone  had 
i-eaison  to  fear  him.  Josepli  had  drawn 
on  himself  their  hatred,  by  ordinances 
which  were,  in  many  respects,  very  ex- 
cellent. He  allowed  a  greater  freedom  of 
the  press,  put  an  end  to  the  connexion 
iK'tween  Rome  and  the  religious  orders, 
tliminished  the  pensions,  placed  the  Jews 
on  a  better  footing,  abolished  bondage, 
su})prefised  all  nunneries  and  many  mon- 
asteries, particularly  those  in  which  there 
were  no  schools,  or  the  sick  were  not  taken 
care  of,  or  the  monks  did  not  preach.  In  the 
spring  of  1782,  pope  Pius  VI  made  a  visit 
TO  Vienna.  Joseph  afterwards  returned  his 
visit  at  Rome,  still  continuing  to  suppress 
monasteries,  so  that  in  eight  years,  the  num- 
ber belonginjy  to  the  different  onlers  had 
MHik  from  63,000  to  27,000.  All  branches 
of  the  government,  public  education,  the 
|K)lice,  tne  state  of  the  clergy,  and  the  peas- 
antry, were  refonned.  By  a  new  code  of 
laws,  capital  punishments  were  abolish- 
ed. His  attempts  at  reform  in  Hungary, 
which  he  wished  to  render  uniform  with 
his  German  states,  caused  a  rebellion  of 
the  Walachians,  which  he  could  nuell  only 
by  the  execution  of  its  leadprs,  Horia  and 
Gloska.  Then  followed,  1784,  the  dispute 
with  Holland,  concerning  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  negotiations 
tor  the  exchange  of  the  Netherlands  for 
Bavaria,  against  which  the  confederacy 
of  the  German  princes  w^as  formed,  in 
1785.  In  1787,  under  the  title  of  count 
Fdkeruftein,  Joseph  made  a  journey  into 
.he  Crimea,  where  Catharine  gave  him  a 
most  splendid  reception  at  Chei'son.  Af- 
ter his  return,  he  experienced  a  series  of 
misfortunes.  Disturoances  having  broken 
out  in  the  Netherlands,  Joseph  discontinu- 
ed his  reforms,  and  quiet  seemed  to  be 
restored.  Feb.  9,  1788,  he  declared  war 
against  the  Turks.  By  the  defeat  at  Lu- 
gos  (SepL  20, 1788),  the  army  was  obliged 
to  retreat,  and  suffered  dreadfully  in  con- 
sequence of  the  heat  and  the  unhealthi- 
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ness  of  the  country.  Joseph  himself,  ex- 
hausted and  chagiined  by  tlie  misfortune 
of  his  army,  returned  sick  to  Vienna  in 
December.  In  the  following  year,  fortune 
favored  the  Austrian  arms ;  Belgrade  was 
sun-endered  to  Laudohn,  and  the  Russians  ^ 
made  great  progress.  The  principal  cause  ] 
of  the  difficulties  which  Joseph  next  bad  * 
to  encounter,  was  the  tax  law,  intreduced 
in  November,  1789.  The  nobility  and  peas- 
antr}'  showed  themselves  equally  dissatis- 
fied, and  the  signal  was  given  for  general 
disonler  and  open  rebellion.  The  Nether- 
lands declared  themselves  independent, 
and  expelled  the  imperial  forces  from  all 
the  provinces,  and  Luxemburg  only  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  imperial 
troops.  Joseph  showed  himself  ready  to 
iTiake  concessions;  but  all  his  proposals 
were  scornfully  rejected.  The  Hungari- 
ans, also,  whose  general  dissatisfaction 
had  been  only  slumbering,  rebeUed,  and 
demanded  the  restoration  of  their  ancient 
rights  and  constitution.  To  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  Europe,  Joseph,  in  January, 
171K),  declared  all  the  acts  of  his  govern- 
ment in  that  country  revoked,  even  to 
the  edict  of  toleration  (June  22,  1781). 
T\Tol  showed  signs  of  dissatisfaction,  and 
Joseph  hastened  to  put  every  thing  on  its 
former  footing.  His  health  sunk  under 
these  accumulated  mortifications,  and  the 
consequences  soon  became  apparent. 
February',  1790,  he  was  sensible  that  death 
was  mpidlv  approaching,  and,  on  the  20tfa, 
he  died  of  a  pulmonary  consumption. — 
Joseph  was  of  the  middle  size ;  of  a  lively 
disposition,  fickle,  and  fond  of  action, 
of  ruling,  of  destroying  and  building 
up.  Courage  in  danger  was  a  striking 
trait  in  his  character.  He  had  a  strong 
and  lively  sense  of  the  dignity  of  man,  and 
res|Dected  it  in  all.  He  caused  the  Augar- 
ten,  hitherto  closed,  to  be  made  public, 
and  placed  over  the  entrance  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Dedicated  to  all  men,  by  one  who 
values  tiiem."  When  requested  to  per- 
mit only  certain  classes  to  walk  in  the 
Prater,  'in  order  that  they  might  enjoy 
themselves  there  with  their  equals  only,  he 
refused,  and  added,  "  If  I  would  live  only 
with  my  equals,  I  must  go  to  the  tomb  i 
of  the  emperors,  at  the  capuchin  chapel,  . 
and  there  spend  my  days."  To  Schmidt, 
the  historian  of  Germany,  he  said,  "  Spare 
no  one,  and  not  even  myself^  if  you  come  . 
down  so  far  with  vour  history.  Posterity 
must  judge  my  raults,  and  those  of  my 
predecessors."  Frederic  the  Great  wrote 
to  Voltaire  concemmg  him — "Joseph  is 
an  emperor  such  as  Germany  has  not  had 
for  a  long  time.    Educated  in  splendor. 
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his  habits  ore  siraple;  grown  up  aniidst 
flatteijy  he  is  still  modtfit ;  inflained  with 
a  love  of  glory,  he  yet  sacrifices  his  am- 
bition to  his  duty."  Joseph's  fevorite  ob- 
ject was  to  be  sovereign  in  a  peculiar 
sense,  and  to  manage  the  sreat  machine 
of  the  state  entirely  himself.  Whatever 
his  own  reflections,  or  his  knowledge  of 
other  countries,  showed  to  be  useful,  he 
wished  to  introduce.  But  he  did  not  suf- 
ficiendy  consider  that  he  had  to  do  with 
other  men,  with  other  relations,  and  that 
long  habit  rendered  it  difficult  to  change, 
at  once,  usages  sanctified  by  time ;  that 
other  men  did  not  possess  his  knowledge 
and  experience.  The  present  emperor  of 
Austria,  Francis  I,  his  nephew,  has  caused 
a  monument  to  be  erected  to  him  by  Zau- 
ner.— See  Anecdotes  of  the  Emperor  Joseph 
//,  and  Pezzl's  Cfiarakteristik  (Vienna, 
1790).  Dohm's  Memoirs  also  contain 
important  information  on  Joseph's  system 
of  government  and  reform.  The  Letters 
of  Joseph  II  (Leipsic,  second  edition, 
1822)  are  valuable. 

Joseph  Bonaparte.  (See  Appendix 
to  this  volume.) 

Josi^HiNE  {Rose-Tascherde  la  Pagerie\ 
empress  of  the  French,  queen  of  Italy, 
was  bom  in  Martinique,  June  24,  17^. 
While  very  young,  her  father  took  her  to 
France,  to  marry  her  to  the  viscount 
BeauhamaiB  (q.  v.|, — a  marriage  arranged 
by  the  two  families,  when  the  marquis 
Beauhamais  was  govenior-ffeneral  of  the 
Antilles.  Madame  De  Beauhamais,  in  the 
prime  of  her  beauty,  and  still  more  adorn- 
ed by  that  pecuUar  grace  which  distin- 
guished her  throughout  her  life,  had  what 
was  then  called  great  success  at  court 
She  boQB  the  viscount  two  children,  Eu- 
gene (q.  V.)  and  Hortense ;  but  neither  the 
brilliant  life  of  the  court,  nor  her  love  for 
lier  children,  had  been  able  to  lessen  her 
filial  attachment  to  her  mother,  to  attend 
whom,  in  her  sickness,  she  went  to  Mar- 
tinique, in  1787.  She  took  her  daughter 
with  her,  and  passed  three  years  in  the 
island.  The  troubles  which  then  broke 
out  very  suddenly,  obliged  her  to  flee 
without  taking  leave  of  her  mother,  and  to 
return  to  France,  where  she  arrived  after 
narrowly  escaping  great  perils.  A  singu- 
lar prophecy  had  l^n  made  to  her  when 
a  child,  which  she  used  to  mention  when 
it  was  apparently  lulfilled  m  her  high  des- 
tinv.  She  is  said  frequently  to  have  in- 
dulsed  in  this  play  of  divination.  Her 
hudoand  was  known,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution,  as  an  advocate  of  consti- 
tutional principles,  and  his  standing,  as 
well  as  the  benevolence  of  his  wif^,  natu- 


rally made  their  house  a  kind  of  asylum 
for  the  unfortunate.  Mile.  De  B^thisy, 
condciimed  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
owed  her  life  to  tlie  courageous  iuterces- 
sion  of  Mad.  De  Beauhamais.  But  the 
fury  of  terrorism  increased,  and  her  hus- 
band, who  had  valiandy  defended  France, 
at  the  head  of  its  armies,  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  executed.  She  was  also  in- 
cluded ui  the  list  of  proscription ;  but  the 
death  of  her  husband  reduced  her  to  such 
a  state  that  she  could  not  be  removed,  and 
to  this  circumstance  she  owed  her  escape 
firom  execution.  Robespierre  at  length 
perished,  and  the  viscountess  was  delivered 
from  prison  by  Tallien,  who  was  never  for- 
gotten by  her,  nor  by  Eugene,  from  whom 
he  receiv^  a  considerable  pension  till  his 
death.  Josephine  was  indebted  to  Barras 
for  the  restoration  of  a  part  of  the  proper- 
ty of  her  husband,  and  at  his  house,  after 
the  13th  Veudemiaii^  she  met  ceneral 
Bonaparte,  who  had  previously  taken  an 
interest  in  her  for  tlie  following  reason: 
The  disarming  of  the  citizens  having  been 
decreed,  a  boy  of  fifteen  years  presented 
liimself  to  Bonaparte,  and  with  sreat  ear- 
nestness demanded  the  sword  of  his  father. 
The  boy  was  Eugene;  and  Bonaparte, 
touched  by  his  fihcu  zeal,  was  desirous  to 
becx>me  acquainted  with  his  mother,  to 
whom  he  immediately  became  attached. 
He  married  her  in  1796,  and  never  ceased 
to  have  the  greatest  esteem  for  her.  She 
followed  the  hero  of  Italy,  and  her  whole 
hfe  was  now  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  Napoleon,  at  whose  side  she  stood, 
like  a  good  genius.  She  had  considerable 
uifiuence  over  him,  and  his  letters  to  her  are 
proofs  of  her  amiable  character,  and  of  his 
warm  attachment  to  her.  She  was  always 
benevolent,  and  accessible  to  any  who 
sought  protection  or  mercy  firom  Napo- 
leon through  her.  The  comparison  which 
Napoleon  drew,  at  St.  Helena,  between 
the  two  empresses,  as  recorded  in  Las 
Cases'  Memorial,  is  honorable  to  both. 
Bourrienne  tells  us,  that  some  shameful 
calumnies  rendered  general  Bonaparte 
jealous  while  in  Egypt,  but  that,  soon 
after  his  return,  every  thing  was  adjusted. 
Josephine  used  her  infliience  in  favor  of 
many  emigrants,  encouraged  arts  and  in- 
dustry, and  protected  the  humblest  artieSB 
whom  she  found  worthy,  "  If  I,"  said 
Napoleon,  "win  battles,  you  win  hearts  ;** 
and  it  certainly  seems  as  if  Napoleon  could 
not  have  found  a  woman  who  united  all  the 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  which  would 
nt  her  for  the  companion  of  his  career,  in  a 
greater  degree  than  Josephine.  Polignac 
and  Riviere  owed  their  hves  to  her.    Her 
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court  was  DO  less  admired  in  France  than 
she  herself  was  beloved.  She  loved  pomp. 
AVhen  Napoleon  ascended  the  throne,  a 
divorce  was  proposed,  but  the  emperor 
rejected  the  proposition.  Josephine  was 
crowned  at  Paris  and  at  Milan.  When 
Napoleon  became  desirous  of  manying  a 
princess,  she  felt  it  deeply,  yet  she  had 
firmness  enough  to  consent  to  what  he 
thought  best  for  France  and  for  himself. 
She  retired  to  her  beautiful  seat  of  Mal- 
maisoD,  with  the  title  impSratrice-reine-doU'' 
airiht  (cmprees-queen-dowager),  where 
the  respect  and  the  love  of  all  the  French 
followed  her,  who  was  called  VHoUt  de 
Ac^u^on.  She  was  doomed  to  see  the  de- 
struction of  that  throne  on  which  she  had 
once  sat.  The  emperor  Alexander  and 
the  king  of  Prussia,  but  particularly  the 
former,  showed  their  respect  for  her  virtues 
by  repeated  visits  to  Malmaison ;  but  the 
fate  of  Napoleon  undermined  her  strength, 
and,  ha\ing  exposed  herself  while  in  a 
feeble  state  of  health,  by  walking  with  Al- 
exander, she  took  a  cold,  and  died  in  the 
arms  of  her  children,  May  29,  1814.    Her 

last  words  were  L'Ue  (TElbel Mipo- 

Uon!  Her  body  was  deposited  in  the 
church  of  Ruel,  and  was  followed  by  a 
numerous  procession,  in  which  the  empe- 
ror Alexander  was  represented  by  j^eneral 
Sacken.  Seven  years  afterwards,  her 
children  received  permission  to  erect  a 
monument  to  her,  who  had  so  long  been 
called  the  guardian  angel  of  France.  Jo- 
sephine was  handsome ;  her  figure  was 
elegant  and  majestic;  but  her  greatest 
charms  were  her  grace  and  goodness 
of  heart  The  Mimoires  lEstoriques  et 
Secrets  de  Vinvhatrice  Joshtkine  (ivols., 
published  in  November,  1820,  by  the 
iamous  Parisian  sibyl,  Mile.  Le  Normand) 
contain  many  interesting,  though  unau- 
thenticated  anecdotes,  respecting  the  life 
of  this  remaikable  woman. 

JosEPHUs,  Flavius,  bom  37  years  after 
Christ,  at  Jerusalem,  of  the  order  of  the 
priesthood,  was  an  ornament  to  the  sect 
of  the  Pharisees,  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  for  a  long  while  governed  Galilee. 
He  afterwards  obtained  the  command  of 
the  Jewish  army,  and  supported  witli 
courage,  with  wisdom  and  resoludon,  a 
siege  of  seven  weeks,  in  the  fortified 
town  of  Jotapha,  where  he  was  attacked 
by  Vespasian  and  Titus.  The  town  was 
betrayed  to  the  enemy :  40,000  of  the  in- 
habitants were  cut  to  pieces,  and  1200 
were  made  prisoners-  Josephus  was  dis- 
covered in  a  cave,  where  he  had  concealed 
himself,  and  was  given  up  to  the  Roman 
general,  who  was  about  to  send  him  to 


Nero,  when,  as  it  is  related,  he  predicted 
that  Vespasian  would  one  day  enjoy  the 
imperial  dignity,  and  thereupon  had  the 
eood  fortune  to  obtain  both  freedom  and 
mvor.  This  induced  him,  when  he  went 
with  Titus  to  Jerusalem,  to  advise  his 
countrymen  to  submission.  After  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem,  he  went  with  Titus 
to  Rome,  and  wrote  the  history  of  the  Jew- 
ish war,  of  which  he  had  been  an  eye-wit- 
ness, in  seven  books,both  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  languages — a  work  which  resem- 
bles the  writings  of  Livy  more  than  any 
other  history.  His  Jewish  antiquities  (m 
20  books)  is  likewise  an  excellent  work. 
It  contains  the  history  of  the  Jews,  from 
the  earliest  times  till  near  the  end  of  the 
rei^  of  Nero;  but  it  is  censured,  as 
givmg  an  incorrect  account  of  the  mira- 
cles of  Christ,  and  as  suppressing  or  al- 
tering every  thing  which  might  have 
given  ofifence  to  the  heathen.  As  a  wise 
politician,  he  made  the  predictions  of  a 
Messiah  refer  to  Vespasian.  His  two* 
books  on  the  Antiquity  otthe  Jewish  People 
contain  valuable  extracts  finom  old  histori- 
ans, and  are  aimed  at  Apion,  an  Alexan- 
drian grammarian,  and  an  open  adversary 
of  the  Jews.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  Havercamp  (Amsterdam, 
1729,  in  two  volumes,  fblio,  Greek  and 
Latin).  The  last  edition  is  by  Oberthfir 
(Leipeic,1781— 85). 

JosquiN  DE  Prez,  Adrian,  Josquinus, 
or  JoDocus  DE  Prato  ;  one  of  the  greatest 
musical  masters  of  the  Netheriands,  who 
received  the  surname  Prato  ftt>m  his  resi- 
dence during  several  years  at  Prato  in 
Tuscany.  He  was  a  pupil  of  John  Oken- 
hein,  called  the  SebcuUcm  Back  of  his  time. 
After  having  studied  with  Okenhein,  Jos- 
quin  went  to  Italy,  received  an  appoint- 
ment, in  1475,  in  the  papal  chapel,  and 
acquired  so  much  reputation  by  his  Tnch 
tettesy  masses,  and  other  church  composi- 
tions, that  he  was  invited  to  Cambray, 
made  chapel-master  to  Louis  XII  and 
Francis  I,  and  then  to  the  German  empe- 
ror Maximilian  I.  He  died  at  Brussels, 
where  his  tomb  is  shown  in  the  church  of 
St  Gudala.  He  was  justly  admired  as  a 
contrapuntist,  a  hundred  years  before 
Palestrina  and  Orlando.  ^'  Josquin,"  said 
Luther,  after  having  heard  one  of  his 
masses,  **is  master  of  the  notes:  they 
must  do  as  he  chooses :  other  composers 
must  do  as  the  notes  choose.'*  The  cele- 
brated Senfel  and  Nicolas  Grombert  were 
his  pupils.  (See  Bumey's  History  of  Music, 
or  the  article  Josquin,  in  Rees'sCyclopedia.) 

Jocjou  {French,  which,  literally  translat- 
ed, would  be  play-play) ;  a  plaything,  con- 
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wsting  of  two  thin  circular  plates*  of  wood, 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  united  in 
tJie  centre  by  a  cylinder  one  sixth  of  an 
inch  Jong.  Fixed  to  the  cylinder  is  a 
cord  about  a  yard  long  or  more,  wliicli  is 
fastened  with  a  noose  to  the  finger.  If 
the  cord  is  wound  round  the  cylinder,  and 
the  joi^ou  is  let  fall,  you  can,  by  a  pull  be- 
fore the  whole  cord  is  wound  off,  make  the 
jo%gou  wind  itself  up  entirely.  In  this  the 
whole  play  consists,  and  yet,  from  1790  to 

1794,  the  j<nJ!Jou  was  so  fashionable  in 
France,  that  the  highest  persons  were  seen 
playing  with  it  on  uieir  walks,  and  in  socie- 
ty. The  fashion  also  extended  to  Germany. 

JouRDAN,  Jean  Baptiste,  count,  marshal 
and  peer  of  France,  born  in  1762,  at  Li- 
moges, where  his  father  practised  as  a 
surgeon,  entered  the  military  service  in 
1778,  and  fought  in  America!  Afler  the 
peace,  he  employed  himself  in  commerce. 
In  1790,  he  took  service  in  the  national 
guai'd :  in  1791,  he  commanded  a  battal- 
ion of  volunteers  in  the  army  of  the  North : 
in  May,  1793,  he  was  appointed  general 
of  bri^de,  and,  two  months  after,  general 
of  divisioD.  In  the  battle  of  Hondtschoote, 
he  mounted  the  enemy's  works,  at  the 
bead  of  his  troops,  and  afterwards 
received  the  command  of  the  army, 
in  the  place  of  Houcbard.  Oct.  17, 
he  gained,  after  a  struggle  of  4S  hours, 
the  battle  of  Wattignies  over  the  prince 
of  Coburg ;  but,  because  he  disobeyed  the 
directions  of  the  committee  of  safety,  to 
act  immediately  on  the  offensive  'with 
newly  levied  and  undisciplined  troops, 
Pichegru  received  the  chief  command  in 
his  place. .  Jourdan,  however,  soon  after 
received  the  command  of  the  army  of  die 
Moselle,  in  the  place  of  Hoche.  He  open- 
ed the  campaign  by  the  victory  of  Arlon. 
He  afterwards  effected  the  junction  of  his 
troops  with  the  nght  wing  of  the  army  of 
the  North,  passed  the  Sambre,  besieged 
Charleroi,  and  gained,  June,  1794,  the  vic- 
tory of  Fleurus,  by  which  he  became  mas- 
ter of  Belgium,  and  drove  the  aiUes  beyond 
the  Rhine.  We  can  thus  regard  Jourdan 
as  the  conqueror  of  Belgium,  and  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.    In  September, 

1795,  he  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Bonn,  Neu- 
wied  and  Diisseldor^  while  Pichegru  did 
the  same  thing  at  Manheim.  He  could 
not,  however,  maintain  his  station  on  the 
•iffht  bank.  He  afterwards  took  tlie  place 
of  Picheffru,  and  undertook,  in  1796,  the 
celebrated  invasion  of  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  in  which  he  conquered  Frau- 
tonia,  and  pressed  forward  towards  Bohe- 
mia and  Ratisbon.  But  the  arch-duke 
Charles  defeated  liim.  and  hfs  retreat  to- 


wards the  Riiine  l>ecanie  at  last  a  disor- 
derly fliglit ;  whereupon  Beumoiiville  took 
the  connnuud.  Jourdan  retired  to  Li- 
moges as  a  private  individual.  In  March, 
1797,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
council  of  five  hundred,  and  was  twice 
their  president  He  remained  a  firm  fncnd 
to  the  republic.  Here,  too,  he  was  in 
opposition  to  his  rival  Pichegru.  In  thn 
events  of  the  18th  Frucddor,  he  was  on 
the  side  of  the  directory-  It  was  he  wht) 
proposed  the  law  concerning  the  conscrip- 
tion. Being  afterwards  appointed  general 
of  the  army  of  the  Danube,  he  crossed 
the  Rhine,  March  1, 1799,  entered  Suabin, 
attacked  the  arch-duke  Charles,  was  beat 
en  at  Siockach,  March  25,  and  was  forced 
to  retreat.  April  10,  he  was  superseded 
by  Massena.  After  the  revolution  of  the 
18th  Bruniaire  (Nov.  9),  which  he  oppos- 
ed, he  received  (July,  1800)  the  command 
of  Piedmont  In  1 802,  he  became  a  mem  - 
ber  of  tlie  state  council,  and  was  chosen 
to  the  senate.  In  18C3,  Napoleon  named 
him  general-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Italy, 
and,  in  1804,  marshal  of  France,  and 
grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor.  When, 
in  September,  1805,  he  declared  that  his 
army  was  too  weak,  Massena  received  the 
command  of  it  In  1806,  he  went,  as 
eenera!-in-chief,  under  king  Josepli,  to 
Naples,  ami,  in  1808,  he  followed  him  as 
major-general  to  Spain.  Vexed  at  tiuding 
every  misfortune  laid  to  his  charge,  he 
returned  in  1809;  but,  when  Napoleon 
undertook  the  war  against  Russia,  Jourdan 
was  ordered  back  to  his  post  in  Spain. 
After  the  loss  of  the  decisive  battle  or  Vit- 
toria,  June  21, 1813,  Jourdan  hved  in  re- 
tirement at  Rouen.  In  1814,  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  fifteenth  divis- 
ion. In  this  station,  he  declared  in  favor 
of  Louis  XVIII.  March  10,  1815,  he 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  anew  to  tiie 
king,  and,  when  the  latter  left  France, 
retired  to  his  seat.  Napoleon  made 
him  a  peer  in  June,  and  mtrusted  hirn 
with  the  defence  of  Besan<jon.  After  tiie 
return  of  Louis,  Jourdan  was  one  of  the? 
first  to  declare  for  him.  He  afterwai'fls 
presided  instead  of  Moncey  in  the  coun- 
martial  upon  marshal  Ney,  which  declared 
itself  incompetent  to  judge  him.  In  1816, 
the  king  of  Sardinia  sent  him  his  porti-ait, 
as  a  token  of  his  gratitude  for  his  admin- 
istration of  Piedmont,  in  1800;  and  Louis 
XVIII  named  him,  in  1817,  commander 
of  the  seventh  division,  and,  in  1819,  raised 
him  to  the  peerage.  He  belonged  to  the 
party  of  the  lil)ernl  constitutionalists. 

Journal.    Even'  one  has  found,  with 
suri)rise,  how  quickly  impressions,  even 
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of  important  events,  vanish ;  how  quickly 
we  confound  dates  and  forget  names. 
"  It  is  singular,''  says  Byron,  "  how  soon 
we  lose  the  impression  of  what  ceases  to 
l)e  constantly  before  us :  a  year  impairs : 
a  lustre  obliterates.  There  is  little  distinct 
left  without  an  effort  of  memory,*'  &;c. 
For  him,  then,  who  wishes  to  live  beyond 
the  passing  moment,  and  retain  vividly  the 
memory  of  his  past  liie,  it  is  of  great  im- 
j)ortance  to  keep  a  journal.  The  practice, 
indeed,  is  somewhat  in  disrepute,  owing  to 
the  frivolous  details  of  some  journals,  and 
the  sentimental  folly  of  others.  Experi- 
ence leads  us  to  advise  the  keeping  of  a 
brief  journal,  to  retain  the  vestiges  of  the 
passing  time.  A  date,  a  name,  a  jest,  a 
grave  observation,  interspersed  now  and 
then  with  a  whole  day's  proceeding,  siven 
in  as  condensed  a  form  as  possible,  a 
slight  drawing,  &c.,  may  afford  valuable 
reminiscences.  A  simple  rule  is  to  put 
every  thing  in  your  journal  which  you 
expect  will  be  intei^esting  to  you  after  a 
series  of  years.  Young  persons  especially 
should  avoid  loading  their  journals  with 
sentimenL  In  addition  to  the  pleasure 
which  we  derive  from  a  faithful  picture 
of  our  former  lives,  it  is  very  useful  for  a 
hundred  purposes,  to  have  tlie  means  of 
finding  exact  dates,  descriptions  and 
names. 

Journal,  m  navigation ;  a  sort  of  diary 
or  daily  register  of  the  ship's  course  and 
distance,  die  winds  and  weather,  together 
w^ith  a  general  account  of  whatever  is  ma- 
terial to  be  remarked  in  the  period  of  a 
sea  voyage,  such  as  the  shifting,  reducing 
or  enlarging  the  quantity  of  sail,  the  con- 
dition of  the  ship  and  her  crew,  the  dis- 
covery of  other  ships  or  fleets,  lands, 
shoals,  breakers,  soundings,  &c. 

Journal  is  also  the  name  ^ven  to  ne^vs- 
papers  and  some  other  pubhcations  which 
appear  at  regular  intervals.  (See  JVcim- 
papers,  and  Periodicals.) 

JouRNETMAN,  formed  fix)m  the  French 
joumie  (a  day's  work),  anciently  signified 
a  person  who  wrought  with  anodier  ny  the 
day ;  but  it  is  now  used  to  designate  any 
mechanic  who  woriis  for  another  in  his 
employment,  whether  by  the  month,  vear, 
or  any  other  term.  It  is  applied  only  to 
mechanics  in  their  own  occupations. 

Jour,  Victor  Etienne  de,  member  of 
the  second  class  of  the  institute,  since 
1815  a  member  of  the  French  academy, 
a  popular  dramatic  poet,  bom  1769,  at 
Jouy,  near  Versailles,  vwis,  for  a  long  time, 
a  soldier,  having  served,  in  1787,  in  Cay- 
enne, then  during  the  revolution,  was 
several  times  imprisoned,  entered  the  ser- 
22* 


vice  again,  and  retired  1797,  since  which 
time  he  has  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
literary  studies.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  famous  opera,  the  Vestal  (1830,  set 
to  music  by  Spontini),  Ferdinand  Cortez, 
Les  Btttfadtresy  &c.  He  is  particularly 
happy  m  describing  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  day,  and  lashes  folly  ably. 
His  HermUe  de  la  Guian/t  taxd.  Franc- 
Parieur  have  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, as  have  several  of  his  other  works. 
He  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  period- 
icals. His  tragedy  SyUa  was  perform-* 
ed  150  times,  between  1821  and  1824. 
The  (Euvres  compUtes  d*Et.  Jouy  appeared, 
Paris,  1823  et  seq.    (See  Jav,  JhUome.) 

JovELLANoa,  Gaspar  MeTchior  de,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Spaniards  of 
modem  times,  was  bom  in  Gijon,  in  As- 
turia,  Jan.  5, 1744,  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
family,  and  studied  at  Oviedo,  Avila  and 
Alcala  de  Henares.  As  soon  as  he  left 
college,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  to  raise  lawyers  of  noble  birth 
immediately  to  the  bench,  Jovellanos  was 
made  alcalde  dd  crimen^  or  a  member  of 
the  criminal  branch  of  the  audiencia  in 
Seville.  Count  Aranda,  then  president  of 
the  council,  becoming  acquainted  with  him, 
seems  to  have  marked  him  out  for  one  of 
his  new  school  of  administration,  in  his  at- 
tempts to  improve  the  state  of  the  country.* 
He  advanced  rapidly  in  his  professional 
career,  in  the  complicated  system  of  die 
S])ani6h  judiciary,  and  was  finally  ap- 
pointed to  the  quiet  and  dignified  station 
of  member  of  the  council  of  the  military 
orders  at  Madrid.  Here  he  became  a 
useful  member  of  various  learned  socie- 
ties, particularly  of  the  Real  Sociedad  eco- 
nomica  MatriUnze  de  Aminos  dd  Paia—on 
institution  intended  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture,  manufactures  and  trade.  In 
the  meetings  of  this  society,  he  read  his 
J^gios  of  the  celebrated  architect  don 
Ventura  Rodriguez,  and  of  king  Charles 
III ;  and  it  was  by  the  command  of  the 
same  body  that  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
Informe  sobre  un  Proyecto  dt  Ley  Agraria, 
to  which  he  mauily  owes  his  fame.  It  is 
not  tme  that  he  vras  prosecuted  for  the  fre*». 

Crinciples  expressed  in  this  work.  Jovel 
mos  formed  an  intimate  friendship  witlj 
a  brilliant  French  adventurer,  Cabarrus, 
which  proved  fatal  to  him ;  for  the  latter 
became  entangled  in  a  prosecution,  insti- 
tuted by  count  Lerma,  minister  of  finances, 
which  led  to  his  disgrace  at  court,  and  he 

*  Jovellanos  was  the  first  judge  in  Spain  who 
had  the  coaragc  to  abandon  the  wig ;  and  it  re- 

3uired  all  the  support  of  the  prime  minister,  count 
iranda,  to  countenance  tliis  step. 
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was  banished  to  his  native  place.  Here 
he  remained  from  1790  to  1797,  entirely 
devoted  to  his  various  studies  and  useful 
projects,  including,  among  other  things,  the 
working  of  coal  mines.  He  also  founded 
the  royal  Asmrian  institution — liis  darling 

Sroject  up  to  the  last  moments  of  bis  life, 
[eanwhue  don  Manuel  Godoy,  after- 
wards Prince  of  Peace,  had  risen,  or  rather 
leaped,  from  the  barrack  to  the  station  of 
prime  minister.  Godoy  was  an  ignorant 
man,  who  happened  to  adopt  tlie  idea  of 
beinff  a  "  philosophical  minister."  Cabar- 
rus became  his  favorite,  and  Jovellanos 
was  asain  invited  to  office,  which  he  ac- 
cepted with  great  reluctance.  On  his 
arrival  at  Madiid,  he  dined  with  Godoy 
and  his  mistress ;  and  we  learn  from  one 
of  his  letters  how  repugnant  tliis  and  the 
whole  affiur  were  to  nis  stem  virtue.  Still, 
the  thought  that  be  might  do  some  good 
in  the  wretched  state  of  the  public  admin- 
istration, kept  him  in  public  life.  Jove- 
llanos was  made  minister,  and  a  colleague 
of  Francesco  de  Saavedra,  with  whom  he 
soon  formed  a  close  friendship.  They 
were  both  sensible  of  tlie  miserable  char- 
acter of  the  government  of  Godoy,  and 
prevailed  on  the  king  to  dismiss  him. 
Saavedra  was  appointed,  in  his  place,  min- 
ister of  foreign  anairs.  But  this  adminis- 
tration was  soon  dissolved,  and  both  lost 
their  places.  Jovellanos  was  not  so  much 
regretted  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  noble  character,  for  he  was  not 
a  very  practical  head  of  a  department. 
The  revenge  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
was  slow,  but  deep.  Marquis  Caballero, 
than  whom  a  baser  instrument  could 
hardly  be  found,  even  in  that  court,  and  in 
those  times,  was  chosen  to  persecute  him. 
A  Spanish  translation  of  Rousseau's 
CorUrat  Social^  in  one  of  the  notes  of 
which  JoveUanos  was  mentioned  favora- 
bly, gave  the  pretext.  He  was  arrested, 
carried  fit>m  one  place  to  another,  and,  at 
last,  put  in  A  Carthusian  monasteiy  in  the 
islazid  of  Majorca.  His  addresses  to  the 
king  from  this  place  are  bold  and  vigor- 
ous, and  were  read  by  the  whole  nation, 
because  the  hatred  against  the  Piince  of 
Peace  was  then  at  its  height.  Intestine 
commotions  and  foreign  power  at  last 
put  an  end  to  the  wretched  government. 
Charles  IV  was  compelled  to  abdicate  in 
favor  of  his  son  Ferdmand,  with  whom  Ca- 
ballero, betrayinff  his  friends,  had  sided,  so 
that  the  mob,  who  had  forced  Charles  IV 
to  abdicate,  shouted.  Viva  el  picaro  Cabal- 
Uro!  (the  knave  Caballero  for  ever!) 
Jovellanos  was  now  recalled  by  the  same 
penon   who  had  shamefully  persecuted 


him.  He  demanded  a  trial ;  but  Napo- 
leon's stroke  at  Bayonne  changed  tlie  face 
of  S[)anii<li  ntfaii's.  Joseph,  Jiis  brother, 
anxiouhly  engaged  all  men  in  his  admini»- 
tration,  who  stood  higli  in  the  esteem 
of  tlie  people,  and  otiered  Jovellanos  the 
port-folio  of  the  interior,  advised  to  do  so 
by  Uniuijo,  D'Azanza,  Massaredo,  O'Farill 
(q.  v.),  and  Cabarrus,  the  intimate  friends 
of  Jovellanos,  who  stud  they  hada{>ositivf'. 
assurance  of  his  willingness  to  accept  ii. 
If  this  was  actually  the  case,  either  the 
loss  sustained  by  Josenh's  party  at  Ba}len, 
or  the  insurrection  of^  the  Spaiiiaixis  soon 
after  this  event,  made  him  change  his 
mind.  Jovellanos,  on  the  otlier  hand,  as- 
sures us  tliat  his  friends  urged  him  to  a(*- 
cept  the  ministr\',  but  that  he  never  thought 
of  doing  so,  thus  forming  one  of  tlie  tew 
well  informed  and  Uberal  men  who  liid 
not  join  Joseph.  Jovellanos  embraced 
the  cause  of  the  insurgents,  and  became  a 
member  of  die  central  junta,  where  it  was 
chiefly  owing  to  him,  that  the  council — 
precisely  tlie  same  in  S|>ain  as  the  parlia- 
ments in  France,  in  espnUdt-corps,  aristo- 
cratic feeling,  sale  of  offices,  &c. — ^was  re- 
vived. No  sooner  had  the  council  met, 
than  it  opposed  the  central  junta,  wliich 
was  finally  dissolved,  and  Jovellanos  was 
shamefully  treated.  To  expose  the  coun- 
cil, and  defend  himself  and  the  junta,  was 
the  last  of  his  la!>ors  as  a  writer.  He  died 
Nov.  27,  1611,  67  ye^is  old.  The  cones, 
though  he  objected  to  the  principle  upon 
which  they  were  founded,  declai^d  him 
henemerito  de  la  natria,  a  distinction  af- 
tenvai'ds  often  bestowed  injudiciously. 
His  Spanish  prose  is  considered  the  finest 
of  modem  times.  His  Elo^ioSf  though 
possessed  of  some  faults  inherent  in  all 
compositions  of  that  kind,  are  redeemed 
by  great  beauty  of  hmguage  and  depth  of 
thought.  He  also  wrote  an  Essay  upon 
Dramatic  Exhibitions  and  Public  Diver- 
sions, some  poems,  and  a  tragedy,  El 
Pelayo  (the  brave  Gotli  who  defended  t lie- 
independence  of  SjMiin  against  the3Ioors), 
which  was  nrevented  by  the  clergy  from 
being  played  before  1790,  and  a  transla- 
tion of^  the  first  book  of  Milton ;  but  his 
poetr>-  will  not  procure  immortalitv  for 
his  name.  The  Pan  y  Toros  (Bread  and 
Bulls),  an  essay  apunst  bull-fights,  has 
been  generally  ascnbed  to  him,  but  with- 
out reason.  In  an  excellent  address  at 
the  distribution  of  prizes  ui  tlie  academv 
(of  fine  arts)  de  St.  Fernando,  in  1781,  he 
depicted  the  course  of  the  fine  arts  to  his 
time,  from  which  Cumberland  derived  his 
opinions  on  Spanish  artists.  According 
to  Jovellanos,  Lope  de  Vega  and  Jordanee 
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were  the  promoters'  of  bad  taste,  the  for- 
mer in  poetiy  and  the  latter  in  painting. 
— See  Memarias  para  la  Vida  dd  Excmo, 
Don  GtuparMekhiorde  JovtUanos^  y  Aoh*- 
ciaa  antUiticas  de  sus  obras  por  Don  Juan 
migustm  CeanBerimukz  (Madiid,  1814),  ex- 
tracts of  which  are  given  in  the  Letters 
from  Spain,  by  Leucadio  Doblado  (Blanco 
White),  London ;  and  JVoHcias  Historicas 
de  Don  G.  M,  Jovellanos^  consagradas  a  sus 
respelMes  Cenizas.  I.  M,  de  .i.  M  (Pal- 
ma,  1815^  4to.)    The  wretched  state  of 
the  Spanish  book-trade  does  not  allow  a 
complete  collecdon  of  his  works  to  appear. 
Jovius,  Paul  (or  Paolo  Gt'ovto),  a  cele- 
brated Italian  historian,  bom  at  Coino,  in 
1483,  studied  medicine  at  Pavia,  but  took 
ordera,  and  was  bishop  of  Noceni  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1552.    In  his  youth 
he  read  the  classics  under  the  direction 
of  his  brother  at  Rome,  and  was  inspired 
with  the  desire  of  becoming  the  historian 
of  his  time.    His  first  attempt  was  read 
by  pope  Leo,  to  an  assembly  of  cardinals, 
and  the  pontiff  exclaimed,  that — "after 
Titus  Livy — there  is  no  writer  more  ele- 
gant and   eloquent"     Tiraboschi  shows 
that  he  has  often  biien  represented  as  a  liar 
and  flatterer,  and  two  letters  of  Jovius 
himself  appear  to  ftutiish  ground  for  ob- 
jections against  him.     He  there  asserts 
that  an  nuilior  has  the  privilege  of  dress- 
ing some  in  soft  silk,  and  otliers  in  linen  ; 
and  that  he  would  not  write  without  being 
paid.    "iSJto  in  oHo,  quia  neino  nos  con- 
dtjtxit.^     Ranke,  in    his   valuable    work 
Zur  Kriilk  neuerer  Geschicktschreiber  (Ber- 
lin, 1824),  justly  observes  that  a  letter  may 
be  written  in  a  moment  of  ill  humor,  but 
his  works  must  be  examined  to  determine 
whedier  he  actually  praised    his  friends 
and  patrons  inmaoderately.    He  openly 
censures   the  popes,  his  masters,  in  ex- 
pressions which  Catholics  would  blame 
in  a  Protestant  writer ;  and  we  ought  not 
to  forget  the  passages  in  which  he  s{)eaks 
of  the  fidelity  due  from  a  historian.    As 
to  the  money  which  he  wanted  for  his 
writings,  it  is  easily  explained.     In  his 
tune,  authors  received  no  remuneradon 
from   publishers,   but   from   princes    or 
other  eminent  individuals.    But  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  affected  ins 
statements.    Ranke  observes,  that  he  has 
not  found  any  misrepresentation  of  facts, 
in  order  to  please,  in  Jovius's  works,  os  far 
88    he  had   accurately  examined  them, 
which  was  down  to  the  year  1530.    As 
Jovius  lived  at  the   court  of  the  pope, 
then  still,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  capital 
of  Chrisiendom,  he  became   pei:sonaliy 
acquainted  with  many  individuals  of  the 


first  importance  in  history,  or  other  eye- 
witnesses, from  whom  he  gathered  in- 
formation. Hisstjie  is  not  unfiequently 
too  florid  or  diffuse,  and  his  statements 
may,  perhaps,  be  colored  by  his  partiali- 
ties. Hvs  Latin  is  very  excellent,  but  the 
deep  views  of  a  Machiavelli  are  wanting. 
His  works  are,  Historia  sui  Temporis 
(1494—1547),  Ub.  xlv  (2  vols.,  Florence, 
1548—1552,  fol.);  EU^  Vironm  erudit. 
(Florence,  1549,  fol.) ;  Elogia  Viroruni 
hdlica  llrtute  Ulustrium  (ib.  1551,  fol.) ; 
Commeftt,  de  Rebus  Turcids  (Wittenberg, 
1537) ;  Descripiio  Britannue,  ScotuB,  In- 
bemicB  tt  Orcadum  (B&le,  1578,  foLJ. 

JoTEusE  Entree  ;  the  name  given  to 
the  important  privileges  of  the  estates  of 
Brabant  and  Limburg,  with  Antwerp, 
which  the  dukes  were  obliged  to  swear 
to  maintain,  before  they  were  allow- 
ed to  enter  the  ducal  residence,  from 
which  circumstance  the  name  was  taken. 
The  most  important  of  these  privileges 
was,  that  the  people  were  released  from 
all  allegiance,  whenever  tho  duke  should 
attempt  to  violate  their  rights.  So  im- 
portant were  tliese  privileges  considered, 
that  many  women  went  to  Brabant  to  be 
confined  there,  that  their  chUdren  might 
enjoy  the  rights  of  a  citizen  of  Brabant. 

Juan  (pronounced  huaji,  with  a  veiy 
aspurated  A).  Juan  is  die  Spanish  name  for 
John,  and  a  character  named  Don  Juan  is 
found  in  Uie  literature  of  most  of  the  mod- 
em nations  of  Europe.  As  far  as  we  know, 
this  character  first  appears  in  the  Burla- 
dor  de  Sevilla  y  Convidado  de  Pierra,  a 
comedy  by  Gabriel  Tellez,  commonly 
called  T\rso  de  Molina,  It  is  well  known 
that  the  early  French  dramatical  poetiy 
was  much  influenced  by  the  Spanish,  and 
the  Convidado  de  Pierra  was  reproduced 
by  Moliere,  as  Don  Juan,  ou  Le  Fesiin  de 
Pierre,  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  after  the 
Spanish  piece  had  already  met  with  great 
success  in  an  Italian  dress  in  Italy.  This 
name  has  derived  its  greatest  fame,  liow- 
ever,  from  the  opera  or  Mozart  called  Don 
Juan,  one  of  his  most  brilliant  composi- 
tions. The  variety  of  sentiments,  which  the 
grand  composer  was  able  to  express  in  this 
opera,  gave  to  his  vast  genius  an  oppor- 
tunity to  treat,  almost  in  the  same  breath, 
the  most  ludicrous  and  the  most  sublime 
subjects.  Don  Juan  is  justiy  one  of  the 
most  popular  comix>sitions  of  the  German 
opera.  In  all  these  works,  don  Juan  is  a 
travelling  rake,  who  practises  every  where 
the  arts  of  seduction.  He  is  equally  suc- 
cessful in  the  higher  and  the  lower  ranks, 
and,  having  invited  the  marble  statue  of  a 
commander  to  sup  with  liim,  is  horrified 
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by  seeing  the  statue  actually  descend 
£rom  his  maihle  steed  to  accept  the  offer. 
Don  Juan  is  finally  consumed  by  flames 
from  the  infernal  regions.  It  is  well 
known  that  lord  Byron  gave  to  the  most 
notorious  of  his  poems  the  name  of 
Don  Juan,  not  keeping  to  the  old  story, 
but  because  **  he  wanted  a  hero." 

J  DBA,  a '  king  of  Numidia  and  Mauri- 
tania, favored  the  cause  of  Porapey  against 
Julius  Ceesar,  and,  aflerthe  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  Scipio. 
He  was  conquered  in  a  battle  at  Thapus, 
and  totally  abandoned  by  liis  subjects. 
He  killed  himself,  with  Petreius,  who  had 
shared  his  good  fortune  and  his  adversity, 
A.  U.  C.  707.  His  kingdom  became  a 
Roman  province,  of  which  Sallust  was 
the  first  governor. 

JuBA  II,  a  son  of  Juba  I,  was  led 
among  the  captives  to  Rome,  to  adorn  the 
triumph  of  Ccesar.  In  his  captivity,  he 
applied  himself  to  study.  He  gained  the 
hearts  of  the  Romans  by  the  courteousness 
of  his  manners,  and  Augustus  rewarded 
his  fidehty  by  giving  him  in  marriage 
Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antony,  con- 
ferring upon  him  the  title  of  king,  and 
making  him  master  of  all  the  ten'itories 
which  his  father  once  possessed,  A.  U.  C. 
723.  The  Mauritanians  rewarded  his  be- 
nevolence by  making  him  one  of  their 
gods.  The  Athenians  erected  a  statue  in 
his  honor,  and  the  ^Ethiopians  worshipped 
him  as  a  deity.  Juba  wrote  a  liistory  of 
Rome  in  Greek,  which  is  often  quoted 
and  commended  by  the  ancients.  Only  a 
few  fragments  of  it  remain.  Ho  also  wrote 
on  the  history  of  Arabia,  and  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Assyria,  chiefly  collected  from  Be- 
rosus.  Besides  these,  he  composed  some 
treatises  upon  the  drama,  Roman  andqui- 
ties,  the  nature  of  animals,  painting,  gram- 
mar, &c.,  now  lost. 

Jubilate  ;  the  third  Sunday  afler  Eas- 
ter. In  the  primitive  church,  divine  ser- 
vice was  begun  with  the  words  of  the 
66th  Psalm,  1st  vei-se — Jubilate  Deo, 
omnes  ttrr<B,  Sing  to  the  Lord,  all  ye 
lands. 

JuBiLKE  ;  one  of  the  extraordinary  fes- 
tivals of  tlie  Jews,  which  was  held  at  the 
end  of  every  fiflietli  year.  This  festival 
was  proclaimed  by  the  sound  of  trumpets 
through  tlie  whole  country,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  of  atonement,  about  the 
autumnal  equinox.  It  was  distinguished 
by  many  eminent  privileges.  All  debts 
were  to  be  cancelled.  All  slaves  or  cap- 
tives were  to  be  released.  All  estates 
which  bad  been  sold  reverted  to  their 
original  proprietors  or  tlieir  descendants. 


Houses  in  walled  towns,  however,  were 
exempted  from  this  provision.  During  this 
year,  the  groutid  was  not  cultivated.  The 
political  object  of  it  was  to  prevent  great 
oppression  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  their 
liability  to  perpetual  slaver}'.  The  dis- 
tinction of  tribes,  too,  was  thus  preserved, 
in  respect  botli  to  their  families  and  their 
possessions ;  for  the  law  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  keep  genealogies  of  their 
families,  in  order  that  they  might  be  en- 
abled to  prove  their  right  to  the  inherit- 
ance of  their  ancestors.  The  jubilee,  too, 
probably  assisted  in  the  computation  of 
time,  like  the  Greek  Olympiads,  the  Ro- 
man lustra,  and  the  Christian  centuries. 
In  imitation  of  the  Jewish  jubilee  (or,  as 
some  later  vniters  have  endeavored  to 
prove,  of  the  secular  games  of  the  Ro- 
mans), the  Roman  CathoHc  church  insti- 
tuted a  year  of  jubilee,  during  which  tlie 
popes  grant  plenary  indulgences  to  all 
who,  having  confessed  and  partaken  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  shall  visit  certain 
churches.  The  fu'st  proclamation  for  n 
jubilee  ^vas  issued  in  1299,  by  Bonifiice 
VIIL  The  profit  which  the  Romish 
chair  drew  from  it,  and  the  wisli  that 
more  Christians  might  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  panakins  in  it,  induced  Clement 
VI,  in  1350,  to  declare  every  fiftieth  year, 
then  Urban  VI,  m  1389,  every  thhrty-third 
year,  and  Paul  II,  in  1470,  eveiy  twwitj - 
fifUi  year,  a  ycarof  iubilee.  The  quantity 
of  money  which  tlie  jubilee  brought  to 
Rome,  induced  Paul  to  designate  certain 
churches,  in  the  different  counUries  of 
Christendom,  where  votaries,  who  could 
not  come  to  Rome,  might  obtain  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  juNlee ;  but  on  condition 
that  the  largest  part  of  the  profits  of  these 
provincial  iubilees  should  flow  into  tlie 
treasury  of  the  holy  see.  The  money 
collected  by  means  of  these  genei-al  indul- 
gences was  sometimes  spent  in  wars 
against  the  Turks,  and  sometimes  used  to 
advance  the  building  of  the  church  of  St. 
Peter's,  Which,  ever  since  the  sixteenth 
century-,  had  been  the  standing  pretext 
under  which  they  were  issued.  The 
reformation,  to  wliich  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences gave  the  first  impulse,  sensibly 
diminisiied  these  profits,  and  the  jubilee. 
which  Benedict  XIV  proclaimed  in  1750 
had  but  little  success,  as  was  also  the  case 
with  tlie  last,  in  1825,  proclaimed  by  Leo 
XII.  Guhelmus  Ventura  Astensis,  who, 
prompted  by  motives  of  religion,  visited 
Rome  during  the  jubilee  in  1300,  gives  an 
account,  in  Latin,  of  the  huge  throng 
which  flocked  to  the  holy  city,  and  the 
abundant  harvest  which  the  pope  reaped. 
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The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  few 
sentences  of  lus  account :  "•  Goinff  out  of 
Rome  on  the  eve  of  the  nativity  of  Clirist, 
I  saw  a  great  crowd,  which  no  man  could 
number.  It  was  noised,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, that  there  were  2,000,000  of  both 
sexes  in  the  assembled  multitude.  Re- 
peatedly I  saw  men  and  women  tmmpled 
under  root  in  the  press,  and  I  myself  was 
several  times  in  danger  of  the  same  fate. 
The  pope  received  from  them  a  vast 
amount  of  money ;  for,  day  and  night, 
two  priests  stood  at  the  altar  of  St  Peter, 
holding  rakes  in  their  hands,  with  which 
they  r&ed  in  countless  sums  {tenenUs  in 
eorum  numibtts  rasteUoSy  rasteUanUs  pecu- 
Ttiam  inpmitam)J*  The  ferocious  tram- 
pling of  this  countless  throng  brings  to 
mind  some  of  the  ceremonials  of  Hindoo 
worship.  The  rakes,  with  which  the 
money  was  gathered  into  the  pontifical 
bank,  have,  in  later  days,  been  adopted  as 
the  furniture  of  a  hazard  or  rovge  et  noir 
table  in  gaming-houses. 

JiTDA,  the  tribe  and  kingdom.  (See 
Hdnrew8y  and  Jews,) 

JuDf  ▲.    (See  PaUsHne.) 

Judas  ;  sumamedj&cano/,  fkom  the  place 
of  his  birth ;  one  of  the  12  aposdes  of  Je- 
sus, whom  he  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Jewish  priests,  under  the  semblance 
of  a  friendly  salutation.  His  divine  Mas- 
ter addressed  to  him  the  mild  reproof, — 
Do  you  betray  the  Son  of  Man  with  a  kiss  ? 
Remorse  for  his  crime  led  him  to  antici- 
pate the  Savior's  deaths  by  suicide.  The 
Cainites,  Cerinthians,  and  some  other  here- 
tics, held  him  in  great  veneration. — Judaa, 
brother  of  James,  according  to  Luke, 
one  of  the  12  disciples.  Matthew  and 
Mark  call  him  Thaddtus  svmamed  Leb- 
b<tu8.  He  is  considered  the  author  of  the 
epistle  which  our  translators  call  the 
Epistie  of  St.  Jude,  though  the  name  in 
the  Greek  is  the  same  in  both  instances. 

Judas  Maccabeus.    (See  Jews,) 

Judas'  Tree.  The  American  species 
(cerds  Canadensis)  is  a  small  tree,  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  its  rose-colored 
flowers,  which,  appearing  in  prolusion 
before  the  developement  of  the  leaves, 
render  it,  on  a  distant  view,  very  similar 
in  appearance  to  a  peach  tree  in  blossom. 
The  structure  of  the  flowers,  however,  is 
widely  different,  and  places  it  in  the  natu- 
ral fiunily  leguminos(B,  The  leaves  ai'e 
large,  simple  and  cordate.  In  the  spring 
mondis,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  principal 
ornaments  of  the  forest  in  most  parts  of 
the  U.  States  south  of  the  41st  parallel  of 
latitude.  The  European  species  is  veiy 
similar  in  appearance,  and  is  fguud  only 


in  the  more  southern  parts  of  that  conti- 
nent. 

Judges,  in  Hebrew  history.  (See  He- 
hretos,) 

Judica;  the  fifth  Sunday  afler  Lent; 
so  called  because  the  primitive  church 
began  the  service  on  that  day  with  the 
words  Judica  me,  Domine  (Ps.  xliii.  1.) 

Judith  ;  widow  of  Manasses ;  a  Jewish 
heroine  of  great  beauty,  virtue  and  cour- 
age, whose  history  is  given  in  the  book 
which  bears  her  name,  the  author  and  age 
of  which  are  unknown.  The  Cathofic 
church  admits  it  into  the  canon,  but  it  has 
been  generally  considered  apocryphal  by 
Protestants.  Judith,  it  is  well  known,  is 
represented  as  going  out  to  the  tent  of 
Holofemes,  an  Assyrian  general,  who  was 
besieging  BethuMa,  charming  him  with 
her  beauty,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
admission  to  his  tent,  thus  afforded  her,  to 
cut  off  his  head,  while  he  slept,  with  his 
ovm  sword.  Some  writers  have  given  an 
allegorical  inteipretation  to  this  history. 

JuoERUM ;  a  Roman  measure ;  a  }Mece 
of  ground  which  could  be  ploughed  in 
one  day  by  a  yoke  of  oxen ;  a  Roman 
acre,  240  feet  long,  120  feet  broad  (28,800 
sq.  feet).  It  was  the  unit  of  field-measure, 
and  divided  into  j^  jugerum  (actus  quadra- 
tus)  =14,400  Roman  square  feet ;  I  jugerum 
{dtma)  =s  3600.  Adus  minimus  was  a 
strip  4  feet  wide  and  120  feet  long  ==  480 
Roman  square  feet  Two  jugera  were 
called  haredium;  100  karedta  made  one 
centurioy  and  four  centurUt  (=»  800  jit^era) 
one  saUus,  In  the  time  of  the  kings, 
two  jugera  were  reckoned  a  sufficient 
allowance  for  a  father  of  a  fiunilv ;  at  a 
later  period,  seven ;  376  B,  C,  fifty ;  but, 
even  at  a  still  later  period,  it  was  consid- 
ered dishonorable  for  a  senator  to  possess 
more  than  500  jugera. 

Juggernaut,  or  Jaganath  (L  e.  the  lord 
of  the  world);  the  most  celebrated  and 
sacred  temple  in  Hindostan,  in  the  district 
of  Cuttack,  on  the  coast  of  Orissa.  The 
temple  stands  near  the  shore,  not  far  from 
the  Chilka  lake,  in  a  waste,  sandy  tract, 
and  appears  like  a  shapeless  mass  of  stone. 
The  idol  is  a  carved  block  of  wood,  with 
a  hideous  face,  painted  black,  and  a  dis- 
tended, blood-red  mouth.  It  is  magnifi- 
cently dressed,  and  the  appellation  of 
Juggernaut  is  one  of  the  names  of  Vishnu, 
the  preserver  of  the  worid.  (See  Indian 
J^Mudogy,)  On  festival  days,  the  throne 
of  the  image  is  placed  on  a  tower  60  feet 
high,  movmg  on  wheels,  accompanied 
with  two  other  idols — ^his  white  brothei, 
Balaram,  and  his  yellow  sister,  Shubudra — 
who  likewise  sit  on  their  separate  thrones. 
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Six  long  ropes  are  attached  to  tiie  tower, 
by  which  the  people  draw  it  alone.  The 
priests  and  their  attendants  stand  round 
the  throne  on  the  tower,  and  occasionally 
turn  to  the  worshippers,  with  indecent 
songs  and  gestures.  The  walls  of  the 
temple  and  the  sides  of  the  car  are  also 
covered  with  obscene  images,  in  large, 
durable  sculpture.  While  the  tower  moves 
along,  nunibera  of  the  devout  worshippers 
throw  themselves  on  the  ground,  in  order 
to  be  crushed  by  the  wheels,  and  the 
multitude  shout  in  approbation  of  the  act, 
as  a  pleasing  sacrifice  to  the  idol.  In  the 
temple,  a  number  of  prostitutes  are  kept 
for  the  pilgrims  who  come  there,  and  also 
several  consecrated  bulls,  which  are  cq^a- 
monly  fed  by  the  pilgrims  with  herbs.  A 
boneof  Crishna  is  preserved  in  the  temple 
as  a  precious  relic,  but  shown  only  to  a 
few.  Eveiy  year,  particulariy  at  two 
great  festivals,  in  March  and  July,  the  pil- 
grims flock  in  crowds  to  the  temple.  It  is 
calculated  that  there  are  at  least  1,^,000 
of  them  annually,  of  whom  it  is  said  nine 
out  of  ten  die  on  the  road,  of  fanmie, 
hardship  and  sickness ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  the  country,  for 
miles  round  the  sacred  place,  is  covered 
with  human  bones.  Many  old  persons 
undertake  the  pilgrimage  that  they  may 
die  on  the  holy  ground.  Not  far  from  the 
temple  is  a  place  called  Golgotha  by  the 
Europeans,  where  the  corpses  are  thrown, 
and  dogs  and  vultures  are  always  feeding 
on  the  carrion.  The  contributions  of  the 
pilgrims  amount  to  a  considerable  revenue 
(about  £12,000  per  annum),  which  falls 
to  the  government,  after  deducting  the 
expenses  of  the  temple.  The  English 
took  possession  of  the  province  in  1808, 
and  forbore  to  exact  the  contribution  of  the 

Cilgrims,  during  the  marquis  of  Welles- 
$y's  administration;  but  on  his  depart- 
ure from  India,  the  Bengal  government 
passed  an  ordinance  for  the  management 
of  the  F^oda,  and  the  taxing  of  the  pil- 
grims. Tne  superintendence  of  the  tem- 
ple and  priests  was  given,  in  1809,  to  the 
rajah  of  Kurdah,  with  the  charge  of  exe- 
cuting the  old  regulations.  A  road  fi^m 
Calcutta  to  the  temple  has  been  made 
since  1810,  to  which  a  wealthy  Hindoo, 
rajah  Sukmoy  Roy,  contributed  £16,000 
sterling,  on  condition  of  its  being  called 
by  bis  name. 

Jugglers  ;  men  who  perform,  in  pub- 
lic, tricks  of  legerdemain.  In  the  middle 
ages,  the  name  of  jongleurs  was  given  to 
the  instrument-players  who  accompanied 
the  Troubadours.  Afterwards  these  per- 
formers employed   themselves  in  tricks 


and  games,  which,  if  Bucange's  deriva- 
tion of  jongleur  from  jocvlaria,  or  joadaior^ 
is  correct,  must  have  been  their  original 
occupation.  They  accompanied  widi 
dramatic  action  the  songs  which  they 
helped  to  sing ;  they  were  buffoons,  and 
united  in  bands, which  had  many  privileges. 
They  formed  in  Paris  a  society,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  dwelt  together  in  the  Rue  des 
Jon^lewrSy  afterwards  St.  Jvlien  des  Mi- 
nitners.  Those  whom  we  now  call  jug- 
glersy  mm  of  wonderful  activity,  and  skil- 
ful equilibrists,  were  then  distinguislied  by 
the  name  of  bateleurs,  or  hatalores.  From 
the  accounts  of  travellers,  we  know  that 
in  Hither  and  Farther  Asia,  between  the 
old  Ganges  and  the  Orontes,  where  the 
limbs  are  very  pliant,  the  arts  of  balancing, 
of  tumbling,  and  of  moving  the  body  rap- 
idly, and  with  perfect  regularity,  are  still 
preserved,  and  have  been  handed  down  for 
thousands  of  years.  Fanatical  penances, 
and  the  excitement  of  religious  orgies,  in 
those  countries  where  the  body  is  capable 
of  the  most  unnatural  contortions,  first 
gave  rise  to  these  tricks  of  jugglery,  which 
were  thought  to  assist  in  atoning  for  the 
past,  or  in  predicting  and  determinmg  the 
fiiture.  Thus  originated  there  the  jug- 
gling tricks,  which  are  hkewise  met  with 
among  several  tribes  of  North  America. 
Raised  to  an  art  by  tlie  Hindoos,  a  people 
addicted  to  meditation,  and  fond  of  games, 
these  tricks  became  a  profession,  which  is 
still  exercised  in  its  highest  peifection  in 
China,  on  the  coasts  of  Coromandel,  and 
in  both  peninsulas,  on  this  side,  and  be- 
yond the  Ganges.  During  the  last  few 
years,  the  people  of  Europe  have  been 
able  to  verify  tlie  accounts  of  the  agility, 
the  muscular  strength,  and  the  suppleness 
in  the  limbsof  these  Hindoos,  by  the  sight 
of  jugders,  who,  from  time  to  lime,  have 
crossed  over  from  England  to  the  conti- 
nent. One  of  these  men,  named  Rama 
Samee,  also  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion, some  years  since,  in  the  U.  States. 
Bottiger  has  proved  that,  in  ancient  times, 
there  were  still  more  wonderful  exhibi- 
tions of  this  kind.  That  which  appears 
to  be  tlie  most  extraordinarj"-  trick  of  these 
jugglers — ^the  swallowing  the  sword,  and 
die  catching  several  knives  thrown  quick- 
ly into  the  air — was  often  performed  before 
the  ancients ;  and  an  inscription  in  Gruter 
(Thes,  p.  Dcxxxvii,  p.  1)  even  states  that, 
in  the  baths  of  Agrippa,  of  Titus,  and  of 
Trajan,  at  Rome,  a  bear  was  exhibited, 
dressed  in  a  long  toga,  who  played  the 
same  tricks  with  balls,  that  surprise  us  in 
these  Indian  jugglers.  To  such  exUiaor- 
dinar}*^  occupations  did  the  patience  of  the 
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mantuetarii  constrain  even  beasts,  in  order 
to  amuse  the  Roman  people,  always 
greedy  of  what  was  new  and  strange,  or 
die  luxurious  populace  of  the  great  pro- 
vincial cities.  Games  in  which  Mis,  paint- 
ed with  various  bright  colors,  were  thrown 
round  the  bod^  without  interruption,  ex- 
ercises in  equilibrium,  where  every  false 
step  was  instant  death,  were  exhibited  by 
these  birds  of  passage,  the  wandering  chil- 
dren of  every  city,  in  a  perfection  which 
yet  astonishes  us  in  the  accounts  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  fathers  of  the  church. 
For  the  fatheis,  with  Manetho  (ApaUUs' 
maL  iv,  289),  and  the  Latin  poet  IVIanilius, 
whose  astronomical  poem  draws  the  horo- 
scope for  different  stations  of  life,  furnish 
the  most  satisfactory  idea  of  this  part  of 
ancient  arL  Those  who  threw  the  knives 
the  ancients  called  veniSUdorts,  and  those 
who  threw  the  balls  in  a  perpetual  circle, 
are  mentioned  by  Quintilian  under  the 
name  of  pUarii,  One  of  the  Hindoos, 
who  lately  exhibited  in  Europe,  was  won- 
derful for  his  power  of  moving  every  part 
of  his  body,  without  one  part  preventing 
the  motion  of  another.  While  he  held  in 
equiUbrium,  on  his  forehead,  a  little  build- 
ing, consisting  of  pieces  of  sticks,  which 
would  fall  apart  if  not  very  nicely  bal- 
anced, and  continually  put  it  together  and 
took  it  to  pieces,  with  his  toes  he  kept  in 
rapid 'motion  a  number  of  rings,  which 
alone  would  seem  to  require  great  skill  and 
attention.  A  very  difficult  feat,  which  he 
also  performed,  was  to  string  pearls  upon 
a  thread  by  means  of  the  tongue.  This 
feat,  too,  the  fathers  mention  expressly,  so 
that  the  most  wonderful  tricks  now  ex- 
hibited were  performed  before  the  an- 
cients, that  is,  before  the  inhabitants  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  such  as 
Antioch.  Some  have  endeavored  to  de- 
rive from  the  name  of  the  old  lynx  sor- 
cerers (yvKTtpcs)  the  modern  word  jue- 
zUtj  which  came  last  from  the  Provincial 
jjangue-d^Oc,  The  two  arts,  which  are 
still  united  in  India,  that  of  divination  and 
of  exhibitions  of  bodily  address  and  agil- 
ity, were  both  practised  by  these  ancient 
artists. 

JueuRTHA* ;  the  son  of  Manastabal,  a 
*  Mr.  William  B.  Hodgson;  in  his  letters  to 
Mr.  Dopooceau  (TransacUons  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  vol.  iv.,  new  scries,  No.  I), 
says,  "  The  name  Ju^urthaAx.  seems  to  me,  may 
be  easily  recognised  m  the  Berber  word^'tt^t<nA, 
which  signifies  a  crow  or  raoen.  This  name  re- 
Buads  me  of  those  of  our  Indian  chiefs,  the  beoTj 
the  wolf,  die  tortoise,  &c.,  and  is  good  enough 
for  a  t>aiberian  king.  Corvus,  Corvinus,  were 
AotuDCommoo  names  even  among  the  civilized 
ms :  but  of  the  names  Juba,  Syphax,  Ma- 
u,  I  own  I  cannot  make  any  thin|p.'' 


son  of  Masiniasa  by  a  concubine.  Under 
the  care  of  Micipsa,  his  fiither's  brother, 
and  king  of  Numidia  after  Masinissa,  he 
received  as  good  an  education  as  the  two 
sons  of  Micipsa,  Adherbal  and  liiempsal. 
He  was  of^  a  fine  person,  of  manly 
strength,  and  endowed  by  nature  with 
superior  talents.  He  early  formed  him- 
self for  a  soldier.  Micipsa,  who  began  to 
fear  him,  determined  on  his  remov^,  and 
sent  him  with  an  army  to  assist  the  Ro- 
mans against  Numantia;  but  here  his 
valor  and  conduct  won  the  esteem  of  the 
army,  and  the  friendship  of  Scipio. 
Micipsa  now  sought  to  conciliate  him  by 
fevors.  He  adopted  him,  and  declared 
him  joint  heir  to  the  crown  with  his  sons. 
On  his  death-bed,  he  exhorted  him  to 
friendship  and  fidelity  towards  his  two 
sons,  united  with  him  almost  by  the 
bonds  of  brotherhood ;  and  he  command- 
ed them  to  honor  Jugurtha,  and  to  emu- 
late his  virtues.  Jugiutha  promised  eveiy 
thing  to  the  dying  Sing,  although  he  had 
already  resolved  to  become  sole  master  of 
Numidia.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Micip- 
sa, he  caused  Hiempeal  to  be  mtudered, 
and  drove  Adherbal  from  the  country, 
taking  possession  of  his  whole  portion  of 
Numidia.  Hearing  that  Adherbal  had 
gone  to  Rome,  he  also  sent  ambassadors 
there,  to  counteract  by  bribes  the  effect 
of  his  representations.  The  greater  jmirt 
of  the  senate  declared  in  his  nivor.  Ten 
commissioners  were  named  to  diWde 
Numidia  between  Adherbal  and  Jugur- 
tha, and  to  make  an  investigation  on  the 
spot,  with  regard  to  the  murder  of 
Hiempsal.  These  also  were  bribed. 
They  declared  the  murder  an  act  of  self- 
defence,  and  allotted  to  Jugurtha*  the 
richest  provinces.  The  commissioners 
had  hardly  departed,  when,  to  draw  Ad- 
heriial  into  a  war,  he  made  an  attack 
upon  his  territory,  and  committed  the 
most  terrible  devastations.  All  this  was 
borne  without  complaint  Jugurtha  now 
made  another  attack  upon  Adherbal,  and 
obliged  him  to  take  up  arms  in  se]f<le- 
fencc.  Adherbal  was  defeated,  and  his 
army  destroyed,  near  the  capital  city  of 
Cirta.  He  fled  within  the  walls,  and 
was  immediately  besieged.  He  found  an 
opportunity,  however,  to  make  known  bis 
unhappy  situation  at  Rome;  but  Jugur- 
tha's  mends,  by  their  intrigues,  prevented 
any  thing  being  done  except  the  sending 
of  commissioners.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  their  mission  was  of  no  avail.  In 
the  mean  while,  the  mege  of  Cirta  was 
pressed  with  vigor.  Adherbal  was  forced 
to  surrender,  and,  in  spite  of  his  pronuae 
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to  grant  him  Ufe,  Jufiutha  caused  him  to 
be  inhumanly  muraered.  The  Roman 
people  now  called  for  more  vigorous  meas- 
ures against  such  a  peijured  villain,  and 
the  senate  declared  war.  The  chief  com- 
mand was  ffiven  to  the  consul  Lucius 
Calpumius  Plso,  a  man  who  united  mili- 
tary talents  with  the  most  shameful  a\'a- 
rice.  At  first,  he  carried  ^on  the  war  with 
zeal,  and  conquered  several  cities ;  but  he 
soon  after  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
Jugurtha,  and  granted  him,  as  he  had  not 
teen  sparing  of  his  money,  very  tavora- 
l>Ie  conditions.  He  was  to  retain  Nu- 
mjdia,  and  was  merely  to  give  to  the  re- 
public a  certain  number  of  horses  and 
t'lephants,  and  a  moderate  sum  of  money. 
Much  discontent  was  6bo\vn  at  Rome, 
and  Jugurtha  was  obliged  to  come  with 
a  safe  conduct,  to  stand  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  people.  In  Rome,  he  succeed- 
ed in  gaining  one  of  the  tribunes,  so  that, 
when  about  to  answer  before  the  people, 
the  tribune  imposed  silence  upon  hiui, 
and  the  assembly  dispersed  without  de- 
ciding any  thing.  Jugurtha  now  carried 
his  insolence  so  far  in  Rome  as  to  cause 
the  assassination  of  Massiva,  an  illegiti- 
mate son  of  Gulussa,  brother  of  Micipsa, 
to  whom  the  Roman  people  were  inclined 
to  award  the  crown  of  Numidia.  As  a 
safe  conduct  had  been  promised  him,  he 
merely  received  orders  to  quit  the  city 
immediately.  War  was  asain  declared 
against  him,  and  carried  on  ny  the  consul 
Posthumius  Albinus ;  but  the  artifices  of 
Jugurtha  caused  the  year  to  pass  without 
any  decisive  measures  being  taken.  This 
prince  was  also  fortunate  enough,  imme- 
diately after  the  departure  of  me  cqnsiil, 
to  dcrcat  his  brother,  Aulus  Posthumius, 
and  constrained  liim  to  make  a  shameful 
peace,  and  to  sufiTer  his  army  to  pass  un- 
der the  yoke ;  on  which  account  the  sen- 
ate refused  to  rati^  the  peace,  and  sent 
the  celebrated  Metellus  to  Numidia.  This 
general  conquered  Jugurtha  in  a  mat 
battle,  and  remained  firm  against  all  his 
bribes.  When  on  the  point  of  signing  a 
shameful  peace,  and  sun^enderine  to  the 
Romans,  Jugurtha,  through  fear  that  they 
might  inflict  vengeance  on  him  for  his 
former  crimes,  suddenly  changed  his  reso- 
lution, and  determined  once  more  to  abide 
the  worst  He  summoned  together  all  his 
remaining  power,  and  began  operations 
with  so  much  skill,  that  Metellus  saw  that 
his  wish  of  ending  the  war  would  not  be 
fulfilled.  Marius,  at  the  same  time,  had, 
by  his  intrigues,  caused  the  recall  of  Me- 
tellus, and  his  own  appointment  in  his 
place ;  but,  before  he  leit  Rome,  Jugurtha 


had  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  by  the  treachery  of 
one  of  his  servants,  6omilcar.  Again 
l)eaten  by  3Ietellus,  he  resolved  to  ask  for 
the  assistance  of  the  Getulions,  and  of 
Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania.  He  ol)- 
tained  it,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  new  anny, 
attempted  to  reconquer  his  kingdom.  In 
the  mean  while,  Marius  had  arrived  in 
Africa  to  supersede  Metellus.  After  tak- 
ing the  city  of  Capsa,  and  the  fortress  of 
31ulucha,  he  retreated  towanls  the  sea- 
coast,  but,  on  his  way,  was  attacked  by  tiic 
joint  army  of  Jugurtha  and  Bocchus^  anil 
obliged  to  retreat  to  a  neighboring  moun- 
tain. Here  the  enemy  surrounded  them, 
and,  in  the  expectation  of  complete  vic- 
tory, gave  themselves  up  to  immoderate 
joy;  but  when,  fatigued  with  dancing 
and  feasting,  they  yielded  to  sleep,  tlie 
Romans  rushed  down  upon  them  from 
the  heights,  and  completely  routed  them. 
Four  days  after,  Jugurtha  and  Bocchus 
made  a  new  attack,  hoping  to  surprise  the 
Romans;  but  Marius  received  them  so 
valiantly,  that  nearly  then-  whole  army  of 
90,000  men  >vas  cut  to  pieces,  though  Ju- 
gurtha himself  fought  with  extraoidinary 
bravery.  The  king  of  Mauritania  now  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  aban- 
doned his  ally.  Sylla  persuaded  him  to 
draw  Jugurtha  into  his  power,  and  deliver 
him  up  to  the  Romans.  Under  pretence  of 
mediating  between  the  coptending  parties, 
Bocchus  enticed  him  to  his  court.  He 
\ms  here  seized  and  dehvered  to  SyllsL, 
who  sent  him,  in  chains,  to  Marius,  at 
Cirta.  Thus  the  war  was  ended,  and 
Numidia  became  a  Roman  province. 
3Iarius  adorned  his  triumph  with  his  pris- 
oner Jugurtha  and  his  two  sons.  After 
this  prince  had  suftered  many  insults 
from  the  people  on  this  occasion,  he  was 
thrown  into  a  dark  prison,  where  he  was 
8tai*ved  to  death  after  six  days.  Some 
historians  relate  that  he  was  executed  in 
prison  immediately  after  the  triumpli. 
Hist>vo  sons  remained  captive  at  Venu- 
slum.  Sallust  has  written  an  account  of 
this  war  in  a  masterly  sn'^le. 

Julia,  tlie  only  daughter  of  Augustus 
and  Scribonia,  posses^  pleasing  maji- 
ners,  extraordinary  beauty,  and  a  cultivat- 
ed mind.  She  'was  first  married  to  the 
voung  Marcellus,  the  son  of  Octavia  by 
her  first  husband.  Having  soon  becoiiu* 
a  widow,  she  married  Marcus  Vipsanins 
Agrippa,  to  whom  she  bore  three  sons 
and  two  daughters.  Even  during  the  life- 
time of  her  husband,  she  led  an  unprin> 
cipled  life.  All  in  Rome,  except  Augus- 
tus, were  acquainted  'witii  her  licentious 
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conduct.  After  the  death  of  Agrippa,  he 
pave  hei'  in  marriage  to  Tiberius,  who 
vrell  knew  her  character,  but  did  not  dare 
to  oppose  the  will  of  the  cmiKjror.  After 
this  new  marriage,  Julia  by  no  means  gave 
up  her  former  indulgences,  so  that  Tiberius, 
unwilling  to  be  a  witness  of  tlicin,  or  to 
complain  to  Augustus,  left  the  court.  Her 
shamelessness  went  so  far  that  she  caused 
to  be  placed  on  the  statue  of  Mars,  every 
morning,  as  many  crowns  as  slic  bad  had 
lovers  in  the  past  night.  Her  excesses  at 
last  could  no  longer  be  concealed  from 
hor  father.  In  the  most  violent  anger,  he 
determined  at  first  to  have  her  executed, 
but  afterwards  consented  to  banish  her  to 
Pandataria,  a  desolate  island  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  where  her  motJier,  Scribx)- 
nia,  accompanied  her.  He  would  never 
forgive  her,  not\vithHtanding  the  earnest 
supplication  of  tlie  i)oople.  At  last,  how- 
ever, he  was  prevailed  upon  to  permit 
her  to  leave  Uae  island  for  the  city  of 
Ilhegium,  on  the  continent.  She  never 
dared  to  return  to  Rome.  After  the 
death  of  the  emperor,  sJie  suffered  still 
more.  As  long  as  he  had  lived,  Tiberius 
hati  always  professed  much  tenderness 
for  her,  and  had  often  begged  him  to  par- 
don her ;  but  now  he  treated  her  with  the 
greatest  cruelty.  IJefore,  she  could  not 
leave  die  city  of  Rhegium :  Tiberius  now 
foniined  her  to  her  house.  He  even  took 
(Vora  her  the  little  pension  whicli  Augus- 
tus had  allowed  her ;  and  she  died  in  the 
15th  year  of  her  exile,  in  poverty  and 
/listress. 

Julian.  Flavins  Claudius  Julianus,  a 
Roman  emperor,  to  whom  the  Christians 
rave  the  surname  of  the  Apostate^  son  of 
JuKus  Constans  (brother  of  Constantine 
the  Great)  and  of  Basilias,  his  second 
wife,  daughter  of  the  prefect  Julian,  was 
bom  at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  33L 
When  hardly  six  years  old,  ho  saw  his 
father  and  several  members  of  his  family 
murdered  by  the  soldiers  of  the  emperor 
Constans  II,  his  cousin  (a  son  of  Constan- 
t'me  the  Great).  He  and  his  younger 
brother  Gallus  narrowly  escaped  death. 
The  education  of  the  two  princes  was 
intrusted  to  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia, 
who  gave  them  Mardonius  for  tlicir  in- 
structer.  They  were  brought  up  in  the 
Christian  religion,  which  was  yet  a  new 
one  at  tlie  court  of  the  emperor.  They 
were  obliged  also  to  enter  the  order  of 
priests,  that  they  might  thus  be  removed 
from  the  throne,  and  they  were  chosen 
readers  ih  their  church.  This  education 
produced  a  very  different  effect  on  the 
roiods  of  the  two  brothers,  whose  charac- 
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ters  were  very  dissimilar.      Gallus,  the 
younger,  never  left  Christianity,  and  thus 
obtained  the  praise  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians.   Julian,  being  older,  had  felt  more 
deeply  the  persecution  of  his  family,  and 
the  constraint  and  fear  in  which  he  was 
obliged  to  pass  his  youth.     He  therefore 
sought  consolation  in  the  study  of  philos- 
ophy and  belles-lettres.      At  tlie  age  of  ^ 
24,  he  went  to  Athens  and  to  Nicomedia, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  several 
instructers,  particularly  that  of  the  sophist 
Libaniue.     Here  he  was  induced  to  re- 
ject the  religion  of  those  who  had  massa- 
cred his  family,  and  to  embrace  paganism. 
Yet  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  suflB- 
cient  strengtli  of  mind  to  rise  above  the 
religious  prejudices  of  that  age.    At  least 
we  find  tliat  he  believed  in  astrology,  in 
the  science  of  tlie  hwuspices,  in  the  art 
of  calling  up  intermediate  spirits  to  one's 
assistance,  and  learning  from  them  the 
future,  with  several  other  superstitious  no- 
tions.    Constans,  who  feared  an  attack  of 
the  Germans  upon  the  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  determined  at  last,  at  the 
solicitation  of  his  wife  Eusebia,  to  give  to 
Julian  the  command  of  an  army  against 
them.      He   was   proclaimed    Ceesar    by 
Constans,  at  Milan,  in  355,  whose  sister 
Helen  he  i-eceived  in  maiTiage.    Ho  now 
proceeded,  with  a  small  body  of  troops,  to 
Gaul,  which  was  laid  waste  by  the  (J^r- 
mans.     It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
a  youth,  who  thus  far  had  attended  only 
to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  belles- 
lettres,  would  be  able,  especially  with  so 
small  means,  to  conquer  the  formidable 
enemy  against  whom  he  was  sent    The 
emperor  Constans  himself  appears  not  to 
have  calculated  u(K)n  the  probability  of 
such  an  event.    After  Julian  had  passed 
the  winter  in  preparations  for  the  ensuing 
war,  he  marched  against  the   Germans, 
took  several  cities,  conquered    them    in 
various  engagements,  and,  in  a  great  bat- 
tle near  Srnsburg,    completely  defeated 
seven  of  their  princes,  and  entirely  deliv- 
ered Gaul.     lie  pursued    the   Germans 
beyond  the  Rhine,  and  conquered  them  in 
their  own  countiy.     As  a  governor  also, 
he  displayed  extraordinary  talents.      He 
gave  to  Gaul  a  new  constitution.      He 
settled  the  finances,  diminished  the  taxes, 
and  assessed  them  more  justly,  put  an 
end  to  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into 
the  courts  of  justice,  administered  justice 
himself  in  the  most  important  cases,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  cities  and  casdes. 
While  he  was  thus  providing  for  the  hap- 
piness of  a  great  nation,  he  was  accused, 
before  Constans,  of  aiming  at  indepen- 
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dence.  The  jealou^  of  the  suspicious 
emperor  could  not  fail  lo  be  excited  by 
the  brilliant  career  of  his  young  kiusman 
in  Gaul.  He  was  even  base  enough  to 
stir  up,  secretly,  the  Gauls  against  him, 
and  to  recall  his  best  troops,  under  pre- 
tence that  he  wanted  to  employ  them 
against  the  Persians.  This  order  caused 
a  rebellion  among  the  soldiers,  who  were 
unwilling  to  go  to  Persia.  They  pro- 
claimed their  leader  Julian  emperor,  in 
March,  360,  in  spite  of  his  own  resistance. 
Julian  gave  information  of  the  state  of 
things  to  Constans,  who  ordered  him  to 
renounce  his  tide  of  emperor.  Much 
as  he  was  inclined  to  do  tliis,  die  Gallic 
legions  equally  opposed  his  inclination. 
The  emperor  now  sent  an  army  against 
Julian,  who  made  preparations  in  his  de- 
fence. He  left  Gaul,  where  he  had 
passed  five  years,  took  Sirmium,  the  capi- 
tal of  Illyria,  and  besieged  Aquilcia. 
Here  he  heard  of  the  death  of  the  empe- 
ror Constans.  He  now  passed  rapidly 
through  Thrace,  and  reached  Constanti- 
nople, December  11,  361,  where  he  was 
immediately  proclaimed  emperor.  He 
beean  by  putdng  a  stop  to  man;jr  abuses, 
and  limiting  the  splendor  of  his  court. 
Of  the  thousand  barbers,  and  attendants 
at  the  baths,  employed  by  his  predecessors, 
he  retained  but  a  single  one.  The  num- 
ber of  cooks,  too,  which  was  -likewise 
very  great,  he  reduced  to  one.  The 
eunuchs  were  dismissed,  as  well  as  those 
called  cririosi,  who,  under  pretence  of 
informing  the  emperor  of  useful  tilings, 
were  dangerous  spies,  and  the  bane  of  all 
social  intercourse.  After  these  retrench- 
ments, he  was  able  to  remit  to  the  people 
the  fifth  part  of  all  their  taxes.  Julian 
sought  to  restore  tlie  heathen  worship  in  all 
its  splendor,  and,  on  that  account,  opposed 
Chnstianity  as  much  as  was  in  his  power, 
without,  however,  like  many  of  his  pred- 
ecessors, cruelly  persecuting  the  Chris- 
tians themselves.  He  took  from  the 
Christian  churches  their  riches,  which 
were  often  verv  great,  and  divided  them 
among  his  solcfiers.  He  sought  likewise 
to  induce  the  Chrisdans,  by  flattery  or  by 
favor,  to  embrace  paganism,  and,  faihng  in 
the  attempt,  he  la£>red  to  make  their 
condition  disagreeable.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, ho  forbade  them  to  plead  before  a 
court  of  justice,  or  to  receive  offices  iu 
the  state.  Indeed,  the  Christians  were  no 
longer  allowed  to  profess  tlieir  faith  open- 
ly ;  for  he  well  knew  what  powerful  arms 
the  Scriptures  afforded  tor  combating 
paganism.  To  render  false  the  prophecy 
of  Jesos,  with  regard  to  the  temple  at 


Jerusalem,  he  permitted  die  Jews  to  re- 
build it,  about  300  years  after  its  destruc- 
tion;  but  it  is  said  that  flames  of  fire 
arose  from  beneath,  and  consumed  some 
of  the  workmen.  In  the  meanwhile,  he 
wished  to  end  the  war  witfi  the  Persians. 
His  first  campaign  against  them  was  suc- 
cessful. He  took  several  cities,  and  ad- 
vanced as  ftir  as  Ctesiphon.  Want  of 
means  of  subsistence  obliged  him  to  re- 
treat. June  26,  365,  he  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  the  foUowing  night,  in 
the  34tli  year  of  his  age. — ^There  is  hardly, 
either  in  ancient  or  in  modem  history,  a 
prince  whom  historians  have  judged  so 
diflerenUy.  Perhaps  it  is  because  his 
character  was  full  of  contradictions ;  and 
some  believe  that  he  had  so  many  good 
and  so  many  bad  qualities,  that  it  is  easy 
to  blame  or  to  praise  him  without  violat- 
ing the  truth.  On  the  one  side,  learned, 
magnanimous,  moderate,  temperate},  cir- 
cumspect, jus^  merciful,  humane ;  on  the 
other,  incoDsistent,  fickle,  eccentric,  fanat- 
ical and  superstitious  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, ambitious,  and  full  of  eagerness  to 
be  at  once  a  Plato,  a  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
an  Alexander,  he  sought  chiefly  for  tho 
means  of  distinguishing  himself  from  all 
others.  At  the  bottom  of  all  these  fea- 
tures in  his  character,  there  appears  to  lie 
a  sarcastic,  sophistic  coldness  and  dissim- 
ulation. Some  of  his  works  have  come 
down  to  us.  Several  speeches,  letters 
and  satires,  among  which  the  satire  on 
the  Caesars,  and  that  on  the  people  of 
Antioch,  called  J^Rsopof^an,  are  distin- 
guished for  wit  and  humor.  The  first  is 
particularly  esteemed.  A  critical  judg- 
ment passed  upon  those  who  had  sat 
upon  the  first  of  the  thrones  of  earth,  by 
a  philosopher  who  had  himself  occupied 
the  same  seat,  must  indeed  possess  a  pe- 
culiar chaiin.  In  his  Misopogonj  J  u&m 
severely  lashes  the  Antiochians,  but  spares 
no  praise  when  he  speaks  of  himself. 
The  best  and  most  complete  edition  of  his 
remaining  works  is  that  of  Ezekiel  Span- 
heim  (Leipsic,  1696,  folio).  They  prove  that 
this  emperor  possessed  talent,  wit,  vivacity, 
ease  in  writing,  and  some  fertility  ;  but  he 
appears  to  have  conformed  too  much  to 
the  taste  of  his  age,  in  wliich  a  mere 
rhetorical  style  of  declamation  took  the 
place  of  eloquence,  antithesis  the  place 
of  thought,  and  play  on  words  the  place 
of  wit.  He  wrote  also  a  work  against 
the  Christian  religion,  of  which  we  have 
yet  some  Extracts  that  have  been  translated 
into  French  by  the  marquis  D'Argens. 
Jo LiAjT  Calendar.    (See  Calendar,  and 
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Juliana  ;  a  female  who  possessed  great 
iofluence  at  the  court  of  the  Mogul  em- 
perors of  Hindoostan  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  last  centuiy.  She  ^vas  bom  in  Ben- 
gal, ID  1658,  and  was  the  daughter  of  a 
jTortuguese  named  Augustin  Dias  D'Acos- 
tB.  Afler  having  suffered  shipwreck,  she 
ivent  to  the  court  of  the  great  Mogul 
AurengZBbe,  whose  favor  slie  conciliated 
by  presenting  him  with  some  curiosities 
which  she  liad  preserved.  Being  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  harem  of 
that  prince,  and  governess  of  his  son 
Behadur  Shah,  she  had  an  opportunity  of 
rendering  some  important  services  to  the 
latter,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  in 
1707,  under  the  title  of  Shah  Aulum.  He 
was  under  the  necessity  of  defending 
hb  newly-acquired  authority  against  his 
brothers  by  force  of  arms ;  and,  in  a  bat- 
tle which  took  place,  Juliana,  mounted  on 
an  elephant  by  the  side  of  the  emperor, 
animated  him  by  her  advice  when  his 
troops  began  to  give  way ;  and  to  her  ex- 
hortations he  was  indebted  for  the  com- 
plete victory  which  he  obtained.  Her 
services  were  rewarded  with  the  title  of 
princess,  the  rank  of  the  wife  of  an  om- 
rah,  and  a  profusion  of  riches  and  honors. 
Shah  Allium  had  such  an  opinion  of  her 
talents,  that  he  was  accustonicd  to  say, 
"If  Juliana  were  a  man,  I, would  make 
him  my  vizier."  Jehander  Shah,  who 
became  emperor  of  Hindoostan  in  1712, 
was  equally  sensible  of  her  merit;  and, 
though  she  experienced  some  persecution 
when  that  prince  was  deposed  by  his 
nephew,  in  1713,  she  speedily  recovered 
her  influence,  and  retained  it  till  her 
death,  in  173a 

JuLiERs;  formerly  a  duchy  in  West- 
phalia, bounded  north  by  Guelders,  east 
by  Cologne  and  the  Rhine,  south  by 
Blankenheim  and  Schleiden,  and  west  by 
Liege,  Guelders  and  the  Meuse.  It  now 
forms  a  part  of  the  Prussian  province  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  government  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  has  a  fruitful  soil, 
which  produces  all  sorts  of  com  in  abun- 
dance, together  with  good  meadow  and 
pasture  land.  Much  woad  also  is  culti- 
vated here,  and  linen  manufactured. 

Juliers-Cleves-Berg  ;  a  province  in 
Prussia,  in  die  Grerman  circles  of  Lower 
Rhine  and  Westphalia,  comprehending 
the  late  archbishopric  of  Cologne,  the 
duchies  of  Cleves  and  Berg,  &c.  Popu- 
kition,  908,185 ;  square  miles,  3636.  It  is 
divided  into  three  governments — Cologne, 
D{is8cldorf  and  Cleves.  It  is  one  of  die 
most  populous  territories  belonging  to 
Prussia.    The  Rhine  passes  through  the 


whole  length  of  it.  The  inhabitants  are 
Catholics,  Lutherans  and  Calvinists. 

Julius  ;  the  nanie  of  three  popes,  of 
whom  we  shall  only  mention  the  two 
last 

Julixis  U  (Giuliano  della  Rovera),  a  na- 
tive of  Albizola,  originally  a  fisheitnan, 
was  elevated,  by  his  uncle  Sixtus  IV,  to 
the  rank,  of  a  bishop  and  cardinal,  was 
appointed  papal  legate  to  France,  and,  in 
1503,  was  elected  pope ;  and  although, 
while  cardinal,  the  friend  of  the  French, 
he  now  became  their  enemy.  He  ex- 
communicated the  duke  of  Ferrara,  save 
Navarre  to  Spain,  besieged  Mirandola, 
commanded  his  army  in  person,  formed 
the  league  of  Cambray  against  Venice, 
and  was  altogether  warlike  in  his  meas- 
ures. The  kmg  of  France  and  the  em- 
peror convened  a  council  at  Pisa,  before 
Avhom  he  was  summoned  to  appear  and 
explain  his  conduct ;  but  he  did  not  obey 
the  summons,  aqd  cialled  another  council 
in  the  Lateran.  In  151S,  he  made  open 
war  against  Louis  XII.  The  French  de- 
feated the  papal  army  near  Ravenna,  but 
were  soon  after  driven  out  of  Italy.  Ju- 
lius died  in  1514.  He  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  immoral  of  the  popes.  His 
conduct  certainly  was  little  befitting  the 
head  of  the  Christian  church.  To  pro- 
cure means  for  building  St.  Peter's,  he 
ordered  the  sale  of  indulgences,  which 
was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
relbrmation,  so  that  the  Protestants  may 
say,  without  paradox,  that  St  Peter's  is 
the  great  monument  of  Protestantism. 
Connected  with  the  plan  of  rebuilding  St. 
Peter's  by  Bramante  was  that  of  embel- 
lishing the  Vatican ;  and,  on  Bramante's 
recommendation,  Julius  II  invited  Ra- 
phael to  Rome,  in  1508,  where  he  painted 
a  superb  suite  of  apartments,  called  La 
SegnaJturtu  In  the  ducal  gallery,  at 
Florence,  there  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Ju- 
hus  II  by  Raphael.  (See  BrammUe,  and 
Raphad.) 

Jtdius  HI  (Giovanni  Maria  Giocchi),  a 
Roman  of  low  birth,  called  himself  Del 
Monte,  becau-^e  his  family  originated  from 
Monte  Sabino,  in  the  Florentine  territory. 
He  was  made  cardinal  by  Paul  III,  in 
1536,  took  an  active  part  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  as  papal  legate,  and  was  the 
chief  cause  that  it  was  transferred  to  Bo- 
logna, against  the  will  of  Charles  V.  Ju- 
lius was  elected  pope  in  1550.  He  re- 
ceived the  fugitive  Nestorian  pauiarch 
Suluca,  and  endeavored  to  effect  a  union 
with  the  Nestorians.  He  died  1555,  and 
is  accused  of  the  greatest  licentiousness, 
even    oi    unnatural  intercourse    with  a 
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certain  Innocent  Aviiom  he  created  cardi- 
nal. 
Julius  C^sar.  (See  CcBsar.) 
Julius  of  Medici.  (See  Clement.) 
Julius  Roman  us.  (See  Giulio  Ronumo,) 
JuLLiEN,  Marc  Antoine,  a  contemporary 
French  writer,  bom  in  Paris,  in  1775,  was 
for  Boine  time  imprisoned  during  tlie  rev- 
olution, on  account  of  his  invectives 
against  terrorism,  afterwards  entered  the 
army,  and  served  imder  Bonaparte  in  Itidy 
and  Egypt  On  the  return  of  that  general 
from  Egypt,  Jullien  opposed  his  ambitious 
designs,  but  was  employed  as  a  diplomatic 
asent,  and,  from  1806  to  1810,  held  an 
office  in  the  department  of  war.  In  1813, 
he  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  conspiring 
against  the  emperor,  and,  after  the  resto- 
ration, was  concerned  in  establishing  a 
journal,  called  at  first  the  hidependanl, 
since  the  ConstituiionneL  On  account  of 
the  boldness  of  his  opinions,  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  retire  to  Switzerland ;  and,  on  his 
return  to  Paris,  in  1817,  published  his 
Mcmud  Electoral,  In  1819,  he  projected 
the  Revue  Encifclopidique,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  French  journals,  which 
appears  monthly,  and  contains  reviews, 
essays  and  analyses  of  books  in  all  depart- 
ments of  literature  and  science.  M.  Jul- 
lien visited  Great  Britain  in  1822,  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  his  literary  connex- 
ions. Among  his  contributors  are  Sis- 
mondi,  Salverte,  &c. 

JuLT ;  the  seventh  month  in  our  calen- 
dar, which,  in  the  Roman  year,  bore  the 
name  of  Qian/tZiv,  as  the  fiftli  in  the  com- 
putation of  Romulus,  even  afler  Numa 
had  prefixed  January  and  February. 
Marc  Antony  effected  a  change  in  its 
name,  in  honor  of  Julius  Csesar,  who  was 
bom  IV  Idu8  ^wtilis,  and,  thenceforward, 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  it  was  called 
Julius, 

Jumna,  or  Yumna;  a  celebrated  river 
of  Hindoostan,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
Himalaya  mountains.  It  enters  the  prov- 
ince of  Delhi,  and,  passing  the  cities  of 
Delhi  and  Agra,  falls  into  the  Ganges  at 
Allahabad.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  780 
miles. 

Jumping  Mouse  (merUmea,  F,  Cuv.). 
This  little  animal  bears  a  groat  resem- 
blance, m  the  length  of  its  hind  legs,  and 
mode  of  leaping,  to  the  ierboa.  It  is  found 
from  Canada  to  Maryland,  and  perhaps 
still  farther  south.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
the  conuiion  mouse.  The  head,  back, 
and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  are  reddish- 
brown,  darkest  on  the  back.  The  under 
parts  are  cream  color,  with  a  yellow  snieak 
passing  along  the  body.   The  tail  is  longer 


than  the  body.  This  animal  frequents 
grain  and  grass  fields:  it  breeds  Ycry  fasl, 
and  occasionally  commits  considerable 
havoc.  When  the  cold  weadier  com- 
mences, it  goes  into  winter  quarters,  and 
remains  torpid  till  the  warm  season  re- 
turns. The  jumping  mouse  does  not  ex- 
clusively move  on  its  hind  feet,  but  is  ca- 
pable of  running  on  all-fours  with  great 
speed.  The  leaps  taken  by  this  diminutive 
creature,  when  pursued,  are  astonishing. 
It  sometimes  clears  five  or  six  feet  at  a 
single  bound.  There  is  another  species 
also  found  in  this  country,  in  the  vicinit)' 
of  Hudson's  bay,  which  closely  resembles 
the  above,  in  its  habits  and  mode  of  pro- 
gression. 

June  ;  the  sixth  month  in  our  calendar. 
Vossius  gives  three  ^tyraolo^es  of  th<^ 
name — one  from  Juno ;  another  ^mjimgo 
(to  join),  referring  to  the  union  between 
the  Romans  and  Sabines,  under  Romulus 
and  Titus  Tatius;  a  third  from  juniores 
(the  young  men),  Romulus  having  been 
said  to  have  assigned  the  montli  of  May 
to  the  elders,  and  that  of  June  to  tiie  young 
men,  when  he  divided  the  people  into 
these  two  great  classes,  the  former  to 
serve  in  counsel,  the  latter  in  war.  These 
origins  are  more  fuUy  explained  by  Ovid. 
The  nam*^  has  also  been*  traced  to  Junius 
Brutus,  Xiiv  first  consul. 

Jung,  John  Henry,  called  ^tUir.s:,  was 
bom  1740,  in  Nassau,  and  died  in  1817,  at 
Carlsruhe.  In  his  youth,  he  was  appren- 
tice to  a  tailor.  The  desire  of  knowledge 
which  always  occupied  him,  made  him 
afterwards  attempt  to  become  a  school- 
master. He  was  unsuccessful,  and  return- 
ed to  the  tailors'  business,  ftt>m  which, 
however,  he  was  called  several  times  to 
become  a  tutor.  At  last  he  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  means  of  studying  msdicine 
in  Sti^asburg,  and  was  afterwards  a  physi- 
cian in  Elberfeld.  He  has  described,  him- 
self the  greater  part  of  his  life ;  and  the 
celebrated  work  Meitirich  StiUing^s  Jvgend^ 
Jiinglingsjahre  und  Wanderscha/t  (BerUn, 
1777,  3  volumes),  in  a  new  form,  under 
the  tide  Lehensheschreihung  (Berlin,  1806, 
5  volumes),  is  incomparable.  He  relates, 
with  modes^  and  simplicity,  the  way  in 
which  his  life  was  passed  among  the 
classes  of  people  less  favored  by  exterior 
gifts  of  fortune ;  and  his  pious  and  puit^ 
heart  discloses  itself  so  unaffectedly  and 
involuntarily,  and  the  style  is  at  the  same 
time  so  excellent,  that  the  work  is  on« 
of  the  most  popular  among  die  German 
classics.  It  h«s  a  chann  of  a  very  pecu- 
liar kind,  and  many  readers  will  s57npR- 
thize  with  the  author,  even  in  those  pas- 
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safSes  of  mystical  devotion,  which  do  not 
accord  with  the  tone  of  their  own  minds. 
His  worka  of  devout  mysticism  are  very 
numerous.  Those  best  kno\vn  are  his 
Theobald  der  Schwarmery  Daa  Heimweh, 
Der  VMsUhrer,  &c.  Much  opposition  was 
excited  by  his  strange  work  T/ieorie  der 
Geisierkunde  (Nuremberg,  1808),  and  the 
Apology  for  the  same  (1809),  which  is 
connected  witli  his  Sce^ien  aus  dem  Geist- 
erreiche  (Frankfort,  1 803).  In  these  works, 
he  not  only  shows  his  full  belief  in  appa- 
ritions, and  adduces  numerous  cases, 
which  he  considers  undeniable,  but  also 
tries,  in  the  first,  to  establish  a  theory  of 
the  nature  of  spirits,  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  appear.  Even  those  who 
disbelieve  entirely  in  apparitions,  will  find 
these  works  of  great  interest,  because  they 
will  show  him  with  how  much  appear- 
ance of  truth  many  of  the  most  remarkable 
cases  are  related  by  several  witnesses  of 
respectable  character,  who  had  not  previ- 
ously believed  in  the  reality  of  such  ap- 
pearances, and  under  circumstances  which, 
in  ordinary  cases,  would  be  considered 
conclusive.  Jung  made  himself  known, 
also,  by  his  numerous  works  on  medical 
subjects,  the  veterioary  art,  political  econ- 
omy, &c.  He  was,  moreover,  one  of  the 
most  successful  operators  for  the  cure  of 
the  cataract  "  Ahieady  has  he,"  says 
Matthisson,  in  his  Letters  (Zurich,  1795), 
"  restored  sight  to  more  than  2000  poor 
blind  people,  not  only  gratis,  but,  in 
many  cases,  with  the  addition  of  pecuniary 
assistance."  Grothe,  in  his  ^us  Meinem 
Leberiy  second  volume,  pages  378  and  489, 
gives  a  fine  character  of  Jung. 

JuNGER,  John  Frederic,  bom  1759,  at 
Leipsic,  was  first  apprentice  to  a  merchant, 
aAerwards  studied  law,  and,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, devoted  himself  entirely  to  bellcs- 
letti-es.  He  became  tutor  to  two  princes, 
and,  in  1789,  was  appointed  poet  of  the 
court  theatre  at  Vienna ;  but,  in  1794,  was 
obliged  to  maintain  himself  solely  by  his 
writings.  He  was  extremely  diligent,  yet 
his  gains  were  very  little  :  this  and  his 
lonely  Ufe  rendered  him  subject  to  fits  of 
deep  melancholy,  in  which,  as  has  been 
the  case  with  other  writers,  he  produced 
his  gayest  works.  These  were  comedies. 
He  wrote  a  great  deal,  and  died  1797. 
His  comedies  have  been  published  in 
three  collections — Lustspiele  (in  five  vol- 
umes, Leipsic,  1785—1790),  Komiaches 
ThtaUr  (Leipsic,  1792—1795,  three  vol- 
umes), and  Theatralischer  JVachiass  (Ratis- 
bon,  1803—1804). 

JuNGFRAir  (German,  meaning  virgin); 
a  high  mountain,  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 


Switzexiand,  the  highest  peak  of  which — 
the  Jungfrauhom — ^is  13,720  feet  high,  and 
was  first  ascended  in  1811.  The  Jung- 
frau  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland,  and  is  covered  with 
enormous  masses  of  snow  and  glaciers. 
(See  Alps.) 

JuwiN,  Battle  of.  This  engagement 
took  place,  Aug.  6, 1824,  on  the  elevated 
plains  of  Junin,  nearxhe  lake  of  Reyes  in 
Peru,  when  the  rovalists,  under  Canterac, 
were  beaten  by  fiolivar  and  the  united 
Peruvian  and  Colombian  forces.  The< 
combatants  fought  hand  to  hand,  with 
lance  and  sabre,  those  engaged  being  cav- 
alry only.  This  afihir  was  but  a  prelude 
to  the  decisive  battle  of  Ayacucho,  which 
soon  followed,  and  accomplished  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  royalist  party. 

Juniper;  a  genus  of  plants  having  im- 
bricated, scale-like  leaves,  closely  allied  to 
the  cedar  and  pine,  but  difl^ering  in  having 
the  scales  of  the  cone  united,  and  forming 
a  little  beny.  The  juniperus  Virgimana^ 
commonly  called  red  cedar,  is  Sequent 
throughout  the  U.  States,  from  near  lat. 
45°  to  the  point  of  Florida,  and  westward 
as  (kr  as  the  Rocky  mountains.  It  does 
not  attaiji  large  dimensions,  ordinarily  not 
exceeding  30  feet  in  height,  but  is  highly 
esteemed  for  the  durability  and  lightness 
of  the  wood,  which  is  employed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  frames  of  vessels,  for 
posts,  &c.,  and  is  also  an  article  of  export 
to  England.  So  little  regard  has  been 
paid  to  the  preservation  of  this  tree,  and 
such  has  been  the  demand  for  the  timber, 
tiiat  it  is  now  not  easily  obtained,  and  is 
becoming  scarcer  every  day.  As  is  the 
case  >vith  others  of  our  forest-trees,  the 
farther  south  and  the  more  barren  the  soil 
in  which  it  grows,  the  better  is  the  quality 
of  the  wood.  The  cedar  apples,  frequently 
used  in  the  U.  States  as  a  vermifijge,  are 
excrescences  formed  by  insects  on  the 
branches  of  this  tree.  The  red  cedar,  in 
many  places,  appears  as  the  pioneer  of  tiie 
American  forest,  fixing  upon  dry  and  ex- 
posed situations,  and  fostering  beneath  its 
shade  yomig  trees  of  various  species,  till  it 
is  -finaily  overtopped  by  them,  and  in  its 
turn  disappears.  The  common  European 
juniper  (/.  communis)  is  naturalized  in 
some  parts  of  the  U.  States,  and  is  said 
to  be  really  native  in  Canada.  The  /. 
prostrata,  distinguished  from  the  preced- 
mg  by  its  larger  and  oblong  berries,  it  a 
traUing  shrub,  covering  often  a  considera- 
ble extent  of  ground,  and  inhabiting  Can- 
ada, and  thoeeparts  of  the  U.  States  north 
of  lat.  42°.  The  /.  barbadensis  inhabits 
Florida,  and  other  species  are  found  on 
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the  Rocky  mountains.  The  wood  of  the 
/.  Btrmudiana  is  exported  from  the  Ber- 
mudas, and,  among  other  uses,  is  employed 
in  the  manufactui-e  of  black  lead  pencils. 
The  berries  oi  x}[\e  juniperua  communis  are 
made  use  of  to  impart  their  peculiar  flavor 
to  spirit,  constituting  pn.  They  are  also 
used  by  brewers,  to  give  pungency  to  the 
hffhter  kinds  of  beer.  In  some  parts  of 
Europe,  they  are  roasted,  ground,  and 
used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  They  are 
also  used  m  Sweden  and  in  Germany  as  a 
conserve,  and  as  a  culinary  spice,  and  es- 
pecially to  give  flavor  to  sour-crouL  Like 
all  plants  of  the  terebiuthinate  class,  they 
have  a  decidedly  diuretic  property,  and 
they  are  much  used  as  diuretic  medicines. 
The  oil  of  juniper,  if  mixed  with  nut-oil, 
forms  an  excellent  varnish  for  pictures, 
wood-work  and  iron,  which  it  preserves 
from  rust.  From  the  bark  exudes  a  res- 
inous gum,  known  by  the  name  of  fprni 
sandarack.  It  is  in  small,  vellow  pieces, 
very  brittle  and  inflammaole,  and  of  a 
pungent,  aromatic  taste.  When  finely 
powdered  and  silled,  it  constitutes  the 
substance  so  well  known  under  the  name 
of  pounce.  It  is  also  used  by  pamters  in  the 
preparation  of  varnish,  especially  of  the 
kind  termed  vemix, 

Junius.  The  Letters  of  Junius  first 
appeared  in  Woodfiill's  Public  Advertiser, 
firom  which  they  were  copied  into  most 
of  the  other  journals  of  the  time.  The 
earhest  under  this  signature  bears  date 
Jan.  21,  1769;  the  last,  Jan.  21,  1772. 
After  they  were  completed,  they  were  col- 
lected (the  collection  including  also  those 
siened  Philo  Junius,  with  the  Tetters  of  sir 
Willixun  Draper,  and  those  of  Ilorne  to 
Junius),  and  published  by  Woodfall,  with 
a  dedication  to  the  English  nation,  and  a 
prefiice  by  the  author.  Besides  the  letters 
signed  Junius,  others  by  tlie  same  author 
were  published  in  the  same  piiper,  under 
the  signatures  of  Poplicoia,  AtHcus,  Lucius, 
Brutus,  JSTemtsis,  Veteran,  &c.,  relating  to 
different  subjects,  but  all  marlced  with  the 
same  boldness,  severity  and  ))as6ion  which 
characterize  the  former.  These  api)eared 
between  April  28, 1767,  and  May  12, 1772, 
and  are  given  in  tlie  younger  Woodfali's 
edition  as  the  Miscellaneous  Letters.  Al- 
though 60  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
publication  of  these  extraordinary  papers, 
we  have  as  yet  no  positive  proofs  to  de- 
cide the  question  who  was  the  autlior. 
The  most  prying  curiosity,  and  the  most 
industrious  ingenuity,  have  been  at  w^ork 
to  collect  curcumstantial  evidence  on  this 
point,  and  volumes  have  been  written 
nbout  it ;  but,  if  we  may  believe  a  state- 


ment which  appeared  in  the  London 
Globe  a  few  years  ago,  the  author  is  a 
person  who  had  no(  then  been  named  in 
all  the  controversies  respectuig  these  let- 
ters. "Five  letters,  deposited  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Grenville  family,  at  Stowe, 
establish  beyond  a  doubt,''  says  the  Globe, 
"  the  real  autlior  of  Junius.  That  individ- 
ual was  politically  connected  with  Geo. 
Grenville,  from  whom  these  autograph 
proofs  have  descended  to  tlieii*  present 
possessor.  The  venerable  statesman  (lord 
Grenville,  son  of  G.  Grenville),  nearly 
allied  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham  (grand- 
son of  G.  Grenville),  has  requested  tlie 
discovery  should  not  be  published  during 
his  life."  It  will  be  seen  that  one  of  the 
recent  writers  on  this  disputed  subject 
has  suspected  the  author  to  have  been 
lord  Temple,  the  brother  and  political 
friend  of  Gea  Grenville.  Buder  {Rem- 
niscenses,  finst  series,  letter  on  Junius), 
speaking  of  the  copy  which  the  author 
ordered  of  his  publisher  "  bound  in  vel- 
lum," also  says,  "  Who  is  the  possessor  of 
tliis  copy?  The  reminiscent  thinks  it 
was  not  unknown  to  the  founder  of  a 
noble  house,  to  which  the  public  owes  nn 
edition  of  Homer  which  does  the  nation 
honor"  (referring,  doubtless,  to  the  edition 
of  Oxford,  1800,  impensis  DD,  Bilking' 
ham  ct  Grenville),  A  writer  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  (vol.  43,  article  On  ike  Au- 
thor of  Eikon  Basilike)  says,  "A  simple 
test  ascertains  the  pohtical  connexions  of 
Junius :  he  supported  the  cause  of  autlior- 
ity  against  America  with  Mr.  Grenville, 
and  maintained  the  highest  popular  prin- 
ciples on  the  Middlesex  election  with  the 
same  statesman:  no  other  party  but  the 
Grenvilles  combined  these  two  opinions." 
Junius,  we  may  add,  was  also  in  favor  of 
triennial  parliaments,  and  opposed  to 
abolition  of  the  rotten  lx>roughs.  It  is 
likewise  evident,  from  his  language,  that 
he  was  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune :  this: 
appcara  not  only  from  his  tone  and  man- 
ner, but  frOm  his  express  asseitions :  "My 
rank  and  fortune  place  me  above  a  conj- 
mon  bribe:"  and  to  one  of  Woodfall's 
letters  concerniog  the  profits  arising  from 
the  sale  of  the  letters,  he  replies,  "  I  am 
far  above  all  pecuniary  views."  Loi-d 
Eldon  declared  in  parliament  that,  if  not  a 
lawyer,  he  must  have  \vritten  in  concert 
with  the  ablest  lawj'ers;  but,  indepen- 
dently of  his  Qwn  declaration  to  Woodfall, 
"Do  not  injure  me  so  much  as  to  suspect 
I  am  a  lawyer;  I  had  as  hef  be  a  Scotch- 
man,"—the  great  Enghsh  lawyer  Butler 
asserts  that  Junius  commits  gross  inaccu- 
racies in  his  legal  phrases.    {Several  inri- 
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dental  expressions,  as  well  as  his  general 
tone,  his  inthnate  knowledge  of  persons 
and  characters,  show  him  to  have  been  a 
inan  beyond  middle  life.  He  was  evi- 
dently acquainted  not  only  with  the  court 
but  with  the  city  (which  was  less  usual  in 
those  days] ;  with  the  history,  private  in- 
trigues, ana  secret  diameters  of  the  ereat ; 
with  the  management  of  the  public  otiices, 
with  the  'proceedings  of  parliament  (not 
then,  as  since,  public);  and  also  with  the 
official  underlings,  through  whom  he 
sometimes  condescends  to  lash  their  supe- 
riors. With  this  extensive  information, 
life  united  a  boldness,  vehemence  and  ran- 
cor, which,  while  he  spared  no  one,  stop- 
ped at  nothing,  and  rendered  him  an  ob- 
ject of  ten-or  to  those  whom  he  attacked. 
To  use  his  own  language,  "he  gathers 
like  a  tempest,  and  all  the  furj'  of  the 
elements  bursts  upon  them  at  once."  "  In 
rancor  and  venom,"  said  Burke  in  the 
house  of  commons,  "  the  North  Briton  is 
as  much  inferior  to  him  as  in  strength, 
wit  and  judgment.  King,  lords  and  com- 
mons are  but  the  sport  of  his  fur}*." 
Grafton,  Bedford,  Blackstone  and  Mans- 
field seem  to  Ixj  objects  of  personal  resent- 
ment. Chatham  and  Camden  are  fiercely 
attacked  in  some  of  his  earlier  letters, 
though  his  tone  in  respect  to  them  was 
changed  in  the  latter  part  of  his  con^e- 
spondence.  His  style  is  severe,  concise, 
epigrammatic  and  pohshed ;  his  reason- 
ing powerful;  his  invective  unsparing 
and  terrible.  Public  suspicion,  at  the  time, 
^vas  fixed  most  strongly  on  Burke  and 
Sackville;  at  a  more  recent  period,  the 
opinion  that  sir  Philip  Francis  was  the 
author,  gained  many  adherents.  Among 
the  many  other  shadows  who  have  l)een 
raised  are  Charles  Lloyd,  a  clerk  of  tlie 
tnuisury,  and  private  si'cretary  to  Mr. 
Grenville  (doctor  Parr  thought  him  the 
author ;  but  he  died  three  days  after  the 
'  last  letter  appeared) ;  Roberts  and  Dyer, 
who  (ijed  before  the  leitera  were  finished  ; 
Hamilton  (single-speech j ;  Butler,  bishop 
of  Hereford  (whom  Wilkes  suspected); 
the  reverend  Philip  Roseidiagf  n  ;  general 
Charles  Lee,  who,  in  conversi\iion,  once 
gave  out  that  he  was  the  author,  and 
whose  pretensions  are  supported  in  a 
work  by  Girdlestone  ;  Wilkes ;  Hugh 
Macaulcy  ;  Boyd,  a  writer  of  some  talent 
(see  Campbells  Lift  of  Boyd) ;  Dunning 
(lord  Ashourton),  who  was  solicitor-gen- 
eral at  the  time  ;  Delolme ;  Glover ; 
Home  Tooke,  &c.  Burke  was  strongly 
suspected  in  his  day,  but  he  spontane- 
ously denied  it ;  and,  apart  from  internal 
considerations    drawn  rrom  his  temper. 


style  and  turn  of  thinking,  it  is  sufficient 
to  observe  that,  on  several  points,  Burke 
and  Junius  were  in  direct  opposition  to 
each  other.  The  former  was  a  friend  of 
Rockingham,  the  latter  of  Grenville ; 
on  the  American  policy  and  triennial  par- 
liaments, they  were  at  variance;  and 
Burke  knew  nothing  of  city  politics,  vrith 
which  Junius  was  so  familiar.  The  opin- 
ion that  sir  Philip  Francis  (died  1818]  was 
Junius,  has  found  many  partisans,  ana  was 
ingeniously  supported  in  Taylor's  work — 
The  Identity  of  Junius  with  a  celebrated 
living  CharcLcter  tslahlislied.  The  argu- 
ments are  drawn  principally  from  external 
considerations :  his  absence  on  a  journey 
to  the  continent  coincides  with  on  inter- 
ruption in  the  letters;  his  departure  for 
India  with  a  high  appointment,  with  their 
cessation  ;  his  receiving  that  appointment, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  just  after 
being  dismissed  from  the  war-office ; 
his  station  in  the  war-office,  with 
all  the  details  of  which  Jimius  is  so 
famlUar ;  his  knowledge  of  speeches  not 
reported;  coincidences  of  thought  and 
expression  between  passages  of  the  letters 
and  of  speeches  of  lord  Chatham,  reports 
of  which  had  been  furnished  by  Francis, 
and  witli  his  own  speeches,  made  after 
his  return  ft-om  India ;  pecuhar  modes  of 
spelling,  and  of  correcting  tlie  press; 
resemblance  of  hand- writing — are  also 
brought  forward  to  establish  die  identity. 
But  the  internal  argument  is  against  the 
supposition :  Francis  was  but  27  when 
the  first  letters  were  written,  and  he  never 
displayed,  before  or  after,  any  proofs  of  a 
capacity  or  knowledge  equal  to  the  com- 
positions of  Junius.  These  circumstances 
have  led  to  an  hypothesis  that,  although 
he  was  not  the  author,  he  might  have 
been  the  amanuensis  of  Junius.  Anotlier 
candidate,  whose  claims  are  much  more 
poweiful  than  any  previously  mentioned, 
is  lord  Sackville  (at  one  time  lord  Geo. 
Germaiue,  and  father  of  the  present  duke 
of  Dorset).  Sackville  was  strongly  sus- 
pected at  the  time.  Sir  W^illiam  Draper 
divided  his  suspicions  between  him  and 
Burke,  but  finally  fixed  them  on  the  for- 
mer. His  rank,  fortune,  temper  and  tal- 
ents concur  to  render  it  probable;  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  Sackville  and  Ju- 
nius are  the  same,  and  their  political  prin- 
ciples coincide.  Sackville's  unmerited 
disgrace  is  well  known ;  his  hostility  to 
the  king  may  have  arisen  from  having 
been  forbidden  the  court ;  Mansfield  was 
a  crowii-officer  at  the  time  of  his  trial ; 
Bedford  was  a  connexion,  and  on  bad 
terms  with  him;  Grafton  was  a  witness 
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ngoinst  him ;  Granby  was  second  in  com- 
mand at  Mindeu,  and  concurred  in  effect- 
ing his  disgrace;  Barrington  wrs  the 
organ  of  his  dismission.  This  opinion  has 
been  maintained  in  Coventry's  Critical 
Inquuy  {London,  1825),  and,  with  addi- 
tional proofe,  in  Junius  Unmasked  (Bos- 
ton, 1^);  but,  although  many  striking 
coincidences  have  been  pointed  out,  the 
proof  is  by  no  means  complete  in  favor 
of  this  hypothesis.  In  the  Posthumous 
,  Works  of  Junius  {New  York,  1829|,  with 
an  Inquiry  respecting  the  Author,  the  let- 
ters are  ascribed  to  Home  Tooke.  A  late 
writer  has  started  the  h}^thesis  tliat  lord 
Chatham  was  Junius  (Essay  on  Junius  and 
his  LetterSy  by  B.  Waterhouse,  8vo.,  Boston, 
1  ^1 ).  A  still  more  recent  writer  has  made 
an  ingenious  attempt  to  show  that  lord 
Temple,  brother  of  Geo.  Grenville,  waiy 
the  author  of  these  celebrated  letters.  The 
fact  that  Grenville  was  the  favorite  of  Ju- 
nius, has  often  been  mentioned,  and  it  has 
also  been  suspected,  for  various  reasons, 
that  lord  Temple  was,  in  some  way,  con- 
nected with  Jimius ;  Butler  (without  sus- 
pecting Temple)  mentions  that  the  letters 
appeared  to  be  written  in  a  lady's  hand, 
and  that  Wilkes  once  received  a  card 
from  old  lady  Temple,  in  her  own  hand, 
which  they  agreed  in  thinking  resembled 
the  hand-writmg  of  the  letters.  We  have 
already  cited  a  remarkable  passage  from 
the  Edinburgh  Review  on  the  subject  of 
Juuius's  political  connexions,  and  the 
statement  from  the  Globe  seems  to  point 
out  his  family.  Geo.  Grenville  has  him- 
self been  suspected  to  be  Junius;  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe  that  he  died  in  1770, 
when  but  a  small  part  of  tlie  letters  had 
appeared.  The  authorship  is  ascribed  to 
lord  Temple,  in  the  work  to  which  we 
refer,  by  Mr.  Newhall,  of  Salem,  in  Massa- 
chusetts (Letters  on  Junius^  Boston,  1831), 
on  the  ground  of  the  well  established 
facts,  that  his  political  and  personal  con- 
nexions were  the  same ;  that  tlie  opinions 
of  Junius,  in  regard  to  Chatham  and  some 
other  persons,  differed  at  different  times ; 
and  that  this  difference  agrees  with  the 
changes  in  lord  Temple's  feelings  towards 
those  individuals ;  that  the  political  princi- 
ples of  the  two  coincide :  he  also  endeav- 
ors to  show  that  Temple's  talents,  age, 
circumstances,  style  of  writing  and  think- 
ing, of  which  he  gives  s^cimeus,  render 
his  hypothesis  probable;  and  we  would 
add,  that,  if  it  is  not  the  true  one,  it  is  cer- 
tainly embarrassed  with  fewer  difficulties 
than  any  which  has  come  to  our  knowledge; 
but  JVbn  nostrum  tantas  componere  lites. 
The  most  valuable  editions  or  Junius  are 


tho^  of  Heron,  a  pGeud<»iym  (LondoDf 
18G1 ,  of  which  it  is  strange  that  we  find  no 
account  in  tlie  English  reviews  of  that  day), 
and  paiticularly  o€  Woodfall,  with  notes 
and  illustrations.  A  French  translation 
by  Parisot,  with  a  commentary,  was  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  in  1823. 

JcNKS  ;  large,  flat-bottomed  vessels, 
from  100  to  150  tons  burden,  used  by  the 
Chinese.  They  have  three  masts,  and  a 
short  bowsprit  placed  on  the  starboard 
bow.  The  masts  are  supported  by  two  or 
three  shrouds,  which,  at  times,  are  all 
carried  on  the  windward  «de.  On  the 
Cove  and  main-mast  is  a  sort  of  hig-sail, 
of  cane  or  baml)oo.  Similar  to  these 
junks  are  the  Japanese  barics,  which  am 
80  or  90  feet  long  on  one  deck,  but  have 
only  one  mast,  that  carries  a  square-sail^ 
and  for>vard  one  or  twojibs,  made  of  cotton. 

JuNO  (with  the  Greeks,  jHierc),  the 
highest  and  most  powerful  divinity  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  next  to  Jupiter  (the 
Greek  Zeus],  of  whom  she  was  tlie  sister 
and  wife,  was  the  daughter  of  Kronos 
(Satuni)  and  Rhea  Arcadia.  Argos  and 
Samos  claimed  the  honor  of  her  bird). 
According  to  Homer,  she  was  educated 
by  Oceanus  and  Thetis ;  according  to  oth> 
ers,  by  tlie  Hours.  Her  marriage  with 
Jupiter,  on  the  island  of  Crete,  was  hon- 
ored by  the  presence  of  all  the  gods.  Ac- 
cording to  Homer,  Jupiter  embraced  her 
without  the  knowledge  of  their  parents  ; 
and  others  say  that  ho  subdued  her  by  ar- 
tifice, on  the  island  of  Samoa,  and  tliere 
married  her.  After  he  had  loved  her  for 
a  long  time  without  any  return,  he  once 
saw  her  without  her  attendants,  wander- 
ing on  the  mountain  of  Thronax,  and 
afterwards  lying  down  to  rest  He  col- 
lected a  dark  cloud,  and  threw  himself  at 
her  feet  in  the  form  of  a  cuckoo,  trem- 
bling with  wet  and  cold.  She  compas- 
sionately took  the  poor  buti  under  her 
mande ;  but  the  god  immediately  assumed ' 
his  true  form,  and,  in  order  to  enjoy  her, 
promised  her  marriage.  Their  marriage 
was  not  fortunate.  The  proud,  ambitious 
and  jealous  Juno  could  not  bear  the  fre- 
quent infidelities  of  her  husband ;  but  he 
treated  her  with  all  that  severity  which, 
in  ancient  times,  the  husband  was  accus- 
tomed to  use  towards  the  wife.  The  an- 
cient poets,  particularly  Homer,  give  us 
many  instances  of  this  kind.  When  Juno 
had  driven  Hercules,  the  favorite  of  her 
husband,  to  Cos,  by  a  storm,  Jupiter  was 
80  angry  that  he  bound  her  hands  and 
feet,  loaded  her  with  two  anvils,  and  sus- 
pended her  from  Olympus.  No  one  of 
the  other  gods  could  help  her.    During 
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the  Trojan  war,  haA'ing  lulled  Jupiter  to 
sleep,  in  order  to  give  the  victorj'  to  the 
Greeks  during  his  slumli^rs,  she  escaped 
with  difficulty  from  the  blows  which  Ju- 
piter aimed  at  her  when  he  awoke.  In 
the  oldest  poetry,  Juno  is  described  as  a 
divinity  hostile  to  Hercules,  appearuig  un- 
propitious  to  him,  even  at  his  birth,  and 
opposing  him  afterwards  in  all  his  under- 
takings. Homer  generalized  tliis  idea, 
and  represented  her  as  a  malicious  god- 
dess, of  whom  he  made  use  whenever  a 
plan  was  to  be  interrupted,  or  an  enter- 
prise defeated.  He  describes  minutely 
the  art  which  Juno  used  to  assist  the 
Greeks,  contrary  to  the  command  of  her 
husband.  She  is  also  the  malicious  per- 
secutor of  the  objects  of  Jupiter's  amours 
(e.  g.,  Latona,  Semele  and  Alcraene),  and 
of  tlieir  children  by  him.  Among  the 
latter,  Hercules  and  Bacchus  suffered 
most  The  Thebans  likewise  felt  the 
effects  of  her  hatred,  because  Hercules 
was  bom  among  them.  She  persecuted 
Athamas  and  his  family,  because  he  had 
educated  the  young  mccbus.  All  who 
assumed  to  themselves,  or  attributed  to 
others,  a  superiority  to  her,  experienced 
her  vengeance.  The  beauty  of  Juno  is 
elevated,  majestic,  and  calculated  to  in- 
spire awe :  she  wanted  the  soft,  insinuat- 
ing and  heart-touching  beauty  of  Venus. 
In  the  Trojan  war,  she  was  die  protector 
of  the  Greeks.  She  sometimes  mingled 
herself  in  the  combat:  thus,  e.  s^  Jupiter 
once  allowed  her  to  remove  Mars,  the 
protector  of  the  Troians,  from  the  battle. 
No  one  of  the  goddesses  dared  contend 
with  her  in  fight  Diana  once  attempted 
it,  but  her  cheeks  felt  the  strength  of  the 
mighty  Juno.  Her  children  were  Hebe, 
Oythyia,  Mars  and  Vulcan.  The  last, 
however,  she  is  said  to  have  borne  without 
the  assistance  of  Jupiter,  in  revenge  for 
his  producing  Minerva  from  his  own 
brain.  According  to  some  writers,  she 
was  also  the  mother  of  the  monster  Ty- 
phon;  but  others  assign  him  a  different 
oriffin.  Fourdifferent  ideas  are  associated 
wiui  Juno.  According  to  the  Orphic  doc- 
trines, she  was  the  symbol  of  the  lower 
air,  as  Jupiter  was  of  the  upi)er  air,  or  of 
the  air  in  general.  With  this  was  joined 
another  idea,  derived  from  the  Pelasgic 
religion  at  Samos,  which  represented  her  as 
the  queen  of  the  gods.  To  this  was  added 
the  Phoenician  notion ;  the  Venus  Umnia, 
by  which  name  the  PhoDnicinns  worship- 
ped nature,  being  confounded,  in  Greece, 
with  Juno.  As  8ucli,.slie  was  particularly 
worshipped  at  Argos.  Finally,  the  poets 
gave  her  the  character  of  a  malicious  god- 


dess, who  counteracted  tlic  projects  of 
Jupiter  and  other  go<ls,  or  of  iicroos  and 
men.  She  was  worshipped  in  ail  Greece, 
but  her  principal  seats  were  at  Argos,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  was  her  famous  temple, 
the  Herseum,  and  at  Samoa,  the  place  of 
her  birth  and  marriage :  hence  one  of  her 
epithets  was  Scunia,  The  Samian  Juno 
was  represented,  on  coins,  with  a  cres- 
cent on  her  head,  and  her  hands  resting 
on  two  wands.  The  companions  of  Juno 
were  tlie  Nymphs,  Graces  and  Hours. 
Iris  (q.  V.)  was  her  particular  servant 
Among  animals,  the  peacock,  the  goose 
and  the  cuckoo  were  sacred  to  her.  Her 
usual  attribute  is  the  royal  diadem^ 
formed  like  a  long  triangle.  She  ofleu 
has  a  veil  bespangled  with  stars,  either  as 
a  covering  for  her  head,  or  hanging 
loosely  behind  her.  On  a  gem  in  tlie 
collection  of  Stosch,  she  appears  in 
calm  majesty,  seated  on  a  throne,  having 
at  her  beck,  on  each  side,  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  over  her  head  the  planets,  to 
signify  that  she  is  the  queen  of  heaven. 
She  is  drawn  in  a  carriage  by  two  pea- 
cocks. The  statues  of  Juno,  among  the 
ancients,  were  not  very  numerous,  and  even 
during  the  time  when  sculpture  was  in  its 
most  perfect  state,  the  Greeks  possessed 
no  particulariy  celebrated  statues  of 
her.  Most  of  the  portraits  of  Juno,  on 
gems,  are  by  the  Greek  artists  of  the  time 
of  the  Roman  emperors.  Juno  had  the 
same  character  among  the  Romans  oar 
among  the  Greeks.  They  called  her 
generally  Jtnto  Regina  (Rcgia),  Pronvba 
Mairona  (as  protector  of  betrothed  virgins), 
Ijucina  (q.  v.),  and  Uythfia,  She  had  sev- 
eral temples  in  Rome,  The  first  days  of 
every  month,  and  the  wholeof  June,  were 
sacred  to  her.  (On  the  planet  of  this  name, 
see  Planets.) 

Junta  (Spamsh^  an  assembly),  in  Spain ; 
a  high  council  of  state.  There  were,  for- 
merly, but  two — ^the  royal  junta  of  com- 
merce, the  mmt  and'  the  mines  (real 
jwda  general  de  comercio,  moneda^  minas 
y  dependencias  de  estra7igero3\  and  the 
board  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  ';real 
junta  de  tabaco).  The  assembly* of  the 
estates  of  the  kingdom  was  called  tlie 
cories.  But,  in  1808,  Napoleon  summon  - 
ed  logetlier  tlie  notables  of  the  kingdom, 
under  the  title  of  a  junta,  to  the  number 
of  150  members  ;  of  whom  50  were  to 
represent  the  spiritual,  and  100  the  secu- 
lar interests  of^  the  country.  Only  90 
members,  in  fact,  appeared,  and  these 
wiiliout  sufficient  powers — a  circumstance, 
however,  which  embarrassed  him  little. 
The  junta  was  organized  June  15, 1808, 
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under  the  presidency  of  D*Aganze,  min- 
ister of  finance,  and  unanimously  accept- 
ed the  new  constitution.  But  Avhen  king 
Joseph  was  obliged  to  leave  Madrid,  Au- 
gust 1,  a  new  junta  was  assembled,  com- 
posed of  the  principal  leadeis  of  the  in- 
surrection. It  consisted  at  first  of  26 
members.  The  count  Florida-filanca  was 
its  president  Its  number  was  afterwards 
fixed  at  44  The  advance  of  the  French 
drove  this  junta  to  Seville,  whence  they 
subsequently  retired  to  Cadiz.  Besides 
this  central  junta,  there  was,  in  every 
province  not  subjugated  by  the  French,  a 
provincial  junta,  subordinate  to  iL  (See 
Spain.}— In  English,  the  word  junto  is 
used  as  a  term  of  reproach,  for  a  cabal  or 
faction. 

Jupiter  (in  Greek,  Zeus) ;  son  of  Saturn 
and  Rhea.  The  Greek  name  of  his  father 
being  Kronos,  he  is  sometimes  called 
Kronion  and  Kronidea.  He  is  the  brother 
of  Vesta,  Ceres,  Juno,  Neptune  and  Pluto. 
In  the  different  periods  of  Grecian  histo- 
ry, very  different  notions  were  entertained 
respecting  this  god.  The  Pelasgi  honored 
him,  fix>m  the  most  remote  tunes,  as  the 
symbol  of  nature.  His  oracle  was  at  Do- 
dona,  and  hence  he  is  called  the  Dodonian, 
Pdasgic  king.  In  the  Orphic  religion, 
Jupiter  was  a  physical  symbol,  and  denot- 
ed the  upper  air,  the  eether ;  and  Juno,  the 
symbol  of  the  lower  air,  was  connected 
vrith  him  as  sister  and  wife.  Hence  the 
following  Homeric  fable  is  explained. 
Juno,  Neptune  and  Apollo  wish  to  bind 
Jupiter;  but  Thetis  calls  the  hundred- 
armed  Briareus  to  his  assistance,  who,  by 
his  mere  presence,  prevented  the  gods 
from  carrying  their  plot  into  execution 
(the  contest  of  the  elements,  in  which 
the  «ther  would  have  been  in  danger  of 
bein^  overcome,  had  it  not  at  length  ^n- 
ed  the  victory  through  its  strength,  Bria- 
reus). Thus  also  we  may  explain,  sym- 
bolically, the  fable,  that  Jupiter  once 
boasted  that  he  would  let  down  a  chain 
from  heaven,  upon  which  all  the  cods  might 
hang,  and  still  would  not  be  able  to  drag 
him  down  ;  but  he  would  draw  them,  to- 
gether with  the  earth  and  sea,  up  to  him- 
self, and  then,  winding  the  chain  around 
the  top  of  Olympus,  would  leave  them 
swinging  in  the  clouds  (the  combined 
efforts  of  all  the  lower  elements  are  not 
sufficient  to  draw  down  the  ©ther  from 
its  seat).  From  the  svmbol  of  the  tether 
was  evolved  the  poeuc  conception  of  Ju- 
piter, as  ruler  of  the  tether  and  the  upper 
air.  In  reference  to  this,  he  has  the  fol- 
lowing surnames,  the  lightning-loving,  the 
doud'Colledingy  the  high-sealed,  the  far- 


seeing,  the  loud-thundering,  the  doud-com- 
peUvng.  A  higher  idea  makes  him  the 
father  of  gods  and  men,  as  indeed  Homer 
calls  him.  Still  this  is  not  the  idea  of  a 
supreme  being,  the  creator  of  the  world, 
which  first  arose  at  a  later  period.  The 
more  common  idea,  at  this  time,  was  that 
of  Jupiter  Herceus,  who,  being  only  the 
governor  and  protector  of  houses,  families 
and  tlieir  possessions,  or  of  a  whole  peo- 
ple and  a  particular  territory,  was  of  course 
nothing  more  than  a  local  deity.  He  is 
also  the  ruler  and  director  of  the  fates  of 
men,  and  holds  in  his  hand  a  balance,  in 
Avhich  he  Aveighs  out  to  each  one  his  pro- 
portion of  good  and  of  evil.  Two  urns 
also  stand  in  his  palace ;  in  one  of  which  is 
evil,  and  in  the  other  good.  Sometimes  he 
gives  to  mortals  a  lot  mingled  from  both ; 
sometimes  drawn  fix)m  one  alone.  But, 
nevertheless,  he  is  himself  subject  to  Fate, 
an  unknown  being,  wrapped  up  in  ob- 
scurity. He  is  the  wisest  of  gods  and 
men.  Minerva  sits  ever  at  his  side.  He 
forms  his  purposes  without  the  assistance 
of  any  one,  and  to  whomsoever  he  does 
not  disclose  them,  they  remain  inscrutable. 
He  aids  man  with  bis  counsel,  and  from 
this  is  called  the  gvcer  of  good  advice.  He 
is  true  ;  his  promises  are  irrevocable  and 
infallible.  He  knows  the  fates  of  men. 
He  hears  those  oaths  of  mortals  which 
they  swear  by  him,  and  punishes  peijury 
in  die  severest  manner.  All  injustice  and 
cruelty  is  hateful  to  him.  Whoever  will 
not  listen  to  a  suppliant  offender  (ISketes), 
and  forgive  him,  hun  Jupiter  (Hihdesios) 
ptinishes.  He  is  kind  and  benevolent,  ana 
wishes  men  to  be  so  likewise  to  each  oth- 
er. Hence  he  is  called  JtmUer  Xemos 
(the  protector  of  strangers).  These  ideas 
of  Jupiter,  which  are  found  in  Homer 
and  in  the  poets  of  his  time,  although  as 
yet  limited  by  local  circumstances,  were 
in  afler  times  more  fully  unfolded,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  intellectual  cultivation  of 
the  Greeks  increased,  and  a  purer  philos- 
ophy began  to  be  diffused.  With  tliis  are 
connected  those  historical  traditions,  ac- 
cording to  which  Jupiter  was  bom  and 
bred  upon  mount  Ida,  in  the  island  of 
Crete ;  for  an  oracle  of  Uranus  and  Terra 
had  counselled  Rhea  to  bring  forth  her 
son  upon  that  hiU,  lest  he  should  be  de- 
voured by  Saturn.  Different  traditions  as- 
sign his  birth  to  different  places ;  some 
say  that  it  occurred  at  Messcne,  otliers  at 
Thebes,  Olenus  m  iEtolia,  iEgoc?  in 
Achaia,  upon  the  hill  Lyctos  or  Dictse 
in  Crete,  on  mount  Lycseus  in  Arcadia 
(where  the  cavei-n  was  shown  in  which 
his  mother  bore  him).    Equally  different 
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are  the  accounts  respecting  the  place 
where  he  was  educated.  According  to 
Homer,  Terra  educated  hun,  and  conceal- 
ed him,  during  the  night,  in  a  cave  of  the 
woody  mountain  Argseus  ;  doves  brought 
ambrosia  to  him.  The  Arcadians  and 
Measenians  say  that  he  was  educated  by 
the  nymphs,  who  received  him  from  the 
Curetes,  and  bathed  him  in  the  fountain 
Clepsydra.  According  to  other  accounts, 
his  mother  intrusted  the  child  to  the  care 
of  the  Curetes,  and  these  gave  hun  to  the 
nymphs  Ida  and  Adrastea,to  nurse,  whUst 
they  themselves,  by  a  continual  clashing 
of  their  shields,  prevented  Saturn  from 
hearing  the  cries  of  the  child.  Instead 
of  Jupiter,  Saturn  is  said  to  have  swallow- 
ed a  stone  swathed  in  a  goat's  hide  and 
anointed  with  honey,  which  they  gave 
him.  According  to  others,  he  was  edu- 
cated by  the  daughters  of  the  Cretan  king 
Melissus,  Amalmea  and  Melissa,  who 
named  him  with  the  milk  of  the  goat 
Amalthea,  one  of  whose  horns  Jupiter 
changed  into  the  horn  of  plenty.  He 
grew  very  rapidly.  Whilst  he  was  yet 
but  a  year  old,  he  was  ahready  able  to  af- 
ford assistance  in  the  execution  of  a 
scheme  which  his  mother  had  formed 

Xinst  his  &tlier.  From  Metis  (goddess 
wisdom],  Jupiter  received  an  emetic 
which  he  gave  to  Saturn.  The  potion 
woiited  so  well,  that  he  threw  up  all  the 
children  which  he  hod  swallowed,  even 
to  the  stone  which  he  had  swallowed  last 
This  stone  Jupiter  deposited  at  the  foot 
of  Parnassus,  near  Pyfiio,  for  a  memori- 
al. He  proceeded  now  to  dethrone  his 
father.  The  oldest  sons  of  Uranus  and 
Terra,  the  hundred-handed  giants,  and  the 
Cyclope,  were  fast  bound  in  Tartai'us,  and 
the  monstrous  Campe  kept  guard  over  the 
prisoners.  Jupiter  killed  the  monster  by 
the  advice  of  Terra,  and  set  free  the  pris- 
oners. Out  of  gratitude,  they  armed  Ju- 
piter with  the  lighming,  which,  until  that 
time,  had  lain  concealed  in  the  earth ; 
Neptune  with  the  trident ;  and  to  Pluto 
they  gave  a  helmet  which  rendered  the 
wearer  invisible.  He  then  dethroned  his 
father,  and  castrated  him  witii  the  same 
weimon  which  the  former  had  before  used 
on  Uranus  for  a  similar  purpose.  The 
Titans  were  not  contented  witli  this  change 
of  government,  and  there  arose  a  fO 
years'  war  between  them  on  one  side,  and 
the  children  of  Saturn  and  the  hundred- 
handed  giants  on  the  other.  (See  Bnare- 
ut.)  The  theatre  of  battle  was  the  hills 
of  Olympus  and  Othrys.  From  the  latter 
ibugfat  the  Titans,  from  the  former  the 
new  god&    At  length  the  latter  conquer- 


ed, and  tlie  Titans  were  buried  down  to 
Tartarus.  Jupiter,  having  how  obtained 
full  possession  of  the  sovereignty,  shared 
his  &thcr's  kingdom  by  lot  with  his 
brothere  ;  he  hunself  receiving  the  heav- 
en and  the  earth,  Neptune  the  kingdom 
of  the  sea,  and  Pluto  the  infernal  regions. 
But  fearful  monsters  threatened  the  new 
gods  with  destruction.  Terra,  angry  that 
her  children,  the  Titans,  should  be  kept 
impiisoned  in  the  depths  of  Tartarus, 
gave  birth  to  the  dreadful  giants  who  re- 
belled agahist  the  new  gods.  These  were 
conquered  by  the  aid  of  Hercules.  But 
TeiTa,  still  retaining  her  anger,  bore  to  Tar- 
tarus, TyphcBus  (Typhaon,  Typhon),  tlie 
most  frightful  of  all  the  monsters,  whom 
Jupiter  conquered  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty. According  to  some,  Jupiter  pur- 
sued him  witli  his  lighmings  and  sickle, 
until,  at  length,  on  a  hill  called  Canus,  they 
joined  battle.  Typhceus  wound  about 
Jupiter  witli  his  dragon  folds^  flung  him 
upon  the  ground,  and  with  his  own  sickle 
cut  out  the  tendons  of  his  hands  and  feet, 
dragged  him  into  the  Coreyrean  cavern, 
and  stationed  a  dragon  to  keep  watch 
over  him.  But  Mercury  and  ^mpan  (a 
son  of  Jupiter  and  i£ga,  Pan's  wife,  or  a 
foster  brother  of  Jupiter)  freed  Jupiter  by 
stealth  from  the  dragon,  cured  him,  and 
set  him  upon  a  winced  chariot,  from 
which  lie  hurled  his  lighmings  down  up- 
on Typhceus.  At  Nisus  and  upon  Hce- 
mus,  they  fought  with  each  other  ;  but  at 
lengtli  Jupiter  gained  the  victory,  and 
crushed  the  bleeding  monster  beneath 
i£tna,  or  the  island  Pithecusa.  Jupiter 
now  found  himself  in  quiet  possession  of 
the  sovereignty,  which  was  solemnly  sur- 
rendered to  him  by  the  otlier  gods,  to 
each  one  of  whom  he  therefore  gave  a 
reward.  From  this  time  he  was  king  of 
tlie  gods — an  idea  which  seems  to  have 
originated  when  Greece  had  as  vet  only 
her  smdler  kings.  And  even  as  these  of- 
ten chose  from  among  themselves  a  uni- 
versal king  or  governor,  who  should  hold 
the  first  rank  (as,  for  example,  Agamem- 
non in  the  Trojan  war),  so  also,  according 
to  the  representations  of  the  poets,  did  the 
gods.  They  chose  Jupiter  their  king  and 
leader :  he  had  therefore  the  right,  on  im- 
portant occaaons,  to  assemble  them  in  his. 
palace.  In  the  Trojan  war,  he  forbade 
the  deities  from  taking  further  part  in  iu 
and  threatened  to  hurl  any  transgressor 
of  his  command  down  to  Tartarus.  The 
king  Jupiter  is  formed,  by  Homer,  afler  the 
exact  fashion  of  the  Grecian  kings  of  the 
period,  and  his  whole  character  is  pahsted 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  charactens  of 
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the  old  Greek  hcroes—rade,  wUd  and  pas- 
sionate. A  scourge  is  even  ascribed  to 
him,  witli  which,  as  king,  he  may  admin- 
ister chastisement.  This  idea  was  bor- 
rowed fit)m  the  Egyptians,  amongBt  whom 
the  scourge  was  an  emblem  of  kingly 
power.  As  ruler  of  the  earth,  Jupiter 
particularly  directed  his  attention  to  the 
race  of  men,  which  he  exterminated,  be- 
cause it  had  become  corrupted  and  vi- 
cious, and  then  created  another  and  better 
from  the  trees.  He  caused  Prometheus, 
who  had  stolen  fire  from  heaven  for  men, 
to  be  bound  by  Vulcan  on  the  Colchian 
Caucasus,  whilst  his  liver  was  to  be  ever 
preyed  on  by  a  vulture.  He  killed  Escu- 
iapius  with  his  lightnings,  because,  by  his 
arts  of  healing,  he  haid  unpeopled  the 
realm  of  Pluto ;  and  when  Phoebus,  to 
avenge  his  son,  slew  the  Cyclops  who  had 
forg^  his  lighmiugs,  he  banished  him  a 
long  time  from  heaven  to  earth.  He  pun- 
ish«l  with  death  Salmoneus,  who  imi- 
tated his  thunder ;  Idas,  who  wished  to 
slay  Pollux ;  Capaneus,  who  was  the  first 
to  scale  tlie  walls  of  Thebes ;  and  after- 
wards, also,  the  Curetes,  who,  at  the  per- 
suasion of  Juno,  had  concealed  ttie  young 
Epaphus,  and  the  Achaian  river-god 
^sopus,  who  had  endeavored  to  regain 
his  daughter,  whom  Jupiter  had  carried 
off.  He  went  through  the  world,  punish- 
ing the  \vicked,  and  rewarding  the  good. 
His  |)eculiar  servants  were  the  Horee  and 
Mercury.  Ganymede,  who  took  tiie 
place  of  Hebe,  was  cup-l>earer  to  him  and 
tiie  other  gods.  His  palace  is  on  Olym- 
pus. Themis  or  Dike  sits  on  a  throne  be- 
side him.  His  first  wife  was  Metis,  a 
daughter  of  Oceanus,  the  wisest  of  all  the 
deities.  But  when  Uranus  and  Terra  fore- 
told to  him  that  she  would  bear  a  child 
who  should  deprive  him  of  his  sovereign- 
ty, he  devoured  her  during  her  prceiiancy; 
and  tlience  it  came  to  pass  that  Minerva, 
some  time  after,  was  bom  from  his  head. 
His  second  wife  was  Themis,  a  daughter 
of  Uranus  and  Terra,  who  bore  him  the 
Horse  and  Parcee.  His  third  wife  was  Ju- 
no. Among  the  goddesses,  he  also  loved 
Dione,  a  daughter  of  iEther  and  Terra, 
and  was  by  her  the  father  of  Aphrodite. 
At  a  later  period,  Mnemosyne,  daughter 
of  Uranus  and  Terra,  bore  him  the  nine 
Muses,  he  having  spent  nine  nights  in  her 
embraces ;  Ceres,  his  sister,  became  by 
him  the  mother  of  Proserpine  ;  Euiy- 
Donie,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Thetis, 
became  motlier  of  the  Graces ;  Latona, 
daughter  of  a  Titan  and  Phoebe,  moth- 
er of  Apollo  and  Diana.  Among  his 
morou  mistresaes  were  Danae,  dau^ter  of 


Acrisius,  and  mother  of  Persefis  ;  Niobe, 
daughter    of    Phoroneus,  the    first   one 
among    mortals    whom     Jupiter    loved, 
mother  of  Argus,  the  third  king  of  Argos; 
Maia,  daughter  of  Adas,  and  mother  of 
Mercury' ;  ner  sister  Taygete,  motlicr  of 
Lacedeemon,  and  the  third  sister  Electni, 
motlier  of  Dardanus  ;  besides  these  were 
Semele,  daughter  of  Cadmus,  and  mother 
of  Bacchus  ;  Europa,  daughter  of  Phoe- 
nix or  Ajgenor,    and  aster  of  Cadmus, 
mother  of  Minos,  Sarpedon  and  Rhada- 
manthus  ;   Callisto,  daughter  of  Lycaon 
or  Nycteus,  mother  of  Areas ;  lo,  daugh- 
ter of  Inachus  or  Argus  Panoptes,  mother 
of  Epaphus  ;  Leda,  daughter  of  the  iEto- 
lian  king  Thestius  or  Glaucus,  mother  of 
Helen  and  Pollux  ;   iEgina,  daughter  of 
the  river-ffod  iEsopus   and    mother  of 
JEacub;  Antiope,  daughter  of  Nycteus, 
and  mother  of  Amphion   and  2Jethus  ; 
Elara,    daughter   of    Orchemenus,    and 
mother  of  the  giant  Tityos.    The  last  of 
his  mistresses  was  the  beautiful  Alcmcne, 
the  mother  of  Hercules.     The  Nymphs 
are  also  regarded  as  the  daughters  of  Ju- 
piter.   At  a  later  period,  by  his  rape  of 
the  beautiful  Ganymede,    he    gave    the 
Greeks  the  first  example  of  the  love  oT 
boys.       Jupiter    had    many    oracles    in 
Greece  ;  for  instance,  at  Dodona,  at  Olyni- 
pia,  although  tlie  latter  afler  a  short  time 
ceaised,  and  one  in  a  holy  grotto  on  mount 
Ida  in  Crete.    His  most  famous  temple 
in  Greece  was  that  of  Olympia  or  Pisa. 
He  was  also  especially  honored  at  Dodo> 
na  in  Epinis,  on  mount  Casius  in  Egypt, 
in  the  city  Nemea  in  Argolis,  on  iEtna,  on 
mount  Athos  and  Dict«e,  and  many  other 
places.    In  this  way  we  have  many  of  the 
surnames  of  Jupiter  explained.    By  the 
Romans  he  is  called   Fhrdrivs,  Eliciusy 
Staior,   CapUoltnWj  and    the  like.      His 
most    usual    attribute    is    die    tliunder- 
bolt,    which    he    either    holds    himself 
in  liis  hand,  or  which  the  eagle  bears  at 
his  side.    He  i^  always  attended  by  the 
eagle,  and  sometimes    by  the  beautiful 
Ganymede.  He  is  usually  represented  >\ith 
a  crown  and  sceptre.  His  countenance  dis- 
plays seriousness  and   majesty,  mingled 
with  benevolence  and  serenity.     Of  the  ' 
statues  of  Jupiter,  we  have  received  but  a 
few  from  antiquity,  and  none  of  the  first 
rank.    By  far  tlie  most  beautiful  rej^re- 
sentations  of  him  are  found  upon  gems, 
which  present  to  us  the  king  of  tne  godB  in 
the  different  scenes  of  his  historv ;  some- 
times only  the  bust,  sometimes  tlie  whole 
figure ;  sometimes  alone,  at  others  groopetl 
with  other  figures.    That  celebrated  mas- 
terpiece  of  Grecian  art,  the  statue  of  JupiYiet 
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Oiyznpius,  by  Phidias,  is  indeed  lost  to  us. 
But  it  is  highly  probable  tliat  in  the  excel- 
lent heads  on  gcina,  the  principal  traits  of 
it  are  preserved.  Upon  a  gem  in  the  cab- 
inet of  Stosch,  the  beholder  admires  the 
deep  seriousness  mingled  with  a  heavenly 
mildness,  which  is  spread  over  his  whole 
countenance,  and  the  beautiful  growth  of 
hair  falling  down,  not  like  the  crisped 
locks  of  youth,  but  in  gentle  undulations 
of  a  ripe,  manly  age,  closely  resembling 
the  mane  of  tlie  lion,  die  king  of  beasts. 
Upon  another  gem,  Jupiter  is  enthroned 
in  an  arm-chair,  as  king  of  heaven  and 
earth.  The  moon  and  stars  are  round 
about  him,  the  globe  is  in  his  right  hand, 
the  sceptre  in  his  left,  and  a  diadem  on  his 
head,  to  jwinl  him  out  clearly  as  the  su- 
preme nder.  The  lower  part  of  the  body 
is  covered.  The  eagle  at  his  feet  sits 
looking  up  to  him,  awaiting  his  commands. 
When  Jupiter  stands,  he  is  generally  naked, 
because  ne  is  then  occupied  in  a  way 
which  makes  clothing  an  incumbrance. 
Bulls  and  eagles  were  usually  offered  to 
him ;  the  oak  and  beech-trees  were  sacred 
to  him.  In  the  second  month  of  every 
fifth  year,  the  Olympic  games  were  cele- 
brdte<l  in  honor  of  him.  Besides  the  Ho- 
meric and  Orphic  hymns  in  honor  of  Ju- 
piter, we  have  one  by  Callimachus  and 
Cleanthes.  We  would  remark  that  the 
ancients  reckoned  many  different  Ju- 
l liters.  Varro  gives  300  of  that  name, 
and  Cicero  three,  as  the  most  distinguish- 
ed— the  sons  of  ^ther,  of  Ccelus,  and  of 
Saturn.  To  the  last,  the  actions  of  all  the 
rest  were  finally  attributed. 

Jupiter  Ammoiu  Sufticicnt  has  been 
said  for  the  limits  of  this  work,  on  this 
groat  deity  of  the  Egyptians,  in  Ammon^ 
and  in  E^jplian  Mythology,  in  the  article 
Hieroglyphics.  We  will  only  add,  that  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  American  Phild^ 
sophical  society  (vol.  4,  new  series,  No.  1), 
a  publication  not  yet  out  when  the  above- 
mentioned  article  was  prepared,  Mr. 
Hodgsou  directs  the  attention  of  the  ety- 
mologist for  the  origin  of  the  word  Am^ 
mon  to  the  Berber  word  AmaUj  water  (the 
veiy  contrary  to  iftjio;,  sand,  tlie  word 
from  which  Ammon  is  generally  derived). 
(See  also  Champollion's  Tableau  GiiUrcU, 
prefixed  to  his  volume  of  plates.  No.  39,  a.) 

JupiteTf  in  astrononiy.    (See  Planets.) 

Jura  ;  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,  situated  to  the  north- 
east of  the  island  of  Islay,  and  opposite  to 
the  district  of  Knap-dale,  in  Areyleshire, 
to  which  county  it  is  annexed.  It  extends 
fully  26  miles  in  length,  and  is  on  an  av- 
erage 7  broad,  containing  58,500  Scots 
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acres,  of  which  only  3000  are  arable.  It 
is  the  most  nigged  of  the  Western  Isles, 
being  composed  chiefly  of  huge  rocks, 
piled  on  one  another  in  the  utmost  disor- 
der, naked,  and  incapable  of  cultivation. 
The  mountainous  ridges  terminate  in  four 
similar  peaked  mountains,  called  the  paps 
of  Jura.  The  only  croi)8  are  oats,  barley, 
potatoes  and  flax  ;  the  chief  manure  is 
the  sca-wced,  which  is  cast  ashore.  There 
is  only  one  small  village,  called  Jura.  The 
Gaelic  is  the  only  language  spoken  in  the 
island.    Population,  1264. 

Jura  ;  a  chain  of  mountains  about  60 
leagues  in  length,  and  15  in  breadth.  It 
is  a  continuation  of  the  Savoy  Alps  (q.  v.), 
extending  from  the  Rhine,  near  Bale,  to 
the  Rhone,  about  10  miles  below  Greneva. 
By  the  low  range  of  mountains  in  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  the  Jura  is  connected  with 
the  lofty  Alps  of  Berne.  It  sti-etches  to- 
wards the  north  in  several  long  ridges 
between  France  and  Swtzerland ;  the 
ridges  then  separate,  and  the  eastern 
one,  which  is  the  principal,  is  continued 
through  Neufchatcl  and  the  canton  of 
Soleure,  and  terminates  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Frickthal,  in  the  canton  of 
Aargau,  on  die  Rhine,  where,  on  the 
Grennan  side,  die  Schwarzwald  or  Black 
Forest  is  a  continuation  of  it  The  west- 
ern branch  extends  farther  to  the  north, 
and  takes  the  name  of  the  Vo^s.  Jura 
has  neither  the  pointed  summits  nor  the 
perennial  snows  of  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  Alps.  One  of  the  highest  peaks, 
mount  Reculet,  is  elevated  5310  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  Dole,  5185 
feet  The  French  department  of  the  Ju- 
ra, a  portion  of  Franche-Comte,  on  the 
Furieuse  and  the  Doubs,  furnishes  silver, 
copper,  iron,  lead,  marble  and  salt  The 
chief  town  is  Lous-le-Saulnier. 

JuRouRA  (ancientiy,  Mons  Ferratus) ;  a 
mountain  of  Africa,  in  Algiers,  sujjposed 
to  be  the  highest  in  Barbary ;  24  miles 
S.  of  Dellys,  60  S.  E.  of  Algiers.  It  is 
at  least  24  miles  long ;  and,  if  we  except 
a  pool  of  good  water,  bordered  round 
with  amble  ground,  that  lies  near  the 
middle  of  it,  Sie  whole,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  is  a  continued  range  of  naked 
rocks  and  precipices.  In  the  winter  sea- 
sou,  the  ridge  of  this  mountain  is  always 
covered  with  snow. 

JuRT.    [Written  by  a  civilian.*]    The 

♦  This  article,  as  far  as  the  break  on  page  283, 
is  translated  from  the  German  Conoersatioru-LeX' 
icon,  and  was  written  by  a  German  civilian  ac- 
customed to  th«  juridical  practice  of  countneJi 
where  the  civil  law  prevails,  and  where  the  trial 
by  jury  is  imperfocuy  understood,  and,  if  intro 
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right  of  punishing  is  inseparable  from 
the  execuuve  power  in  a  state  ;  but,  since 
the  pend  authority  has  to  decide  re- 
specting the  property,  freedom  and  life 
of  citizens,  the  executive  or  highest  pow- 
er may  easily  degenerate  into  despotism, 
and  the  relation  of  the  citizen  to  the  gov- 
ernment into  slavery,  if  it  can  punisii  at 
will.  It  consequently  becomes  an  object 
to  deprive  the  goveniment  of  the  will 
and  power  to  punish  unjustly.  Now, 
since,  in  every  case  of  punishment,  a 
double  question  is  to  be  answered — ^fiist, 
whether  the  accused  committed  the  act 
with  which  he  is  charged,  and,  secondly, 
if  he  is  giiiltv,  what  consequences  do 
the  laws  attacli  to  the  deed,  and  what 
punishment  must  be  inflicted — the  execu- 
tive power  will  be  sufficiently  restricted, 
if  we  leave  it  to  answer  merely  the  last 
question,  and  leave  the  decision  of  the 
hrst  to  a  se])arate,  independent  authority. 
This  can  neither  be  limited  to  single  indi- 
viduals, nor  to  a  permanent  college.  Both 
are  too  much  subject  to  the  influences  of  the 
supreme  power.  The  mass  of  the  people, 
alone,  is  not  to  be  corrupted.  But,  since 
the  mass  of  the  people  cannot  sit  in  judg- 
ment, and  it  is  also  known  how  little  im- 
partial justice  is  to  be  expected  fix)m  the 
multitude,  when  their  own  interest  is  con- 
cerned, this  agency  must  be  committed  to 
swoni  substitutes,  chosen  for  single  cases, 
or  only  for  short  periods,  in  order  that 
the  popular  tribunal  may  not  degenerate 
into  an  established  office.  These  substi- 
tutes, as  they  are  not  determined  before- 
hand, cannot  become  the  object  of  cor- 
loipting  influences,  which,  though  they 
may  find  access  with  some,  hardly  can 
with  all.  In  these  views  lie  the  founda- 
tion and  essence  of  juries;  namely,  of 
the  petty  jury  in  England,  and  of  the 
jtaif  dejugement,  in  imitation  of  it,  among 
the  FriBuch.  In  the  former  country,  the 
love  of  freedom  proceeded  still  farther,  and, 
on  account  of  the  mischief  that  may  be 
produced  by  complaints,  invented  the 
grand  jury,  consisting,  likewise,  of  sworn 
representatives  of  the  people,  whose  func- 
tion it  is  to  decide  respecting  the  admissi- 
bility of  complaints,  and  whether,  in  con- 
formity with  tliem,  a  criminal  prosecution 
IB  to  be  instituted  against  any  one.  Its 
counterpart  existed  in  France  till  1809, 

duced  at  all,  has  been  imperfectly  administered. 
It  has  been  retained,  because  it  has  been  tboueht 
that  the  views  of  the  continental  jurists  on  £is 
subject  would  be  curious  and  instructive.  The 
wnier,  it  will  be  seen,  considers  the  trial  by  jury 
almost  solely  with  reference  to  criminal  cases. — 
The  remainder  of  the  article  was  written  by  an 
eminent  American  jurist. 


under  the  name  of  jury  (Paccusaiwii,  To 
tliis  essential  character  of  a  jury  are  unit- 
ed several  properties  necessary  to  its  per- 
fection, {a.)  Not  only  must  citizens  sit  in 
judgment  on  citizens,  but  the  grecitesl 
possible  equality  of  rank  is  to  be  sought, 
between  tiie  judges  and  the  party  to  be 
judged,  in  order  that  the  interests  of  dif- 
ferent ranks  may  not  give  rise  to  injustice, 
partiality,  or  false  decisions.  In  England, 
where  all  ranks,  below  the  hereditaiy 
peers,  are  by  law  equal,  and  without  ex- 
clusive prerogatives  of  rank  or  birtli,  all 
persons  not  bom  peers  of  the  land  (for 
they,  as  an  intermetiiate  part  of  the  heredi- 
tary government,  between  king  and  peo- 
ple, have  their  equals,  and,  consequently, 
their  jury,  only  in  the  house  of  lonis)  are 
tried  by  the  same  jury.  In  tlie  ancient 
German  courts,  which,  in  substance,  were 
juries,  the  equality  of  birth  between  the 
judge  and  criminal  was  most  strictly  ob- 
served ;  not,  however,  so  much  that 
no  inferior  person  could  be  judged  by  a 
liigher,  as  that  no  higher  could  be 
judged  by  an  inferior.  (6.)  The  jurord 
cannot  well  be  chosen  otherwise  than  by  a 
public  officer — in  Engknd,  by  the  sheriff 
To  guard  against  all  danger  of  partiality 
and  undue  influence,  the  person  arraij^ned 
has  the  right  of  rejecting  a  (mrtiou  of  the 
jurors  empanneled.  The  right  allowed 
to  the  prosecutor  is  more  limited.  In  Eng- 
land, the  fonner  may  [in  capital  cases]  re- 
ject 20,  and  in  crimes  of  high  treason,  35. 
The  public  prosecutor  cannot  challenge 
any  one  without  declared  cause,  (c.)  A 
jury,  which,  in  most  cases,  must  consist 
of  men  of  little  education,  cannot  be 
guided  in  their  conclusions  by  legal  rules 
of  evidence,  but  only  by  their  general  im- 
pressions from  the  whole  train  of  circum- 
stances ;  and,  on  this  account,  its  verdicts 
are"  not  proper  subjects  of  revision.  In 
England,  trial  by  jury  is  extended  even  to 
civil  cases,  especially  for  settling  certain 
matters  of  fact;  for  instance,  of  possession, 
of  estimating  the  amount  of  dajuage,  &c. 
{(L)  All  the  ojiemlions,  examinations,  and 
other  processes  necessary  in  a  criminal  trial, 
are  to  be  performed  in  the  presence  of  tho 
jury.  To  refer  tliem  for  information  to  a  pro- 
tocol, or  to  the  reports  of  an  officer,  would 
involve  difficulties,  and,  at  all  evente,  leave 
them  exposed  to  the  errors  which  might 
ai'ise  from  the  subjection  of  the  reporting 
officer  to  foreign  influences,  and  thus  defeat 
the  essential  object  of  trial  by  jury.  With 
the  French  constitution,  the  trial  by  jury 
was  spread  on  the  continent,  and  eixcited, 
in  many  persons,  high  admiration.  It  has 
been  proved  by  Feuerbach,  in  his  dasncai 
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work  OD  tbis  subject  (Landshut,  1813),  Umt, 
10  a  political  view,  trial  by  jury  has  a 
value  ouly  in  particular  constitutious,  in 
which  its  political  advantages  may  iuduce 
us  to  overlook  its  defects,  when  considered 
nrierely  in  reference  to  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion. Political  objects  make  the  trial  by 
jury  necessary  in  democracies.  Intrusted 
to  a  single  magistrate,  or  to  a  permanent 
authority,  the  criminal  power  would  open 
an  immediate  avenue  to  sole  dominion,  or 
to  aristocracy.  Equally  indispensable  is 
it  to  a  mixed  constitution,  like  the  Eng- 
lish; for  it  would  become  either  a  pure 
monarchy,  democracy  or  aristocracy,  if 
the  immense  preponderance  of  the  penal 
power  should  be  committed  solely  to  the 
monarch,  or  to  one  of  the  powers  coun- 
teracting and  restricting  him,  the  people 
or  the  body  representing  the  national  sov- 
ereignty. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  ap- 
parent, that  in  a  constitution  where  the 
monarch  is  absolute,  the  political  advan- 
tage of  a  jury  disappears.  No  constitu- 
tion, no  personal  freedom  of  individuals 
can,  in  such  case,  be  defended  by  juries, 
ffliice  the  ruler  can  abolish  it  at  any  mo- 
ment, or,  in  particular  cases,  render  it  in- 
efficacious by  a  special  commission.  The 
most  eloquent  example  is  that  of  France 
in  late  years.  The  rpt;iV)lishment,  more- 
over, of  trial  by  jury  in  a  pure  monarchy, 
already  confirmed  by  lonff  permanence,  is 
not  only  null,  but  superfluous,  inasmuch 
as  the  niler  can  gain  nothing  more  by  in- 
iustice,  but  may  lose  every  thing.  But 
how  far  does  the  trial  by  juiy  satisfy  the 
demands  which  are  made  of  criminal  ju- 
risdiction ?  How  far  is  a  cectain  determina- 
tion of  guilt  or  innocence  to  be  expected 
of  it  ?  1.  Can  we  believe  the  juryman, 
who  is  accustomed  to  move  only  in  the 
circle  of  common  intercourse,  can  we  be- 
lieve him  possessed  of  sufficient  sagacity 
to  look  through  the  most  complicated  re- 
lations, which  oflen  occur  in  criminal  trials, 
permitting  neitlier  aversion  nor  predilec- 
tion to  influence  his  verdict?  Certainly 
not  But  to  attempt  to  abolish  tlie  evil 
by  meaa<;  of  permanent  jurors,  who  should 
acqjiirc  ability  by  practice,  would  be  to 
destroy  the  essential  character  of  juries. 
Add  to  this,  that  in  the  oral  proceedings 
in  the  presence  of  the  jurors,  every  means 
is  aflbnled  for  the  operation  of  sophistry, 
and  the  excitement  of  the  passions,  and 
that  the  various  grounds  of  defence  or  ac- 
cusation, oflen  infinitely  numerous,  can 
in  no  wise  be  fairly  examined  and  com- 
pared with  each  other — a  process  possible 
only  when  the  judge  forms  his  opinion 
ftom  written  documents.    In  every  case. 


the  last  impression  of  a  jury  will  be  the 
decisive  one.  The  charge,  by  which,  af- 
ter the  termination  of  the  debates,  the  pre- 
siding judge,  versed  in  the  law,  seeks  to 
guide  the  deliberations  of  the  jury,  and 
aid  their  untaught  judgment,  may  con- 
tribute, indeed,  to  remove  this  and  the  de- 
ficiencies remariced  below,  but  the  effect 
of  it  is  veiy  inconsistent  with  the  object 
of  juiy  trials;  for  it  makes  him,  in  most 
cases,  master  of  the  judgment  One  may 
generally  foretell,  in  England,  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  from  the  charge  of  the  judge. 
2.  Experience  confirms  it,  and  it  lies  in 
the  nature  of  things,  that  the  jury  regu- 
larly hesitate,  even  against  their  convic- 
tion, to  give  a  verdict  of  guilty,  when  it  ex- 
poses the  party  to  a  punishment,  in  the 
pubhc  opinion,  more  severe  than  just. 
To  common  penetration,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  separate  the  fact  from  its  legal 
consequences.  This  evil  is  seen  to  be  in 
some  degree  necessary,  especially  in  Eng- 
land, wliere  the  criminal  code  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  times,  and  a  very  slight 
thefl  is  punished  with  the  halter.  3;  The 
question  of  guilt  or  innocence  is  not  one 
of  pure  fact,  but  also  a  legal  question,  and 
presupposes,  in  every  case,  a  knowledge 
of  criminal  law.  To  be  able  to  say  wheth - 
or  any  one  has  committed  a  violent  rob- 
lit  ry,*it  must  first  be  known  whether  he 
has  done  the  act  which  the  accuser  asserts, 
and,  secondly,  whether  this  act  had  those 
characteristics,  which  the  laws  require  to 
constitute  the  crime.  But  ifj  to  remedy 
this  evil,  the  jury  should  be  restricted  to 
the  question  whether  a  certain  act  had 
been  committed  or  not,  its  object  would 
be  destroyed,  and  the  authority  to  which 
is  committed  the  decision  of  the  point  of 
law  would  be  left  to  its  fi-ee  will,  since  it 
miriit  make  that  act  any  crime  it  pleased. 
In  England,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the 
dangerous  practice  of  allowing  the  jury, 
when  they  find  the  accusation  in  a  legal 
view  but  partially  founded,  or  regard  die 
crime  committed  as  less  heinous  than  the 
one  charged,  to  give  a  verdict  partly  of 
acquittal,  partly  of  condenmation,  such  as 
guilty  of  manslaughter,  but  not  of  murder 
If  die  jury  agrees  on  the  point  of  fact,  bu' 
cannot  remove  their  doubta  respecting  iti> 
legal  character,  they  have  to  leave  the  de- 
cision to  the  judge.  But  will  not  the  jury 
trust  to  their  penetration  more  than  is  just  ? 
Does  not  the  presiding  judge  become  ab- 
solute ?  Some  might,  inde^,  be  inclined 
to  make  it  a  decided  advantage  of  juries, 
that  the  accused  is  tried  by  judges  who 
are  his  equals,  and  from  whom,  it  would 
seem,  may  be  expected  a  juster  decision, 
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more  confonnable  to  his  pecubar  situation, 
than  fh)m  others.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
the  poorer  class  of  people,  who,  above  all 
others,  fill  the  annals  of  criminal  trials,  must 
be  excluded  from  the  jury  by  reason  of 
their  want  of  information  and  comparative- 
ly small  interest  in  the  public  welfare,  by 
which  means  that  equality  is,  in  most 
cases,  destroyed  (thus,  in  England,  to  be  a 
juror,  a  person  must  have  a  certain  in> 
come;  the  same  is  the  case  in  France, 
where  attention  is  also  paid  to  particular 
circumstances  of  rank) ;  so  that,  from  tiie 
infinite  gradations  and  varieties  of  proper- 
ty, education,  opinions,  and  innumerable 
outward  circumstances,  instead  of  full 
equality,  the  greatest  inequality  ofien  sub- 
sists between  the  jurors  and  the  accused. 
The  various  means  by  which  it  has  been 
attempted,  in  France,  to  remedy  the  de- 
fects of  the  jury,  and  which,  nevcrtheli^ 
have  produced  no  better  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, satisfactorily  prove  their  entire  insuf^ 
ficieucy  in  this  respect  (See  »^3sizes,  and 
•Appeal.)  I.  IRstory  of  the  Institution. 
It  has  evidently  been,  fit)m  the  beginning, 
a  truly  popular  trial,  and  not,  as  Rogge  has 
lately  asserted  ( GerichtsufescnderGermanen, 
1820),  a  modification  of  the  ancient  pro- 
cess of  compurgadon.  These  institutions 
— compurgation  and  jury — ^have,  indeed, 
many  external  similarities,  and  may,  in 
some  cases,  have  become  blended  with 
each  other;  but,  in  their  nature,  they  are 
entirely  separate.  This  appeals  evident 
from  the  circumstance  that,  in  England, 
juries  and  compurgations  occur  at  the 
same  time.  Criminal  actions  against  the 
clergy  were  prosecuted  under  3ie  direc- 
tion of  the  bishop,  with  12  of  the  clergy  as 
jurois,  but  were  begun  by  the  accused,  with 
12  compurgators  swearing  to  his  inno- 
cence, and  commonly  ended  in  his  acquit- 
tal, till  an  end  was  put  to  this  disorder  by 
law,  in  1 576.  (See  Blackstone's  Comment, 
on  ih^  Laws  of  En^nd,  vol.  iv.)  It  has 
long  been  known  m  (Germany,  and  has 
lately  been  proved  by  Feuerbach  (Be- 
tracKittngen  iiber  die  M&ndlichkeit  und  Oef- 
fentlichkeit  der  GaichtigkeHspflegt^  1825), 
that  the  most  ancient  consdtution  of  the 
German  laws,  and  in  Bavaria  as  late  as 
the  fifteenth  century,  consisted  in  the 
men  of  the  communes  finding  judgment 
under  the  guidance  and  protection  of  an 
officer.  As  there  must  be  some  fixed 
number,  that  of  12  is  as  good  as  any  other, 
and  has  been  preferred  from  time  imme- 
morial ;  but  the  agreement  of  the  12  ju- 
rors consisted,  at  first,  in  many  cases  and 
places,  in  the  cireumstance,  that  the  votes 
of  aU  the  men  present,  and  caoable  of  giv- 


ing an  opinion,  were  asked,  and  tlie  matter 
decided  as  soon  as  a  majority  of  12  votes 
was  obtained  for  an  opinion.  One  person 
could,  therefore,  cancel  the  vote  of  an- 
other juror,  by  declaring  himselfofanotli- 
er  opinion,  and  commanding  tlie  juror 
to  leave  his  seat.  Some  traces  of*^  this 
regulation  are  still  to  be  found  in  England. 
In  the  house  of  lords,  the  whole  body  of 
nobles  votes ;  but  a  valid  condemnation  is 
obtained  only  when  a  majority  of  12  votes 
is  declared  for  conviction.  But  in  the 
courts  of  assizes,  the  place  of  absent  jurors 
is  immediately  supplied  from  the  people 
present,  and  if  these  12  cannot  agree,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  constitution,  the  trial 
must  be  by  new  jurors,  who  are  chosen 
from  time  to  time  till  a  unanimous  vote  of 
12  is  obtained.  In  important  causes  in  the 
county  courts,  all  the  freemen  of  the  coun- 
ty were,  in  former  days,  summoned,  which 
is  termed  judgment  per  omaMS  comitahis 
probos  homines,  f  Reeves'  History  of  the 
English  Law,  1814,  vol.  i,  84.)  But  it  was 
very  naturally  soon  found  better  to  sum- 
mon only  a  fixed  number  of  men  to  tliis 
service,  and  thus  arose  the  number  of  1% 
who  could  only  unanimously  give  a  valid 
decision.  The  oldest  vestige  of  this 
>  change  is  found  under  Henry  II,  in  the 
constitutions  of  Clarendon,  in  1164,  and 
of  Northan.i^tvn,  in  1174.  Contests  about 
landed  property,  as  well  as  criminal  ac- 
cusations, were  to  be  decided  by  the  oath 
of  12  respectable  men  of  the  neighbor- 
hood {per  sacramentum  duodecim  mUttum  de 
hundredo,  or  liberorum  U^ium  hominum 
de  vicineto).  From  this  time,  the  trial  by 
jury  has  remained  essentially  unaltered  in 
England,  and  has  gradually  become  the 
only  fonn  of  process,  partly  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  criminal  courts  which  judged 
without  juiy,  pardy  by  the  abrogation  of 
the  methods  of  criminal  prosecution  in 
which  no  trial  by  jury  existed.  Of  the 
last,  tliere  remains  only  the  pronouncing 
of  punishment  in  the  way  of  legislation, 
termed  an  attainder  {attindiwa),  or  6tU  of 
pains  ofid penalties.  There  were,  besides, 
several  other  ways  of  terminating  a  crimi- 
nal trial  without  jury,  but  between  which, 
not  the  accuser,  but  the  accused,  was  en- 
titled to  choose.  In  the  times  of  tlic 
Anglo-Saxons,  the  ordeals  of  red  hot  iron 
and  boiling  water  were  in  vogue,  besides 
which  there  was  the  consecrated  bread. 
The  clergy  prepared  a  piece  of  bread  or 
cheese,  an  ounce  in  weight,  which  was 
easily  swallowed  by  the  innocent,  but 
which  stuck  in  the  throat  of  tlie  guilty, 
and  choked  him.  Of  such  a  morsel, 
Gk>dwin,  earl  of  Kent,  died  m  the  reign 
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of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  and,  according 
Bs  the  accused  was  suspected  or  hated,  it 
was  well  known  how  to  prepare  the  mor- 
sel Under  the  Norman  dommion,  this 
ordeal  was  supplanted  by  the  wager  of 
battle.  The  wa^r  of  battle  (vadiatio  duelli) 
was  used  even  m  civil  cases,  and,  accord- 
hig  to  the  most  ancient  custom,  it  de- 
pended on  the  accused,  if  the  accuser  had 
supported  his  accusation  by  witnesses^  to 
choose  whether  he  would  have  recourse 
to  this  means,  or  swear  to  his  innocence 
with  tvnce  as  many  compurgators  as  the 
eccuser  had  produced,  though  not  above 
twelve.  This  was  called  vadiatio  legis 
(wager  of  law).  In  civil  causes,  the  wager 
of  rattle  disappeared  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  Henry  II  introduced  into 
the  assizes  a  trial  by  jury.  But  in  penal 
prosecutions,  on  the  contrary,  it  continued 
much  longer.  The  accused  is  still  asked 
how  he  will  be  tried  ;  and,  though  the 
answer — **'  by  the  law  of  the  land,''  or  "  by 
the  country"  (per  legem  terra^  or  perpatn- 
am\ — has  become  a  mere  formality,  yet, 
as  late  as  1819,  a  singular  trial  for  murder 
took  place,  in  which  it  stood  at  the  option 
of  the  accused  to  challenge  the  accuser  to 
the  wager  of  battle.  (See  Kendall's  Ap- 
peal of  Murder,  London,  1819,  and  Appeal,) 
A  court  of  justice,  moreover,  fonnerly  ex- 
isted in  England,  which  judged  without 
jury,  called  me  star-chamber  (camera  stella- 
toV— a  name  respecting  tlie  derivation  of 
which  antiquarians  are  not  agreed.  It 
consisted  of  some  lords,  both  temporal 
and  spiritual,  members  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, and  two  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Westminster,  and  had  properly  juris- 
diction only  of  some  panic  ular  cases,  re- 
bellion, perjur)',  the  official  misconduct 
of  sherifls,  &C.,  but  extended  its  jurisdic- 
tion farther  and  farther,  and  became,  es- 
pecially under  Henry  VII  and  Henry  VIII, 
an  instrument  of  the  most  arbitrary 
power.  After  it  had  long  been  a  subject 
of  terror  and  hatred,  it  was  entirely  abol- 
ished under  Charles  I,  in  1641.  The  trial 
by  jury  has  since  been  regarded  in  Eng- 
land as  one  of  the  fundamental  pillars  of 
the  constitution.  By  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act  (see  Habeas  Corpus  Act)  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II,  greater  security  has  been 
provided,  that  me  trial  byjurv  shall  be 
withheld  from  no  one ;  it  is  onlv  to  be  la- 
mented, that  the  petition  for  such  an  order 
is  attended  vnth  extmordinar}' expense. — 
11.  IKstory  of  the  Jury  «i  lYance.  In  the 
article  iVonce,  some  of  the  cruelties  are 
mentioned,  which  are  chargeable  to  the 
administration  of  penal  justice  in  France 
before  the  revolution.  Judicial  despotism, 
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united  with  ignorance  and  corruption,  was 
exhibited  in  horrid  forms.  The  law^s  were 
severe.  The  ordinance  of  criminal  proce- 
dure of  1670  was  written  in  blood,  giving 
Uf )  the  accused  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
judge,  and  denymg  him  tlie  aid  of  counsel, 
excepting  in  a  few  cases  (TSt,  14.  §  8) ;  ad- 
mitting a  double  appUcation  of  the  tor- 
ture (the  qtjtesiion  pr^paratoire,  to  extort 
from  the  accused  a  confession  of  his  own 
guilt,  and  the  question  prialabte  before 
execution,  to  compel  him  to  reveal  his 
accomplices) ;  and  allowing  any  judge, 
even  the  patrimonial  courts,  to  institute  a 
process  without  any  statement  of  the 
ground  of  suspicion.  The  judges  were 
even  more  severe  than  the  laws.  Their 
ignorance  and  carelessness  occasioned 
mistakes  and  abuses,  which  their  pride  and 
the  clannish  spirit  of  the  higher  classes 
prevented  from  being  rectified,  and  under 
the  operation  of  which  crowds  of  inno- 
cent persons  lost  liberty,  property,  rep- 
utation, and  even  life.  Even  the  most 
atrocious  criminals,  Damiens,  for  instance, 
could  not  be  legally  sentenced  to  such 
cruel  torments  as  this  offender  actually 
underwent,  when  torn  to  pieces  by  "wild 
horses.  All  the  districts,  therefore,  in 
1789,  were  unanimous  in  desiring  that  the 
judgment  in  criminal  coses  should  be 
made  dependent  on  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 
In  fact,  such  a  provision  was  introduced 
into  the  constitution  of  September,  1791, 
and  on  this  subject  there  was  hardly  any 
difference  of  opinion.  The  form  of  the 
English  institution  was  foUow^ed, — a 
grand  jury  being  appointed  to  find  bills  of 
accusation,  and,  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  process,  which  was  to  be  public  and 
oral,  the  question  'of  fact  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  jur>-  of  twelve  persons.  There 
w«re  to  be,  also,  as  at  present,  justices  of 
the  peace,  clothed  with  proper  judicial 
authority  only  in  cases  or  minor  impor- 
tance and  disputes  respectuig  the  right  of 
possession;  and  likewise  district  courts, 
who  should  exercise  a  mutual  appellate 
jurisdiction  in  regard  to  each  other's  de- 
cisions. The  judges  were  to  be  chosen 
by  the  people,  to  remain  six  years  in 
oiffice,  were  to  he  reeligible  at  the  end  of 
tliis  period,  and  to  be  paid,  scantily  indeed, 
by  the  state,  being  prohibited  finom  recei-  - 
ing  any  fees.  These  provisions  were  made 
by  the  law  of  Aug.  24, 1790,  respecting  the 
organization  of  the  courts.  An  ordinance 
respecting  criminal  jurisdiction  of  Sept.  29, 
1791,  a  penal  code  of  Oct.  6, 1791,  and 
the  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  crimi- 
nal prosecutions,  Oct.  21, 1791,  completed 
this  new  system,  which  has  been  subse- 
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quently  retained  in  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, though  not  without  undergoing 
essential  alterations,  by  which  a  portion  of 
the  benefits,  that  are  ascribed  to  the  con- 
stitution of  English  criminal  courts,  was  lost 
again,  and  the  influence  of  the  officers  of 
the  government  on  tlie  administration  of 
justice  (it  is  said)  improperly  enlarged.  The 
criminal  courts  were  at  first  derived  from 
the  district  courts,  the  judges  sittinff  alter- 
nately in  the  criminal  courts  of  the  depart- 
ment One  of  the  judges  was  director  of 
the  jiu-y,  drew  up  tne  indictment,  and  as- 
sembled the  jurors.  The  jury  of  accusa- 
tion ((Paccusation)  consisted  of  eight  mem- 
bers, three  voices  for  the  accused  being  suf- 
ficient to  reject  tlie  complaint.  This  jury  of 
accusation  is  now  entirely  abolished  in  the 
new  criminal  ordinance  of  Nov.  17, 1808. 
(See  Codes  Its  Cinq,)  The  criminal  courts 
for  more  important  causes  (covara  cTaasises) 
are  now  deputations  of  the  king's  court  (cour 
royaU  or  corir  (Tappel),  and  the  decision  re- 
specting complaints  is  conuiiitted  to  a  di- 
vision of  the  cour  roycde.  The  liberty  of 
the  accused  to  hold  consultation  witli  coun- 
sel is  less  restricted  by  the  new  laws  than 
by  late  practice.  According  to  a  very 
doubtful  interpretation  of  the  article  302  of 
the  act  of  1808,  to  regulate  criminal  pro- 
cess, the  counsel  is  allowed  access  to  the 
accused  only  a  few  days  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  public  prosecution.  And, 
in  some  cases,  as  in  libels,  the  definitive 
decision  is  taken  from  the  juiy,  and  given 
to  the  police  courts.  To  require  the  unan- 
imous agreement  of  the  jurors  to  a  ver- 
dict, wliich,  even  in  England,  is  often  at- 
tended with  great  difficulties,  and  leads  to 
striking  inconsistencies,  was  soon  found 
entirely  impossible  in  J'l-ance.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  English  process,  which,  at 
the  end  of  the  proceedings,  leaves  to  the 
jury  the  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty,  it 
was  found  in  France  impracticable  to  im- 
itate. In  England,  only  the  most  im- 
portant wimesses  are  brought  for^vard, 
and  a  day,  or,  in  very  complicated  cases, 
three  or  four  days  are  sufficient  to  com- 
plete a  trial,  and  consequently  no  uncom- 
mon powers  of  mind  are  required  to  retain 
the  testimony  in  the  memory.  But,  in 
France,  even  the  most  unimportant  testi- 
mony is  admitted.  Hence  several  hundred 
witnesses  are  sometimes  brought  forward, 
and  more  weeks  spent  in  a  case  than 
there  would  be  days  employed  in  Eng- 
land. It  having  been  found  absolutely 
impracticable  to  insist  on  unanimity  in 
the  jury,  it  has  been  resolved  to  assume 
the  simple  majority  of  seven  against  five, 
as  decisive.    But  in  that  case  the  court 


itself  is  obliged  to  deliberate  on  tiie  same 
points,  and  an  acquittal  tak(v?  place,  if  thr. 
majority  of  the  judges  coincide  witli  tijc* 
minority  of  the  jurors,  so  as  to  make  iho 
numbers  of  voices  in  favor  of  the  acqiut- 
tal  equal  to  those  for  condemnation.  Tho 
courts  have  also  the  right  to  set  aside  the 
verdict  of  the  jury,  if  it  appears  to  them 
to  rest  entu-ely  on  im  error;  but  tliis  must 
be.  their  own  free  act,  and  cannot  be  pro- 
posed by  any  one.  A  simple  majority  of 
jurors  decided  the  case  of  Fonk,  and,  at 
Paris,  in  1823,  that  of  doctor  Castaing,  in- 
dicted on  a  charge  of  poisoning.  Among  the 
objections  made  to  the  new  French  crim- 
inal process  is  the  excessive  power  com- 
mitted to  the  president  In  England,  the 
examination  of  wimesses  is  carried  on  by 
the  prosecutor,  and  the  counsel  for  tho 
defendant,  but  in  France,  by  the  president 
alone.  And  there  is  frequently  seen  a 
very  striking  exercise  of  this  privilege,  as 
well  OS  a  hostility  to  the  defendant,  which 
ill  comports  with  the  judicial  office.  But 
Uic  loudest  complaints  that  at  present  are 
made,  are  of  the  selection  of  jurors  (which 
belongs  to  the  prefect  alone),  and  the  re- 
striction of  the  right  of  .  challenging. 
The  prefect  draws  up  a  list  of  sixty  juroi-s, 
of  which  the  president  of  the  assizes  strikes 
out  twenty :  the  defendant  (or  defendants 
collectively,  however  many  tJbere  may  be  of 
them)  and  the  attorney-general,  each,  can 
strike  out  twelve,  and  the  rest  constitute  the 
jury.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  collect 
a  jury  consisting  of  the  enemies  of  die  ac- 
cused, and  it  is  asserted  that  this  is  oflen 
done  in  the  case  of  prosecutions  for  polit- 
ical offences.  The  best  French  jurists 
(Dupin,  Berenger,  Paillet,  Bavoux,  &c.) 
are  therefore  fully  agreed,  that  the  French 
juiy  contributes  littie  towards  a  pure  ad- 
muiistration  of  justice.  Even  in  Knglaod, 
its  value  is  very  doubtful.  It  may  seem 
rash  to  attempt  to  assail  the  eeneral  con- 
viction, not  only  of  the  Englidi,but  of  the 
French  also,  and  other  nations  that  recog- 
nise, in  this  popular  institution,  the  palla- 
dium of  all  genuine  civil  freedom,  and 
place  entire  confidence  in  their  trial  by 
jury.  But  it  is  only  the  cases  of  political 
prosecutions,  or  those  in  which  the  inno- 
cent have  been  pursued  by  the  revenge 
of  the  great,  which  give  to  the  trial  by 
jury  its  reputation;  and  there  is  stiU 
another  question,  not  only  whether  the 
jury  always  merits  this  reputation,  but 
whether  the  desired  advantage  cannot  be 
attained  equally  well,  and  even  better,  by 
a  proper  organization  of  the  judicial  office. 
But  to  return  to  what  we  were  saying  on 
the  value  of  the  jury :   This  body  in  Eng- 
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land  was  not  able  to  prevent  the  infamous 
jdflge  Jeffreys  "(chief-justice  under  James 
IT)  from  gratifying  his  private  hatred,  nor 
hijs  the  French  jury  b^n  able  to  oppose 
any  obstacles  of  importance  to  such  an 
abuse  of  the  judicial  office.  Al^mon 
Sydney  and  lord  Russell  were  condemned 
to  death  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  For 
coromou  criminal  cases,  there  can  hardly 
lie  any  more  uncertain,  fluctuating  form 
of  decision  than  the  trial  by  jurors,  who, 
without  imparting  to  otliers  the  grounds 
of  their  verdict,  or  even  settling  any  just 
grounds  iff  their  o^vn  minds,  decide  on  the 
honor,  freedom  and  life  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. I n  the  first  place,  the  actual  existence 
of  a  crime  need  not  be  proved  according  to 
fixed  rules.  Suppose  the  case  of  a  man 
being  missed,  or  of  a  corpse  being  found — 
the  juiy  are  perauaded  that  a  murder  must 
have  been  committed,  and  pronounce  some 
suspected  person  guilty,  when  it  is  possible 
tJiat  the  missing  man  still  lives,  or  that  the 
(lead  man  perished  without  personal  vio- 
lence. Some  years  since,  David  Evans 
was  executed  in  London  as  the  murderer 
of  his  wfc,  because  an  apothecary,  who 
bad  never  practised  as  a  surgeon,  main- 
tained that  tlie  woman  died  in  conse- 
quence of  a  wound  on  her  head,  while  a 
furgcon  in  actual  practice  asserted,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  wound  had  nothing  to 
do  with  her  death,  and  that  this  was  oc- 
caaoned  by  an  inflammation  of  the  bow- 
els. (Morning  Chronicle,  1818,  Feb.  24.) 
In  the  second  place,  the  jury  give  their 
verdict  on  tiie  slightest  and  most  remote 
evidence,  when  the  offence  in  question  is 
an  injur}'  to  property,  a  theft,  robbery, 
fraud,  or  the  like.  The  instances  in  which 
ihe  innocence  of  persons  condemned  for 
such  oflences  subsequently  appears  are 
therefore  constantiy  increasing,  and  the 
explanation  of  this  circumstance  is  to  be 
found  in  the  characterof  the  jury,  who  are 
t<iken  mostly  from  men  of  business  in  the 
middle  classes,  who  feel  more  hostility  to 
a  thief  or  a  swindler  than  to  a  murderer. 
The  jury  act,  in  feet,  the  part  of  legisla- 
tore:  when  the  penalty  imposed  by  the 
law  appears  to  them  too  severe, — as, 
for  instance,  the  punishment  of  death 
for  stealing  property  to  the  amount  of  40 
shillings, — ^they  settle  at  their  own  pleasure 
the  degree  of  the  offence,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  stnctness  of  the  law ;  and  it  has  hap- 
pened that  a  jury  has  declared  a  man  who 
nad  stolen  10  gumeas  (210  shillings)  guilty 
of  thefl  to  the  amount  of  39  shillings. 
The  j)ersoDal  feelings  of  the  jury  towarfs 
the  accused,  and  the  light  in  which  they 
regard  the  offence,  often  determine  what 


the  venlict  will  be,  before  the  trial  is  be- 
^'un.  It  has  been  proposed,  in  Germany, 
to  make  juries  give  tiicir  i-easonsfor  dieir 
verdicts;  but  this  only  proves  tliatthe  na- 
ture of  this  institution  is  not  undci^tood. 
-An  exhibition  of  their  reasons  comports 
as  little  with  their  nature  as  a  further  ex- 
amination by  a  diflfei-ent  tribunal.  Tlie 
verdict  of  the  jury  comes  like  a  decree  of 
destiny,  witiiout  being  capable  of  justifl- 
cation,  examination  or  amendment;  for 
the  whole  of  the  decision  rests  on  things 
which  cannot  be  a  second  time  exhibited 
in  exactiy  the  same  modiflcations — the  de- 
portment of  the  accused  and  the  witnesses, 
the  individual  and  momentary  di^ositions 
of  the  jurors.  Even  in  England,  doubts 
of  the  importance  of  the  trial  by  jury  are 
by  degrees  excited,  and  there  is  an  approx- 
imation to  the  fundamental  views  of  the 
German  criminal  process,  which  aims  at 
exciting  die  moral  feelings  of  the  criminal 
by  solitude  and  examination,  and  pro- 
ducing a  confession,  which  makes  tho 
accused  his  own  judge.  No  criminal  is 
so  hardened  as  never  to  experience  a  state 
of  mind  when  the  burden  of  conscience 
is  too  heavy  for  him,  and  he  desires  to 
reconcile  himself  to  the  law  and  his  inward 
judge.  To  produce  this  eflect  is  the  aim 
of  the  criminal  judges  of  Germany  ;  and 
certainly  it  is  at  least  as  conformable  to 
the  high  dignity  of  the  administration  of 
justice  as  the  trial  by  juiy.  The  abridg- 
ment of  the  length  of'^the  process,  and  the 
publicity  of  the  administration  of  ])enal 
justice,  are  different  thuigs,  and,  though 
they  are  commonly  united  witii  the  tnnl 
by  jury,  ore  advantages  which  may  be 
imlx>died  with  any  other  system. 

The  views  suggested  in  the  previous 
part  of  this  article,  written,  as  has  been  al- 
ready observed,  by  a  civilian  unaccustom- 
ed to  the  practical  operation  of  the  trial  by 
jury,  deserve  the  consideration  of  niinos 
accustomed  to  a  different  course  of  juris- 
pnidence,  not  only  fi^m  their  theoretical 
acuteness,but  from  their  developement  of. 
supposed  practical  defects  in  tlie  trial  by  ju- 
ry. It  seems  flt,  therefore,  to  give  another 
exposition  of  this  subject,  which  is  main- 
tained by  persons  educated  under  the  com- 
mon law,  and  to  suggest  some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  it  is  deemed  the  bulwark  of  pub- 
lic liberty,  and  the  best  safeguard  of  private 
rights  under  our  forms  of  free  government. 
The  remaining  part  of  this  article  ^  lo  be 
considered  as  independent  of  the  foregoing ; 
not  so  much  as  presentiRg  a  counter  view, 
but  as  presenting  the  true  grounds  on  which 
the  institution  was  established,  and  is  still 
dear  to  the  free  inhabiiants  of  England  and 
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America. — I.  Tht  Origin  of  the  Trial  by 
fury.  It  has  been  traced  back  by  anti- 
quariaus  to  a  very  eaily  period  in  Eng- 
lish histor}',  and  seems,  indeed,  in  sonic 
form,  if  not  coeval  with  llie  origin  of  the 
civil  government  in  England,  at  least  to 
have  been  used  time  out  of  mind  in  tliat 
kingdom.  It  is  lost  among  the  early 
Saxon  colonies ;  and  probably  was  derived 
from  tlie  mode  of  administering  justice  by 
tlie  peers  of  the  lid^ant  parties  in  the 
feudal  institutions  ot  Italy,  France  and 
Germany.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  (3 
Comnu  349,  350)  considers  that  this  tribu- 
nal was  univei^ly  established  among  all 
the  northern  nations,  and  so  interwoven 
with  their  very  constitution,  that  the  ear- 
liest accounts  of  tlie  one  give  us  also  some 
traces  of  the  other.  Mr.  Wynne  (Etmomua, 
Diag,  3, 5.  50)  seems  to  entertain  a  differ- 
ent opinion,  and,  after  stating  that  its  origin 
is  obscure  (caput  inter  nvbiia  condit),  he 
asserts,  that  it  is  the  noblest  form  of 
policy  that  was  ever  invented  on  earth, 
and  comes  nearest  tlie  impartiality  of 
heaven.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  origin 
of  the  trial,  it  is  of  very  high  antiquity. 
And  Magna  Charta  (ch.  29|  referred  to  it 
as  an  existing  institution,  ana  provided  that 
no  person  should  be  hurt,  either  in  his 
person  or  property,  unless  by  the  judgment 
of  his  peers  or  the  laws  of  Uie  realm  (nisi 
per  legale  judicium  parium  suorum  vel  per 
legem  terra), — II.  The  different  Kinds  of 
Juries.  Juries  are  of  two  sorts,  viz.  grand 
juries  and  petty  juries.  The  foi;mer  may 
consist  of  any  number  more  than  twelve, 
and  less  than  twenty-four  persons.  The 
office  of  the  grand  jury  is  to  accuse 
persons  who  are  supposed  to  be  guilty  of 
an  offence.  It  may,  therefore,  properly  be 
called  the  jury  of  accusation.  The  ])etty 
or  petit  jury  consists  of  twelve  pei'sons 
only,  and  may  properly  be  called  me  jury 
oftrialsj  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases. — 
III.  We  shall  first  consider  the  organiza- 
tion, functions  and  proceedings  of  the  grand 
juiy.  The  mode  of  accu>:ation  is  by  a 
written  statement  in  solemn  form,  describ- 
ing the  ofience,  with  all  the  proper  accom- 
paniments of  time  and  circumstances,  and 
certainty  of  act  and  person,  which  is  called 
an  indictm^ent,  or  by  a  mode  less  foniial 
(wliich  is  usually  tlie  spontaneous  act  of 
the  grand  jury),  called  a  presentment,  and 
which  is  afterwards  put  into  solemn  form 
by  some  proper  officer.  No  indict- 
ment or  presentment  can  be  made  except 
by  the  concun-ence  of  at  least  twelve  of 
the  jurors.  The  grand  jury  may  accuse 
upon  their  own  knowledge ;  but  it  is  gen- 
erally done  upon  the  testimony  of  wit- 


nesses under  oath,  and  other  evidence 
produced  and  heard  before  them.  The 
proceedings  of  the  grand  jury  are,  in  the 
first  instance,  at  the  instigation  of  the  gov- 
ciiiment  or  otlier  prosecutor,  and  afe  ex 
parte,  and  in  secret  deliberation.  The  ac- 
cused has  no  knowledge  of,  nor  right  to 
interlerc  witli,  their  proceedings.  If  they 
find  the  accusation  true  (which  is  usually 
drawn  up  in  form  by  the  public  prosecu- 
tor), they  write  upon  the  indictment  the 
words  **  a  true  bill,"  which  is  signed  by 
the  foreman,  or  chief  of  the  grand  jury, 
and  is  presented  to  the  court  ptlblicly,  and 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  jurors.  If  the 
indictment  is  not  proved  to  the  sadsfac- 
tion  of  the  grand  jury,  the  word  **  ignorot- 
mus"  {we  are  ignorant),  or  "  not  a  true 
bill,"  or  "not  found,"  is  written  on  it  by 
the  grand  jury,  or  by  their  foreman,  and 
it  is  then,  in  common  parlance,  said  to  be 
ignored,  and  the  accusation  is  dismissed, 
as  unfounded.  When  the  grand  jury  re- 
turn an  indictment  as  a  true  bUl  (bitla 
vera),  the  indictment  is  said  to  be  found, 
and  the  party  stands  indicted,  and  may  be 
required  to  be  put  upon  his  trial.  When 
the  indictment  is  not  found,  or  is  declared 
to  be  not  true,  the  accused,  if  he  is  in 
custody,  or  has  been  in  any  way  required 
to  appear  at  the  court,  and  answer  to  any 
accusation  against  him,  is  entitled  to  be 
discharged,  or  dismissed  from  any  further 
inquuy  or  attendance  before  the  court 
Every  public  offence  may  be  properly  the 
subject  of  an  indictment,  and  taken  cog- 
nizance of  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  coun- 
ty within  which  it  is  committed.  But 
there  is  another  mode  of  proceeding 
at  the  common  law,  at  the  suit  of  the 
king,  called  an  informaltion,  which  is  sim- 
ilar to  an  indictment,  except  that  it  is  not 
found  by  the  grand  jury,  and  is  filed,  ex 
qfficio,  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment. An  information  cannot  be  filed 
except  in  cases  of  mere  misdemeanors,  or 
offences  not  capital ;  for,  whenever  any 
capital  offence  is  charged  a^inst  a  party, 
he  cannot  be  put  upon  his  tnal  unless  the 
accusation  be  made  by  the  grand  jury  by 
indictment — IV.  7%e  Organizaiion  qjf  tke 
Grand  Jury,  The  functions  being  such  as 
we  have  stated,  it  is  obvious  that  the  du- 
ties require  great  care  in  tlie  selection  of 
the  i)ersons  who  are  to  serve  as  grand 
jurors.  A  precept,  commonly  called  a  ve- 
nire  facias,  issues  to  the  sheriff  of  every 
county,  some  time  before  any  court  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  is  held  therein,  re- 
quiring him  to  summon  twenty-four  good 
and  lawful  men  of  his  county,  to  attend 
the  court,  to  inquire  into,  and  present  ail 
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offences  committed  within  the  body  of 
the  county.  At  the  common  law,  these 
grand  jurors  are  required  to  l^e  freeholders 
of  the  county,  and  in  England,  where  the 
sheriflT  makes  tlie  selection,  they  are 
usually  gentlemen  of  the  first  respecta- 
bility in  the  county.  In  tlie  U.  States, 
different  modes  prevail  in  different  states 
in  tlie  selection  of  grand  jurors.  In  some, 
the  grand  jurors  are  chosen,  as  in  England, 
by  the  sberifis ;  in  others,  as  in  the  New 
England  States,  the  grand  jurors  are  drawn 
by  the  town  officers,  from  boxes  contain- 
ing the  names  of  all  the  persons  qualified 
to  serve,  from  time  to  time,  and  in  such 
nmnbers  as  are  required ;  and  the  names 
so  drawn  are  returned  to  the  sheriff,  and 
by  him  to  the  court.  But,  in  whatever 
way  the  grand  jurors  are  selected,  their 
names  are  returned  on  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment or  paper,  by  the  sheriff,  wliich  is 
called  a  pond,  and  as  many  of  them  as 
appear  in  court  are  sworn  on  the  grand 
ju^,  not  exceeding  twenty-three,  so  that 
twelve  may  constitute  a  majority.  Their 
oath  is,  in  substance,  that  they  will  dili- 
gently inquire  and  true  presentment  make 
of  all  offences  committed  within  the 
county ;  that  tiie  government's  counsel, 
that  of  their  fellows,  and  their  own,  they 
will  keep  secret ;  that  they  will  present  no 
man  for  envy  or  malice ;  neither  will  they 
leave  any  one  unpresented  from  fear,  fa- 
vor, affection,  or  hope  of  reward ;  but  that 
they  will  present  things  truly  as  they  come 
to  their  knowledge,  according  to  their  best 
understanding.  Usually,  the  presiding 
judge  of  the  court  instructs  them  in  the 
matters  which  are  within  their  jurisdiction, 
by  delivering  to  them  a  charge,  containing 
a  summary  of  the  offences  and  other  busi- 
-ness  which  may  come  before  them.  They 
then  retire  to  their  room,  and  sit,  as  has 
been  said,  in  secret,  hearing  evidence  in 
ftvor  of  the  prosecution  only,  as  the  main 
question  before  them  is,  whether  the  party 
accused  ought  to  be  put  upon  his  trial  to 
answer  the  accusation.  But  they  are  al- 
ways bound  to  act  upon  legal  evidence,  and 
ore  instructed  that  they  ought  not  to  find 
an  indictment  unless  uiK>n  their  oaUis  they 
are  persuaded,  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes, 
that  the  accusation  is  true.  It  has  been 
already  stated,  that  the  grand  jury  is  to 
inquire  only  into  crimes  committed  in  the 
county  for  which  tiicy  sit.  And  tliis  is 
regularly  true  at  the  common  law,  for  no 
man  was  bound  to  answer  for  any  crime 
but  Irefore  his  peers  in  the  county  and 
neighborhood  where  it  was  committed. 
But,  by  sundry  staUites,  both  in  England 
and  America,  some  offences,  not  commit- 


ted within  a  county,  hare,  to  prevent  a 
defect  of  justice,  been  made  cognizable 
therein.  To  enumerate  these  offences 
would  occupy  too  lar^  a  s))acc;  and 
probably  no  two  states  m  the  Union  havo 
enacted  precisely  the  same  provisions. 
There  are  proper  powers  vested  in  the 
courts  to  compel  the  attendance  of  graud 
jurors ;  and  if  any  are  returned  wlio  are 
not  qualified,  they  may  be  excluded  from 
the  panel ;  and  if  an  indictment  l)e  found 
by  persons  not  qualified,  the  accused  may 
except  to  it  on  this  account.  Thus  care- 
ful has  the  law  been,  in  the  original  selec- 
tion of  grand  jurors,  who  are  supposed, 
and  indeed  required,  to  be  men  of  integri- 
ty, impartiality  and  intelligence,  and  above 
all  just  objection.  And  thus  a  body  of 
men,  brought  together  for  the  occasion, 
and  for  tiiat  only,  are  placed  between  the 
government  and  the  citizen,  as  a  shield 
a^inst  oppresnou  and  injury,  and  to 
afford  a  reasonable  protection  to  him,  if 
he  be  not  justly  suspected  of  a  crime. — 
\,  ^  to  Petty  or  Petit  Juries^  or,  as  tiiey 
are  sometimes  called,  TVaverse  Juries, 
These  conost,  as  has  been  already  said,  of 
12  persons,  and  no  more,  for  the  trial  of  all 
criminal  offences,  and  of  all  issues  of  foct 
in  civil  cases  at  the  common  law.  There 
are  some  peculiar  modes  of  trial  by  jury 
in  England,  where  a  larger  number  than 
12  is  rec^uued,  which  may  be  called  the 
extraordmary  trial  by  jury ;  as,  for  instance^ 
a  ffrand  assize  for  the  trial  of  issues  in 
wnts  of  right,  which  consists  of  4  knights 
and  12  other  persons;  and  the  juiy  of 
attaint,  to  convict  a  fomier  jury  of  a  cor- 
rupt verdict,  which  consists  of  24  juronu 
But  these  modes  of  trial  are,  at  present^ 
wholly  disused  in  America ;  and,  in  Eng- 
land, that  of  a  jury  of  attaint  has  fallen 
into  neglect,  since  the  general  use  of  the 
remedy  of  moving  for  a  new  trial,  where 
the  verdict  is  unsatisfactory.  And  first, 
as  to  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases.  This 
is  generally  confined  to  issues  of  fact  in 
proceedings  at  common  law,*  as  contra- 
distinguished from  proceedings  in  equity 
and  admiralty.  When,  then,  the  parties 
have,  in  their  written  pleadings,  or  allega- 
tions, come  to  a  fact  which  is  denied  on  one 
side,  and  affinned  on  the  otiier,  in  a  regu- 
lar mode,  the  cause  is  said  to  be  a/  issuer 
and  the  fact  in  controversy  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  jury.  For  this  purpose,  in 
England,  a  precept  issues  to  the  sheriff 
of  the  proper  county,  requiring  him  to 
select  and  summon  to  the  court  at  which 
die  trial  is  to  be  had,  a  suitable  number 
of  jiuors,  for  the  trial  of  the  c^use ;  and 
he  accordingly  makes  return  of  the  names 
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of  the  jurors,  on  a  piece  of  parchment  or 
paper  (thence,  as  before  stated,  called  a 
panel),  who  are  compellable  to  attend  at 
the  time  and  place  appointed.  If  the 
sheriff  have  any  interest  in  the  case,  or  is 
not  impartial,  or  is  related  to  the  parties, 
the  jurors  are  selected  by  some  other 
proper  officer,  and  usually  by  the  coroner 
of  the  county.  The  qualifications  of  petty 
jurors  do  not  difier,  generally,  from  those 
required  as  to  grand  jurors,  their  duties 
beme  equally  important,  and  requiring 
cqum  intelligence.  When  the  cause  is 
called  for  tnal,  if  all  the  jurors  do  not 
appear,  or  any  of  them  are  justlv  objected 
to  and  set  aside  (of  which  we  snail  speak 
hereailer),  the  deficiency  may  be  supplied 
from  among  the  by-standers,  having  suit- 
able qualifications,  which  is  called  taking 
jurors  de  tdUbus  cireumstantibus,  from 
which  circumstance  the  persons  thus  se- 
lected are  denominated  talesmtn.  The 
jury,  being  thus  full,  and  above  objection, 
are  sworn  (severally  or  together,  according 
to  the  local  usage  in  each  state)  well  and 
truly  to  try  the  issue  between  the  parties, 
and  a  true  verdict  to  give  "  according  to 
the  evidence**  (or  ^^  according  to  the  law 
and  the  evidence  given  them,^  by  the  local 
usage  of  some  states).  In  some  cases, 
special  juries  are  allowed  to  be  selected, 
in  a  particular  mode,  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  particular  causes;  in  other  cases, 
the  tnals  are  by  a  jury  chosen  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner,  and  thence  called  a  common 
jury.  But  these  distinctions  are  unknown 
in  some  of  the  states  of  America,  though 
they  are  veiy  important  in  the  practice  in 
England.  After  the  jury  is  sworn,  the 
cause  is  then  tried  in  open  court,  the  evi- 
dence is  offered,  and  the  wimesses  pub- 
licly sworn  and  examined  in  the  presence 
of  the  judges,  the  counsel  on  each  side, 
the  jury,  and  all  other  persons  in  attend- 
ance. The  question,  whether  any  evi- 
dence is  competent  to  be  given  to  the  jury, 
is,  if  any  objection  is  m»ie,  first  decided 
by  the  court  If  rejected^  it  is  never  heard 
by  the  jury ;  if  admitted,  it  is  tlien  read, 
or,  if  given  by  a  witness,  he  is  then  ex- 
amined before  the  jury.  The  party  who 
calls  a  witness  first  examines  him,  and  he 
is  then  liable  to  be  cross-examined  by  tlie 
other  side ;  £md  if  any  question  is  asked, 
which  either  party  deems  improper,  the 
opinion  of  the  court  is  taken  on  it  before 
the  witness  is  allowed  to  give  his  answer. 
So,  also,  it  is,  in  respect  to  any  written  evi- 
dence or  document  offered  at  the  trial. 
And  if  eitlier  pany  requests  it,  the  judge 
who  presides  at  the  trial  makes  a  note,  in 
writing,  of  the  objection,  so  that  the  party 


may  avail  himself  of  it  afterwards,  upon  a 
motion  for  a  new  trial,  or  by  a  writ  of 
error,  in  a  suitable  manner.  Before  the 
evidence  is  offered,  the  counsel  for  the 
party  who  opens  the  cause,  on  each  side, 
makes  a  short  introduction,  stating  the 
case,  the  points  in  controversy,  and  the 
fiicts  which  he  expects  to  prove,  so  that 
the  jury  nuiy  more  clearly  understand  the 
bearing  of  the  evidence,  as  it  is  produced. 
After  ail  the  evidence  is  gone  through,  the 
counsel  on  each  side  argue  the  case  to  the 
jury,  at  large,  commenting  upon  every 
part  of  it,  and  each  insisting  upon  a  ver- 
dict in  his  favor.  If  any  questions  of  law 
arise  (as  in  most  instances  they  do),  the 
judge  is  requested,  and  is  bound,  publicly 
to  state  his  opinion  on  all  the  points  of 
law  applicable  to  it.  This  he  ordinarily 
does  in  summing  up  the  case,  after  the 
arguments  of  the  counsel  are  over;  but  he 
may  do  it  before,  if  he  chooses.  When 
the  arguments  are  finished,  the  presiding 
judge,  in  England^  and  in  most  of  the 
states  in  America,  proceeds  to  address  the 
jury,  stating  to  them  the  questions,  re- 
capitulatmg  the  evidence,  and  comment- 
ing on  it  in  such  a  manner  as  he  deems 
correct,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
jury  to  understand  it  well,  and  to  apply 
the  law  properly  to  it  In  the^  addresses;, 
he  often  fieely  expresses  his  opinion  as  to  the 
weight  of  evidence,  the  sufinciency  of  the 
proofs,  the  force  of  particular  objections, 
and  the  comments  of^the  counsel.  But,  it 
being  a  principle  of  law,  that  the  iuiy  is  to 
respond  as  to  matters  of  fact,  and  the  judges 
as  to  matters  of  law  (ai  qwegtionts  jacti 
respondent  jiaraiorta,  ad  qwKsHones  leg%s  rt- 
gpondentjwHces),  it  is  always  understood, 
tfiat  these  comments  on  matters  of  fact  are 
not  binding  on  the  jury,  and  that  tiiey  are 
^ven  solely  with  a  view  of  enabling  the 
jury  to  exercise  tlieir  fimctions  more  per- 
fectly, and  that  the  jury  are  at  liberty  to 
disregard  them  if  they  please.  But,  gen- 
erally speaking,  they  do  receive  great 
weight  fiom  the  jury,  who  naturally  place 
confidence  in  the  judges,  from  their  talents, 
experience  and  impartiality,  and  therefore, 
unless  the  iudge  obviously  exhibits  some 
improprieties,  or  betrays  some  unjustifi- 
able feeling,  they  consicter  him  as  a  friend, 
aiding  and  assisting  them  in  their  duty; 
and,  his  addresses  being  always  in  public, 
and  open  to  the  criticism  of  the  public,  as 
well  as  of  the  profession,  it  rarely  occuib 
that  bis  conduct  Ls  deemed  exceptionable. 
Still  the  jury  have  a  right  to  form,  and 
do  form,  an  independent  jud^ent  upon 
matters  of  fact;  and  their  judgment  ib 
often  conclusive.     After  the  judge  haft 
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finished  his  summaiy,  the  jury  withdraw 
into  a  private  room,  where  they  are  kept 
together  for  the  purpose  of  deliberation, 
until  they  have  all  agreed  in  a  verdict 
{veredUtum)  upon  the  point  in  controversy. 
They  are  not  permitted  to  have  any  inter- 
courae  with  any  other  persons,  and  are 
allowed,  during  their  continuance  in  secret 
seasion,  to  have  only  such  food  and  other 
necessaries  as  are  indispensable.  Indeed, 
by  the  old  law,  they  were  to  be  kept  with- 
out meat,  drink,  fire  or  candle,  until  they 
were  agreed,  unless  by  permission  of  the 
court,  which  soon,  however,  became  almost 
a  matter  of  course.  When  they  are  agreed, 
they  come  into  open  court,  and,  their 
names  being  called,  they  deliver  in  their 
verdict,  which  is  recorded  by  the  proper 
officer,  who  then  reads  it  aloud  to  the 
jury,  and  asks  them  if  they  anee  to  it  as 
recorded,  to  which  they  all  publicly  assent 
If  either  party  doubts  it,  the  jurymen  are 
severally  asked  if  they  agree,  which  is 
called  poUmg  the  juiy.  Sometimes,  when 
the  ftciB  are  very  compticated,  or  involve 
questions  of  law  of  great  difficulty,  the 
juiy,  instead  of  finding  a  general  verdict, 
that  the  issue  of  fiict  is  /or  the  plaintiff  or 
for  the  defendant,  state  all  the  facts  at 
•  large,  and  ask  the  court  to  decide  upon 
those  &ctB,  whether  the  issue  ought  to  be 
found  for  the  plaintifiT  or  for  the  defendant. 
This  is  called  a  special  verdict  It  rarely 
oecurs  in  criminal  cases,  and  is  not  very 
common  in  civil  casea  But  the  juiy  are 
never  obliged  to  find  a  special  verdict,  and 
nuiy,  in  all  cases,  give  a  general  verdict,  if 
they  choose.  If  the  jury,  afier  being  kept 
together  a  considerable  time,  cannot  agree, 
they  are  usually  brought  into  court  by  the 
proper  ofiicer,  and  the  court,  if  their  difii- 
culry  is  about  any  matter  of  law,  often 
makes  additional  explanations.  But  if, 
after  every  reasonable  efibrt,  the  jury  con- 
tinue to  disagree,  they  are  discharged  by 
the  court,  and  the  cause  must  then  be  tried 
anew.  In  criminal  cases,  and  especially 
in  capital  cases,  the  court  with  great  reluc- 
tance allow  the  discharge  of  a  jury,  after 
the  cause  is  once  committed  to  them. — 
Neict,  as  to  the  trial  by  jury  in  criminal 
easts.  Here  the  qualifications  of  jurors 
do  not  differ  from  those  required  in  civil 
cases.  But  the  law,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent the  undue  influence  of  the  goveni- 
ment  in  die  selection  of  jurors,  and  the 
undue  prejudices  arising  from  public  opin- 
iouy  has  thrown  additional  guards  round 
the  party  accused.  He  is  not  only  entitled 
to  be  tried  by  good  and  lawful  men,  of  the 
neifffaborfaood  where  the  crime  is  alleged 
to  bc?e  been  committed,  but  to  be  con- 


fronted with  tlie  witntjjsc s,  and  to  Lave,  in 
capital  cases,  some  privilege,  which  are 
not  allowed  either  in  civil  cases  or  in 
ofifeuces  of  a  suboi*dinate  character.  And, 
in  the  first  place,  the  right  of  challenge, 
which,  though  it  exists  for  many  purposes 
in  civil  trials,  is  of  far  more  consequence 
and  extent  in  criminal  trials.  A  challenge 
is,  properly  speaking,  an  objection  or  ex- 
ception to  a  juror,  or  to  the  whole  jury, 
as  incompetent  to  sit  in  a  trial.  It  is  of 
two  sorts:  the  first  is  a  challenge  to  the 
array,  or  an  exception  to  the  whole  panel 
or  list  of  jurora,  as  tliey  are  arrayed  or  set 
in  order  by  the  slierifiT  in  his  return.  And 
it  may  be  taken  on  account  of  the  par- 
tiality of  the  sheriff,  when  he  selects  tlie 
jury,  or  of  some  default,  omission  or  ille- 
gah^  of  himself  or  of  some  other  officer 
or  functionary  concerned  in  arraying  or 
returning  the  panel.  These  exceptions 
are,  or  may  be,  various  in  tiieir  nature 
and  extent,  in  difiTerent  states;  and  the 
particular  exceptions,  at  the  common  law 
alone,  would  not,  independentiy  of  those 
provided  for  or  disallowed  by  statute,  be 
very  instructive.  This  challenge  may  be 
either  for  a  principal  cause  or  to  the  favor, 
the  former  of  which  is  founded  upon  posi- 
tive proof  or  presumption  of  impropriety ; 
the  latter  is  founded  upon  less  strong 
presumption  or  suspicion,  and  therefore 
properly  to  be  inquired  into,  or  to  be 
decided  by  the  sound  discretion  of  the 
triers.  Secondly,  tlie  other  sort  of  chal- 
lenge (which  also  may  be  for  a  principal 
cause  or  to  the  favor)  is  a  challenge  to  the 
polls,  that  is,  an  exception  to  particular 
jurors,  answering  in  some  degree  to  the 
rtcusaiio  judicis  of  the  civil  and  canon 
law.  Challenges  to  the  polls,  at  common 
law,  have  been  reduced  to  four  sorts: 

1.  Challenge  propter  honoris  respedum,  or 
in  respect  to  nobility  ;  as,  if  a  lord  or  peer 
of  the  realm  in  England  be  einpanneled 
on  a  jury,  he  may  be  challenged  by  either 
party,  or  may  challenge  himself.  This 
cause,  of  course,  does  not  exist  in  the 
U.  States,  where  we  have  no  nobility. 

2.  Challenge  propter  defectum,  or  for  want 
of  proper  qualifications  ;  as  if  a  person 
be  an  alien  or  a  slave ;  or  in  cases  where 
he  is  required  to  be  a  freeholder,  if  he  is 
not  such ;  or  is  not  of  a  suitable  age,  as  a 
minor  ;  or  is  a  female,  for  females  are  not 
allowed  to  be  jurors ;  or  is  convict  of  an 
infamous  crime,  or  is  otherwise  disquali- 
fied. 3.  Challenge  propter  ajfkctwn,  for 
suspicion  of  bias  or  paruality.  This  may 
be  a  principal  challenge,  or  to  the  favor. 
It  is  a  principal  challenge,  as  has  been 
abeady  stated,  when  there  is  pregnant 
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proof  or  presurnptioo  of  partiality  or  of 
malice,  as  that  a  juror  is  of  kindred  to 
either  party  (at  the  common  law,  in  the 
ninth  degrde);  that  he  has  already  pre- 
judged the  cause,  as  an  arbitrator ;  that  he 
iias  an  interest  in  the  cause ;  that  he  has 
taken  money  for  his  verdict ;  that  he  has 
formerly,  as  a  juror,  tried  the  same  cause ; 
that  he  is  the  servant,  master,  attorney  or 
counsel  of  one  of  the  parties.  A  chal- 
lenge to  the  polls  for  favor  (which  sup- 
poses a  doubt  of  impartiality)  is  where  the 
partv  has  no  princi(Mil  cause  of  challenge, 
but  has  suspicion  of  favor,  and  offers  cir- 
cumstances in  support  of  such  suspicion. 
In  such  a  case,  the  validity  of  the  objec- 
tion is,  by  the  common  law,  left  to  the 
determination  of  triers^  whose  office  it  is 
to  decide  whetlier  the  juror  who  is  ob- 
iectcd  to  is  favorable  or  unfavorable,  or, 
ratlicr,  whether  he  stand  indifferent  be- 
tween the  parties.  The  triers,  in  case  the 
first  man  called  as  a  juror  is  challenged, 
are  two  indifferent  persons,  named  by  the 
court ;  and  if  they  try  one  man,  and  find 
him  indifferent,  he  Is  sworn,  and  then  he 
and  the  two  first  triers  try  the  next  who  is 
objected  to ;  and  when  a  second  is  found 
indifferent,  those  two  who  are  sworn  as 
jurors  become  the  triers  of  all  the  others 
who  are  objecte<l  to,  in  lieu  of  the  two 
triers  first  chosen.  This  course  of  pro- 
ceeding is  still  common  in  England  and 
in  several  of  the  U.  States.  But  in  other 
of  the  states,  the  usual  course  is  for  the 
court  to  decide  upon  the  indifferency  of 
the  persons  objected  to  as  jurors.  4.  Chal- 
lenge propter  delictum^  or  on  account  of 
some  crime,  of  which  the  person  called  as 
a  juror  has  been  ^ilty,  and  which  imports 
a  disability  and  discredit  as  a  juror.  This 
applies  to  cases  of  a  capital  nature,  and 
other  infamous  crimes,  such  as  treason, 
felony,  peijurj^',  conspiracy,  and  other  spe- 
cies of  the  crimen  fcdsL  A  person  called 
as  a  juror  may  be  called  to  say  the  truth 
(whence  he  is  said  to  be  interrogated  voir 
dirty  veritatem  dicert)  in  respect  to  such 
causes  of  challenge  as  are  not  to  his  dis- 
credit or  dishonor ;  but  he  cannot  be 
called  uiK>n  to  acknowledge  himself  guilty 
of  any  crime,  or  other  thing  which  ren- 
dei-s  him  infamous.  These  are  all  the 
causes,  strictly  speaking,  of  challenge  by 
tiie  parties.  But  many  {Msrsons  are  en- 
titled to  be  excused  from  serving  on  juries, 
and,  on  tliis  account,  may  plead  the  excuse 
lor  themselves,  though  the  parties  may  not 
take  the  exception.  Among  tliese  are 
maffistrates,  aged  persons,  and  persons 
holding  particular  offices,  and  others  hav- 
ing special  exemptiooflL    The  challeDgea 


above  mentioned  equally  apply  to  civil 
and  criminal  cases.  But  in  nivor  of  life, 
in  capital  trials,  the  accused  is  indulged 
the  pnvilege  of  challenging  a  certain  num- 
ber of  persons,  called  as  jurors,  without 
assigning  any  cause ;  and  this  privilege  is 
thence  called  the  right  ofperetnptonf  chal- 
lenge. This  is  a  provision  founded  in  great 
humanity  and  tenderness  towards  persona 
capitally  accused.  The  reasons  com- 
monly assigned  for  it  arc,  1.  that  every 
person  is  liable  to  strong  dislikes  and 
prejudices,  in  respect  to  particular  persons, 
merely  from  their  appearance,  manners 
and  gestures,  although  they  are  strangers 
to  him,  and  that  even  a  caprice  or  feeling 
of  this  kind  may,  in  the  course  of  the 
trial,  emban-ass  the  party  in  his  defence ; 
2.  that  upon  a  challenge  for  cause  shown, 
the  reason  may  prove  insufficient,  and,  if 
tlie  party  had  no  right  of  peremptory 
challenge,  he  might  be  tried  by  a  juror 
who,  from  the  very  cuncumstance  of  being 
objected  to,  might  conceive  a  prejudice 
against  tlie  accused.  On  these  accounts, 
he  is  at  liberty  to  challenge  tlie  juror 
peremptorily,  after  he  has,  for  an  insufii- 
cient  reason,  challenged  him  for  cause; 
and,  as  the  object  of  ful  trials  is  to  allow  a 
fair  and  full  defence,  the  accused  ought,  « 
at  least,  to  have  his  wishes  consulted  so 
far  as  to  exclude  those  whom  be  distrusts 
in  the  first  instance.  But  as  it  is  obvious 
tliat  the  right  of  peremptory  challenge,  if 
not  limited  by  some  known  boundary, 
might  forever  prevent  a  trial,  the  law  has 
fixed  a  definite  number,  to  which  the 
fmrty  is  confined .  The  common  law  fixed 
this  number  at  35,  or  one  short  of  three 
full  juries ;  and  that  still  remains  the  rule 
in  all  trials  for  treason.  But  in  otlier  can- 
ital  offences,  the  right  is  now  generally 
restrained,  by  statute,  to  20,  botli  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  If  a  person  attempts 
to  challenge  l)eyond  tlus  number,  his 
challenge  is  disregarded.  If,  by  reason  of 
peremptory  or  other  challenges,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  jurors  are  not  found,  tales- 
men are  appointed,  as  in  civil  cases.  If 
several  persons  are  tried  at  the  same  time, 
upon  one  indictment,  each  one  is  entided 
to  his  full  number  of  challenges,  and  one 
may  challenge  a  juror  not  objected  to  by 
the  others,  and  he  must  be  excluded  alto- 
gether ;  for  every  juryman  must  be  above 
any  objection  by  any  of  the  persons  tried. 
We  have  dius  rar  treated  of  challenges  by 
the  party  accused.  The  government  has, 
strictly,  no  right  to  challenge,  except  for 
cause  shown;  but  for  cause  shown  the 
government  may  either  challenge  the 
array,  or  the  polls,  in  the  same  maimer  as 
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m  privalie  person.  However,  it  is  usual,  at 
least  in  Kngland,  if  a  juror  is  objected  to 
by  the  government,  not  to  call  upon  the 
liovemment  to  show  cause  until  the  panel 
is  gone  through,  and  then,  if  sufficient 
juro»  are  not  found  and  sworn,  the  cause 
of  the  challenge  may  be  inquired  into; 
for,  if  there  is  a  full  jury  without  the  per- 
sons objected  to  by  the  government,  there 
is  no  strong  reason  to  insist  upon  their 
being  sworn,  although  no  good  c^use  has 
been  shown.  There  are  some  other  pro- 
visions fiivorable  to  prisoners  accused  of 
capital  offences,  and  especially  of  political 
onences,  which  deserve  notice.  In  Eng- 
land, in  cases  of  treason,  the  prisoner  is 
entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  indictment  five 
days  before  his  arraignment  for  trial,  and 
a  copy  of  the  panel  of  jurors  who  are 
summoned,  and  their  professions  and 
places  of  abode,  ten  days  before  his  trial, 
and  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  witnesses  to 
be  produced  against  him,  the  like  length 
of  time  before  the  trial.  He  is  also  en- 
titled, at  the  expense  of  the  government, 
to  have  witnesses  summoned  m  his  behalf, 
to  establish  his  defence,  and  to  have  coun- 
sel assigned  to  assist  him  in  his  defence. 
In  America,  in  cases  of  treason,  similar 
provisions  in  substance  exist,  with  a  differ- 
ence only  in  respect  to  the  len|;th  of  time 
allowed  for  the  copy  of  the  mdictment, 
and  lists  of  jurora  and  witnesses.  And  in 
loany  of  the  states,  an  equally  humane 
provision  exists  in  respect  to  all  other 
GI^>ital  offences.  By  the  laws  of  the 
U.  States,  the  prisoner  is  entided  to  have 
eounsel  assigned  to  liim,  and  to  have  his 
witnesses  summoned  at  the  expense  of  the 
government,  in  all  capital  cases.  In  cases 
of  treason,  a  copy  of  the  indictment  is 
required  to  be  dehvered  three  days  before 
the  arraignment,  and  also  a  copy  of  the 
list  of  jurors  and  wimesses  summoned  by 
the  government,  three  days  before  his 
trial.  In  other  capital  cases,  the  tune  is 
two  days,  instead  of  three.  The  right  to 
employ  counsel  iti  defence,  is  also  secured 
to  all  persons  accused  of  anv  crimes  in  the 
U.  States.  But  in  England,  it  is  confined 
to  cases  of  treason,  and  to  mere  misde- 
meanors. In  capital  cases,  not  of  treason^ 
counsel  are  not  permitted  to  be  employed 
io  England,  except  in  areuing  questions 
of  law.  The  quaint  and  uusatis&ctory 
reason  given  for  this  exclusion  is,  that  the 
judges  are  counsel  for  the  prisoner, — a 
reason  which,  if  good  in  any,  is  sufficient 
in  all  cases.  But  there  is  more  of  specious- 
nesB  than  of  truth  in  the  remark;  for, 
tliough  the  judges  ought  to  take  care  that 
the  prisoner  has  a  ^r  and  impartial  trial, 
voip.  VII,  25 


it  is  impossible  that  they  can  act  as  coun- 
sel for  the  prisoner  exclusively;  and  the 
importance  of  counsel,  exclusively  for  the 
prisoner,  is  admitted  in  all  cases  of  treason. 
Why  not  equally  so  in  other  capital  cases? 
Such  is  a  very  general  outline  of  the  trial 
by  jury  under  the  common  law.  It  is 
deemed  of  immense  value  in  England, 
and  among  the  dearest  riffhts  of  the  peo-  ] 
pie.  In  America,  it  is  quite  as  dear,  and  is 
deemed  of  such  high  importance,  that  the 
right  to  a  trial  by  jury,  in  all  criminal 
cases,  is  secured  by  the  constitution  of 
every  state  in  the  Union,  and  is  also  pro- 
vided for,  in  all  civil  cases  at  common 
law,  where  the  amount  in  controversy  is 
of  any  considerable  value.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  U.  States  has  provided,  *^  that 
the  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of 
impeachment  shall  be  by  juiy ;  and  such 
trial  shall  be  had  in  the  state  where  the 
said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed. 
But  when  not  committed  witliia  any  state, 
the  trial  shall  bef  at  such  place  or  places  as 
the  congress  may  by  law  have  directed." 
And  farther,  '*that  no  person  shall  be 
convicted  of  treason,  unless  on  the  testi- 
mony of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt 
act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court." 
And  again,  "^  that  no  person  shall  be  held 
to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infa- 
mous crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or 
indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in 
oases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces, 
or  in  the  miutia  when  in  actual  service  in 
time  of  war  or  public  danger.  Nor  shall 
any  person  be  subject,  for  the  same  of* 
fence,  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life 
or  limb ;  nor  shall  he  be  compelled,  in  any 
criminal  case,  to  l)e  a  wimess  against  him- 
self nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law." 
And  again,  *^  that  in  all  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to 
a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial 
jury  of  the  smte  and  district  wherein  the 
crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which 
district  shall  have  been  previously  ascer- 
tained by  law ;  and  to  be  infonned  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be 
confronted  with  the  wimesses  against  him ; 
to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining 
wimesses  in  liis  favor;  and  to  have  the 
assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence." 
And  again,  *^  that  in  suits  at  common  law, 
where  the  value  in  controversr^  shall 
exceed  twenty  dollars,  tlie  right  of  a  trial 
by  jury  shall  be  preserved ;  and  no  fact, 
once  tried  by  a  jury,  shall  be  otherwise  re- 
examined in  any  court  of  tlie  U.  States 
tlian  according  to  the  rules  of  tlie  common 
law."    Provisions  of  a  similar  nature,  in 
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substance,  will  be  found  in  most,  if  not  in 
all,  the  state  constitutions  of  the  Union. 
They  demonstrate  the  extreme  jealousy 
of  the  people  of  the  right  of  trial  bv  juiy, 
and  their  extreme  solicitude  to  place  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  passions,  and 
prejudices,  and  political  ob|ects,  of  those 
who,  as  rulers,  may  be  called  at  any  time 
to  administer  the  government.  This 
strong  attachment  to  the  trial  by  jury, 
both  in  England  and  America,  ailer  tlie 
experience  of  it  for  centuries,  furnishes  no 
small  argument  in  favor  of  its  efficacy  as  a 
security  of  right,  and  a  redress  of  wrougB. 
It  is  perpetiudiy  spoken  of  as  the  palla- 
dium of  our  public  rights  and  liberties ; 
and  in  all  the  various  fluctuations  of  pub- 
lic opinions,  it  has  remained  untouched 
and  unsuspected.  It  is  not  Buq>ri8ing  that 
those,  who  know  it  only  in  theory,  or  who 
at  present  see  the  administration  of  its 
powers  and  duties  in  a  very  imperfect 
state  in  the  civil  law  countries,  or  who 
are  accustomed  to  a  jurisprudence  foreign 
to  its  principles,  should  entertain  doubts 
of  its  advantages,  and  should  feel  a  deep 
sense  of  its  defects.  The  first  part  of  this 
article  sliows  how  difficult  it  has  been 
found  to  transfer  to  France  the  trial  by 
jury,  and  u>  administer  it  with  the  same 
beneficial  efiects  as  in  England.  The 
errors  in  France  may  have  resulted,  in 
part,  from  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
courts,  as  well  as  of  the  juries,  from  tlie 
novelty  of  this  mode  of  trial,  and  their 
want  of  experience  in  the  management  of 
it.  Perhaps,  too,  there  may  be  something 
in  the  otlier  institutions  of  France,  or  in 
the  temperament  and  character  of  the 
people,  which  may  disturb  its  proper  ope- 
ration. It  may  be  useful  for  us,  before 
concluding  this  article,  to  review  some  of 
the  grounds  on  which  the  trial  by  iury  has 
been  hitherto  vindicated,  and  to  glance  at 
some  of  the  defects  which  it  is  supposed 
to  involve,  as  well  as  at  some  of  the 
objections  to  which  it  is  supposed  to  be 
liable — Fas  est  et  ab  hosU  docerL  And, 
in  die  first  place,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
contend  that,  as  an  instrument  of  public 
or  private  justice,  it  is  an  institution  abso- 
lutely perfect ;  that  it  is  incapable  of 
abuse;  or  that  it  never  occasions  error. 
That  would  be  to  require  of  it  what 
belongs  to  no  human  institution  whatso- 
ever. Every  work  of  man  is,  by  his  very 
nature,  imperfect.  Every  form  of  govern- 
ment involves  some  inconveniences,  and 
errors,  and  abuses.  Every  effort  to  ad- 
minister justice  must  necessarily  fall  short 
of  ijerfect  correctness,  fit>m  defects  of  evi- 
ileuce,  from  the  iufumity  of  judges^  from 


the  wrong  biases  of  himian  ophuon,  from 
errors  in  reasoning,  from  ignorance,  and 
passion,  and  prejudice,  independently  of 
all  intentional  wrong,  or  corrupt  motives, 
or  malice,  or  dishonesty,  or  deliberate 
baseness.  The  only  question  is,  what,  on 
the  whole,  is  the  best  means  of  adminis- 
tering justice,  taking  human  naturo  as  it 
is,  and  human  infirmity  as  it  must  ever 
operate.  If  crimes  are  to  be  tried  and 
punished,  if  rights  are  to  be  enforced  and 
wrongs  redressed  by  judicial  tribunals, 
what  is  the  best  structuro  of  the  institu- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  tri^  and  decision  ? 
There  seems  to  be  but  a  narrow  oircle  of 
means,  out  of  which  the  choice  is  to  be 
made.  Shall  the  tribunal  be  composed 
of  executive  officers  of  the  government, 
or  of  judges^ppointed  by  the  government 
for  each  case,  or  of  judges  holding  their 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government  ? 
Or  shall  the  tribunal  be  comjposed  of 
judges  holding  their  offices  pennanently, 
and  independently  of  the  government? 
Or  shall  the  tribunal  be  composed  of 
jurors  chosen  at  large,  cro  hoc  viccj  or 
chosen  permanently  for  that  duty,  without 
any  previous  qualifications  of  legal  eiqpe- 
rience,  learning  or  superior  ability  ?  And 
if  so,  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  shall 
they  be  chosen?  Or  shall  the  tribunal 
be  of  a  mixed  character,  composed  of 
judges  learned  in  the  law,  permanent  in 
rank  and  station,  and  of  jurors  selected 
for  the  occasion  in  an  impartial  manner, 
and  the  trial  be  had  before  the  jud^ 
expounding  the  law,  and  the  juries  decid- 
ing the  fiicts?  In  cases  of  crimes,  the 
object  is  to  protect  the  innocent  and  to 
punish  the  guilty.  Where  does  the  dan- 
ger chiefly  arise?  In  political  accusa- 
tions, the  government  not  only  is  a  party, 
but  has  a  strong  motive  to  produce  con- 
viction. In  other  cases,  it  may  not  have 
so  strong  a  motive,  but  it  may  be  subject 
to  influences  of  an  equally  fetal  charaoter. 
If  the  king  or  other  executive,  or  officers 
selected  by  him  for  that  purpose  pro  hoc 
vtce,  are  to  decide  upon  tlie  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  party,  according  to  their  own 
discretion  and  such  proofs  as  are  satis&c- 
tory  to  themselves,  there  is  no  security  what- 
soever against  unjust  convictions.  The 
decision  will  be  ai{>itraiy,  and  according  to 
the  will  of  the  prince  or  his  favorites,  or 
according  to  state  policy,  or  perhaps  pub- 
lic prejudice,  actuated  by  strong  resent- 
ment If  the  trial  be  by  judges  solely 
appointed  by  the  government,  and  holding 
their  offices  permanendy,  there  may  be 
dangers  arising  from  other  and  different 
sources,  from  their  political  opinionsy  from 
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tbeir  state  interests,  from  their  irresponsi- 
bifity  to  public  opiiiion,  and  from  influ- 
ences of  cliaracter  and  profession,  which 
hisensibiy  warp  the  judgment  If  the  tri- 
al be  by  permanent  jurors,  there  will  be 
still  greater  dangers  from  their  want  of  the 
proper  learning,  and  general  weight  of 
character,  added  to  the  other  objections. 
So  that  any  of  the  proposed  substitutes  does 
not  furnish  more  safety  or  certainty,  in  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice,  than  that 
of  a  trial  by  jury.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
trial  by  jui^',  as  known  to  the  common  law, 
aflbrds  some  checks  upon  arbitrary  pow- 
er, and  enliste  many  just  feelings  and  rea- 
sonable guards  against  oppression.  1 .  The 
jurors  are  select^  from  die  mass  of  intel- 
ligent citizens,  of  suitable  qualifications, 
and  of  the  same  rank,  and  having  the  same 
general  interests,  as  the  accus^.  They 
are  not  permanently  employed,  and  have 
no  common  connexion  with  each  other, 
and  no  habits  of  fixed  cooperation.  They 
are,  or  may  be,  strangers  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  accused,  until  the  moment  when 
they  are  empanneled.  They  are  subject 
to  no  reasonable  exception,  either  in  point 
of  character  or  influence,  for  that  would 
exclude  them,  at  the  will  of  the  accused. 
They  are  subject  to  the  same  laws,  and 
liable  to  the  same  prosrcution,  asthe  party 
on  trial,  and  therefore  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  ^mpathlze  with  him.  2l  The 
trial  is  had  in  open  court,  before  judges 
who  hold  their  oflices  permanently,  and 
who  are  bound  to  administer  the  law,  and 
to  give  their  opinions  publicly  to  the  jury. 
From  the  moment  that  the^  are  empan- 
neled, they  are  excluded  nom  all  inter- 
course with  every  person  except  what 
takes  place  in  open  court ;  and  their  sub- 
sequent deliberations  are  private  and  se- 
cret 3.  They  are  under  oath  to  decide 
the  case  upon  the  evidence  ffiven  in  open 
court  No  testimony  can  be  heard  by 
them,  except  what  is  admitted  and  cle- 
livered  in  open  court ;  sq  that  the  court, 
the  counsel,  and  the  by-standere,  have  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  every  part  of  it 
Thus  die  whole  pubUc  become  the  ulti- 
mate judges  of  the  esncerity  and  justice 
of  tbeir  verdict  4.  If  they  find  a  verdict 
against  the  party,  an^  there  has  been  any 
error  of  law  or  feet,  or  any  mi»:onduct  in 
the  jury,  the  court  will  grant  a  new  trial ; 
but  if  they  acquit  him,  there  can  be  no 
new  trial,  for  the  law  will  not  allow  a  man 
to  be  twice  put  on  trial  for  the  same 
ofience,  and  thus  his  life,  liberty  or  limb 
be  put  in  jeopardy.  Here  we  see  the  hu- 
manity of^  the  common  law,  which  leans 
in  favor  of  the  accused,  and  disables  the 


government  fifom  practising  oppression 
upon  any  citizen,  by  successive  vindictive 
prosecutions.  5.  Again,  if  the  evidence 
18  doubtful,  the  party  is  entitled  to  an 
acquittal,  and  the  court  will  so  direct  the 
jury ;  for  the  common  law  will  not  toler- 
ate that  any  man  should  be  punished, 
unless  there  be  satis&ctory  proote  of  guih 
to  the  minds  of  13  of  his  peers  or  equals. 
6w  Jt  has  been  said  that  the  fects  are  often 
complicated,  and  the  guilt  is  compounded 
partly  of  facts  and  partly  of  law.  This  is 
true ;  but  here  again  the  wisdom  of  the 
common  law  has  provided  that  the  judges 
shall  state  to  the  jury  what  the  law  is,  as 
applicable  to  the  various  postures  of  the 
facts,  as  thev  may  find  them.  Tbey  are 
also  generally  assisted  b^  the  arguments 
of  the  counsel  on  each  Bide„  in  arranging 
and  comparing  the  fiicts ;  and  the  judge, 
in  his  summing  up  of  the  evidence,  brings 
the  whole  in  review,  and  points  out  to 
them  the  bearings  of  every  pert,  and  strips 
off  the  fidse  glosses,  if  any,  which  have 
been  made  by  counsel.  But  he  still  leaves 
them  to  decide  upon  it  according  to  their 
own  conscientious  belief  of  it  7.  It  is 
said  that  the  aivuraents  of  counsel  may 
deceive  them,  and  blind  them  to  the  truth. 
But  the  answer  is,tiiat  they  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  hear  the  opposite  side,  and 
tiiot,  generally,  the  judg^  assist  them, 
when  there  is  aiiy  attempt  to  misstate  die 
evidence,  by  referring  to  their  own  notes 
of  it,  as  given  in  open  court  And  from 
long  habits,  and  experience  in  human  life, 
jurymen  learn  to  disregard  the  mere  ef- 
forts of  eloquence,  and,  under  a  sense  of 
their  religious  and  social  obligations;  con- 
suh  the  real  truth  and  justice  of  the  case. 
Would  there  be  more  security  if  no  coun- 
sel were  allowed  ?  No  person  will  say  so. 
8.  It  is  also  said  that  the  judges  may  have 
an  undue  influence  with  the  jury.  This 
is  certainly  possible,  and  has  actually  oc- 
curred in  corrupt  times.  In  the  case  of 
chief-justice  Jefireys,  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  part  of  the  article,  it  should  be 
remembered  tliat  he  held  his  office  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  and  not,  as  the 
judges  of  England  now  hold,  during  good 
behavior,  or  life.  He  was  a  devoted  par- 
tisan of  the  crown,  and  has  become  infa- 
mous bv  his  corrupt  administration  of  the 
law.  But  it  should  be  considered,  that 
the  jury  could  scareelv  have  been  free 
from  improper  biases  of  some  sort,  other- 
wise they  could  not  have  found  a  verdict 
against  the  accused.  In  our  day,  and,  in- 
deed, at  any  time  since  the  arbitrary  times 
of  king  James  II  and  the  revolution  of 
1688,  such  conduct  in  a  judge  would  be 
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sure  to  m^et  with  universal  reproba^on^ 
and  would  generally  produce  an  acquittal 
of  the  prisoner,  and  a  public  impeachment 
of  the  judge.  Nay,  it  is  well  known,  that 
fwch  is  the  jealousy  of  juries  in  tliis  par- 
ticular, that  any  undue  interference  or 
solicitude  for  conviction,  exliibited  on  the 
part  of  a  judge,  would  destroy  his  influ- 
ence, and  produce  an  opposite  verdict 
It  is  his  supposed  impartiality  that  gives 
weight  to  his  opinion;'  and  the  juty 
know  that  they  have  a  right  to  disregard 
it,  if  they  please.  9.  It  is  said,  that  juries 
nuiy  be  influenced  by  improper  motives, 
and  sometimes  disregard  tlie  law,  and 
give  a  false  verdict  This  is  possible,  and, 
indeed,  has  probably  sometimes  hap- 
pen^. But  ^e  occasions  are  rare ;  and 
where  there  is  a  suspicion  of  that  sort,  it 
always  injures  the  character  of  the  jury- 
men, and  subjects  them  to  public  scorn 
and  odium.  Generally,  juries  are  scrupu- 
lous in  respecting  the  law,  because  it  is 
the  only  protection  of  their  own  rights. 
Where  the  law  is  very  harsh,  and  the 
punishment  is  disproportioned  to  the  of- 
fence, they  have  sometimes  exhibited  a 
repugnancy  to  convict;  but  they  rarely 
have  acquitted  the  party,  unless  there' 
were  circumstances  of  great  doubt,  or  of 
great  mitigation ;  and  if  tlieir  conduct,  ui 
such  cases,  is  not  strictly  justifiable,  it  is 
generally  not  such  as  produces  any  re- 
proach, either  from  the  court  or  the  pub- 
lic. These  occasions,  however,  are  rare, 
and  constitute  exceptions  of  no  great  mo- 
ment in  the  general  administration  of  jus- 
tice. 10.  It  is  not  true,  as  is  sometimes 
sui^Mwed,  tliat  juries  are  ready  to  convict 
on  slight  proofi,  or  insufficient  evidence. 
Our  law  declares,  on  the  contrary,  that 
in  such  coses  tliey  ought  to  acquit  the 
party ;  and  it  is  always  laid  down  to  the 
juiy  by  the  court  Indeed,  the  judges,  in 
this  respect,  alwa^  act  as  counsel  ror  the 
prisoners,  and  give  their  advice  to  the 
juiy,  in  respect  to  every  reasonable  doubt 
in  the  eviaence.  There  are  so  many 
checks  upon  juries,  in  cases  of  this  sort, 
that  it  can  scarcely  happen,  that  an  unjust 
conviction,  at  least  by  the  improper  bias 
of  the  jury,  can  take  place.  If  there  be 
any  error,  it  is  usually  on  the  side  of  mercy. 
11.  It  is  objected,  that  the  jury  sometimes 
find  the  party  guilty  of  a  part,  and  not 
of  the  whole  o%nce,  as  of  manslaughter 
when  he  is  accused  of  murder.  Certainly 
the  jury  do  so ;  and  for  the  best  reason, 
that  the  law  requires  it  A  jury  ousht  not 
to  find  a  man  guilty  of  the  whole  of  a 
charge,  unless  it  is  wholly  proved.  If 
what  is  proved  amounts  to  a  crim^  of  the 


same  nature,  but  of  inferior  enormity,  or 
more  mitigated  than  what  is  charged,  tliey 
find  their  verdict  according  to  the  proofs, 
and  the  court  inflict  only  tlie  moderated 
punishment  And  any  other  course 
would  be  flagrant  injustice.  But  a  jury 
cannot,^  upon  a  trial  K>r  one  offence,  find  a 
man  guilty  of  another  offence,  not  of  the 
nature  of  the  one  charged ;  for  instance, 
upon  a  charge  of  murder,  they  cannot  find 
him  guilty  of  forgery ;  but  if  he  is  chareed 
with  stealing  two  watches,  they  may  find 
him  guilty  of  stealing  one  only.  12.  It  is 
also  objected,  that  juries  often  favor  crim- 
inals. But  this  is  not  generally  true, 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  law  favors 
them.  There  may  be  cases  of  a  populai* 
cast,  or  of  an^  odious  nature,  where  juries 
have  occasionally  shown  improper  biases 
for  the  accused ;  but  this  objection  applies 
to  all  tribimals,  and  is  founded  6n  human 
infirmity  generally.  Juries  do.  not,  even 
in  cases  of  tliis  sort,  often  depart  from 
their  duty ;  and  the  exceptions  are  so  few, 
that  they  are  seldom  felt  or  ur^  in  free 
governments.  IS.  But  an  objection  the 
most  pressed  by  those  who  are  not  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  the  trial  by  jury,  is, 
that  unanimity  is  required  in  pnmoimciDg 
a  verdict  of  acquittal  or  condemnatien. 
It  is  inic,  that  no  verdict  can  be  received, 
which  ha6  mn  the  assent  of  all  the  12 
jurors ;  and  there  ore  no  means  of  compel- 
ling an  assent ;  and  yet,  practically  speak- 
ing, few  cases  of  disagreement  occur,  ex- 
cept where  there  is  a  solid  foundation  for 
real  doubts  and  difficulties.  Unanunity  is 
more  common  than,  at  first  view,  might 
be  subjected.  In  the  first  place,  die  jury 
reason  with  each  other  upon  ail  doubtful 
points,  and  if  they  at  first  differ,  the  dif- 
ferences are  often  removed  by  fiirther  dis- 
cussion. Pride  of  opinion  is  not  enlisted 
on  either  side,  and  sometimes  each  re- 
cedes from  the  first  limits  of  his  own  opin- 
ion. In^e  next  place,  the  differences  of 
opinion  are  more  often  upon  infer^aces 
and  conclusions  firom  known  facts  than 
upon  the  facts  themselves ;  and  more  often 
upon  doubts  as  to  the  proper  application 
of  the  law  to  those  facts ;  and  still  more 
dflen  upon  mere  collateral  questions, 
where  there  is  no  common  standard  of 
measure,  qs  in  assessing  damages.  In 
criminal  cases,  fewer  difficulties  ordinarilj' 
arise  than  in  civil  cases,  because  doubte 
weigh  favorably  for  the  accused,  and  often 
produce  an  acquittal.  But,  after  all,  there 
is  not  probably  one  in  twenty  cases,  tried 
by  a  jury,  in  which  there  is  a  final  disa- 
greement ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  sure,  that 
a  decision  could  be  had  more  just  or  fair 
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by  requiring  a  majority',  or  any  other  num- 
ber, than  by  requiring  unanimity.  Tfa^ 
jurors  might  then  be  equally  divided,  or 
the  struggles  of  the  minority  to  prevent  a 
verdict  might  be  equally  violent  Most 
trials  give  rise  to  differences  on  several 
points ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  unanimity 
of  a  majority,  in  a  general  verdict,  must  be 
produced  in  the  same  manner  as  unanim- 
ity in  the  whole  jury.  But  the  best  an- 
swer to  the  objection  is,  that  experience 
is  in  &vor  of  requiring  unanimity  of  the 
whole  jury.  No  practical  evil  has,  as  yet, 
been  felt  from  the  rule.  And  it  is  no 
small  recommendation  of  it,  that  it  gives  a 
satisfaction  and  confidence  to  the  public 
mind,  in  England  and  the  U.  States,  that 
the  decision  of  a  mere  nruijority  could 
scarcely  ever  ^ive.  If  unanimity  is  less 
easily  obtained  in  France,  that  proves 
nothmg  as  to  the  value  of  tlie  principle 
elsewhei^.  The  failure  may  be  from  tlie 
novelty  of  the  trial  in  France,  or  from  the 
habits  and  character  of  the  people,  or  from 
the  impeHect  comprehension  oi  the  proper 
duties  of  the  judges  and  the  jury. — Most 
of  the  remarks  above  made  refer  especially 
to  juries  of  trial  in  criminal  cases;  but 
they  are,  in  a  great  degree,  applicable  to 
civil  cases  also.  It  remains  only  to  add,  that 
the  other  preliminary  guards,  interposed  by 
the  common  law  in  criminal  cases,  are  of 
inestimable  value  to  every  citizen.  He 
cannot  be  accused,  nor  be  brought  to  trial, 
unless  upon  an  indictment  found  by  a  grand 
jury.  He  is  thus  saved  from  prosecutions 
founded  in  malice,  hatred,  poUtical  opposi- 
tion, personal  feeling  and  popular  prejudice. 
The  government  cannot  toufch  him;  the 
people  cannot  make  him  the  victim  of  their 
jealousy  or  suspicion.  A  grand  jury  of 
incorruptible  and  impartial  men,  who  are 
his  equals,  must  first  accuse  him,  upon  the 
hearing  of  legal  proofs  and  6\yom  wit- 
nesses, before  he  can  be  called  to  answer 
for  any  offence.  12  men,  good  and  true 
{probi  d  legaka  hominea)^  must  concur  in 
the  indictment;  and  12  more  must  concur, 
upot\  his  trial,  in  asserting  his  guilt,  before 
he  can  be  punished.  When  liis  guilt  is 
ascertained,  the  punishment  rests,  not  in 
the  discretion  of  the  king,  or -of  the  gov- 
ernment, or  any  mere  executive  officer; 
it  is  to  be  declared  by  the  judges,  before 
whom  he  has  been  tried,  or  in  the  same 
court,  according  to  laws  previously  passed, 
and  regulating  the  nature  and  extent  of 
tlie  punishment.  It  is  not  too  much, 
then,  to  dfirm  that  the  trial  by  jury  is 
justly  the  boast  of  England  and  Amenca; 
and  we  may  hope  that,  by  the  goodness 
of  Providence  it  may  be  perpetual. 


JuRT,  Graro.  (Su  the  preceding  ar- 
tide.) 

JuRT-MAST ;  a  temporary  or  occamonal 
mast  erected  in  a  ship  in  the  place  of  one 
that  has  been  carried  away  by  tempest, 
battle,  &c.  Jury-masts  are  sometimes 
erected  in  a  new  ship,  to  navif[ate  ,  her 
down  a  river,  or  to  a  neighbonng  port, 
where  her  proper  masts  are  prepared  for 
her. 

Jus  (Latin)  signifies,  1.  that  which  is 
right  or  conformable  to  law ;  also  the  ob- 
lation which  the  law  imposes ;  2.  a  body 
of  laws,  decrees  and  usages ;  3.  a  man's 
privileges,  singly  or  collectively  ;  4.  the 
place  where  justice  is  administered;  5. 
the  power  which  oriffinatcs  from  the  law. 
Hence  the  word  is  of  very  frequent  use  in 
law. — Jus  divinum  is  that  which  is  ordered 
by  a  revelation,  in  contradistinction  to  that 
which  is  ordered  by  reason;  but  as  the 
right  must  be  one  and  tlie  same,  it  is  evi- 
dent tliat  the  distinction  exists  only  in  the 
fonn,  and  not  in  the  essence,  because  that 
which  is  ordered  by  our  reason  is  to  be 
referred  to  God,  as  its  origin,  equally  witli 
tljat  which  is  decreed  by  revelation.  A 
law  may  have  both  a  human  and  a  diviue 
origui ;  for  instance,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill." 
This  rule  may  be  adopted  because  it  is 
ordered  in  tlie  decalogue,  or  because  it  is 
the  dictate  of  reason,  and  is  established  by 
most  nations,  unacquainted  with  the  deca- 
logue. The  division,  however,  is  ratlier 
antiquated,  and  the  philosophical  lawyer 
will  refer  all  law  to  a  common  origin. 
(See  Thomasius,  De  Jure  Div.) — Jua  &Hi- 
cum  signified  the  lowest  degree  of  privi- 
leges einoyed  by  cities  under  the  Romans. 
"-^us  Lata,  or  jus  Latinumf  denoted  the 
privileges  granted  by  the  Romans  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Latium,  according  to  the 
various  significations  of  the  wora.  (See 
Latium,)  It  held  a  rank  between  the 
jus  Rattcum  and  the  jus  Bomanunk-^-'Jus 
^uxritium  {civiias  optima  lege,  Optimo  jurt) ; 
the  fullest  enjoyment  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship, the  privilege  and  obligations  of  Ro- 
man freebom  citizens,  including,  in  the 
flourishing  times  of  the  commonwealth, 
1.  public  privileges— ^t&ertoff  (security  of 
personal  liberty),  nvSiiia  (participation  in 
the  8er\-ice  of  the  legions),  census  (regis- 
tration on  the  list  of  property :  see  Cen- 
sus), jus  tribus  (the  incorporation  ui  a 
tribe),  jus  suffragtonan  (the  jus  Quiritiuin 
in  a  narrower  sense,  the  ri^ht  of  suf- 
frage), jus  honorum  (participation  in  pub- 
lic nonors).  Jus.  saerorum  (participation  in 
religious  celebrations,  sacra  pubUca  and 
nrivata)',  2.  private  privileges-;^  g«ni*- 
litatis  dagnaiioms  (the  privilege  of  fami- 
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\y  and  clan;  e.  g.  successio  and  tutela 
agnatorum},  jus  legttivii  doinmU  (the  priv- 
ilege of  lawful  property),  jtts  cormubio- 
runi  (privilege  of  lawful  marriage),  Jus 
patrium  (unlimited  power  over  the  per- 
sons and  property  oi  real  or  adopted  chil- 
dren). Heineccius  and  others  mention 
only  two  Jura  Quin'.,  and,  besides 
them,  jus  civitatis  or  cimlas  Romano. 
Conram  (De  Jure  Qmw*.  a  Civitate  Romor 
na  jum  diverso,  Helmstffidt,  1742,  4to.)  is 
of  a  different  opinion.  Still  different  is  the 
opinion  of  Cramer  (De  Juris  Qutri. 
et  Civitatis  Discrimine,  Kiel,  1803,  4to.). 
At  fdl  events,  the  jus  civitatis  was  of 
a  more  limited  character  tlian  the  Jxts 
^uiritium.  Thus  newly  admitted  citi- 
zens received  it 

JussiEU,  Antony  and  Bernard,  de ;  two 
brothers,  bom  at  Lyons,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  eminent  as 
physicians  and  botanists.— -^n/oTiy  made 
a  botanical  tour,  and  brought  from  Spain 
a  large  collection  of  plants.  After  this, 
he  wrote  upon  subjects  connected  with 
natural  history  and  medicine,  and  died 
in  1758,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  a^e, 
much  lamented,  on  account  of  his  phi- 
lanthropy.— Bernard,  born  in  1699,  was 
appointed  professor  of  botany  in  the  royal 
biotanical  garden.  We  are  indebted  to 
him  for  a  new  edition,  in  two  volumes, 
12mo.,  of  Toumefort's  History  of  Plants 
in  the  Neighborhood  of  Paris  (Histoire 
des  Plantes  qui  naisseni  aux  Emnrons  de 
Paris),  published  in  1725.  Jussieu's 
scholars  used  to  bring  him  flowera 
which  they  had  mutilated  or  compound- 
ed with  others,  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
his  knowledge,  and  he  always  recognised 
them  immediately.  Some  of  tliem  hav- 
ing made  the  same  experiment  on  Lin- 
naeus, he  said,  "GJod  or  your  teacher 
(Jussieu)  can  alone  answer  your  ques- 
tions." Jussieu,  after  having  been  a  long 
time  employed  upon  a  systematic  division 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  died  in  1777, 
aged  79.  Cuvier,  in  a  biographical  me- 
moir on  Richard,  calls  Bemai*d  de  Jussieu 
•*  the  most  modest,  and,  perhaps,  the  most 
profound  botanist  of  the  eighteendi  cen- 
tury, who,  although  he  scarcely  published 
any  thing,  is,  nevertheless,  tlie  inspiring  ge- 
nius of  modem  botanists." — Arttonv  Imu- 
rence  Jussieu,  nephew  of  Bernard,  bom 
at  Lyons,  in  1748,  physician,  member  of 
the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  and  of 
the  royal  medical  school,  made  a  report, 
in  18C4,  on  the  results  of  captain  Baudin's 
voyage  to  New  Holland.  In  the  anatomy 
of  plants,  he  has  distinguished  himself  by 
having  made  knovm  the  discovery  of  a 


sulistance  enclosed  in  the  kernel,  called  bj 
him  perispemuju 

Justice  of  the  Peace.  The  word 
Justice  is  applied  to  judicial  magistrates; 
as  Justices  of  such  a  court,  and,  iu  the 
English  laws,  justices  of  the  forest,  hun- 
dred, of  the  laborers,  &c. ;  and  hence  the 
appellauon  justice  of  the  peace — tliat  is,  a 
judicial  magistrate  inUusted  with  the 
conservation  of  tlie  peace.  A  great  port 
of  the  civil  officers  are,  ia  fact,  the  con- 
servators of  the  i)eace,  as  their  duty  is 
to  prevent  or  punish  breaches  of  the 
peace.  Thus  the  judges,  grand-jurymen, 
justices  of  the  peace,  mayors  and  alder- 
men of  municipal  corporations,  sherifik, 
coroners,  constaoles,  watchmen,  Und  all 
officers  of  the  police,  are  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing,  in  different  ways, 
crimes  and  disturbouces  of  the  peace  ot 
the  community,  or  for  arresting,  Jrying  and 
punishing  the  violators  of  the  uiws  aud 
ffood  order  of  society.  In  England  and  tho 
U.  States,  the  justice;  of  the  peace,  though 
not  high  m  rank,  is  an  officer  of  great 
importance,  as  the  hrst  judicial  proceed- 
ings are  had  before  hiiti  in  regard  to  ar- 
resting persons  accused  of  grave  offences ; 
and  his  jurisdiction  extends  to  trial  and 
adjudication  for  small  offences.  In  cose 
of  the  commission  of  a  crime  or  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  a  complaint  is  made  to  one 
of  these  magistrates.  If  he  is  satisfied 
with  the  evidence  of  a  commission  of 
some  offence,  the  cognizance  of  which 
belongs  to  him,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
arresting,  or  for  trying  tlie  party  accused, 
he  issues  a  warrant  directed  to  a  consta- 
ble, or  other  executive  officer  designated 
by  tho  law  for  this  purpose,  ordering  the 
person  complained  of  to  be  brought  before 
him,  and  he  tJiereupon  tries  the  porty,  if  the 
offence  be  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  ac> 
quits  him  or  awards  puuishmenL  If  the 
offence  charged  be  of  a  graver  character, 
the  adjudication  upon  which  is  not  within 
the  jusdce^s  jurisdiction,  the  question 
then  is,  whether  the  party  complained  of 
is  to  be  imprisoned,  or  required  to  give 
bonds  to  await  his  trial  before  the  tribunal 
having  jurisdiction,  or  is  to  be  discharged ; 
and  on  these  questions  the  justice  decides 
according  to  IiLs  view  of  tne  law  and  llie 
facts.  In  England,  there  are  some  officers, 
as  tlic  master  of  the  rolls,  some  municipal 
authorities,  &c.,  who  are  justices  of  the 
peace  bv  prescripdon,  in  virtue  of  their  other 
office ;  but,  in  general,  the  appointment  is 
by  commission ;  and,  in  England,  when  ai 
new  commission  issues  to  justices  in  a 
certain  county,  this  supersedes  former 
commissions    for   the   same  county,  of 
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coune.  In  the  U.  States,  the  office  is 
held  only  by  special  Appointment,  and 
the  tenure  is  different  in  different  states, 
the  office  having  been  hold,  in  one  state  at 
least,  during  good  behavior;  but  the  com- 
mission is  more  usually  for  seven  years, 
or  some  other  specific  limited  period. 
These  mas^strates  have  usually  also  a 
civil  jurisdiction  of  suits  for  debts,  on 
promises,  or  for  trespasses  (where  the  title 
to  real  estate  does  not  come  in  question, 
and  with  some  odier  exceptions),  to  an 
amount  vaning,  in  the  different  states, 
from  $13.33  to  |100.  In  some,  states,  a 
jiar^  may  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
lustice  to  a  higher  tribunal,  whatever  may 
lie  the  amount  in  question,  in  a  civil  suit, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  judgment  In 
other  states,  no  appeal  is  allowed,  except 
in  case  of  an  amount  in  question  exceed- 
ing four  dollars,  or  some  other  certain,  but 
always  inconsiderable  sum.  So  an  ap- 
peal is  usually  allowed  to  the  accused 
party  in  a  criminal  prosecution  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  in  case  of  the  judg- 
ment being  for  a  penalty  over  a  certain 
specified  and  small  amount,  or  an  im- 
prisonment over  a  certain  number  of 
days*  It  is  evidendy  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  a 
community,  that  the  jusdces  should  be  dis- 
creet, honest  and  intelligent.  (For  the 
French  justices,  see  Peace,  Justices  qfihc) 
JcBTiN,  sumamed  the  Martyr ;  one  of^ 
the  earliest  and  most  learned  writers  of 
the  Chrisdan  church.  He  was  the  son 
of  Priseus,  a  Greek,  and  was  bom  at  Fla- 
via  Neapolis,  anciendv  called  Sichem,  a 
city  of  Samaria,  in  Palestine,  towards  the 
close  of  the  first  century.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  tlie  pagan  religion,  and,  afler 
studying  in  Egypt,  became  a  Platonist, 
until,  in  the  year  132,  he  was  led,  by  the 
instractions  of  a  zealous  and  able  Chris- 
tian, to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  gos- 
pel He  subsequendy  went  to  Rome,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reien  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  imd  drew  up  his  first  Apology  for 
the  Christians,  then  under  a  severe  perse- 
cution, in  which  he  shows  the  cruelty 
and  injustice  of  the  proceedings  against 
theoL  He  was  also  equally  zealous  in 
opposing  alleged  heretics,  and  particularly 
Mareioo,  against  whom  ho  wrote  and 
published  a  book.  He  not  long  after 
visited  tlie  East,  and,  at  Ephesus,  Iiad  a 
conference  with  Tiypho,  a  learned  Jew, 
to  prove  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  an 
account  of  which  conference  he  gives  in 
his  Dialogue  with  Tiypho.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Rome,  he  had  freouent  disputes 
with.  Crescens,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  in 


consequence  of  whose  calumnies,  he  pub- 
lished his  second  Apology,  which  seems 
to  have  been  presented  to  the  emperor 
Marcus  AurcHus,  in  162.  Crescens  pre- 
ferred against  him  a  formal  charge  of  im- 
Eiety  for  neglecting  the  pagan  rites,  and 
e  was  condemned  to  be  scourged,  and 
then  beheaded,  which  sentence  was  put 
into  execution,  in  164,  in  the  74th  or  75th 
year  of  his  age.  Justin  Martyr  is  spoken 
of  in  high  terms  of  praise  by  the  ancient 
Christian  writera,  and  was  certainly  a 
zealous  and  aole  advocate  of  Chrisdanity, 
but  mixed  up  too  much  of  his  early  Pla- 
tonism  with  its  doctrines.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  his  works  are  those  of  Maran 
(Paris,  1742,  folio),  and  of  Oberthur 
( Wiirtzburg,  1777, 3  vols.,  8vo.). 

Justin  ;  a  Latin  historian,  who  proba- 
bly lived  at  Rome,  in  the  second  or  third 
century.  He  made  an  epitome  'of  the 
history  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  a  native  of 
Graul,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  whose  worics,  in  44  books,  contain  a 
history  of  the  world,  from  the  earliest 
aces  to  his  own  time.  His  history  of 
Macedonia  was  particularly  complete. 
To  judge  from  the  epitome  (for  the  origi- 
nal is  lost),  there  were  many  errors  in  me 
woric,  especially  in  tlie  Jewish  history; 
but  this  epitome,  which  corresponds  to 
the  original  in  its  title  and  arrangement, 
having  compressed  into  a  brief  space  so 
much  of  the  important  matter  of  the  old 
histories,  has  obtained  a  considerable  rep- 
utation, and  even  now  is  ofien  used  in 
schools.  The  style  is,  on  the  whole,  ele- 
gant and  agreeable,  but  it  is  desdtute  of 
Siat  noble  sunplicity  and  clasracal  correct- 
ness which  distinguish  the  work  of  a 
master.  The  beet  editions  are  those  of 
Greeviu^  (vtxriorum),  Heame  (Oxford, 
1705),  Fischer  (Leipsic,  1757),  and  Wfet- 
zel  (Leignitz,  1806).  (See  Heeren,  De 
TVogi  P.  Fontibus,  in  Comm,  Soc,  Gott, 

XV.) 

Justinian  I,  surhamed  the  Great, 
nephew  of  Justin  I,  emperor  of  the  East, 
celebrated  as  a  lawgiver,  was  bom  in  483, 
of  an  obscure  family.  He  shared  the 
fortunes  of  his  uncle,  who,  from  a  com- 
mon Thracian  peasant,  was  raised  to  the 
imperial  throne.  While  consul  (521),  he 
exhibited  splendid  games  to  the  people. 
He  likewise  flattered  the  senate,  and 
sought  their  favor;  in  consequence  of 
which  tiiat  body  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  nobilissvmus.  His  uncle,  hifirm 
from  age,  and  suffering  from  a'  wound, 
admitted  him  to  a  share  of  his  power. 
Yet  it  was  not  till  after  his  death,  about 
August  1,  5S7,  that  Justinian   was  pro- 
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claimed  emperor.  He  now  married 
Theodora,  whom  he  raised  from  the  con- 
dition of  an  actress  and  a  public  prosti- 
tute to  the  throne  of  the  Coesars.  She 
acquired  an  absolute  mastery  over  her 
huslNUid.  Under  his  reign,  the  parties  of 
the  circus  contended  with  great  animosi- 
ty, and,  under  tbe*names  of  the  Greens 
and  the  Blues,  occasioned  many  bloody 
scenes  in  Constantinople.  The  violent 
means  which  Justinian  used  to  quell  tlie 
,  tumult  only  served  to  increase  it,  and  a 
conflagration,  which  broke  out  in  conse- 
quence, laid  the  greatest  part  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  his  own  most  beautiful  build- 
ings, in  ashes.  Justinian's  own  life  was 
in  peril  After  the  turbulence  of  these 
parties  was  extinguished  by  streams  of 
blood,  and  a  multitude  of  executions, 
Justinian  finished  the  war  with  the  Isau- 
rians,  and  his  general,  Belisarius,  in  523 
and  529,  obtained  three  glorious  victories 
over  the  Persians.  This  great  general 
destroyed,  in  534,  the  empire  of  the  Van- 
dals in  Africa,  and  carried  Gelimer,  their 
king,  a  prisoner  to  Constantinople.  Spain 
and  Sicily  were  reconquered,  and  the  Os- 
trogoths, who  possessed  Italy,  were  van- 
quished. In  536,  Belisarius  made  his  en- 
try into  Rome,  and  the  eunuch  Narses, 
another  of  Justinian's  generals,  lA  553, 
put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Ostro- 
goths in  Italy.  These  successes  restored 
to  the  Roman  empire  a  part  of  its  former 
vast  possessions.  Jusdnian  now  turned 
bis  attention  to  the  laws.  He  commis- 
sioned 10  learned  civilians  to  form  a  new 
code  from  his  own  laws  and  those  of  his 
predecessors.  To  this  code  Justinian 
added  the  Pandects,  the  Institutes  and 
Novels.  These  compilations  have  since 
been  called,  collectively,  the  body  of  civil 
law  {corpus  j wis  cwUts).  (See  Corpus 
Juris,  and  Tribomanus,)  Justinian  was 
also  intent  upon  building  new  cities,  and 
upon  fortifying  others,  and  adorning  them 
with  new  edifices;  but  he  was  particu- 
lariy  desirous  of  establishing  peace  in  re-. 
Hgious  matters.  Amongst  other  churches, 
he  rebuilt  that  of  St  Sophia  at  Constanti- 
nople, which  had  been  burnt  in  the  quar- 
rel of  the  Greens  and  Blues.  It  is  es- 
teemed a  masterpiece  of  architecture. 
The  altar  in  it  was  made  entii^ely  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  adorned  with  a  vast  num- 
ber and  variety  of  precious  stones.  This 
church,  a  part  of  which  is  now  standing, 
and  is  used  by  the  Turks  as  a  mosque, 
was  so  magnificent,  that  Justinian,  when, 
on  the  day  of  its  dedication,  he  beheld  it 
for  the  first  time,  in  its  full  splendor,  cried 
outTor  joy,  "To  God  alone  be  the  glory! 


I  have  outdone  thee,  Solomon  !**  But  it 
was  his  unhappy  fortune,  as  it  was  that  of 
the  Jewish  king,  to  oiftlive  himself.  To- 
wards the  end  of  hLs  life,  be  became  avar 
rlcious,  without  losing  his  love  of  splen- 
dor, suspicious  and  cruel.  He  oppressed 
the  people  witli  taxes,  and  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  every  accusation.  (For  his  treat- 
ment of  Belisarius,  see  BeUsarius.)  He 
sufiered  his  ovm  servants  to  commit  the 
most  flagrant  crimes  unpunished.  He 
died  in  5i65,  in  the  83d  year  of  hb  age, 
after  a  i-eign  of  38  yeank  His  love  of 
the  monks,  of  saints,  and  of  theological 
questions,  did  not  protect  him  Grom  the 
censure  of  the  divines,  who  esteemed  him 
a  heretic.  Much  that  was  great  and  glo- 
rious was  accomplished  during  his  reign, 
but  he  had  little  share  in  it. 

JusTiTiA  (justice) ;  called,  by  the  Greeks, 
Atircs€L,  Thanis,  Dike.  With  the  Romans, 
this  goddess  was  an  abstract  rather  than 
a  personal  deity.  She  is  fi^uendy  rep- 
resented upon  coins  as  a  maiden,  with 
a  fillet  or  a  diadem ;  sometimes  with  a 
sword  and  scales ;  sometimes  with  a 
cup  in  one  hand  and  a  sceptre  in  the 
other. 

Jutland;  a  province  in  Denmarit, 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  tlie  sea,  except 
towards  the  south,  where  it  is  bounded  by 
Sleswick.  It  is  about  180  miles  in 
length,  and  fix>m  70  to  90  in  breadth, 
and,  of  all  the  territories  belonging  to 
Denmark  Proper,  is  the  largest,  and  yields 
the  greatest  revenue.  Square  miles,  9500 ; 
population,  440,000.  It  is  divided  into 
four  bishoprics — Aalborg,  Wiborg,  Aar- 
huus  and  Ripen.  The  country  is  indent- 
ed by  bays  and  inlets,  but  has  few  rivers, 
and  none  large.  The  north  coast  is  an 
immense  range  of  sand-banks,  dangerous 
to  navigation.  The  country  is  generally 
low,  having  no  mountains.  On  the  east 
coast  there  are  extensive  forests  of  oak, 
fir,  but;h,  &c. ;  on  the  west  are  hardly 
any  species  of  trees  but  alder  and  willow. 
The  kind  of  grain  most  cultivated  is  lye, 
ffreat  quantities  of  which  are  exported  to 
Norway.  The  pastures  are  extensive  and 
rich ;  horses  and  catde  numerous.  Iron, 
marble  and  limestone  are  found ;  also  ex- 
cellent turf.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  speak 
Danish;  the  gentry  also  German.  The 
religion  is  Lutheran.  Agriculture  and 
education  are  in  rather  a  backward  state. 
(See  Dennuark) 

The  Peninsula  of  Jutland,  anciently 
called  Cimbriea,  or  Chersonesus  dmbrica, 
includes  both  the  province  of  Jutkind  and 
the  duchy  of  Sleswick  in  the  south. 

Juvenal.   Decimus  Junius  Juvenalis,  a 
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nadTe  of  AqoiRum  in  the  Vokcian  terrho- 
17,  flourished  at  Rome  in  the  latter  haif  of 
the  first  century.  He  studied  rhetoric  for 
his  amusement,  but  afterwards  devoted 
himself  to  poetiy,  especially  satire.  Har- 
inc  severely  lashed  the  mvorite  panto- 
mwie  Paris  in  his  seventJi  satire,  he  vma 
appointed  by  Domitian,  under  pretence 
of  honor,  prefect  of  a  cohort  {prc^tdus 
toharHs)  in  the  most  distant  part  of  Egypt 
Under  Trajan,  he  returned  to  Rome,  in 
the  82d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  caustic  of  the  Ro- 
man satirists.  He  wrote  16  satires  (the 
genuineness  of  the  last^  however,  is 
doubtful),  in  which  he  chastises  the  follies 
and  vices  of  his  time&  His  style  is  not 
so  elegant,  nor  his  disposition  so  mild  and 
humorous,  as  that  of  Horace,  nor  yet  so 
eloomy  and  stem  as  that  of  Persiys,  and 
he  often  betrays  the  rhetorician.  The 
best  editions  are  those  of  Hennlnius 
(Utrecht,  1685,  4to.;  Leyden,  1695,  4to.;^ 
and  the  latest  by  Ruperti  (Leipsic,  1801, 
2  volumes),  and  abridged  (G6ttinffen, 
1804,  2  volumes).  Gifford's  translaOon, 
with  a  pre&ce  and  notes,  is  veiy  valuable. 
Johnson^  imitations  of  the  third  and  tenth 
satires  are  deservedly  celebrated. 

JovENcus,  Cains  Yetdus  Aquilinus; 
presbyter  in  Spain;  a  Latin  poet  who 
flourished  about  925  A.  D.,  in  Spain.  He 
translatjMi  the  history  of  Christ,  chiefly 
after  Matthew,  in  hexameters  (£K9foria 
eoan^ica  Lib,  tv.).  A.  R.  Gebsef  pub- 
liahra  a  critical  edition  of  Juvencus  in 
Jena  (1827,  2  volumes),  which  makes, 
at  the  same  time,  the  beginning  of  a 
BSbUoOuea  LaUna  Poetarwn  vetarum 
Christicaiorum.  In  this  edidon  an  enu- 
meration of  all  other  editions  is  to  be 
found.  Juvencus  also  turned  the  book 
of  Genesis  into  hexameters  (in  Martini's 
Mva  CoUed,  veL  MonimenL  voL  iv,  page 
15  seq.). 

JuvENTA  (Juvento  widi  the  Romans); 
the  goddess  of  vouth,  but  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Hebe ;  for  she  had  not  an 
individual,  but  only  an  abstract  existence. 
She  had  a  chapel  near  the  capitol,  and  a 
festival  established  in  honor  of  her .  was 
cetebrated  by  the  youth.    She  is  repre- 


sented upon  coins  holding  a  censer  in  her 
left  hand,  and  with  her  ngfat  strewing  in- 
eense  upon  a  tripod,  because  the  youth, 
when  they  came  to  consecrate  the  first 
j^wth  of  their  beards,  brought  an  oflfer- 
mg  of  incense. 

JnxoN,  William,  bishop  of  London,  and 
Bubsequendy  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
a  prelate  of  distinguished  mildness,  learn- 
ing and  piety,  was  bom  in  the  city'  of 
Chichester  in  1582,  and  educated  at  Ox- 
ford. The  law  appears  to  have  been  his 
original  desdnation.  The  friendship  be 
contracted  with  his  fellow  collegian 
Laud,  miffht  have  induced  him  to  take 
orders.  £1  1621,  he  was  made  president 
of  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  and,  by  the 
continued  patronage  of  his  friend,  dean 
of  Worcester  (1627),  clerk  to  the  royal 
closet  (1632),  bishop  of  Hereford  (1633^ 
and  that  of  London  b^re  the  expiraUon 
of  the  same  year.  In  1635^  he  was  ap- 
pointed lord  high  treasurer  of  England. 
The  nominadon  of  a  churchman  to  this 
dignified  and  responsible  situation  excited  a 
strong  sensation  among  the  purititnical  par- 
ty^  who  made  it  the  ground  of  severe  invec- 
tive against  the  government  and  primate ; 
but,  on  his  resignation  of  the  ofiace,  after 
having  held  it  something  less  than  six  years, 
the  integrity  and  abili^  with  which  he  had 
discharged  its  various  duties,  were  admitted 
on  all  hands.  During  the  whole  progress 
of  the  unhappy  contest  which  followed, 
he  maintained  an  unshaken  fidelity  to  the 
king,  whom  he  attended  during  his  im- 
prisonment in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  on 
the  BcafiTold,  <m  which  occasion  he  re- 
ceived fixun  the  hand  of  Charies,  the 
moment  previous  to  his  execution,  his 
diamond  George,  with  directions  to  for- 
ward it  to  his  son.  After  the  king'b 
death,  the  parliament  threw  him  into 
confinement  for  contumacy  in  refusing  to 
disclose  the  particulars  of  his  conversa- 
tion with  the  king ;  but  he  was  soon  re- 
leased, and  continued  to  live  in  privacy 
until  the  restoration.  He  was  then  called 
again  into  public  life,  aiMl  was  raised  toi 
the  primacy.  He  survived  his  elevation 
litde  more  than  two  years,  dying  June  4, 
166a 
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K  ;*  the  eleventh  letter  of  the  English 
«lphabet,  representing  a  close  articulation, 
produced  by  pressing  the  root  of  the 
tongue  against  the  upper  port  of  the 
mouth,  with  a  depression  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  opening  of  the  teeth,  and  differs, 
in  most  ancient  and  modem  languages, 
from  g  hard  only  by  a  stronger  pressure 
of  the  tongue,  and  a  stronger  expiration. 
(Sec  O.)  IC,  by  the  Greeks  called  kapjM, 
IS  probably  of  later  origin  than  G,  as  its 
most  ancient  ibrm  on  monuments  seems 
to  be  a  contraction  of  gamma,  i.  e.  in  its 
first  straight  and  its  second  bent  form 
(I  C).  On  the  ancient  coins  of  Crotona, 
Corinth,  Syracuse,  we  find  this  sign,  9, 
from  which  the  Roman  Q  originated. 
Both  edgns,  according  to  Payne  Knight, 
originated  from  the  union  of  the  double- 
bent  gamma.  In  Ladn,  the  A;  was  su- 
perfluous, its  place  being  supplied  by  c. 
The  Greek  k  was  not  adopted  by  the 
Latins  before  the  time  of  Sallust,  and  was 
only  used  in  words  which  began  with  ca,  as 
keqndy  katumnia,  kalumniahr:  hence  a  K 
was  branded  on  the  forehead  of  calunmia- 
tors.  As  an  abbreviadon,  in  Latin,  it  signifies 
KiBio  (a  name),  and  several  other  words, 
hdtnda^  &c.  The  Greek  K  stands,  on  coins, 

ibr  Kat<ra|),C8esar,  KXov^ios,  Claudius,  Ka/urairca, 

Campania,  &c.  It  often  also  signifies 
Carthage,  As  an  abbreviation,  it  often 
stands  for  «ai,  and  co/yov,  common,  xoXtiyca, 
colony,  Kopn,  virgin,  &c.  The  Greek  k 
signifies  20,  and,  with  a  perpendicular 
stroke  under  it,  ^,  =  20,000.  Iv,  in  Latin, 
is  equal  to  250;  with  a  horizontal  dash 
over  it,  K,  =  250,000.  In  Hebrew,  it  an- 
swers to  kaph  or  hoph.  The  Italians, 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  have  banished 
the  letter  entirely  from  their  alphabet. 
The  French  use  it  only  in  words  origi- 
nally German,  |)reton,  &c. ;  but,  of  late, 
it  has  become  frequent  in  proper  names 
of  Oriental  origin,  on  account  of  die  nu- 
merous translations  fi^m  Oriental  lan- 
guages into  the  French.  In  English,  most 
modem  writers  drop  it  at  the  end  of 

*  Where  the  reader  may  fall  to  find  articles 
tinder  Kf  he  is  referred  to  C. 


words  of  Latin  orisin,  as  pvJdic,  music^  &;c., 
formeriy  pMick,  &c ;  but,  in  monosylla- 
bles, it  is  retained  on  account  of  Uieir  de- 
rivatives. In  Swedish,  Danish,  Dutch, 
Polish,  k  sounds  as  in  English.  JT  sig- 
nifies, on  French  money,  Bordeaux,  and, 
on  money  coined  at  Cremnitz,  K  and  B 
signify  the  mines  of  Ktrmecz  and  Banya, 
Kf  before  a  vowel,  is  one  of  the  easiest 
soimds  children  leam ;  but  it  Is  difficult, 
if  it  precedes  another  consonant  The  Jk, 
at  the  beffiuning  of  a  word,  does  not 
always  belong  to  the  root,  but  is,  like 
other  aspirated  letters,  often  a  mere  pre- 
fix. In  German,  it  often  originates  from 
the  reduplication  gt  and  g  (see  G),  par- 
ticulariy  before  a  consonant  v 

Kaaba  ;  originally  a  temple  at  Mecca, 
in  great  esteem  among  the  lieatiien  Ara- 
bians, who,  before  they  embraced  Moham- 
medanism, called   a   small  building  of 
stone,  in  the  same  tem])le,  kaabOf  which 
has,  in  turn,  become  an  object  of  the 
highest  reverence  with  the  Mohammedans. 
They  say  it  was  biult  by  Abraham  and 
Ii^mael.    On  the  side  of  it  is  a  black 
stone,  surrounded  with  silver,  called  Irak- 
tan^  set  in  the  wall,  about  four  feet  fixim 
the  ground.    This  stone  has  served,  since 
the  second  year  of  the  Hegira,  as  the  kMa^ 
that  is,  as  the  point  towards  which  the 
Mohammedan  turns  his  face  during  prayer. 
The  pilgrims,  or  hadgis^  touch  and  kiss 
this  stone  seven  times,  after  which  they 
enter  the  kaaba,  and  offer  up  their  prayer. 
The  Mohammedans  first  turned  their  iacc 
towards  Jerusolem,  (mtil  Mohammed  or- 
dered the  present  direction.    Burckhardt 
(q.  V.J,  in  his  Travels  in  Arabia,  says  "  Tho 
holy  kaaba  is  Uic  scene  of  such  mdecen- 
cies,  as  cannot,  witii  propriety,  be  more 
particularly  noticed.    Tliey  are  not  only 
practised  with  impunity,  but  it  may  m 
said  publicly;  and  my  indignation  has  often 
been  excited  at  what  drew  forth  only  a 
laugh  firom  other  passengers."    We  find, 
therefore^  that  the  Mohammedan  pilgrim- 
ages produce  the  same  disorders  as  those 
which  attend  Catholic   pilgrimages  that 
attract  great  numbers  of  people,  and  which 
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ha?e  led  to  the  prohibition  of  such  pil- 
iprimagefl  in  most  Catholic  countries.  In 
some  places^  however,  they  still  exist, 
nvith  all  their  disorder  and  licentiousness, 
as^  for  instance,  at  Einaiedeln,  in  Switzer- 
land. The  same  results  takcplace  in  the 
numerous  aasemblafles  of  other  sects,  of 
which  instances  mi^t  be  cited  from  Eu- 
rope; and  camp-meetings  have  not  unfie- 
quendv  been  charged  with  a  like  tenden- 
cy. The  evil  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  assembling  a  multimde  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement. 

Kabbai^.    (See  Cabala) 

Kabul.    (See  ^fghamsian.) 

Kjbxpfer,  Engelbrecht,  a  famous  trav- 
eller, bom  at  Lemgo,  in  16S7,  and  •  excel- 
lently educated  by  bis  father,  a  clergyman, 
studied  medicine  at  K6nigsbei^,  penbrm- 
ed  a  journey,  in  1683,  as  secretanr  to  a 
Swedish  embassy,  by  land  through  Russia 
to  Penda  ;  after  which  he  visitMl  Arabia, 
Hindoostan,  Java,  Sumatra,  Siam  and  Ja- 
pan, in  which  last  couotiy  he  resided  two 
years.  In  1692,  he  returned,  was  ap- 
pointed private  physician  of  the  coimt  of 
lappe,  m  his  native  ciw,  and  died  in 
1716.  Of  his  writings,  his  History  and 
Descriodon  of  Japan  is  deserving  of  men- 
tion. This  woik  was  translated  mto  Eng- 
lish, from  the  manuscript,  in  1727,  pub- 
lished at  London  in  two  folio  volumes ; 
and,  in  the  German  langua^,  it  appeared 
first  at  Lemgo,  in  1774,  edited  b^  Dohm. 
The  greater  part  of  his  manuscnpts,  rich 
in  important  observations,  have  not  yet 
been  printed.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  purchased 
them  from  Kaempfer's  heirs,  and  they  are 
now  to  be  found  in  the  British  museum. 

KiESTrrER,  Abraham  Gotthelf,  a  cele- 
brated mathematician  and  epigrammatist, 
bom  at  Leipsic,  in  1719,  never  attended  a 
public  school  From  his  tentli  vear,  he  re- 
ceived instructions  in  jurispmdeuce  from 
his  6ther,  who  was  professor  in  Leipsic ; 
and  in  his  eleventh,  be  joined  a  debating 
society  of  several  youth  studying  law. 
He  applied  himself  to  philosophy,  physics 
and  mathematics ;  metaphysics  in  particu- 
lar, according  to  his  own  statements,  had 
peculiar  attractions  for  him.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  he  found  addition  and  multipli- 
cation very  difficult,  even  after  he  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  mathemat- 
ics. He  continued  also  the  study  of  law. 
In  1739,  he  held  disputations,  and  began 
to  deliver  lectures  on  mathematics,  phiu)s- 
ophy,  logic  and  jurispmdeuce.  He  also 
attended  to  belles-lettres.  Having  obtain- 
ed a  professorship  extraordinary  in  1746^ 
he  was,  in  1756,  established  on  advanta- 
geous terms,  in  Gdttingen,  as  professor  of 


natural  philosophy  and  geometiy.  The 
study  of  mathematics  was  gready  pro- 
moted by  hts  meana  Among  his  nume- 
rous wntings,  which  fill  nine  pages  in 
MeusePs  GtUhie  Deuigchland^  his  Ge- 
schichU  dor  MaUyemadk  (1795)*  is  the  best. 
In  general,  his  acute  mind  seems  to  have 
been  too  much  directed  to  muffle  points  to 
allow  him  to  grasp,  and  exhibit  happily, 
the  whole  of  the  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences.  Hewasnotlesscelebrateid&rhis 
wit  than  for  the  cultivation  of  the  severer 
sciences.  His  epigrams,  however,  involved 
him  in  many  quarrels.    He  died  in  1800. 

Kaffraria,  and  Kaffiles.  (See  Cqf- 
fraria^  and  Caffrts,) 

Kain,  Le.    (See  LerKain,) 

Kaiserslauter!*  ;  a  town  on  the  river 
Lauter,  with  4550  inhabitants,  a  gymna- 
sium and  seminaiT  for  teachers,  in  Rhen- 
ish Bavaria,on  the  Hardtgebirge,  famous,  in 
modem  times,  for  the  baStle  of  Nov.  28, 29 
and  30, 1793,  between  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick and  a  division  of  the  French  army 
of  the  Moselle,  under  Floche,  which  at- 
tempted to  relieve  Landau.  Another  bat- 
tle was  fought  near  Kaiserslautero,  May 
23,  1794,  and  a  third,  Sept  20, 1794,  in 
both  of  which  the  Frencn  were  unsuc- 
cessful. The  passes  leading  from  the 
Yosges  to  Landau  and  Mentz,  both  of 
which  are  German  frontier  fortresses,  are 
situated  here. 

Kalah  (Arabic^  a  fort) ;  a  word  which 
enters  into  the  compositions  of  many  geo- 
~  names  or  the  East    Kdat  has 


le  same  meanmg. 

Kalahata.    (See  Grreeee.) 

KiiLAND  (probably  from  jEa2en<2ee);  a 
lay  fraternity,  which  originated  in  Germa- 
ny in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  mem- 
bers assembled  on  the  first  of  each  month, 
to  pray  for  their  deceased  friends,  after 
which  they  took  a  repast  in  common.  In 
the  course  of  time,  me  religious  piupoee 
of  the  assembly  was  forgotten,  and  the 
meeting  became  one  of  mere  festivity,  so 
that,  at  last,  the  fraternity  was  abolished 
on  account  of  its  excesses.  The  word 
kaland  exists  to  this  day  in  proverbs,  &c 

Kalb,  baron  de,  a  major-general  in  the 
American  army,  was  bom  in  Germa- 
ny, about  die  year  1717.  When  young, 
he  entered  into  the  service  of  France,  in 
which  he  continued  for  42  years,  and 
obtained  die  rank  of  brigadier-general.  In 
1757,  during  the  war  between  England 
and  France,  he  was  sent,  by  the  French 
govemment,  to  the  American  colonies,  In 
order  to  learn  the  pointB  in  which  Uiey 
were  most  vulnerable,  and  how  far  the 
seeds  of  discontent  might  be  sown  in 
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them  towards  the  mother  country.  He 
was  seized,  while  in  the  performance  of 
this  commission,  as  a  BU8])ected  person,  but 
escaped  detection.  He  then  went  to  Can- 
ada, where  he  reniained  imtil  its  conquest 
by  the  British,  after  which  he  returned  to 
France.  In  1777,  during  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  he  came  a  second  time  to  the 
U.  States,  and  oflTered  his  services  to  con- 
gress, ^hey  were  accepted,  and  he  was 
soon  after  made  a  major-general.  At  first, 
he  was  placed  in  the  northern  army,  but 
when  the  danger  which  threatened 
Charleston  from  ue  formidable  expedition 
.  under  sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  1778,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  reinforce  the  American 
troops  in  the  south,  a  detachment  was 
sent  to  them,  consisting  of  the  Maryland 
and  Delaware  lines,  which  were  put  un- 
der his  command.  Before  he  could  ar- 
rive, however,  at  the  scene  of  action,  gen- 
eral Lincoln  had  been  made  prisoner,  and 
the  direction  of  the  whole  southern,  army 
in  consequence  devolved  upon  the  baron, 
until  the  appointment  of  general  Gates. 
Aug.  15,  Grates  was  defeated  near  Cam- 
den by  lord  Rawdon,  and,  in  the  batde, 
baron  de  Kalb,  who  commanded  the  right 
wing,  fell,  covered  with  wounds,  while 
gallantly  fighting  on  foot  A  tomb  was 
erected  to  his  memory,  by  order  of  con- 
gress, in  the  cemetery  of  Camden. 

Kalckreuth,  Frederic  Adolphus, 
count  of,  Prussian  field-marshal,  born  at 
Eisleben,  in  1737,  entered  tlie  army  in 
1751.  In  the  seven  years'  war,  he  served 
with  distinction  as  aid  of  prince  Henry, 
ascended,  step  by  step,  to  the  office  of 

reral,  and  was  made  a  count  in  1788. 
the  war  witl^  France,  he  manifested 
equal  courage  and  ability.  In  1793,  he 
took  Mayence.  He  contributed  essen- 
tially to  the  victory  of  MoUendorf  at  Kai- 
serslautem,  May  23, 1794.  He  soon  after 
drove  the  French  from  Deux  Pouts,  and 
pressed  forward  to  Saar  Louis.  Towards 
the  end  of  1795,  he  received  the  chief 
command  of  the  troops  in  Pomerania,  and, 
in  May,  1806,  was  appointed  governor  of 
Thorn  and  Dantzic,  and  inspector-general 
of  the  cavalry.  In  the  autumn,  he  joined 
tlie  main  army  in  Thuringia,  but  took  no 
part  in  the  battle  of  Jena  and  Auerst^t, 
being  stationed  in  the  rear.  June  25, 
1807;  he  concluded  with  Berthier,  at  Til- 
sit, the  truce  between  Prussia  and  France, 
after  which,  in  conjunction  witlr  Grolz,  he 
concluded  a  peace  with  Talleyrand.  He 
was  immediately  after  appointed  field- 
marahal.  In  January,  1810,  the  king  ap- 
pointed him  governor  of  Beriin.  In  the 
last   war,   count  Kalckreutli   was   gov- 


ernor of  Breelau,  and  returned  to  Berlin 
in  1814,  where  he  entered  anew  upon  the 
government,  and  died  in  1818.  He  was  a 
man  of  rare  qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 

KaI'Eidoscope  ;  an  instrument  for  cre- 
ating and  exhibiting  an  infinite  variety  of 
beautiful  forms,  pleasing  the  eye  by  an 
ever-varying  succession  of  splendid  tints 
and  symmetrical  forms,  and  enabling  the 
observer  to  render  permanent  such  as  may 
appear  appropriate  for  any  branch  of  die 
ornamental  arts.  This  instrument,  the 
invention  of  doctor  Brewster,  in  its  mo6t 
common  form,  consists  of  a  tin  tube,  con- 
taining two  reflecting  sur&ces  inclined  to 
each  other,  at  any  angle  which  is  an  aliquot 
part  of  360®.  The  reflecting  surfaces  may 
be  two  plates  of  glass,  plain  or  quicksilver- 
ed, or  two  metallic  surfaces,  from  which 
the  light  suffeiB  total  reflection.  The 
plates  should  vary  in  length,  according  to 
the  focal  distance  of  the  eye:  &ve^  six, 
seven,  eight,  nine  and  ten  inches,  will,  in 
general,  be  most  convenient ;  or  they  may 
be  made  only  one,  two,  three  or  four 
inches  long,  provided  distinct  vision  is 
obtained  at  one  end,  by  placing  at  the 
other  an  eye-glass,  whose  focal  length  is 
,  eiqual  to  the  length  of  the  reflecting  planes. 
The  inclination  of  the  reflector  that  is  in 
general  most  pleasing  is  18**,  20°,  or  22^% 
or  the  20th,  18di  and  16th  part  of  a  circle ; 
but  the  planes  may  be  set  at  any  required 
angle,  either  by  a  metallic,  a  paper,  or 
cloth  joint,  or  any  other  simple  con- 
trivance. When  the  two  planes  are  put 
together,  with  their  straightest  and  smooth- 
est edfie  in  contact,  they  will  have  the 
form  shown  in  figure  ],  where  A  B  C  is 
the  aperture  or  angle  formed  by  the 
plates.  In  this  figure  the  plates  are  rec- 
tan^lar ;  but  it  may  often  be  more  con- 
venient to  five  them  the  triangular  form, 
shown  at  Ifcf  figure  2,  or  N  figure  3. 

Figure  1. 


When  the  instrument  is  thus  constructed^ 
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it  maj  ba  either  covered  up  with  paper 
or  leather,  or  placed  in  a  cyllDdrical,  or 
any  other  tube,  so  that  the  aperture  A  13  C 
may  be  lefl  completely  open,  and  also  a 
smail  aperture  at  the  angular  point  D.  If 
the  eye  is  dow  placed  at  D,  and  looks 
through  the  aperture  A  B  C,  it  will  per- 
ceive a  brilliant  circle  of  light,  divided 
into  as  many  sectors  as  the  number  of 
times  that  the  angle  of  the  reflectors  is 
contained  in  360°.  If  this  angle  is  18%  the 
number  of  sectors  will  be  20 ;  and,  what- 
ever be  the  form  of  tlie  aperture  A  15  C, 
the  luminous  space  seen  through  the  in- 
strument will  be  a  figure  produced  by  die 
Oirangement  of  20  of  these  apertures 
round  C  as  a  centre,  in  consequence  of 
the  successive  reflections  between  the 
polished  surfaces.  Hence  it  follows,  that, 
if  any  object,  however  ugly  or  irregular  in 
itself  is  {)]aced  before  the  aperture  ABC, 
the  part  of  it  that  can  bo  seen  through  the 
aperture  aviU  be  seen  also  in  every  sector, 
and  every  image  of  the  object  will  coa- 
lesce into  a  form  mathematically  symmet- 
rica), and  highly  pleasing  to  the  eye.  If 
the  object  be  put  in  motion,  the  combina- 
tion of  images  will  likewise  be  put  in  mo- 
tion, and  new  forms,  perfectly  diflerent, 
but  equally  symmetrical,  will  successively 
present  themselves,  sometimes  vanishing 
in  the  centre,  sometimes  emerging  from 
it,  and  sometimes  placing  around  in  double 
and  opposite  osciliaaous.  When  the  ob- 
ject is  tinged  with  different  colors,  the 
niost  beautiful  tints  are  developed  in  suc- 
cession, and  the  whole  figure  delights 
the  eve  by  the  perfection  of  its  forms 
and  the  brilliancy  of  its  coloring.  The 
eye-glass  placed  immediately  against  the 
end  of  the  mirrors,  as  well  as  another 
glass  similarly  situated  at  the  other  end, 
are  of  common  transparent  glass.  The 
tube  is  continued  a  little  beyond  this  sec- 
ond glass,  and,  at  its  termination,  is  closed 
by  a  ground  glass,  which  can  be  put  on 
and  off.  In  the  vacant  space  thus  form^,- 
beads,  pieces  of  colored  glass,  and  other 
small,  bright  objects,  are  put.  The  changes 
produced  in  tlieir  position,  by  turning  the 
tube,  give  rise  to  ttie  different  figures. 

Kali  ;  a  genus  of  marine  plants, 
which  are  burnt  to  procure  alkali.  (See 
.^kali,  and  Kdp,) 

Kalupyoos.    (See  Venus.) 

Kalmia;  a  beautiful  North  American 
genus  of  shrubs,  having  coriaceous,  ever- 
green and  cup-shaped  flowers,  of  a  fine 
rose  or  purple  color,  disposed  in  large  co- 
ly  mbs.  The  corolla  is  provided  with  10  lit- 
tle pits,  prominent  externally,  and  in  which 
tbe  anthers  ore  confined.    It  is  naturally 
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allied  to  rhododendrum.  Tbe  K.  laUfdliay 
commonly  called  nvowniaxa  Umrel,  or  ccdico 
bushy  is  a  large  shrub,  growing  most 
abundantly  on  and  about  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  but  sometimes  in  die  vicinity 
of  the  ocean,  in  die  Middle  aud  Eastern 
States,  as  fur  north  as  lat  43°.  The  trunk 
is  sometimes  three  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  wood  is  very  hard,  susceptible  of  a  * 
fine  polish,  and  more  nearly  rcsemblefi 
box  than  any  other  North  American  wood. 
This  shrub  is  in  great  request  in  the  Eu- 
ropean gardens,  from  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers  and  foliage.  The  other  species 
of  kalmia,  four  in  number,  are  much  infe- 
rior in  stature  and  the  size  of  the  flowers, 
though  still  highly  ornamental. 

Kaluga;  an  extensive  government  of 
European  Russia,  bounded  by  tho»;  of 
Moscow,  Smolensko,  Tula  and  Orel,  lying 
bptwecn  35°  48^  and  37°  22^  E.  Ion.,  and 
51°  and  54°  30^  N.  lat.  Its  territorial  ex- 
tent is  6500  square  miles.  Its  population 
was,  in  1796,  853,000,  and  is  now  about 
1,176,000.  The  chief  products  are  corn, 
hemp  and  flax.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Oka,  the  Upa  and  die  Schisdra.  This 
province  contains  iron  mines. 

Kaluga;  capital  of  the  above  govern- 
ment, on  the  Oka.  It  has  some  very  good 
pubUc  buildings,  such  as  the  high  chureh, 
government  house,  &c. ;  but,  in  other  re- 
spects, it  is  irregular,  most  of  the  houses 
beinff  of  wood,  aud  ill  built.  Population, 
25,000;  107  miles  south-west  Moscow; 
lon.36°5'E.;  lat54°3'N. 

Kamen,  or  Kamien  ;  a  Sclavonic  word, 
signifying  rock,  stont,  and  found  in  many 
geographical  names,  as  Aamtn,  Aomien^z, 
KamimetZj  &c. 

Kamtschatka  ;  a  large  peninsula  on 
the  north-eastern  coast  of  Asia,  forming 
a  district.  On  the  east,  it  has  the  North 
Pacific  ocean,  and  on  the  west  that  large 
gulf  of  it  called  the  sea  of  OklwtsL  It 
extends  from  the  51st  to  the  62d  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  from  155°  !(/  to 
173°  20'  east  longitude,  and  is  reckoned  up- 
wards of  600  miles  in  length,  and  nearlr 
300  in  breadth  ;  square  miles,  85,000.  It 
is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  cold,  which 
is  heightened  by  a  range  of  very  lofly 
mountains,  extending  the  whole  leugth  of 
the  peninsula.  Several  of  these  moun- 
tains are  volcanic  ;  but  the  most  remark- 
able is  one  situated  near  Nijni  Kumt- 
schatBk,  the  volcano  of  which  is  \eTy  ac- 
tive, and  two  years  seldom  elapse  with- 
out some  violent  eruption.  Kamtschatka 
scarcely  enjoys  three  months  of  an  im- 
perfect summer,  and  is  very  deficient 
in    vegetable    productions,    parocularly 
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grain.  It  has  a  great  variety  of  animals 
which  produce  the  richest  and  most  vahi- 
able  fura.  The  sable  is  more  plentiful 
here  than  in  Siberia,  though  its  fur  is  not 
quite  so  beautiful.  There  are  several  va- 
rieties of  the  Arctic  fox,  or  fire  fox,  in 
Kamtschatka.  Other  common  animals 
are  the  beaver,  the  hare,  the  marmot,  and  - 
tlie  argali  or  wild  sheep.  The  bear  is  the 
most  formidable  wild  animal,  and  the  hunt- 
ing of  it  the  most  serious  occupation  of 
the  Kamtschadales.  The  coasts  and  riv- 
ers swarm  to  a  most  extraordinary  degree 
with  fish,  which  form  the  main  article  of 
food  of  the  inhabitants.  The  excellence 
of  the  salmon,  herrings  and  dtfierent 
kinds  of  shell-fish,  is  particularly  remark- 
ed. The  air  also  is  filled  with  game,  par- 
ticularly woodcocks,  snipes,  grouse,  wild 
geese  and  ducks,  the  eggs  of  which  last 
arp  collected  by  the  natives,  and  preserved 
in  tlie  fat  of  fish.  The  only  vegetable 
pr(»ductions  are  stunted  birch,  and  dwarf 
pines  and  cedar.  Shrubs  are  more  plenti- 
ful, such  as  the  mountain  ash,  wild  rose 
and  raspberry.  There  is  also  a  variety  of 
berries.  Copper  and  iron  are  worked. 
Sulphur  abounds  ;  and  many  minerals 
are  found  in  the  mountains.  The  trade 
of  Russia  with  Kamtschatka  is  carried  on 
from  Irkoutsk  by  the  difficult  and  tedious 
route  of  Okhotsk.  The  imports,  besides 
brandy,  are  nankeens  and  other  Chinese 
stuffs,  together  with  various  commodities 
of  Russian  and  foreign  manuf^icture,  as 
ribbons,  handkerchief,  stockings,  caps, 
shoes,  boots,  and,  in  general,  all  aiticles  of 
£uropeaji  consumption,  but  in  small 
quantity,  and  bearing  a  very  high  price. 
The  only  export  is  furs,  the  amount  of 
which  is  valued  at  from  50,(KX)  to  100,000 
roubles.  The  capital  is  Nijni  Kamt-  • 
schatsk,  witli  300  inhabitants.  The  in- 
habitant?  are,  in  general,  below  the  com- 
mon height,  have  broad  shoulders  and 
large  hesSs.  The  face,  and  pardcularlv 
the  nose,  is  long  and  flat,  the  eyes  small 
and  sunk,  the  lips  thin,  and  ttiey  have 
scarcely  any  beard.  In  1690,  the  Russians 
had  some  knowledge  of  this  country.  In 
1696,  ihey  sent  thither  a  detachment  of 
Cossacks,  under  Morosko.  The  next  year, 
part  of  the  country  was  rendei^  tributa- 
ry ;  but  it  was  not  till  1706,  that  all  Kamt- 
schatka was  surveyed  and  occupied  by  the 
Russians.  The  sway  which  they  liave  es- 
tablished is  by  no  means  severe ;  notwith- 
standing which,  the  Kamtschadales,  like 
all  savnse  nations  coming  in  contact  with 
civilized,  have  suffered  deeply  from  the 
connexion.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
now  amounts  to  only  about   45C0,    of 


which  about  1500  are  Russians  and  Cos- 
sacks. A  century  since,  the  number  was 
20  or  30  times  larger.  This  diminution  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  their  bloody  struggles  to 
shake  ofiT  the  Russian  yoke,  to  tlie  small 
pox^  the  unnatural  practices  of  the 
women  to  procure  abortion,  and  to  their 
excessive  indulgence  in  spirituous  li- 
quors. .There  is  besides  a  class  of 
criminals  banished  to  this  inhospitable  re- 
gion, and  a  varying  population  of  mer- 
chants, hunters  and  seamen.  The  Kamt- 
schadales are  an  ugly  branch  of  the  Mon- 
gol race,  and  call  themselves  Itdmes. 
They  are  good  natured  and  hospitable, 
but  given  to  the  grossest  sensuality.  They 
are  excessive  eaters,  practise  lascivious 
dances,  and  are  very  dirty.  Every  Kamt- 
scbadale  village  (ostroschok)  consists  of 
several  summer  dwellings,  built  on  piles, 
rising  several  feet  from  tlie  ground ;  the 
occupants  enter  by  ascending  notched 
trunks  of  trees.  In  winter,  the  occupants 
of  half  a  dozen  of  these  balagans,  as  they 
are  called,  collect  into  a  jmiOj  or  winter 
dwelling,  five  feet  deep,  covered  by  a 
cone-shaped  roof,  and  which  cannot  be 
entered,  except  by  ascending  the  roof^  and 
going  down  the  chimney  tlirough  the 
smoke.  The  clothing  of  the  Kamtscha- 
dales-is  prepared  from  the  skins  of  rein- 
deer or  dogs,  but  much  of  the  Russian 
style  of  dress  has  been  introduced.  The 
Kamtschadale  women  alone  perform  tlie 
household  occupations,  while  the  men 
take  their  ease,  if  necessity  does  not  drive 
them  to  hunt,  or  to  fish,  or  to  prepare  tools 
for  both  these  occupations,  or  to  birild 
sledges  and  houses.  The  objects  of  the 
chase  are  the  fur-bearing  animals  and  the 
reindeer ;  the  principal  fish  taken  are  tlie 
whale  and  the  seat.  Barley,  potatoes, 
tumiijs,  cabbage,  hemp,  cucumbers,  horse- 
radish, are  mostly  cultivated  only  Iw  the 
Russians.  The  chief  food  of  the  Iwamt- 
schadales  consists  of  fish,  seasoned  with 
whale  and  seal  fat,  and  a  kind  of  paste 
prepared  of  the  tender  birch  bark.  Theii 
favorite  drink  is  the  juice  of  the  birch. 
The  chief  domestic  animal  is  the  dc^, 
which  serves  for  draught,  and  the  skins 
furnish  clothing.  To  prepare  the  dogs 
for  draught,  they  are  castrated,  and  four  to 
eight  are  attached  to  a  little  sled,  16  pounds 
in  weight,  and  capable  of  caitying  a  man, 
at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  miles  an  hour. 
These  dogs  require  to  be  fed  only  in  the 
wibter ;  in  the  summer,  they  live  on  the 
fish  which  they  pick  up  on  the  shores  of 
the  sea  and  the  rivers.  The  Kamtschadale 
does  not  tame  the  reindeer,  although  all 
the  neighboring  people  do.    Since  1820. 
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swine  and  hens  have  heen  found  here. 
The  reli|;ion  of  the  Kamtachadales  was, 
and  is  sail  among  the  few  who  liave  not 
embraced  Christianity,  Shamanum.  But 
even  the  Christian  Kamtschadales  have 
not  relinquished  their  sorcerera  or  ska- 
mans^  They  believe  in  an  almighty  God, 
creator  of  the  world,  called  KuSca,  but  do 
not  woiship  him,  because  their  innume- 
rable fetiches  absorb  all  their  attention. 
They  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  which  they  also  ascribe  to  the  mean- 
est brute.  They  give  to  animals  speech 
and  reason,  and  oeUeve  that  dogs  are 
making  inquiries  of  strangers  when  tJiey 
bark  at  them.  They  relate  also  that,  ages 
ago,  a  universal  deluge  covered  the  earth, 
out  of  which  only  one  pair  of  human  be- 
ings were  saved. 

Kangaroo  (macropus,  Shaw).  These 
exthiordinaiy  animals,  which  are  peculiar 
to  Australama,  belong  to  the  marsupial  or- 
der af  quadrupeds  (those  with  an  ab- 
dominal pouch),  from  the  other  genera 
of  which  they  differ  by  having  but  two 
kinds  of  teeth,  the  canine  being  wanting. 
Their  incisors  are  six  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
but  two  in  the  lower ;  the  former  short, 
and  the  latter  long.  The  molars,  which 
are  separated  from  the  incisors  by  a  large 
vacant  space,  are  10  in  nun)l>cr,  in  each 
jaw.  The  limbs  of  ihe  kangaroo  are 
strangely  dispropordoned ;  the  fore  legs 
being  small  and  short,  whilst  the  hinder 
are  long  and  powerful  The  tail  is  very 
thick  at  its  base,  graduallv  tapering,  and 
appears  to  act  as  a  supplemental  limb, 
when  the  animal  assumes  its  usual  erect 
or  sitdng  posture,  in  which  position  it  is 
support^  bv  the  joint  action  of  the  tail 
and  hinder  legs.  This  conformation  also 
enables  it  to  take  amazing  leaps.  The 
fore  feet  are  furnished  with  five  toes,  each 
terminating  in  a  moderately  strong  and 
hooked  claw.  The  hinder  feet,  on  the 
contrary,  are  provided  with  only  four  toes, 
one  of  which  is  long,  of  great  strengtli, 
and  terminated  by  a  laige  and  powerful 
claw,  like  an  elongated  hoof.  The  head 
and  u])pcr  parts  are  small  and  delicate, 
and  ap}3ear  disproportioned  to  the  poste- 
rior fiurtB  of  the  animal,  which  are  robust 
and  powerful.  They  use  their  tails  and 
hinder  feet  as  weapons  of  defence.  When 
they  are  pursued  and  overtaken  by  dogs, 
they  tun),  and,  seizing  them  with  their  fore 
feet,  strike  them  with  their  hinder  extrem- 
ities, and  oflen  tear  them  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  destroy  them.  The  kangaroos  feed 
entirely  on  vegetable  substances,  chiefly 
on  grass.  They  associate  in  small  herds, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  older  males. 


The  female  has  two  mamnus  m  the  ab- 
dominal pouch,  on  each  of  which  are  two 
teats ;  the  young  at  binh  are  very  di- 
minutive, not  exceeding  an  inch  in  length. 
At  this  time,  the  mouth  is  merely  a  rouud 
hole,  just  capable  of  embracing  tlie  ex- 
tremity of  the  nipple ;  but  it  gradually  en- 
larges, till  it  can  receive  the  whole  of  this 
part  into  its  cavity,  where  it  lies  in  a 
groove  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  tongue. 
The  young  continues  to  reside  in  tlie 
pouch,  till  it  has  attained  maturity,  occa- 
sionally leaving  it  for  exercise  or  amuse- 
ment, but  immediately  seeking  refuge  in 
it  on  the  least  alarm.  The  flesh  of  uiese 
animals  is  said  to  be  nutritious  and  sa- 
vory, somewhat  resembling  mutton.  They 
are  capable  of  beuiff  domesticated,  in 
which  state  they  are  harmless  and  even 
timid.  The  species  of  these  singular  ani- 
mals have  not  hitherto  been  satisfactorilv 
determined,  as  the  diflerences  on  which 
the  distinguishing  characters  of  each  have 
been  founded,  are  merely  those  of  size 
and  slight  modifications  of  color. 

Kansas.    (See  Jndians.) 

Kansas,  or  Kanzas,  or  Kansez;  a  river 
of  North  America,  which  rises  in  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and,  after  an  easterly  course  of 
about  1200  miles,  unites  with  the  Missou- 
ri, 340  miles  from  die  Mississippi,  in  Ion. 
94°  20^  W. ;  lat  38°  31'  N. 

Kant,  Immanuel,  born  in  Kouigsberg, 
in  Prussia  Proper,  April  22, 1724,  was  the 
son  of  a  harness-maker,  in  the  suburbs  of 
his  native  place — a  man  of  integrity  and 
respectability,  though  of  a  humble  station. 
Kant's  mother  was  a  woman  of  great  pi- 
ety, and  much  attached  to  the  strict  tenets 
and  discipline  of  doctor  Schultz,  a  profes- 
sor of  theology  at  the  university  of  K6- 
nigsberg,  a  diranguished  divine  in  his  day. 
Though  far  from  being  in  easy  circum- 
stances, his  parents  resolved  to  bestow 
upon  their  sou  Imraai^uel  the  advantage 
of  a  hberal  education.  Afler  having 
learned  to  read  and  to  write  in  the  char- 
ity school  of  the  suburb,  Kant  was  sent, 
in  1732,  to  the  ColUeium  Fredericianvm, 
at  die  suggestion  of  doctor  Schultz,  who, 
even  at  that  early  period,  had  the  penetra- 
tion to  discover  the  talents  of  the  boy.  At 
this  school,  he  contracted  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Rhunken,  afterwards  so 
celebrated  as  a  philologist  Both  were  in- 
defatigable students,  and  read  and  studied 
much  together.  It  is  remarkable  that,  ai 
this  period,  Kant  devoted  his  attention 

Erincipally  to  philological  studies,  while 
is  friend  Rhunken  seemed  to  have  more 
fondness  for  philosophy.  In  their  matur- 
er  years,  they  exchanged  pursuits.    lu 
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J  740,  Kant  repaired  to  the  univeraty  of 
his  native  city,  and,  at  first,  studied  theol- 
ogy, in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of 
depending  entirely  on  his  profession  for 
future  maintenance.  But  at  no  peiiod  did 
he  neglect  philosophy  and  mathematics. 
Hardly  had  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  mmi- 
liood,  when  he  lost  both  his  parents,  who, 
indeed,  had  never  been  able  to  afford  him 
much  peci^niary  assistance ;  but  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  some  relations, 
whose  aid,  together  witli  his  own  industiy 
and  economy,  enabled  him  to  continue  his 
studies.  His  application  was  uncommon- 
ly great,  as  is  proved  by  liis  bold  and  sue- 
cestui  attacks  on  the  doctrines  of  Leib- 
nitz and  Wolf,  and  his  skilful  use  of  the 
weapons  of  dialectics  against  the  authori- 
ty of  the  most  eminent  metaphysicians  of 
the  day,  when  he  was  but  2^  years  of  age. 
Afler  a  residence  of  about  three  years  at 
the  university,  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
a  private  tutor  in  several  families,  and  liv- 
ed about  nine  years  witli  count  liCillesen, 
at  Arusdorf.  Kant  read  much  in  this  re- 
tirement, and  traced  the  outlines  of  seve- 
ral of  those  philosophical  treatises,  which 
were  soon  afterwards  published  m  rapid 
succession.  In  1755,  lie  returned  to  K6- 
nigsberg,  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and 
produced,  on  this  occasion,  in  the  form  of 
an  inaugural  dissertation,  his  treatise,  enti- 
tled Principiorum  frvnorum  Cogniiwms 
metapkysiciB  nova  Dducidatio.  In  the  same 
year,  he  published  his  celebrated  work  on 
the  Universal  Natural  History  and  Theory 
of  the  Heavens,  or  an  Essay  on  the  Con- 
stitudon  and  Mechanical  Structure  of  the 
whole  Globe,  according  to  the  Newtonian 
System.  In  this  treatise,  he  anticipated 
several  of  the  subsequent  discoveries  of 
the  astronomer  Herschel,  particularly  the 
planet  called  afler  his  name.  Kant  began 
to  lecture,  as  doctor  docens,  on  logic, 
metaphysics,  matliematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  to  which,  at  subsequent  peri- 
ods, he  added  natural  law,  moral  philoso- 
phy, natural  theology,  and  (ihysicoi  geog- 
raphy. He  soon  became  popular  wi3i 
the  students ;  but  it  was  long  before  he  ob- 
tained a  professorship.  He  had  no  ambr- 
tion  beyond  that  of  being  useful  in  the 
sphere  which  he  had  chosen,  nor  could 
his  noble  and  strictly  upright  character  re- 
sort to  any  kind  of  art  to  promote  his  worid- 
ly  interest,  lu  17 5^  the  professor  esdmordi' 
nanus  of  philosophy,  Mr.  tCnutzen,  died  ; 
but  Kant  solicited  in  vain  the  vacant  chair. 
In  1758,  the  professor  ordinarius  of  phi- 
losophy died ;  but  Kant  was  not  appointed 
in  his  stead,  thougli  zealously  aided  by 
docior  Schultz.    In  1766,  he  accepted  the 


unsolicited  situation  of  second  keeper  of 
the  royal  library,  to  which  a  small  salary 
was  attached ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he 
undertook  tlie  ma?]agement  of  a  private 
cabinet  of  curiosities.  But  these  ofBcos 
ho  resigned  in  1772,  on  account  of  the  in- 
teniipuons  to  which  he  was  exjwsed  by 
the  necessity  of  showing  tlie  books  and 
rarities  to  strangers.  In  1770,  he  >vas  at 
length  advanced  to  the  onlinary  professor- 
ship of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  uni- 
versity, to  the  lustrc  of  which  he  had  al- 
ready so  long  contributed.  He  was  now 
placed  above  the  fear  of  want,  and  could 
employ  his  talents  in  a  manner  satisfactoiy 
to  himself.  Upon  this  occasion,  he  pro- 
duced his  celebrated  inaugural  disseitation, 
De  Mimdi  sensibilis  aique  inteUigihiHs 
Forma  tt  Principiis.  In  1787,  Kant  was 
made  a  member  of  the  royal  academy  of 
sciences  at  Berlin.  Having  once  attained 
independence,  his  wish  to  improve  his 
worldly  concerns  seems  to  have  aspired 
no  higher.  He  declined  various  advan- 
tageous proposals  to  transfer  his  talents  to 
other  universities,  and,  at  length,  died  by 
a  gradual  decay,  Feb.  12, 1804,  in  the  80th 
year  of  his  age,  having  witnessed  the 
ffreat  sensation  which  his  philosophy  pro- 
duced among  his  countrymen,  thou<:h  his 
patience  was  exposed  in  this  {larticniar  al- 
so to  8cvcrotria!.=.  Six  years  elapsed  be- 
fore much  notice  was  taken  of  his  great 
work,  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  ;  and 
it  is  even  said,  that  the  publisher  of  it  was 
about  to  use  the  numerous  copies  of  the 
work  which  remained  on  hand  as  waste- 
paper,  when  the  demand  suddenly  in- 
creased, and  three  editions  were  di9po6ed 
of  in  quick  succession.  Kant  never  went 
fiirther  from  Konigsberg  than  to  Pillau, 
seven  GTerman  miles  (about  32  English) 
distant  In  the  eariier  part  of  his  life,  he 
used  to  dine  at  the  ordinary  of  the  princi- 
pal tavern ;  to  which  custom  he  was  un- 
doubtedly indebted  in  part  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  mankind.  Reichardt,  in  the  Ura- 
nia (a  German  souvenir)  of  1812,  de8cril)es 
Kant  as  an  extraoitlinaniy  lean,  sm^ll  man. 
"  Leaner,  nay,  drier,"  he  says,  than  his  small 
body,  none  probably  ever  existed,  and  no 
sage  probablv  ever  passed  his  life  in  a  more 
tranquil  and  self-absorbed  manner.  A 
high,  serene  forehead,  a  fine  nose,  and  clear 
bright  eyes,  distinguished  his  face  advan- 
tageously. But  the  lower  part  of  his  coun- 
tenance was  mariced  with  a  strong  expres- 
sion of  sensuality,  which  v«^as  conspicu- 
ous in  his  habits  at  table.  He  loved  a 
mirthful  company  at  a  good  dinner,  and 
was  himself  an  agreeable  companion,  who 
never  fiiiled  to  entertain  and  enliven  the 
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company  by  his  extensive  knowledge,  and 
an  inexhaustible  store  of  pleasing  anec- 
dotes, which  he  used  to  tell  in  the  driest 
way,  without  ever  laughing  himself;  and 
by  the  humor  of  his  repartees  and  observa- 
tions. Kant's  company  was  sought  for  by 
tlie  first  families  of  K6nigsberg,  the  more  as 
he  stood  in  the  greatest  esteem  for  his  vir- 
tue and  a  noble  pride,  wiiich  well  became 
the  most  distinguished  man  of  the  city, 
and  one  of  the  deepest  philosophers  who 
have  ever  lived.  He  was,  in  his  exterior, 
always  neat,  and  even  highly  dressed. 
Kant  was  also  fond  of  playmg  at  cards, 
and  he  did  not  like  to  spend  an  evening 
without  a  game  of  ombre.  He  consid- 
ered it  as  the  only  certain  means  of  with- 
drawing his  mind  from  deep  thought,  and 
tranquiUizing  it  *  He  possessed  a  bound- 
less memory,  which  added  much  to  the 
interest  of  his  lectures,  as  he  interspersed 
them  with  many  illustrations,  with  which 
his  immense  reading  in  history,  biography, 
travels  and  novels,  in  fact,  all  works  which 
could  add  to  the  stores  of  his  knowledge, 
amply  supplied  him.  *  Though  he  had  his 
notes  before  him,  he  seldom  looked  at 
them,  and  often  quoted  whole  lines  of 
names  and  dates  from  memory.  His  li- 
braiy  was  very  small,  but  he  had  made  a 
contract  with  a  bookseller,  who  sent  him 
ail  new  publications,  which,  after  readuig, 
he  sent  back.  He  lectured  the  gi*eatcr 
part  of  the  forenoon,  allowing  himself  20 
minutes  rest  between  each  lecture.  In  the 
afternoon,  he  lectured  seldom.  He  rose 
early,  and  studied  then  most  ardently.  His 
lectures  on  abstract  philosophy  were 
much  easier  to  be  understood  than  his 
works,  because,  in  the  former,  he  added 
many  elucidations,  examples  and  explana- 
tions, which  he  thought  unnecemry  in 
his  printed  woiks.  Beades  the  great 
merits  of  Kant  in  regard  to  intellectual 
philosophy,  we  owe  him  much  for  his 
virtue  and  inflexible  morality,  which  he 
placed  again  on  their  true  elevated  basis, 
after  thev  had  been  referred  exclusively  to 
interest  by  Helvetius  and  others.  As  to 
the  philosophy  of  tliis  profound  thinker,  a 
ftill  account  cannot  be  expected  in  a  work 
of  this  sort ;  a  glance  at  it  will  be  all 
which  we  can  give.  The  inquirer  into 
Kant's  philosophy  should  be  careful  not 
to  reject  immediately  what  he  cannot  un- 
derstand, and  ought  not  to  expect  to  under- 
stand, without  deep  study  and  strict  men- 
tal discipline.  To  form  an  opinion  of  a 
whole  philosophical  system  fiom  the 
pages  of  a  review,  is  more  easy  than  satis- 
factory or  profitable.  In  fiict,  a  man  can 
haxdly  hope  to  acquire  a  good  idea  of 


Kant's  -philosophy  without  reading  him 
in  the  original.  When  Kant  appeared, 
two  philosophical  systems  were  moA  in 
vogue— the  sensualism  of  Locke  and  his 
followers,  and  the  idealism  of  Leibnitz, 
Wol^  &c.  Kant  saw  that  little  aid  was 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  truth  by  a  dog- 
matic philosophy,  whether  founded  on 
sensualism  or  idealism.  He  wished  for 
certainty  in  the  field  of  philosophy,  and  ' 
put  to  himself  the  questions — What  can  I 
know  ?  What  is  it  that  I  know  orieinally  ? 
The  acute  skepticism  of  Hume  had  had  its 
influence  upon  him.  Hume  proved  very 
Satis&ctorily,  that  our  ideas  of  cause  and 
eflect  are  not  derived  from  experience  ; 
but  he  rashly  concluded,  as  Kant  observes, 
^  that  they  are  the  spurious  ofl&pring  of 
the  imagination,  impregnated  by  custom." 
Kant  discovered  that  Hume  had  been  led 
to  this  hasty  inference  in  consequence  of 
having  taken  too  limited  a  view  of  the 
great  problem  which  he  had  thus  partial- 
ly attempted  to  solve.  He  perceived  that 
tlie  idea  of  cause  and  eflect  is  by  no  means 
the  only  one  which  the  mind  makes  use 
of  with  the  consciousness  of  its  necessity, 
yet  without  having  derived  it  from  expe- 
rience. This  he  found  in  his  endeavors 
to  ascertain  what  we  can  know,  which  led 
him  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  mind. 
Havu3g  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  he 
strove  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of 
these  original  or  transcendental  ideas,  or 
imperative  forms ;  that  is,  such  ideas  as 
we  do  not  derive  ftom  experience,  but  by 
which,  on  the  contrary,  we  acquire  expe- 
rience. In  the  first  rank  of  these,  are 
a^cuit  and  iimt.  Kant  shows  that  all  our 
perceptions  are  submitted  to  these  two 
fwm»  :  hence  he  concludes,  that  they  are 
within  us,  and  not  in  the  objects ;  they  are 
ntcesscary  and  pure  inimtitms  of  the  inter- 
nal sense.  Truths  acquired  by  experi- 
ence never  carry  with  them  that  absolute 
certainty  ;  for  instance,  experience  teaches 
us  that  the  sun  rises  every  day  ;  that 
all  men  are  mortal ;  yet  we  may  imagino 
a  day  when  the  sun  does  not  rise,  and  a 
man  who  does  not  die  ;  but  imagination 
itself  cannot  suppose  any  thing  uncon- 
nected with  space  and  time.  This  primi- 
tive intuition  must  have,  as  its  basis,  tlic 
primary  laws  of  the  understanding,  with- 
out which  we  can  comprehend  nothing. 
As  &r  as  the  transcendental  ideas,  or,  as 
Kant  calls  them,  caitgciries^  extend,  so  fiir 
extends  the  knowledge  of  the  understand- 
ing a  priori.  Kant  was  at  great  pains  in 
endeavoring  to  ascertain  tlie  number  of 
these  categories,  and  he  found  them  to  be 
all  comprehended  under  the  four  classes 
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of  quoDtity,  quality,  relation  and  modali- 
ty. The  categories  themselves  are  12  in 
number.  Under  die  first  head  are  com- 
prised vnity,  mviatude^  toUdihf  ;  under  the 
second,  reality^  negatiori,  limdalwn ;  under 
the  third,  substance  and  acddeniy  cause 
and  effect,  action  and  reaction ;  under 
tlie  fourth,  possibUUy,  existence^  necessihf. 
These  categories  are  necessary  and  indis- 
pensable for  our  understanding,  as  the 
forms  of  space  and  time  were  for  our  per- 
ceptions ;  we  cannot  figure  to  ourselves 
any  thing  without  the  relations  of  cause 
and  eflfect,  of  possibility,  quantity,  &c., 
which,  with  other  words,  is,  we  cannot 
perceive  any  tiling  except  by  these  original, 
necessary,  unchangeable  forms  of  thought 
Hence  the  demonstrative  certainty  of 
mathematics,  the  objects  of  which — space, 
time,  quantity,  &c. — ^lic  in  the  necessity 
of  the  forms  of  thought,  and  not  in  the 
range  of  error  to  which  experience  is  sub- 
ject To  produce  results,  the  categories  are 
applied  to  exterior  objects,  objects  of  ex- 
perience, in  which  application  they  are  sub- 
ject to  error.  The  three  original  faculties, 
through  the  medium  of  which  wo  ac- 
quire knowledge,  are  sense^  understanding, 
reason.  Sense,  a  passive  and  receptive 
faculty,  has,  as  has  been  already  stateo,  for 
its  forms  or  conditions,  space  and  time. 
Understanding  is  an  active  or  spontaneous 
facjilty,  and  consists  in  the  power  of 
fonnin^  conceptions,  according  to  the 
categories  already  given,  wliich  categories 
ore  applied  to  objects  of  experience 
through  the  medium  of  the  two  forms  of 
perception,  space  and  time.  Reason  is  the 
third  or  hignest  degree  of  mental  spon- 
taneity, and  consists  in  the  power  of  form- 
ing ideas.  As  it  is  tlie  province  of  the 
understanding  to  form  the  intuitions  of 
sense  into  conceptions,  so  it  is  the  business 
of  reason  to  form  conceptions  into  ideas. 
The  woric  in  which  Kant  endeavored  to 
ascertain  these  categories  and  the  province 
of  certain  human  knowledge,  is  his  Kilik 
der  reinen  Vermmfl — Critical  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  of  Pure  Reason  (1st  edition, 
Riga,  1781;  6di  edition,  Leipsic,  1818). 
Far  from  rejecting  exjjeriencc,  Kant  con- 
siders tlie  worit  of  all  our  life  but  the  ac- 
tion of  our  innate  faculties  on  the  concep- 
tions which  come  to  us  from  witliout 
The  philosophy  thus  started  was  called 
critical  philosophy — a  very  poor  name,  but 
which  has  now  become  settled.  Kant 
proceeds  in  a  similar  way  with  morality  ; 
the  idea  of  good  and  bad  is  a  necessary 
condition,  an  original  basis'  of  morals, 
which  is  sup]X)sea  in  every  one  of  our 
moral  reflections,  and  not  obtained  by  ez- 


{>erieiice.  He  treats  this  part  of  his  phi- 
osophy  in  his  KriUk  der  prakiischen  Per- 
nm^l — a  Critical  Inquiry  into  Practical 
Reason  (1788;  5th  edition,  Lei|)sic,  1818). 
Kant  places  unreservedly  on  two  parallel 
lines  ail  the  arguments  for  and  aeaiust  hu- 
man Uberty,  die  immortality  of  tlie  soul, 
the  transitory  or  eternal  duration  of  the 
world ;  and  resorts  to  the  feelings  to  make 
the  balance  incline,  because  the  meta> 
physical  proofs  on  die  opposite  sides  are 
equally  great  These  opposite  arguments 
on  great  questions  are  called,  in  the; 
works  of  Kant,  antinomies.  In  eesthetics, 
also,  he  pursues  a  sunilar  course,  and 
treats  it  in  his  Beobachtungen  iiher  das 
Gefufd  des  Schonen  und  Erhabenen  (Riga, 
1771)-— Observations  on  the  Feeling  of 
the  Beautiful  and  Subliiye.  Another  im- 
portant work  of  his  is  the  Kritik  dor  Ur- 
theilskrqft — Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Facul- 
ty of  Judgment  (Berlin,  1790;  3d  edition, 
1799).  We  must  also  mention  Metaphsf- 
siscke  ^^t^angsgr&nde  der  Rechislekre^-^ 
Metaphysical  Elements  of  Legal  Science 
(1797 ;  2d  edition,  1808) ;  Metapbvsical  El- 
ements of  Ethics  (1797 ;  2d  edition,  1803) ; 
Metaphysical  Elements  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence (1786;  3d  edition,  1800);  a  Pragraat 
ical  Treatise  on  Anthropology  (179o ;  3d 
edition,  1821) ;  Of  Perptual  Peace  (1796); 
Religion  considered  within  the  Limits  of 
Reason  (1793) ;  the  only  possible  Evi- 
dence for  demonstrating  the  Existence  of 
the  Deity  ( 1 763 ;  last  edition,  1794).  Moat 
of  Kant's  smaller  treatises,  full  of  acute 
remarks,  are  contained  in  his  Kleinere 
Sckriflen — Smaller  Works  (Konigsberg 
and  Leipsic,  1797,  3  vols.),  and  in  the  col- 
lection edited  by  Tieflrunk  (Halle,  17%, 
3  vols).  Hufeland,  the  physician,  publish- 
ed Kant's  work,  Of  the  Power  of  the 
Mind,  by  mere  Resolution,  to  control  its 
morbid  Feelings,  with  notes  (2d  edition, 
Leipsic,  1824).  Kant,  of  course,  met  with 
many  opponents,  the  most  prominent 
among  whom  were  Mendelssohn,  Ha- 
mann,  Feder,  Garvn,  Platn^r,  Flatt,  Jacobi, 
Herder,  and  particularly  G.  C.  Slmltze,  as 
iEnesidemus  (1792),  and  in  his  KrUik  der 
Theoretischen  PkUosophie  (Hamb.,  1801,  2 
vols.).  But  his  adherents  were  Uie  mc»n^ 
numerous  party,  and  his  philosophy  has 
been  taught  in  all  the  German  universi- 
ties, excepting  some  Catholic  ones.  A 
veiy  good  enumeration  of  Kant's  woiita, 
and  those  of  his  opponents,  as  well  as  of 
his  commentators  and  followers  is  to  be 
found  in  Tennemann's  History  of  Phi- 
losophy, or  Cousin's  Manud  de  VHisloire 
de  la  PkUosophie  traduU  de  VMemand  de 
Temwnann  (Paris,  1829,  vol.  2). 
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Kapnist.    ^Sec  Camust) 

Kara,  in  the  Tartar lauguages ;  black,  as 
Karanumia  (black  people,  country  of  the). 
(n  op{>osition  to  another  word  of  the  same 
idiom  which  sigdifies  wkite  and  free,  kara 
lias  been  used  to  signify  tributary,  e.  g^ 
kara  Kodpacka  (tributary  Kalpacks). 

Karaites.    (Sec  CarcaUs.) 

Karamsixt,  NicolaiE^  imperial  Russian 
liistoriographer,  bom  in  17G5,  educated  at 
Moscow,  in  the  house  of  professor  Scha- 
den,  entered  the  military  service,  and 
travelled,  froiji  1789  till  1791,  through 
Middle  Europe.  He  is  esteemed  by 
many  the  first  original  prose  writer  of 
Russia.  Of  his  l&tory  of  the  Russian 
!Empire,  11  volumes  bad  appeared  in 
1^4.  It  has  been  translated  into  French, 
both  at  Paris  and  St  Petersburg.  This 
history  extends  to  1613,  to  the  house  of 
Romanoff.  His  other  writings  are  Letters 
of  a  Russian  Traveller,  A^ma,  a  f  ollec- 
lion  of  tales  (Moscow,  1794,  2  vols.),  &c. 
His  songs  are  too  sentimental.  The  em- 
peror Alexander  conferred  on  him  the 
order  of  St  Anne,  and  gave  him  60,000  ru- 
bles for  the  publication  of  his  great  work. 
A  free  residence  was  also  allowed  him 
in  a  pleasure  castle  of  the  empress  Catha- 
rine II,  and  all  the  archives  opened  to 
him.  The  third  edition  of  Karamsin's 
works  appeared  in  1815,  in  nine  volumes^ 
Of  his  HistoiT  of  the  Russian  Empu^,  in 
the  original,  the  second  edition  appeared 
in  1818.  When  on  the  point  of  making  a 
journey  into  foreign  countries,  he  died, 
June  3, 182a  Just  before  his  death,  the 
emperor  had  granted  him  a  pension  of 
50,000  rubles,  which  was  continued  to  his 
widow  and  children.  Mr.  Bowrmg  has 
translated  some  of  his  poems. 

Karikal  ;  a  French  city  on  the  coast 
of  Coronrandel,  surrounded  by  the  Eng- 
lish territories,  26  leagiies  from  Ponoi- 
cherry,  under  ^e  jurisdiction  of  which  it 
is.  It  produces  a  net  revenue  of  300,000 
francs  a  year.  Population,  15,000 ;  popu- 
lation of  die  territory,  about  as  many 
more. 

Karl  ;  the  Grerman  name  for  OiarltSy 
appealing  in  many  geographical  names, 
as  KcaisUdL,  Sjxrlsruhe,  Kadshad.  Karl  is 
of  the  same  origin  as  kerl,  wliich  means, 
at  present,  a  strong,  sturdy  fellow,  former- 
ly a  valiant,  powerful  man.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  English  ceorl  or  churl, 

Karlsbad,  Karlsruhe,  Karlbtadt, 
&c.    (See  CaHshady  &c.) 

Karschin,  Anna  Louisa  (property 
Kar^Kiy  a  German  poetess,  was  bom  Dec. 
1,  17252,  near  Schwibus,  on  the  fronders 
of  Silesia.    Her  fadier  kept  an  alehouse. 


He  died  while  she  was  young,  and  her 
mother,  fearing  that  the  eagerness  for 
reading  and  writing  which  she  displayed 
would  make  her  neglpct  domestic  occu- 

Eations,  withdrew  her  from  the  house  of 
er  uncle,  who  bnd  undertaken  the  care 
of  her  education,  and  employed  her  thixje 
years  in  taking  care  of  the  cows ;  but  she 
still  contrived  to  gratify  her  desire  of 
knowledge ;  for,  having  become  acquaint- 
ed with  a  shepherd  boy  who  brought  her 
books,  mostly  poor  ones,  she  read  them 
secretly.  Her  mother  married  her  to  a 
weaver,  whom  she  never  had  seen.  ThiB 
union  was  unhappy,  and,  after  eleven 
years,  was  terminated  by  a  divorce.  She 
was  now  utteriy  destitute;  and,  a  year 
afler,-  her  mother  married  her  to  a  drunk- 
en tailor,  Karsch,  whom  Kaisehin  hated. 
She  now  supported  herself  by  selling  oc- 
casional poems  of  her  own  composition, 
and  by  exhibiting  as  an  improvvisatrice 
about  the  country ;  but  her  drunken  hus- 
band spent  all  her  money.  She  finally 
attracted  the  attention  of  some  influential 
man,  and  went  to  Berlin,  where  Ramler, 
Mendelssohn,  Gleim,  &C.,  encouraged 
her.  Sulzer,  who  called  her  the  German 
Smppho,  published  some  of  her  poems  in 
1764,  which  produced  her  a  considerable 
sum.  She  was  admitted  into  th^  firet  so- 
ciety, and  received  several  small  pensions^ 
but  was  not  able  fully  to  support  hersd( 
her  two  childreTi  and  her  brother.  Fred- 
eric II  took  no  interest  in  her,  and  did 
not  ffive  her  the  pension  be  had  promised ; 
but  nis  successor,  Frederic  William  II, 
ordered  a  convenient  house  to  be  built  for 
her,  which,  however,  she  did  not  enjov 
long,  as  her  death  took  place  in  Oct,  1791. 
Her  daughter  published  part  of  her  poems, 
with  her  life,  in  1792 ;  new  edition,  1796. 

Kasan  ;  an  extensive  province  or  gov- 
ernment of  European  Russia,  lying  be- 
tween 46P  20^  and  49^  40^  £.  longitude, 
and  54^  and  57^  N.  latitude,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  governments  of  Viatka, 
Orenburg]!,  Niznei-Novgorod,  and  Sim- 
bursk*  Its  territorial  extent  is  over  22,000 
sq.  miles ;  its  population  about  1,000,000, 
partly  Ruaaans,and  partly  Tartars,  though 
of  very  mixed  origin.  The  rivers  are  the 
Wolga,  die  Kama,  the  Sura,  the  Viatka, 
and  the  Kasanka,  besides  smaller  streams^ 
and  a  great  number  of  lakes. 

Kasan  ;  a  city  of  Russia,  on  the  Ka- 
sanka, about  four  miles  above  its  junction 
with  the  Wol^.  Many  Mohammedan 
Tartars  still  reside  there,  engaged  in  busi- 
ness. It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  seat  of 
a  small  university,  founded  in  1803.  It 
has  also  several  other  schools.    Here  are 
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large  soap-works  and  tanneries;  also 
manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton,  lace,  and 
earthen  ware.  It  carries  on  an  extensive 
trade.  The  caravans  to  Bucbaria  and 
China  pass  through  Kasan.  At  a  little 
distance  from  Kasan  is  a  new  admiralty 
establishment,  with  a  navigation  school, 
magazines,  and  a  dock-yard,  where  gal- 
liots are  constructed,  and  sent  down  the 
Wolga  to  the  Caspian  sea.  Population, 
25,000.  206  miles  E.  by  S.  Niznei-Nov- 
gorod ;  lon.49°2r9"  E.;  lat55°47'5F  N. 

Katahdin  ;  a  mountain  in  the  state  of 
Maine,  situated  between  the  eastern  and 
western  branches  of  the  Penobscot  river. 
It  is  a  detached  mountain,  steep  on  all 
sides,  and  extremely  rugged.  It  was  re- 
puted, by  the  aborigines,  to  be  the  resi- 
dence of  supernatural  beings.  But  few 
persons  have  visited  its  summit.  It  com- 
mands a  very  extensive  view,  embracing 
no  loss  than  63  lakes.  Its  height,  as  as- 
certained by  barometrical  observations,  is 
4685  feet  above  the  level  of  the  west 
branch  of  the  Penobscot  at  its  base,  and 
about  53^  feet  above  the  ocean.  It  may 
be  seen,  in  a  clear  day,  from  Bangor,  a 
distance  of  70  miles,  and  from  Dixmont, 
80  miles  distant. 

Katt.    (Soe  Frederic  IL) 

Katzbach;  a  small  river  in  Silesia, 
passing  near  Leignitz,  famous  for  the  vic- 
tory which  the  Prussians  and  Russians 
under  Blticher  gained,  Aug.  26, 3813,  over 
the  French  under  Macdonald,  Ney,  Lau- 
riston  and  Sebastiani.  It  rained  from 
August  24  to  the  28th.  Fire-arms  could 
not  be  used,  and  the  battle  was  fought 
hand  to  hand.  It  was  short,  and  was  ter- 
minated by  a  furious  struegle  between  the 
Prussian  cavalry  under  Bl{icher  and  the 
French  under  Lauriston,  together  8,000 
men.  The  French  were  broken,  and 
were  driven,  horse  and  man,  into  the 
raging  Neisse  and  Katzbach.  Qreat  num- 
bers perished  in  the  swollen  streams. 
The  result  of  the  battle  was  more  sur- 
prising, as  a  great  part  of  the  Prussian 
troops  were  raw  militia.  It  is  one  of 
Bliicher's  greatest  victories.  During  the 
battle  and  the  following  days,  103  French 
cannon  were  taken,  two  eagles,  and  18,000 
prisoners.  Silesia  was  delivered,  and  the 
cx>nsequences  were  most  importafit,  par- 
ticularly for  Bohemia.  The  battle  of  the 
Katzbach  took  place  on  the  same  day 
that  Napoleon  repelled  the  attack  of  the  ' 
allies  on  Dresden. 

Kaufmann,  Angelica,  a  distinguished 
painter,  bom  at  Coire,  in  the  Grisons,  in 
1741,  received  her  first  instruction  in 
tlcawing  and  painting  from  her  lather, 


who,  at  the  time  of  her  Inrtb,  was  painter 
to  the  bishop.  Her  admiration  of  the 
l)eautiful  was^ariy  developed.  She  loved 
music,  and  made  great  progress  in  peinl- 
ing,  under  the  guidance  of  her  rather, 
whose  talents  wero  but  moderate,  and 
whom  she  soon  excelled.  On  her  first 
journey  to  Italy,  where  she  resided  from 
her  13th  year  till  1769,  in  Milan,  Florence, 
Rome  and  Naples,  she  acquired  great 
skill ;  and  her  subsequent  visit  to  London, 
where  she  painted  the  whole  royal  &mily, 
increased  her  reputation  and  improveid 
her  circumstances.  Here  sne  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  royal  academy,  and  here, 
also,  she  contracted  an  unfortunate  mar- 
liage,  of  which  the  following  circum- 
stances are  related.  An  Ejigiish  artist, 
who  had  paid  his  addresses  to  her,  offend- 
ed by  her  refusal,  determined  on  ven- 
ceance.  A  handsome  youn^  man,  chosen 
from  the  lowest  class,  was  enabled  to  ap- 
peal* in  the  house  of  Angelica,  and  to  be- 
come her  suitor.  She  suffered  herself 
to  be  deceived,  and  became  his  wife. 
The  rejected  artist  now  disclosed  the  de- 
ceit. Angelica  obtained  a  divorce,  but 
was  obliged  to  settle  an  annui^  on  her 
husband.  He,  however,  soon  died.  Af- 
ter her  return  to  Rome  in  1762,  she  was 
married  a  second  time,  more  happily,  to 
a  Venetian  painter,  Zucchi,  but  she  neirer 
had  any  children.  Zucchi,  likewise,  died 
long  before  her.  Angelica  then  devoted 
herself  to  painting  till  her  death,  in  18()7. 
Her  bust  was  nlaced,  in  1808,  in  the  Pan- 
theon. She  left  a  select  library,  some  beau- 
tiful original  paintings  of  old  mastera,  and 
a  considerable  fortune,  which  she  divided 
among  several  individuals  and  charita- 
ble institutions.  She  painted  many  por- 
traits and  historical  pictures,  the  latter 
chiefly  after  antiques.  She  preferred  ideal 
female  figures.  Her  works  are  remarka- 
ble for  grace,  though  the  critic  may  dis- 
cover in  them  incorrectness  of  style  and 
sameness  of  plan  and  executioxL 

KAUNrTZ,  Wenceslaus  Anthony,  prince 
of,  knight  of  the  golden  fleece,  fiftn  son 
of  count  Kaunitz,  and  one  of  nineteen 
children,  was  bom  in  Vienna,  in  1711, 
and  was  at  first  destined  for  the  church, 
but,  after  the  death  of  all  his  brothers,  en- 
pged  in  political  life.  His  talents,  aided 
by  a  favorable  exterior,  opened  a  brilliant 
career  to  him.  Afler  having  studied  at 
Vieima,  Leipsic  and  Leyden,  he  entered 
upon  his  travels,  in  1732.  In  1741,  he 
was  sent  to  pope  Benedict  XIV,  and  to 
Florence,  on  a  secret  mission,  by  Bfaria 
Theresa.  In  1742,  he  went  as  Austrian 
ambassador  to  Turin,  where  he  accom- 
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plisbed  Ills  inusion  to  unite  Sardinia  more 
closely  with  Austria  against  tlie  Bourbon 
coarts  so  successftilly,  that,  in  1744,  he 
was  appointed  minister  at  the  court  of 
Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine,  then  governor- 
general  of  the  Austrian  Netheriands.  He 
conducted  the  most  difficult  affiurs,  in  a 
highly  critical  state  of  the  Netherlands,  to 
the  greatest  satisfaction  of  the  empress; 
but  his  feeble  health  obliged  him  to  ask 
his  dismission,  and  he  returned  to  Vienna. 
Soon  afterwards,  however,  he  appeared 
as  minister  plqpipotentiaiy  at  tlie  congress 
of  Aiz-la-Chapelle  (q.  v.),  where  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  fame  as  a  diploma- 
tist From  1750  to  1752,  he  was  minister 
at  Paris,  and  prepared  the  union  of  Aus- 
tria and  France,  which  took  place  in 
1756.  In  1753,  he  had  been  made  court 
and  state  chancellor,  and,  in  1756,  was 
created  chancellor  of  Italy  and  die  Neth- 
erlands. Thus  he  not  only  managed  the 
foreign  aflTairs  of  Austria,  under  Maria 
Theresa,  but  had  also  the  greatest  influ- 
ence u{K>n  the  domestic  concerns.  In 
1764,  the  emperor,  Francis  I,  raised  him 
to  the  dignity  of  prince.  As  long  as  Ma- 
fia Theresa  lived,  her  confidence  in  Kau- 
nitz  was  unbounded ;  but  the  emperor  Jo- 
seph did  not  implicitly  follow  his  advice ; 
of  which  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  open 
the  Scheldt  and  to  exchange  Bavaria,  as 
well  as  the  unfortunate  war  with  Turkey, 
were  consequences.  Under  the  reign  of 
Leopold  II,  the  influence  of  prince  Kau- 
Ditz  was  still  less.  When  Francis  II  as- 
cended the  throne,  his  advanced  age  in- 
duced him  to  resign  the  ofUce  of  court  and 
state  chancellor.  He  made  up  his  opinions 
Bk>wly,  and  afler  mature  consideration. 
Voluure  was  his  &vorite  author,  and  he 
had  much  esteem  for  Rousseau,  who  had 
been  for  a  few  weeks  his  private  secretary 
at  Paria  ta  Lombardy  and  the  Nether- 
lands, he  instituted  academies.  Learned 
men  found  free  access  to  him,  and  he 
cultivated  the  arts.  The  school  of  art  at 
Vienna  is  almost  entirely  his  work.  Sev- 
eral painters  and  engravers  were  indebted 
to  him  for  his  patronage.  His  love  of  dress 
was  consi  dered  extravagant  He  was  strict- 
ly honest  and  faithful.  He  rarely  laughed, 
yet  he  was  affable  to  all  below  him  in  rank. 
Under  Joseph's  government,  Kaunitz  ceas- 
ed to  appear  at  court,  but  the  emperor  often 
went  to  visit  him,  and  received  much  as- 
nstance  from  him  in  his  ecclesiastical  re- 
fi>nns ;  hence  he  was  called,  by  the  court 
of  Rome,  U  ministro  eretico;  yet,  when 
the  pope  was  at  Vienna,  he  gave  liim,  as 
a  matter  of  policy,  not  the  l^ck,  but  the 
lialm  of  his  hand  to  kiss,  which  was  for- 


merly considered  the  highest  favor;  btit 
the  prince,  pretending  not  to  understand 
this  etiquette,  took  the  hand  of  the  pojie 
in  his,  and  gave  it  a  hearty  shake.  He 
died  in  1794,  with  the  reputation  of  one 
of  the  ablest  ministera  Austria  had  ever 
produced,  and  the  still  greater  fame  of  a 
man  of  noble  character.  No  minister 
was  ever  treated  with  a  longer  and  more 
intimate  confidence,  which  was  founded 
equally  on  his  talents  and  his  strict  integ- 
rity. 

Kean,  Edmund;  a  famous  Fnglish 
actor,  bom  in  London,  Nov.  4, 1787.  His 
father,  a  poor  builder  or  tailor,  procured 
a  situation  for  him  as  a  figurant  in  the 
pantomimes  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  when 
he  was  only  two  yeara  old ;  but  here,  by 
the  unnatural  and  forced  positions  which 
he  had  to  practise  in  order  to  make  his 
limbs  more  pliable,  he  became  deformed. 
Some  of  the  actore  procured  him  surgical 
assistance,  his  limbs  were  supported,  and 
he  finally  outgrew  his  bodily  defects.  At 
seven  years,  his  mother  sent  him  to  a  lit- 
tle school ;  but  order  and  obedience  wera 
not  in  his  character,  and  he  engaged  him- 
self as  cabin-boy  in  a  vessel  going  to  Ma- 
deira. This  ntuation,  however,  equally 
displeased  him,  and,  to  deliver  himself,  in 
Maideira,  he  feigned  deafiiess,  and  played 
his  part  so  well,  that  the  captain  sent  him 
home.  In  London,  he  could  not  find  oat 
his  mother ;  but  a  woman  who  had  hadhim 
under  her  care  recommended  him  to  Miss 
Tidswell,  an  actress  at  Drury-lane  theatre, 
who  gave  him  much  assistance.  At  on» 
period,  after  his  return  to  London,  he  ex- 
hibited 08  a  droll,  in  a  booth.  After  this^ 
he  was  placed  in  one  of  the  minor  thea- 
tres, and  was  much  applauded  i^  RollaVi 
address  to  the  Peruviana  From  this  pe- 
riod, he  commenced  reading  dramatic 
productions.  His  protectress  recommend- 
ed him  to  a  company  of  playera  in  York- 
shire, where  he  appwed  under  the  name 
of  Carey.  Although  not  more  than  13 
yeara  old,  he  performed  the  parts  of  Ham- 
let, Lord  Hastings,  and  Aadison^  Gato» 
well  enough  to  please  a  provincial  audi- 
ence. In  Windsor,  his  talent  was  ap- 
plauded by  the  royal  family,  in  Satan*0 
address  to  the  sun,  from  Paradise  Lost^ 
and  the  first  soliloquy  in  Shakspeare's 
Richard  III.  About  this  time,  he  wap 
fortunate  enough  to  attract  the  attention 
of  doctor  Drury,  who  sent  him  to  Eton» 
where  he  remained  three  yeara,  and  is 
said  to  have  made  much  progress  in  clas- 
sical smdies.  On  leaving  Eton,  he  again 
took  the  name  of  Carey,  and  went  from 
stage  to  stage.     Playing  Hamlet  in  the 
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island  of  Guemsey,  a  journal  there  abused 
him ;  and  when  he  afterwards  performed 
Richard,  he  was  received  with  exclama- 
tions of  displeasure.  Kean,  for  a  while, 
patiently  submitted,  but  very  significantly 
addressed  a  passage  from  his  part  to  the 
pit — *^  Unmannered  dog,  stand  thou,  when 
1  command.*^  Upon  (his,  the  disorder 
increased,  and,  instead  of  apologizing, 
be  addressed  his  audience  to  die  follow- 
ing  effect: — "You  have  shown  some 
symptoms  of  understanding  in  applying 
the  words  to  yourselves."  He  had  to 
pay  dear  for  this  impudence ;  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  town,  and  remained  in  great 
distress,  till  some  of  his  friends  interceded 
for  him  with  the  governor  of  the  island. 
Kean  tdflerwards  went  to  Dorchester.  In 
the  mean  time,  doctor  Drury,  his  old  pat- 
ron, had  recommended  him  to  the  direct- 
ing committee  of  Dmry-lane,  as  fitted  to 
revive  this  declining  theatre.  He  was,  in 
consequence,  engaged  for  three  years  at 
Old  Drury.  Kean  appeared  for  the  firat 
time  on  the  London  boards,  Jan.  26, 1814, 
in  die  character  of  Shylock.  The  first 
evening  was  decisive;  but  his  Richard 
III  made  him  the  idol  of  the  Londoners. 
In  Othello,  also,  and  sir  Giles  Overreach, 
he  has  been  unequalled  by  any  contem- 
porary. When  he  performed  Maasinser's 
Jew  the  first  time,  the  actors,  and  omers 
of  his  admirers,  presented  nim  with  a 
gold  cup,  as  a  token  of  their  esteem  (June 
35, 1814).  •  In  1820,  he  viated  the  United 
States,  and  performed  in  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore,  and  Boston,  on  the 
whole,  with  ereat  success.  After  his  re- 
turn to  Engumd,  the  extravagance  and 
dissoluteness  which  had  always  disgraced 
his  character,  involved  him  in  great  em- 
barrassments, and  a  second  visit  to  Ameri- 
ea,  in  1825,  was  attended  with  little  credit 
or  advantage. 

Keats,  John;  a  young  English  poet, 
of  humble  origin,  bom  Oct.  29, 1796,  at  a 
livery-stable  kept  by  his  grandfather  in 
Moorfields.  He  was  sent  to  school  at  En- 
field, where  he  remained  till  the  a^  of 
fifteen,  and  was  then  bound  apprentice  to 
a  surgeon;  but  his  inclination  to  poetry 
having  been  cultivated  by  his  teachers  at 
school,  he  gave  way  to  the  ambition  of 
becoming  a  poet  Keats's  first  volume  of 
poems,  many  of  which  were  written  in 
his  teens,  made  its  appearance  in  1817, 
when  be  was  in  his  twenty-first  year.  This 
was  followed  by  Eudymion,  a  Poetic  Ro- 
mance, in  1818 ;  and,  in  the  year  1820,  he 
published  his  last  and  best  work.  Lamia, 
Isaoella,  and  odier  Poems.  Being  in  fee- 
oie  oeaitb,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  try 


the  climate  of  Italy,  where  he  arrived  in 
November,  1820,  and  died  in  Rome,  on 
the  27th  of  December  following.  His 
death  has  been  attributed  to  the  attacks 
of  critics ;  but  it  was,  in  fact,  oiving  to  o 
consumptive  complaint  of  long  standing. 
Mr.  Keats  had  great  sensibility  and  imagi- 
nation. His  Endymion,  with  all  its  faults, 
has  much  beauty.  The  fragment  df  Hy- 
perion, his  last  performance,  obtained  the 
admiration  of  lord  Byron. 

Kebir  ;  an  Arabian  word,  which  signi- 
fies largt,  and  is  found  in  nytoy  geograph- 
ical names. 

Kebla..    (See  Kaaba,  and  Koran.) 

Kedge,  or  Kedger;  a  small  anchor, 
used  to  keep  a  ship  steady  and  clear  from 
her  bower-anchor,  while  she  rides  in  a 
harbor  or  river,  particularly  at  the  turn  of 
the  tide,  when  she  might  otherwise  drive 
over  her  principal  anchor,  and  entangle 
the  stock  or  flukes  with  her  slack  calSe, 
,  so  as  to  loosen  it  from  the  ground*  The 
kedge-anchors  are  also  used  to  transport  a 
ship,  or  remove  her  from  one  part  of  a 
harbor  to  another,  being  carried  out  from 
her  in  the  long-boat,  and  let  go  by  means 
of  ropes  fastened  to  these  anchors.  They 
are  also  generally  furnished  with  an  iron 
stock,  vmich  is  eacdly  displaced  for  the 
convenience  of  stowiuff.    (See  Andior.) 

Keel;  the  principal  piece  of  timber  in 
a  ship,  which  is  usuallv  first  laid  on  the 
blocks  in  building.  By  comparing  the 
carcass  of  a  ship  to  the  skeleton  of  the 
human  body,  the  keel  appears  as  the 
back-bone,  and  the  timbers  as  the  rib& 
The  keel  supports  and  unites  the  whole 
fiibric,  since  the  stem  and  stem-posts, 
which  are  elevated  on  its  ends,  are,  in 
some  measure,  a  continuation  of  the  keel, 
and  serve  to  connect  and  enclose  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  sides  by  transoms,  as  the 
keel  forms  and  unites  the  bottom  by  tim- 
bers. The  keel  is  generally  composed  of 
several  thick  pieces  placed  lengthways, 
which,  after  being  scarfed  together,  are 
bolted  and  clinch^  upon  the  upper  side. 

False  Ked ;  a  strong,  thick  piece  of 
timber,  bolted  to  the  bottom  of  the  kee), 
which  is  very  useful  in  preserving  its 
lower  side.  The  false  keel  is  provided 
when  die  thick  pieces  which  form  the  real 
keel  cannot  be  procured  large  enough  to 
give  a  sufficient  depth  thereto.  In  large 
ships  of  war,  the  false  keel  is  composed  of 
two  pieces,  called  the  upper  and  lower 
false  keela  The  lowest  piaiik  in  a  ship^ 
bottom,  called  the  garboard  streak,  has  its 
inner  edge  let  into  a  groove  or  channel, 
cut  longitudinally  on  the  side  of  the  keel : 
the  depth  of  this  channel  is  therefore  reg- 
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ttlaled  by  the  thicknesB  of  the  gaiiioard 
streak. 

KsEL-HAULtNe ;  a  puDishmeot  inflicted 
Ibr  various  oflences  in  the  Dutch  navy. 
It  is  performed  by  suspending  the  culprit 
by  a  rope  from  one  yard-arm,  with  a 
weight  of  lead  or  iron  upon  his  legs,  and 
havmg  another  rope  listened  to  him,  l«id- 
inff  under  the  ship's  bottom,  and  through 
a  block  at  its  opposite  yard-arm.  He  is 
then  suddenly  let  fall  from  the  one  yard- 
arm  into  the  sea,  where,  passing  under 
the  ship's  bottom,  he  is  hoisted  up  on  the 
oppottte  side  of  the  vessel  to  the  other. 
This  punishment  is  not  altogether  un- 
known in  British  ships ;  but,  as  it  is  dan- 
gerous, it  is  very  rarely,  or,  indeed,  scarce- 
qr  ever,  now  practised. 

Keelson,  or  Kelson  ;  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber forming  the  interior  or  counterpart  of 
the  keel,  beins  laid  upon  the  middle  of 
the  floor  timbers  immediately  over  the 
keel,  and  serving  to  bind  and  unite  the 
former  to  the  latter,  by  means  of  kinff 
boHs  driven  from  vrithout,  and  clmched 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  keelson.  The 
keelson,  like  the  keel,  is  composed  of  sev- 
eral pieces  scarfed  together;  and,  in  order 
to  fit  with  more  security  upon  the  floor 
timbers  and  crotchets,  it  is  notched  about 
to  inch  and  a  half  deep,  opposite  to  each 
of  those  pieces,  therebv  scored  down  upon 
them  to  that  depth,  where  it  is  securea  by 
^ke-nails.  The  pieces  of  which  it  is 
formed  are  only  half  the  breadth  and 
thickness  of  those  of  the  keel. 

Keeners  ;  the  name  of  the  Irish 
singing  moumeis.  The  Irish  have  always 
been  remarkable  for  their  funeral  lamenta- 
tions, and  once  were  celebrated  for  then- 
musical  art,  in  the  last  sad  ofllces  to  their 
departed  fiiends.  Formeriy,  these  duties 
were  performed  by  dressing  the  body  of 
the  deceased  in  grave-clothes,  ornament- 
ing it  with  flowens,  and  placing  it  on  a 
bier;  when  the  relations  and  keeners, 
ranging  themselves  in  two  divisions,  one 
at  me.  head  and  the  other  at  the  feet  of 
^e  cotpse,  the  chief  bard  of  the  head 
choros,  softly  accompanied  by  the  harp, 
sung  the  firat  stanza  of  the  caoinan,  or 
funeral  song.  This  being  ended,  the  foot 
semi-chorus  began  the  l^entation,  or  ul- 
lalooj  in  which  they  were  answered  by  the 
head  semi-chorus,  and  then  both  united  in 
one  general  chorus.  After  this,  the  chief 
bard  of  the  foot  semi-chorus  beean  the 
second  got,  or  lamentation,  in  which  he 
was  answered  by  that  of  the  head ;  and 
then,  as  before,  both  united  in  the  general 
full  chorus.  Thus,  alternately,  were  the 
song  and  choruses  solemnly  performed 


during  the  night  But  whatever  merit  or 
decorum  there  mi^ht  formerly  be  in  these 
vocaI  obsequies  of  the  Irish,  they  have,  at 
present,  litde  to  boast,  either  of  melody, 
narmony  or  dignity.  The  keeners  now 
generaUy  consist  of  a  motley  multitude  of 
men,  women  and  children,  and  the  caoi- 
nan is  degenerated  into  a  wild  and  hide* 
ous  howl. 

Keep,  in  ancient  military  history;  a 
kind  of  strong  tower,  which  was  built  in 
the  centre  of  a  casde  or  fort,  to  which  the 
besieged  retreated,  and  made  their  last 
eflbrts  of  defence.  It  is  also  called  the 
cbmon,  or  dungeon. 

Ih  keep ;  a  term  used,  on  several  occa- 
sions, in  navigation;  as,  to  keep  the  land 
aboard,  is  to  keep  within  sight  of  Itod  as 
much  as  possible. — To  keep  the  htJjF',  or  the 
wind;  to  continue  close  to  the  wmd ;  i.  e. 
sailing  with  a  course  inclined  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wmd  as  much  as  possible.^ — To 
keep  off;  to  sail  at  a  distance  finom  the 
shore  or  a  ship,  &c. 

Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  (see 
Chancellor  J  Lord  Mgh,  of  England;  for 
the  office  and  privileges  of  the  French 
keeper  of  the  seals  {garde  dee  «ceatix),  be- 
fore the  French  revolution  of  the  last 
century,  see  ChaneeUor),  The  garde  deB 
sceata,  or  keeper  of  the  seals,  in  France,  is 
at  present  always  minister  of  justice.  On 
the  continent  of  Europe,  the  department 
of  justice  is  directed  in  the  same  wav  as 
the  finances,  &c.,  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  a  chef,  or  minister. 

Keeper  of  th^  Pri  vt  SEAL^n  England, 
is  a  lord  by  virtue  of  his  office,  through 
whose  hands  pass  all  charters  signed  by 
the  king,  before  they  come  to  the  great  seaL 

Keeper  of  the  Kino's  Conscience. 
(See  Chancellor,) 

Boat  Keeper;  one  of  the  boat's  crew 
who  remains  as  a  sentinel,  in  .his  turn,  to 
take  care  of  the  boat  and  her  contents 
when  she  is  ashore,  or  along-side  of  a 
ship,  or  is  towed  astern  of  her. 

Keeping,  in  painting,  is  a  technical 
term,  which  signifies  the  peculiar  mao- 
agement  of  coloring  and  ckiaro  oecuro^  so 
as  to  produce  a  proper  degree  ofrdiievo  in 
diflerent  objects,  according  to  their  relative 
position  and  importance.  This  may  be 
eflected  either  by  shade  or  color,  either 
by  throwing  a  shadow  across  the  inferior 
objects,  or  by  tinting  them  with  a  color 
less  bright  than  that  given  to  others,  an«l, 
in  very  skilful  hands,  it  may  even  be  done 
by  the  directly  reverse  practice.  As  tne 
objects  recede  in  the  ground  plane,  the 
hue  of  the  atmosphere,  intermixing  with 
iJneir  proper  or  local  color,  as  it  is  tenned. 
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will  asaist  in  their  keepinir.  On  keeping, 
rdiUvo  entirely  depends;  tor,  if  the  lights, 
shadows  and  half  tints  be  not  kept  in 
their  exact  relative  proportions  of  depths, 
no  rotundity  can  be  OTOCted,  and,  without 
due  opposition  of  light,  shade  and  colors, 
no  apparent  separation  of  objects  can  take 
place.  The  celebrated  Raphael  has,  in 
two  instances,  totally  Jailed  of  proper 
keepinff — in  the  Transnguration,  and  the 
miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes. — ^The  word 
keeping  is  also  sometimes  used  of  works 
in  otiier  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  as  of  a 
drama,  to  denote  the  just  proportion  and 
relation  of  the  various  parts. 

Kehl  ;  a  village  in  the  grand-duchy  of 
Baden,  formerly  a  fbitress  of  the  German 
empire,  situated  at  the  influx  of  the  Kin- 
zi^  into  the  Rhine,  over  which  there  is  a 
bndge  to  Strasburg,  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant. The  fortress  was  built  by  the  Fre^ich, 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, and  was  intended  to  aid  Louis  XIV's 
plans  of  conquests  on  the  right  bank  of 
the'  Rhine.  By  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  in 
1697,  Kehl  was  ceded  to  tlie*  margrave 
of  Baden-Baden,  the  empire  retaining  the 
right  to  garrison  it.  In  tlie  middle  of  the 
last  cei^ury,  the  fortifications  were  demol- 
ished, and  Kehl  became  the  seat  of  man- 
ufiictures.  Here  Beauinarchais  establish- 
ed his  printinji^  P^ss,  from  which  pro- 
ceeded his  edidon  of  Voltaire  and  other 
magnificent  editions.  During  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  the  fortifications  were  rebuilL 
Kehl  has  sustain^  several  sieges  (the  se- 
verest in  1796),  has  been  alternately  in 
French  and  German  bands,  and  has  been 
three  tunes  burnt  down.  In  1808,  it  was 
included  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Rhine :  in  1814,  it  was  restored  to  Baden. 
In  1815,  the  works  were  again  demolish- 
ed.   It  has  980  inhabitants. 

Keiser,  one  of  the  earliest  German 
opera  composers,  bom  at  Leipsic,  in  1673^ 
died  1739.  He  left  118  operas,  besides 
much  church-music,  full  of  originality, 
and  distinguished  by  a  noble  and  pure 
style.  Being,  besides,  self-formed,  he  de- 
serves to  be  ranked  among  the  first  com- 
posers. 

Keith,  James;  a  brave  and  experi- 
enced warrior,  as  well  as  an  able  and  suc- 
cessful politician,  field-marshal  of  Prussia, 
and  the  confidential  friend  of  its  sovereign. 
He  was  descended  of  a  noble  house  in 
Scotland,  being  the  youngest  son  of  Wil- 
liam Keidi,  earl-manshal  of  that  kingdom, 
and  was  bora  in  1696.  The  breaking  out 
of  the  rebellion,  in  1715,  developed  his 
military  propensities,  and  gave  the  future 
r^ior  to  his  fiite.    His  mother,  warmly 


attached  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  added  her 
persuasions  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  in- 
clination, and,  at  the  age  of  19,  he  joined 
the  Pretender's  standard.  The  issue  of 
the  battle  of  Sherififmuir,  so  unfortunate 
to  the  cause  he  had  embraced,  drove  him 
into  voluntary  exile ;  he  escaped  firom  tho 
conflict  wounded  and  with  difiiculty,  and 
effected  a  retreat  to  France.  Here  he 
applied  himself  with  great  dih^nce  to  tho 
study  of  mathematics  and  military  tactics, 
having  previously  made  considerable  prog- 
ress in  classical  and  general  literature,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  me  celebrated  Ruddi- 
man.  In  1717,  he  quitted  Paris  for  Italy, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Spain,  in  the 
capital  of  which  kingdom  he  wa.s  fortu- 
nate enough  to  obtain  the  friendship  of 
the  duke  of  Liria,  who  procured  him  a 
command  in  Ormondes  Irish  brigade.  He 
subsequently  accompanied  his  patron, 
when  appointed  ambassador  to  Russia, 
where,  through  the  duke's  recommenda- 
tion, he  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general  from  the  czarina,  who  also  con- 
ferred on  him  the  order  of  the  black  eagle. 
In  the  Russian  service,  he  continued  sev- 
eral years,  distinguishing  himself  as  well 
in  the  field  as  in  the  cabinet,  during  the 
ware  with  Turkey  and  Sweden.  In  the 
revolution,  which  ended  by  the  elevadon  of 
tlie  czarina  Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  he  also 
took  a  prominent  part;  but,  at  length,  on 
some  disgust,  he  obtained  his  dismissal. 
On  leaving  Russia,  he  went  to  Berlin, 
where  the  king  of  Prussia,  to  whom  his 
abilities  were  well  known,  received  him 
with  open  arms,  and  raised  him  to  tiic 
post  or  governor  of  his  metropolis,  and 
field-marshal  of  his  forces.  He  made 
him  also  his  confidential  companion,  se- 
lecting him  as  his  associate  in  a  tour 
which  he  made  incognito  through  part  of 
the  north  of  Europe.  In  the  subsequent 
wars  of  that  mardiU  monarch,  field  mar- 
shal Keith  continued  to  display  the  great- 
est military  talents  as  well  as  zeal  in  his 
service,  till  his  career  was  finally  closed 
by  a  cannon-shot,  in  the  unfortunate  bat- 
tle of  Hocfakirchen,  Oct  14,  1758. 

Keller,  John  Balthasar,  was  bom  at 
Zurich,  and  studied  the  art  of  casting  in 
metal,  during  the  most  flourishing  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  Keller  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  the  boldness  with  which  he 
undertook  to  cast  the  most  important 
worics.  Towards  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  Girardon  made  the  model  of  aji 
equestrian  statue  of  the  king,  21  feet 
high.  The  statues  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Cosmo  de'  Medici,  Henry  IV  and  Louis 
XIII  had  been  cast  in  several  pieces ;  but 
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Keller  undertook  to  ^  xst  the  f^tiie  of  the 
king  in  one  piece.  The  work  was  suc- 
cessful, and  did  as  much  honor  to  Keller 
as  to  GiKuxlon.  The  king  rewarded 
him,  and  gave  him  the  direction  of  tiie 
Ibundery  of  the  arsenal.  He  died  in  1702. 
His  brother,  John  James  Keller,  born 
1635,  was  likewise  a  skilful  founder.  He 
died  at  Colmar,  in  1700. 

Kellermann,  duke  of  Valray,  njarshal 
and  peer  of  France,  bom  at  Strasburg,  in 
1735,  entcrctl  the  Conflans  legion  as  a 
hussar,  in  1752,  and  performed  in  it  the 
firat  campaigns  of  t)ic  seven  years'  war. 
He  went  through  all  the  degrees  of  ser- 
vice, up  to  tho  rank  of  Tnarkhcd  de  camp. 
At  tho  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  he 
so  distinguished  himself  by  patriotism  and 
judgment,  that  the  citizens  of  Landau,  in 
the  garrison  of  which  he  was  stationed, 
presented  him  with  a  civic  crown.  At 
tlje  commencement  of  the  war,  he  receiv- 
ed the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Mo- 
selle, formed  a  junction,  in  September, 
witii  the  main  army  under  Dumouriez, 
and  sustained,  Sept.  20, 1792,  the  celebrat- 
ed attack  of  tlie  duke  of  Brunswick. 
This  cannonade  of  Valmy,  as  it  is  called, 
caused  the  allies  to  retreat,  and  perhaps 
decided,  not  merely  the  whole  campaign, 
but  also  the  fate  of  Europe  and  the  su- 
premacy of  France,  till  1813.  In  the  fol- 
lowing wars  of  France,  Kellcrmann  re- 
ceived various  general  commands.  Na- 
poleon loaded  him  witli  honors,  and  gave 
him  Johaunisberg.  After  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  he  was  appointed  a 
mcmlier  of  the  chamber  of  peers,  where 
he  espoused  die  liberal  side.  He  died 
Sept  12,  1820,  85  years  of  age.  In  his 
last  will,  he  had  onlered  that  his  heart 
should  be  buried  on  the  field  of  Valmy,  and 
his  simple  monument  be  mai'ked  by  the 
following  inscription :  Ici  soni  nwrts  glo- 
neuaemcnt  les  braves  qui  ont  sauvi  la  lYance 
au  Sept  20,  1792.  Un  soldai,  qui  avaU 
Vhormewr  de,  les  commander  dans  cetle  mtmo- 
rabU  Joumiey  k  marichal  KeUermanriy  due 
de  Valmy ^  dtdanl,  aprh  28  arw,  ses  der- 
nUres  volonUsj  a  votdu  que  son  cmur  Jut 
placi  au  mUieu  d'eux.  This  ceremony 
was  performed  in  a  solemn  manner,  Oct. 
28,1820. 

Kelloren,  Henry,  a  Swedish  poet  and 
savant^  was  born  in  1751,  in  Schoncn,and 
studied  at  the  university  of  Abo.  Gusta- 
vuB  III  protected  him  against  the  assaults 
of  envy  in  Stockholm,  and  placed  liiiu  be- 
yond the  reach  of  want.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  members  of  the  academy  of  sci- 
ences, established  by  the-  same  monarch, 
at  Stockholm.   Kellffren's  assiduous  study 
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was  too  much  for  his  weak  frame.  He 
died  in  the  Swedish  capital,  in  1795.  On 
his  tomb-stone  are  the  words  PotittypkUoso" 
pkoy  civi,  cameo  lugerdes  amxcL  He  is  con- 
sidered as  a  poet  of  a  very  rich  imagina- 
tion. His  complete  works  appeared  aflcr 
his  death  at  Stockholm.  As  editor  of  the 
literary  part  of  the  Stockholm  Journal,  he 
lal^ored  much  to  improve  the  taste  of  his 
countrymen,  and  his  criticisms  made  him 
many  enemies. 

Kelp,  in  commerce ;  the  ashes  of  sea- 
weeds or  fuel,  (Sec  Fucus.)  F.  serraius 
and  J^.  vcsicidosus,  the  species  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  tljis  article,  grow  attached 
to  rocks  between  high  and  low  water 
mark,  and  are  often  termed  rock-weed. 
On  the  Scottish  coast,  the  sea- weed  is  cut 
close  to  the  rocks,  during  tlie  summer  sea- 
son, and  afterwards  spread  out  upon  the 
shore  to  dry,  care  being  taken  to  turn  it 
occasionally,  to  prevent  fermentation.  It 
is  t^ien  stacked  for  a  few  weeks,  and  shel- 
tercd  from  the  itiin,  till  it  becomes  cover- 
ed witli  a  white  saline  efflorescence,  and 
is  now  ready  for  burning.  This  is  usually 
accomplished  in  a  round  pit,  lined  with 
brick  or  stone;  but  the  more  approved 
form  for  a  kiln  is  oblong,  about  two  feet 
wide,  eight  to  eighteen  long,  and  from  two 
to  three  deep :  the  bottom  of  this  is  cover- 
ed with  brush,  upon  which  a  litde  dried 
sea- weed  is  scattered,  and  fire  is  applied  at 
one  extremity ;  the  sea- weed  is  now  tlirown 
on  gradually,  as  &st  as  the  combustion 
reaches  the  surface,  and,  should  there  be 
much  wind,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  it 
by  covering  the  sides  with  sods  ;  after  the 
whole  is  burnt,  the  mass  gradually  softens, 
beginning  at  the  sides,  when  it  should  be 
slowly  stirred  up  ^vith  a  heated  iron  bar, 
and  incorporatea,  till  it  acquires  a  semi- 
fluid consistence.  This  part  of  tlie  process 
requires  considerable  dexterity  ;  and,  if 
the  mass  continues  diy,  a  litde  commoa 
salt  should  be  thrown  on,  which  acts  as  a 
flux.  When  cold,  it  is  broken  up,  and  is 
now  ready  for  sale. — Notwithstanding  that 
kelp  contains  but  two  or  three  per  cent, 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  while  Spanish  ba- 
rilla often  contains  twenty  or  thirty,  the 
manuftkcture  of  this  article  has  increased 
prodigiously  on  the  northern  coasts  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  neighboring  islands. 
Small  farms  in  the  Orkneys,  which  for- 
merly rented  for  £40  a  year,  have  now 
risen  to  £300,  on  account  of  their  kelp 
shores ;  and  so  much  importance  is  attach- 
ed to  this  branch  of  busuiess,  that,  along 
sandy  shores,  stones  have  been  placed  with- 
in the  flood-mark,  which,  in  a  short  timC; 
become  covei'ed  with  sea-weed     Many 
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iboiisand  tons  are  thus  manufactured  an- 
nually, and  are  sold  in  the  vurioiis  ports 
of  (fi'^it  Britain,  at  tiio  rate  of  from  7  to 
£J0  par  ton.  One  of  the  products  of 
kelp  \Yd  have  not  yet  adverted  to,  is  iodine, 
(q.  V.)  Tiie  US3S  of  soda  are,  in  general, 
the  satns  with  those  of  potash,  but  there 
WTii  certain  branches  of  niauufacturo^  to 
which  it  is  indispeusal)ie,as  to  the  making 
(»f  plate  and  crown-glass,  and  all  hard 
6oa|>3.  Both  alkalies  are  consumed  in  im- 
nunsaquiuitities  by  soap-boilers,  bleachers 
and  glass-makers ;  but  it  is  said  that  in 
France  the  use  of  potash  has  very  much 
dimiiiisho<!  since  the  culture  of  barilla  has 
bejn  introduced.  New  England,  being 
the  only  imrt  of  the  U.  States  which  has  a 
rocky  coast,  would  neein  to  be  t!ie  only 
part  of  our  country  fittetl  for  the  manu- 
facture of  kelp.  The  greater  rise  of  the 
tides  north  of  cape  Cod,  and  especially  in 
the  nior  J  eastern  parts,  is  also  a  favorable 
circumstant^ ;  indeed,  this  branch  of 
business  has  been  carried  on  in  the  state 
of  Maine.  On  the  o:her  hand,  the  thou- 
sand sounds  and  estuaries  of  the  more 
southern  coast  open  an  almost  unlimited 
field  for  the  culture  of  barilla.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  shores  of  the  sea,  mid  sall- 
marahes,a8  well  as  the  ni.*u*gins  of  interior 
Halt  lakes  and  saluies,  and,  in  general,  all 
places  to  which  water  holding  muriate  of 
soda  in  solution  gains  access,  are  inhabit- 
ed by  peculiar  plants.  Several  entire 
genera  are  confined  to  such  situations.  In 
these  maritime  plants,  soda  replaces  the 
potash,  which  is  always  present  in  those 
growing  in  ordinary  situations,  and  it  is 
even  said  that  if  they  are  removed  to  a 
distance  from  the  sea-shore,  they  gradu- 
ally lose  their  soda,  and  acquire  potash  in 
its  stead.  The  barilla  obtained  in  France 
from  the  scUicomia  armua  yields  14  or  15 
per  cent  of  soda ;  and  that  from  saLsola 
tragus,  S,  kali,  statice  Umomwn,  alripUx 
poiitdaccaides,  &c.,  yields  only  fram  i  to 
8  per  cent  The  Spanish  iMuilla  is  the 
most  esteemed,  particularly  that  fVom  Ali- 
cant,  and  is  obtained  from  the  salsola  sch 
tiva,  which  is  carefully  cultivated  in  light, 
low  soils,  emlianked  on  the  side  next  the 
mtij  and  furnished  with  flood-g.ites,  through 
which  the  salt  water  is  occasionally  ad- 
mitted. So  anxious  are  the  SfMiniards  to 
monopolize  this  trade,  that  the  exportation 
of  the  seed  is  prohibited  under  |)aiu  of 
death.  (See  BariUa.)  Carbonate  of  soda 
is  also  found  abundantly  in  a  mineral  state 
in  many  countries,  as  in  Hungary,  the 
southern  |Nirts  of  Siberia,  PersiJi,  China, 
Nor Ji  Africa,  and  the  environs  of  Smyr- 
na ;  but  tlu)  native  salt  has  not  hitiicrto 


become  important  as  an  article  of  com* 
merce. 

Kehble,  John  Philip ;  one  of  the  most 
eminent  tragedians  of  the  British  stage 
since  the  days  of  Grarrick.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Roger  Kemble,  manager  of 
a  company  of  comedians  at  Prescot  in 
Lancashii-e,  in  which  county  he  was  bom, 
February,  1757,  and  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  education  at  the  Rqman  Catho- 
lic seminary  of  Sedgeley  park,  StafTord- 
siiire.  With  the  view  of  qualifying  him 
for  one  of  the  learned  professions,  he  was 
afterwards  placed  by  his  fatlier  at  the  col- 
lege of  Douay,  where  h^  early  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  proficiency  in  elocution. 
On  his  return  to  EngUnd,  having  com- 
pleted his  academical  pursuits,  he  entered 
immediately  upon  tlie  profession  of  an 
actor^  for  which  he  had  long  exhibited  a 
decided  predilection.  At  tliis  period,  he  pro- 
duced a  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Belisarius, 
which  was  acted  at  Liverpool,  and  print- 
ed a  volume  of  Fugitive  Pieces,  in  verse, 
with  which  he  was,  however,  so  dissatis- 
fied, that,  on  the  day  afler  their  pubhca- 
tion,  he  destroyed  every  copy  he  could 
recover.  Mr.  Kemble  appeared,  for  the 
first  time  in  London,  on  the  Dmry-laue 
boanls,  Sept.  30, 1783,  in  the  part  of  Ham- 
let, and  was  received  witli  gi'eat  applause. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  retirement  of 
Smith  from  the  stage,  in  1788,  that  he  took 
a  decided  lead  in  tragedy.  He  afterwards 
obtained  the  management  of  Drury-laoe 
theatre,  which  he  enjoyed,  with  only  a 
short  intemiption,  till  1801.  In  1794,  he 
brought  out  a  musical  entertainment  of 
his  own,  entided  Lodoiska,  which  had  a 
ffreat  run,  and  has  since  been  revived  with 
benefit  to  the  theatre.  In  1802,  he  visited 
the  continent,  and  having  passed  12  months 
at  Paris  and  Madrid,  returned  to  London, 
when  he  purchased  a  sixth  share  of  Co- 
vent-garden  theatre,  and  became  manager 
of  that  establishment  Here  he  continued 
his  career  with  great  success,  till  the  de^ 
Btruction  of  the  theatre  by  fire  in  1809. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  present 
edifice,  being  constructed,  opened  witli  an 
increase  of  prices,  which,  together  with 
certain  obnoxious  arrangements  in  regard 
to  the  private  boxes,  cr^ited,  for  a  scries 
of  nights,  the  disturbances  known  by  the 
name  of  the  O  P  riots,  Mr.  Kemble  took 
his  ffuewell  of  the  stage  July  23, 1817,  on 
which  occasion  he  was  complimented 
with  a  public  dinner  and  other  honorable 
tokens  of  esteem,  and  shortly  after  re- 
tired to  the  continent^  where  he  died  at 
Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  Feb.  26, 182U; 
of  a  paralytic  attack,  after  a  few  hours'  ill- 
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nesB.  As  an  actor,  Kemble  was  dbtin- 
^ished  for  dignity,  precision,  and  studi- 
ous preparation.  His  men  is  were  difier- 
ently  appreciated,  but  by  all  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  highly  giA^  actor,  and  the 
impression  which  he  roade  in  characters 
more  immediately  adapted  to  his  style  of 
excellence,  such  as  Cato,  Coriolaiius,  Ham- 
let, John,  Jaques,  Pen  ruddock,  was  very 
great.  His  management  both  of  Drury- 
Eme  and  Co  vent-garden  theatres,  but 
especially  of  the  latter,  was  also  marked 
by  the  exhibition  of  much  refined  and  ac- 
curate taste,  in  the  rectification  of  scenic 
decoration,  and  the  adoption  of  appropri- 
ate costume,  adding  thereby  both  to  the 
splendor  and  illusion  of  the  drama.  The 
learning,  elegant  mannere    and    accom- 

Elishments  of  Mr.  Kembie  introduced 
im  into  tlie  best  company,  by  whom  he 
was  at  once  courted  and  esteemed.  (See 
Boaden's  lAft  ofKtwbU,) 

Keupelen,  Wolfgang,  baron  von,  fa- 
mous as  the  inventor  of  tke  automaton 
chess-player,  was  a  native  of  Pi-esbure  in 
Hungary.  He  displayed  much  talent,  vvheu 
young,  as  a  mechanic ;  and,  as  early  as  17G9, 
ne  announced  the  Completion  of  his  autom- 
aton or  androides,  which  has  since  attract- 
ed so  much  attention.  In  1783,  tlie  chess- 
p]a3nng  figurpwrs  fii-st  (  xliibited  at  Paiisj 
and  it  afcerwuixlb  made  its  appearance  in 
London,  where  it  surprised  and  puzzled 
those  who  witnessed  its  perfonnance. 
Baron  Kempelen  or  his  assistant  was  al- 
ways present,  to  direct,  by  some  incom- 
prehensible method,  the  motions  of  the 
macliine.  It  consists  of  a  figure  in  a 
Turkish  dress,  seated  at  a  table,  the  top  of 
which  is  marked  as  a  chess-board.  The 
arm  of  the  automaton,  by  means  of  inter- 
nal machinery,  is  capable  of  executing 
about  a  dozen  motions,  which  it  appears 
to  perform  spontaneously,  so  as  to  play  a 
game  at  chess  with  any  visitor.  While 
Uie  movements  are  taking  place,  the  noise 
of  a  fly-wheel  is  heard  ;  and,  after  a  cer- 
tain time,  the  machinery  requires  winding 
up  like  a  clock,  before  it  can  a^in  be 
brought  into  action.  Various  conjectures 
have  been  advanced  as  to  the  means  by 
which  the  acdonof  this  machine  is  direct- 
ed. The  most  probable  of  which  is,  that 
a  child  or  small  man  is  concealed  in  a 
drawer  under  the  table  which  supports 
the  chess-board.  It  is  true  that  the  whole 
cavity  beneath  the  table,  as  well  as  the 
body  of  the  figure,  is  opened  and  exhibit- 
ed to  the  spectators  previously  to  the  com- 
mencement of  an  exhibition ;  but  as  the 
inside  of  tlie  automaton  and  the  6y)ace  un- 
der the  table  are  not  shown  at  the  same 


time,  an  individual  within  might  move 
from  one  pait  to  the  other,  so  as  to  deceive 
those  who  witness  the  |>erfbrmBncc.  his 
easy  to  conceive  that,  by  means  of  some 
audible  signal,  the  evolutions  of  the  nii- 
tomaton  may  lie  directed.  This  very  in- 
genious man  also  constnirtcd  a  8|Kaking 
figure,  of  which  he  published  an  a<*count 
in  a  curious  work,  entitled  Lt  Mecanisme 
de  la  Parole,  suivi  dt  la  Descnption  (Ptme 
Machine  paAante,  el  enrichi  de  57  Planches 
(Vienne,  1791,  8vo.),  also  printed  in  Ger- 
man. He  contrived,  likewise,  a  printing- 
press,  for  the  use  of  mademoiselle  Para- 
dies,  a  famous  blind  musician.  He  also 
published  German  (joetry ;  a  drama,  called 
Perseus  and  Andromeda ;  the  Unknown 
Benefactor,  a  comedy,  &c.  He  dierl  at 
Vienna  in  18C4.  The  chess-player  is  now 
in  the  (wssession  of  Mr.  Malzil,  who  has 
himself  invented  several  ingenious  autom- 
ata, which,  together  with  the  chess-filayer, 
have  been  exhibited  for  some  years  |)ast 
in  the  U.  States. 

Kempis,  Thomas  a.  (See  TTiomas  h 
Kempis,) 

KErr,  Thomatu,  a  learned  and  pious  dig- 
nitary of  the  English  church,  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxfonl.  About  167J>,  he  went  to 
Holland  to  officiate  as  chaplain  to  the 
jrincess  of  Orange,  and  afterwards  to 
'l'augier,as  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Dart- 
mouth. In  every  station  which  he  held, 
he  exhibited  a  consrit  ntious  propriety  of 
conduct  and  unyielding  morality,  which 
procured  him  the  resf)ect  of  rhe  licentious 
court  of  Charles  II,  and,  strange  as  it  mo;^ 
appear,  conciliated  the  favor  of  that  pixjf- 
ligate  prince  ;  for,  residing  at  Winches- 
ter when  the  king,  attended  by  his  female 
favorites,  visited  tliat  city,  his  house  was 
destined  by  his  majesty's  harbinger  for 
the  lodging  of  Nell  Gwynn ;  but  doctor 
Ken,  thinking  such  an  inmate  unsuitable 
for  a  man  of  his  function,  positively  re- 
fused to  admit  her.  When  the  king  was 
informed  of  his  conduct,  he  coolly  said, 
"Mrs.  Gwynn  must  find  lo<1ging8  else- 
where ;"  and,  to  the  surprise  of  bis  cour- 
tiersjhetook  the  first  of)i)ortunity  to  promote 
this  conscientious  suf)porter  of  the  dignity 
of  his  character.  Doctor  Ken  became  a 
chaplain  to  Charles  II,  in  whose  reign  ho 
was  made  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  He 
was  one  of  the  seven  lushops  sent  to  the 
Tower  for  resisting  the  dispensing  power 
claimed  by  king  Jajnes,  and  for  fioiition- 
ing  in  behalf  of  their  own  and  the  |»eo- 
plc's  rights.  After  the  revolution,  bishop 
ken  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  king  William,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  deprived  of  his  preferment.    He 
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was,  however,  highly  respected  by  those 
of  opposite  sentiments,  and  queen  Anne 
bestowed  on  him  a  pension.  He  died  in 
1711.  His  works,  consisting  of  sermons, 
poems,  &c.,  were  published  in  4  vols.,  8vo., 
1721,  with  an  account  of  his  life. 

Kena  WHA,  or  Kenhawa,  Great  ;  a  riv- 
er ill  Virginia,  which  lias  its  sources  in 
the  western  |>art  of  North  Carolina,  flows 
through  the  western  part  of  Virginia,  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  and  joins  tiie 
Ohio  at  Point  Pleasant,  87  miles  below 
Marietta,  and  265  below  Pittsburg.  It  re- 
ceives Green  Brier  river  in  the  western 
part  of  Monroe  county,  and,  about  40  miles 
below  the  junction,  it  has  a  remarkable 
cataract,  fdling  perpendicularly  50  feet. 
There  are  salt-works  on  the  river,  a  little 
above  the  town  of  Charlestown.  The 
river  is  navigable  most  of  the  year. 

Kenawha,  Little  ;  a  river  of  Virginia, 
v/hich  runs  west  into  the  Ohio,  178  miles 
below  Pittsburg. 

Kenilworth  (called,  by  corruption, 
Killingwarth) ;  a  town  in  Warwicksliire, 
England,  5  miles  N.  of  Warwick,  6  S. 
S.  W.  of  Coventry,  and  101  N.  W.  of 
London.  Lon.  l^SS'  W. ;  lat  52^  21'  N. 
Popu lation,  2279.  It  consists  chiefly  of  an 
irregular  street  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
and  has  considerable  manufactures  of 
horn  combs,  and  a  market  on  Wednes- 
day. The  town  is  chiefly  noted  for  its 
magnificent  castle,  which,  along  with  its 
extensive  chase  and  park,  formed  at  one 
time  the  pride  and  ornament  of  this  part 
of  the  kingdom.  It  was  originally  found- 
ed by  GeoflTrey  de  Clinton,  chamberlain 
and  treasurer  to  Henry  I.  Most  of  the 
buildings,  of  which  remains  are  yet  visi- 
ble, were  erected  by  John  of  Gaunt,  fiither 
of  Henry  IV.  It  continued  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  crown  till  tlie  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, who  conferred  it  on  Robert  Dudley, 
eari  of  Leicester.  He  enlarged  and  adorn- 
ed it  at  the  expense  of  £60,000,  and  ailer- 
wards  entertiuned  the  queen  here  for  17 
days,  in  a  style  of  extraordinary  magnifi- 
cence. The  area  within  the  walls  of  the 
castle  contained  7  acres,  and  tlie  circuit 
of  the  wails,  manors,  parks  and  chase, 
was  19  or  20  miles.  The  building  was 
grcady  injured  during  the  civil  wars;  and 
the  remains  of  the  castle  now  present  one 
of  the  most  splendid  and  picturesque 
wrecks  of  castellated  strength  in  England, 
and  impart  a  melancholy  grandeur  to  the 
town  and  neighborhood.  The  romance 
of  sir  Walter  Scott  has  given  it  additional 
interest. 

Kennebec  ;  the  largest  river  in  Maine, 
after  the  PenobsooL    It  has  two  principal 


branches — ^thc  eastern  and  the  western. 
The  former  rises  from  ?.loose-hcad  lake  ; 
and  the  lattci-,  called  Dead  rivers  interlocks 
with  the  sources  of  the  Chaudiere,  with 
wiiich  it  is  conupctotl  by  a  portage  of  on- 
ly five  mihxs.  The  two  branches  unite 
about  20  miles  below  Moose-head  lake,  and 
the  river  afterwards  pursues  a  southerly 
course.  It  is  joined  by  tlie  Androscoggin 
18  miles  from  the  sea.  The  tide  flows  up 
as  fur  as  Augusta,  and  the  rivor  is  naviga- 
ble for  ships  to  Batli,  12  miles,  for  vessels 
of  150  tons  to  Hallo  well,  40  miles,  for 
sloops  to  Augusta,  2  miles  faither,  and  for 
boats  to  Watcrville,  18  miles  above  Au- 
gusta. There  are  a  number  of  handsome 
and  flourisliing  towns  on  the  river,  among 
which  are  Bath,  Gardiner,  Hallowell, 
Augusta. 

Kennicott,  doctor,  and  professor  of 
tlieology  at  Oxford,  b(»rn  in  1718,  at  Tot- 
ncss  in  Devonshire,  where  his  father  was 
a  poor  shoemaker  and  sexton,  has  become 
known  by  his  extensive  and  valuable  col- 
lection of  readings  from  about  580  manu- 
scripts, and  12  printed  editions  of  the  He- 
brew Bible,  which  he  annexed  to  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  text.  This  work  Is 
entided  Vet.  Test,  Hebr,^  cum  varvis  Lcc- 
twnibiis  (2  vols.,  fol.,  Oxford,  177(>--80). 
To  ill  J  2d  v;j!"i!Tic  is  prefixed  a  Disc.  gtTv- 
tr,  in  V.  T.  li.tr.  in  this  laboriouti  and 
expensive  uiKicr::;king,  Mr.  Kennicott  was 
assisted  by  a  subscription  of  several  tliou- 
sand  pounds,  and  thus  enabled  to  send 
several  scholars  to  Spain,  Italy,  G^many, 
&C.,  to  collate  manuscripts  and  editions. 
The  work  has  many  typogitipliical  errors. 
The  author's  plan,  too,  was  defective,  and 
he  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
Eastern  languages  and  tlie  true  princi- 
ples of  criticism ;  but  he  rendered  peat 
service  to  tlie  cause  of  science  and  religion 
by  opening  the  way  in  this  department 
of  biblical  criticism.  At  tlie  time  of  his 
death,  ho  was  employed  in  prej)aring  Re^ 
marks  on  select  Passages  in  the  Old  Tes> 
tament,  which  were  subsequeudy  pub- 
lished, accompanied  by  eight  sermons. 

Kensington  ;  a  large  and  populous 
village  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, nearly  two  miles  from  iiydc-park 
corner,  and  chiefly  distinguished  for  its 
royal  palace  and  gardens.  In  farmer  times, 
Kensington  palace  was  a  favorite  royal 
residence ;  and  king  William  III,  queen 
Mary,  queen  Anne  and  George  II,  died 
here.  Kensington  gardens,  attached  to 
tlie  palace,  are  weU  known,  and  much 
frequented  as  a  fashionable  promenade  in 
summer.  They  fonn  a  great  omanient  to 
the  metropolis.    These  gardens  contained 
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oiiffiDally  26  acres,  and  20  acres  were 
added  by  queen  Aiuie.  Population, 
14,428. 

Kent,  Edward,  duke  of,  fourth  son 
of  George  III,  king  of  Great  Britain,  was 
bom  Nov.  2, 1767.  He  was  educated  in 
England,  at  Gottingen  and  Creneva,  where 
he  remained  until  1790,  when  he  proceed- 
ed in  a  military  capacity  to  Gibraltar.  He 
subsequently  went  to  America,  and,  in 
1796,  became  lieutenant-general,  and  re- 
tiuned  to  England.  In  1799,  he  was  cre- 
ated duke  of  Kent  and  Strathem  and 
earl  of  Dublin,  and  the  same  year  revient- 
cd  America,  but  returned  again  in  1800. 
In  1802,  he  was  made  governor  of  Gibral- 
tar; but  his  rigid  discipline  produced  a 
mutiny,  and  he  was  recalled  tlie  following 
year.  In  1818,  he  married  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and 
the  widow  of  the  prince  of  Leiningen. 
In  May,  1819,  the  duchess  bore  him  a 
daughter,  who  was  called  Alexandrina 
Victoria,  who  is  now  heiress  presumptive 
of  the  crown.  The  duke  of  Kent  died 
Jan.  23,  1820.  His  widow,  with  her 
brother,  prince  Leopold,  the  husband  of  tlie 
late  princess  Charlotte,  at  present  assumes 
the  principal  guardianship  of  the  infant 
princess,  who  is  likely  to  become  the  fu- 
ture soverei^  of  Great  Britain. 

Kent,  William,  an  ingenious  artist,  was 
bom  in  Yorkshire,  in  1(^5.  He  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  coach-painter,  but,  conscious 
of  superior  talent,  repaired  to  London, 
where  he  was  enabled,  by  some  gentle- 
men, to  repair  to  Ilome,  and  to  study  paint- 
ing under  cavalier  Luti.  In  this  art,  how- 
ever, he  never  obtained  celebrity :  his  tal- 
ent lay  cliiefly  in  ornamental  architecture, 
some  specimens  of  which  at  Holkham, 
Stowe  and  other  places,  are  much  ad- 
mired. He  is  regarded  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole  as  the  inventor  of  modem  garden- 
ing, which  he  rendered  more  natural, 
graceful  and  pleasing.  He  leaped  the 
sunk  fence,  says  the  last-mentioned  writer, 
and  saw  that  all  nature  was  a  garden. 
He  broke  up  the  old  uniformity  of  straight 
lines  and  corresponding  parts,  and  threw 
wood,  water  and  ground,  into  the  beauti- 
ful shapes  presented  by  nature.  The 
taste  of  Pope  is  supposed  to  have  aided 
that  of  the  artist  He  died  at  Burlington- 
house  in  1748,  aged  63,  and  was  buried  at 
-  Chiswick. 

Kent  ;  a  county  of  England,  bounded 
north  by  the  Thames,  which  separates  it 
from  Essex,  east  and  south-oast  by  the 
Engli^  channel,  south  by  Sussex,  and 
west  by  Surry ;  about  60  miles  in  length 
from  earn  to  west,  and  from  30  to  38  from 
27* 


north  to  south  ;  square  miles,  1460.  It 
is  divided  into  63  hundreds,  which  con- 
tain 2  cities  (Canterbury  and  Rochester), 
and  2'1  market-towns.  Its  aspect  is  rich, 
diversified  and  beautiful ;  its  climate  mild, 
and  its  soil  generally  fertile. 

Kentucky  ;  one  of  the  U.  States,  bound- 
ed north  by  the  river  Ohio,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
east  by  Vii^nia,  south  by  Viiginia  and 
Tennessee,  and  west  by  the  river  Missis- 
sippi ;  Ion.  8P  SO'  to  89°  20^  W. ;  lat  36^ 
30'  to  39**  lO'  N.;  300  miles  long,  and 
from  40  to  180  broad ;  square  miles, 
42,000:  population,  in  1790,  73,677;  in 
1800,  220,959;  in  1810,  406,511 ;  in  1820, 
564,317 ;  and  in  1830,  688,844 ;  free  white 
persons,  518,678  ;  free  colored  persons, 
4836 ;  and  slaves,  165,350.  The  firet  per- 
manent settlement  m  Kentucky  was  be- 
gun by  colonel  Daniel  Boone,  in  1775. 
The  country  formed  a  part  of  the  state  of 
Virginia  until  1790 :  in  1792,  it  was  admit- 
ted into  the  union  as  an  independent  state. 
Frankfort  is  the  seat  of  government.  Lex- 
ington and  Louisville  are  die  largest  towns. 
There  is  a  penitentiary  at  Frankfort,  in 
which  are  confined  over  100  convicts.  At 
Lexinston,  there  is  a  lunatic  asylum ;  at 
Danville,  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb ;  and  at  Louisville  and  Smithland 
on  the  Ohio,  hospitals  for  sick  and  disa- 
bled boatmen.  The  most  prominent  lit- 
erary institution  is  Transylvania  univer- 
sity, at  Lexington,  which  has  about  150 
students,  besides  the  students  of  the  law 
and  medical  schools,  and  of  the  prepara- 
tory department  There  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  college  at  Bairdstown,  called 
St,  Joseph's  college;  Centre  college,  at 
Danville,  established  by  Presbyterians ;  and 
a  college  at  Augusta,  established  by  Meth- 
odists. There  is  also  a  Baptist  college  at 
Georgetown,  and  a  Presbyterian  college, 
ccdled  Cumberland  college,  at  Princeton. 
The  legislature  has  several  times  taken 
steps  for  establisliing  a  feystem  of  common 
schools,  bur  nothing  efiectual  has  been 
accomplished.  There  are  two  banks  in 
the  state,  called  the  bank  of  Kentucky, 
and  the  bank  of  the  commonwealth. 
There  are  also  branches  of  the  United 
States  bank  at  Lexington  and  Louisville. 
The  legislatui-e  is  composed  of  a  senate, 
consisting  of  38  members,  chosen  by  dis- 
tricts, for  four  years,  and  a  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, not  exceeding  100,  chosen  an- 
nually. The  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor  are  chosen  by  the  people  for  four 
years,  but  are  not  eligible  for  the  succeed- 
ing seven  years.  The  legislature  meets  on 
the  first  Monday  in  November.  Thewinci- 
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pal  rivers  of  Kontucky  aro  the  Ohio, 
which  flows  alon^  the  state  ()37  miles,  ibl- 
lowing  its  windings ;  the  Mississippi,  Ten- 
nessee, Cumberland,  Kentucky,  Green, 
Lickiiiji:,  Big  Sandy,  Salt  and  Rolling.  The 
Cumberland  mountains  form  the  south- 
east boundary-  of  this  state.  The  eastern 
counties,  bordering  on  Virginia,  are  moun- 
tainous and  broken.  A  tract  from  5  to  20 
miles  wide,  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
is  hilly  and  broken  land,  inters|)ersed  with 
many  fertile  valleys.  Between  this  strip, 
Green  river,  and  the  eastern  counties,  lies 
what  has  been  called  the  garden  of  the 
state.  This  is  the  most  populous  part, 
and  is  about  150  miles  long,  and  from  50 
to  100  wide.  The  soil  is  excellent,  and 
the  surface  is  agreeably  diversified,  gently 
rising  and  descending.  These  lands  pro- 
duce black-walnut,  black-cherry,  honey- 
Jocust,  buckeye,  pawpaw,  sugar-maple, 
mulberry,  elm,  ash,  cottonwood,  white- 
thorn, witli  an  abundance  of  grape-vines. 
There  is  a  tract  of  country  hi  the  south- 
western part  of  the  state,  east  and  north 
of  Cumberland  river,  and  watered  by 
Green  and  Barren  rivei^  about  100  miles 
in  extent,,  called  the  hanrens,  which,  a  few 
years  since,  was  a  beautiful  prairie,  desti- 
tute of  timber.  It  is  now  covered  with  a 
young  growth  of  various  kinds  of  trees. 
These,  however,  do  not  prevent  the  growth 
of  grass,  and  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
plants,  which  are  in  bloom  during  the 
whole  of  the  Spring  and  summer,  when 
the  whole  region  is  a  wilderness  of  the 
most  beautiful  flowers.  The  soil  is  of  an 
excellent  quality,  being  a  mixture  of  clay, 
loam  and  sand.  Through  this  count rj' 
there  runs  a  chain  of  conical  hills,  called 
knobs.  It  is  also  distinguished  for  some 
stupendous  caves.  Ancient  fortifications 
and  mounds  of  earth  arc  found  in  almost 
all  parts  of  Kentucky.  The  caves  in  the 
south-western  part  of  the  state  are  great 
curiosities.  One,  styled  Mammoth  coroc, 
130  miles  from  Lexington,  on  the  road 
leading  to  Nashville,  is  said  tmhe  8  or  10 
miles  in  length,  with  a  great  number  of 
avenues  and  windings.  Eartli  strongly 
impregnated  with  nitre  is  found  in  most 
of  these  caves,  and  there  are  many  estab- 
lishments for  manufacturing  it.-  From 
100  pounds  of  earth,  50  pounds  of  nitre 
nave  frequently  been  obtained.  A  num- 
uer  of  the  rivers  in  this  state  have  exca- 
vated the  earth,  ao  as  to  form  abitipt  preci; 
pices,  deep  glens,  and  frightful  gulfs.  Tlie 
precipices  formed  by  Kentucky  river  are, 
in  many  places,  awfully  sublime,  present- 
ioff  perpendicular  banks  of  300  feet,  of 
MiSd  limoBtone,  surmounted  with  a  steep 


and  difficult  ascent,  four  times  as  high. 
'I'he  banks  of  Cumberland  river  are  lei« 
precipitous,  hut  equally  depressed  below 
the  surface  of  tlie  surrounding  countrj-. 
— Wheat,  tobacco  and  iicmp  are  the  staplt^ 
pro<Iuctions.  Indian  com  is,  however,  tii<; 
principal  grain  raised  for  home  consump- 
tion. Rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  flajc, 
potatoes,  &c.,  are  cultivated.  Apples, 
pears,  peaches,  cherries  and  plums  are  the 
most  common  fruiji}.  The  domestic  ani- 
mals are  large  and  beautiful,  particulaj'ly 
the  horse.  Great  numbers  of  swine,  hon:- 
ed  cattle,  horses  and  mules  are  annually 
driven  to  the  neighboring  states  for  a  mar- 
ket, and  largo  quantities  of  pork,  bacon 
and  lard  arc  exported.  The  fattening  of 
animals  is  the  chief  mode  of  consuming 
the  surplus  grain,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense of  con  ve3'ing  it  to  HHU-ket  Consid- 
erable quantities  of  whiskey  are  made. 
Marble,  of  excellent  quality,  abounds,  and 
the  whole  state  may  be  said  to  repose  on 
a  bed  of  limestone.  Salt  and  iron  an: 
among  the  minerals  of  this  state.  The  mont 
extensive  works  for  ths  manufacture  of  salt 
establjslied  west  of  the  Alleghauy  moun- 
tains, are  on  the  waters  ol"  Kentucky. 
These  supply  not  only  this  state,  but  a 
great  part  of  Ohio  and  Tennessee.  Ken- 
tucky, from  its  position,  has  become  a 
manufacturing  state.    (See  Untied  Staits,) 

Kentucky ;  a  river  in  Kentucky,  wliiclt 
rises  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  state, 
and  runs  north-west  into  the  Oliio,  77 
miles  above  the  rapids  at  Louisville.  It  is 
navigable,  in  the  winter,  for  small  boats, 
about  180  miles.  The  current  is  rapid, 
and  the  banks  are  high  and  rocky. 

Keplee,  John,  a  great  niathematiciau 
and  astronomer,  to  whom  astronomy  is 
indebted  for  much  of  its  prcs«^nt  perfec- 
tion, was  bom  in  1571,  at  Weil,  in  Wur- 
temberg,  and  was  descended  from  a  noble 
family.  Poverty,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
his  father's  fortune  (who  was  an  inn-keep- 
er), were  the  causes  of  the  neglect  of  his 
etkication,  and  of  the  unliappiness  of  his 
youtliful  days.  But,  in  his  18th  year,  after 
the  death  of  his  fiither,  he  left  the  monas- 
tic school  of  Maulbrunn,  and  succeeded 
in  entering  the  univmieity  of  Tubingen. 
Here  he  studied  the  course  then  prescrib- 
ed— ^fifst  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and 
then  theology.  At  the  same  time,  he 
indulged  his  inclination  for  astronomy,- 
and  devoted  himseif  especially  to  the 
iuTestigation  of  the  phvsical  causes  of  the 
motion  of  the  celestial  bodies.  From  Tu- 
bingen, he  was  invited,  in  1593,  to  become 
professor  of  mathematics  and  morals  at 
Gratz,  in  Stiria,  where  he  pursued  his 
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astronomical  studies.  For  the  sake  of 
freedom  of  conscience,  he  fled  to  Hunga- 
ry, but  returned  sonio  time  after.  Mean- 
while the  astronouier  Tycho  do  lirahc 
had  come  to  Germany,  his  acquaintance 
^vidi  whom  had  an  iinfwrtant  influence  on 
Kepler's  life.  He  resolved  to  relinquish  his 
sjtuntion,  and  to  prepare,  at  Prague,  witli 
Tycho,  the  iamous  Rodolphine  tables, 
called  after  the  reigning  eni|)eror  RoJolpli, 
which  were  fii-st  printed  at  Ulm,  in  1626, 
and  which  Lakinde  (Ast,  i,  p.  474)  calls  an 
Ouvrage  essentidj  et  qui  Jut  It  fondement 
do  totts  Its  ccdcvis  dt  Vastronomit  pendant 
un  si^cle.  At  Tycho'a  recommendation, 
he  was  established  in  that  place ;  but,  as 
his  office  and  science  did  not  aflbrd  him  a 
subsistence,  he  studied  medicine,  in  order 
to  gain  a  livelihood  by  the  practice  of  it 
The  emperor  had  assigned  him  a  salary, 
but,  in  the  period  of  trouble  which  pre- 
ceded tlie  thirty  years'  war,  it  was  not 
paid.  Even  when  he  was  appointed  impe- 
rial mathematician,  by  Rodolph's  succes- 
sor, Matthias,  his  hope  of  recovering  his 
arrears  was  disappointed.  Controversies 
with  tlic  clergy,  and  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  Austrian  dominions,  made  his  situa- 
tion very  uncomfortable.  He  left  Lintz, 
repaired  to  Ratisbon,  declined  an  invita- 
tion to  England,  and  was  confii'med  by 
the  succeeding  emperor,  Ferdinand,  in 
tlie  oflice  of  imperial  mathematician,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Ulm,  in  order  to 
print  his  Rodolphine  tables.  In  1627, 
he  returned  to  Prague,  and  received  from 
the  emperor  6000  guilders.  He  finally 
became  a  professor  at  Rostock,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Albert,  duke  of  Wal- 
]en8tein,at  that  time  duke  of  Mecklenberg, 
but  did  not  receive  the  promised  compen- 
sation, lie  therefore  went  to  Ratisbon, 
where  he  died,  in  1630.  Kepler  was 
small  of  stature,  thin,  and  of  a  weak  con- 
stitution, and  short-flighted.  His  manners 
were  fi-equendy  gay  and  sportive.  He  was 
attached  to  his  science  with  the  deepest 
love :  he  sought  after  truth  with  eagerness, 
but  ibrgot,  in  the  search,  the  maxims  of 
worldly  prudence ;  and  there  was  a  cer- 
tain love  of  mystery  about  him,  which  too 
often  manifested  itself  in  idle  astrological 
visions.  He  had  but  a  small  share  of 
what  are  commonly  esteemed  the  pleas- 
ures of  hfe,  but  he  endured  all  calamities 
with  firmness.  "Kepler,"  says  Lalaude, 
**  is  as  famous  in  astronomy,  for  the  sagti- 
cious  application  which  he  made  of  Ty- 
cho's  numerous  observations  (ho  was  not 
himself  an  observer),  as  the  Danish  astron- 
omer for  the  collectton  of  such  vast  mate- 
rials."   The  laws  of  the  courses  of  the 


planets,  deduced  by  Kepler  from  those 
obser\'ations,  arc  known  in  astronomy  un- 
der the  name  of  the  tkrtt  Imos  of  Ktplcr 
(rcgul(e.  JSep/cn),and  on  them  were  found- 
ed Newton's  subsequent  disroveries,  as 
well  as  the  whole  modem  theory  of  the 
plaucts.  The  first  of  these  laws  is,  that 
the  planets  do  not  move,  as  Copernicus 
had  imagined,  in  circles,  but  in  ellipses, 
of  which  the  sun  is  in  one  of  the  foci. 
For  this,  Kepler  was  indebted  to  tlie  ob- 
servations which  Tycho  had  made  on  the 
pknet  Mare,  whose  eccentricity  is  consid- 
erable, and  agrees  particularly  with  this 
rule,  in  determining  which,  Kepler  went 
through  an  indescribably  laborious  analy- 
sis. (See  the  astronomical  works  of  La- 
lande,  Schubert,  and  others.)  The  second 
law  is,  that  an  imaginary  straight  line  from 
the  sun  to  the  planets  (the  radius  vtdor) 
always  describes  equal  sectors  in  equal 
times.  By  this  rule,  Kepler  calculated  liis 
tables,  imagining  the  whole  plane  of  rcvo- 
ludon  divided  into  a  number  of  such  sec- 
tors, and,  from  this,  investigated  their  re- 
spective angles  at  the  sun.  This  was  called 
Kepler*s  problem.  The  third  law  teaches 
that,  in  the  motion  of  the  planets,  the 
squares  of  the  times  of  revolution  are  as 
die  cubes  of  the  mean  distances  from  the 
sun ;  one  instance  of  the  application  of 
which  law,  in  the  want  of  other  means,  is 
in  the  determination  of  the  distance  of  the 
planet  Herschel  from  the  sun,  it  havmg 
been  ascertained,  that  its  time  of  revolu- 
tion amounts  to  little  more  than  82  years. 
Kepler's  services  in  the  cause  of  astrono- 
my have  placed  him  high  among  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  science  on  rec- 
ord. In  Ratisbon,  a  monument  was  erect- 
ed! to  his  memory  in  1808,  by  Charles 
Theodore  von  Dall)erg.  It  consists  of  a 
Doric  temple,  in  which  is  placed  tlie  bust 
of  Kepler.  The  most  important  of  his 
works  is  his  Asironomia  nova,  seu  Physka 
Cctlestis  iradila  Commeniarns  dc  Motibus 
StelUt  MarUs  (Prague,  1601), foho}-^  work 
which  scares  immortality  to  the  author, 
and  is  still  regarded  as  classical  by  astron- 
omers. An  account  of  Kepler's  life  is  pre- 
fixed to  his  Letters  (printed  at  Leipsic,  in 
1718,  in  folio).  We  annex  the  epitaph 
whidi  he  composed  for  himself: 

Mensus  eram  coeloSy  nunc  terrce  metior  umbras  ; 

Mens  caclestis  erat,  corporis  itmbrajacft. 

(See  the  article  Harmom^  of  the  Spherts,) 

Keppkl,  Augustus,  an  English  admiral, 
the  second  son  of  William  carl  of  Albe- 
marle, entered  the  sea  service  at  an  early 
age,  and  accompanied  admiral  Ansou 
round  the  world.  In  1778,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  die  command  of  the  Channel 
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fleet  July  12,  in  that  year,  he  fell  in  with 
the  French  fleet,  under  count  D'Orvilliers, 
off  Ushant,  when  a  short  but  warm  en- 
^ement  ensued.  A  short  delay  becom- 
ing necessary  to  repair  damages,  when 
that  labor  was  accomplished,  the  admiral 
made  signal  for  his  van  and  rear  divisions 
to  assume  their  proper  stations.  Sir  Hugh 
Palliscr,  commanding  the  rear,  took  no 
notice  of  the  signal,  and  refused  to  join 
his  commander,  until  night  prevented  a 
renewal  of  the  battle.  The  conduct  of 
the  rear-admiral  being  fiercely  attacked, 
and  Keppel  refusing  a  disavowal  of  the 
chai^ges  brought  against  hin^  Palliser  im- 
mediately exhibited  articles  of  accusation 
against  him.  Keppel  was  honorably  ac- 
quitted, and  received  the  thanks  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  for  his  services.  Pal- 
liser  was  next  tried,  and  reprimanded; 
but  the  public  indignation  was  so  great, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  seat  in 
the  house  of  commons,  and  to  vacate  sev- 
eral offices  which  he  held  under  govern- 
ment. In  1782,  admiral  Keppel  was 
raised  to  a  peerage,  under  the  title  of  vis- 
count Keppdy  boron  Elden^  and  was,  at  two 
diflerent  periods,  appointed  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty.  He  died  m  October,  1786, 
immarried.  He  was  regarded  as  very  able 
in  his  profession,  and  a  man  of  great  in- 
tegrity and  humanity. 

Keratrt,  August  Hilarion,  member  of 
the  French  chamber  of  deputies,  cele- 
brated, as  a  writer  and  orator,  for  his  spirit 
and  liberality,  was  bom  at  Rennes,  1769, 
of  a  noble  family,  studied  at  Quunper,  and 
afterwards  in  his  native  city,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  general  Moreau, 
at  that  time  (1787 — 88)  an  instructer  in  tlie 
law  school  in  that  city.  During  tlie  ses- 
sion of  the  constituent  assembly  (1789), 
Kiratry,  who  had  inherited  a  pauimonial 
estate  m  the  department  of  Fiuisterre, 
presented  a  petition  in  favor  of  the  equal 
division  of  estates  in  noble  famihcs,  and 
the  at)olition  of  the  privileges  of  primo- 
geniture. During  his  residence  in  the 
capital,  he  became  connected  with  many 
distinguished  literary  men.  He  was  ar- 
rested, on  his  return  home,  by  the  teiTor- 
ist  Carrier,  but  was  liberated  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  commune.  From  this  time, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  sciences,  and 
held  many  municipal  offices.  In  1818, 
he  was  chosen  deputy  of  the  department 
of  Finisterre  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Here 
he  defended  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  revolution,  although  its  excesses  had 
never  received  his  approbation.  All  ef- 
forts to  undermine  the  foundations  of  the 
fimdamental  laws,  found  in  him  a  firm 


and  bold  opponent  It  was  in  this  spirit 
that  he  wrote  his  Documens  kistoriqueg; 
La  lYance  idle  mCon  Va  faitt^  and  Svar  la 
Loi  cks  Munictpalii^,  This  last  work, 
which  was  written  (1821)  in  connexion 
vrith  Lanjuinais,  was  directed  against  a 
proposition,  which  threatened  to  cut  off 
one  of  the  best  guarantees  of  the  rights  of 
the  people,  by  a  limitation  of  the  munici- 
pal privileges.  As  an  orator  in  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  he  belonged  to  tiie  moder- 
ate liberal  party.  Among  his  writings^ 
which  are  political,  poetical  and  philoeopii- 
ical,  are  his  idyls  and  tales  (after  the  man- 
ner of  Gesner) ;  his  Inductions  morales  ei 
philosophiques ;  liis  Voyage  dt  24  Heures ; 
his  Habit  mordoH  (a  description  of 
manners,  in  the  spirit  of  Sterne);  his 
excellent  TraiU  de  VExisience  de  Dieu; 
his  commentary  on  Kant's  observations 
on  the  sublime;  his  work  Sur  le  Beau 
dans  tes  Arts  de  VIrmtalion  (Paris,  1822,  2 
volumes).  His  works  prove  him  to  be  a 
man  of  a  cultivated  mind,  and  a  close 
thinker.  His  Les  demiers  dcs  Beautna- 
noirs,  ou  la  Tour  d^Hdvin,  is  a  true  picture 
of  the  manners  and  character  of  the  ^'good 
old  times"  in  France. 

Kerguelen  Tremarec,  Ives  Josefdi 
de ;  an  eminent  French  navigator,  bom  at 
Brest,  about  1745.  He  entered  young  into 
the  navy,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant in  1767.  After  being  employed  on 
an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Iceland,  to 
protect  the  whale  fishery,  he  was  sent,  by 
his  government,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
to  the  South  sea.  On  his  retum,  he  gave 
a  flattering  account  of  a  supposed  conti- 
nent towards  the  south  pole,  some  points 
of  which  he  had  visited.  He  was  sent,  in 
1773,  to  make  fiutber  discoveries ;  but  the 
result  of  his  researches  only  served  to 
show  the  little  value  of  the'  country'  he 
discovered ;  and  he  was  an-ested  and  con- 
fined in  the  castle  of  Saumur,  after  his 
retum  to  France,  on  the  charge  of  having 
ill-treated  one  of  his  officers.  In  his  pris- 
on, he  wrote  several  memoirs  relative  to 
maritime  aflairs;  and,  having  at  length 
obtained  his  liberation,  he  a^in  engaged 
in  the  sea  service.  He  died  in  1^7. 
Kerguelen  published  accounts  of  his  voy- 
age to  Iceland,  and  likewise  of  his  south- 
em  expeditions.  His  name  is  preserved 
in  the  appellation  of  an  island  in  tlie 
southern  hemisphere — Kerguelen's  Land, 
or  tlie  Isle  of  Desolation. 

Kerke,  or  KERquE  (the  Flemish  cor- 
ruption of  the  German  SSrchty  the  Scot- 
tish kirk) ;  a  church.  It  occurs  in  proper 
names;  for  instance,  Steenkerqut,  Dun- 
kerquey6cc. 
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Kermes,  in  zoology.  (See  Coccus.) 
Kermes  Mineral.  (See  Antimony,) 
Kertsch,  or  Kerch;  a  forti*ess  on  a 
peninsula  of  tlie  soine  name,  iu  Eastern 
Taurida,  on  the  liay  of  Taman,  whh  a  s^ifc 
harbor,  important  for  the  commerce  of 
the  Black  sea  and  the  sea  of  Azoph,  and 
which  Alexander  ordered  to  be  opened  in 
J  822.  Kcrtsch  and  Jenikale,  not  far  dis- 
tant from  it,  have  a  common  munici|)al 
administnition,  and  contain  together  4000 
i n habitants,  mostly  emigrant  Greeks.  The 
environs  are  very  fertile,  and  produce  the 
caper  tree  without  cultivation.  The  best 
wine  of  the  Crimea  is  also  made  there. 
Horses,  Angora  and  Astrachan  goats, 
black  and  Astrachan  sheep,  are  raised. 
Coosiderable  quantities  of  salt  are  niauu- 
Pictured.  This  new  place  enjoys  equal 
privileges  with  Taganrock  and  Feodosia. 
(See  Cc0cl)  In  the  neighborhood  are  the 
ruins  otPanticapeeum,  where  Mithridates 
the  Great  died,  and  Nymphffium.  Even 
to  this  day,  the  highest  hill  near  Kerch  is 
called  the  Chair  of  MWiridaies,  and  the 
whole  peninsula  Taman,  where  the  opu- 
lent cities  of  Cimmeria  and  Phanagoria 
formerly  flourished,  contains  jl  treasure  of 
antiquities  for  future  investigators. 

Kesselsoorf  ;  a  village  about  five 
miles  distant  from  Dresden,  celebrated  for 
the  battle  fought  there  Dec.  15, 1745,  in 
which  the  Prussians,  commanded  by 
prince  Leopold  of  Dessau,  defeated  the 
Saxons.  (See  Frederic  11.)  Near  the  vil- 
lage are  cousiderable  coal  mines. 

Ketch  ;  a  vessel  equipped  with  two 
masts,  viz.  the  main-mast  and  the  mizzen- 
mast,  and  usually  from  100  to  250  tons 
burden.  Ketches  are  principally  used  as 
yachts  for  conveying  princes  of  the  blood, 
ambassadors,  or  other  great  personages, 
from  one  place  to  anotlier.  Ketches  are 
likewise  used  as  bomb-vessels,  and  are 
therefore  furnished  witli  all  the  apparatus 
necessary  for  a  vigorous  bonil>ajxlment. — 
Bomb'kdches  are  built  remarkably  strong, 
as  being  fitted  with  a  greater  number  of 
riders  than  any  other  vessel  of  war  ;  and, 
indeed,  this  reinforcement  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  sustain  the  violent  shock  pro- 
iluccd  by  the  discharge  of  their  mortars, 
which  would  otlierwise,  in  a  very  short 
time,  shatter  them  to  pieces. 

Ketchup,  or  Catsup,  Mr.  Todd  de- 
fines as  "  a  kind  of  Indian  pickles  imitated 
l>y  pickled  mushrooms.'*  Doctor  Kilch- 
jner,  in  his  Apicius  redivivus,  devotes  10 
l)agcs  to  different  varieties  of  receipts  for 
this  sauce.  There  we  may  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  composition  and  virtues 
of  numerous  catsups,  whether  they  be 


walnut,  mushroom,  quintessence  of  mush- 
room, quintessence  of  oysters,  cockle, 
muscle,  tomato,  white  cucumlxir  or  [md- 
ding.  "  Musliroom  gravy,"  says  the  doc- 
tor, "approaches  the  flavor  of  meat  gravy 
more  than  any  other  vegetable  juice,  und 
is  the  best  substitute  for  it  in  meagre  soups 
and  extempore  gravies."  Again,  "What 
is  commonly  called  caisup  is  generally  an 
injudicious  composition  of  so  many  dif- 
ferent tastes,  that  the  flavor  of  the  mush- 
room is  overpowered  by  a  farrago  of  gar- 
lic, shallot,  anchovy,  mustard,  borserndishy 
lemon-peel,  beer,  wine  and  8pice&  Ready- 
made  catsup  is  little  better  than  a  decoc- 
tion of  spice,  and  salt  and  water,  vrith  the 
grosser  part  of  the  mushrooms  beaten  up 
into  a  pulp." 

Kew  is  situated  oo  the  Thames,  about 
seven  miles  from  London,  and  one  and  a 
half  mile  from  Richmond.  Kew  palace 
was  improved  by  Kent,  and  contains 
some  pictures;  but  the  ^aniens  are  the 
principal  object  of  attraetiOD.  They  are 
not  very  large,  nor  is  theu*  aitnation  advan- 
tageous, as  it  is. low,  and  commands  no 
prospects ;  but  they  contain  the  finest  col- 
lection of  plants  in  the  worid,  and  are 
decorated  witli  various  ornamental  build- 
ings, most  of  which  were  erected  by  sir 
W.  Chambers,  about  1760.  The  firet 
building  which  appears  is  the  orangery,  or 
green-house,  145  feet  long.  Near  it,  in  e 
grove,  is  the  temple  of  tlie  sun,  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order.  There  is  also  a  physic 
garden,  and,  contiguous  to  it,  the  flower 
garden,  of  which  the  principal  entrance 
lonns  one  end.  The  two  sides  are  en- 
closed with  high  trees,  and  tlie  other  end 
is  occupied  by  an  aviary  of  vast  depth* 
From  the  flower  garden,  a  short  winding 
walk  leads  to  the  menagerie,  the  centre 
of  which  is  occupied  by  a  large  basin  of 
water,  stocked  with  curious  water-fowl, 
and  enclosed  by  a  range  of  cages  for  ex- 
otic birds.  The  gardens  also  contain  the 
temple  of  Bellona,  the  temple  of  the  god 
Pan,  tlie  temple  of  Eolus,  the  temple  of 
Sohtude,  the  house  of  Confucius,  a  Chi- 
nese octagon,  }>aiuted  witii  historical  sub- 
jects relating  to  Confucius,  and  the  Chris- 
tian missions  in  China,  near  which  is  the 
engine  that  supplies  the  lake  and  basins 
in  the  garden  vritli  water,  contrived  by 
Mr.  Smeaton  (two  horses  raise  upwards 
of  3600  hogsheads  of  water  in  12  hours), 
the  temple  of  victory,  the  great  pagoda, 
(designed  as  an  imitatioit  of  the  Chinese 
Taa.J  The  base  is  a 'regular  octagon.  49 
feet  m  diameter;  and  the  supe.-struccure 
is  likewise  a  regular  octagon,  of  10  stories, 
measuring,  from  the  base  to  tlic  top  of  the 
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fletiroD,  163  feet  The  walls  are  compos- 
rd  of  very  hard  bricks ;  the  outside  of  gray- 
siucks,  laid  with  such  care,  tJiat  tlierc  is 
not  the  least  crack  or  fracture  in  the  whole 
stnicture,  notwithstanding  its  great  height 
The  staircase  is  in  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing, and  from  the  top  is  a  very  extensive 
view,  in  some  directions  upwards  of  40 
miles,  over  a  rich  and  variegated  country. 
There  are  also  the  mosque,  besides  a 
Gothic  building,  representing  a  cathedral, 
and  the  gallery  of  antiques,  the  temple 
of  Arethusa,  and  a  bridge  from  one  of 
Palladio*s  designs.  The  ruin,  which  forms 
a  passage  for  carriages  over  one  of  the 
principia  walks,  is  built  in  imitation  of  a 
Roman  antiquity.  These  gardens  are 
opened  eveir  Sunday,  from  midsummer 
to  the  end  of  autumn. 

Ket,  or  Key  Note,  in  music  ;  a  cer- 
tain fundamental  note  or  tone,  to  which 
the  whole  of  a  movement  has  a  certain 
relation  or  bearing,  to  which  all  its  modu- 
lations are  referred  and  accommodated, 
and  in  which  it  both  begins  and  ends. 
There  are  but  two  species  of  keys  ;  one 
of  the  major,  and  one  of  the  minor  mode, 
all  the  keys  in  which  we  em{^oy  sharps 
or  flats,  being  deduced  from  tne  natural 
keys  of  C  major  and  A  minor,  of  which 
they  are  mere  transpositions. 

Kets  of  an  organ  ;  movable  project- 
ing levers  in  the  front  of  an  organ,  so 
placed  as  to  conveniently  receive  the  fin- 
gers of  the  performer,  and  which,  by  a 
connected  movement  with  the  valves  or 
pallets,  admit  or  exclude  the  wind  from 
the  pipes.    (See  O/^aru) 

Keys,  are  also  certain  sunken  rocks  ly- 
ing near  the  surface  of  the  water,  particu- 
lany  in  the  West  Indies,  from  the  Span- 
ish ccnfo  (an  islet,  rock). 

Key-Stone  of  an  arch  or  vault ;  that 
placed  at  the  top  or  vertex  of  an  arch,  to 
bind  the  two  sweeps  together.  This,  in 
the  Tuscan  and  Doric  orders,  is  only  a 
plain  stone,  projecting  a  little  ;  in  the  Io- 
nic, it  is  cut  and  waved  somewhat  like 
consoles;  and  in  the  Corinthian  and  Com- 
posite orders,  it  is  a  console,  enriched 
with  sculpture. 

Key  West  ;  a  small  island,  sometimes 
called  ThompsorCs  island,  belonging  to  the 
U.  States,  sittjated  within  the  reef  ex- 
tending from  the  Tortugas  islands  to  c^pe 
Florida,  in  lat  24°  W  N. ;  60  miles  from 
caj)e  Sable,  the  nearest  main  land  of  Flor- 
ida, and  70  miles  from  the  northern  shore 
of  Cuba.  It  is  4^  miles  long,  and  has  an 
area  of  aliout  2000  acres.  It  has  a  good 
soil,  which  has  been  yet  but  little  cultivat- 
eil,  and  the  climate  has  hi  general  proved 


extremely  healthy.  It  has,  however,  in 
certain  seasons,  been  subject  to  desolating 
fevers,  which  have  been  attributed  to  ac- 
cidental causes.  The  first  settlement  upon 
it  was  made  about  the  year  1820,  after  the 
cession  of  Florida  to  the  U.  States.  It  has 
now  about  100  buildings,  some  of  which 
are  large  and  commodious,  and  300  inhab- 
itants. It  has  a  ^ood  haibor,  easy  of  ac- 
cess, and  of  sufficient  water  for  vessels  of 
the  largest  size.  It  is  advantageously  sit- 
uated for  commerce,  and  it  is  already  the 
seat  of  a  considerable  trade  with  the  islaud 
of  Cuba.  The  commerce  between  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  the  islands  of  Cuba  and 
Jamtiica,  and  the  ports  on  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, all  passes  near  the  island.  It  is  a  mil- 
itary post  of  the  U.  States,  and  is  frequent- 
ly visited  by  the  ships  of  war  on  the  West 
India  station.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  territo- 
rial court  of  the  southern  district  of  Flor- 
ida, which  has  frequent  jurisdiction  of 
cases  of  wreckers.  It  has  a  maishal  and 
attorney  of  the  U.  States,  and  a  collector 
of  the  customs.  The  name  Key  Wtsi  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  cayo  hutso  (bone 
islet),  a  name  given  to  this  island  by  the 
Spaniards,  on  account  of  its  sha|ie. 

KiiALiF.    (See  Caliph,) 

Khan  ;  the  Turkish  name  for  caravan- 
sary, (q.  v.)  We  will  only  add,  to  what 
was  said  under  that  article,  that  the  cara- 
vansaries in  towns  are  of  two  kinds,  those 
for  travellers  and  pilgrims,  where  a  lodging 
is  furnished  gratis,  and  those  for  trauere^ 
which  are  usually  handsomer  and  more 
convenient,  and  have  doois  to  the  apart- 
ments, which  are  well  secured,  but  a 
small  charge  is  made  for  each  chamber^ 
usually  not  more  than  a  half-penny  or  a 
penny  per  day.  There  is  also  a  droit  of 
entry,  which  is  more  considerable,  and  a 
duty  on  whatever  is  sold  in  the  caravan- 
sary. These  establishments  belong  either 
to  government,  or  to  private  individuals, 
and  each  is  appropriates!  to  some  particu- 
lar country,  or  to  the  dealers  in  some  par- 
ticular kind  of  merchandise. 

Khan  is  also  the  name  of  an  ofiicer  in 
Persia,  answering  to  governor  in  Europe. 
There  are  khans  of  countries,  provinces 
and  cities,  who  have  different  additions  to 
distinguisli  them.  In  the  north  of  Asia, 
this  title  expresses  the  full  regal  dignity. 

Khoh;  a  Persian  word  for  bald.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  name  Cau- 
casus may  be  from  khoh  hasp  (bald  moun- 
tain), having  the  summit  without  vegeta- 
tion. This  metaphor  is  vexy  frequent 
in  geographical  names.  Chaumont,  in 
France,  KaJdenberg^  in  Germany,  signify 
the  same. 
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Kuchta;  a  town  of  Siberia,  in  the 
goyernment  of  Irkoutsk  (q.  v.),  on  the 
riTer  Kiachta,  which  fbnns  the  boundary 
between  China  and  Russia,  situated  m  a 
barren  country,  destitute  of  water  and 
wood.  Population,  4000,  in  450  houses. 
Kiachta  and  the  Chinese  town  of  Maima- 
tchin,  situated  opposite,  on  the  other  bank 
of  the  river,  are  the  medium  of  the  Rus- 
sian over-land  trade  with  China,  as  settled 
by  the  treaty  of  1727.  The  duty  on  the 
trade  yields  an  annua)  income  of  7,000,000 
roubles  to  Rusaa.  The  whole  amount  of 
import  and  export  is  estimated  at  about 
30,000,000  of  roubles  annually.  3,000,000 
pounds  of  tea  are  imported.  Kiachta  is 
1533  versts  from  Pekin,  and  6512  from  St 
FeterBburg.  A  commercial  outfit  and 
return,  between  Kiachta  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, requires  generally  two  years.  The 
Chinese  government  often  interrupts  the 
commerce,  when  it  thinks  it  has  any 
cause  of  complaint  against  Russia.  China 
lays  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  all  exports 
and  imports. 

Kiang;  a  Chinese  word  signifying 
rwer;  e.  g.  Kianff-yuen  (country  otriversj 

KiANOKu.    (See  Ycmgtse.) 

Kidderminster  ;  a  market  town  of 
England,  on  the  Saffbrdshiro  and  Worces- 
tershire canal,  which  was  finished  in  1774, 
and  passes  within  100  yards  of  the  market- 
place. Kidderminster  has  long  been 
noted  for  its  manufactures.  That  of 
broadcloth  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  But  the  carpet  manu&cture  is  that 
which  has  taken  the  firmest  root  here,  has 
flourished  best,  and  promoted  most  essen- 
tially the  trade,  wealth,  and  population  of 
the  to^vn.    Population,  10,709. 

Kidnafpino  is  the  ^rcible  and  wrong- 
ful seizing  upon  any  person,  with  intent  to 
cariy  him  away  out  of  the  country  or  Ju- 
risdiction withm  which  he  is  seized,  or  to 
confine  him,  or  sell  him  into  slavery. 
This  is  a  heinous  offence,  and  was  pun- 
ished by  fine,  imprisonment  and  pillory, 
by  the  common  law.  The  statute  of 
11  and  12  William  III,  c.  7,  provides  a 
punishment  by  imprisonment  for  three 
months,  in  case  the  captain  of  a  merchant 
vessel  shall,  while  abroad,  force  any  per- 
son on  shore,  and  wilfiilly  leave  him 
behind,  or  shall  refuse  to  bring  home  any 
one  whom  he  may  have  carried  out, 
when  the  person  shnll  be  able  and  de- 
«rous  to  return.  The  laws  of  the  U. 
States,  also,  provide  that  the  captains  of 
vessels  shall  not,  unnecessarily  and  pur- 
posely, against  the  will  of  any  sailors, 
leave  them  on  shore  in  a  foreign  port. 
But  this  is  not  equivalent  to  kidnapping  or 


manstealing,  which  is  applied  to  the  forci- 
bly seizing  upon  persons,  with  intent  to 
sell  them  into  slavery.  This  crime  is 
punishable  by  the  laws  of  every  one  of 
the  U.  States,  though  it  is  not  made  tho 
subject  of  so  specific  provisions  in  all  of 
them,  as  its  enormity,  and  the  temptations 
to  committing  it,  in  numy  of  the  states^ 
would  seem  to  require.  It  is  the  subject 
of  a  specific  provision,  in  the  revised  code 
of  New  York  (Part  IV,  c.  1,  a.  2,  5,  28), 
whereby  it  is  provided,  that  every  person 
who  shall,  without  lawful  authority,  forci- 
bly seize  and  confine  any  other,  or  shall 
inveigle  or  kidnnp  any  other,  with  intent 
to  cause  such  person  to  be  secretly  con- 
fined or  imprisoned  in  the  state,  against 
his  will,  or  sent  out  of  the  state,  against 
his  will,  or  to  cause  such  person  to  be 
sold  as  a  slave,  or  in  any  way  held  to  ser- 
vice figainst  his  will,  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion, be  punished  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  ten  years. 

Kidney  ;  one  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
consisting  of  two  voluminous  glands,  the 
office  of  which  is  to  secrete  the  urine  from 
the  blood.  One  of  these  glands  lies  ou 
the  right,  and  the  other  on  the  Icfr,  of  tho 
vertebral  column  (or  back  bone).  They 
are  both  contained  in  a  fatty,  cellular  sub- 
stance (suet),  and  arc  situated  behind  tho 
pentonoBumyBLiid  before  the  diaphragm  and 
the  quadralus  lumborurru  They  are  pene- 
trated with  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  are 
of  a  reddish  color,  and  more  consistent 
than  the  other  glands.  An  external  cel- 
lular membrane,  and  an  internal  fibrous 
membrane,  envelope  each  kidney,  which 
is  divided  into  the  cortical  sul)stancc  and 
the  tubulous  substance.  The  former  con- 
stitutes the  exterior  part  of  the  kidney, 
and  extends  between  the  cones  formed  by 
the  latter.  It  secretes  the  urine,  that  is, 
separates  its  elements  from  the  blood,  and 
combines  them,  while  the  latter  pours  it 
into  the  pelvis,  a  membranous  bag  situated 
at  the  middle  of  the  kidney,  from  which 
it  is  conveyed  by  tlie  ureter,  a  mem- 
branous tube,  into  the  bladder.  From  the 
bladder,  the  urine  is  evacuated  by  tho 
urethra,  a  membranous  canal  passing 
through  the  penis.  The  kidneys  are  not 
mere  filters  or  sieves,  as  was  anciently 
supposed,  and  as  some  modem  physiolo- 
gists have  maintained;  they  are  true 
glands,  that  is,  a  vascular  nervous  appara- 
tus, having  a  particular  action  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  peculiar  fluid.  The  kidneys 
are  subject  to  an  inflammation,  called 
nephritis,  and  to  a  nervous  pain,  called 
nephralgia.  The  kidney  sometimes  cou- 
tains  stones,  gravel  or  sand  in  the  pelvLsi 
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and  Also  in  the  cortical  and  tubulous  sub- 
stances (see  calcidus),  which  occasion  tlie 
most  excruciating  fjain.  Dist^asc^  of  the 
kidneys  are  genemlly  occasioned  by  ex- 
cess in  eating  and  drinking,  particularly 
in  subjects  addicted  to  venery,  or  accus- 
tomed to  violent  riding,  or  much  walking. 
Tompcrance,  vegetable  diet,  warm  bath- 
ing, abstaining  m)m  equitation,  &c.,  are 
preventives. 

Kidney  Beans.  (See  FVenck  Beans.) 
Kiel  ;  a  city  and  fine  hiu-bor  on  a  bay 
of  the  Baltic,  in  the  Danisli  duchy  of 
Holstein,  until  1773  the  chief  place  of  the 
Gottorp  (or  Im{)erial  Russian)  part  of  Hol- 
steiu.  It  contains  7000  inhabitants,  and 
^^00  houses.  Ul  .54°  IIX  43"  N.;  Ion. 
10^  IS'  20"  E.  Its  univcreiiy  was  estab- 
lished in  1665,  by  Christian  Albert,  duke 
of  Holsteiu;  hence  its  name,  Christiana 
Albertina,  It  has,  at  present,  over  250 
students,  a  library  of  100,000  volumes,  an 
observatory,  and  a  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory. Thero  are,  also,  a  seminary  for 
teachers,  and  other  excellent  institutions. 
The  environs  of  Kiel  arc  picturesque. 
The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  commerce. 
The  peace  of  Kiel,  between  Denmark  and 
Sv/riden,and  iKJtwcen  Denmark  and  Great 
Brit;iin,  Jan.  14, 1814,  was  connected  with 
liio  treaties  of  Hanover,  Feb.  8,  1814, 
between  Denmark  and  Russia,  and  that 
of  lieriin,  Aug.  25,  1814,  between  Den- 
mark and  Prussia.  Denmark  ceded  Nor- 
way to  Sweden,  and  received  in  return 
Swedish  Pomerania,  with  the  promise  of 
600,000  Swedish  dollars.  Great  Britain  gave 
back  all  the  Danish  colonics,but  retained  the 
fleet  and  Heligoland.  Denmark  contracted 
to  send  10,0fi)  men  against  Napoleon,  for 
which  England  paid  £33,333  per  month 
subsidies,  Prussia  ceded  Saxe-Lauen- 
burg  to  Denmark,  and  undertook  to  pay  the 
600,000  Swedish  dollars  already  promised 
by  Sweden,  and  2,000,000  more  of  Prus- 
sian dollars,  at  certiun  periods,  besides 
.%500,000  of  Prussian  dollars  to  Sweden ; 
in  return  for  which  she  received  Swedish 
Pomerania  with  Rugen.  (See  SchoH's 
Hist  dcs  TraiUa  de  Paix,  x,  219,  seq.; 
xiv,  215,  seq. ;  and  xi,  144,  seq.j 

KiEN-LoNG,  emperor  of  Chma,  distin- 
guished for  his  love  of  literature,  was  bom 
in  1710,  and  succeeded  his  father,  Yun- 
tschin,  in  1735.  He  favored  the  Christian 
religion  in  private,  but,  in  1753,  interdicted 
its  exercise  by  a  formsd  order ;  and  he  bad 
previously  even  persecuted  those  who 
ojienly  professed  it.  The  missionaries 
were,  in  consequence,  obliged  to  proceed 
with  great-  caution,  although  several  of 
them  were  in  the  emperor^  service,  and 


treated  with  great  respect  as  men  of  sci 
ence  and  learning.  On  the  suppreiicsioii 
of  the  Jesuits,  in  1774,  China  was  loss 
visited  by  scicntinc  pi^rsons  than  forRi<,T- 
ly,  which  induced  Kien-Long  to  send  to 
Canton,  and  invite  artists  and  learned  men 
of  all  the  European  nations,  and  particu- 
larly astronomers.  This  sovereign  pos- 
sessed, on  his  own  part,  a  taste  for  poetry 
and  natural  history.  Resolving  to  immor- 
talize the  remembrance  of  his  victories  i)y 
the  graver,  he  engag(Hl  French  artists  to 
copy  some  Chinese  paintings,  in  wbicli 
they  were  represented  ;  but  Liuis  XV  ha*! 
them  engraved  for  him  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. The  larger  Chinese  collection  on 
agriculture  contains  sovertd  |>ocma  of  tliis 
monarch  on  rund  occupations  and  inci- 
dents; and  he  estalilished  a  library  of 
(>00,000  volumes,  containing  copies  of  ail 
the  most  intcrcistiug  works  in  China.  Into 
this  collection  he  admitted  three  books, 
written  by  the  Jesuits,  on  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. A  description  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
which  appeared  in  Busching's  Magazine, 
was  also  compiled  by  his  onler.  He  died 
at  Pekin,  in  1786,  aflcr  a  reign  of  50  years. 

KiLOA,  St.  Under  this  general  name 
is  comprised  a  group  of  islands  belong ng 
to  the  Hebrides.  The  principal  island 
gives  its  name  to  the  rest,  and  is  ai)out 
three  miles  long,  from  east  to  west,  and 
two  broad,  from  north  to  south,  and  about 
nine  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference. 
The  islands,  altogether,  are  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  pasturing  2000  sheep ;  but  tlte 
quantity  maintained  scarcely  amounts  lo 
one  tliird  of  tliis.  St  Kilda  is  about  140 
miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  main- 
land of  Scotland.    Population,  1692. 

KiLLiGREW.  Three  brothers  of  this 
name,  distinguished  by  their  loyalty,  wit 
and  talents,  flourished  under  the  two 
Chai'leses.  They  were  the  sons  of  sir 
Rol)ert  Killigrew. — fViUiam^  the  eldest, 
was  bom  in  1605,  at  Hanworth,  Middle- 
sex, and,  after  going  through  die  usual 
course  of  a  university  education  at  St. 
John's  college,  Oxford,  made  the  tour  of 
Europe.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
obtained  a  place  at  court,  as  one  of  the 
gentlemen  ushers  of  the  prixT^  chamber  to 
Charles  I.  During  the  civil  wars,  he  suf- 
fered materially,  both  in  purse  and  penson, 
in  consequence  of  his  adherence  to  tho 
royal  cause ;  in  recompense  for  which  he 
received,  after  the  restoration,  the  honor 
of  knighthood,  and,  on  tlie  marriage  of 
Chiu-les  II,  obtained  the  post  of  vice- 
chamberlain.  He  composed  four  plays — 
Selindra,  the  Siege  of  Uriian,  Onn.isdcs, 
and  Pandora  (Oxford,  folio,  1666),  popu- 
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lar  in  tlieir  day.  His  other  wridngs  are, 
Midnight  and  Dt^  Thoughts,  and  the 
AitlesB  Midniffht  Thoughts  of  a  Oentie- 
man  at  Couit  (8vo.X  He  died  in  1693.— 
JhomoB,  the  secoiid,  was  bom  in  1611, 
and  died  before  hia  elder  brother,  in  168^ 
He  was  one  of  Charles  I's  paces,  and 
accompanied  the  prince  of  WoJes  into 
exile.  Daring  his  absence  from  England, 
he  visited  France,  Italy  and  Spain,  and, 
after  the  restoiation,  was  appointed  by 
the  new  king  (with  whom  he  was  a  neat 
favorite),  one  of  his  moaa  of  the  bed- 
chamber. A  vein  of  lively  pleasantry, 
combined  with  a  certain  oddi]^,  both  of 
person  and  manner,  placed  him  high  in 
the  good  graces  of  Charles,  who  would 
frequently  allow  him  free  access  to  his 
person,  when  characters  of  the  first  dupii- 
ty  in  the  state  were  refused  it,  till  lullir 
grew,  at  length,  became  ahnoet  the  insep- 
arable companion  of  his  monarch's  fiunil- 
iar  hours.  He  wrote  eleven  pieces  for  the 
stage,  which  have  been  collected  and 
printed  in  one  volume  foho  (1664);  but 
we  look  in  vain  in  them  for  traces  of  that 
fiicetiousness  and  whim,  which,  together 
with  the  encouragement  he  received  from 
royalty,  procured  him  the  appellation  of 
kmg  CkarUs's  tester.  He  lies  buried  in 
Westminster  abbey.— fJeriT^^,  the  younceat 
of  the  three,  was  one  year  younger  than 
his  brother  Thomas,  whom  he  survived 
about  six  years.  He  was  educated  for  the 
church  at  bhrist-church,  Oxford,  and  acted 
as  chaplain  to  the  cavaliers.  In  1642,  he 
graduated  as  doctor  in  divinity,  and  ob- 
tained a  stall  at  Westminster.  On  the  re- 
establi^ment  of  monarchy,  he  obtained 
the  living  of  Wheathamstead,  Herts,  and 
the  mastership  of  the  Savoy.  He  wrote  a 
tragedy  when  only  17  years  old,  called  the 
Conspiracy.  In  1652,  he  published  a  cor- 
rected version  of  this  piece,  changing  the 
name  to  tliat  of  Pallantus  and  Eudora. — 
The  females  of  this  family  were  also  dis- 
tinguished.—Dame  Catharine  SMigreWf 
virile  of  or  Henry,  was  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  her 
clay.  She  was  the  daughter  of  sir  An- 
thony Cooke,  bom  about  the  year  1530, 
and,  to  a  fiuniliar  acquaintance  with  the 
classical,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  united  considerable  poetic  tal- 
ent. Her  death  took  place  in  1600.— 
Jhme  KMgrew^  daughter  of  the  divine 
abeady  mentioned,  was  bom  in  1660. 
She  gave  strong  indications  of  genius  at 
an  early  age,  and  became  equally  emi- 
nent in  poetry  and  painting,  as  wel^as 
distinguished  for  her  piety  and  unblem- 
ished virtue  amidst  the  seductions  of  a 
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licentious  court  She  fell  a  victim  to  the 
small-pox,  in  the  summer  of  1^5,  and 
has  Iwen  characterized  by  WoonI  as 
^  a  grace  for  beauty,  and  a  muse  for  wit," 
and  celebrated  by  the  greatest  of  her  lite- 
raiy  oonteroporaries,  John  Dryd^i. 

King  (Old  Prankish,  dMig^  chumgj 
hmwg;  Angfe-Saxon,  cynmg,  ofmgj 
cmg;  German,  k&nig;  Danish,  kmgt;  \ 
Swedish,  konnmg;  Finlanduh,  kwrnnttoB) 
is  a  word  of  uncertain  derivation.  The 
title  of  mefesbf  belongs  exclusively  to 
kings  and  emperora;  other  privileges, 
likevrise,  principally  of  a  ceremonial  kind, 
are  connected  vrith  the  regal  tide,  included 
in  diplomacy  under  the  name  of  itiycrf 
honon  {honHeun  royaux^  htmores  regit). 
These  honons  however,  are  sometimes  en- 
ioyed  by  state^  where  the  princes  do  not 
hesLt  the  royal  title ;  thus  the  late  republics 
of  Venice  and  of  the  United  Netherlands 
(and  now  that  of  Switzerland),  the  electois 
(as  the  elector  of  Hesse),  the  grand-dukes, 
possessed  them,  at  least  in  part  Previ- 
ous to  the  French  revolution,  the  follow- 
ing countries  gave  their  princes  the  regal 
titte:  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Portu^ 
Naples  and  Sicily  (or  the  Two  Sicilies), 
Sardinia,  Pmssia,  Bohemia,  Huneaiy, 
Galida  and  Lodomiria,  Poland,  EWund, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  Sweden,  DenmarK  and 
Norway.  After  the  French  revolution 
broke  out,  France  was  snruck  out  from  the 
list  of  kin^oms,  and,  soon  afler,  Poland ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  while  Napoleon 
stood  at  the  head  of  France,  new  king- 
doms arose,  though  some  of  them  enjoyed 
only  an  ephemeral  existence.  Thus  the 
kuu^om  of  Hetruria  vras  formed  from  the 
ancient  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  a 
new  kin^m  of  Naples  sprung  into  being, 
while  the  old  fiuniiy  in  the  Sicilies  still 
retained  the  royal  dignity  (not  acknowl- 
edged, indeed,  by  Na{Mleon ).  Thus  there 
was  a  kingdom  of  Italy,  a  kingdom  of 
Holland,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  1606, 
the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtem- 
berg,  iiwch  were  followed,  in  1807,  by 
the  kingdoms  of  Saxony  and  Westj^halia. 
The  son  of  Napoleon  was  called  king  of 
Bmn/ey  m  imitation  of  the  custom  whicn 
prevailed  in  the  German  empire,  where 
the  person  elected,  during  the  life  of  the 
emperor,  to  succeed  at  his  death,  was 
s^led  kmf^<iftht  Rmang,  The  existence 
of  Heuruna  and  Holland  as  kin^ioms, 
however,  was  soon  terminated  by  France 
itself;  and  of  Westphalia  by  the  enfran- 
chisement of  Germany  from  the  dominion 
of  the  French.  Afrer  the  &11  of  Napdeon, 
^e  kingdoms  of  the  Netherlands  and  of 
Hanover  were  establi^ed.    In  place  of  tho 
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kingflom  of  Italy,  aroee  the  Lombardo- 
Venotian  kingdom,  under  the  Bovereigaty 
of  Austria.— -la  eairly  times,  the  chief  of 
ao  independent  state  was  called  king; 
at  a  later  period,  the  pope  and  emperor, 
as  spiritual  and  secular  heads  of  Christen- 
dom, pretended  to  have  the  right  to  make 
kinsa,  until  Frederic  III,  elector  of  Bran- 
denburi^  and  duke  of  Prussia,  declared 
himself  king  of  Pnissia.  Like  other  sub- 
jects of  common  interest  in  European 
politics,  the  general  acknowledgment  of 
the  royal  title,  in  any  particular  instance, 
is  dependent,  to  a  considerable  tiegree,  on 
the  will  of  the  most  powerful  govern- 
ments. The  following  monarchs  have 
the  titles  enumerated  below,  in  addition  to 
those  by  which  they  are  usually  known. 
The  emperor  of  Austria  is  titular  king  of 
Jerusalem,  actual  king  of  Hungary,  Bohe- 
mia, the  Lombardo- Venetian  dominions, 
Ilalmatia,  Croatia,  Sclavonio,  Galicia  and 
Lodomiria ;  the  emperor  of  Russia  has  the 
title  of  king  of  Moscow,  Kasan,  Astracan, 
Poland,  Siberia  and  the  Taurian  Chenso- 
uesus ;  the  king  of  Portugal  calls  himself, 
also,  king  of  Algarve ;  the  king  of  Spain, 
king  of  Castile,  Leon,  Arrogon,  the  Two 
SicDies,  Jerusalem,  Navarre,  Granada, 
Toledo,  Valencia,  Galicia,  Majorca,  Seville, 
Sardinia,  Cordova,  Corsica,  Murcia,  Jaen, 
Algarve,  Algeziras,  Gibraltar,  the  Canary 
Islands,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  of  the 
Islands  and  Terra  Pinna  beyond  die  sea ; 
the  former  kings  of  France  called  them- 
selves, also,  kings  of  Navarre  ;  at  present^ 
like  Louis  XVI  in  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion, they  have  the  title  king  of  the 
French ;  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
calls  himself,  also,  king  of  Jerusalem; 
tlie  king  of  Great  Brkain  (i.  e.  England 
and  Scotland)  is  also  king  of  Ireland,  and 
tlie  Brunswick  house  are  kings  of  Hano- 
ver; the  king  of  Denmark  calls  himself, 
also,  king  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  as 
docs,  also,  the  king  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way. Where  we  have  used  the  plirase 
^is  king,**  we  mean  that  the  countries 
from  which  the  title  is  derived  are  actual- 
ly existing,  distuict  states,  under  one  head, 
OS  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  which  have 
nothing  m  common,  except  their  monarch. 
The  same  is  the  cose  with  Sweden  and 
Norway.  Many  of  the  titles  are  empty, 
antiquated  designations,  retained  from  a 
childish  love  of  pomp.  Down  to  the  union 
of  England  and  Ireland,  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land bore  the  title  of  kings  of  France.  For 
information  respecting  the  prerogatives 
and  limitations  of  the  king  of  England,  see 
Great  Britain,  division  English  ComtitU' 
Hon.' 


King,  WiUiam ;  a  learned  Irish  prelate, 
who  was  a  native  of  Antrim,  but  of  Scot- 
tish extraction.  His  zealous  oppoaitioii 
to  the  measures  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
party,  in  the  reign  of  James  II,  ensured 
nis  preferment  aner  the  expulnon  of  that 
prince.  After  holding  several  inferior 
offices,  he  was  made,  in  1702,  archbishop 
of  Dublin.  He  died  May  8,  1729,  aged 
79.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  wit  as 
well  as  his  learning.  Havine  been  'disap- 
pointed in  his  expectations  of  being  raised 
to  the  primacy  of  Ireland  on  the  death  of 
archbishop  Lindsey,  it  being  assigned  as 
a  reason  for  passing  him  over,  that  he  was 
too  &r  advanced  in  years^  he  received 
doctor  Boulter,  the  new  primate,  at  his 
first  visit,  without  paying  him  the  cuatom- 
ary  compliment  of  rising  to  solute  him, 
apologizing  for  the  apparent  uacivility  by 
saying,  **  My  lord,  I  am  sure  your  grace 
will  forgive  me,  because  you  know  /  am 
too  old  to  rise,'**  Archbishop  King  is 
principally  known  at  present  as  the  author 
of  a  treadse  De  Origine  Mali,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  show  mat  the  presence  of 
natural  and  moral  evil  in  the  world  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  power  and  goodness 
of  the  Supreme  Being.  This  work  pro- 
voked the  animadversions  of  the  cele- 
brated Bayle,  as  it  impugned  his  argu- 
ments on  the  Manichean  system.  Some 
remarks  on  it  were  likewise  published  by 
Leibnitz,  whose  objections,  as  well  as 
those  of  other  opponents,  are  considered 
in  the  additions  to  an  English  translation 
of  the  work,  by  Law,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Carlisle. 

Kino,  Rufiis,  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can orator,  statesman  and  diplomatist,  was 
bom  Ln  1755,  at  Scarborough,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Maine,  where  his  father  was  an 
opulent  merchant  He  was  entered  at 
Harvard  college,  Cambridge,  in  1773 ;  but, 
in  1775,  his  collegiate  pursuits  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionaiT  war,  the  buildings  apper- 
taining to  the  institution  having  become 
the  l»rracks  of  the  American  troops. 
The  students  were,  in  consequence,  dis- 
persed until  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
when  they  re-asaembled  at  Concord, 
where  they  remained  until  the  evacuation 
of  Boston  by  the  British  forces,  in  177a 
In  1777,  he  received  his  degree,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  entered,  as  a  student 
of  law,  mto  the  office  of  the  celebrated 
Theophilus  Parsons,  at  Newbuiyport. 
Before  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1778,  he  volunteered  his  services  in  the 
enterprise  conducted  by  general  Sullivan 
and  count  d'Estaign  agonist  the  British  in 
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Rhode  Idand,  and  acted  in  the  cqncitv^ 
of  akl-de-camp  to  the  former.  In  1780, 
he  began  the  practioe  of  his  profesBion,  and 
soon  after  was  elected  representative  of  the 
town  of  Newbuiyport,  in  the  leffislature  or 
(jleneral  Couit,  as  it  is  called,  of  Massachu- 
setla,  where  his  suooesB  paved  the  way  to  a 
seat  in  the  oM  congress  in  1784.  His  most 
celebrated  esffori  in  the  legislature  was 
made  in  that  year,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
recommendation  by  congress  to  the  seve> 
Fol  states  to  grant  to  the  general  government 
a  £ve  per  cent  impost,  a  compliance  with 
which  he  advociUed  with  great  power 
and  zeal.  He  was  re-elected  a  member 
of  congress  in  1785  and  1786.  In  the 
latter  year,  he  was  sent  by  congress,  with 
Mr.  Monroe,  to  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  remonstrate  against  one  of  its 
proceedings.  A  day  was  appointed  for 
them  to  address  the  legislature,  on  which 
Mr.  King  rose  first  to  speak ;  but,  before 
he  could  open  his  lipe^  ne  lost  the  com- 
mand of  }as  fiiculnes,  and,  in  his  confu- 
flBon,  barely  retained  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  request  Mr.  Monroe  to  take  his 
place.  Meanwhile,  he  recovered  his  self- 
possesnon,  and  on  rising  again,  after  com- 
plimenting his  audience  by  attributing  his 
misfortune  to  the  efiect  produced  upon 
him  by  so  august  an  araembloge,  proceed- 
ed to  deliver  an  elegant  and  masterly 
speech.  In  1787,  when  the  general  con- 
vention met  at  Philadelphia  for  the  pur- 
pose c€  forming  a  constitution  for  the 
country,  Mr.  Kmg  was  sent  to  it  by  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and,  when 
the  convention  of  that  state  was  called,  in 
Older  to  discuss  the  spitem  of  govern- 
ment proposed,  was  likewise  c^ieen  a 
member  of  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  New- 
burypoTL  In  both  assemblies,  he  was  in 
favor  of  the  present  constitution.  In  1788, 
he  removed  to  New  Yoik  citv.  In  1789,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  New  York 
legislature,  and,  during  its  extra  session, 
in  the  sununer  of  that  year,  general  Schuy- 
ler and  himself  were  chosen  the  first 
senators  finom  the  state,  under  the  consti- 
tution of  the  U.  States.  In  1794,  the 
British  treaty  was  made  public,  and,  a  pub- 
lic meeting  of  the  citizens  of  New  Yoik 
having  been  called  respecting  it,  Mr.  King 
and  general  Hamilton  atten<ted  to  explain 
and  defend  it;  but  the  people  were  in 
such  a  ferment,  tliat  they  were  not  allow- 
ed to  speak.  They  therefore  retired,  and 
immediately  commenced  the  publication 
of  a  series  of  essays  upon  the  subject, 
under  the  signature  of  Camillua,  the  first 
ten  of  which,  relating  to  the  permanent 
articles  of  the  treaty,  were  written  by 


general   Hamilton,   and  the   remainder, 
relative  to  the  commercial  and  maritime 
articles,  by  Mr.  King.     The  most  cele- 
brated speech  made  by  Mr.  Kinff,  in  the 
senate  of  the  U.  States,  was  in  Uiis  year, 
concerning  a  petition  which  had  been  pre- 
sented by  some  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsyl- 
vania against  the  right  of  Albert  Gallatin 
to  take  a  seat  in  the  senate,  to  whuth  he 
had  been  choeen  bv  that  state,  on  the 
ground  of  want  of  legal  qualification,  in 
consequence  of  not  having  been  a  citizen 
of  the  U.  States  for  the  requisite  number 
of  yeara.    Mr.  King  spoke  in  support  of 
the  petition,  and  in  answer  to  a  speech 
of  Aaron  Burr  in  favor  of  Mr  Gallatin. 
Mr.  Gallatin  was  excluded.    In  the  spring 
of  1796,  Mr.  King  was   appointed,  by 
president  Washington,  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  court  of  St  James,  hav- 
ing previously  declined  the  ofier  of  the 
department  of  state.    The  functions  of 
that  post  he  continued  to  dischaige  until 
1803;  wfaen  he  returned  home,    va  1813; 
he  was  a  third  time  sent  to  the  senate  by 
the  legislature  of  New  York,  at  a  period 
when  the  nation  was  involve^]  in  hostili- 
ties with  Great  Britain.    His  speech  on 
the  burning  of  Washington  by  the  enemy, 
was  one  of  hils  most  eloquent  displays, 
and  termed  with  sentiments  wbich  had 
echoes  from  all  parties.    In  1816,  whilst 
engaged  with    his   senatorial   duties   at 
Wasbinffton,  he  was  proposed  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  by  a  convention  of 
delegates  from  several  of  its   counties. 
The  nomination  was  made  vrithout  his 
knowledge,  and  it  was  with  great  reluc- 
tance that  he  acceded  to  it,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  his  friends.    He  was  not, 
however,  elected.    In  1830,  he  was  re- 
elected to  the  senate  of  the  U.  States, 
where  he  continued  until  the  expiration 
of  the  term,  in  March,  1835.    Several  of 
the  laws  which  he  proposed  and  carried, 
in  that  interval,  were  ofjreat  consequence. 
In  the  fkmous  MisBoun  question,  he  took 
the  lead.    On  his  withdrawal  from  the 
senate,  he  accepted  from  president  Ad- 
ams, the  appointment  of  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary at  the  court  of  London.    During 
the  voyage  to  England,  his  health  was 
sensibly  impaired.    He  remained  abroad 
a  twelvemonth,  but  his  illness  iinpeded 
the  performance  of  his  official  duties,  and 
moved  fatal  soon  after  his  return  home. 
He  died  like   a   Christian  philowpher, 
April  39, 1837,  in  tiie  73d  year  of  his  age. 
The  name  of  Mr.  King  is  conspicuous  in 
the  annals  of  the  American  Union,  in 
connexion,  not  merely  witii  the  histoiy  of 
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jMutieSy  but  with  that  of  the  fomalion  and 
establishment  of  the  federal  republican 
system.  Politicians  of  every  denomina- 
tion bore  testimony  to  the  value  of  his 
public  services,  and  the  eminence  of  his 
talents  and  virtues. 

KiNe  AT  Arms,  in  heinldry;  an  officer 
formerly  of  great  authority,  vi^hose  busi- 
ness is  to  direct  the  heralds,  preside  at 
their  chapters,  and  have  the  jurisdiction 
of  armoiy.  The  origin  of  the  tide  is 
doubtful.  There  are  three  Ismp  at  arms 
in  England— GartOT,  Clarencieux,  and 
Norroy ;  the  fust  is  called 'jimicipa^  king 
at  oarTM^  the  two  otheis  pnvitwUd  kings. 
Clarencieux  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
Clarence,  brother  of  Heniy  V,  first  king 
at  arms  for  the  south  of  England.  Nor- 
roy (Norman  French,  northern  king)  is 
king  at  arms  for  the  north  of  England. 
There  are  also  Lion  king  at  arms  for  Scot- 
land, and  Ulster  kinff  at  arms  for  Ireland. 

KiNa-CRAB  (Umtdua  pdyphemusy  This 
weU  known  inhabitant  of  the  northern 
coasts  of  the  U.  States  is  distinguished 
fix)m  its  kindred  species  by  having  seven 
spines  on  the  iq>per  part  of  the  thorax  and 
three  on  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen : 
the  superior  sumce  of  the  tail  is  sJso  pro- 
vided vrith  numerous  spines.  The  fe- 
male, including  the  tail,  is  abouttwo  feet  in 
length,  the  mafe  somewhat  less.  It  should 
be  noticed  that  the  spines  on  the  thorax 
and  abdomen,  although  very  acut^s  and 
prominent  when  the  animal  is  young,  be- 
come more  obtuse  as  it  advances  in  age, 
so  that,  when  full  fcowu,  they  are  obsolete, 
their  situation  bemg  designated  by  a  tu- 
bercle somewhat  browner  than  the  sur* 
rounding  shell  They  occur  in  great  pro- 
fusion in  Delaware  bay,  in  the  inlets  of 
the  New  Jersey  coast,  &c.  These  crus- 
taceous  animals  never  swim,  but  chauoge 
their  situations  by  crawling  slowly  along 
on  the  bottom.  The  feet  are  completely 
hidden  by  the  shell.  If,  when  cast  on 
shore  by  the  waves,  they  should  unfor- 
tunately be  thrown  on  their  back,  they 
cannot  recover  their  proper  position. 
Hogs  are  vei^  fi>nd  of  them,  and  it  is  said 
that  these  anunals  appear  to  know  of  the 
inability  of  the  king-crab  to  escape  if  it  be 
turned  on  its  back,  and  take  advantage  of 
the  circumstance  by  reversing  as  many  as 
thejr  can  before  they  proceed  to  satisfy 
then-  appetite.  When  irritated,  they  ele- 
vate their  tail,  but  are  incapable  of  using 
it  as  a  weapon  of  defence.  They  are 
never  eaten  by  man,  though  the  eggs  are 
said  to  form  an  article  of  food  in  China. 
These  are  deposited  by  the  female  in  a 
hole  of  considerable  widtli,  but  little  depth. 


which  she  forms  between  high  and  low 
water  mark.  The  eyes  of  Uiis  animal, 
according  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  An- 
dr^,  consist  of  a  great  number  of  very 
small  cones. 

Kingfisher  (alcedo,  Lin.).  This  ge- 
nus of  birds  is  distinguished  by  havinc 
an  elon^ted,  robust,  straight,  tetragonal, 
acute  bill,  with  its  margins  finely  cre- 
nate-fimbriate  ;  feet  robust ;  wings  rather 
short ;  body  thick  and  compact ;  head 
larse  and  elongated  ;  plumage  thick 
and  glosey.  They  occur  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  especially  in  wann  climatea, 
there  being  but  one  species  in  f^urope 
and  one  in  the  U.  States.  The  kingfisher 
frequents  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  is  almost 
always  found  alone,  perched  on  a  branch 
of  a  tree  projecting  over  the  water,  where 
it  remains  motionless  for  hours,  watch- 
ing till  some  fish  comes  under  its  station^ 
when  it  dives  perpendicularly  downwaiids 
into  the  water,  and  brines  up  its  prey  with 
its  feet,  carries  it  to  land,  where  it  beats  it 
to  death,  and  swallows  it  entire,  aflerwards 
caidn^  up  the  scaler  and  other  indigestible 
parts,  m  the  fbrm  of^  baUei  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  animal  respecting  which  the 
imagination  of  mankind  has  invented  more 
fiibles  than  respecting  this  bird.  The  an- 
cients supposed  that  it  bulk  its  nest  upon 
the  ocean — 

Incvbat  haicyone  pendtntibus  CBfUart  nidU,  Ovid. 
But,  as  this  floating  cradle  would  bo  like- 
ly to  be  destroyed  by  storms,  they  endowed 
the  bird  with  powen  to  luU  the  rajpng  of 
the  waves  during  the  period  of  mcuba- 
tion :  hence  those  tranquil  days  near  the 
solstice  were  termed  hakysn  days;  and, 
that  the  voyager  might  want  no  accom- 
plishment, they  attributed  it  to  the  charm 
of  song.*  But  these  were  not  all  the  won- 
derful attributes  of  the  kingfisher.  What- 
ever branch  it  perched  on  became  with- 
ered; the  body,  v^en  dried,  preserved 
clothes  from  the  moth;  and,  still  more 
extraordinary,  it  preserved,  where  it  was 
kept,  the  peace  of  &milies,  and  was  not 
only  a  safeguard  against  thunder,  but  alao 
augmented  hidden  treasures.  But  it  is 
not  to  the  fanciful  senius  of  the  ancients 
alone,  that  this  bud  is  indebted  for  won- 
derful attributes.  According  to  Gmelin, 
the  feathers  of  the  kingfisher  are  employ- 
ed by  the  Tartars  and  Ostiaks  for  many 
superstitious  practioes.  The  former  pluck 
them,  cast  them  into  the  water,  and  care- 
fully preserve  such  as  float,  pretending 
that  if  with  one  of  these  feathers  they 

*  Cum  sonat  halcyones  canlUj  iridosque  natante* 
Immotagestai,  sopUU-Jluetibus,  unda. 
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toucb  a  woman,  or  even  her  clothes,  she 
must  M\  in  love  with  them.  The  Ostiaka 
jireaerve  the  skin  about  their  pereons  as 
an  amulet  against  ereiy  ill.  But  it  is 
not  these  barEarous  nations  only  that  en- 
tertain extravagant  notions  in  regard  to 
this  bird.  It  is  believed  by  some  peraons, 
that  if  the  body  of  a  kingfisher  ne  sus- 
pended by  a  thread,  by  soine  magnetic 
influence,  its  breast  always  tums  to  the 
north.  The  species  inhabiting  the  U. 
States  (w9.  akwm)  is  distinguished  Inr  be- 
ing of  a  Uuisn  slate  color,  with  a  terru- 
sinous  band  on  the  breast,  and  a  spot  be- 
fore and  behind  the  eves,  a  larse  collar 
round  the  neck,  and  the  vent  white :  the 
head  has  an  elevated  crest  It  inhabits 
the  whole  continent,  from  Hudson's  bay 
on  the  north  to  the  equator,  and  perhans 
even  stifl  fiuther  south,  migrating  in  cold 
and  temperate. regions.  (See  Wils.  .^m. 
Om^  vol.  iii,  p.  59.) 

Kiifo*8  Advocate.  (See  MoocaU  of 
the  Cnmm.) 

King's  Behch.  (See  Cowia  afJusHcej 
diviaon  Courts  of  BngUmd.) 

Kino's  Colleoe  (London I  This  new 
institution  received  the  royal  charter  Au- 
gust 14^  1829,  and  was  brought  forward 
under  the  patronage  of  the  government 
and  the  church.  The  course  of  educa- 
tion in  King's  college  is  divided  into 
a  higher  and  a  lower  department  The 
latter  division  consists  of  a  school 
for  the  reception  of  day  scholars,  and  is 
distinct  from  the  higher,  and  intended 
to  afibrd  an  education  preparatonr  to  it. 
The  studies  pursued  are  the  classics,  ele- 
ments of  mathematics,  English  literature 
and  composition,  and  some  modem  lan- 
guages, if  desired.  In  the  former  are 
comprehended  religion  and  morals,  clas- 
sical literature,  mathematics,  philosophy, 
logic,  political  economy,  history,  English 
literature  and  composition,  forei^  lan- 
guaoes,  and  subjects  connected  with  par- 
ticubur  professions.  No  person,  not  a 
member  of  the  established  church,  can 
hoU  any  office  of  government  or  instruc- 
tion in  the  college,  except  the  professor- 
ships of  Orientu  literature  and  modem 
languages.  The  buildmg  forms  the  east- 
era  wing  of  Somerset  house,  comprising 
a  chape^  hall,  library,  lecture  rooms,  resi- 
dences for  the  professors,  &c.  (See  Urd- 
vtniiUSf  and  Uondon  Unwergiiy.) — Kin^s 
coUege  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  tne 
.  colleges  at  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
Emriaiid.    (See  Cambridge,) 

Kino's  Theatre,  or  Italian  Ombea- 
HousE,  is  a  fiishionable  place  of  amuse- 
ment in  the  British  metropolis.  Hay  market 
28» 


The  performances  consist  of  Italian  ope- 
ras and  ballets,  and  the  performers  are 
the  most  celebrated  from  tne  Italian  and 
French  stages.  The  interior  is  very  mag- 
nificenc,  and  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  cele- 
brated theatre  of  La  Scala,  at  Milan. 
The  stage,  within  the  walls,  is  60  feet  long 
and  80  broad,  and  the  ^ace  across  from 
the  boxes  on  each  side,  46  feet  Each 
box  is  enclosed  by  curtains,  according  to 
the  fesfaion  of  the  Neapolitan  theatres,  and 
is  furnished  with  six  chairs.  There  are 
five  tiers  of  boxes,  all  of  which  are  private 
property,  or  are  let  out  for  the  season  to 
peraons  of  rank  and  fashion.  The  boxes 
will  accommodate  about  900  persons,  the 
pit  800,  and  the  gallery  800.  The  opera 
usually  opens  for  the  season  in  January, 
and  continues  its  performance,  on  Tues- 
davs  and  Saturdays,  till  August. 

KiNosTON  ;  a  seaport  on  the  south 
coast  of  Jamaica,  constituted  a  city  in 
1802,  situated  on  a  bay  or  inlet  of  the  sea, 
in  which  there  is  safe  anchorage.  It  was 
founded  in  1693,  after  the  destmction  of 
Port  Royal  by  an  earthquake  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  It  has  bc^n  of  late  greatiy 
extended,  and  has  many  handsome 
houses.  It  has  two  churches,  one  Epis- 
copal, the  other  Presbyterian.  There  is, 
besides,  a  theatre,  a  free-school,  established 
in  1729,  a  poor-house,  and  a  public  hos- 
pital. Population— whites,  10,000 ;  people 
of  color,  2500 ;  free  negroes,  2500 ;  slaves, 
17,000  ;  total,  «33,000.  10  miles  east  of 
Spanish  Town.  Ix)n.  76°  33^  W. ;  lat 
l6«N. 

Kingston,  Elizabeth,  duchess  o^  was 
bom  in  1720,  and  was  the  daughter  of  colo- 
nel Chudleigh,  govemor  of  Chelsea  col- 
lege, who,  dying  while  she  was  voung,  left 
her  almost  unprovided  for.  She  resided 
with  her  mother,  who,  thnmgh  the  interest 
of  Pulteney,  afterwards  earl  of  Bath,  pro- 
cured her  the  post  of  maid  of  honor  to  tho 
princess  of  Wales,  the  motiier  of  George 
III.  Her  wit  and  beauty  procured 
her  many  admirers,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
levity  of  her  manners,  a  serious  offer  of 
marriage  fjom  the  duke  of  Hamilton. 
But  while  that  nobleman  was  on  the  con- 
tinent, Mrs.  Hanmer,  the  aunt  of  miss 
Chudleigh,  with  whom  she  was  on  a  visit, 
penuaded  her  niece  to  man^  private- 
ly captain  Hervev,  a  naval  omcer,  afler- 
waixls  earl  of  Bristol  She  soon  conceiv- 
ed a  violent  dislike  of  her  husband,  height- 
ened by  the  discovery  that  she  had  been 
deceived  into  an  opinion  that  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  had  forgotten  her.  Her  mar- 
riage, which  took  place  August  4, 1744, 
was  kept  a  secret :  and  her  refhsal  of  ad< 
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vantageous  proposals  of  marriage  which 
she  subaequenuy  received,  oflfeDded  her 
mother,  and  subjected  her  to  reproaches, 
which  induced  her  to  go  abroad.  She 
went  in  company  with  a  roiuor  in  the  ar- 
tnv,  with  whom  she  proceeded  to  Berlin, 
where  they  parted.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  well  received  by  the  king  of  Prussia, 
and  also  at  the  court  of  Dresden ;  and,  on 
her  return  to  England  (as  miss  Chudleigh), 
she  resumed  her  situation  as  maid  of  hon- 
or. Desirous  of  breaking  off  her  union 
with  captam  Hervey,  she  adopted  the  in- 
famous expedient  of  tearinff  the  leaf  out 
of  the  parish  register,  in  which  her  mar- 
riage was  enter^ ;  but,  repenting  of  this 
step  in  consequence  of  ner  husband's 
succeeding  to  the  peerage,  she  contrived 
to  have  the  leaf  replaced.  Not  long  after, 
the  duke  of  Kingston  made  her  a  mat- 
rimonial offer,  on  which  she  endeavored 
to  procure  a  divorce  fh>m  lord  Bristol 
He  at  first  opposed  her  scheme ;  but  at 
length  he  assented  to  it,  and  she  obtain- 
ed the  wished-for  separation.  March  8, 
1769,  she  was  openly  married  to  Evelyn 
Pierrepont,  duke  of  Kingston,  on  whose 
death,  in  1773,  she  found  herself  lefl  mis- 
tress of  a  splendid  fortune  under  the  con- 
dition of  her  not  again  becoming  a  wife. 
But  she  did  not  enjoy  her  riches  undis- 
turbed. The  heiis  of  the  duke  commenc- 
ed a  suit  against  her  for  bigamy,  as  having 
been  divorced  by  an  incompetent  tribunal 
She  was  tried  before  the  house  of  lords, 
and  was  found  guilty;  but,  on  her  plead- 
ing the  privilege  of  peerage,  the  usual  pun- 
ishment of  burning  in  the  hand  was  remit- 
ted, and  she  was  discharged  on  pavitig 
the  fees  of  office.  Her  property  had  been 
80  secured  that  it  was  not  affected  by 
this  process.  The  remamder  of  her  1^ 
was  spent  abroad,  and  she  died  at  her 
seat  near  Fontainebleau,  in  France,  Aug. 
28,1788. 

Kiif  sBERGEir,  John  Henry  van,  a  Dutch 
admiral,  bom  May  1, 1735,  at  Doesboi^ 
in  Ouelderland,  died  1820, 84  years  ol(L 
From  his  9th  year,  he  served  in  the  army, 
and  firom  the  a^  of  14  in  the  navy,  in 
which  he  made  his  way  with  tmcommon 
rapidity,  fixim  the  rank  of  a  cadet  to  that 
of^  a  vice-admiral.  With  the  permission 
of  the  Dutch  government,  he  entered  the 
Russian  service  in  1767,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  against  the  Turks. 
Kinsbergen  enjoyed  the  unlimited  con- 
fidence of  Catharine  II,  of  which  he  prov- 
ed himself  worthy,  by  his  brilliant  success 
in  an  engagement  on  the  Black  sea,  when, 
with  five  ships  of  40  guns,  and  some 
anuJler  men  of  war,  he  captured  the 


whole  Turkish  fleet  of  13  ships  of  the 
line.  In  this  battle,  several  celebrated  na- 
val movements  were  first  attempted  by 
him,  which  have  since  been  generally 
adopted.  His  memorial  to  Catharine,  On 
the  Free  Navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  rec- 
ommended his  political  talents  to  the  no- 
tice of  tlie  empress,  who  loaded  him  with 
marks  of  esteem.  Kinsbergen  returned 
to  his  country  in  1776^  and  was  employed 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  emperor  of 
Morocco,  in  which  he  was  successful. 
On  the  fiunous  day  of  the  Dogger-bank 
(August  5y  1781),  so  honorable  to  the 
Dutch  marine,  Kinsbergen  commanded, 
under  admiral  Zoutman,  seven  ships  of 
the  line,  and  had  the  principal  merit  of 
the  victory  over  the  Eiighsh  admiral  Par- 
ker. Afler  the  peace  of  Paris  of  1783, 
the  empress  of  Russia  and  the  king  of 
Denmark  endeavored  to  itiduce  Kins- 
bergen to  enter  their  respective  marines ; 
but  he  refused  every  offer.  During  the 
war  of  the  French  revolution,  he  was  of 
great  assisumce  to  his  country,  particulariy 
in  the  campaigns  of  1793  and  1 794.  After 
the  unsuccessful  campaign  of  1795,  and 
the  chanse  of  administration,  Kinsbergeu 
remainecf  in  retirement,  declining  the 
most  brilliant  offers.  Even  Schimmel- 
penninck,  his  personal  fHend,  could  not 
tempt  him  from  his  retreat,  where  he 
occupied  himself  in  study,  apicultural 
pursuits,  and  the  education  ofthe  lower 
classes.  King  Louis  Napoleon  appomted 
him  first  chamberlain,  count  of  Dogver- 
bank,  counsellor  of  state,  and  save  him 
the  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  me  union. 
But  lie. could  not  induce  him  to  leave  his 
country-seat  in  Guelderiand,  in  the  nagb- 
borhocnl  of  Appeldoorn,  nor  to  accept  any 
of  the  salaries  which  were  connectcnl  with 
these  appointments.  After  the  union  of 
Holland  with  France,  in  1810,  Napoleon 
also  endeavored  to  gain  him  over,  and 
appointed  liim  senator.  Kinsbergen  could 
not  refuse  the  dignity,  but  he  declined 
the  income  cormected  with  it  Master  of 
a  large  fortune,  he  applied  it  to  benevo- 
lent and  useful  institutions.  Few  men 
have  lefl  a  name  equally  deserving  esteem. 
He  was  a  member  of  many  orders,  and  a 
member  and  correspondent  of  the  princi- 
pal learned  societies.  As  a  writer  on  nav- 
igation and  tactics,  he  is  an  autbori^. 
His  maps,  including  those  of  the  Crimea, 
are  excellent. 

Kiosk  ;  a  summer-house,  with  a  tent- 
shaped  roof,  open  on  all  sides,  and  isolated. 
It  is  supported  by  piJ  lars  (commonly  placed 
in  a  square),  round  the  foot  of  which  is  a 
balustrade.    It  is  built  of  wood,  straw,  or 
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amikur  materials,  and  is  chielBy  erected 
to  afibrd  a  free  prospect  in  the  shade,  but 
it  also  serves  to  embellish  a  rural  or  garden 
view.  The  word  kio^  is  Turkish.  This 
kind  of  pavilion  has  been  introduced 
from  the  Turks  and  Persians  into  the 
Enfflish,  French  and  German  gardens. 

Kippis,  Andrew,  a  dissenting  divine, 
was  bom  at  Nottingham,  March  ^,  1725 ; 
in  1746,  became  minister  of  a  dissenting 
congregation  at  Boston  in  Lincolnshire, 
and,  in  1753,  pastor  to  a  dissenting  congre- 
gation in  Westminster.  In  1763,  he  was  ap- 
pointed classical  and  philological  tutor  to 
the  acadeniy  supported  in  London  1^  the 
funds  of  William  Coward.  In  1767,  he 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity 
from  the  university  of  Edinbuigh,  and,  in 
1778  and  1779,  became  a  fellow  of  the 
society  of  antiouaries  and  of  the  royal 
society.  He  diea  in  1795^  Doctor  Kippis 
lakl  the  foundation  of  the  New  Annual 
Register.  He  devoted  his  principal  at- 
tention during  the  later  years  of  his  life,  to 
an  improved  edition  of  the  Biographia 
Brilcamica,  This  woik  was  conducted 
on  a  plan  so  elaborate,  that  no  termination 
of  it  on  the  same  scale  is  likely  to  be  at- 
tempted. The  labors  of  doctor  Kippis 
extended  only  to  five  folio  volumes,  form- 
ing a  small  part  of  the  plan. 

ICirche;  a  German  word  for  chttrchy 
which  appears  in  a  great  number  of  geo- 
graphical words. 

KiRCHER,  Athanasius ;  a  learned  Ger- 
ixmn  Jesuit,  bom  at  Fulda,  in  1602.  He 
was  professor  of  mathematics,  philosophy, 
and  the  Oriental  languages,  at  Wiirtzbur^, 
when  the  arms  of  the  Swedes  disturbed  his 
repoee^and'he  repaired  to  Avignon,  where 
he  continued  several  years.  He  wished 
to  return  to  Germany,  but  the  pope  called 
him  to  Rome,  where  he  at  first  taught 
mathematics  in  the  coUegwmi  Rimumumj 
and  afterwards  occupied  himself  in  the 
study  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Fa- 
ther Kircher  was  a  good  Orientalist,  as 
well  OS  an  excellent  mathematician ;  but 
the  fanciful  nature  of  some  of  his  smdies 
has  caused  most  of  his  pit)ductions  to  be 
considered  rather  curious  than  useful.  In 
bis  attempts  to  unravel  the  hieroglyphics, 
he  occasionally  fell  into  some  singular  ab- 
surdities. His  industry  as  a  writer  was 
unwearied,  the  whole  of  his  worics  occu- 
pying no  fewer  than  20  volumes  in  folio, 
11  in  quarto,  and  3  in  octavo.  Among 
these  are  his  Gk^pua  JSgyptiacus  (4  yols., 
fol.,  1652 — 55),  which  contains  fanciful 
explanations  of  a  great  number  of  hiero- 
glyphics. In  Uiis  work,  and  in  his  Pro- 
3pmu9  Ccptus  (Rome,  1636, 4to.),  and  his 


Lingua  JEgwtiaea  reslituia  (Rome,  1644, 
4to.),  he  maae  investigations  respecting  the 
Coptic  language.  He  wrote  also  Obd%8cti$ 
JEgyptiacus ;  Phonurgia  Mma ;  ^s  mag- 
na  sciendi  <eu  CombmaUnia ;  Pnduriones 
Magnetictt  (folio) ;  Binerarium  extaUcum 
(4to.) ;  Mundu8  subterrantus  (2  vete)i 
Mimargia  umvenalis  (2  vols.,  folio);  Tur- 
ris  JEShd ;  China  iUiulraia ;  PrimiiUt 
Gnomonica  caUtftrwB  (4to.) ;  .Brca  JSToB  ; 
Pckfgnuthia  (fohoU  OrgammiMaihemali' 
cum ;  An  foagna  Laida  et  Umbra  (folio), 
&c.,&c.  In  his  Jtfumvia,  he  lays  claim  to 
the  invention  of  the  .^Bolian  harp ;  and  in 
his  Phonurgia  JWvo,  to  that  of  the  speak- 
ing-trumpet He  was  afterwards  pro^- 
sor  of  Hebrew  and  nruithematics  at  Rome, 
where  he  died  in  1680.  His  writings  em- 
brace the  departments  of  philosophy,  math-' 
ematics,  phyocs,  mechanics,  cosmogra- 
phy, natural  histoiy,  philology,  history  and 
antiquity.  They  exhibit  great  learning, 
but  are  disfigured  by  many  extrava- 
gances. 

KiROHISES,   or    KiRGUIB,   Or   KiROESE, 

or  KiRousEs,  or,  as  they  call  themselves, 
Sara-Kai9aki  (Cossacks  of  the  steppes) ; 
a  widely  extended  people  of  Independent 
Tartary,  occupying  a  great  part  of  the 
southern  firontier  of  Asiatic  Russia.  They 
are  generally  considered  as  the  descend- 
ants of  the  most  ancient  Mongols,  who 
formeriy  dwelt  in  the  neishborhood  of 
the  Chinese  wall.  When  Ihey  were  first 
discovered,  at  the  time  of  the  Ruseian 
conquest  of  Siberia,  they  were  dwelling 
on  the  upper  Yenesey.  Since  that  tune, 
they  have  been  known  as  a  restless  and 
dangerous  people.  They  now  inhabit  the 
wastes  between  the  Ural  and  the  Irtischycall- 
ed,  by  the  Russians,  the  Kirgkise  sUppes. 
These  wastes  are  bounded  west  by  the 
Caspian  sea  and  the  province  of  Caucasia, 
nortii  by  the  governments  of  Ufa  and  To- 
bolsk, and  east  by  that  of  KoHvan.  They 
have  been  long  divided  into  the  Great,  the 
Middle  and  the  Littie  Hordes.  The  first, 
on  account  of  their  valor  and  the  inacces- 
sible mountains  in  which  they  dwell,  long 
remained  independent,  until  then:  sultan, 
in  1819,  acknowled««d  the  sovereignty  of 
Russia.  The  Middle  and  Litde  Hordes 
have  recognised  the  dominion  of  the  Rus- 
sians since  1731,  but  have  always  shown 
themselves  faithless,  and  disposed  to  pil- 
lage ;  on  which  account,  lines  of  small 
fortresses  have  been  erected  along  the 
streams  on  their  frontiers.  The  Littie 
Horde  occupy  the  westernmost  position, 
and  wander  over  the  plains  south  and  east 
of  the  Ural,  and  between  the  Caspian  and 
Aral.    The  Middle  Horde  live  farther  ejisi, 
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on  the  vast  plains  nortli  of  lake  Aral. 
These  two  hordes  subast  entirely  on  their 
flocks,  and  have  no  agriculture.  The 
Great  Horde  live  farther  to  the  east  and 
south,  beyond  tlie  Aral^  and  on  the  Sirr ; 
some  of  them  are  pastoral,  but  a  conside- 
rable proportion  cultivate  the  land,  and 
inhabit  tertile,  mild  and  well  watered 
countries.  In  the  lofty  ranges  between 
Cashffar  and  Siberia,  there  is  a  race 
called  ffUd  or  MtnmUan  KergkiaeSf  free, 
.  fierce  and  warlike,  amounting  to  about 
50,000.  There  is  another  detachment 
south  of  Cashffar,  an  agricultural  people, 
and  more  civilized  than  the  rest  The 
Little  and  Middle  Hordes  are  said  to  con- 
sist each  of  about  30,000  tents  or  families, 
each  of  about  10  penons ;  total,  about 
600,000.  Their  constitution  is  entirely 
free  and  independent  The  khan  of  the . 
Little  Horde  is  indeed  appointed  by  Rus- 
sia, but  he  has  scarcely  any  influence. 
The  Russian  government,  instead  of  ex- 
acting any  tribute,  pay  regular  pensions  to 
all  the  principal  chiefs,  in  consideration 
that  these  turbulent  warriors  shall  not  ex- 
ercise upon  the  Russian  empire  those  pred- 
atory habits  for  which  they  have  always 
been  famous.  The  Kiighises  profess  the 
Mohammedan  religion,  practise  polygamy, 
and  live  in  tents  of  felt,  superior  to  those 
of  the  Calmucs.  Their  articles  of  trade 
are  cattle,  fiirs,  leather,  and  coverlets  of 
felt 

KiRWAir,  Richard,  a  distinffuished  mod- 
em writer  on  chemistry,  geology,  and  the 
kindred  sciences.  He  was  a  native  of  the 
county  of  Galway,  in  Ireland,  and  was 
educated  at  the'  university  of  Dublin, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  He 
devoted  himself  with  great  ardor  to  chem- 
ical and  mineralogical  researches,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  roval  Irish  acad- 
emy, and  also  a  fellow  of  the  royal  socie- 
ty. He  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1781, 1782  and  1783,  Ex- 
periments and  Observations  on  the  Spe- 
cific Gravities  and  Attractive  Powers  of 
various  Saline  Substances  ;  which  im- 
portant subject  he  farther  prosecuted  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1785. 
In  1784  appeared  his  Elements  of  Mineral- 
ogy (2  vols!,8vo.l  which  was  translated  into 
German  by  Creil,  and  subsequently  repub- 
lished, with  additions  and  improvements. 
In  1787,  he  published  an  Essay  on  Phlo- 
giston and  the  Constitution  of  Acids,  de- 
signed as  a  defence  of  the  theory  of 
chemistry  advanced  by  doctor  Pricsrtey. 
This  very  ingenious  production  was  trans- 
lated into  French  by  the  advocates  for  tlie 
anti-phlogistic  hypothesis,  an^  published. 


with  animadvenuous  on  the  rival  aystem, 
which  made  a  convert  of  doctor  Kirwan, 
whose  Ejection  of  the  principles  he  had 
so  ably  stipported,  had  a  considerable  in- 
fluence in  producing  the  revolution  which 
took  place  in  chemical  science.  He  pro- 
duceu,  besides  the  foregoing  works,  an 
Estimate  of  the  Temperature  of  different 
Latitudes  (1787,  8vo.) ;  a  treatise  on  the 
Analysis  of  Mineral  Watera  (8vo.),  and 
another  on  Logic  (2  vols.,  8vo.),  to  which 
may  be  added  various  communications  to 
the  learned  societies  to  which  he  belonged. 
At  Dublin,  he  founded  an  association  for 
the  express  purpose  of  cultivating  mine- 
ralogy ;  and,  as  a  geologist,  he  advocated 
what  has  been  called  the  JVeplimion  iheo- 
TV  of  the  earth,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
doctor  James  Hutton.  His  death  occur- 
red in  1812. 

KiRWAN,  Walta*  Blake;  an  Irish  divine, 
eminent  for  his  popularity  as  a  preacher. 
He  was  bom  at  Galway,  in  1754,  and  ed- 
ucated at  the  English  Catholic  college  of 
St  Omer's,  whence  he  removed  to  Lou- 
vain,  where  he  took  priest's  orders,  and 
became  professor  of  philosophy.  In  1778, 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Nea- 
politan embasBV  in  London,  and  attained 
some  fame  liy  his  exertions  in  the  pulpit 
In  1787,  he  resolved  to  conform  to  the  es- 
tablishment, and  preached  to  his  first  Prot- 
estant congregation  in  St  Peter's  church, 
Dublin.  In  1788,  he  was  preferred  to  the 
prebendary  of  Howth,  and  to  the  rectory 
of  St  Nicholas,  Dublin,  and  finally  pre- 
sented to  the  deanery  of  Killala.  Won- 
ders are  told  of  his  attraction  as  a  preach- 
er, and  it  was  often  necessary  to  keep  off 
the  crowds  fix>ra  the  churches  in  which  he 
preached,  by  guards  and  palisadoes.  He 
died  exhausted  by  his  labons,  Oct  27, 1&05, 
leaving  a  widow  with  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  to  the  first  and  last  of  whom 
iVas  granted  a  pension  of  £300  per  an-, 
num.  In  1814,  a  volume  of  his  sermons 
was  published,  which  is  the  only  work  of 
his  which  reached  the  press. 

Kiss.  The  mutual  touching  of  the 
lips  and  the  mingling  of  the  breatli  is  one 
of  the  most  natural  expressions  of  afi^- 
tion  amonff  men.  The  child  expresses  its 
love  by  a  kiss,  and  men  in  all  stages  of 
refinement  do  the  same.  Inferior  crea- 
tures express  tenderness  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, as  the  billing  of  doves ;  and  many 
creatures  touch  objects  of  love  with  the 
mouth,  or  rather  tongue.  The  faithful 
dog  cannot  show  his  ufection  to  his  mas- 
ter more  cleariy  than  by  licking  his  hand. 
But  man  puts  the  restraints  of  reason  and 
decorum  on  the  demonstrations  of  afl^ 
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iou,  and  the  ioBB  has  been  nibjected  to 
various  restrictions  among  difl^rent  na- 
tions ;  so  that,  to  this  day,  a  kiss  ^ven 
contraiy  to  the  will  A>f  the  peison  kissed, 
ma^,  in  Gennanv,  be  puniuied  as  an  «n- 
nma  (q.  v.),  whiist,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
lias  entered  largely  into  various  ceremo- 
nials, civil  and  re]igiou&  Kissing  the 
Ibrehead  of  a  persoDj  is  a  sign  of  conde- 
scension and  good  will,  me  parental 
blessing  being  s^ed  with  the  father's  kiss 
on  the  forehrad  of  th^  child  among  many 
iuition&  Kissiuj^  the  shoulders,  is  an  ex- 
pression of  inferiority  ;  still  more  so  kiss- 
mg  the  hand  or  the  root ;  and  the  sign  of 
the  greatest  humiliation  Bmaof  the  Poles, 
Bohemians,  Russians  and  Asiatics,  is  to 
kiss  the  ground,  as  a  symbol  that  the 
place  where  the  foot  of  the  honored  per- 
son has  trod  is  dear  to  theno.  The  word 
kmmg  is  the  usual  expression,  in  He- 
brew, to  signify  adoration ;  and  adoratio 
literally  means  tovcUng  wUh  Ae  mouUL 
In  the  article  MortSion,  mention  has 
been  made  of  the  custom  of  kissing  the 
hand,  among  the  ancients,  and  of  kiasinff 
the  foot,  originally  of  everv  bishop,  waOf 
at  present,  of  the  pope.  The  stem  Ro- 
mans held  it  indecent  for  a  husband  to 
kisB  his  wife  in  presence  even  of  a  daugh- 
ter. With  some  nations,  as  the  Germans 
and  French,  it  is  customary  for  men  to 
kiss  each  other  after  a  lon{^  absence,  &^ 
In  the  most  ancient  times,  it  was  custom- 
ary to  impress  kisses  on  one's  own  hand, 
and  then  make  the  ngn  of  throwing 
them  to  the  sun,  moon,  the  stare  (Mf  xxxi, 
96),  and  even  to  BaaL  Homer  makes 
Pnam  kiss  the  hand  of  Achilles.  Among 
the  Romans^  the  higher  magistrates  gave 
their  hands  to  be  kiaied  by  the  lower  offi- 
cers, and,  under  the  emperors,  the  m<Hi- 
arch  jBpave  his  hand  to  be  kissed  to  the 
superior  officers,  whilst  the  lower  officers 
paid  their  homage  on  their  knees,  touch- 
ing the  gown  of  the  eibperor,  or  their 
own  hanc^  &c.  Kissing  tne  hand  of  the 
sovereign,  now  fbnns  part  of  the  ceremo- 
nial of  all  European  courts.  It  is  consid- 
ered a  particular  marie  of  grace.  Officere 
are  allowed  this  privilege  when  they  set 
out  on  important  expeditions,  or  return 
from  them.  In  Prussia  alone,  the  king's 
hand  is  never,  or,  at  least,  very  rarely  kiss- 
ed, as  a  matter  of  settied  ceremonial.  In 
Spain,  the  ^[randees  perform  this  ceremo- 
ny on  certam  court  days.  In  England,  it 
is  customanr  for  certain  officere  to  kiss 
the  king's  hand,  at  their  firet  audience. 
When  the  emperor  of  Russia  dies,  his 
body  is  laid  out  in  state,  and  every  one 
who  approaches  him  kisses   his   hand. 


Catholics  kiss  the  bishop's  hand,  or  rather 
the  ring  which  he  wean  in  virtue  of  his 
episcopal  office.  Kissing  the  hand  was 
formerly  very  customary  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  and  still  is  so  to  a  certain 
degree.  A  gentleman  mav  kiss  a  bdy'a 
hand ;  and  people  of  the  lower  class,  to 
express  ipeat  gratitude,  will  not  uiifre- 
quendy  kiss  the  hand  of  a  benefiictor.  In 
Russia,  all  persons  have  a  right  to  kiss  each 
other  on  Easter  day — the  day  of  rejoicing 
in  the  Greek  Cathohc  church.  When  the 
wives  of  European  monarchs  appear, 
people  generally  make  a  motion  as  if  to 
kiss  the  gown,  and  they  o^r  the  hand  to 
be  kissed.  In  England,  on  the  first  pre- 
sentation of  young  kdies  of  high  families 
at  court,  the  queen  salutes  them  on  the 
cheek.  In  the  same  wa^,  she  salutes  ft 
hostess  if  she  pays  a  visit  Kissing  the 
foot  is  a  common  Oriental  sign  of  respect. 
The  later  Roman  emperors,  whose  court 
ceremonial  was  mixed  with  so  many  ser- 
vile customs,  first  introduced  this  practice 
into  the  West  The  popes  have  required 
it  as  a  aign  of  re6|)ect  fixtm  the  secular 
power  since  the  eighth  centnry.  Pope 
Constantine  I  first  had  his  foot  kissed  oy 
the  emperor  Justinian  II,  on  his  entry  in- 
to Constantinople,  in  710.  Valentine  I» 
about  897,  required  every  one  to  kiss  his 
foot ;  and,  from  that  time,  this  mark  of 
reverence  appeare  to  have  been  expected 
bv  all  popes.  When  this  ceremony  takes 
place,  the  pope  wea»  a  slipper  with  a 
cros%  which  is  kissed.  In  Frcnch,  this  is 
called  k  Maemenf  tUs  piedi,  the  word 
bcdaemeni  is  not  used  in  ai^  other  relation. 
In  more  recent  times^  Protestants  have  not 
been  obliged  to  kiss  the  pope's  foot,  but 
merely  to  bend  die  knee  slightiv.  Even 
Catholic  princes  sometimes  perform  only 
the  genimcxion.  When  the  pope  is  elect- 
ed, he  is  placed  on  the  altar,  and  the  car- 
dinals, first  of  all,  perform  the  adoration. 
Each  approaches  the  newly  elected  pope» 
and  kisses  his  foot,  then  his  knee,  and  is  then 
embraced  by  the  pope,  and  saluted  on  the 
cheek.  The  clergyman  sometimes  kisses 
the  woman  immediately  after  marriage. 
The  Idu  of  peace,  in  the  Catholic  church/ 
forms  part  of  a  religious  rite.  St  Peter 
and  Paul  end  their  episdes— "  Salute  one 
another  widi  a  holy  kiss."  And  it  was  at 
first  customary  among  the  Christians  to 
give  each  other  the  kiss  of  peace— a  ^m- 
bol  of  concord  and  unity— particularly  at 
the  agapea,  (q.  v.)  Many  fiithere  of  the 
church  mention  it,  as  St  Justin,  Tertul- 
lian,  St  Cyril,  &C.,  and  in  the  apostolic 
constitutions  and  all  old  liturgies,  mention 
is  made  of  it    The  heathens,  on  this  ac- 
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count,  reproached  the  Christians  with  h- 
ceDtieusneas,  as,  from  nusunderstanding, 
diey  also  accused  them  of  sacrificing  hu- 
man victims,  when  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
was  meant  That  these  kisses  may  have 
had  an  objectionable  tendency,  we  do  not 
deny,  as  we  know  ourselves,  that,  in  Beriin, 
where  a  certain  sect  had  reintroduced  these 
kisses  with  the  agapee^  j;overament  found 
it  necessary  to  prohibit  them.  In  the 
Greek  church,  the  kiss  of  peace  is  given 
before  the  oblation,  and  after  bavins  dis- 
mbsed  the  catechumens.  In  the  Latin 
churoh,  the  kiss  of  peace  is  ^ven  imme- 
diately before  the  communion.  The  cler- 
gyman who  celebrates  mass  kisses  the  al- 
tar, and  embraces  the  deacon,  sayinj;,  Pax 
iibif  fitder^  ei  eccUsia  aandiB  Dei ;  the 
deacon  does  the  same  to  the  sub-deacon, 
and  says,  Pax  tecum ;  the  latter  salutes  the 
other  clergy.  Kissing  must  have  been 
common  with  the  Jews,  since  Judas  used 
it  as  a  sign  to  betray  the  Savior. 

KiTCHiNER,  doctor,  was  the  son  of  a 
Middlesex  justice,  who  was  for  many 
years  a  coal  merchant  in  the  Strand.  He 
acquired  a  handsome  fortune,  which  he 
bequeathed  to  his  son.  Doctor  Kitchiner 
was  educated  at  Eton,  after  which  he  set- 
ded  in  London  as  a  phyncian.  Eariy  in 
life,  he  married ;  but  a  separation  from  his 
wife  soon  after  took  place  by  mutual  con- 
sent, and  he  was  left  at  liberty  to  employ 
liisaniple  fortune  in  experimental  cook- 
ery. He  treated  eating  and  drinkinff  as 
the  only  serious  business  of  life ;  and,  hav- 
ing caught  the  attention  of  the  public  bv 
the  singulari^  of  his  conduct,  he  proceed- 
ed to  promulgate,  under  tiie  titfe  of  the 
Cook^s  Oracle,  the  laws  of  the  culinary 
art,  professedly  founded  on  his  own  prac- 
tice. He  was  accustomed  to  assemble 
his  friends  at  a  conversazione  at  his  house 
on  Tuesday  evenings,  and,  fer  the  regula- 
tion of  these  meetings,  placed  a  placard 
over  his  chimney  piece,  containing  these 
words,  "At  seven  come,  at  eleven  go." 
He  was  a  great  stickler  for  punctuality, 
and  kept  a  slate  in  his  hall,  on  which  his 
houp)  lor  receiving  vinters  were  indicated. 
His  appearance,  his  dress,  his  usages,  his 
person,  were  all  quaint  Besides  his 
Cook's  Oracle,  doctor.  Kitchiner  wrote 
Practic4il  Observations  on  Telescopes 
(1815,  reprinted  for  the  fourth  time  in 
1825,  under  the  tide  of  Economy  of  the 
Eyes) ;  ^^Ipiciua  rtdrnvus^  (1817) ;  the  Art  of 
Invigoratmff  and  Prolonging  Life  (1822) ; 
also  the  Traveller's  Oracle,  published 
just  after  his  death ;  &c.  In  his  private 
character,  doctor  Kitchiner  is  represented 
as  having  been  im  amiable  man,  respected 


fer  his   integrity,   coadBifiory  manners, 
and  social  virtues. 

Klaproth,  Martin  Henir,  one  of  the 
most  scientific  Germ^  philosophere  and 
chemists,  was  boro  Dec.  1, 1743,  at  Wemi- 

S^rode,  and  died  Jan.  1,  1817,  at  Beriin. 
e  was  an  apothecaiy  till  the  year  1788. 
In  that  year,  he  became  chemist  to  tiic 
academy  of  sciences,  and  sold  his  apothe- 
cary's establishment  He  was  the  first 
who  discovered,  in  the  stone  called  zwron, 
and  also,  afterwards,  in  the  hyacinth,  from 
Ceylon,  a  peculiar  alkaline  earth,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  zircon  eartii,  and 
which  has  since  attracted  much  attention 
fifom  the  French  chemists  Morveau  and 
Vauquelin.  In  1797,  he  ascertained,  by  a 
roasteriy  analysis,  the  existence  of  a  dis- 
tinct metal  in  the  substance  called  plalina^ 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  teUiarium.  To 
the  same  period  belongs,  also,  the  discov- 
ery of  another  species  of  metal,  the  titani- 
um, which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
combination  vrith  the  oxide  of  iron  and 
various  earths.  We  are  indebted  to  his 
analysis  of  pitch  blende  fer  a  third  new 
species  vrith  which  he  enriched  the  claaa 
of  metals — the  uranium.  He  subjected 
meteoric  stones  to  a  very  thorough  and 
careful  analysis,  and  proved  the  interest- 
inff  point  of  their  identity  of  composition. 
The  results  of  these,  and  other  more  im- 

Eortant  chemical  investigations,  are  ex- 
ibited  in  his  Contributions  to  the  Chemi- 
cal Knowledge  of  Mineral  Bodies  (Berlin, 
1795—1815,  tom.  vi.)  We  have  also  a 
chemical  dictionary  published  bv  him  in 
conjunction  with  D.  WoW,  of  which  five 
volumes,  and  four  supplementanr  volumes, 
have  appeared  at  Berhn,  since  1807,  which 
may  he  regarded  as  the  most  complete 
and  respecteble  chemical  work,  in  alpha- 
betical arrangement,  that  Germany  has 
produced. 

Klaproth,  Henry  Julius  von,  royal 
Prussian  professor  of  the  Asiatic  lan- 
guages, bom  at  Beriin,  Oct  11, 1783,  is  a 
son  of  the  celebrated  chemist  He  devoted 
himself,  from  his  youth,  to  the  study  of  the 
Asiatic  languages,  particularly  the  Chinese, 
had  access  to  the  libraries  at  Berlin  and 
Dresden,  published  at  Weimar,  in  1802, 
the  Asiatic  Magazine,  and  was  invited  to 
Petersburg,  as  adjunct  to  the  academy,  in 
the  department  of  the  Amatic  languaeee. 
His  inquiries  were  particularly  directea  to 
the  history  and  geography  of  the  interior 
of  Asia,  the  migrations  of  its  different 
races,  and  the  connexions  of  their  lan- 
ffuages.  In  1805,  he  accompanied  count 
Golowkin,  who  went  as  ambassador  to 
Pekin ;  but  the  expedition  was  obliged  to 
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reUiixi  afier  leacfaniff  the  frontier.  He 
then  occupied  himself  in  collecting  vo- 
cabularies, and,  at  Iikutafaf  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  becomli^  acquainted  with  the 
Mantchoo  tongue.  After  his  return,  the 
academy  of  Petersburg,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  count  John  Potocki,  em- 
ployed him  to  pursue,  in  the  region  of 
Caucasus,  his  inquiries  into  the  Astatic 
races.  He  there  discovered  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Huns,  the  Avars  and  Alans, 
and  returned  to  Petersburg  in  1809,  with 
many  important  manuscripts,  which  he 
had  collected.  His  Archives  of  Asiatic 
Literature  (torn.  L  1810 — 14|  were  the  re- 
sult of  this  journey.  He  tnen  drew  up 
the  catalogue  of  the  Chinese  and  Mant- 
choo books  and  manuscripts  in  the  libraiy 
of  the  academy,  the  Chmese  characten 
for  which  were  cut  at  Berlin.  In  1812, 
he  took  his  dismission,  went,  in  1814,  to 
Italy,  and  fixed  upon  Paris,  at  last,  as  his 
permanent  residence ;  where,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  ap- 
pointed him  professor  of  the  Asiatic  lan- 
guages, he  published  several  works,  as 
3ie  Supplement  to  the  Chinese  Dictions- 

3'  of  rather  Basil  of  Glemona  (by  De 
ul^es,  1813),  No.  1.  The  continuation 
of  It  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
publication  of  that  of  Morrison  (Macao, 
1820,  torn.  ii.  4to.).  He  also  published  a 
catalogue  of  the  Chinese  ancl  Mantchoo 
books  and  manuscripts  in  the  royal  libra* 
ry  at  Berlin  (Paris,  1822),  with  extracts 
and  chronological  tables  for  the  Chinese 
history ;  then  a  treatise  upon  the  Oigurs, 
the  first  that  contained  specimens  of  the 
language  of  this  ancientpeople,  in  the 
Oigur  characters.  In  1823  appeared,  at 
Paris,  his  Jhia  Poty^hUa  (4to.),  with  an 
Atlas  of  Languages,  in  folio,  in  which  he 
indicated  the  ramifications  of  the  various 
Asiatic  races,  accorduig  to  the  relation  of 
their  languages,  and  ascertained  the  date 
of  the  commencement  of  certain  history 
among  the  various  Asiatic  nations.  This 
work  also  contains  a  translation  of  a  Mon- 
gol legend  of  the  life  of  Buddha,  with  re- 
marks. In  1823,  he  published  a  transla* 
tion,  in  French,  of  his  Travels  in  the  Cau- 
casus, with  many  additions,  in  2  volumes. 
He  is  also  quite  active  in  the  service  of 
the  Asiatic  society  of  Paria  The  journal 
of  that  institution  contains  many  papers 
by  him.  He  also  published,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  this  socie^,  a  Georgian  gram- 
mar, and  Georgian  and  Mantchoo  dic- 
tionaries. Since  1824,  have  appeared  his 
HisKyical  Tables  of  Asia,  firom  the  Mon- 
archy of  Cvrus  to  our  Time  (4  vol&,  4to., 
with  an  atlas,  in  folio).    Klaproth  is  also 


a  member  of  the  Asiatic  socie^  in.  Lon- 
don, and  some  time  since  undertODk  to 
publish  there  a  Geo^phical,  Stafistical 
and  Historical  Description  of  China  (2 
vols.,  4to.). 

Kl^ber,  Jean  Baptiste,  a' French  gen- 
eral, distinguished  not  less  for  his  humani- 
ty and  integrity,  than  ft>r  his  courage,  ac- 
tivity and  coolness,  was  one  of  the  ablest 
soldiers  which  the  revolution,  so  fertile  in 
military  genius,  produced.  His  father 
was  a  common  laborer,  and  young  Ric- 
her was  himself  peacefully  occupied  as  an 
architect,  when  the  revolutionary  troubles 
led  him  to  the  career  of  arms.  He  was 
bom  at  Strasburg,  in  1754,  and  had  re- 
ceived some  education  in  the  military 
academy  at  Munich,  through  the  agency 
of  some  German  gentlemen,  to  whom  he 
had  rendered  a  service.  FVom  1776  to 
17^  he  had  served  in  the  Austrian  army 
ag&mst  the  Turks.  Having  entered  a 
French  volunteer  corps  as  a  simple  grenar- 
dier  in  1792,  his  talents  soon  procured 
him  notice;  and,  after  the  capture  ef 
Mavence,  he  was  made  general  or  brigade. 
Although  he  openly  expressed  his  horror 
at  the  atrocious  policy  of  the  revolution- 
ary government,  his  services  were  too 
valuwle  to  be  lost,  and  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  general  of  division,  in  the 
campaigns  of  1795  and  1796.  In  IWf^ 
Kl^ber,  dissatisfied  with  the  directonr,  re- 
tired from  the  service ;  but  general  Bona- 
parte prevailed  upon  him  to  join  the  ex- 
pedition to  Egypt.  Although  no  fiivorile 
of  the  general  in  chief,  yet,  such  were 
the  talents  that  he  displayed  in  the  ca^i- 
paign  in  Syria,  and  the  Imttle  of  Aboukur, 
and  such  was  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  army,  that  Bonaparte 
left  him  the  command,  when  he  hii»- 
self  returned  to  France.  His  situation 
was  difficult;  the  army  was  weakened 
by  a  series  of  laborious  marches  and  nn- 
guinary  confiicts,  and  all  communication 
with  France  was  intercepted;  yet  he 
maintained  himself  successfully  against 
the  enemy,  and  introduced  order  into  the 
government;  but,  in  the  midst  of  new 
preparations  for  securing  possession  of 
the  country,  he  was  assassinated  by  a 
Turkish  fimatic.  June  14, 1800.  | 

Klein;   a  German  word   for  tmaUL  \ 
prefixed  to  a  great  many  geographical 
names. 

Kleist  voif  NoLLENsoRF,  Emifius 
Frederic,  count,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Prussian  generals  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1813  and  1814,  against  Napoleon, 
was  bom  at  Berlin,  in  1763,  served  in  the 
campaign  of  1778^  and  rose  by  his  eour- 
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age  a^  mititary  talents,  so  that,  in 
he  wli  made  reporting  adjutant-general 
to  th^  kmg  of  Pnuaia.  After  the  enter- 
prise of  ScbiU  (q.  ▼.),  he  was  made  com- 
mandant of  Benin — a  post  which  reqiured, 
at  that  time,  much  tatent  and  skill.  In 
1812;  Kleist  commanded  a  corps  of  Prus- 
sians, auzifiaiT  to  NiqK>leon^  mnd  army. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  Uie  battle  of 
Bautzen  [q.  v.),  May  20,  1813,  and  was 
one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  who  con- 
cluded the  armisQce.  When  Napoleon 
forced  the  allies  to  retreat  from  Dresden 
into  Bohemia,  after  the  battle  of  Dresden 
(August  26),  Kleist  followed  the  general 
retreat;  but  Vandamme  had  entered  Bo- 
hemia before  him,  with  40,000  men,  and 
Kleist  had  only  the  alternative  of  surren- 
dering his  army,  or  ftffhling  for  life  and 
death.  He  took  the  bold  resolution  of 
throwing  himself  down  fh>m  the  moun- 
tains into  the  rear  of  Vandamme  f  August 
90),  and  was  victorious  at  the  village  of 
NoUendorf!  His  success  saved  Bohemia, 
against  which  Napoleon  had  directed  his 
fuasterly  demonstrations.  Kleist  was  af- 
terwards known  by  the  affix  of  MUmdorf, 
F6b.  14^  1814,  he  was  victorious  at  Join- 
villers,  in  France.  In  the  engagement  at 
Claye,  March  29,  he  led  a  brigade  to  an 
aiSBult  in  person.    Kleist  died  in  1821. 

Klbibt,  Ewald  Christian  von,  bom 
March,  1715,  at  Zeblin,  in  Pomerania, 
sftidied  for  nine  years  at  the  Jesuit  col- 
lege at  Kron,  in  Great  Poland,  then  at 
the  gymnasium  at  Dantzic,  and  went,  in 
1731,  to  K6nigBberg  to  study  law.  Be- 
sides his  acquisitions  in  mathematics, 
philosophy,  literature  and  law,  he  made 
mat  proficiency  in  modem  languages. 
Having  tried  in  vain,  several  times,  to  ob- 
tain a  civil  appointment,  he  entered  the 
array)  and  became,  in  1796,  a  Danish 
officer.  He  studied,  with  zeal,  the  mili- 
taiy  art,  and,  when  Frederic  the  Great,  of 
Prussia,  began  his  reign,  Kleist  entered 
his  service.  He  always  disliked  tiie  mili- 
tary profession,  which,  together  with  an  un- 
fortunate attachment^  gave  to  his  poems  the 
tone  of  melancholy  which  distinguishes 
then.  Few  German  poems,  from  an 
author  without  previous  reputation,  have 
met  with  such  immediate  success,  as  his 
DrOding  /Spring),  which  was  first  fnintcd 
in  1749,  tor  his  acquaintance  only.  In 
1757,  Kleist  was  made  major.  In  1759, 
he  lost  his  ler  in  the  battie  of  Kunners- 
dorf :  he  lay,  during  the  whole  night,  with 
hii  wounds  exposed,  on  the  fteld  of  battle. 
The  next  noon,  he  discovered  himself  to 
«  Russian  ofiker,  who  was  passinff  by, 
and  who  bad  htm  canied  to  Frankfort 


Eleven  days  after  the  battle,  the  fhictured 
bones  parted,  and  tore  an  artery,  and  be 
died  Au^st  ^'  KleiM  was  an  amiable 
and  upright  man.  He  composed  several 
war-songs,  and  tiked  to  call  himself  a 
Prussian  erenadier.  His  admiration  of 
Frederic  me  Great  was  deep,  as  many 
of  his  most  beautiful  compositions  prove. 
Kleist  enjoved  tiie  friendship  of  many  of 
the  most  talented  men  of  his  nation. 

Kleprtes,  (irX/^Tijj,  icAcirn;;),  properly  a 
ro66er,  is  the  name  given  to  those  Greeks 
who  kept  tiiemselves  free  fit>m  the  Turk- 
ish yoke,  in  tiie  mountains,  and  carried  on 
a  perpetual  war  against  the  oppressorB  of 
their  countiy,  considering  every  thing  be- 
longing to  a  Turk  lawful  prize,  often,  as 
may  be  easily  imagined,  exercising  their 
profession  oq  Greeks.  Such  a  population 
IS  very  common  in  conquered  countries, 
where  there  are  mountains  to  affi>rd  a  re- 
treat to  the  vanquished.  At  the  time  of 
the  conquest  of  Greece,  many  mhabitants 
of  the  plain  retreated  to  the  highlands^ 
where  they  even  formed  KXc^roxfopia 
(klephtes  villages),  from  whence  they  sur- 
prised and  annoyed  the  Turks.  By  de- 
grees, their  independence  was  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Turks  (as,  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  the  Mainots),  and  a  militia 
acknowledged  by  the  Turks  was  formed 
among  them,  which,  under  the  pachas 
and  other  officers  of  the  Porte,  was  in- 
trusted with  the  maintenance  of  order  in 
difierent  parts  of  Greece.  The  members 
of  this  were  called  ipftarttXot  and  Ap^r^Xot 
(probably  from  the  Latin  and  Italian  word 
ontui,  as  many  words  of  this  description 
have  become  incorporated  in  the  modem 
Greek,  partly  through  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  the  Romans,  partly  by  the 
predominance  of  Italian  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  later  periods ;  or  from  ipfta,  which 
is  connected  with  the  ancient  Greek  %c- 
vov).  The  leaders  were  called  eapiUmi 
(q.  v.),  and  their  dienity  appears  to  have 
been  hereditary.  These  armatoloi,  also 
called  patUkansy  from  the  ancient  irrfXXa^ 
or  »rf>Xi7^  remmed  to  their  profesBoon  of 
klephtes,  when  their  riffhts  were  attacked ; 
as,  for  instance,  when  Ali  Pacha  of  Janina 
attacked  the  Albanians.  They  retained  a 
proud  feeling  of  independence,  and  Greece 
would  never  have  been  freed,  had  it  not 
been  for  these  robbers,  who  were  the  first 
to  take  part  in  the  stitiggle  against  the 
Porte  in  1831,  and  furnished  the  few  good 
soldiers  in  the  land-service  of  Greece, 
tiieir  leaders  becoming  the  best  genends  in 
the  Greek  service,  as  Niketas,  Colo«otro- 
ni,  &c.  (9ee  Greece.)  Whole  tribal  are 
to  be  counted  among  the  klephtes:  as  tlie 
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Suiiois  ^d» 'Chimariots,  in  the  onctent 
E^iins^  apd  the  Sphakiots  on  the  island 
ofCfete.  Beenidm  these,*  there  were  single 
klephtes  in  the  Morea,  &c.  (For  their 
mode  of  attack,  see  Hobhouse's  Journey 
Htrwgh  ^Ibottia^  1817.)  The  songs  of  the 
klei^tes,  composed  among  themseiyes, 
form  part  of  the  modem  national  Greek 
p<>etry,  of  which  Fauriel  (ChanU  popu- 
Itdres  de  la  Grkee  modemej  2  vols.,  Paris, 
1824  and  1835)  has  published  several 
The  same  work  ^ves,  in  a  discows  pH- 
Hmuudre^  interesting  details  respecting 
the  kiephtes^  and  armatoloi.  The  kleph- 
tes  are  hospitable  towards  those  who  are 
not  tempting  objects  of  plunder,  as  the 
Siniter  can  testify. 

KLiNOEMAifN,  AugustiM ;  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy and  director  of  the  national  theatre 
at  Brunswick ;  bom  Aug.  31,  1777,  at 
Brunswick.  Inspired  by  the  example  of 
Gothe  and  Schiller,  who  had  raised  the 
theatre  of  Weimar  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfbctioD,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  theatre  of  his  native  place.  In  1813, 
this  was  raised  fix>m  a  private  to  a  nation- 
al institution*  Klingemaim  received  the 
direction  of  it,  and,  under  his  superintend- 
ence, it  became  one  of  the  mst  of  the 
German  theatres.  Of  his  dramatic  pro- 
ductions,  Heinrich  der  L&toe,  Ladher^  Masu^ 
Fimgtj  Deutsche  TVeue,  are  stock  pieces. 
His  DramaHsehe  Wtrke  were  published  at 
Brunswick,  1817—18, 12  volumes. 

IClingeb,  Frederic  Maximilian  von,  was 
bora  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in  1753. 
He  fell,  when  young,  into  an  exaggerated 
style  of  writing,  but  even  then  prcxluced  a 
great  sensation.  Few  works  have  stirred 
die  passions  more  than  his  Twins  (TuoU- 
Vmge),  Gdthe  speaks  favorably  of  his  ex- 
tenor,  his  disposition  and  his  manners. 
What  Khnger  virus,  he  became  through 
himselfl  Rousseau  was  a  favorite  author 
of  his.  After  having  studied  at  the  gynv 
nasiara  of  Frankifort,  he  went  to  the  uai- 
versity  of  Giessen.  His  first  produodons 
were  dramatic.  In  the  war  or  th©  ^va- 
rian  succession,  he  entered  ibe  militazy 
service,  and  was  made  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Austrian  army.  After  the  peace,  he  went 
(1780)  to  Sl  Petersburg  and  was  appoint- 
ed an  o^cer  and  reader  to  the  grand^ad- 
miral,  the  grand-prince  Paul,  with  whom 
he  afterwards  travelled  through  Poland, 
Austria,  Italy,  France,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, &c.  In  1784,  he  vras  appointed 
an  officer  of  the  militBry  school  at  St.  Pe- 
tersbui^,  and  rose,  in  the  reign  of  Catha- 
riqn  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  1799,  he 
was  made  major-general  by  the  emperor 
Paul,  imd  director  of  the  corps  of  cadets. 
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He  distinguished  himself  by  an  indepen- 
dent uprightness,  at  a  time  when  the  vaga- 
ries of  Paul  made  such  conduct  danger- 
ous. When  Alexander  ascended  the 
throne,  he  received  several  other  offices, 
as  the'  direction  of  the  university  of 
Dorpat,  the  inspection  of  the  body  of 
pages,  &.C.  After  having  received  many 
orders,  and  the  income  of  a  crown  village  ' 
fi)r  life,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  in 
1811.  He  had  served  40  years,  when  he 
retired.  He  died  in  Feb.,  1831.  In  the 
midst  of  his  many  occupations,  Klinger 
was  ever  alive  in  the  fiela  of  poetry.  His 
works  are  quite  peculiar.  He  collected 
them  in  12  volumes  (Kdnigsberg,  1809  to 
1810}  Dcr  WeUmana  und  der  Dichier  is 
considered  by  many  the  best  of  his  pro- 
ductions. 
Klootz,  Anachansi&  (See  CJoofe.) 
Klopstock,  Frederic  Gottlieb,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  German  poets, 
was  bom  July  2,  1724,  at  Quedlmburg. 
His  fiither,  a  senator  of  Quedlinburg,  and 
an  eccentric  man,  removed,  after  his  birth, 
to  Friedeburg,  near  Wettin,  on  the  Saal, 
where  the  young  Klopstock  spent  his 
childhood,  and  was  subsequentiy  placed 
at  the  gymnasium  of  Quedlinburg.  At 
the  ase  of  16,  he  went  to  the  SehdpforUf 
near  Naumburg.  Here  he  made  hunself 
perfect  in  the  ancient  languages,  acquired 
a  decided  predilection  for  the  classical 
writers,  and  formed  the  resolution  of 
vmting  a  great  epic  poem,  though  he  was 
not  determined  what  subject  to  choose; 
and  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fowler  at  that 
time  attracted  him  most.  In  1745,  he 
studied  theology  at  Jena,  and  coqamenced, 
in  solitude^  the  first  canto  of  his  Messiah. 
In  Leipsic,  where  he  went  the  next  year, 
he  ft>iined  an  acquaintance  with  Cruner, 
ScUegel,  Rabener,  Zachari^  and  others, 
who  then  published  the  Bremischen  Be^ 
trdge,  in  which  the  three  first  cantos  of 
the  MesBiah  appeared,  in  1748,  and  excited 
univenal  attention.  Some  revered  the 
author  as  a  sacred  poet;  others,  particu- 
lariy  the  old  divines,  imagined  that  religion 
was  profimed  by  his  fictions.  A  country 
cler^^pnan  came  to  him,  and  seriously  en- 
treated him,  *^  for  the  sake  of  God  and  re- 
ligion, not  to  make  Abaddon  (a  fiJIen  an- 
gel) blessed."  He  likewise  underwent 
some  severe  criticism,  on  account  of  the 
novelty  and  originali^  of  the  form  and 
spirit  of  his  poem.  The  work  made  the 
deepest  impression  in  Switzerland.  In 
the  summer  of  1750,  be  went  to  Zurich, 
where  much  exertion  was  made  to  induce 
him  to  remain.  The  people  there  viewed 
lam  with  a  kind  of  veneration.    He  tiav* 
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elled  for  his  amuaenient  through  seyeral 
caotona.  Id  Denmark,  too,  thtt  three  SffiL 
canto»  of  his  Messiah  met  with  a  very  ikvor- 
abfe  reception ;  and  Klopstock  wa«  invited 
by  the  minister  Bemstorff  to  Copenhagen, 
with  a  small  pension,  to  finish  the  poem. 
He  departed  in  1751,  and  travelled  through 
Brunswick  and  Hamburg,  where  he  be- 
came acqwunted  with  a  young  lady,  who 
was  a  great  admirer  of  his  poems — the  tal- 
ented Meta  (properly  Margcarelha)  Moller, 
the  daughter  of  a  merchant  there.  In 
Copenhagen,  he  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  kindness  and  esteem.  There  he 
passed  the  winter,  and  was  introduced,  the 
next  summer,  by  bis  friend  Moltke,  to  king 
Frederic  V ;  and,  as  the  king  was  to  go 
to  Holstein  in  the  summer  of  1752,  Klop- 
stock took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  go  to  Hambui^,  and  visit  Meta.  He 
spent  the  whole  summer  there,  and  re- 
turned again  with  the  king  to  Denmaric. 
In  the  summer  of  1754,  he  went  back  to 
Hamburg,  and  was  married  to  Meta.  The 
steps  by  which  his  acquaintance  with  this 
huly  ripened  into  tenderness,  are  described 
with  great  beauty  and  simplicity  in  his 
well-known  letters,  written  when  she  had 
l)6Come  his  wife,  to  Samuel  Richardson, 
and  afterwards  published  in  that  writer^ 
correspondence.  But  he  soon  lost  her.  She 
died  in  child-bed,  id  1758.  He  buried  her 
in  the  village  of  Ottensen,  near  Hamburg, 
and  placed  over  her  remains  this  simple 
and  beautiful  epitaph : 

Boat  gfsmet  wm  Qottf 

Am  Tage  der  Oarben  zu  rei/en. 

(Seed  sown  by  God, 

To  ripeo  for  the  harvest.) 

From  1759  to  176!),  he  resided  altecnately  at 
Bnjn8wick,Quedlinburgand  Blankeqburff, 
luid  afterwards  in  Copenhagen.  In  1764, 
lie  wrote  his  HermangCs  Sduacht  (Batde  «&f 
Arminuis),  and  sent  it  to  the  emperor  Jo- 
seph, but  not  with  the  success  which,  in 
his  patriotic  enthusiasm,  he  had  promised 
Idinself.  After  this,  he  entered  upon  his 
investisations  of  the  German  language. 
In  1771,  after  Bemstorff  had  received  his 
discharge,  he  left  Copenhagen  for  Ham- 
iMJrg,  under  the  character  of  Danish  sec- 
retary of  legation  and  counsellor  of  the 
mareraviate  of  Baden.  In  Hamburg,  he 
finisbed  his  Messiah.  In  17^  he  mar- 
ried a  second  time.  His  principal  amuse- 
ment in  winter  was  skating ;  and  he  was 
once  in  imminent  danger  of  loang  his 
life  by  it  Klopstock  died  with  calnmess 
and  resignation,  without  pain  or  a  groan, 
March  14,  1803.  His  body  vras  buried 
with  great  pomp  and  solenmity,  in  the 


presence  of  thousands.  Purity^d  noble 
feeling  were  the  characteriBtick  of  bis 
mind.  He  was  gay  and  animated;  but 
his  sportiveness  was  always  tempered 
with  a  sort  of  dignity,  and  his  satires  were 
ever  gentle.  His  disposition  restrained 
him  from  intimacy  with  men  of  rank;  for 
he  hated  the  chilling  condescensions  of 
the  great  more  than  an  open  insult  He 
loved  to  retire  into  the  country,  with  the 
families  of  his  friends,  and  was  always 
pleased  to  be  among  children.  In  the 
private  welfare  and  happiness  of  his 
friends^  he  took  the  deepest  interest;  but 
dearest  of  all  to  him  was  the  memcuy  of 
his  poetical  brethren,  with  whom  he  had 
been  associated  in  Leipsic,  and  whom  he 
saw,  one  after  another,  dropping  into  the 
grave.  (See  Hen^  Boring's  lAfe  of  Kfafh- 
stocky  Weimar,  18S&.)  As  a  lyncaf  writer, 
Klopstock  is,  perhaps,  among  the  most 
suc^^essful  of  any  age.  He  may  well 
be  called  the  Pindar  of  modern  poetry ; 
but  he  is  superior  to  him  in  richness  and 
deep  feeling,  as  the  spiritual  world  which 
he  paints  excels,  in  intrinsic  magnificence, 
the  subjects  celebrated  by  the  Grecian 
poet  His  religious  odes,  as  the  Festival 
of  Spring,  exhibit  the  elevation  of  the 
psalmist  The  elegiac  odes  to  Fanny  and 
Ebert  are  known  to  every  refined  rntder, 
for  the  melancholy  and  elevated  tone 
which  reigns  throughout  them.  In  ex- 
pressing joyftil  ibchngs,  as  in  the  ode  to 
the  lake  of  Zurich,  and  when  his  strains 
are  almost  Anacreontic,  as  in  many  small 
pieces  to  Cidii,  he  never  oversteps  the 
limits  of  Platonic  love.  His  patriotism  is 
strong  and  ardent,  and  his  latter  odes, 
called  forth  by  the  French  revolution,  in 
which,  at  first,  he  took  the  warmest  inter- 
est, and  those  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
German  language  and  poetry,  are  distin- 
guished by  bold  and  original  turns  of  ex- 
presnon.  Owing  to  these,  and  to  his  fine- 
q)>ent  allusions  to  the  northern  mythology, 
he  i^ often  obscure  to  many  readers;  but 
the  most  illiterate  cannot  fail  clearly  to 
undenstan4  and  gratefully  to  venerate 
Klopstock  «$  a  writer  of  sacred  poetiy. 
He  gained,  however,  the  brightest  and 
quickest  fame  bv  his  epopee  ;  the  firat 
cantos  of  which,  by  their  prophetic  gnuid- 
«ir  and  the  magnificence  of  their  descrip- 
tion, their  |;enuine  pauiarchal  tone,  and 
unfeigned  smcerity  of  love  and  devotion, 
announced  him  a  rival  of  Milton.  His 
BardieU  are  dramatized  epics,  and  lyrical 
scenes  for  the  theatre,  rather  than  trage- 
dies. The  choruses  possess  the  higkest 
lyrical  beauty,  and  breathe  the  most  ardent 
patriotism  and  independence  of  feeling. 
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He  has  idealized  the  German  character  as 
no  other  one  has  ever  done.  KJopstock 
created  for  the  Geinnans  a  new,  strong,  frae 
and  ^nuine  poetic  language,  and  essen- 
tially influenoiBd  the  fiNrm,  by  introducing 
the  ancient  classic  measures^  and  especial- 
ly the  hexameter;  but  he  was  unduly 
prejudiced  against  rhyme.  He  acquired 
much  reputation  by  his  grammatteal 
works.  His  fragments  on  Luiguage  and 
the  Art  of  Poetry,  his  Republic  of  Cstters, 
and  his  Gonyersations  on  Grammar,  ex- 
plain many  difficulties  in  German  aram- 
mar  and  German  poetrv,  although  his 
innovations  in  ortho^phy,  and,  on  the 
whole,  several  pecufaanties  of  his  s^le, 
cannot  meet  with  general  approbation. 
Klopstock's  works  were  published  at 
Leipeic,  179&— 1817,  12  volumes,  4to. 
They  have  lately  appeared  in  a  pocket 
edition.  The  100th  anniversary  of  his 
birth  was  celebrated  at  Quedlinburg  and 
Ahona,  July  2,  1834,  and  a  monument 
has  been  erected  to  him  in  Quedlinburg. 

Klotz,  Christian  Adolphus,  was  bom 
Nov.  23, 1738,  at  Bischoiswerda,  in  Lusa- 
tia.  He  studied  at  Jena,  and,  in  1763, 
was  appointedrpiofessor  of  philosophy  in 
Gottingen.  His  patron,  duintus  Julius, 
recommended  him  to  Frederic  the  Great, 
and  he  went,  in  1765,  to  Halle.  The  king 
esteemed  him  as  an  eminent  scholar. 
Klotz  distinguished  himself  chiefly  by  his 
lAlin  poems,  his  numismatic  treatises,  his 
woiks  on  the  study  of  antiquity,  and  on 
the  value  and  mode  of  usinc  ancient 
gems.  Afb^  having  contributed  much  to 
the  Deuttehe  BiJUiothekj  under  the  signa- 
ture El,  he  established  a  paper  in  opposi- 
tion to  it,  called  Acta  ijUeraria,  Les- 
sing  was  the  acutest  and  wittiest  of  his 
opponents.  His  disputes  with  Lessing 
and  Burmann  took  a  tone  of  undue  vio- 
lence. Klotz  was  of  an  ardent  tempera- 
ment. Thorough  in  Greek  and  Latin,  of 
modem  languages  he  knew  little.  .  An 
inegular  life  banned  his  death.  He  died 
Dec.  31, 1771. 

KifEB ;  a  crooked  piece  of  timber,  hav- 
ing two  branches  or  arms,  and  generally 
used  to  connect  the  beams  of  a  uiip  with 
her  ndes  or  timbers.  The  branches  of 
the  knees  form  an  angle  of  greater  or 
smaller  extent,  according  to  the  mutual 
situation  of  the  pieces  which  they  are  de- 
signed to  unite.  One  branch  is  securely 
bolted  to  one  of  the  deck-beams,  and  the 
odier  in  the  same  manner  strongly  attach- 
ed to  a  corresponding  timber  in  the  ship's 
side.  By  connecting  the  beams  and  tim- 
ben  into  one  compact  frame,  they  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  strength  and  solidity 


of  the  sh^  and  enable  her  to  resist  the 
eliects  of  a  turbulent  sea.  In  fixing  these 
pieces,  it  is  occasionally  necessary  to  give 
an  oblique  direction  to  the  vertical  or  side 
branch,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ranse  of  an 
adjacent  gun-port,  or  because  &e  knee 
may  be  so  shaped  as  to  reauire  this  dispo- 
sition, it  being  sometimes  difficult  to  pro- 
cure so  great  a  variety  of  knees  as  may  be 
neceasaiy  in  the  construction  of  a  number 
of  ships  of  war.  The  scarcity  of  tiiese 
pieces  ftequently  obliges  shipwrights  to 
form  their  knees  of  iron. 

KmsBs,  in  Russia ;  noblemen  of  the  firet 
class,  who,  however,  have  no  more  au- 
thority over  their  vassals  than  other  land- 
holders.  A  number  of  these  nobles  are  de- 
scended fix>ro  the  former  rulinjr  families  of 
particular  provinces  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire. Of  such  families,  there  are  18,  as 
the  Dolgorucky,  Repnin,  Scherbatow, 
Wazneskoy,  Labanow,  who  are  all  de- 
scended fi;om  the  fimiilj  of  Rurik.  The 
czar  allows  them  to  retam  the  arms  of  the 
provinces  which  their  forefiuhere,  ruled. 
Individuals  of  these  fiimilies  have  been 
illustrious  in  the  civil  and  military  ser- 
vice of  their  country.  There  are  also 
some  nobles  of  this  class  sprung  from 
collateral  branches  of  the  fiunily  of  Ja- 
fi^ellons,  which  formeriy  ruled  in  Lithua- 
nia or  Poland,  and  is  extinct  in  its  princi- 
pal line.  There  are  others,  who  claim  a 
descent  firon^  independent  Tartar  khans. 
The  last  class  of  Knees  consists  of  the 
descendants  of  noble  members  of  Tartar 
tribes,  who,  after  the  subjugation  of  the 
tribes,  embraced  the  Christian  religion, 
and  received  the  above  tide  firom  the 
Russian  sovereigns. 

KmBLLER,  sir  Godfirey,  an  eminent 
portrait  painter,  bom  at  Lubeck  about 
1648,  was  designed  for  a  militaiy  life,  and 
sent  to  Leyden  to  study  mathematics  and 
fortification,  but,  showing  a  decided  bent 
for  painting,  was  placed  under  Bol  and 
Rembrandt  at  Amsterdam.  He  visited 
Italy  in  1673,  where  he  became  a  disciple 
of  Carlo  Maratti  and  Bernini,  and  painted 
several  historical  pieces  and  portraits  both 
at  Rome  and  Venice.  On  his  return,  he 
was  induced  to  vint  England,  in  1674; 
and,  having  painted  a  much  admired 
fiimily  picture,  which  was  seen  by  the 
duke  of  York,  the  latter  introduced  the 
painter  to  Charies  II,  by  whom  he  was 
much  patronised.  He  was  equally  fa- 
vored by  James  II  and  William  III,  for 
the  latter  of  whom  he  painted  the  beau- 
ties at  Hampton  court,  and  several  of  the 
portnuts  in  the  gallery  of  admirals.  He 
also  took  the  portrait  of  the  czar  Peter  for 
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the  same  sovereign,  who,  in  1602,  knight- 
ed him,  and  made  him  gentleman  of  the 
privy  chamber.  Queen  Anne  continued 
nim  in  the  same  office,  and  George  I 
made  him  a  baronet  He  continued  to 
practise  his  art  to  an  advanced  age,  and 
had  reached  his  75th  year  at  bis  death,  in 
1723.  His  interment  took  place  in  West- 
minster abbey,  under  a  splendid  monu- 
ment erected  by  Rysbrach,  od  which  ap- 
pears an  epitaph  by  Pope.  The  airs  of 
his  heads  are  gracefiil,  and  his  coloring  is 
lively,  true  and  harmonious  ;  his  drawmg 
correct,  and  his  disposition  iudic  ious.  He 
diq)layB  a  singular  want  of  imagination  in 
his  pictures,  the  attimdee,  action  and 
drapeiy  being  insipid,  unvarying,  and  un- 
graceftiL  (See  Walpole's  Macdoies  of 
iPainixng.) 

Kniephacsen,  a  lordship  on  the  Jade, 
m  the  duchy  of  Holstein-Oldenburg^on- 
taining  about  38  square  miles,  and  iSOO  in- 
habitants, has  belonged,  since  1757,  to  the 
counts  of  Bentink ;  was  fbrmeify  a  sove- 
reign state,  but  was  attached,  in  1807,  to  the 
department  of  East  Friesland,  in  Holland ; 
in  1810,  to  the  department  of  Eastern 
Ems,  in  France ;  and  was  sequestrated, 
in  1813,  on  account  of  the  lord  having 
taken  pan  with  the  allies.  Subsequently, 
it  was  occupied  by  Oldenburg,  which  de- 
prived die  lord  of  his  sovereignty,  but  left 
him  in  poesmion  of  the  revenue,  &c 
In  this  condition  he  has  been  obliged  to 
remain,  as  the  German  diet  vrould  not  rec- 
ognise him  as  an  independent  prince.  The 
name  JEmepAattfen  is  derived  f]x>m  a  cas- 
tle, to  which  belong  eiffht  houses  with  50 
inhabitants,  and  in  which  the  chancery, 
archives,  &c,  of  this  Lilliputian  govern- 
ment are  kept  At  the  congress  of  Aix- 
la-Cliapelle,  the  lord  of  Kniephausen  ap- 
peutHl,  and  save  rise  to  much  ridicule,  by 
assuming  the  airs  of  an  independent 
prince. 

KniooE,  Adolphus  Francis  Frederic 
Louis,  baron  de,  was  bom  Oct  16^  1752, 
at  Brendenbeck,  not  far  fit)m  Hanover.  His 
fiither  died  in  1766,  leaving  him  an  estate 
deeply  embarrassed.  In  1769,  he  went  to 
the  university  of  Gottingen.  In  1777,  he 
was  made  a  chamberlain  at  Weimar.  He 
died  at  Bremen,  May  6,  1796,  after  a 
rather  unsetded  life.  Knigffe  wrote  a  va- 
riety of  woriEs.  His  novels  were  once 
very  popukr,  on  account  of  theu*  easy 
style  of  narration,  and  a  tinge  of  satire 
and  popular  philosophy.  His  Journey  to 
Brunswick  was,  for  a  considerable  dme, 
much  read.  The  work  which  gave  him 
the  greatest  reputation  was  his  Ueber  dan 
Unhang  tmt  Mauchen  (On  Intercourse 


with  Men  )--a  book  which  contains  some 
good  advice,  but  is  disfigured  by  a  minute- 
ness of  petty  precepts.  Kiugge  was  also 
a  member  of  the  illuminati,  and  thus  be- 
came implicated  in  some  of  the  disputes 
relating  to  that  order.  (See  ^url^s  Bukg- 
raphy  of  iht  Baron  Adolphui  von  Sjuggc, 
Hanover,  1825.) 

KifieHT,  Richard  Payne;  a  patron  of 
learning  and  the  fine  arts,  to  the  study  and 
encouragement  of  which  he  devoted  a 
great  portion  of  his  time  and  ample  for- 
tune. His  father,  fram  a  dread  lest  his 
son's  constitution  should  be  impaired  by 
the  discipline  of  a  public  school,  kept  him 
at  home  till  his  14th  year ;  but,  on  his  de- 
cease, young  Knight  was  placed  at  a  large 
seminary,  where  he  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  his  progress  in  classical  litera- 
ture, his  mvorite  study.  His  splendid  col- 
lection of  ancient  bronzes,  medals,  pic> 
tures  and  drawings  in  his  museum  at  his 
house  m  Soho  square,  gave  equal  pnxkfe 
of  his  taste  and  liberality.  This  collec- 
tion he  bequeathed,  at  his  death,  to  the 
British  museum.  His  principal  writings 
are,  Remains  of  the  Worship  of  Pri^[Ktti» 
lately  existing  in  Naples,  and  its  Connex- 
ion with  the  Mystic  Theology  of  the  An- 
cients (4to.,  1786) ;  an  Analytical  Essay  on 
the  Greek  Alphabet  (4to.,  1791) ;  Analyt- 
ical Inquiry  into  the  Prindplee  of  Taste 
(8vo.,  1805);  and  Prolegomena  in  Home- 
mm,  reprinted  in  the  Classica]  JoumaL 
He  was  also  author  of  some  poema  He 
died  in  1834,  aged  7a 

KmeHT,  in  chess.  The  move  of  this 
piece  has  given  rise  to  an  interesting 
problem,  in  resard  to  the  various  modes 
Dy  which  the  chess-board  mav  be  eovered 
by  the  knight  The  path  of  the  knight 
over  the  bc^rd  is  of  two  kinds,  termina- 
ble and  interminable.  It  is  intenninaUe 
whenever  the  concluding  move  of  a  se- 
ries is  made  in  a  square,  which  lies  within 
reach  by  the  knight  of  that  finom  which  he 
originally  set  out,  and  is  terminable  in 
eveiy  other  instance.  Euler,  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Bertin,  for 
1759,  has  given  a  method  of  filling  up 
all  the  squares  setting  out  from  one  of  the 
comers.  He  has  likewise  given  an  inter- 
minable route,  and  has  explained  the 
method  by  which  the  routes  may  be  va- 
ried, so  as  to  end  upon  any  square.  Solu- 
tions of  the  same  problem  have  also  been 
given  by  Montmort.  Demoivre  and  Mairan. 

Kniohthoop.    ^See  CkivalryJ) 

KifiGHTs  OF  St.  John.  (See  JsJbi, 
Kni^his  ofSL) 

Knights  of  the  Shire,  or  Knights  of 
Parliament,  in  the  British  polity,  are  two 
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knigbtSy  or  gentldoien  of  estate,  who  are 
eleSed  on  ttie  king's  writ,  by  the  free- 
hoklera  of  eveiy  county,  to  represent 
tbem  in  jparliamenL  The  qualification  of 
the  kiught  of  the  shire  is,  to  be  possessed 
of  £600  per  annum  in  a  freehokl  estate. 

Kjtights  Temfjulrs.    (See  Tempian.) 

Kniphausen.    (See  Kniephatuen.) 

Knives.    fSee  Cuikry.) 

Kifoi.LES,  Richard,  author  of  a  History 
of  the  Turks,  was  entered  at  the  university 
of  Oxford  ai)out  1560,  and  became  a  fel- 
low of  Lincoln  college,  which  he  left  to 
be  master  of  the  free  school  of  Sandwich, 
in  Kent  He  composed  his  History  of 
the  Tuiks  (folio,  1610),  bemg  the  labor  of 
12  ^eare.  It  has  passed  through  several 
editions,  and  is  executed  in  a  manner 
which  has  transmitted  his  name  with  hon- 
or to  posterity.  Several  continuations 
have  appeared,  the  last  of  which  is  that 
of  sir.  Pkul  Rycaut  Knolles  is  also  au- 
thor of  the  hves  and  conquests  of  the 
Ottoman  kincs  and  emperors  until  1610^ 
and  a  Brief  Discourse  on  the  Greamess 
of  the  Turkish  Empire.  He  translated 
Bodin's  Six  Books  of  a  Commonwealth. 

Kitout;  the  severest  punishment  in 
Russia.  The  criminal,  standing  erect,  and 
bound  to  two  stakes,  receives  the  lashes, 
which  are  inflicted  with  a  leather  strap,  in 
the  point  of  which  wire  is  interwoven,  on 
the  tnre  bock.  Almost  evety  lash  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  stream  of  blood.  From  100 
to  120  lashes  are  the  highest  number  in- 
flicted, and  are  considered  equal  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  death.  If  the  criminal  sur- 
vives, he  is  exiled  for  life  into  Siberia. 
Formerly,  the  nose  was  slit  up,  and  the 
ears  cut  ofi^  in  addition,  and  a  W  (toor, 
rogue)  cut  in  the  skin  of  the  forehead, 
ac^  made  indelible  by  nibbing  in  gun- 
powder. At  present,  the  two  former  pun- 
ishments, at  least,  are  abolished.  If  the 
criminal  is  sentenced  to  a  smaller  number 
of  la^es,  the  last  part  of  the  punishment 
i«not  inflicted,  and  he  is  sent  to  Siberia 
for  a  few  yeare  only. 

Knox,  John,  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
reformation  in  Scotland,  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  femily,  and  born  at 
Gifibrd,  in  East  Lothian,  in  1505.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  university 
of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  arts  much  before  the 
usual  age.  Having  embraced  the  eccle- 
siastical profession,  he  began,  as  usual, 
with  the  study  of  scholastic  divinity,  in 
which  he  so  much  distinguished  himself 
that  he  was  admitted  into  priest's  ordeis 
before  the  time  appointed  by  the  canons. 
He  soon  became  weaiy  of  tiie  theok>gy 
29* 


of  the  schools,  and  resolved  to  apply  him- 
self ta  that  which  was  more  pmin  and 
practical.  This  alteration  of  opmion  led 
him  to  attend  the  sermons  of  Thomas 
Gruillaume,  or  Williams,  a  friar  of  emi- 
nence, who  was  so  bold  as  to  preach 
against  the  pope's  authority ;  and  he  vras 
still  more  impressed  by  the  instructions 
of  the  celebrated  George  Wishart,  so 
that  he  relinquished  all  thoughts  of  offi- 
ciating in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  be- 
came tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  lairds  of 
Long  Niddrie  and  Ormistoun,  who  had 
embraced  the  reformed  doctrines.  Here 
he  preached,  not  only  to  his  pupils,  but  to 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  until  in- 
terrupted by  cardinal  Beaton,  arehbishop 
of  St  Andrews,  who  obliged  him  to  con- 
ceal himself;  and  he  thought  of  retiring 
to  Germany.  The  pereuasion  of  the 
fethers  of  his  pupils,  and  the  assassination 
of  Beaton  by  the  LesTies,  encouraged  him 
to  remain.  He  took  shelter,  under  the 
protection  of  the  latter,  in  the  casde  of 
St  Andrews,  where,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  the  clergy  of  St  Andrews, 
he  preached  the  principles  of  the  refor- 
mauon  with  extraordinary  boldness,  until 
the  casUe  of  St'  Andrevra  surrendered  to 
the  French  in  July,  1547,  when  he  was 
carried  with  the  garrison  into  France,  and 
remained  a  prisoner  on  board  the  galleys 
until  the  latter  end  of  1549.  Being  then 
set  at  liberty,  he  passed  over  to  England, 
and,  arriving  in  Lopdon,  was  licensed 
either  by  Crnnmer  or  the  protector  Som- 
erset, and  appointed  preacher,  first  at 
Berwick,  and  afitrwaixls  at  Newcastle. 
In  1552,  he  wa^  appointed  chapkun  to 
Edward  VI,  nod  preached  before  the 
king,  at  Westjninster,  who  reconunended 
Cranmer  to  give  him  the  living  of  All- 
hallows,  in  Ziondon,  which  Knox  declined, 
not  choos^g  to  conform  to  the  English 
limrgy.  It  is  said  that  he  refused  a  bish- 
opric, regarding  all  prelacy  as  savoring  of 
the  kjngaom  of  antichrist  He,  however, 
con0iued  his  practice  as  an  itinerant 
preacher,  until  tiie  accession  of  Mary,  in 
1554,  when  he  quitted  England,  and 
sought  refuge  at  Geneva,  where  he  had 
not  lonff  resided  before  he  was  invited, 
by  the  English  congregation  of  refugees 
at  Frankfort,  to  become  their  minister. 
He  unwillingly  accepted  this  invitation,  at 
the  request  of  John  Calvin,  and  continued 
his  services  until  embroiled  in  a  dispute 
with  doctor  Cox,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ely, 
who  strenuously  contended  for  the  liturgv 
of  king  Edward.  Knox,  in  his  usual 
style  of  boM  vituperation,  having,  in  a 
treatise  published  u  End^and,  called  tha 
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omperor  of  Grennany  as  great  an  eoemy 
to  Christ  as  Nero,  hjs  opponents  accused 
him  to  the  senate  of  treason,  both  against 
the  emperor  and  queen  Mary ;  on  which 
he  received  private  notice  of  his  danger, 
and  again  retired  to   Geneva,    whence, 
afier  a  residence  of  a  few  months,  he  ven- 
tured, in  1555,  to  pay  a  visit  to  bis  native 
countiy.    Finding  tne  professois  of  the 
Protestant  religion  greatly  increased  in 
number,  and  formed  into  a  society  under 
the    inspection   of  regular  teachera,  he 
finally  joined  them,  and  produced  so  great 
an  effect  by  his  exertions,  both  in  Edin- 
burffh  and  odier  places,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  clerffy,  alarmed  at  his  progress, 
summoned  him  to  appear  before  them  in 
the  church  of  the  Blackfriars,  in  that  me- 
tropolis, May  15,  1556.    This  summons 
he  purposed  to  obey,  resting  on  the  sup- 
port of  a  formidable  |iarty  of  nobles  and 
gentry,  which  so  alarmed  his  opponents, 
Siat  they  dropped  the  prosecution.    Thus 
encouraged,  he  continued  preaching  with 
additional  energy  and  boldness,  and  was 
even  induced  to  write  to  the  queen  re- 
gent, Mary  of  Lorraine,  a  letter,  in  which 
he  eameeuy  exhorted  her  to  listen  to  the 
Protestant  doctrines.    While  thus  occu- 
pied, he  was  strongly  uiged   to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  English  congregation  at  Ge- 
neva; and  he  accordingly  departed  for 
that  place  in  July,  1556.     He  was  no 
sooner  gone,  than  &e  bishops  summoned 
him  to  appear  before  them ;  and,  as  that 
was  impossible,  they  passed  sentence  of 
death  against  him  as  a  heretic,  and  burnt 
him  in  effigy  at  the  cross  at  Edinburgh. 
Against  this  sentence  he  drew  up  an  ener- 
getic appeal,  which  was  printed  at  CJene- 
va,  in  1558,  previously  to  which,  he  was 
invited  to  return  lo  Scotland,  and  had  ac- 
tually reached  Dieppe  on  hia  way,  when 
he  received  other  letters  recommending 
delay ;  which  epistles  he  answered  by  such 
strong  remonstrances  against  timidity  and 
backsliding,  that  those  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed them  entered  into  a  solemn  bond 
or  covenant,  dated  December  3,  1557, 
**  that  they  would  follow  forth  then-  pur. 
pose,  and  commit  themselves,  and  what- 
ever God  had  given  them,  into  his  hands, 
rather  than  si^r  idolatiy  to  reign,  and 
the  subjects  to  be  defitiuded  of  the  only 
food  of  th^  souls."    Knox,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  returned  to  Greneva,  where  he 
pubMied  his  treadse  entitled  the  First 
Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  mon- 
strous Regimen  of  Women,  chiefly  aim- 
ed   at  the  cruel   government  of  queen 
Mary  of  England,  and  at  the  attempt  of 
the  queen  regent  of  Scotland   to   rule 


without  a  parliament.     A  Second  Blast 
was  to  Imve  followed ;  but  the  accession 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  expected  to  be  fiiendly  to 
the  Protestant  cause,  prevented  it     In 
April,  1559,  he  would  have  visited  Eng- 
land, but  was  prevented  by  the  resent- 
ment felt  by  Elizabeth  at  his  late  treatise. 
He  therefore  proceeded  directly  to  Scot- 
land, where  he  found  a  persecution  of  the 
Protestants  just  ready  to  conmience  at 
Stirling.    He  hurried  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion to  share  the  danger,  and,  mounting  a 
pulpit,  inflamed  the  people  by  a  vehement 
harangue  against  idolatry.    The  indiscre- 
tion of  a  priest,  who,  immediately  on  the 
conclusion  of  tliis  discourse,  was  prepar- 
ing to  celebrate  mass,  precipitated  ms  hear- 
ers into  a  general  attack  on  the  churches 
of  the  city,  in  which  the   altars   were 
overturned,  the  pictures   destroyed,    the 
images  broken,  and  the  monasteries  al- 
most levelled  to  the  ground.    These  pro- 
ceedings were  censured  by  the  reformed 
preachers,  and  by  the  leaders  of  the  party, 
rrom  this  time,  Knox  continued  to  pro- 
mote the  reformation  by  eveiy  means  in 
his  power,  and,  by  his  correspondence 
with  the  secretary  Cecil,  was  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  establishiug  the  negotiation 
bet\yeen  the  congregation  and  the  Eng- 
lish, which  terminal^  in  the  march  of  an 
English  army  into  Scotland.    Being  join- 
ed by  almost  all  the  chief  men  of  the 
country,  these  forces  soon   obliged    the 
French  troops,  who  had  been  the  princi- 
pal support  of  the  regent,  to  quit  the 
kin^om ;  and  the  periiament  was  restored 
to    Its  former   independence.      Of  that 
body,  the  majority  had  embraced  Protest- 
ant opinions,   and   no  opportunity  was 
omitted  of  assailing  the  ancient  religion^ 
until  at  length  tlie  Presbyterian  plan,  rec- 
ommended  by  Knox  and    his  brethren, 
was  finally  sanctioned,  the  old  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts  being  abolished,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  religious  woiship,  according   to 
the  rites  of  the  Roman  church,  prohibit- 
ed.    In  August,  1561,  the  unfortunate 
Mary,  then  widow  of  Francis  II,  king  of 
France,  arrived  in  Scotland  to  reign  in 
her  own  right.    She  immediatelv  set  up 
a  mass  in  the  royal  chapel,  which,  bems 
much  firequented,  excited   the    zeal   of 
Knox,  who  was  equally  intolerant  with 
the  leaders  of  the  conquered  party ;  and, 
in  the  face  of  an  order  of  privy  council, 
allowing  the  private  mass,  he  opeolj  de- 
clared from  the  pulpit,  <^that  one  man 
was  more  fiightflil  to  him  than  10,000 
armed  enemies,  landed  in  any  part  of  the 
reahn."    This  fivedom  gave  great  oflTence^ 
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and  the  queen  had  long  and  angry  con- 
foenees  with  him  on  that  and  other  occa- 
sions, hi  which  he  never  paid  the  slight- 
est homage  either  to  sex  or  rank.  He 
preached  with  equal  openness  against  the 
marriage  of  Mary  with  a  Papist;  and 
Daniley,  after  his  union,  being  induced  to 
hear  him,  he  observed,  in  the  courae  of  bis 
sermon,  that  **God  set  over  them,  for 
their  offences  and  ingratitude,  boys  and 
women."  In  the  year  1567,  he  preached 
a  sermcm  at  the  coronation  of  James  VI, 
when  Mary  had  been  dethroned,  and 
Murray  appointed  regent^  In  157^2,  he 
was  greatly  ofiended  witH  a  convention 
of  ministers  at  Leith,  for  permitting  the 
titles  of  arckbiahop  and  bishop  to  remain 
during  the  king's  minority,  although  he 
approved  of  the  reguladons  adopted  in 
reterence  to  their  elections.  At  this  time, 
his  constitution  was  quite  broken,  and  he 
received  an  additional  shock  by  the  news 
of  the  massacre  of  Sl  Bartholomew.  He 
had,  however,  strength  enough  to  preach 
against  it,  which  he  desired  the  French 
ambassador  might  be  acquainted  with, 
but  soon  after  took  to  his  bed,  and  died 
November  24, 1572.  He  was  interred  at 
Edinburgh,  several  lords  attendmg,  and 
particularly  the  earl  of  Morton,  that  day 
chosen  regent,  who,  when  he  was  laid  in 
his  grave,  exclaimed,  ''There  lies  he  who 
never  feared  the  face  of  man,  who  hath 
been  often  threatened  with  dag  and  dag- 
ger, but  yet  hath  ended  his  days  in  peace 
and  honor ;  for  he  had  Grod's  providence 
watching  over  him  in  an  eroecial  manner 
when  his  life  was  sought."  The  char- 
acter of  this  eminent  reformer  has  been 
sketched  by  doctor  Robertson,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Scotland,  who,  in  observing  upon 
the  severity  of  his  deportment,  impetuosi- 
ty of  temper,  and  zealous  intolerance,  ob- 
serves, that  the  qualides  which  now  ren- 
der him  less  amiable,  fttted  him  to  ad- 
vance the  reformation  among  a  fierce 
people,  and  enabled  him  to  encounter 
dangers,"  and  surmount  opposition,  to 
which  a  more  ffende  spirit  would  have 
yielded.  John  ICnox  was  a  man  of  ex- 
alted principles,  ^reat  intellectual  energy, 
undaunted  intrepidity,  and  exemplary  pie- 
ty and  morality.  He  was  twice  mamed, 
and  had  two  sons  by  liis  first  wife.  His 
writings,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  are,  a  Faithful  Admonition  to 
the  Professors  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in 
the  Kingdom  of  England  (1554];  a  Let- 
ter to  Queen  Mar^,  Regent  of  Scotland ; 
a  Steady  Exhortation  to  £n|^and  for  the 
speedy  embracing  of  Chmt's  Gospel. 
After  his  death  appeared  his  Histoiy  of 


the  Reformation  of  Religion  within  the 
Realm  of  Scodand,  to  the  fourth  edidon 
of  which  (Edinburgh,  1732,  folio)  are  ap- 
pended all  his  other  works.  (See  M*Crie*s 
jUfe  of  Knoz,] 

Kifox,  Vicesimus,  D.  D. ;  an  eminent 
divine,  author  of  a  variety  of  works,  both 
in  theology  and  polite  literature.  He  was 
bom  December  8, 1752,  and  educated  at 
Oxford.  On  the  death  of  his  fiither,  he 
was  chosen  his  successor  in  the  head- 
mastership  of  Tunbridge  ffiammar  schod, 
over  which  he  presid^  33  years,  till,  re» 
tiring  in  1812,  he  was  himself^  in  turn, 
succeeded  by  his  son.  His  worics,  many 
of  which  have  been  translated  into  va- 
rious European  languages,  are,  Essays, 
moral  and  literary  (three  volumes,  8vo. 
and  12mo.) ;  Liberal  Education  (two  vol- 
umes, 8vo.  and  12mo.];  Winter  Even- 
ings (three  volumes,  8vo.  and  12mo.); 
Personal  Nobitity,  or  Letters  to  a  young 
Nobleman  (one  volume,  12roo.);  Chris- 
tian Philosophy  (two  volumes,  ]2nM>.); 
Considerations  on*  the  Nature  and  Effica- 
cy of  the  Lord's  Supper  (one  volume, 
8vo.),  and  a  pamphlet  On  the  national 
Importance  of  classical  Education,  with  a 
variety  of  sermons  on  different  occasions ; 
expurgated  editions  of  Horace  and  Juve- 
nal, and  a  series  of  selections  from  the 
works  of  the  best  English  authors,  ffenei- 
ally  known  as  Elegant  Extracts,  and  Ele- 
cant  Episdea  Doctor  Knox  wrote  the 
Latin  language  with  great  purity  and  ele- 
gance, both  in  prose  and  verse.  He  died 
September  6, 1821. 

ICnox,  Henry,  a  major-general  in  the  ar- 
my of  the  U.  States,  was  bom  at  Boston,  J  u- 
1^  25, 1750,  and  received  the  best  educa- 
Uon  which  the  schools  of  his  native  town 
could  afi^rd.  He  commenced  businesB, 
as  a  bookseller,  when  quite  young,  but  re- 
linquished it  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  in  order  to  devote  his 
energies  to  the  cause  of  his  country.  He 
had  previously,  at  the  age  of  18,  been 
chosen  one  of  the  officers  of  a  company 
of  ffrenadierB,  and  evinced  a  fondness  and 
ability  for  the  military  profession.  At  the 
battle  of  Bunker  hill,  he  served  as  a  vol- 
unteer, and  was  cohstandy  exposed  to 
danger  in  reconnoitring  the  movements 
of  the  enemy.  He  soon  afterwards  un- 
dertook the  perilous  and  arduous  task  of 
procuring  trom  die  Canadian  frontier 
some  pieces  of  ordnance,  the  American 
army  being  entirely  destitute  of  artillery — 
an  enterprise  which  he  successfully  ac- 
complished. He  received  the  most  flat- 
tering testimonials  of  approbation  from 
the   commander-in-Ghief^  and   congreai^ 
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and  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  artillery  department,  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  in  which  he  remained 
until  the  termination  of  the  war.  Through- 
out the  whole  contest  he  was  actively  en- 
gaged, principally  near  the  commander- 
in-chief,  whose  confidence  he  eminently 
enjoyed.  In  the  battles  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton,  Germantown  and  Monmouth, 
he  displayed  peculiar  skill  and  bravery, 
and  subsequently  contributed  greatly  to 
the  capture  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown. 
Immeoiately  ailer  this  event,  he  was  cre- 
ated a  major-general  by  congress,  at  the 
recommendation  of  Washington.  The 
capture  of  that  place  having  put  a  period 
to  the  war,  he  was  named  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  adjust  the  terms  of 
peace— 41  dunr  which  was  satis&ctorily 
performed.  He  was  deputed  to  receive 
the  surrender  of  the  city  of  New  Yoric, 
and  shortly  afterwards  was  appointed  to 
the  command  at  West  Point,  where  he 
had  to  execute  the  delicate  and  difficult 
task  of  disbanding  die  army,  and  inducing 
a  soidieiy,  disposed  to  turbulence  by  their 
privations  and  sufferings,  to  resume  quiet- 
ly the  character  of  citizens.  In  March, 
1785,  he  was  appointed  by  congress  to 
succeed  general  Lincoln  in  the  secretari- 
ship  of  war,  and  in  this  office  he  was 
continued  by  president  Washington  after 
the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution 
of  the  U.  States.  His  duties  were  subse- 
quently much  increased,  v^hen  he  receiv- 
ed charge  of  the  navy  department;  and 
America  is  greatW  indebted  to  his  efforts 
for  the  creation  of^^our  naval  power.  For 
11  years,  the  functions  of  the  war  office 
were  discharged  by  general  Knox.  At 
the  end  of  that  period,  in  1794,  he  ob- 
tained a  reluctant  consent  from  Washing- 
ton to  retire,  in  order  that  he  might  ade- 
quately provide  for  his  family,  the  sal- 
ary attached  to  his  office  being  insuffi- 
cient for  that  purpose.  He  then  setded 
in  the  District  of  Maine,  where  he  pos- 
sessed a  large  tract  of  land,  in  the  right  of 
his  wife ;  but  he  did  not  abandon  entirely 
public  life,  being  repeatedly  induced  to 
^  become  a  raeml^r  both  of  the  house  of 
representatives  and  of  the  council  of  the 
state.  In  1798,  when  our  relations  with 
France  wore  a  hostile  aspect,  he  was 
called  upon,  amonsst  others,  to  command 
in  our  army ;  but  the  peaceful  turn  which 
affiurs  took  allowed  him  soon  to  return  to 
his  retirement  He  died  Oct  25, 1806,  at 
his  seat  in  Thomaston,  Maine,  at  the  ace  of 
56.  His  deatli  was  caused  by  interod  in- 
flammation, the  consequence  of  swallow- 
ing the   bone  of  a   chicken.     General 


Knox  was  as  amiable  in  private  as  he  waa 
eminent  in  public  life:  His  social  and 
domestic  quoiities  were  of  a  kind  to  ren- 
der him  warmiy  beloved  and  admired  bv 
all  who  possessed  his  affection  and  friend- 
ship. His  imagination  was  ardent,  and 
his  understanding  sound,  and  he  had  im- 
proved his  mind  greatly  by  study.  His 
integrity  was  unimpeachable,  and  his 
couraire  and  perseverance   were  unsur- 


KoBOLD,  in  Germany;  a  spirit  which 
differs  from  the  spectre  in  never  having 
been  a  living  human  creature.  It  cor- 
responds to  the  English  gohlitL  The 
kobold  is  connected  vrith  a  house,  or  a 
family,  and  appears  in  bodily  shape. 
Thouirh  inclined  to  mischievous  teazuig, 
they  do,  on  the  whole,  more  good  than 
evil  to  men,  except  when  irritated.  In 
the  mines,  thev  are  thought  to  appear, 
sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a  blue  flame, 
sometimes  in  that  of  a  dwarfish  child,  and 
to  indicate  rich  veins.  They  do  the 
miners  mischief  when  disturbed' by  them. 

Koch,  Christopher  William,  professor 
of  law  at  Strasburg,  and  a  writer  well 
versed  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages, 
bOm  1737,  at  Buxweiler,  in  Abace,  con* 
ducted  the  school  for  teaching  pubhc  law 
in  Strasburff  with  such  success,  that 
scholars  flocked  thither  finom  the  most  dis- 
tant countries.  In  1761,  Koch  published 
lus  Commtntatio  de  CcUatione  DignUahim 
et  Beneficiorum  ecdesiaslicorum  tn  hnperio 
Germanico,  and,  in  1789,  his  Ommentaiy 
upon  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  In  Paris, 
he  collected  (]762|  materials  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  mgtoria  ZaeHngo-Bttden- 
gis,  which  appeared  under  the  name  of 
Schocpflin,  who,  however,  had  only  com- 
posed the  first  volume.  In  1780,  Joseph 
ll  conferred  upon  Koch  the  rank  of  noble- 
man. He  remained  a  professor  in  Stras- 
burg, until  the  university  was  broken  up. 
In  1789,  he  was' sent  as  deputy  to  Paris, 
by  the  Protestants  in  Alsace,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  acknowledgment  of  their  civil 
and  religious  freedom,  which  was  efiected 
by  die  decree  of  the  17th  August,  1790. 
Afier  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution, 
he  was  sent,  by  tlie  department  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  as  deputy  to  the  legislative 
assembly,  where  he  showed  himself  a 
friend  to  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
anarchists  threw  him  into  prison,  fiiom 
which  he  was  not  delivered  till  afber  11 
months'  confinement,  and  the  overthrow 
of  Robespierre.  In  1803;  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  tribunate,  in 
which  capacity  he  did  much  for  the  resto- 
ration of  order  in  church  af&irs,  and  the 
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reestablisbinent  of  the  Protestant  luiiver- 
aty  in  Strasburg.  After  the  dissolutioa 
<^  the  tribunate,  Koch  refused  to  fill  any 
other  office ;  but  the  govemnnent  granted 
him,  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part, 
a  salaiy  of  3000  finnca,  and,  in  1810,  the 
title  of  rector  in  the  universi^  at  Stras- 
burg.  He  died  Oct  25,  1813.  Bemdes 
the  above-named  works,  he  is  the  author 
of  the  following :  TaUes  whUcdos^ques 
des  mtdaoru  soweraines  de  PEurope  (Stras- 
burg,  178S^1784);  Hist,  ahr^it  des 
Traits  de  Paix  dipuis  la  Pcdx  de  fVegt- 
piudie  (Basil,  1791,  4  vols.;  continued  by 
Scholl,  Paris,  1818, 15  vols.);  Tableau  dea 
Rivolviiona  de  PEurone  dqnds  le  Boule- 
vtrsement  de  VEmpirt  Komaia  en  Occident 
(Basil,  1802,  Pans,  1814  et  seq.,  4  vols.) ; 
and  Table  des  Traiiis  entre  la  Fhmce  etles 
Puissances  itranghres  dqnds  la  Paix  de 
Westphalie;  with  a  new  collection  of 
diplomatic  documents  (Basil,  1803).  Koch 
was  a  man  of  great  acuteneas,  equanimity, 
patience,  and  nobleness  of  character. 

KosNie;  German  fothii^;  prefixed  to 
many  geographical  names,  as,  KMigs- 
ftcfg  (king's  mountain). 

KoH ;  an  Indo-Germanic  word,  signi- 
fying mountom;  e.  g.  JBndookok  (moun- 
tains of  India). 

KOI.A ;  a  seaport  of  Russia,  the  chief 
town  in  Russian  Lapland  (now  called  the 
circle  of  Kola),  in  Archangeiskoe ;  540 
miles  N.  Peterwurg ;  Ion.  20°  0^  E. ;  hit 
68° 33^  N. ;  bouses,  50;  churches^  2.  It 
is  situated  near  the  North  sea,  on  the  river 
Kola,  which  forms  a  bay  at  its  mouth, 
where  is  a  considerable  fishery  for  whales, 
sea-dogs,  and  other  fish,  which  the  inhab- 
itants cure  for  sale.  The  circle,  including 
the  whole  of  Russian  Lapland,  is  very 
dreary  and  thinly  peopled,  supposed  to 
contam  not  more  than  2000  inhabitants. 

Koi:.BERG.    (See  Colberg.) 

KoLiir.    (See  Cclia.) 

KoLLER,  baron  of;  Austrian  field-mar- 
shal-lieutenant;  one  of  the  commissioners 
who  accomfwnied  Napoleon,  in  1814,  to 
Elba,  afler  his  abdication.,  Koller  had  to 
protect  Napoleon  against  a  rabble  infu- 
riated by  priests  and  ultras,  and  always 
preserved  the  great  coat  of  Napoleon,  who 
had  put  on  his  (Keller's)  uniform,  in  order 
to  be  leas  exposed  to  danger.  When 
KoUer  returned  firom  Elba,  he  fulfilled 
Napoleon's  wish  ,to  conclude  a  treatyof 
commerce  between  Grenoa  and  Elba.  The 
conduct  of  Koller  is  highly  praiseworthy, 
if  we  consider  how  much  the  passions  of 
men  were  excited  against  Napoleon,  and 
how  mnch  a  liberal  treatment  of  him  was 
misconstrued.    General  Koller  afterwards 


served  with  the  Austrian  armv  in  Naples. 
He  died  Aug.  23, 1826.  He  left  an  excel- 
lent collection  of  antiques. 

KoM,  or  Com,  or  Koom  (ancient  CAoo- 
na) ;  a  town  of  Persia,  in  Irak ;  150  miles 
N.  Ispahan ;  k>n.  5P  \4!  E. ;  lat  34<>  20^ 
N.;  population,  about  15,000.  It  is  said 
to  have  contained,  fi>rmeriy,  15,000  houses, 
but  is  now  much  reduced,  and  exhibits 
extensive  ruins.  It  is  esteemed  by  the 
Persians  a  holy  city,  and  has  a  celebrated 
mosque,  and  an  asylum  for  debtors,  who 
are  protected  and  supported.  One  of  the 
mosques  is  hi^Iy  esteemed  by  the  Per- 
sians, because  of  the  sepulchres  of  Shah 
Sophy  and  his  son  Shah  Abbas  II,  and 
that  of  Sidy  Fatima,  grand-daughter  of 
Mohammed.  These  tombs  are  frMuented 
by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Persia,  who 
resort  hither  once  a  year  to  pay  their 
devotions.  Kom  is  celebrated  for  manu- 
fiicturin^  the  best  sabres  and  poniards  of 
all  Persia.  The  walls  of  the  town  are 
lofly,  and  it  has  seven  gates.  The  grand 
bazar  crosses  the  town  from  one  gate  to 
the  other ;  besides  which,  there  are  othere 
well  furnished  with  coffee-houses,  and 
shoiM  of  various  kinds.  The  country 
round  about  is  fertile  m  rice  and  firuit 

KoMoarr,  the  capital  of  the  eountv  of 
Komom,  in  Hungary,  with  11,500  inhab- 
itants, has  a  gsrmnasiiun,  and  carries  on 
some  commerce.  On  the  island  of  Schfitt^ 
2000  paces  distant,  between  the  Waag  and 
Danube,  is  a  foitress^  recently  erected^ 
which  is  rendered  idmost  unpregnable  by 
nature  and  art 

K6if lesBEEo  (Aat  n,  km^fs  ntmtnimn) ; 
the  capital  of  Prusaia  Proper,  seat  of 
many  civil  and  militaiy  authorities,  and 
superior  judicial  tribunals;  63,300  inbab- 
ituDts ;  4108  houses ;  lat  54'>  42^  12"'  N. ; 
Ion.  20^  29^  E.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Pregel,  not  fiir  from  the  influx  of  this 
river  into  the  Frische  Haff.  K6nigsbeii| 
is  an  important  seaport  of  the  Baltic,  and 
formeriy  belonged  to  the  Haneeatic  league. 
It  has  some  considerable  buildings,  as,  for 
instance,  the  cathedral,  with  the  tombs  of 
the  grand  mastera  of  the  Teutonic  order 
and  the  dukes.  The  universinr  of  K6- 
nigsberg  was  founded  m  1544,  by  the 
margrave  Albert  I,  duke  of  Prussia,  and 
has  at  present  300  students.  It  is  largely 
endowed  for  poor  students.  The  library 
contifins  60,000  volumes.  The  astrono- 
mer Bessel  is  a  professor  of  this  university. 
Kant  taught  here  a  long  time.  Large 
vessels  cannot  sail  up  to  the  city,  but  they 
are  obliged  to  remain  at  Pillau,the  fortress 
and  port  of  Konigsberg.  Its  commerce 
has  very  much  defined. 
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KONIGSMARK--KORAN. 


K6NIGSMARK,  Maria  Aurora,  countess  ofj 
one  of  the  many  mistresses  of  Augustus  II, 
king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony, 
bom  about  1678,  was  descended  from  one 
of  the  oldest  families  of  Brandenburg. 
She  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  women 
of  her  age,  on  account  of  her  personal 
charms  and  uncommon  talents,  and  of  the 
part  which  she  perfonned  in  politics. 
While  a  girl,  she  wrote  and  spoke  Swe- 
dish, German,  French,  Italian  and  English, 
read  the  classics  in  the  original,  had  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  hisitory  and  geogra- 
phy, and  even  composed  poems  in  French 
and  Itfldian.  She  played  on  several  instru- 
ments, composed  music,  and  sang  and 
paint^  with  great  skill  Several  proofs 
of  her  talent  lor  painting  still  remain  at 
Quedlinburg.  She  had  also  a  delicate 
wit  and  fme  powers  of  conversation. 
Thus  gifted  and  accomplished,  she  arrived, 
in  16m,  in  Dresden,  with  her  two  sisters. 
The  elector  fell  in  love  with  her  at  first 
sight  She  rejected,  for  a  long  time,  all  his 
.oners,  though  he  tried  every  means  to 
gain  her:  at  last  she  yielded,  and  ap- 
peared at  court  as  his  mistress.  She  bore 
him  a  son,  the  famous  marshal    Saxe. 

i(j.  V.)  But  when  the  passion  of  the  fickle 
ung  cooled,  the  countess  knew  how  to 
sustain  her  misfortune  with  dignity ;  and 
he  alwavs  remained  on  terms  of  fiiend- 
ship  with  her.  By  his  influence  she  was 
appointed,  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  super- 
intendent of  Quedlinburg  (in  1700),  where 
she  resided,  at  intervals,  until  her  death. 
The  kJng^s  esteem  for  her  talents  appears 
from  the  circumstance  that  he  sent  her,  in 
1702,  to  Charles  XII,  to  negotiate  a  peace ; 
but  Charies  refused  to  see  her.  She  died 
in  1728.  She  was  beloved  by  all  around 
her,  and  very  benevolent  towards  the 
poor.  Her  brother,  count  Philip  Christo- 
pher, the  last  male  of  this  fiunily,  was 
assassinated,  in  1694,  in  the  castle  of  Han- 
over, by  the  order  of  the  elector  Er- 
nest Augtistus,  because  he  had  oflTered  to 
assist  the  princess  Sophia  Dorothea  (who 
died  in  prison  at  Ahlen,  1726)  in  her  pro- 
jected flight 

Koitiostein;  a  mountain-fortress,  on 
the  Elbe,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  not 
&r  from  the  frontier  of  Bohemia.  It  is 
impregnable.  A  solitaiy  mountain  of 
sandstone  rises  1400  feet  almost  perpen- 
dicularly:  the  surface  is  more  than  (f  mile 
in  circumference.  But  the  fortress  is  of 
^o  military  importance,  as  it  cannot  serve 
for  a  rallying  point  or  point  of  support  for 
an  army,  nor  impede  the  march  of  an 
enemy.  It  is  very  useful,  however,  as  a 
place  of  deposit  for  precious  articles,  for 


instance,  the  invaluable  inctures  of  the 
Dresden  gallery,  in  times  of  war.  It  can- 
not be  undermined,  nor  can  it  be  reduced 
by  cutting  off  its  supplies,  as  the  small 
garrison  necessary  to  hold  it,  can  raise 
grain  enough  for  their  subsistence  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  There  is  a  well 
1172  feet  deep.  About  600  people  reado 
on  the  top.  The  cannon  of  the  fortress 
command  the  town  below  it  on  the  river 
Elbe.    The  Lilienstein  (q.  v.)  is  opposite. 

Kopeck  ;  a  Russian  coin.  (See  Copeck, 
and  Cijin.] 

Kopr ;  German  for  head;  appearing  in 
many  geographical  words,  for  summit; 
also,  Afl^e. 

KoRAis.    (See  Corey,) 

Koran  (M-Koranf  i.  e.  the  Kmmi, 
which  means  originally  (he  reading,  or 
that  which  is  to  St  redd;  also  called  of 
Forkan,  because  it  is  divided  into  114 
suras  or  chapters;  also  al  Moshqf,  the 
volume;  al  Kitah,  the  book;  al  Dhikr, 
the  recollection^  is  the  religious  code  of 
the  Mohammeaans,  written  in  Arabic  by 
Mohammed.  The  parts  were  collected 
into  a  volume  by  Mohammed's  father- 
in-law  and  successor,  Abubekir.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Mohammedan  doctrine,  the 
prophet  received  the  Koran  from  the 
an^l  Gabriel,  written  upon  parchment 
mtule  of  die  skin  of  the  ram  which 
Abraham  sacrificed  in  the  room  of  his 
son  Isaac.  The  volume  was  ornamented 
with  precious  stones,  gold  and  silver,  from 
Paradise.  According  to  other  tradition8» 
Mohammed  is  said  to  have  drawn  up  the 
Koran  with  the  assistance  of  a  Persian 
Jew,  rabbi  Warada  Ebn  Nawsal,  and  a 
Nestorian  monk,  the  abbot  of  tlje  convent 
of  Addol  Kaisi,  at  Bosra,  in  Syria ;  but 
nothing  certain  is  known  respecting  these 
two  persons,  though  it  appears  beyond  a 
doubt,  less  from  the  author^  doctrines 
than  from  the  expressions,  his  tales,  and 
his  mentioning  several  prophets,  &c.,  that 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  though  he  himself  citea 
only  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Psalms.  In 
the  21st  chapter,  he  represents  the  Al> 
mighty  as  saying,  ^'I  have  promised,  in 
the  books  of  Moses  and  in  the  P6almS| 
that  my  virtuous  servants  on  earth  shall 
have  the  earth  for  their  inheritance."  A 
number  of  passages  might  be  quoted 
which  prove  his  knowledge  of  the  whole 
Bible ;  and  not  only  was  he  acquainted 
with  the  religious  systems  of  the  Jews 
and  Christians,  but  also  with  those  of  the 
Sabseans  and  Magians,  from  all  of  which 
he  seems  to  have  drawn  materials  which 
he  incorporated  into  a  system,  afler  the 
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idea  of  establiahiug  a  religion  in  his  coun- 
tiy.  where  numberless  sects  of  pagans, 
Jews,  Christians,  Saboeans  and  Magians 
e3d8ted,  had  risen  in  his  mind.  He  U?ed, 
as  18  well  known,  much  in  solinide, 
where  he  doubtless  meditated  on  his.doc- 
trine,  and  the  great  mission  which  he 
thoufl^t  himself  ^dled  upon  to  accomplish. 
He  does  not  reject  the  doctrines  of  any 
sect,  but  takes  from  all.  He  asserts  that 
he  wishes  to  restore  the  true  &ith  to  its 
purity.  The  unity  of  God  is  his  fundamen- 
tal doctrine,  which  is  cleariy  laid  down  in 
the  fi^bol  of  the  Moslem— *<  God  is  God, 
and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet"  The 
imity  of  God  is  the  very  aim  of  his  mis- 
sion, aady  according  to  him,  had  been  the 
essence  and  the  basis  of  all  true  religion, 
with  which  ceremonies  and  customs  were 
only  accidentally  connected.  Thus  he 
says,  in  the  lltb  chapter  of  the  Koran, 
^We  make  no  difierence  between  that 
which  God  has  taught  us,  and  that  which 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Ishmael,  the  twelve 
tribes,  Moses  and  Jesus  have  learned  from 
the  Lord.  We  believe  in  God,  and  are 
Moslem."  And,  in  the  4th  chapter,  it  is 
said,  **  God  commands  thee  to  receive  the 
reli^n  which  he  prescribed  to  Noah, 
which  he  has  revealed  unto  thee,  and 
which  he  imparted  to  Abmhara,  Moses 
and  Jesus."  Who  can  say  whether  it  was 
the  desire  of  establishinff  pure  monotheism 
in  his  country,  or  ambidon,  which  led 
him  to  call  himself  a  prophet?  But 
even  in  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  his 
inspirations,  we  may  discern  an  endeavor 
not  to  deviate  firom  ideas  already  adopted, 
or,  at  least,  the  evidence  of  his  being 
strongly  influenced  by  them.  He  pro- 
fessed to  have  nocturnal  intercourse  with 
the  angel  Gabriel,  who  brought  him  the 
Koran  precisely  as  it  stands,  verse  for 
verse,  chapter  for  chapter,  from  heaven. 
In  the  doctrine  of  the  Magians,  the  ansel 
Gabriel  is  the  angel  of  revelation.  iSe- 
ndes  the  Amdamental  doctrine  of  the 
tmity  of  God,  the  Koran  establishes  sev- 
eral other  articles  of  fiiith.  Thus,  in 
chapters  4, 6,  7  and  48,  the  doctrine  of 
good  and  bad  angels  is  set  forth,  which 
was  general  with  the  Arabians  before 
Mohimimed.  Mohanmied  returns  most 
frequently  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  last  judgment  The  way  in 
which  he  endeavors  to  set  it  forth  has 
much  similarity  with  that  of  St  Paul. 
He  even  borrows  expressions  from  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures^  when  he 
flpeaks  of  the  last  judgment  In  chapter 
4^  it  is  said,  ^  When  Sie  trumpet  sounds 
tbe  second  time,  they  shall  rise  quickly 


from  the  graves  to  amiear  before  God  f 
and  further,  **  A  sound  of  tlie  tnimpet  of 
judgment  will  assemble  all  men  before 
my  throne,  and  every  one  shall  there  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  his  deeds."  In  re- 
sard  to  the  form  of  the  last  judgment, 
Mohammed  followed  the  doctrines  of  the 
Jews  and  Magians ;  for  instance,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  narrow  bridge  Al-Sirat  (q.  v.]^ 
the  book  in  which  all  the  actions  of  men 
are  set  down,  and  the  scale  in  which  they 
are  weighed.  Mohammed's  paradise,  too, 
is  quite  Jewish  and  Macian.  Another 
dogma  is  set  forth  in  the  Koran,  yet  not 
explicitly,  that  of  the  unchangeable  de- 
crees of  God.  Mohammed  used  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  with  great  suc- 
cess, to  infuse  into  his  adherents  undaunt- 
ed courage,  which  elevated  them  above 
all  perils.  Probably  he  adopted,  in  tfaos 
case,  views  already  widely  spread.  With 
the  Saboeans,  the  belief  in  predestinatbn 
was  firmly  established,  and  founded  on 
the  unchangeable  course  of  the  stars,  aad 
their  influence  upon  the  life  and  actions 
of  men  and  the  course  of  events.  With 
the  Magians  this  doctrine  followed  from 
their  system  of  the  ^od  and  evil  princi- 
ples, and  probably  it  had  passed  from 
both  te  the  Arabians.  In  regard  to  re- 
ligious exercises,  too,  Mohammed  adopted 
such  as  he  found,  giving  more  univeisali- 
ty  and  precision  to  those  which  were 
vague.  The  Koran  prescribes  prayer, 
&8ting,  alms,  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
The  first  includes  every  thing  rela^g  to 
the  purifications  and  ablutions,  1^  Wfich 
the  faithful  prepares  himself  for  prayer. 
Mohammed  considered  this  exarcise  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Wnen  the 
Tayesites  sent  an  embassy  to  the  prophet 
to  reouest  him  to  absolve  them  m>m  the 
troublesome  observance  of  this  exercise, 
his  answer  was,  *' Religion  is  nothing 
without  prayer."  In  anoUier  passage  he 
calls  prayer  the  **  key  to  paradise."  He 
surpassed  the  severity  of  tne  rabbis,  and 
prescribed  prayer  five  times  a  day,  with 
the  face  turned  tovrards  Mecca.  Turning 
the  foce,  during  prayer,  toward  a  certain 
point,  is  a  common  custom  with  Orientals. 
It  was  particularly  so  vrith  the  Jevra,  Ssr 
bseans  and  Magians,  who  call  the  point 
to  which  they  turn  kdia.  In  the  begm- 
ning,  Mohammed  adopted  the  same  hbla 
with  the  Jews,  i.  e.  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
In  the  second  year,  he  chanced  the  lubla 
to  Mecca.  The  way  which  he  fyescribed 
for  calling  the  people  to  prayer  was  at 
fust  that  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  but 
he  afierwards  adopted  another.  To  give 
alms,  was  dways  a  particular  tiait  of^tiie 
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Ajubians,  but  Mohammed  made  it  oblign- 
tory.  The  pilgrimage,  or  something  simi- 
lar, bad  existM  wim  most  sects  before 
him.  In  respect  to  the  civil  laws,  relating 
to  polygamy,  divorce,  inheritance,  &c., 
Monammed  followed,  step  for  step,  the 
laws  of  Moses  and  the  decisions  of  the 
rabbia,  only  adapting  them  to  the  cus- 
toms and  prejudices  of  his  countrymen. 
As  for  the  propagation  of  his  religion, 
Mohammed  only  requires  from  converts 
the  pronunciation  of  the  words  of  his  fun- 
damental doctrine ;  he  enjoins  no  abjura- 
tion, no  violent  separation  from  a  former 
faith.  To  the  Jews  he  says,  that  he  only 
comes  to  restore  the  fiiith  of  their  &- 
thens  in  its  purity;  to  the  Christians, 
that  Jesus  is  the  best  of  prophets,  and 
soBTietimes  he  wishes  to  pass  with  them  as 
the  Paraclete.  Excepting  the  worship  of 
idols,  whieh  was  positively  against  hib 
fuadaraeiftal  doctrines,  he  attacks  few  old 
cuEtoms ;  and,  though  he  prohibits  the  use 
of  inebriating  liqu(HB,and  requires  fasting, 
yet  he  says,  **  God  intended  that  his  religion 
should  be  easy,  else,  as  he  well  knew,  you 
would  only  become  hypocrites" — a  senti- 
ment probably  caused  by  the  state  of  the 
Christian  dod  Jewish  sects,  with  which  he 
was  acquainted.  The  description  of  his 
paradise  is  voluptuous  and  glowing.  The 
language  of  the  Koran  is  considered  the 
puivst  Arabic,  and  contains  such  charms 
of  style  and  poetic  beauties,  that  it  remains 
inimitable.  Its  moral  precepts  are  pure. 
A  man  who  should  observe  them  strictly, 
woul^  lead  a  virtuous  life.  **  From  the 
Atkuiiic  to  the  Ganges,**  says  Gibbon,  **  the 
Koran  ]|  acknowledged  as  the  funda- 
mental code,  not  only  of  theology,  but  of 
civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence ;  and  the 
iaws  which  reguute  the  actions  and  the 
property  of  mankind,  are  guarded  by  the 
infallible  and  immutable  sanction  of  the 
will  of  God.**  The  Koran  repeatedly  en- 
joms  belief  in  one  God,  and  implicit  obe- 
dience towards  him,  charity,  mildness, 
abstinence  from  spirituous  liquors,  tolera- 
tion, and  ascribes  particular  merit  to  death 
in  the  cause  of  relimon.  It  is  about 
e€|uai  in  size  to  the  New  Testament.  It 
differs  greatiy  from  the  Bible  by  forming 
one  whole,  instead  of  being  a  collection  of 
very  diffiirent  books,  ubconnected  with 
each  other.  The  divisions  sometimes 
have  strange  inscriptions.  Many  elevated 
passages  adorn  the  Koran,  but  it  often 
oecomesjedious  by  its  repetitions.  The 
Koran  is  didly  read  once  through  in  the 
mosques  df*  the  sultan  and  the  adjoining 
chapels.  (See  Jirfam,  and  Mohammed,) 
It  was  first  printed   by   Alex.  Pagani- 


nus  BrixiensiB,  at  Venice,  acoordin?  to 
some  about  1509,  according  to  others 
in  1518,  or  as  late  as  1530.  In  Tkesei 
Ambr.  Mnmrnm  hutrod.  vn  Chtddaic,  Un- 
gvam  (Pavia,  1539),  diis  edition  is  men> 
tioned,  and  a  passage  cited,  with  reference 
to  the  sheet  and  the  page ;  it  has,  there- 
fore,  certainly  existed,  but  no  copy  is  to  be 
found  in  any  library.  The  earliest  edition, 
at  present  known,  is  by  Abr.  Hinkelmann 
(Hamb.,  1694, 4to.];  another,  with  a  Latin 
translation  (Padua,  1696,  foL) ;  still  another 
was  published  by  order  of  Catharine  11,  by 
Mollah  Usman  Ismael  (Petersburg,  1787, 
small  folio;  new  edition,  1790  and  1793; 
reprinted,  Kasan,  1809,  f(A, ;  snotlrer  ed^ 
Kasan,  1803,  large  4toJ ;  Latin  translatioas 
after  that  of  Robertus  Retinensis  ( Ketenen- 
sis)  (Bale,  1543,  foL ;  new  ed.,  Zurich,  1550, 
fol.J;  one  also  by  Reineccius(Leip6ic,1721^ 
an  Italian  translation,  made  after  the  Latin 
(Venice,  1547,  4to.);  French  translations 
by  And.  du  Ryer  (Paris,  1649;  Leyden, 
1672,  12mo.,  and  the  Hague,  1683  or 
1684,  13mo.),  vrith  the  introduction  br 
Sales,  (2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1770  or  1775, 
12mo.);  by  Savary,  (Paris,  1782, 2  vols. ; 
new  ed.,  Amst,  1786, 2  vols. ;  and  Paris, 
1796  (an  VII) ;  English  versions,  by  Sale 
(London,  1734,  4to.,  1764,  1801,  and 
1812.)  The  edition  of  London  (1649, 
4to. ;  new  edition,  1688)  is  merely  trans- 
lated from  the  French  translation  of  Du 
Ryer ;  German  translation  by  Sch waiter 
(Nuremberg,  1616;  2d  edit,  1623).  Tlie 
Italian  translation  has  been  followed  in 
that  of  Megeriin  (Frankfi>rt  on  the 
Maine,  1772|,  that  of  Boysen  (Halle, 
1775),  and  that  of  Augusti  (Weissen- 
fels  and  Leipaic,  1798).  A  Dutch  trans^ 
lation  of  the  Koran  appeared  at  Hamburg 
(1641),  (after  SchweiggeHs  German  Koran^ 
and  another  by  Glazemaker  (Rotterdam, 
1696J.  A  voccundariwn  of  the  Koran  was 
pubhshed  by  Willimet  and  Nodockum 
oot  Foorkan  (Calcutta,  1811,  4to.) 

KoRNACH,  in  the  Elast  Indies ;  an  ele- 
phant driver  and  keeper. 

K^RNER,  Theodore;  a  German  poet, 
particulariy  celebrated  for  the  spirited 
poems  which  he  composed  in  the  cam- 
paiffn  against  Napoleon  (1813),  in  which 
he  fell.  He  was  bom  in  1791.  His  father 
often  received  Schiller  and  G6the  in  his 
house  at  Dresden.  K6mer  first  studied 
mining  at  Freyburg.  In  1810,  he  went  to 
the  university  of  Leipsic,  where  his  ardent 
temperament  led  him  into  acts  of  impru- 
dence, which  obliged  him  to  leave  Leip- 
sic He  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  vntite 
several  drama&  In  1813,  when  all  Ger- 
many took  up  arms  against  Napoleon 
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Kdrner  served  in  the  corps  of  Liitzow,  a 
Prussian  officer.  In  the  battle  of  Kitzen, 
he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  head, 
but  recovered  during  the  armistice,  and, 
Aug.  26, 1813,  fell  on  the  field  of  batde, 
pierced  by  a  balL  An  hour  before,  he 
had  finished  his  famous  song,  the  Address 
to  his  Sword,  and  read  it  to  his  comrades. 
An  iron  monument  shows  the  place  where 
he  rests  under  an  oak  tree,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  W6bbelin,  in  Mecklenbuj*?.  His 
father  has  published  32  of  his  war  songs, 
under  the  title  Leier  und  Schwert — Lyre 
ond  Sword  (Berlin,  6th  edition,1824).  Many 
of  these  poems  have  been  set  to  music  by 
Weber,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  unique. 
They  have  all  become  national  in  Ger- 
many. Komer's  father  also  published  his 
other  works. 

Kosciusko,  Thaddeus,  the  last  general- 
iasinK)  of  the  repubUc  of  Poland,  one  of 
the  noblest  characters  of  his  age,  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  and  noble,  though 
not  rich  family,  in  Lithuania,  and  was- 
bom  in  1756.  He  was  educated  in  the 
military  school  at  Warsaw.  The  prince 
Adam  Czartoriski,  perceiving  his  talents 
and  industry,  made  him  second  lieutenant 
in  the  corps  of  cadets,  and  sent  him,  at  his 
own  expense,  to  France,  where  he  studied 
<lrawing  and  the  mihtary  art.  After  his 
return,  he  was  made  captain.  But  the 
consequences  of  an  unhappy  passion  for 
I  he  daughter  of  Sosnowski,  marshal  of 
Lithuania  (who  was  afterwards  manried 
to  the  prince  Jos.  Lubomirski],  obliged 
him  to  leave  Poland.  SoHtary  studies, 
pardcularly  in  history  and  mathematics, 
and  an  elevated  character,  prepared  him 
for  the  struggle  for  freedom,  in  which  he 
engaged  under  Washington,  who  made 
him  his  aid.  He  distinguished  himself 
pardcularly  at  the  siege  of  Ninety-Six, 
and  was  very  highly  esteemed  by  the  ar- 
my and  the  commander-in-chief.  He 
and  Lafavette  were  the  only  foreigners 
admitted  mto  the  Cincinnati.  Kosciusko 
received  the  rank  of  general,  and,  m 
1786,  returned  to  Poland.  When  the 
Polish  army  was  formed  (1789),  tlie  diet 
appointed  him  a  major-general.  He 
declared  himself  for  the  constitution  of 
May  3,  1791,  and  served  under  prince 
Joseph  Poniatowski.  In  the  campaign  of 
1792,  he  distinguished  himself  against  the 
Russians  at  Zieleneck  and  Dubienka.  At 
the  latter  place,  under  cover  of  some 
worics  which  he  had  thi'own  up  in  the 
course  of  24  hours,  he  repulsed,  with 
4000  men,  three  successive  attacks  of 
18,000  Russians,  who  prevailed  only  afler 
the  loss  of  4000  men.    Kosciusko  retired 
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without  having  suffered  severely.  When 
king  Stanislaus  submitted  to  Catharine, 
he,  with  16  other  officers,  lefl  the  army, 
and  was,  therefore,  obhged  to  retire  from 
Poland.  He  went  to  Leipsic  ;  and  the 
legislative  assembly  of  France,  at  this 
time,  gave  him  the  rights  of  a  French  citi- 
zen. The  Poles  becoming  impatient  under 
the  oppression  of  Russia,  some  of  Koscius-  \ 
ko's  mends  in  Warsaw  determined  to  make 
an  effort  for  the  liberation  of  their  country. 
They  chose  Kosciusko  their  general,  and 
made  him  acquainted  with  their  plans. 
He  imparted  them  to  the  counts  Ignatius 
Potocki  and  Kolontai  in  Dresden,  who 
thought  the  enterprise  inj  udicious.  Kosci- 
usko, however,  went  to  tlie  frontier,  and 
sent  general  Zajonczeck  and  general 
Dzialynaki  into  the  Russian  provinces  of 
Poland,  to  prepare  every  thing  in  silence. 
But  when  the  Polish  army  was  merged, 
in  part,  in  the  Russian,  and  the  remainder 
reduced  to  15,000  men,  the  insurrection 
broke  out  before  the  time  fixed  on.  In 
Posen,  Madalinski  forcibly  opposed  the 
dissolution  of  his  regiment  All  now  flew 
to  arms;  the  Russian  garrison  was  im- 
mediately expelled  from  Cracow.  Just 
at  this  moment,  Kosciusko  entered  the 
city.  The  citizens  now  formed  the  act 
of  confederation  of  Cracow  (March  24, 
1794),  and  Kosciusko,  at  tlieir  head,  call- 
ed upon  the  Poles  to  restore  the  consti- 
tution of  May  3.  Kosciusko  then  ad- 
vanced to  meet  the  Russian  forces. 
Witiiout  artillery,  at  the  head  of  only  4000 
men,  part  of  whom  were  armed  only  witli 
scythes  and  pikes,  he  defeated  12,000 
Russians  at  Raclawice  (April  4,  1794). 
His  army  was  now  increased  to  9000  men, 
and  he  formed  a  junction  with  general 
Grochowski.  In  the'  mean  time,  the  Rus- 
sian garrisons  of  W^arsaw  and  Wilna  had 
been  put  to  death,  or  made  prisoners. 
Kosciusko  checked  the  outbreak  of  popu- 
lar fury,  sent  troops  against  Volhynia,  and 
organized  the  government  at  Warsaw. 
He  marched  out  of  the  city,  with  13,000 
men,  to  oppose  17,000  Russians  and  Prus- 
sians, attacked  them  at  Szezekocini  June 
6,  but  was  defeated  afler  an  obstinate  con- 
ffict  He  retreated  to  his  entrenched 
camp  before  Warsaw.  The  Prussians 
took  Cracow.  Disturbances  broke  out,  in 
consequence,  in  Warsaw,  June  28.  The 
people  murdered  a  part  of  the  prisonerB, 
and  hung  some  Poles  who  were  coun«r!ed 
with  the  Russians.  But  Kosciusko  pun- 
ished the  guilty,  and  restored  order.  The 
king  of  masia  now  formed  a  junction 
with  the  Russians,  and  besieged  Warsaw 
^ith  60,000  men.    Kosciusko,  however 
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kept  up  the  courage  of  his  countrymen. 
Aner  two  months  of  bloody  fighting,  he 
repelled^  with  10,000  men,  a  general  as- 
sault All  Great  Poland  now  rose,  untler 
Dombrowski,  against  the  Prussians.  This 
circumstance,  togetiier  with  the  loss  of  a 
body  of  artillery,  compelled  the  king  of 
Pixiasia  to  raise  the  siegje  of  Warsaw. 
Thus  this  bold  general,  with  an  army  of 
20,000  regular  troofjs  and  40,000  armed 
peaaantss  mainlained  himself  against  four 
hostile  annies,  amounting  together  to 
150,000  men.  His  great  power  consisted 
in  the  confidence  which  his  fellow  citi- 
zens reposed  in  him.  The  nephew  of  the 
king,  once  his  general,  served  under  him. 
Kosciusko  had  unlimited  |M>wer  in  the 
republic,  but  he  displayed  the  integrity  of 
Washington  and  the  activity  of  Ctesar. 
He  attended  to  pit>curin^  supplies,  super- 
intended the  raising  and  payment  of 
money,  and  prevented  plundering  and 
fi^aud,  and  was  equally  active  in  the  coun- 
cil and  the  field.  His  days  and  nights, 
all  his  powers  were  devoted  to  his  (x>un- 
try.  He  secured  the  administration  of 
justice,  abolished  bondage,  and  finally  re- 
store to  the  nation.  May  29,  in  the  su- 
preme national  council  which  he  estab- 
lished, the  great  power  which  hiid  been 
delegated  to  him.  Cathtu-iue  at  length 
decided  the  contest  by  an  overwhelming 
superiority  of  numbers.  SuwarofiTdefeat- 
ed  the  Poles  under  Sierakowski  at  Brzec, 
in  Volhynia,  September  18  arjd  19.  Rep- 
nin  peneUrated  through  Lithuania,  au<l 
formed  a  union  with  Suwarofif;  general 
Fersen  was  to  support  them  >vitli  12,000 
men.  To  prevent  this,  Kosciusko  march- 
ed from  Warsaw  with  21,000  meu.  Po- 
ninski  was  to  have  suf>ported  him  with 
his  division  ;  but  the  Russians  intercepted 
the  messenger.  The  united  Russian  ar- 
mies under  Person  attacked  the  Poles,  who 
were  not  more  than  one  tliird  as  strting  as 
the  Russians,  October  10,  at  Macziewice 
(about  50  miles  from  Warsaw) ;  they  were 
three  times  repulsed,  but,  on  the  fourth 
attack,  they  broke  through  the  Polish  lines. 
Kosciusko  fell  from  his  horse  covered 
with  wounds,  exclaiming,  *'  Puds  Polo- 
nuEj^  and  was  made  prisoner  by  the  ene- 
my. In  losing  him,  his  countiy  lost  all. 
Suworoff  stormed  Praga  November  4; 
Warsaw  capiuilated  on  the  9th  ;  Mada- 
linski  left  Great  Poland  ;  an  Ausuian 
armv  appeared  before  Lublin.  But  the 
noble  efforts  of  the  coiujuered  had  awaken- 
ed the  regard  of  Europe  towards  the  un- 
happy country,  and  ihe  dearest  hopes  of 
the  nation^— the  restoration  of  their  mon- 
archy, with  a  free  constitution — ^found  a 


powerful  support  in  public  opinion.  Cath- 
arine caused  the  hero  and  nis  noble  col- 
leagues, who  were  prisoners  of  war,  to  be 
thrown  into  a  state-prison.  Paul  I  gave 
them  their  liberty,  and  distinguished  Kos- 
ciusko by  marks  of  his  esteem.  lie  pre- 
sented his  own  sword  to  the  general,  who 
declined  it  with  these  words — ^^  I  no 
longer  need  a  swonl,  since  I  have  no 
longer  a  country."  To  the  day  of  his 
death,  he  never  again  wore  a  sword. 
Paul  then  presented  him  with  1500  peas- 
ants, and  his  friend  Niemcewicz,  the  ^oet, 
with  1000.  When  on  the  Russian  iron- 
tier,  Kosciusko  declined  this  pre.seut  by  a 
letter.  He  and  his  friend  now  went  by  the 
way  of  France  and  London,  where  Kos- 
ciusko was  treated  with  distinction,  to 
America  (1797).  His  fortune  was  very 
small.  On  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try after  the  war  of  the  revolution,  he  had 
receive<l  a  pension  from  America,  and  he 
now  found  there  such  a  reception  as  he 
deserved.  In  1798,  he  went  to  France.  His 
countrymen  in  the  Itidian  army  presented 
to  him  tlie  sabre  of  John  Sobieski,  which 
had  been  found  (1799)  at  Loretto.  Na{x>- 
leon  afterwards  formed  the  plan  of  restor- 
ing Poland  to  its  place  among  the  nations^ 
and  thus,  at  the  same  time,  injuring  Russia 
and  extending  his  own  [x>wer  over  the 
e^t  of  Europe.  But  Kosciusko  would 
take  no  part  in  this  struggle,  which  was 
conducteid  by  Dombrowski,  in  1807  and 
1808,  lieing  prevented  less  by  ill  health 
than  by  having  given  his  word  to  Paul  I 
never  to  serve  against  the  Russians.  To 
Napoleon's  pro|>osals  he  answered,  that 
^  he  would  exert  himself  in  the  cause  of 
Poland,  when  he  saw  the  country  pos- 
sessed of  its  ancient  territories,  and  having 
a  free  constitution."  Fouch^  tried  every 
means  to  carry  him  to  Poland.  An  appeal 
to  the  Poles,  which  appeared  under  his 
nanje  in  the  MomUur  of  November  1, 
1806,  he  declared  to  be  spurious.  Hay- 
ing purchased  an  estate  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Fontainebleau,.  he  lived  there 
in  retirement  until  1814.  April  9, 1814, 
he  wrote  to  the  emperor  Alexander  to 
aslcofhim  an  amnesty  for  the  Poles  in 
foreign  lands,  and  to  request  him  to  be- 
come king  of  Poland,  and  to  give  to  the 
country  a  free  constitution,  like  that  of 
England.  In  1815,  he  travelled  with  lord 
Stewart  to  Italy,  and,  in  1816,  he  settled 
at  Soleure.  In  1817,  he  abolished  slaveiT 
on  his  estate  of  Siecnowicze,  in  Poland. 
He  afierwards  lived  in  retirement,  enjoy- 
ine  the  society  of  a  few  friends.  Agri- 
culture was  his  favorite  occupation.  A 
fall  with  his  horse  from  a  precipice^  not 
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fer  from  Vevay,  occasioned  liis  death,  Qct 
16, 1817,  at  Soleure.  He  was  never  mar- 
ried. In  1818,  prince  Jablonowski,  at  the 
expense  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  re- 
moved his  body,  which,  at  the  request  of 
the  senate,  the  emperor  allowed  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  tomb  of  the  kings  at  Cra- 
cow. A  monument  was  also  erected  to 
his  memory,  and  the  women  of  Poland 
went  into  mourning  for  his  losa 

KosjEOARTEN,  Louis  Thcobul,  a  poet 
and  preacher,  was  bom  Feb.  1,  175o,  at 
GrevesmCihIen,  a  small  town  of  Mecklen- 
burg, studied  at  Greifswald,  was  for  a  long 
time  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  nobleman 
in  Pomerania,  became,  in  1793,  a  preach- 
er at  Altenkirchen,  in  the  island  of  Rugen, 
and  was  made,  in  179!),  doctor  of  theolo-  , 
fy.  Upon  this  patriarchal  island  he  lived 
m  the  enjoyment  of  nature,  his  family, 
poetry,  literature,  and  in  a  faithful  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  office,  a  num- 
ber of  happy  years,  till  be  received,  in 
1807,  an  invitation  to  a  professorship  at 
Greifswald.  He  died  there,  Oct  26, 1818, 
rector  of  the  university,  in  the  Gist  year 
of  his  a^.  The  fruits  of  bis  leisure 
hours — his  romances,  fur  instance,  Ida  wm 
PUasen  (2  vols.) ;  his  rlia|)Bodies,  his  le- 
gends, his  epic-idylic  poems  JuJamde,  and 
3ie  Inselfahri ;  his  iMitriptic  songs ;  several 
translations,  of  which  Richardson's  Claris- 
sa is  the  most  distinguished — have  obtained 
fer  him  no  mean  rank  in  Grerman  litera- 
ture. His  muse,  oflen  full  of  natural 
power  and  fire,  frequently,  runs  into  bom- 
oast  and  prolixity.  His  collected  poems 
appeared  at  Grei&wald,  1834,  in  twelve 
▼otumea 

KosLOFF,  Iwan,  a  Rusaan  nobleman, 
bom  about  1780,  passed  his  youth  in  the 
great  world.  In  the  social  circles  of  the 
nobles  of  Moscow  and  Sl  Petersburg,  be 
led  an  animated  rather  than  a  busy  life. 
His  genius  was  not  as  yet  awakened  ; 
still  h^  loved  literature,  was  master  of  the 
Fren<^band  Italian  languages,  and  familiar 
with  their  classics.  But  h6  had  recourse 
to  these  studies  only  when  in  want  of  oc- 
cupation, and  to  recmitliis  mind  exhaust- 
ed by  dissipation.  His  activity  was  mainly 
devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world  and 
the  care  of  his  family.  When  about  40 
years  old,  be  was  attacked  with  a  severe 
sickness,  which  deprived  him  of  the  use 
of  his  feet  Removed  thus  at  once  from 
the  company  which  he  loved,  loneliness 
compelled  him  to  seek  in  himself  an  in- 
demnification for  the  loss  of  worldly 
pleasure.  This  stroke  did  not  prostrate 
mm :  on  the  contrary,  his  mind  took  a 
higher  flight    He  became  a  poet    The 


ideal  world  which  he  now  inhabited  in- 
demnified him  fully  for  the  reality  of 
which  he  was  deprived.  Upon  his  bed 
of  pain,  he  learnt  to  know  himself,  and  dis- 
covered in  himself  a  talent  hitherto  un- 
known to  him.  In  a  short  time,  he  made 
himself  familiar  with  the  English  lan- 
guage and  literature.  Yet  a  more  severe 
trial  awaited  him :  he  lost  his  sight  This 
misfortune  did  not  depress  his  courage: 
on  the  contrary,  he  made  it  a  means  of 
moral  and  spiritual  elevation.  With  his 
blindness  hurst  forth  his  poetic  spirit  He 
soOn  commenced  the  study  of  the  Ger- 
man language,  and  made  himself  acquaint- 
ed with  the  classical  poetry  of  Germany. 
Since  then  KoslofiThas  lived  in  the  world 
of  recollection  and  of  fancy.  He  is  en- 
dowed with  an  extraordinaiy  memoiy,  and 
retains  every  thing  which  he  learns.  He 
writes  poetical  epistles  to  his  fiiends,  who 
gather  around  him,  not  to  cheer  him,  but 
to  delight  themselves  with  his  conversa- 
tion. That  providence  which  veiled  his 
eyes,  said  to  his  soul,  "  Let  there  be  light" 
His  conversation  is  rich  and  full  of  spirit 
Notwithstanding  the  trifling  character 
of  his  eariy  life,  he  takes  a  lively  in- 
terest in  all  that  is  noble,  great  and  manly. 
Koslofif  has  made  some  very  good  trans- 
lations from  English  and  Italian  poetry. 
His  Monk,  in  poetic  power,  reminds  one 
of  Byron's  Giaour,  nis  translation  of  the 
Bride  of  Abydos  was  published  at  St  Pe- 
tersburg, 1826.  KoslofT  has  of  lato  been  ^ 
employed  on  a  great  work,  the  materi- 
als of  which  are  taken  from  Rnssian  his- 
toiy,  in  th^  time  of  the  empress  Anne. 

koTTAH  (Sanscrit,  for  dwMng)i  the 
ending  of  a  great  number  of  Hindoo  eeo- 
graphkal  names,  like  the  German  Mem 
(q.  V.)  and  the  English  ham.  (q.  v.) 

KoTZGBUE,  AuffustuB  Fredcric  Ferdi- 
nand von,  a  proline  German  writer,  was 
born  May  3,  1761,  at  Weimar.  At  the 
ase  of  16  years,  he  entered  the  univernty 
of  Jena,  where  his  inclination  for  the  dra- 
ma, already  awakened  at  Weimar  by  the 
celebrated  company  of  players  in  that 
city,  wos  confirmed  by  his  connexion 
with  a  private  theatre.  The  marriage  of 
his  sister  to  a  gentleman  of  Duisburg  in- 
duced him  to  enter  the  university,  then  at 
that  place;  but,  in  1779,  he  returned  to 
Jena,  and  studied  law ;  without,  however, 
ceasing  to  compose  for  the  theatre.  On 
leaving  the  university,  he  was  admitted  a 
lawyer.  He  imitated  Schiller,  Gothe, 
Wieland,  Hermes,  Brandes  and  Museeus. 
In  1781,  he  went  to  St  Petersburg,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Prussian  minister  at 
that  court,  and  became  secretary  to  the  gor- 
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emor-genemi,  Von  Bawr,  who  died  two 
years  luterwards.  He  had,  however,  recom- 
mended Kotzebue  to  the  empress,  and  she 
became  his  patroness.    He  was  finally  ap- 

Einted  president  of  the  government  of 
dionia,  and,  as  such^  was  ennobled  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  he  wrote  his  work 
Qn  Nobility,  in  which  he  defeiKied  this 
insd^tion,  after  having  often  attacked  it 
88  a  poet  In  1790,  on  a  journey  to  Pyr- 
mont,  he  published  his  notorious  Doctor 
Bahrdtwith  the  Iron  Forehead,  under  the 
name  of  Kmgge,  by  which  he  sunk  greatly 
in  the  public  esteem.  In  1795,  he  retired 
to  a  country  place  about  35  miles  from 
Narva,  in  E&honia,  but  soon  after  removed 
to  Weimar,  with  a  pension  of  1000  guil- 
ders, and  again  returned  to  PeterslMiiig, 
where  his  sons  were  educated  in  the  im- 
perial military  school.  Although  he  had 
a  passport,  yet,  on  his  arrival  at  the  fron- 
tiere,  he  was  arrested,  and  sent  to  Siberia, 
without  learning  the  reason.  A  small 
drama  of  his,  an  indirect  -eulogy  of  Paul 
I,  was  translated  into  Russian,  and  laid,  in 
manuscript,  before  the  emperor,  who  was 
so  delighted  with  it,  that  he  recalled  Kot- 
zebue, and  took  him  into  favor.  After 
the  death  of  this  emperor,  he  again  went 
to  Grermany.  In  lo03,  he  was  chosen 
member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  of 
Beriin, — ^by  what  intrigues  we  do  not 
know, — and,  with  Merkel,  formed  a  party 
against  Gotfae  and  Schlegel,  in  which 
contest  the  latter,  of  course,  were  much 
superior.  In  1806,  he  went  acain  to  Rus- 
sia, to  avoid  the  French,  and  Uved,  from 
1807,  on  his  estate  Scb  waitze,  in  Esthonia, 
never  ceasing  to  write  against  Napoleon. 
In  1813,  as  counsellor  of  state,  he  follow- 
ed the  Russian  head  quarters,  constantly 
writing  to  excite  the  nations  against  Na- 
pK>leon,  and  published,  in  Berlin,  the  Rus- 
sian-German National  Gazette  (VoUu- 
Uatt),  In  1814,  he  produced  a  venr  poor 
bistonr  of  the  German  empire.  He  had 
alrBady  proved  himself  totally  unfit  for  a 
historian  by  his  Eariy  History  of  Prussia 
(Riga,  1809).  In  1817,  he  received  a  sal- 
air  of  15,000  roubles,  with  directions  to  re- 
nde  in  Grermany,  and  to  report  upon  lite- 
rature and  public  opinion.  Kotzebue, 
who,  durmg  the  whole  campaign,  had 
written  in  favor  of  the  Russians,  even  at 
the  expense  of  his  native  countiy,  was 
now  considered  by  most  Grermans  as  a 
spy.  He  established  the  Literary  Weekly 
Paper,  in  which  he  passed  judgment  on 
the  publications  of  the  day,  and  advanced 
political  opinions  equally  dishonorable 
and  obnoxious  to  Germany,  ridiculing 
every  attempt  at  liberal  institutions.    The 


state  of  things  before  the  French  revolution 
was  his  standard  of  perfection.  Kotze- 
bue was  regarded  with  aversion  by  the 
liberal  party  in  Germany,  as  an  enemy  to 
the  freedom  of  his  country ;  and  among  the 
voung  and  ardent,  his  ridicule  of  their  no- 
blest sentiments  and  most  cherished  hopes 
awakened  bitter  hatred.  This  feeling 
was  so  strong  in  the  case  of  a  young  en- 
thusiast named  Sand  (q.  v.),  that  he  form- 
ed the  plan  of  putting  Kotzebue  to  death, 
as  the  enemy  of  his  country,  and  delib- 
erately murdered  him,  March  23»  1819, 
after  which  he  immediately  gave  himself 
up  to  justice.  Kotzebue  was  three  times 
married,  and  left  l3  children.  His  best 
productions  are  his  comedies,  which  seem 
to  be  much  more  popular  with  foreigners 
than  with  Germans.  A  sickly  sentimen- 
tality in  his  graver  dramas,  and  tlic  insi- 
pidity of  his  comedies,  are  seldom  redeem- 
ed by  higher  excellences.  He  wrote  38 
dramas.  As  a  historian,  he  deserves  to 
be  mentioned  only  for  a  few  documents 
reprinted  in  his'  Prussian  Histoiy. 

Kotzebue,  Otto  von ;  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding ;  captain  in  the  Russian  navy.  He 
served  asmidshipnum  under  Krusenstem 
(q.  V.)  on  his  voyage  round  the  world;  In 
1814,  he  himself  made  a  voyage  round 
the  world,  at  the  expense  of*^ count  Ro- 
raanzoff,  ij)  the  ship  Rurik,  and  returned 
in  1818.  Ill  18^,  he  undertook  a  tliird 
voyage  round  tlie  world,  as  commander  of 
an  imperial  man-of-war,  discovered  two 
islands  in  the  South  sea,  reached  Kamt- 
schatka  in  June,  1834,  and  retumed^in  July, 
1826,  to  Cronstadt.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Von  Kotzebue's  voyages  have  been  of 
great  service  to  science.  (See  Nmt  Rnte 
um  die  fVtU  in  den  Jakren  1823^  24, 25, 
und  26,  von  Otto  von  Kotzdme  [English, 
London,  1830],  2  vols.,  Weimar  and  St, 
Petersburg,  1^.) 

KouLi  Khax.    (See  J^adir  Shah,) 

KouRD ;  strong,  robust ;  a  Persian  word. 
Hence  the  name  of  Kwdes,  Kourdes,  or 
Curdes,  and  Curdestan. 

KRAKE!>r,  Kraxen,'  or,  as  some  call  it, 
Krabben  ;  that  word,  says  Pontoppi- 
dan,  bishop  of  Bergen,  being  applied,  by 
way  of  eminence,  to  the  fish  otherwise 
called  horveriy  soe-horvenj  ancker-troU  and 
kreurfischj  "  incontestably,"  as  observes  the 
same  naturalist  (whose  description  of  it 
we  shall  give  in  a  translation  of  his  own 
words),  "the  largest  sea-monster  in  the 
world.  It  is  round,  flat,  and  full  of 
branches.  The  Norwegian  fishermea 
unanimously  afiirm,  and  without  the  least 
variation  in  their  accounts,  diat,  when  tliey 
row  out  several  miles  to  sea,  particularly 
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in  the  hot  summer  days,  and,  b^  their  at- 
uatiou  (which  they  know  by  takmga  view 
of  certain  fwints  of  land|,  expect  to  find 
80  or  100  fathoms  water,  it  often  happens 
that  they  do  not  find  above  20  or  30,  and 
sometimes  leas.  At  these  places,  they 
generallv  find  the  greatest  number  of  fish, 
especially  cod  and  ling.  Their  lines,  they 
say,  are  no  sooner  out,  than  they  may 
draw  them  up  with  the  hooks  all  fiill  of 
iRsh  ;  by  this,  they  judge  that  the  kraken 
is  at  the  bottom.  They  sav  this  creature 
causes  these  unnatural  shallows  mention- 
ed above,  and  prevents  their  sounding. 
These  the  fishermen  are  always  glad  to 
find,  looking  upon  them  as  a  tneans  of 
their  taking  abundance  of  fish.  There 
are  sometimes  20  boats  or  more  got  to- 
gether, throwioff  out  their  lines  at  a  mod- 
erate distant  from  each  other,  and  the 
only  thing  they  have  to  observe  is,  wheth- 
er the  depth  continues  the  same,  which 
they  know  by  their  lines,  or  whether  it 
prows  shallower,  by  their  seeming  to  have 
kas  water.  If  this  last  be  the  case,  they 
find  then  the  kroken  is  raising  himself 
nearer  the  surfiice,  and  then  it  is  no  time 
fi)r  them  to  stay  any  longer  ;  they  imme- 
diately leave  ott  fishing,  take  to  their  oars, 
and  get  away  as  fast  as  they  can.  When 
they  have  reached  the  usual  depth  of  the 
place,  and  find  themselves  out  of  danger, 
they  lie  upon  their  oars,  and,  in  a  few  min- 
utes after,  they  see  this  enormous  monster 
come  up  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  He 
there  shows  himself  sufiiciently,  thou^ 
his  whole  body  does  not  appear,  which,  m 
aU  likelihood,  no  human  eye  ever  beheld, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  young 
of  this  species,  which  shall  afterwards  be 
spoken  of  Its  back  or  upper  part,  which 
seems  to  be  in  appearance  about  an  Eng- 
lish mile  and  a  half  in  circumference — 
some  say  more,  but  I  choose  the  least  for 
sreater  certain^ — looks  at  first  like  a  num- 
ber of  small  islands,  surrounded  with 
something  that  floats  and  fluctuates  like 
sea-weed&  Here  and  there,  a  large  rising 
is  observed,  like  sand-banks,  on  which  va- 
rious Idnds  of  small  fishes  are  seen  con- 
tinually leaping  about,  till  they  roll  oif  in- 
to the  water  fit)m  the  sides  of  it.  At 
last,  several  bright  points  or  horns  ap- 
pear, which  ffrow  thicker  and  thicker  the 
higher  they  nse  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  sometimes  they  stand  up  as 
high  and  large  as  the  masts  of  miadle- 
sized  vessels.  It  seems  these  are  the 
creature^  arms;  and  it  is  said,  if  they  were 
to  lay  hold  of  the  biggest  man-of-war,  they 
would  pull  it  down  to  the  bottom.  After 
this  monster  has  been  on  the  sur&ce  of 
30* 


the  water  a  short  time,  it  begins  slowly  lo 
sink  again ;  and  then  the  danger  is  as  ffrsat 
as  before,  because  the  motion  of  his  anking 
causes  such  a  swell  in  the  sea,  and  such 
an  eddy  or  whirlpool,  that  it  draws  every 
thing  down  with  it"  The  arms  above 
described  are  conjecmred  to  be  tentacula, 
and  the  kraken  itself  to  be  an  enormous 
polypus.  Besides  these  arms,  <*  the  great 
Creator  has  also  given  this  creature  a 
strong  and  peculiar  scent,  which  it  can 
emit  at  certain  times,  and  by  means  of 
which  it  beguiles  and  draws  other  fish  to 
come  in  heaps  about  it."  During  many 
months,  the  kraken  is  continually  employ- 
ed in  eating;  during  many  others,  in  carry- 
ing on  the  very  last  process  which  suc- 
ceeds digestion  ;  and  this  operation  is  so 
peculiarly  agreeable  to  **the  smell  and 
taste  of  other  fishes,  that  they  gather  to- 
gether fit>m  all  parts  to  it,  and  keep  for 
that  purpose  directly  over  the  kraken :  ho 
then  opens  his  arms  or  horns,  seizes  and 
swallows  his  welcome  guests,  and  coo- 
verts  them,  after  the  due  time,  by  diges- 
tion, into  a  bait  for  other  fish  of  the  same 
kind.  I  relate  what  is  afiirmed  by  many ; 
but  I  cannot  give  so  certain  assurance  of 
this  particular  as  I  can  of  the  existence  of 
this  surprising  creature,  though  I  do  not 
find  any  thing  in  it  absolutely  contrary  to 
nature.  As  we  can  hardly  expect  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  this  enormous  sea- 
animal  alive,  I  am  the  more  concerned 
that  nobody  embraced  that  opportunity, 
which,  according  to  the  following  account, 
once  did,  and  perhaps  never  more  may 
ofiTer,  of  seeing  it  entire  when  dead.  The 
reverend  M.  Friis,  consistorial  assessor, 
minister  of  Bodoen,  in  Nordland,  and  vicar 
of  the  college  for  promoting  Christian 
knowledge,  gave  me,  at  the  latter  end  of 
last  year,  when  he  was  at  Bergen,  this  re- 
lation, which  I  deliver  again  on  his  credit. 
In  the  year  1680,  a  kraken,  perhaps  a 
young  and  careless  one,  came  into  the 
water  that  runs  between  the  rocks  and 
clifi^  in  the  parish  of  Alstahoug,  though 
the  general  custom  of  that  creature  is  to 
keep  always  several  leagues  firom  land, 
and  therefore,  of  course,  they  must  die 
there.  It  happened  that  its  extended  long 
arms  or  antennn,  which  this  creature 
seems  to  use  like  the  snail,  in  turning 
about,  caught  hold  of  some  trees  standing 
near  the  water,  which  might  eamly  have 
been  torn  up  by  the  roots ;  but,  besides 
thi&  as  it  was  found  afterwards,  he  entan- 
gled himself  in  some  openings  or  clefts  in 
Uie  rock,  and  therein  stuck  so  fasi^  and 
hunff  BO  unfortunately,  that  he  could  noc 
work  himself  out,  but  perished  and  putre- 
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fied  on  the  spot  The  carcass,  which  was 
a  long  while  decaying,  and  filled  great 
p^rt  of  the  narrow  channel,  made  it  al- 
most impassable  by  its  intolerable  stench.'' 
The  animal  seen  by  the  reverend  Donald 
Maclean,  of  Small  Isles,  and  attested  by 
him  in  a  letter  to  the  Weraerian  Natural 
History  Society  of  Edmburgh,  though  not 
quite  so  lai^  as  the  Norwegian  kniken, 
cer^nly  tends  to  confirm  a  belief  that, 
with  due  allowance  for  exaggeration,  mon- 
sters of  a  larger  size  than  philosophy  has 
dreamed  of,  really  do  exist  in  the  North- 
em  seas,  or,  in  the  well-expressed  phrase 
of  doctor  Barclay,  in  his  paper  relating  to 
this  animal,  that  there  are  '^  grounds  suf- 
ficient to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  natu- 
ralists, who,  it  were  to  be  wished,  were 
always  men  of  accurate  discrimination  and 
sound  judgment,  not  prone  to  indulge  in 
.  a  passion  for  the  marvellous,  nor  apt  to  be 
infected  with  the  silly  conceit,  that  their 
knowledge  of  nature  is  already  so  com- 
pletc^  that  litde  of  importance  remains  to 
be  discovered."  (Trcmsactions  of  W,  At 
IL  S^  430.)  Mr.  Maclean's  account  is 
not  a  little  curious.  ^According  to  my 
best  recollection,"  says  he,  "  I  saw  it  in 
June,  1806,  not  on  the  coast  of  Eigg,  but 
on  that  of  ColL  Rowing  along  that  coast, 
I  observed,  at  about  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile,  an  object  to  windward,  which  grad- . 
ually  excited  astonishment  At  first  view, 
it  appeared  like  a  small  rock.  Knowing 
there  was  no  rock  in  that  situation,  I  fixed 
my  eyes  on  it  close.  Then  I  saw  it  ele- 
vated considerablv  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and,  after  a  slow  movement,  distinctly 
perceived  one  of  its  eyes.  Alarmed  at 
the  unusual  appearance  and  magnitude  of 
the  animal,  I  steered  so  as  to  be  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  shore.  When 
nearly  in  a  line  betwixt  it  and  the  shore, 
the  monster,  directing  its  head,  which  still 
continued  above  water,  towards  us,  plung- 
ed violently  under  water.  Certain  that  he 
was  in  chase  of  us,  we  plied  hard  to  get 
ashore.  Just  as  we  leaped  out  on  a  rock, 
taking  a  station  as  high  as  we  convenient- 
ly could,  we  saw  it  coming  rapidly  under 
water  towards  the  stem  of  our  boaL 
When  within  a  few  yards  of  the  boat, 
findmg  the  water  shallow,  it  raised  its 
monster-head  above  water,  and,  by  a 
winding  course,  got,  with  apparent  difiS- 
culty,  clear  of  the  creek  where  our/boat 
lay,  and  where  the  monster  seemed  in 
danger  of  being  embayed.  It  continued 
to  move  ofif  with  its  head  above  water, 
and  with  the  wind,  for  about  half  a  mile, 
>3efore  we  lost  sight  of  it  Its  head  was 
rather  broad,  of  a  form  somewhat  oval; 


its  neck  somewhat  smaller  ;  its  shoul- 
ders— ^if  I  can  so  term  them— considerably 
broader;  and  thence  it  tapered  towards 
the  tail,  which  last  it  kept  pretty  low  in 
the  water,  so  that  a  view  of  it  could  not 
be  taken  so  distinctly  as  I  wished.  It  bad 
no  fin,  that  I  could  perceive,  and  Seemed 
to  me  to  move  progressively  by  undula- 
tions up  and  down.  Its  length  I  believed 
to  be  from  70  to  80  feet  When  nearest 
to  roe,  it  did  not  raise  its  head  wholly 
above  water,  so  that,  the  neck  being  undor 
water,  I  could  perceive  no  shining  fila- 
ments thereon,  if  it  had  any.  Its  pro- 
gressive motion  under  water  1  took  to  b^ 
Qipid,  from  the  shortness  of  time  it  took 
to  come  up  to  the  boat  When  the  head 
was  above  water,  its  motion  was  not  near 
so  quick ;  and  when  the  head  was  most 
elevated,  it  appeared  evidently  to  take  a 
view  of  distant  objects.  About  the  tinift 
I  saw  it,  it  was  seen  about  the  island  cf 
Canna.  The  crews  of  13  fishing  boats,  I 
am  told,  were  so  much  terrified  at  its  ap- 
pearance, that  they,  in  a  body,  fled  from  it 
to  the  nearest  creek  for  safety.  On  the 
passage  from  Rum  to  Canna,  the  crew  of 
one  boat  saw  it  coming  towards  them  >%'itli 
the  wind,  and  its  head  above  water.  One 
of  the  crew  pronounced  its  head  as  largo 
as  a  little  boat,  and  each  of  its  eyes  as 
large  as  a  plate.  The  men  were 'much 
terrified,  but  the  monster  offered  them  no 
molestation.  (Id.  442). — ^The  appearance 
described  by  Mr.  Maclean  calls  to  mind 
the  sea-serpents  which  have  been  so  oflen 
reported,  of  late  years,  as  seen  on  tlie 
coast  of  New  England.  Whatever  may 
be  the  animal  which  has  given  rise  to 
these  stories,  the  kraken  described  by 
Pontoppidan  can  hai-dly  be  supposed  to 
Ije  a  real  existence.  The  story  probably 
grew  out  of  the  appearance  or  islands 
which  have  risen  above  the  surface  of  tlic 
sea,  and  become  again  submerged,  or  of 
rocks  only  visible  at  pardculai*  seasons,  or 
of  floating  islands,  &c.  The  young  kra- 
ken whicn  he  describes  was  probably 
some  large  sea-monster,  whose  appear- 
ance had  become  much  exaggerated  iii 
the  course  of  narration. 

Kranach,  Lucas.  His  proper  name 
WBs  Simder  or  S&nder,  but  he  was  call- 
ed Kranach^  from  the  place  where  he  was 
bom  (1472),  in  the  lushopric  of  Bamberg. 
He  went  to  Cobuig,  afler  having  learned  a 
little  of  the  art  of  painting  from  his  &ther, 
who  was  a  form-cutter  and  card-nainter. 
The  elector  Frederic  the  Wise  admitted 
him  to  his  court  He  accompanied  him 
on  his  journey  to  Palestine,  w  1493.  In 
1504,  he  was  appointed  jMunter  to  tlie 
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elector  and  his  brother,  duke  John  Fred- 
eric, was  made  a  noble,  and,  in  1537,  bur- 
gomaster of  Wittenibeiig,  accompanied 
the  elector  John  Frederic  in  his  captivity 
to  Inspruck,  retmned  with  him,  xmd  died 
in  1553,  at  Weimar.  He  painted  much, 
and  the  quid  pro  quo  of  the  stone-cutter, 
who  put  on  his  topib-stone  pidor  ceUrri- 
mus  (the  quickest  painter),  instead  of  pic- 
,  tor  cdeherrimus  (the  most  famous),  was  not 
inappropriate.— His  son,  of  the  same 
name,  who  was  also  burgomaster  at  Wei- 
mar, where  he  died  in  1586,  may  have 
painted  many  of  the  pieces  ascribed  to 
iCranach.  We  are  most  indebted  to  Kra- 
nach  for  his  portraits  of  Luther,  M elanch- 
thon,  and  other  peraoDB,  famous  at  the  time 
of  the  reformation.  Hjs  historical  paint- 
mm  always  seemed  to  us  dull  histories 
indeed,  and  his  numerous  representations 
of  Adam  and  Eye  are  little  better  than 
libels  on  the  work  of  creation. 

Krasicki,  Ignatius,  count  of  Sietzen, 
archbishop  of  Gnesna,  a  poet  and  author, 
was  bom  at  Dubiecko,  February  3, 1735. 
When  the  partition  of  Poland,  in  1772, 
obliged  him  to  give  up  his  office  in  the 
senate  of  the  republic,  he  turned  his  at-' 
tention  to  science.  He  excelled  in  de- 
scribing the  ridiculous  in  the  national 
customs  of  his  country.  His  convernation 
was  agreeable  and  witty.  Frederic  the 
Great  once  said  to  him,  ^I  hope,  Mr. 
Archbishop,  you  will  cany  me  under  your 
episcopal  cloak  into  Paradise."  "  No,  sire," 
answered  Krasicki,  **  your  majesty  has  cut 
it  so  short,  that  it  will  not  serve  for  smug- 
gling." Among  the  works  of  this  poet 
are  his  mock-heroic  poem  La  Mvcheukf  or 
La  Souriade,  in  10  cantos,  translated  into 
French,  the  subject  of  which  is  from  the 
ancient  chronicle  of  bishop  Kadlubek, 
which  describes  how  mice  and  rats  eat 
up  king  Popiel;  also  his  War  of  the 
Monks  [La  MonomadtUym  six  cantos,  per- 
haps his  masterpiece.  Frederic  the  Great 
is  said  to  have  induced  him  to  write  it, 
when  he  lodged  him  in  the  room  in 
Sans  Souci,  where  Voltaire  had  lived,  with 
the  intimation  that  it  would  doubtless 
inspire  him  with  poetical  ideas.  His  An- 
timonomackiej  also  in  six  cantos,  has  less 
merit  Several  of  his  fables  are  classic ; 
not  so  his  satires.  The  War  of  Choczim, 
in  twelve  cantos,  describing  the  victory  of 
Choczkiewi  over  sultan  Osman,  under 
the  reign*  of  Sigismund,  has  too  much  of 
a  historical  character.  His  prose  works 
are  full  of  spirit.  The  writings  of  Kraac- 
ki  are  classical  among  the  Poles.  He  died 
at  Berlin,  Maroh  14,  1801.  Dmachowski 
coUected  most  of  his  worics,  and  published 


them  at  Wanaw,  1803  et  seq.,  in  10  vol- 
wnes. 

Kreml,  in  the  Tartar  languages,  signi- 
fies Bi  fortress.  Hence  the  name  of  &-€m- 
Hn.  (q.  V.) 

Kremlin  ;  part  of  Moscow,  in  the  cen-r 
tre  of  the  city,  containing  only  the  royal 
edifices  and  ishurehes,  particularly  the 
residence  of  the  emperor.  It  is  surround- 
ed by  three  thick  walls  and  a  deep  foss, 
with  batteries.  In  the  Kremlin  are  two 
convents,  and  many  churches^  particu- 
larly the  cathedral,  in  which  the  corona- 
tion of  the  Russian  emperors  is  performed. 
In  the  church  of  the  archangel  Michael,  is 
the  sepulchre  of  the  emperors,  and  be- 
hind it  the  house  of  the  former  patriarch, 
where  the  synod  now  assembles,  and  a 
library  b  kept,  which  is  rich  in  Greek  and 
Russian  manuscripts.  In  the  castle,  the 
imperial  colleges  nave  their  sessions ;  the 
arsenal  is  al^  there.  In  1812,  when 
Moscow  was  burnt  by  the  Russian  au- 
thorities, part  of  the  Kremlin  was  also  de- 
stroyed. When  Napoleon  lefl  Moscow, 
marshal  Mortier  received  orders  to  blow 
it  up.  Alexander  restored  it 
Kremnitz.  (See  Cremniiz.) 
Kronstabt.  (See  CnmstadL) 
Krudene^  Juliana,  baroness  of;  bom 
about  1766,  in  Riga.  Her  father,  baron 
Vietinghoff,  one  of  the  richest  landed 
proprietors  in  Courland,  gave  her  a  care- 
ful education.  When  a  young  girl,  her 
parents  took  her  to  Paris,  where  her 
father's  house  was  the  resort  of  men  of 
talents,  and  her  wit,  beauty  and  cheerful- 
ness were  admired.  In  her  14th  year, 
she  was  married  to  baron  Kriidener,  a 
Livonian,  about  36  years  old.  She  ac- 
companied her  husband  to  Copenhagei> 
and  Venice,  where  he  was  Russian  minis- 
ter. In  these  places,  and  in  Petersburg, 
Madame  Kriidener,  placed  by  rank  and 
wealth  in  the  first  circles,  was  one  of 
their  most  brilliant  ornaments.  She  was 
surrounded  by  admirers  of  her  talents 
and  beauty;  but  she  was  not  happy. 
She  became  the  mother  of  two  children : 
but,  as  she  herself  indicates,  in  a  lettei  to 
her  son-in-law,  her  natural  hveliness  of 
temperament  and  the  allurements  of  the 
world  led  her  into  levities,  which  finally 
caused  a  divorce  from  her  husband.  In 
1791,  she  returned  to  her  fadier^s  house  in 
Riga,  where  she  was  univcrsaUy  consider- 
ed one  of  the  most  amiable  and  accom- 
plished ladies,  with  a  feeling  heart  and 
lively  hnagination.  But  Riga  did  not 
satisfy  her,  and  she  lived  alternately  in 
Paris  and  Petersburg  in  Rusaa.  Her 
love  of  dissipation  involved  her,  in  Paris 
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as  well  as  in  Peteisbuiv,  in  many  difficul- 
ties. In  the  fbnner  place,  the  fierce  Ga- 
rat  is  said  to  have  been  master  of  her 
heart  In  the  midst  of  these  circum- 
stances, she  wrote  a  novel,  of  which  she 
had  formed  the  plan  at  an  earlier  period, 
VaUrit,  ou  Lettres  dt  Gustave  de  lAnar  a 
EmeHe  de  G.,  in  which  she  delineated 
certain  scenes  of  her  own  life.  The  dis- 
asters of  Pntasia  arrived,  and  madame 
KHidener,  being  then  about  the  person  of 
the  queen  of  Prussia,  and  participating  in 
her  affliction,  turned  her  mind  from  the 
pleasures  of  the  world  to  the  subject  of 
religion,  though,  perhaps,  as  is  often  the 
case,  little  change  may  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  essentials  of  her  character. 
Ambition,  a  lively  sensibility,  and  love  of 
excitement,  seem  to  have  remained  the 
great  springs  of  her  actions.  She  was 
now  attracted  by  the  principles  of  the 
Moravians.  She  again  went  to  Paris, 
where  she  Ibund  many  disciples — a  fiict 
eanly  explained,  from  the  circumstance, 
that  the  nighest  circles  of  Paris  always 
contain  a  number  of  persons  who,  having 
been  accustomed  to  live  on  excitements 
from  early  youth,  and  having  become 
sickened  with  those  of  fashionable  life, 
turn  with  pleasure  to  those  of  devotion. 
On  the  conunencement  of  the  war  of  the 
northern  powers  against  Napoleon,  ma- 
dame Krudener  went  to  Geneva  (1813]. 
In  Carisruhe,  she  became  connected  witn 
the  mysdcal  Jung.  (q.  v.)  She  began  to 
believe  herself  called  to  preach  the  ^- 
pel  to  the  poor.  She  therefore  went  mto 
the  prison  at  Heidelberg,  and  preached  to 
the  criminals  condemned  to  death.  In 
1814,  she  returned  to  Paris.  Here  she  be- 
came acquainted  with  Alexander,  emperor 
of  Russia,  who  had  already  for  some  time 
shown  a  disposition  to  religious  contem- 
platioiis.  According  to  a  late  publication 
of  a  companion  of  madame  Krfidener, 
Ikf.  Empeytas,  her  conversations  with  the 
emperor  had  a  great  influence  on  him. 
In  Paris,  she  had  prayer-meetings,  attend- 
ed by  distinguished  personages,  where 
she  was  seen  m  the  background  of  a  suite 
of  rooms,  in  the  dress  of  a  priestess,  kneel- 
ing in  prayer.  It  is  very  generally  believ- 
ed, that  her  conversations,  in  Paris,  with 
Alexander,  were  mainly  instrumental  in 
suggesting  the  idea  of  the  holy  alliance 
(q.  V.) ;  it  IS  certain,  that,  in  her  later  ser- 
mons, she  held  it  up  almost  as  a  new  cove- 
nant She  gave  a  description  of  the  feast 
celebrBted  by  the  Russian  army  in  the  plains 
of  Chalone^  under  the  tide  Le  Ccmm  de  la 
Ferttt  (Paris,  by  Normand),  in  which  she 
gives  her  views  respectuig  the  history  of 


the  time.  In  1815,  she  went  to  BUe, 
where  a  small  community  of  devout  mys- 
tics was  already  collected.  Here  a  young 
clergyman  of  Geneva,  the  above-mention- 
ed Empeytas,  followed  her,  and  preached 
in  the  prayer-meetings  which  the  baron- 
ess held  every  evening.  Women  and 
girls  went  ardently  to  these  prayer-meet- 
ings, and  gave  liberally  to  the  poor,  often 
to  a  degree  much  beyond  what  they  could 
afford.  These  meetings,  as  is  too  oflen 
the  case  under  circumstances  of  similar 
excitement,  had  a  bad  moral  effect  Cases 
were  reported  which  excited  great  scan- 
dal, and  a  preacher  named.  Fasch  finally 
denomiced  the  priestess.  The  magistra- 
cy of  Bale  obli^  her  to  leave  the  ciiy. 
She  experienced  the  same  treatment  in 
L6rracfa,  Aarau,  &c. ;  yet,  according  to 
the  common  course  of  thines,  the  number 
of  her  followers  increased,  particulariy 
among  youn^  females.  At  the  same 
time,  she  carried  on  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence; money  was  sent  her  from 
great  distances.  In  1816,  with  her  daugh- 
ter, ^e  went  to  reside  not  far  from  H£le, 
in  Baden,  on  the  Horn  of  Grenzach.  Be- 
sides M.  Empeytas,  she  was  accompanied 
by  professor  Lachenal,  of  B&le,  and  a  Mr. 
Kellner.  Here  she  assembled  many  poor 
people,  ereat  numbers  of  whom  were 
vagabonds,  whom  she  provided  with  food 
and  lodging,  without  labor.  ,  These  wero 
very  ready  to  profit  by  the  kindness  of 
the  good,  benevolent  lady,  who  preached 
against  the  coldheartedness  of  the  rich,  as 
the  source  of  all  evil.  The  public  peace 
was  so  much  disturbed  by  these  proceed- 
incs,  that  tlie  Horn  was  surrounded  by 
sokiiers  in  1817,  and  the  disciples  of  ma- 
dame Knideuer  carried  away  to  L^- 
rach.  She  wrote,  in  consequence,  a  re- 
markable letter  to  the  minister  at  Caris- 
ruhe, in  which  she  spoke  of  the  ^desert 
of  civilization"  throush  which  she  was 
obliged  to  wander,  and  reminded  him  of 
tlie  Taw  of  God,  requiring  the  authorities  to 
take  care  of  the  poor.  She  now  travelled 
about,  preaching  in  the  open  air,  often 
surrounded  by  SOOO  people,  and  giving 
bountifully  to  the  poor.  Wherever  she 
arrived,  she  was  unaer  the  surveillance  of 
the  police.  In  Leipeic,  police  officere  were 
at  iensth  even  placed  at  her  door,  so  that 
nobocfy  could  be  admitted  to  see  her.  Mr. 
Krug,  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  uni- 
versity of  that  ci^,  published  Gtnr&ck 
untervierAugenmUderFYauwm  Krudener 
(Leipsic,  1818),  according  to  which  she 
appeared  as  an  estimable  enthusiast,  pour- 
ing out  pious  eftiiflions,  mingled  vritn  ar- 
rogant prophecies.    At  lengSi  the  police 
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trao^Mited  her  to  the  Ruaaiaa  frontier, 
where  Bhe  received  orders  not  to  go  to 
Petersburg,  oor  to  Moscow.  Id  1824,  she 
went,  with  her  daughter  and  her  son-in- 
law,  to  the  Crimea,  and  died  there  the  same 
year,  Dec.  13,  at  Karafubasar.  Madame 
iCrfidener  is  one  more  instance  that  ardent 
zeal  and  good  intention  (for  it  is  probable 
that  she  considered  herself  to  be  doing 
right)  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  render 
one  capable  of  effectinga  great  reformation. 
Kruo,  WiUiam  Traugott,  professor  at 
the  uniFcrfflty  of  Leipenc,  a  very  active 
writer  on  philosophy,  Yna  bom  June 
22;  1770,  at  Radis,  a  village  in  the  circle 
of  Wittenberg,  in  Saxony,  where  his 
&ther  was  a  wealthy  farmer.  From  1782 
to  1788,  he  studied  at  the  famous  Sckul- 
pfcrie ;  and,  from  1788,  he  studied,  for  four 
yeaiB,  theology,  philosophy,  histoiy,  math- 
ematKM,  &c.,  at  Wittenberg.  In  1794,  he 
setded  tiiere  as  adjunct  of  the  philosoph- 
ical faculty,  and  lectured  for  seven  years, 
without  salary.  His  Letters  on  the  Per- 
fectibility of  Revealed  Religion,  which  he 
published  when  a  student,  prevented  him 
from  receiving  an  appointment  as  profis- 
9or  extruordinarius,  though  he  lectured 
vnth  great  applause  ana  success.  He 
nowa&ndoned  theology  and  preaching, 
and  lectured  only  on  philosophy,  philolo- 
gy, and  scientific  subjects.  In  1801,  he 
was  appointed  professor  at  the  university 
of  Frankfbrt  on  the  Oder.  In  1805,  he 
was  made  mofusm'  ordmariua  at  the  uni- 
versity of  IConigaberg,  in  the  place  of 
Kant  Krug  belonged  to  the  T\tgend- 
bund.  (q.  V.)  In  18(^,  he  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  Leipsic,  where  he  continues  to 
lecture  as  professor  ordinarwLs  of  philoso- 
phy. Krug  has  written  a  great  deal  on 
phUosophi(^  and  on  political  subjects, 
and  shows  himself  inclined  to  liberal 
views,  in  opposition  to  Ancillon,  Schmaltz, 
Yon  Haller,  &c.  In  the  late  excitements 
which  have  existed  in  Germany  between 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants,  he  took  part 
with  the  latter.  He  is  now  writing  a  Philo- 
sophical Dictionary,  in  4  volumes.  A  list  of 
bis  works  would  much  exceed  our  limits. 
Among  other  works,  he  has  written  one 
on  Faith  and  Knowledge.  In  1826,  he 
published  Ecclesiastical  Law,  represented 
according  to  the  Principles  of  Reason  and 
in  the  Light  of  Christianity  (Leipsic) ;  in 
1823,  a  Historical  Representation  of  the 
liberalism  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Times 
(Leipsic);  in  1824,  DiaeopoliHcs,  or  the 
Latest  Restoration  of  the  State  in  the  Way 
of  Justice  (Leipsic).  He  has  been  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Leipsic  Literary  Gazette 
ciince  1812. 


Kruritz,  John  George,  phvdcian  at 
Berlin,  was  bom  1728,  studied  at  Got- 
tingen  and  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  In 
17S^,  he  returned  to  Bertin,  devoted  his 
YfhfAe  life  to  literary  pursuits,  and  died  in 
1796.  A  great  number  of  useful  publica- 
tions upon  medicine,  natural  histoiy,  ge- 
ography, and  other  subjects,  original  and 
translated  from  various  languages,  are  the 
fruits  of  his  industry.  His  chief  woiic 
is  the  G^umomisch'technologische  Ency- 
klop&dief  which  he  began  in  1773.  It 
amounted  to  73  volumes,  and  had  iust 
reached  the  article  Leicke  (corpse),  when . 
he  was  removed  by  death.  The  work  is 
valuable,  as  containing  much  matter  care- 
fully selected.  There  is,  however,  a  want 
of  method  and  proportion  in  it.  After  his 
death,  the  brotliers  Fldrke,  and,  since 
1815,  J.  W.  D.  Korth,  have  continued  the 
work,  which,  in  182B,  amounted  to  142 
volumes,  and  reached  as  fiir  as  SCH, 
The  abridgment  of  the  laige  work,  thus 
far,  amounts  to  32  volumes. 

Krusenstern,  Adam  John,  chevalier 
de ;  ednce  1826,  royal  Russian  commodore, 
and  second  director  of  the  marine  corps 
of  cadets,  and  well  known  for  his  voyage 
round  the  worid,  in  1803—6.  Before  him, 
indeed,  the  Russians  had  made  many  voy- 
ages of  discoveiy;  but  Krasenstem's  voy- 
age surpassed  those  of  his  predecessors  in 
its  extent  and  its  results.  Before  him, 
Russian  navigators,,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
had  never  reached  the  tnmics.  Krasen- 
stera  sailed  from  lat.  60°  N.  to  60°  S.,  in 
the  western  hemi^here,  and,  on  this  voy- 
age of  more  than  three  years,  he  lost  not 
a  single  man.  The  descriptions  of  this 
vovage  of  discovery  have  appeared  in 
pnnt  The  emperor  Alexander  caused 
every  thing  to  be  done  for  the  success  of 
this  scientmc  enterprise,  and,  among  other 
things,  purchased  tne  best  instmments  of 
Troughton,  Arnold  and  Pennington.  He 
rewanied  the  navigator  virith  great  liberal- 
ity.  He  bestowed  upon  iCmsenstera's 
wife  the  income  of  an  estate  which 
amounted  to  1500  roubles  yearly,  in  order, 
as  he  expressed  it,  to  comfort  her  husband 
during  his  absence,  in  regard  to  the  con- 
ditH)n  of  his  fiimily.  The  honor  of  the 
enterprise,  however^both  in  plan  and  exe- 
cution, is  due  to  the  modest  Krusenstcm. 
No  navigator  has  combined  more  philan- 
thropy, care,  and  sacrifice  of  his  own 
convenience,  vnth  a  comprehennive 
knowledge  of  his  own  department  Von 
Kmsenstem  had  already  naade  himself 
known  in  the  literary  world  by  an  essay 
in  Storch*s  Annals,  in  which  he  exhib- 
its the  difiiculties  of  trading  by  way  of 
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Ochotak  to  the  islands  and  coasts  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  showed  that  this  trade  could  not  be- 
come important,  until  ships  should  go  to 
the  North- West  Coast  of  America  by 
passing  out  of  the  Baltic  round  cape 
Horn  or  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  But, 
if  Russia  would  take  part  in  the  direct 
trade  with  China  and  India,  he  saw  that 
she  must  obtain  seamen  acquainted  with 
the  Indian  ocean.  Knisenstem  had  col- 
lected the  necessary  information  on  this 
subject  in  the  war  of  1793 — 1799,  when 
he  served  on  board  the  English  fleet. 
Count  Woronzoff,  the  Russian  ambassa- 
dor at  the  English  court,  now  procured 
for  him  an  opportunity  to  go  to  India,  on 
board  a  British  vessel,  bound  to  China. 
He  remained  at  Canton  during  1798  and 
1799,  and  there  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to 
the  Russian  possessions  on  the  American 
coast,  from  the  direct  transportation  of  furs 
to  this  place.  As  soon  as  count  Roman- 
zoff,  the  minister,  and  Mordvrinoff,  the 
admiral,  directed  the  mind  pf  Alexander 
to  Krusenstero's  proposal,  he  took  up  the 
subject,  and  intrusted  this  active  seaman 
with  the  chaise  of  making  a  closer  exam- 
ination of  the  North- West  Coast  of  Amer- 
ica, according  to  instructions  drawn  up 
by  count  Von  Romanzoif,  then  minister 
of  commerce,  afterwards  chancellor  of 
the  empu^.  A  secondary  object  was  ul- 
timately combined  with  the  same;  viz.  to 
renew  the  commercial  connexions  of 
Russia  with  Japan,  at  Nangasacki,  which, 
nnce  Laxmau^s  voyage  to  Japan,  had 
been  broken  up.  Two  ships  were  intrust- 
ed to  him — the  Nadeshda  and  the  Neva. 
He  gave  the  command  of  the  Neva  to  the 
lieutenant-captain  Lisanskoy.  Oct  5^1803, 
he  left  the  road  of  Falmouth.  Nov.  26, 
the  Russian  flag  waved  for  the  first  time 
on  the  other  side  of  the  equator.  Aug. 
19, 1806,  he  returned  in  the  Nadeshda  to 
Cronstodt  (See  A  Voyage  round  ihe 
World  in  (Ae  fern  1803—1^  by  the  Com- 
mand oj^  his  MoQtsty  the  Emperor  JUexan- 
dar  Ij  in  the  S&ps  JSTadeskaa  (the  Hope) 
and  Neva,  under  the  Command  of  A.  J,  Von 
KnaenBtemy  Captain  of  the  royal  Marine, 
Petersburg,  1816—12, 4to.)  The  two  first 
parts  contain  the  narration  of  the  voyage; 
the  third  part  contains  treatises  upon  nat- 
ural history  and  physico-nautical  subjects. 
The  atlas  contams  16  plates  concerning 
Japan,  and  representations  of  subjects  in 
natural  history  and  ethnography.  A  sec- 
ond edition  of  this  work  apfjeared  in  Ber- 
lin fin  12mo.,  in  1811 — 12,  with  a  portrait 
of  tne  author,  and  with  copperplates).  An 
English  trandation  of  Krusenstern's  voy- 


age, by  Goppner,  is  incomplete,  ond  dis- 
figured by  a  multitude  of  mistakes.  Cap- 
tarn  Lisanskoy  has  also  written  an  account 
of  the  voyage,  performed  in  the  Neva, 
round  the  world,  in  the  Russian  language 
(Petersburg,  1813,  in  two  parts).  G.  H. 
von  Langsidorf  has  published  Observa- 
tions upon  a  Voyage  round  the  World, 
in  the  Years  1803—7  (2  volumes,  4to., 
with  copperplates,  Frankfort  on  the  Maine* 
1812) ;  of  which,  however,  only  the  fiist 
volume  relates  to  Krusenstern's  voyage, 
as  Langsdorf,  in  1805,  left  tiie  expedition 
in  Kamtschatka,  and  returned  home  by 
land  throueh  Siberia.  This  work  has  also 
been  translated  into  Enghsh.  KruEcn- 
stera  discovered  the  Orloff  islands,  and 
save  much  information  respecting  tlie 
New  Marquesas,  or  Washington's  islands, 
especially  Nookahiva  and  die  straits  of 
Sangaar.  He  added  particularly  to  the 
^ographv  of  Austialia,  of  the  coast  of  the 
islands  of  Japan  and  those  in  the  Chinese 
sea.  But  the  island  lying  east  of  Japan, 
which  the  Spaniards  were  said  to  have 
discovered  in  1610,  Knisenstem  was  as 
unsuccessful  in  finding  as  Bries  and  La- 
p^yrouse  before  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
ne  carefully  examined  the  western  coast 
of  the  island  of  Jedso,  the  straits  of  Lap^y- 
rouse,  and  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Sa- 
ghalien.  Krusenstern's  desire  to  reestablish 
commercial  connexions  with  Japan  fiiiled 
of  being  gratified,  and  the  chamberiain 
Von  Resanofl^  who  had  been  appointed 
ambassador  thither,  was  not  received. 
The  result  of  this  voyage  will  become 
truly  important,  in  a  commercial  view,  if 
the  proposed  improvements,  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Russian  colonies  on  the 
Aleutian  islands  and  the  North-West 
Coast,  to  the  abuses  in  which  Krusen- 
stern's attention  was  directed,  are  carried 
into  effect  Krusenstern's  official  report, 
concerning  captain  Golownin's  voyage  for 
the  examination  of  the  KurUe  islands^ 
contains  the  latest  proofs  of  the  odium 
which  the  Russians  have  Inrought  upon 
themselves  in  Eastern  Asia.  Krusen- 
stern's voyage  therefore  is  interwoven,  in 
more  than  one  respect,  with  the  history  of 
the  Russian  empire.  Of  his  literary  labors, 
which  have  particularly  enriched  nautical 
ffeography,  uroofe  are  contained  in  the 
.Universal  Geographical  Epbemerides ; 
amone  others,  the  essay  concerning  Mal- 
donado's  supposed  discovery  of  a  north- 
west passage  in  the  year  1588,  and  his 
Mimtnre  avr  une  Carte  du  Dibroii  de  la 
Sonde  et  dela  Rode  de  Batavia.  lie  has 
also  published  Vocabularies  of  the  Lan- 
guages of  several  Nations  of  Eastern  Asia 
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and  die  north  Cofist  of  America  (Peters- 
bai^g^  1813y  68  pages,  4to.);  Oontribu- 
tiooa  to  the  Hydrography  of  the  great 
Oceans  (Leipeic,  1819,  4to.);  and  a  Re- 
cueil  dm  Mhnoires  Iwkogrmkiques  pour 
$ennr  iPExpikation  h  VMas  <U  PUcian  Pa- 
cjfbue  (Peteraburg,  18^4to^  with  an  atlas 
in  l5  platefi^  folio).  Captain  yon  Kotzebue 
(q.  y.}  was  educated  in  bis  schooL  Krusen- 
atem's  invention  for  securing  the  magnetic 
needle  against  the  influence  of  cannon, 
and  other  iron  substances,  by  enclosing 
the  compass  in  metallic  plates,  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Rusaans,  in  1825. 

KuH,  Epbraim  Moses,  bom  1731,  of 
Jeyvish  parents,  showed  early  an  uncom- 
mon strength  of  memoiy,  yiyadty  of  mind, 
and  a  resSess  desire  of  knowledge.  His 
father,  a  rich  trader,  intended  at  first  to 
educate  him  in  Jewish  learning ;  and, 
when  the  result  by  no  means  answered 
his  expectations,  he  desired  to  make  him 
a  merchant  He  allowed  him  to  receiye 
instruction  in  the  French,  Italian  and 
English  languages,  by  which  means  he 
attained  a  knowtedge  of  modem  literature 
and  poetry.  Ahet  his  fiLther's  death, 
be  went  to  Berlin,  as  first  ckrk  in  the 
counting-house  of  his  uncle.  Here  his 
talents  gained  him  the  friendship  of  Men- 
delssohn, Ramler,  Leasing,  and  other 
learned  men,  by  intercourse  with  whom 
his  poetical  talent  began  to  be  developed. 
He  possessed  considerable  property,  be- 
ades  a  good  salary;  but  his  easy  good- 
nature, which  made  him  often  the  prey 
of  the  finudulent,  united  with  an  extrava- 
gant  love  of  books,  in  a  few  years,  ex- 
hausted his  means.  He  left  Berlin,  trav- 
elled through  Holland,  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  and  became, 
at  last,  dependent  on  his  family.  These 
circumstances  produced  in  him  a  fixed 
melancholy,  which  at  length  increased  to 
intenity,  jrom  which  he  was  restored 
only  by  the  activity  of  a  skilftjl  physician. 
In  his  lucid  intervals,  he  produced  the 
best  of  his  poems.  In  1785,  he  was  de- 
prived of  strength  and  speech  by  apoplexy, 
m  which  state  he  died,  1790.  Posthumous 
Poems,  by  Ephraim  Moses  Kuh,  appeared 
in  Zurich,  in  1792. 

KuLM^    (See  Culm.) 

KuRERsnoar.    (See  Cunersdorf.) 

Kurds.    (See  Cwrda.) 

KuRiLES ;  a  long  range  of  small  islands 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  extending 
fiK>m  the  southern  point  of  Kamtschatka 
to  the  ide  of  Jesso,  or  Matsmai,  which 
betongs  to  Japan.  The  whole  length  of 
the  chain  amounts  to  nearly  900  miles. 
ScMoe  of  the  idands  a^  not  inhabited,  and 


several  are  even  uninhabitable,  on  account 
of  the  absolute  want  of  water.  Others 
are  fertile,  well  wooded,  full  of  game  and 
fish.  Some  contain  volcanoes ;  and  they 
are  all  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes. 
The  number,  without  reckoning  Jesso,  is 
25.  They  were  successively  discovered,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  by  the  Russians, 
and  have  been  accurately  known  only 
since  Krusenstem's  voyage.  The  inhab- 
itants are  perhaps  a  thousand,  and  are 
known  by  the  name  of  KurUeSj  which  is 
applied  also  to  the  people  of  the  neiglibor- 
ing  coasts  of  Asia,  and  of  the  southern 
part  of  Kamtschatka.  They  are  heathens^ 
and  some  of  them  resemble,  in  language, 
shape  and  manners,  the  Japanese.  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  resemble  the  people  of 
Kamtschatka,  many  of  whom,  on  the 
conquest  of  Kamtschatka  by  the  Russians, 
fled  to  the  Kurile  islands.  Some  of  the 
islands  have  inhabitants  descended  fi!om 
each  of  these  stocks.  The  southern  Ku- 
riles  are  under  Japanese  government: 
the  northern  (21),  on  the  contrary,  are 
subject,  in  some  measure,  to  Russia,  and 
fiimisb,  mostly  under  compulsion  only,  a 
tribute  of  sea-otter  skins,  fox  skins,  and 
other  peltry.  The  chain  extends  from 
lat  42^  to  51°  N. 

KuTCsoFF  (GolenischtschefT  Kutusofl^ 
prince  Smolensky),  Russian  field-mar- 
shal, bom  1745,  entered  the  army,  1759, 
served  in  Poland  fit)m  1764  till  1769,  and 
afterwards  against  the  Turks,  under  Ro- 
manzoff.  He  stormed  the  fortress  Shum- 
la,  and,  at  a  later  period,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  subjugation  of  the  rebel 
Pugatscheff.  In  1788,  he  was.  present  at 
the  siege  of  Oczakow,  having  neen  ap- 
pointed goveraor-gcneral  of  the  Crimea 
the  year  before.  At  the  siege  of  Oczako  w, 
he  was  wounded  near  the  right  eye.  He 
assisted  the  prince  of  Coburfr  to  gain  the 
victory  of  Fockschani,  and,  m  the  memo- 
rable conflict  of  Rimnik,  Dec.  31,  1789, 
he  performed  miracles  of  bravery.  After 
the  storming  of  Ismail,  under  SuwaroflT, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
fleneral,  and,  in  the  negotiations  with 
Turkey,  which  took  place  shortiy  after, 
he  gamed  the  feme  of  an  able  diplo- 
matist In  17^  he  vras  appointed 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and,  in 
the  subsequent  Polieh  war,  we  find  him 
in  the  Russian  army,  under  Suwarofl^ 
He  was  particularly  conspicuous  dur- 
ing the  memorable  day  of  Prasa.  (q.  l^} 
After  the  restoration  of  peace,  ICutusotf 
was  first  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  Finland ;  Paul  afterwards  namedshim 
governor-general  of  Lithuania.    He  re- 
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aided  sereral  years  at  WilDa,>aQd  endeav- 
ored to  retrieve,  by  study,  the  deficiencies 
of  his  eariv  education.  For  a  short  time, 
he  filled  the  situation  of  ambassador  to 
Beriin,  but  soon  returned  to  Wilna,  to  his 
governor-generalship.  ^  After  this,  he  was 
appointed  chief  of  tlie  corps  of  cadets, 
and,  in  1801,  governor-general  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. In  1805,  when  he  was  at  the 
a^e  of  60,  the  emperor  Alexander  inive 
him  the  chief  command  of  the  first  Kus- 
sian  corps  against  the  French.  He  led  it 
towards  the  Inn,  but  did  not  arrive  there 
until  after  the  capitulation  of  Ulm,  upon 
which  he  united  himself  with  tlie  small 
Austrian  corps  of  general  Kienmayer,  and 
checked  the  whole  of  the  French  army.  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  to  which  he 
had  crossed  over,  he  was  closely  pursued 
by  the  French,  and  had  several  engage- 
ments with  them,  especially  that  near 
Ofimstein,  where  he  encountered  marshal 
Mortier,  on  the  18di  and  19th  November, 
the  issue  of  which  contest  was  fortunate 
for  him.  The  emperor  of  Germany  sent 
him,  on  this  occasion,  the  grand  cross  of 
the  order  of  Maria  Theresa.  Hereupon, 
having  joined  the  other  Russian  corps,  he 
commanded  the  allied  armv,  under  Alex- 
ander, at  Austerlitz,  where  he  was  wound- 
ed. In  the  Turkish  war,  he  received 
orders  fiom  Alexander  to  close  the  cam- 
paign on  the  Danube.  This  being  done, 
Kutusoff  returned  to  Russia,  and,  when 
Barclay  de  Tolly  resigned  the  command, 
after  the  first  retrograde  movement,  he 
received,  at  the  age  of  70,  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Russian  ai'my,  in  the  \var  of 
1812.  After  the  battle  of  Mojaisk,  he 
adopted  a  new  plan  of  warfare.  (See  Rus- 
sian'German  Jrar,)  To  commemorate 
his  victories,  he  received  from  Alexander 
the  surname  of  Smolensk&L  Foreseeing 
the  fate  which  awaited  the  retreating 
enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  Berezina,  he 
pursued  but  slowly,  and  the  campaign 
was  already  at  an  end,  when  he  reached 
Wilna,  where  he  received  his  emperor. 
This  campaign  had  exhausted  KutusofTs 
strength.  l£  was  not  in  favor  of  a  contin- 
uation of  the  war;  for  to  him,  a  ihan 
beyond  70  years  of  age,  it  appeared  too 
bold  an  enterprise  to  attack  the  enemy  in 
the  seat  of  nis  power.  After  having 
issued  the  celebrated  Russian  proclama- 
tion from  Kalisch,  he  died  at  Buntzlau, 


April  28,  18ia  After  the  death  of  his 
widow,  the  emperor  continued  the  pen- 
sion of  86,000  roubles  annually  to  her  &ve 
dauffhteis. 

KuTP,  or  CuTP,  Albert,  a  painter  of  great 
originahty  and  merit,  was  bom  at  Dort, 
in  1656.  He  was  the  son  of  an  able 
landscape  painter,  whom,  however,  he  far 
exceeded,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  artists  that  ever  lived.  He  par- 
ticulariy  excelled  in  the  purity  and  bril- 
liancy of  liffht ;  and  he  was  not  surpassed, 
evcu'by  Claude  or  any  other  painter,  in 
an  accurate  representation  of  tne  atmos- 
phere, and  of  the  lightsome  eftects  of  sun- 
shine. The  works  of  this  artist,  of  whose 
life  very  litde  is  known,  embellish  some 
of  the  finest  collections  in  England ;  an^ 
as  they  are  very  highly  finished,  that  cir- 
cumstance, added  to  the  number  of  tbeni, 
implies  a  long  life.  The  galleiy  of  the 
marquis  of  Stafibrd,  in  particular,  contains 
some  highly  valued  pictures  by  Kuyp. 

Kyau,  Frederic  William,  baron  of; 
remarkable  as  a  man  who  owed  his  suc- 
cess to  his  wit  Kyau  was  bom  in  1654, 
and,  when  17  years  old,  entered  the  Bran- 
denburg army,  in  which  he  rose,  after  ten 
years,  to  the  rank  of  ensini.  Some  hn- 
pmdences  obliged  him  to  leave  Branden- 
Durg.  He  went  to  Saxony,  where  the 
elector,  and  king  of  Poland,  Augustus  II, 
became  acquainted  with  his  humor,  took 
liim  into  favor,  made  him  his  aid-de-camp, 
and,  at  length,  adjutant-general  and  com- 
mandant of  Konigstein  (q.  v.),  which  he 
always  used  to  call  his  ilone  wife.  He 
remained  faithful  to  her  until  his  death, 
in  1733.  He  was  an  honest  man,  hating 
all  flattery.  He  was  a  real  scourge  of  tlie 
court  nobility.  There  are  two  bioffraphies 
of  this  man,  whose  mefkiory  is  stul  popu- 
lar in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  of  Whom 
a  thousand  sayings  are  afloat  among  the 
people. 

Ktrle,  John;  sumamed  by  Pope  the 
man  qfRoss;  an  English  gentleman,  who 
possessed  an  estate  of  £500  a  year,  at 
Ross,  in  Herefordshire,  where  he  died  in 
1754,  at  the  age  of  90.  Doctor  Wartoii, 
in  hts  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius 
of  Pope,  says  Kyrie  was  the  Howard  of 
his  a^  and  that  he  deserved  to  be  cele- 
brated beyond  any  of  the  heroes  of  Pindar. 
The  splendid  eulocium  of  the  poet  on  the 
man  of  Ross  is  weu  known. 
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L,  in  the  EogliBh  alphabet ;  the  twelfth 
letter  and  the  eighth  consonant ;  one  of 
those  called  liquids,  or  semi-vaioels,  be- 
cause, like  vowels,  they  may  be  pro- 
nounced for  any  lenfi;th  of  time,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  me  other  consonants, 
called  mutes,  as,  for  instance,  p,  c.  The 
sound  represented  by  I  is  produced  by 
placing  the  end  of  the  tongue  against  the 
fore  part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  opening 
the  jaws,  and  gently  breathing  out  the  air, 
which  thus  escapes  from  the  comers  of 
the  mouth.  The  pron unciation  of  /,  there- 
fore, is  not  dependent  upon  tlie  teetli ;  yet 
there  are  individuals,  and  even  whole 
tribes,  who  do  not  pronounce  it ;  the  for- 
mer in  consequence  of  some  defect  in  their 
tongue ;  the  latter,  because  they  always 
use  r  instead  of  /,  whilst  others  always 
use  I  instead  of  r.  It  must  be  observed, 
tltat  the  rolling  r  is  difiei-ent  from  the  I 
r.nly  in  this,  tliat  the  former  is  pronounced 
with  a  vibration  of  the  tongue.  Hence 
the  constant  interchange  of  r  and  /,  in 
many  languages,  which  it  is  important  for 
the  etymologist  to  observe.  Thus  the 
French  orme,  from  the  Latin  idmus ;  from 
the  Latin  pereffrinus,  the  Italian  pdegrino, 
the  French  pderin,  the  German  and  Eng- 
lish ^li^grim.  Of  the  German  word  kirche 
(Scotch,  kirk),  the  Swiss  make  kilche. 
The  much  more  frequent  change,  we 
presume,  is  from  the  r  to  the  I,  as  from  the 
more  difficult  to  the  easier,  yet  not  always. 
Thus  the  lower  classes  in  Rome  say,  in- 
stead of  repubUica,  repubhriccu  How  fre- 
quent tlie  change  of  A  and  9  is,  in  Greek, 
particularly  in  the  Ionian  dialect,  every 
philologist  knows.  In  Greek,  the  letter 
was  called  Uxmbda,  analogous  to  the  Icmed 
of  the  PhoBuicians  and  the  Hebrews.  It 
is  remarkable,  that,  in  all  these  alphabets, 
and  in  the  Celtic  ones,  I  is  always  com- 
posed, in  some  way,  of  two  straight  lines. 
We  find,  in  tlie  most  ancient  Greek  alpha- 
bets, the  lambda  thus,  \/,  /^,  >/  ;  in  the 
Etruscan  alphabet,  ]> ;  in  die  Celtic,  <^,  V- 
The  Greek  is  A  5  ^^  Latin,  L ;  the  He- 
brew, t:  in  short,  two  straight  lines  al- 
ways form  this  letter.  In  Spanish,  U  are 
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prenounccd  liquid,  like  the  Italian  gl  be 
fore  i ;  and  it  is  peculiar  to  this  language, 
that  it  begins  words  with  this  sound,  as, 
ttaneros.  In  Portuguese,  the  same  sound 
is  expressed  by  Ui,  The  French  U,  if  pre- 
ceded by  od,  ei,  out,  is  liquid  (mouiUie), 
vhich,  in  most  parts  of  France,  is  pro- 
nounced like  the  Italian  gl  in  e^li;  but 
tlie  Parisian  pronunciation,  originally  a 
mere  provincialism,  is  almost  like  our  y 
in  ifou,  as  in  travaiUer,  veiUer;  and  prob- 
ably this  pronunciation  will  finally  prevail, 
though  it  is  arbitrary,  and  against  the 
practice  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 
In  Polish,  I  before  t  is  sounded  by  thrust- 
ing the  tongue  between  tlie  teeth.  The 
Polish  has  also  the  common  I,  and  an- 
other with  a  somewhat  guttural  sound, 
produced  by  pressing  the  tongue  against 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  farther  back  than 
in  the  case  of  the  common  L  For  the 
latter  it  has  a  proper  sign.  In  Eng- 
lish, I  \s  not  pronounced  at  all  in  some 
monosyllables,  where  it  intervenes  be- 
tween a  vowel  and  a  subsequent  conso- 
nant, as  in  calm,  half,  balk,  chalk,  toould, 
could,  folks. — As  a  numeral,  L  signified, 
in  Hebrew,  30 ;  in  Greek,  A  =  11,  and 
A  =  30,000.  L,  in  Latin,  signifies  50; 
hence  two  Ls,  put  upon  each  other,  form- 
ing C  =  100,  which,  being  rounded,  be- 
came C,  =  100.  A,  on  Greek  coins, 
means  Locris,  Lacoma,  Lampsacns,  Lact- 
dejnonia,  &c. ;  on  Roman  coins,  it  means 
Lacivs,  Lepidvs,  libertas^  libra,  ludos, 
lihens,  &c.  L,  with  a  dash  over  it, 
meant, among  the  Romans, 50,000.  LiOn 
French  coins,  signifies  the  mint  of  JBa 
yonne.  On  Dutcn  clotlis,  L  signifies  Ley- 
den.  On  French  hats,  L  means  laine 
(made  of  wool  only).  L.  A.  Q.  M.  is  an 
abbreviation  for  lUerarum  artiimique  ma- 
gister;  £,  the  English  abbreviation  for 
pound  (sterUn^),  from  libra,  the  Latin  for 
mmnd.  In  citations,  I  is  often  used  for 
oook  (liber).    (See  Abbreviations.) 

La,  in  mufflc;  the  syllable  by  which 
Guide  denotes  the  last  sound  of  each 
hexachord.  If  it  begins  in  C,  it  answers  to 
our  A ;  if  in  G,  to  E  ;  and  if  in  F,  to  D 
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Laalard,  or  Lalazio;  an  isHand  of 
Denmarky  at  the  entrance  into  the  Baltic 
from  the  Greater  Belt,  about  60  iniles  in 
length,  and  12  in  its  mean  breadth,  and 
reckoned  the  most  fertile  8pot  in  the 
Danish  dominions.  This  island  produces 
plenty  of  all  sorts  of  grain,  particularly 
very  fine  wheat,  and  excellent  peas.  It 
in  also  fiimous  for  a  kind  of  red  fruit; 
called  manruL  The  country  lies  low,  the 
soil  is  damp,  and  the  air  is  very  unhealthy. 
Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  the 
clergy  are  the  best  provided  for,  according 
to  their  rank.  The  nobihty  are  numerous 
here,  and  many  of  them  have  veiy  fine 
seatb,  and  considerable  estates.  Naskow 
isthecapitd.  Population,  38,000 ;  square 
miles,  459.  Laaland,  united  with  FaJster, 
ibrms  a  bishopric  Lon.  10°  59^  to  11^ 
5JyE.;lat54°40'to55«N. 

Laar,  or  Lab  a,  Peter  van,  sumamed 
U  Bamboccioj  a  painter,  bom  m  1613,  at 
Laanin,  a  village  near  Naarden,  in  Hol- 
land, onjoyed,  during  16  years,  the  society 
of  tJie  most  distinguished  artists,  viz. 
Poussin,  Claude  Gre^e  (Lorraine),  Sand- 
ran,  &c.,  and  had  considerable  influence 
on  the  taste  of  the  Italians.  In  1673  or 
1674,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life,  probably 
fi-oiB  hypochondria.  He  received  his  sur- 
name during  his  residence  at  Rome, 
according  to  some,  on  account  of  his 
deformity ;  according  to  others,  from  his 
humorous  representations  of  objects  of 
common  life,  which  he  brought  into  fiivor. 
Even  in  his  earliest  youth,  it  was  his  con- 
stant occupation  to  draw  every  thing  which 
he  met  with.  His  memory  served  him  so 
admirably,  tliat  he  could  represent  objects 
most  strikingly,  which  he  had  only  seen 
once,  or  a  long  time  previous.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  his 
time.  He  only  attempted  minor  objects, 
such  as  fiiirs,  children's  games,  hunting 
scenes,  landscapes,  &c.,  but  his  paintings 
possess  great  power  and  animation.  The 
museum  of  Paris  possessed  several  of  his 
pieces. 

Labarre,  John  Francis  Loi^vre, 
chevalier  de,  grandson  of  a  heutenant- 
general  in  the  French  service,  was  one  of 
the  latest  victims  of  religious  fimaticism 
in  France.  His  fether  havuig  spent  his 
fortune,  his  aunt,  the  abbess  De  Villan- 
court,  took  charge  of  his  education,  and 
the  youth  made  much  progress  in  his 
studies.  The  command  of  a  company  of 
cavalry  had  been  promised  to  liim,  when 
the  foUowing  horrible  event  put  a  stop  to 
his  career.  In  the  year  17^,  a  wooden 
crucifix,  on  tlie  bridge  of  Abbeville,  had 
been  defaced,  and  the  bishop  of  Amiens. 


De  la  Motte  d'Orl^ns,  issued  a  prochuna* 
tion,  demanding  a  disclosure  of  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  crime,  under  penalty  of 
ecclesiastical  censures  and  exc^ommunica- 
tion.  Duval  de  Saucourt,  counsellor  of 
the  presidial  of  Abbeville,  the  private  ene- 
my of  the  abbess  De  Villancourt,  accused 
the  chevalier  De  Labarre  of  the  crime. 
Several  witnesses  were  heard.  Labaire 
and  D^tallonde,  a  youth  of  the  some  age, 
were  ordered  to  be  arrested.  The  hSer 
fled,  and  entered  the  service  of  Prussia,  in 
which  he  disdnguished  himself;  but  La- 
barre was  apprehended  and  brought  to 
trial  The  indictment  charged  him  with 
having  passed  a  procession  without  taking 
ofl*  his  hat,  of  having  spoken  against  the 
eucharist,  and  of  having  sung  impious 
and  ticentious  songs.  The  tribunal  sen- 
tenced the  young  man  to  have  his  tongue 
cut  out,  his  right  hand  cut  ofl^  and  to  be 
burnt  alive.  A  decree  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  of  June  5,  1766,  passed  by  a 
small  majority,  commuted  the  sentence 
^into  decapitation  before  burning.  This 
'decree  was  executed  July  1.  Labarre, 
hardly  19  years  old,  was  carried  to  the 
place  of  execution  in  a  cart,  with  the 
words  unpiotw,  bkutphemer^  aaerOegious, 
abommabU,  and  ezecraJUe,  written  on  his 
breast  Voltaire  exerted  hunself  as  zeal- 
ously against  this  infamous  act  as  he  had 
against  tlie  execution  of  Colas,  (q.  v.) 
under  the  name  of  M.  De  Casen,  advocate 
of  the  royal  council,  he  published  a  Rda- 
tion  of  the  Deadi  of  the  Chevalier  De 
Labarre,  which  may  be  found  in  voL 
xxxvi  of  his  works,  ed.  Beaumarchais. 
^  A  Dominican,"  he  says,  "  was  appointed 
to  attend  him  as  confessor,  a  friend  of  his 
aunt,  the  abbess,  ^nth  whom  he  had  ofleu 
supped  in  the  convent.  This  good  man 
wept,  and  the  chevaUer  comforted  him. 
Dinner  was  brought  to  them;  but  tlie 
Dominican  was  unable  to  eat «  '  Let  us 
take  a  httle  food,'  said  the  chevalier  t« 
him ;  *  you  will  need  strength  to  support  the 
spectacle  which  I  am  ffoing  to  exhibit' " 
He  ascended  the  scaflfcMd  with  calmness, 
without  complaints,  without  anger,  and 
without  ostentation,  merely  saying  to  the 
monk  who  assisted  him,  '^I  did  not  think 
that  a  young  nobleman  could  be  put  to 
death  for  sudi  a  trifle.'' 

Labarum  ;  the  name  given  to  the  imne- 
rial  banner,  upon  which  Constantine,  aner 
his  conversion,  blazoned  the  monogram 
of  Christ  Eusebius  has  described  it  with 
much  particularity.  After  the  vision,  in 
which  the  luminous  cross  was  exhibited 
to  the  emperor,  and  while  he  was  yet 
meditatmg  on  the  meaning  of  that  appari- 
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tion,  a  midden  nidit  came  on,  ^  at  wiiich 
time,"  as  he  said,  ''the  Christ  of  God  ap- 
peared to  him,  when  asleep,  with  that 
sign  which  had  been  shown  him  in  the 
heaven,  and  ordered  him  to  get  a  standard 
madc^  in  imitation  of  that  which  he  had 
seen  in  the  lieaven,  which  he  should  use 
as  a  protection  in  his  engagements  with 
his  enemies.  As  soon  as  it  was  day,  he 
arose,  and  declared  the  whole  secret  to  his 
friends.  Then  he  called  together  the 
workers  in  gold  and  precious  stones,  in 
the  midst  of  whom  he  himself  sate,  and 
gave  them  a  description  of  that  standard, 
and  ordered  them  to  express  its  likeness 
in  gold  and  precious  stones,  which  stand- 
ard we  ourselves,  also,  happened  some 
time  to  have  a  sight  of." 

Labat,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  Dominican 
missiouaTy  and  traveller,  bom  at  Paris  in 
1663,  took  the  vows  at  the  age  of  19.  He 
aAerwaitls  taught  mathematics  and  phi- 
losophy at  Nancy,  where,  at  the  same 
time,  he  performed  the  duties  of  a  preach- 
er. In  1698,  he  returned  to  Paris,  to  the 
Dominican  convent  in  the  street  St.  Ho- 
nor6.  A  letter  arrivung  shordy  after,  from 
the  superior  of  the  Dominicans  in  the 
French  Antilles,  in  which  this  ecclesiastic 
urged  his  bretiiren  in  Europe  to  come  to 
his  aid,  an  infectious  disrr48e  huving  car- 
ried off  many  of  the  members  of  the  order, 
Laliat  determined  to  carry  into  execution 
the  plan  he  had  long  entertained  of  be- 
coming a  missionary.  As  the  superiors 
of  the  order  expected  great  benefit  from 
his  services  in  France,  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  he  succeeded  in  canying  his 
intention  into  effect  He  embarked,  with 
several  brethren  of  the  order,  at  Rochelle, 
in  1693,  landed  at  Martinique  in  1694,  and 
immediBtely  undertook  the  care  of  the 
parish  of  Mocouba,  which  he  superin- 
tended for  two  years,  after  which  he  was 
sent  to  Quadaloupe,  for  tiie  purpose  of 
building  a  mill,  on  an  estate  belonging  to 
the  order.  His  mathematical  knowledge 
reconmiended  him  to  the  governor  there, 
whom  he  accompanied  during  a  tour 
through  the  island,  to  assist  him  m  select- 
ing the  points  best  adapted  for  works  of 
defence.  On  his  return  to  Martinique, 
Labat  found  his  cure  occu]Med  by  another, 
and  he  received  the  office  of  procureur- 
ghUnd  of  the  misraon,  in  which  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  him  of  displaying  the 
whole  extent  of  his  useful  activi^,  at  the 
«ame  time  that  he  served  the  government 
by  his  mathematical  knowledge.  During 
several  voyages  in  the  service  of  the  mis- 
sion, he  visited  all  the  Antilles,  and,  on  the 
attack  of  Guadaloupe  by  th^  English,  in 


1703,  he  rendered  his  countrymen  impor- 
tant services  as  an  engineer.  In  1705,  he 
was  sent  to  Europe  on  business  of  the 
order,  and,  landing  at  Cadiz,  he  embraced 
tiie  opportunity  to  survey,  geometrically 
and  scientifically,  the  environs  and  the 
whole  coast  of  Andalusia,  as  far  as  Gib- 
raltar. He  likewise  went  to  Italy,  and 
finally  returned  to  Paris  in  1716,  where 
he  occupied  liimself  with  the  publication 
of  a  part  of  his  works,  and  where  he  died 
Jan.  6,  1738.  His  Voyage  aux  Iks  de 
rAmirique,  of  which  several  editions  have 
appeared,  and  which  has  been  translated 
into  several  lan^ages,contiun8  an  account 
of  the  natural  history,  particularly  of  some 
of  the  smaller  and  less  frequented  islands ; 
of  their  productions ;  the  origin,  customs, 
religion  and  governments  of  the  inhab- 
itants, as  well  as  the  chief  political  events 
which  occurred  during  the  author's  resi- 
dence there.  He  also  published  a  De- 
scription of  the  Countries  on  the  Senegal, 
and  between  Cape  Blanco  and  Sierra  Le- 
one; TVavels  in  Spain  and  Italy;  and  a 
translation  of  Cavazzi's  work  on  Western 
^Ethiopia.  Besides  these,  Labat  edited 
the  Voyage  of  the  Chevalier  Demarchais 
to  Guinea  and  to  Cayenne,  and  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Chevmier  d'Arvieux,  con- 
tRining  his  Travels  in  Palestine,  Syria  and 
barbary. 

LAst,  Louisa,  known  by  the  name  of 
la  hdU  cardihre,  was  bom  at  Lyons,  in 
1526  or  1527.  Her  father  had  her  in- 
structed in  music,  in  several  languages, 
and  also  in  riding  and  military  exercises. 
This  excited  in  her  a  desure  to  enter  the 
anny,  and,  in  15^  she  served  at  the  siege 
of  Perpignan,  under  the  assumed  name 
of  c<wtam  Lays.  She  was  commended 
for  her  sn^ngtii  and  courage.  The 
French  being  obliged  to  abandon  the 
siege  of  Perpignan,  Louisa  renounced  the 
militai:y  service,  and  devoted  herself  to 
literature  and  poetry.  She  maiiied  a  rich 
roi)e-maker,  Ennemond  Perrin,  by  which 
means  she  acquired  an  opportunity  to  fol- 
low freely  her  bent  for  literature.  With 
many  agreeable  accomplishment8,she  com- 
bined a  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Latin, 
Spanish  and  Italian.  Her  house  became 
the  resort  of  men  of  learning,  rank  and 
wit.  She  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
poets,  but  at  the  same  time  the  envy  of 
the  ladies  of  Lyons.  Some  contempo- 
rary writers  have  praised  her  for  her 
virtue,  while  others  have  accused  her  of 
licentiousness.  Several  of  her  poetical 
effusions,  particularly  the  18th  sonnet,  cer- 
tainly afford  cause  for  suspecting  her  vir- 
tue.   She  appears  to  have  passed  through 
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all  the  deci«e«  of  love  :  commencing 
with  faithful  affection,  she  became  a  co- 
quette, and  finally  an  intrtguanU,  We 
may  find  some  excuse  for  her  conduct  in 
the  character  of  the  age,  when  gallantry 
was  not  considered  dishonorable,  and  she 
lierself  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
amiable  but  licentious  admirers.  Her 
generosity,  her  taste  for  learning,  and  her 
acquirements,  so  extraordinary  for  the 
times,  effeced  this  stain  in  tlic  eyes  of 
most  of  her  contemporaries.  The  tribute 
which  contemporary  authors  pay  her,  and 
the  circumstance  that  the  street  in  Lyons, 
%rhere  her  house  was  situated,  was  named 
after  her,  prove  how  much  she  was 
esteemed.  The  charm  of  her  conversa- 
tion, her  accomphshments,  her  talents,  the 
verses  which  she  composed  and  sung  to 
the  lute,  contributed  to  fascinate  her  nu- 
merous and  distinguished  admirers.  Her 
works  are,  Epistle  to  Clemence  de  Bour- 
ges  (written  with  great  talent);  the  Dis- 
pute between  Love  and  Folly,  in  prose 
(full  of  interest  and  originality) ;  three 
elegies ;  24  sonnets,  the  first  of  which  is 
in  Italian.  The  first  edition  of  her  works 
appeared  in  1555. 

Labials  are  lettere  chiefiy  pronounced 
by  the  lips,  as  6,  p,  f,  m. 

Labor,  in  physiology,  is  the  act  by  which 
a  female  of  the  genus  mammalia  brings  one 
of  her  own  species  into  the  world.  \Vheu 
the  foetus  has  remained  its  due  time  in  the 
womb,  and  is  in  a  condition  to  carry  on  a 
separate  existence,  it  is  extruded  fit)m  its 
place  of  confinement,  in  order  to  live  the 
life  which  belongs  to  its  species,  independ- 
endy  of  the  mother.  The  womb  having 
reached  its  maximum  of  growth  with  the 
increasing  size  of  the  foetus,  its  peculiar 
irritability  excites  in  it  the  power  of  con- 
traction; it  thereby  nan-ows  the  space 
within,  and  pushes  out  the  mature  foetus. 
The  period  of  gestation  is  very  different 
in  differont  animals,  but,  in  each  particu- 
lar species,  it  is  fixed  with  much  precision. 
In  the  womb,  the  corporeal  frame  of  man 
commences  existence  as  an  embryo,  after 
further  developement,  appears  as  a  foetus, 
then  as  an  inmiature,  and,  finally,  a 
mature  child.  With  its  growth  and  in- 
creasing size,  the  membranes  which  en- 
velope It  enlarge,  the  womb  also  expand- 
ing to  give  room  for  it.  At  the  end  of  the 
39th  or  the  l)eginning  of  the  40th  week, 
the  child  has  reached  its  perfect  state,  and 
is  capable  of  living  separate  from  the 
mother ;  hence  follows,  in  courae,  its  sep- 
aradon  from  her,  i.  e.  the  birth.  Contrac- 
tions of  the  womb  gradually  come  on, 
which  are  called,  from  the  painful  sensa- 


tions accompanying  tliem,  labor-pctins 
These  are  of  two  kinds:  first,  the  prelimi* 
nar>'  pongs,  which  begm  the  labor,  do  not 
last  long,  are  not  violent,  and  pi'oduce  tlie 
feeling  of  a  disagreeable  straining  or  pres- 
sure. When  the  pregnant  female  is  at- 
tacked by  these,  she  is  often  unable  to 
move  from  her  place  till  the  pang  is  over, 
after  which  she  is  often  free  from  pain 
for  some  hours.  Then  follow  the  true 
labor-pains ;  these  always  last  longer,  lie- 
turn  sooner,  and  are  more  violent.  The 
couti'actions  of  the  womb  take  place  in 
the  same  order  as  the  enlargement  had 
previously  done,  the  upper  part  of  it  first 
contractuig,  while  the  moutli  of  tlie  womb 
enlarges,  and  gi'ows  thin,  and  the  vagina 
becomes  loose  and  distensible.  .  By  tliis 
means  the  foetus,  as  the  space  within  the 
womb  is  gradually  narrowed,  descends 
with  a  turning  motion  towards  the  open- 
ing ;  tlie  fiuid  contained  in  the  membranes 
enveloping  the  foetus,  as  the  part  making 
tlie  greatest  resistance,  is  forced  out,  and 
forms  a  bladder,  which  contributes  much 
to  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the  opening 
of  the  womb.  It  is  therefore  injurious  to 
the  delivery  if  hasty  or  ignorant  midwiveti 
break  the  membranes  too  soon.  By  re- 
peated and  violent  throes,  the  membranes 
at  length  btirst,  and  dischai^  their  con- 
tents, and,  .vo:*ti)  time  after,  the  head  of 
the  child  u])pean%  As  the  skull-bones 
have  not  yet  acquired  their  perfect  form 
and  substance,  but  are  attached  at  the 
crown  of  the  head  only  by  a  strong  mem- 
brane, and  may  be  brought  nearer  togeth- 
er, the  head,  bv  the  pressure  which  it 
undergoes,  may  be  somewhat  diminished 
in  size,  and  squeezed  into  a  more  oblong 
form,  so  as  to  pass  through  the  opening  of 
the  matrix  and  the  pelvis,  In  which  it  is 
contained,  and, finally,  through  the  external 
parts  of  generation ;  and  when  this  is 
done,  the  rest  of  the  body  soon  follows. 
The  act  of  birth  or  delivery  is  accordingly, 
in  general,  not  an  unnatural,  dangerous^ 
and  diseased  state  of  the  system,  as  many 
timid  women  imagine,  it  is  a  natural 
process  of  developement,  which  is  no  more 
a  disease  than  the  cutting  of  tlie  teeth,  or 
the  coming  on  of  puberty,  ahhoueh,  liko 
tliem,  it  may  give  rise  to  important  cnanges 
in  the  body,  and  to  various  diseases.  It 
is  true,"  that  the  process  of  child-birth  re- 
quires a  violent  exertion  of  nature,  but 
this  is  faciUtated  by  many  preparatives 
and  helps  adapted  to  the  purpose.  If 
the  birth  succeeds  in  the  way  described, 
it  is  called  a  natural  birth.  For  this,  it  is 
requisite  that  the  pelvis  should  be  proper- 
ly formed,  and  that  the  opening  should 
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permit  a  finee  passage  to  the  perfect  foetus ; 
that  the  growth  and  size  of  the  foetus 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  pelviei, 
especially  tliat  the  head  should  have  the 
size  designed  by  nature,  proportioned  to 
the  diameter  of  the  pelvis ;  abo,  that  there 
should  be  a  proper  situation  of  the  womb, 
in  regard  to  tlie  axis  of  the  pelvis,  and  a 
proper  position  of  the  fcstus,  namely,  the 
liead  down,  the  back  of  the  head  in  fix>nt, 
and  towards  the  opening  of  the  womb, 
so  as  to  appear  first  at  birth ;  and,  finally, 
that  the  external  parts  of  generation 
should  be  in  a  natural  state.  An  easy  birth 
takes  place  without  any  excessive  strain- 
ings, and  in  due  season.  A  difiicult  birth 
proceeds  naturally,  but  is  joined  with  great 
efibrts  and  pangs,  and  occupies  a  long 
time-— over  six  or  eight  hours.  The  cause 
of  it  is  sometimes  the  stiffness  of  the  fibres 
of  the  mother,  her  advanced  years,  the 
disproportionate  size  of  the  child's  head, 
and  various  other  causes.  Nature,  how- 
ever, finishes  even  these  births;  and 
women  in  labor  ought  not  to  be  imme- 
diately dejected  and  impatient,  on  account 
of  these  difiiculties.  An  vnnaivral  (or 
properly  an  irregular)  birth  is  one  in 
which  one  or  more  of  the  above-mention- 
ed requisites  to  a  namral  birth  are  want- 
ing. An  artificial  birth  is  that  which  is 
accomplished  by  the  help  of  art,  with  in- 
struments or  the  hands  of  the  midwife. 
Premaiure  birth  is  one  which  happens 
some  weeks  before  the  usual  time,  name- 
ly, after  the  seventh,  and  before  tlie  end 
of  the  ninth  month.  Though  nature 
has  assigned  the  period  of  40  weeks 
for  the  full  maturing  of  the  foetus,  it 
sometimes  attains,  some  weeks  before  this 
period  has  elapsed,  such  a  growth  that  it 
may  be  preserved  alive,  in  some  cases, 
after  its  separation  from  the  mother.  That 
it  has  not  reached  its  mature  state  is  de- 
temiined  by  various  indications.  Such  a 
child,  for  instance,  does  not  cry  like  full 
grown  infiints,  but  only  utters  a  faint 
^ound,  sleeps  constantly,  and  must  be 
kept  constantly  warm,  otherwise  its  hands 
and  feet  inunediately  become  chilled. 
Besides  this,  in  a  premature  child — ^more 
or  less,  according  as  it  is  more  or  less 
premature — ^the  skin  over  the  whole  body 
is  rEMl,  often,  indeed,  blue,  covered  with  a 
fine,  long,  woolly  hair,  especially  on  the 
sides  of  the  fiice,  and  on  the  back ;  the 
fontanel  of  the  head  is  large,  the  skull- 
bones  easily  moved ;  the  face  looks  old 
and  wrinkled;  the  eyes  are  generally 
closed ;  the  nails  on  the  fingers  and  toes, 
short,  tender  and  soft,  hardly  a  Une  in 
lengdi ;  the  weight  of  such  a  child  is  un- 


der six,  often  under  five  pounds.  The 
birth  is  called  unHmely  when  the  foetus 
is  separated  fit)m  the  womb  before  the 
seventh  month.  Such  children  can  rare- 
ly be  kept  alive ;  there  are  instances,  how- 
ever, of^five  months'  children  living.  A 
curious  remark  is  found  in  good  writers, 
that  a  seven  months'  child  is  more  likely 
to  live  than  one  bom  a  month  later.  Late 
birth  is  a  birth  after  the  usual  period 
of  40  weeks.  As  this  reckoning  of  the 
time  from  pregnaucy  to  birth  is  founded, 
for  the  most  part,  solely  on  the  evidence 
of  the  mother,  there  is  much  room  for 
mistake  or  deception.  The  question  \s 
one  of  much  interest  in  medical  jurispru- 
dence, as  the  inquiry  often  arises  whether 
a  child,  bom  more  than  40  weeks  after 
the  deatli  of  the  reputed  father,  is  to  be 
considered  legitimate  or  not  The  im- 
portance of  the  question  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  proof  have  occasioned  a 
great  varie^  of  opinions  among  medical 
writers.  Most  of  them  doubt  the  truth 
of  the  mother's  assertions  about  such  a 
delayed  birth,  and  give,  as  their  reason, 
that  nature  confines  herself  to  tlie  fixed 
period  of  pregnancy ;  that  grief;  sickness, 
&c.,  cannot  hinder  the  growth  of  tlie 
foetus,  &c.  Otliers  maintain,  on  the  con- 
trary, tliat  nature  binds  herself  to  no  fixed 
rules;  that  various  causes  may  delay  the 
growth  of  the  child,  &c.  Abortion  and 
miscarriage  take  place  when  a  foetus  is 
brought  forth  so  immature  that  it  cannot 
live.  They  hap]>en  from  the  beginning 
of  pregnancy  to  the  seventli  mouth,  but 
most  frequently  in  the  third  month.  The 
occasions  especially,  in  those  of  a  suscep- 
tible or  sanguine  temperament,  are  violent 
shocks  of  body  or  mind  bjr  blows,  fiiUing, 
dancing,  cramp,  passion,  &c. 

Labor,  axd  Laborers.  The  two  great 
sources  of  income,  in  all  communities, 
are  labor  and  capital.  The  means  of 
production  are  the  land,  utensils,  stock, 
and  all  which  constitutes  capital,  and  tlie 
laborers  who  use  this  capital.  In  this 
general  division  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, the  temi  labor  is  used  in  its  broadest 
sense ;  for  the  labor  of  the  mind,  or  that 
of  the  artist,  which  depends  more  upon 
skill  than  muscular  exertion,  is  to  be  inclu- 
ded in  the  general  estimate  of  the  produc- 
tive power,  if  a  price  or  market  value  is  put 
upon  its  products  in  tlie  general  estimate. 
Nor  should  we,  in  estimating  the  gcnerol 
productive  capacity  confine  ourselves  to 
the  species  of  labor  wixich  results  iu  the  pro- 
duction of  articles  of  necessity  or  conveni- 
ence merely ;  since,  in  the  products  con- 
sumed by  any  communi.'y,  it  is  not  practi- 
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cable  to  draw  a  distinction  between  arti- 
cles of  mere  utility  and  those  of  taste ; 
utility  and  luxury  being  combined  in  a 
great  part  of  the  things  used  or  consum- 
ed by  a  people,  whatever  may  be  its  stage 
of  civilization  and  refinement  The  land 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  utensils  of  pro- 
duction, are  estimated,  it  is  true,  in  a  great 
degree,  and,  in  many  instances,  wholly,  by 
theh'  mere  utility  for  production.  But  it 
is  otherwise  with  respect  to  the  products 
intended,  not  merely  as  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing others,  but  as  ultimate  objects  of 
use  or  consumption.  Dwellings,  funii- 
ture,  clothing,  food,  all  combine,  in  differ- 
ent degrees  and  proportions,  both  luxury 
and  utility.  The  quantity  of  wool  and 
cotton  worn  and  used  by  two  persons  in 
different  ranks  of  life,  and  of  different 
means  of  consumption,  may  be  the  same, 
and  answer  equally  well  as  a  protection 
of  the  person  against  the  climate ;  and  yet 
that  used  by  one,  owing  to  the  better 
quality  of  the  material,  and  the  greater 
labor  bestowed  in  fabricating  it,  may  cost 
three  or  ten  times  as  much  as  that  used 
by  the  other ;  and  yet  sometliing  is  paid  to 
taste  and  luxury  even  by  this  latter.  The 
abstract  utility  of  any  article  is  of  difficult 
estimation,  and,  tliough  it  is  a  proper  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  and  speculation,  still,  in  es- 
timating the  productive  power  of  labor, 
in  comparison  with  capital,  tlie  more 
practical  rule  seems  to  he,  to  take  the  es- 
timate put  upon  it  by  the  community  it- 
self. If,  for  instance,  the  labor  of  a 
sculptor  is,  in  the  estimation  of  a  commu- 
nity, worth  that  of  20  day-laborers,  the 
distribution  of  the  annual  products  of  the 
labor  and  capital  of  that  community  will 
be  governed  by  this  rule  of  comparison, 
and  the  sculptor  will  be  able  to  consume 
as  much  in  value  as  the  20  common  la- 
borers. Hence  the  proi)ortion  of  the  in- 
come of  labor  and  capital  will  vary  in  dif- 
ferent commimities,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent arts  or  kinds  of  production  encour- 
aged. To  take  the  same  examples,  though 
the  labor  of  a  sculptor  may  be  equal  in 
value,  as  estimated  by  a  community,  to 
that  of  20  laborers, — and  the  same  may  be 
equally  true  of  the  painter, — ^yet  the  capital 
or  stock  required  for  each  of  these  20  la- 
borers may  be,  and,  if  they  are  employed 
m  agriculture,  will  be,  greater  than  is*  re- 
quired for  either  of  fiose  artists.  The 
proportion,  then,  of  the  value  of  the  whole 
capital  of  a  community,  to  that  of  the 
whole  estimated  annual  value  of  the  labor 
of  all  sorts,  performed  by  its  members, 
will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  arts  pursued, . 
60  that  the  proportions  will  not  be  uni-  - 


fonn  in  different  communities.  The  esti< 
mated  annual  market  value  of  the  labor, 
will,  however,  in  any  community,  be 
greater,  in  proportion  to  its  capital,  than  it 
would  at  nrst  view  appear  to  be.  It  has 
been  estimated  to  be  nearly  one  fifth,  ex- 
ceeding or  falling  short  of^^that  ratio,  ac- 
cording to  the  cux^umstances  and  pursuits 
of  a  community  ;  tliat  is,  supposing  the 
capital  to  be  stationary,  the  value  of  the 
whole  capital,  including  lands,  buildings, 
animals,  furniture,  utensils,  and  every  vend- 
ible  thing  whatsoever,  is  consumed  and  re- 
produced every  five  years.  It  is  evident, 
then,  what  a  rapid  change  may  be  made 
in  the  wealth  of  a  community,  either  for 
the  better  or  the  worse,  by  an  impulse  or 
check  to  its  industry,  or  a  general  tendency 
to  economy  or  prodigahty  in  consumption. 
The  arts,  and  employments,  and  halnts.of 
a  people,  then,  are  every  thing,  in  respect 
to. their  prosperity ;  and  the  actual  amount 
of  their  present  capital  is  of  less  impor- 
tance, since,  if  it  be  too  small,  that  is,  if  the 
))eople  are  in  want  of  a  sufficient  stock  to 
employ  themselves  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, industry  and  economy  may  very 
soon  supply  the  deficiency.  The  aggre- 
gate annual  products  of  the  same  Tabor 
and  capital  are  greater  in  one  countr}' 
than  another.  This  is  a  distinction  of 
great  importance,  which  is  overlooked  in 
some  economical  sfieculations,  or  which, 
at  least,  has  not  always  its  just  wcighL 
The  fact  is,  perhaps,  too  obvious  to  need 
proof  or  illustration.  If,  for  instance,  the 
people  of  one  country  have  better  lands, 
domestic  animals,  roads,  •  utensils,  or  arc 
more  skilful  and  ingenious  than  those  of 
another,  the  same  amount  of  manual  la- 
bor bestowed  upon  corresponding  mate- 
rials, with  corresponding  instruments  of 
production,  will  produce  greater  results. 
The  wages  of  labor,  and  tlie  interest  of 
money,  may  both,  therefore,  be  higher  in 
one  country  than  in  another. .  lliis  wc 
know  to  be  a  fact  In  the  U.  States,  for 
instance,  the  interest  of  money,  and  the 
wages  of  common  labor,  are  both  higher 
than  in  European  countries.  It  does  not 
follow,  then,  that,  if  the  condition  of  the 
mere  laborer  is  better  in  one  countr>- 
than  in  anotlier,  that  of  the  capitalist  will 
necessarily  be  woree.  To  ascertain  the 
condition  of  these  two  classes,  possessing 
the  productive  capacity  and  means  of  a 
community,  we  first  inquire  into  the  ag- 
gregate productiveness  of  capital  and  in- 
dustry, and  next  mto  the  distributiou  of 
the  aggregate  products  between  the  two 
classes.  And,  in  examining  into  tlie  fx>u- 
dition  of  the  members  of  a  community. 
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the  next  inquiry  relates  to  the  proportion- 
ate share  of  each  industrious  class  in  tlic 
whole  portion  of  the  aggregate  pi-oducis 
allotted  to  industry,  as  distinguished  from 
that  which  is  allotted  to  capital.  This 
distribution  among  the  laboring  classes 
themselves,  of  the  products  of  their  labor, 
will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  estima- 
tion in  which  the  various  kinds  of  labor 
are  held ;  and  its  effect  on  their  condition 
will  also  depend  very  materially  upon  the 
arrangements,  improvements  and  facili- 
ties jjossessed  by  the  community,  to  ren- 
der their  labor  effective  ;  for  the  compen- 
sation to  laborere,  individually,  may  be 
small,  and  yet  the  expense  of  the  whole 
class  of  the  community  to  which  they  be- 
long, very  great.  To  take  a  familiar  in- 
stance, if,  from  the  thinness  of  the  f)opu- 
lation,  or  other  cause,  the  receivers  and 
distributors  of  tlie  articles  of  production 
and  consumption  among  the  people,  that 
is,  the  retail  dealers,  can  transact  but  a 
small  amount  of  business  each,  though 
the  earnings  of  each  one  may  be  small, 
their  aggregate  com{)ensation  must  be 
large.  In  countries  half  civilized,  and  in 
which  the  arrangementB  and  facilities  for 
exchanges  are  rude  and  imperfect,  tlie 
usual  profits  of  trade  are  at  an  enormous 
rate  per  cent.:  and  yet  the  wealth  of  these 
titiders  will  be  very  trifling,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  merchants  and  traders  of 
a  more  civilized,  improved  and  populous 
community,  though  the  per  centage  of 
profit  of  these  latter  may  be  much  lower. 
The  same  distinction  will  hold  good  in 
iti{?pect  to  every  other  pursuit  and  em- 
ployment in  a  community, — ^the  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  products  awarded  to 
any  one  class,  may  not  correspond,  at  all, 
to  the  individual  advantage  or  disadvan- 
tage of  the  members  of  that  class,  in  their 
pursuits,  in  comparison  with  that  of  those 
of  any  other  class.  The  compensation  of 
any  one  class  of  a  community,  in  com- 
parison to  any  other,  will  evidently  de- 
pend upon  the  course  taken  by  the  taste 
and  luxury  of  the  community  ;  for  we 
may  assume  it  as  a  general  doctrine,  diat 
when  the  taste  and  passions  of  a  commu- 
nity lead  to  a  large  consumption  of  die 
articles  produced  by  any  class,  or  if  the 
services  of  its  members  are  coni«idered 
particularly  beneficial,  these  members  will 
be  liberally  compensated.  If,  for  instance, 
OS  is,  or,  at  least,  has  been,  the  fact  in  some 
countries,  the  inhabitants  suppose  tiiat 
their  future  welfare  does  not  depend  so 
much  upon  their  own  characters  and  con- 
duct as  upon  the  prayers  and  good  offices 
of  their  spiritual  guides,  they  will  deem  it 


impossible  to  rewaj-d  these  spiritual  guides 
too  liberally,  seeing  they  have  the  salva- 
tion of  the  rest  al  their  disposal.  The 
same  principle  will  liold  true  in  respect  to 
any  other  class :  in  proportion  as  its  em- 
ployment ffoes  along  with  the  tastes  and 
passions  of  the  community,  will  its  mem- 
bers be  rewarded  for  their  labors.  The 
effect  will  not,  however,  necessarily  ex- 
tend itself  to  all  the  members  of  the  class. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  taste  and 
vanity  of  a  people  appear  very  much  in 
their  apparel  and  personal  ornaments :  it 
will  not  follow  tiiat  all  cloth  makers,  tai- 
lors, jewellers,  hatters  and  shoe-makers 
will  have  the  highest  wages  in  the  com- 
munity ;  but  the  result  will  be,  that  a  high 
price  will  be  paid  for  excellence  of  mate- 
rial or  superiority  of  skill  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  those  articles.  The  moment,  there- 
fore, in  which  civilization  commences, — 
and  some  degree  of  it  is  coeval  with  the 
existence  of  eveiy  society, — excellence  in 
some  arts  or  employments  will  meet  widi 
extraordinaiy  rewai'ds.  As  arts  and  civ- 
ilization advance,  the  objects  of  passion 
and  taste  \vill  be  multiplied,  and  with 
tiiem  the  kinds  and  varieties  of  excellence 
of  materials  or  skill,  which  will  be  es- 
teemed of  extraordinary  value.  The  ef- 
fect necessarily  is  to  pi*oduce  a  compara- 
tive depression  in  the  value  of  all  ordina- 
ry products  and  unskilful  lalwr.  Accord- 
ingly, the  ordinar}'  laborers,  m  all  the  arts, 
become  by  degrees  a  distinct^  class.  In  a 
refined  community,  abounding  in  arts,  this 
class  necessarily  becomes  numerous,  and 
the  condition  of  its  members  is  a  subject 
of  solicitude  to  the  philanthropist,  and  of 
interest  to  the  economist  and  statesman. 
The  security  and  welfare  of  the  whole 
community,  will  depend  very  materially 
upon  the  character  and  condition  of  this 
part  of  the  population.  The  greater  the 
distance  between  this  class  and  the  rest, 
the  more  effectually  they  are  set  off  from 
the  others,  the  more  imnatural  and  dis- 
torted will  be  the  state  of  society,  and 
the  more  frequent  will  be  scenes  of  disor- 
der, distress  and  vice.  It  is  one  of  the 
first  and  most  im})ortant  maxims  of  poli- 
cy and  of  economy,  then,  to  sustain  the 
members  of  this  class,  not  by  giving  them 
the  control  and  management  of  affairs,  for 
which,  of  course,  they  are  not  the  best 
fitted, — but  by  using  all  possible  means, 
whether  by  legislation  or  social  influence, 
to  give  them  education,  good  habits  and 
good  morals ;  to  inspire  and  maintain  in 
them  a  respect  for  themselves,  and  secure 
to  tiiem  the  respect  of  otiiers. 

LiLBOR-SAViiNo    Machines.     Montes^ 
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quieu  somewhere  regrets  the  introduction 
of  the  use  of  water-mills  for  grinding 
com,  instead  of  the  hand-mills  formerly 
in  use,  as  it  threw  a  great  many  laborers 
out  of  employment,  besides  diverting  the 
water  from  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 
Upon  this  principle  of  throwing  laborers 
out  of  employment,  the  English  weavers 
were  opposed  to  the  use  of  power-looms. 
It  is  not  remarkable  that  laborers  them- 
selves, who,  for  a  time,  feel  the  inconven- 
iences of  the  introduction  of  any  improve- 
ment, should  oppose  its  introduction ;  but 
it  is  singular  that  any  man  of  enlarjB^d 
and  philosophical  views  should  fall  into 
such  a  notion.  Nobody  certainly  would 
think  it  a  misfortune  to  a  community,  that, 
in  consequence  of  some  improvement  in 
agriculture,  the  same  labor  would  produce 
a  greater  quantity  of  grain  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, every  one  consents  to  the  praise  be- 
stowed, by  Johnson,  upon  the  man  who 
makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only 
one  grew  before.  And  an  improvement 
in  machinery,  whereby  the  same  labor 
will  produce  twice  the  "quantity  of  cloth, 
is  precisely  the  same  in  its  general  cfiects 
upon  the  condition  of  the  community,  as 
an  improvement  in  agriculture.  But  in 
a  case  of  improvement  in  machinery,  the 
effect  IS  more  apparent  and  more  sudden, 
as  it  will  spread  rapidly,  and,  accordingly, 
the  inconvenience  to  the  laborers  is,  in 
fact,  greater,  though  it  can  last  only  for  a 
time.  Howler,  the  circumstance  that  its 
effect  in  discharging  laborere  is  only  tem- 
porary, though  it  shows  that  the  inconve- 
nience to  the  community  is  very  limited, 
while  its  advantages  are  permanent,  yet 
affords  no  great  consolation  to  the  laborers 
themselves,  if  the  population  is  dense,  and 
employment  difficult  to  be  obtained,  since, 
while  this  temporary  effect  is  passing  off, 
they  may  starve.  *  To  avoid  producing 
distress,  and  consequent  disorder,  labor- 
saving  machinery,  therefore,  should  be  in- 
troduced gradually  among  a  community 
of  laborers,  like  those  of  England,  to 
whom  it  is  ordinarily  difficult  to  find  full 
employment,  and  who,  if  unemployed, 
are  immediately  reduced  to  distress.  Hith- 
erto (1831)  no  inconvenience  has  been 
experienced  in  the  U.  States,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  of  improve- 
ments in  machiner}',  since  it  is,  as  yet,  the 
more  general  habit  of  all  classes  to  save 
something,  so  that  very  few  are  reduced 
to  immediate  distress,  though  thrown  out 
of  employment;  and  there  is  usually 
less  difficulty  in  obtaining  full  employ- 
ment for  the  industrious  classes  than  in 
most  other  countries ;  and,  accordingly,  all 


classes  are  in  favor  of  improvements  and 
inventions  whereby  labor  may  be  saved, 
or  its  products  augmented. 

Laboratory  (lahoraiorium) ;  a  fidace 
fitted  up  for  the  researche.<»of  the  chemist 
It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  science 
of  chemistry  as  an  observatory  does  to 
that  of  astronomy.  Although  the  simple 
observation  of  nature  is  sufficient  to  teach 
us  the  properties  of  numerous  compounds, 
and  to  enable  us  to  develope,  in  part, 
those  forces  which  produce  chemical 
changes,  stiU  the  science  of  chemistry 
must  ever  have  remained  exceedingly  de- 
fective in  facts,  and  faulty  in  theory,  but 
for  the  light  derived  fit)m  experiment  It 
is  by  means  of  artificial  fixtures  and  pro- 
cesses, that  the  chemist  obtains  the  ele- 
ments in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  recom- 
bines  them  so  as  to  produce,  in  many 
instances,  not  only  their  original  com- 
pounds, but  such  as  are  altogetlier  new. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  nine 
tenths  of  the  facts  of  the  science,  and  a 
majority  of  the  arts  depending  upon  it, 
have  been  derived  from  the  laboratory. 
The  constructions  which  firat  received 
this  name  consisted  of  under-ground 
apartments,  secluded  from  light  and 
wholesome  air  of  day — a  simation  it  is 
impossible  to  account  for,  except  upon  the 
idea  that  it  was  copied  from  the  alche- 
mists, who  are  knowii  to  have  preferred 
such  places  for  the  purpose  of  secrecy. 
The  inconveniences  attending  these  situa- 
tions, from  the  want  of  light  and  fiicilities 
for  ventilation,  as  well  as  from  the  preva- 
lence of  moisture,  caused  them  gradually 
to  be  exchanged  for  apartments  above 
ground ;  and  although,  for  a  time,  an  un- 
necessarily gloomy  and  mysterious  aspect 
was  imparted  to  them,  from  their  being 
built  of  stone  or  brick,  and  but  imperfectly 
lighted,  they  have  at  length  come  to 
resemble,  in  tlieir  general  appearance, 
other  structures  intended  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  science.  Besides  laboratories  iu- 
tended  for  scientific  research,  there  are 
those  which  ai*e  devoted  to  articles  of 
chemical  manufacture,  as  the  alkaline^ 
earthy  and  metallic  salts,  pigments,  &c. ; 
but  as  these  possess  considerable  diversity 
in  their  construction,  according  to  tiie 
kinds  of  manufacture  for  which  they  are 
employed,  and  cannot  well  be  conceived 
of  without  the  aid  of  drawings,  we  shall 
omit  tiieir  description,  and  confine  the 
present  article  to  a  very  general  account 
of  a  laboratory  fitted  up  for  the  researches 
of  one  or  two  philosophical  chemists,  iii 
connexion  with  a  theatre,  or  lecture  room, 
for  the  public  illustration  of  the  science. 
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A  buiJdiug  wholly  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose, should  be  but  one  story  in  height,  in 
order  to  facilitate  access  to  the  apartments, 
and  to  render  more  easy  the  brmging  in 
of  heavy  articles,  as  wood,  \^  ater,  coals, 
and  carboys,  and,  at  the  same  tinie,  to 
allow  of  openings  in  the  roof  for  sky- lights 
and  for  ventilation.  In  some  laboratories, 
the  theatre  and  working-room  are  united  in 
the  same  apartment;  in  others,  they  are 
separated  by  a  partition.  The  advantage 
of  the  former  construction  is,  that  the 
furnace  operations  before  a  class  are  ren- 
dered more  easy;  but  the  disadvantages 
are,  that  tlie  size  of  the  room  renders  it  an 
inconvenient  place  for  private  researches, 
especially  m  the  winter,  and  the  seats  are 
continually  subjected  to  tlie  dust  and  litter 
of  ordinary  operations.  We  shall  treat  of 
a  laboratory  in  which  these  apartments 
are  distinct.  The  building  may  vary  in 
length  from  50  to  80  feet,  and  in  breadth 
from  25  to  50  feet  It  should  be  well 
pierced  widi  windows  laterally,  and  also 
with  sky -lights  and  openings  in  the  roof. 
The  lecture-room  should  occupy  two  thirds 
of  tlie  length  of  the  building ;  and  the  parti- 
tion which  separates  it  from  the  working- 
room  and  otlier  apartments,  must  contain 
the  flues  that  are  requisite  for  the  furnaces 
of  the  whole  establishment:  these  may  be 
spread  over  the  wall  on  botli  sides,  and 
finally  be  carried  out  of  the  roof  in  one 
general  chimney.  The  floor,  from  8  to  12 
vset  in  advance  of  this  waU,  should  be 
paved  with  stone,  or  brick ;  in  front  of 
which,  and  immediately  before  tlie  seats 
for  the  class,  a  table,  with  occasional 
breaks  for  passages,  gasometers,  and  a 
pneumatic  cistern,  should  extend  quite 
across  the  room,  from  side  to  side.  At 
the  ends  of  this  space,  enclosed  by  the 
table,  cupboards  should  be  erected  against 
the  wall,  with  glass  doors,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  jars  of  the  pneumatic  cistern, 
measures,  retorts,  flasks,  receivers,  and  the 
bottles  and  vials  containing  the  chemicals 
employed  for  demonstration.  The  table 
should  be  abundantly  provided  with 
drawers  of  different  sizes,  in  some  places 
extending  quite  down  to  the  floor,  for  the 
reception  of  substances  employed  in  a 
course  of  demonstration,  and  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  keep  in  vials  and  botdes, 
such  as  the  common  metals  and  many 
earthy  and  metallic  salts ;  besides  for  the 
numerous  tools,  as  knives,  files,  gim- 
lets, forceps,  and  other  indispensable  arti- 
cles, as  corics,  valves  or  glass  plates,  stir- 
rers, strings,  bladders,  tow,  matches,  sand, 
tapers,  glass,  metallic  and  earthen  tubes, 
etop-cocks,  &c.,&r.    Two  or  three  porta- 


ble furnaces,  of  different  sizes  and  shapes^ 
may  have  a  place  near  the  wall  for  ordi- 
naiy  furnace  operations ;  and  a  recess  in 
the  wall,  centrally  placed,  and  about  four 
feet  from  the  floor  (similar  in  shape  to  a 
common  fire-place),  should  be  provided, 
with  a  strong  drafl,  for  those  experiments 
which  are  attended  with  dangerous  exha- 
lations. The  seats  may  be.  arranged  as  is 
usual  in  other  lecture-rooms.  The  floor 
room  upon  the  other  side  of  the  partition 
may  be  divided,  lengthwise  of  the  building, 
into  two  apartments,  separated  by  a  nar- 
row space-way,  one  of  the  rooms  having 
double  the  dimensions  of  the  other ;  the 
larger  is  the  working-room ;  the  smaller, 
an  apartment  for  receiving  delicate  articles 
of  apparatus,  as  balances,  electrical  ma- 
chmes,  air-pump,  &.C.,  and  which  would 
be  liable  to  injury  if  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  the  damp  and  corrosive  vapors  that  are 
continually  floating  about  in  the  other 
rooms.  The  entry  communicates  with 
the  theatre  by  a  door;  a  double  door, 
also,  connects  the  working-room  and  the 
lecture-room.  Tlie  whole  floor  of  the 
working-room  is  paved  with  brick  or 
stone.  The  first  fixture  of  importance  in 
this  room  is  the  general  working  furnace. 
Its  use  is  partly  domestic,  partly  chemical ; 
for  it  is  intended  to  warm  and  air  the 
place,  occasionaUy  to  heat  >vater,  as  well 
as  to  supply  the  means  of  raising  a  cruci- 
ble to  ignition,  or  of  affording  a  high  tem- 
perature to  fiasks  and  evaporating  basins, 
through  the  agency  of  a  sand-bath.  It  is 
built  with  a  table  top.  The  fire-place 
itself  is  consti-ucted  of  brick-work,  with 
iron  front  and  fittings,  and  the  flue,  being 
carried  horizontally  for  three  or  four  feet, 
is  afterwards  carried  ofl*  to,  and  connected 
with,  the  main  flue  existing  in  the  wall. 
The  fire-place  and  horizontal  flue  are 
covered  with  a  large  plate  of  cast  iron,  of 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  width ;  this  is 
formed,  in  the  middle,  over  the  heated 
part,  into  sand-baths;  a  round,  movable 
one  over  the  fire  itself,  and  a  long,  fixed 
one  over  the  flue.  The  sand-baths  supply 
every  gradation  of  heat,  from  dull  redness, 
if  required,  down  to  a  temperature  of  100° 
or  lower,  whilst  on  each  side  of  them 
exists  a  level  surface,  which  answers  eveiy 
purpose  of  an  ordinary  table,  and  supplies 
extraordinai-y  &ciiities  to  experiments  go- 
ing on  in  the  sand-bath  or  furnace.  This 
furnace  may  be  advantageously  placed 
directiy  against  the  wall  which  separates 
the  working-room  from  the  theatre.  A 
large,  flaring,  wooden  hood  should  be 
suspended  over  the  sand-bath,  to  receive 
the  fumes  evolved  during  the  digestions 
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and  solutions  made  upon  it,  and  to  con- 
duct them  away  into  the  chimney.  (For 
a  particular  description  of  this  furnace, 
see  Faraday,  On  Chemical  MampvlaiionSj 
p.  90.)  Near  by  may  be  placed  another 
furnace  for  heatmg  a  large  copper  boiler, 
intended  to  supply  the  laboratory  with  hot 
water;  the  boiler  should  also  be  fitted 
with  a  head,  worm  and  refiigerator,  in 
order  to  provide  an  occasional  supply  of 
distilled  water.  The  tables  should  be  as 
extensive  as  the  room  will  allow,  and  be 
so  placed  as  to  admit  of  ready  access; 
hence  a  lai^  one,  placed  towards  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  in  such  a  situa- 
tion as  to  be  well  hghted,  is  very  useful 
It  should  be  made  strong,  and  furnished 
with  drawers,  unless  it  be  closed  in  with 
doors,  so  as  to  form  cupboards.  To  pro- 
tect it  from  corrosive  fluids,  as  acids  and 
alkalies,  it  should  be  covered  with  sheet 
lead.  In  a  comer,  and  as  much  out  of  the 
way  as  possible,  a  sink  of  stone,  or  of 
strong  wood-work  lined  with  lead,  must 
be  provided.  It  must  be  supplied  with 
water,  if  possible,  from  a  cistern  or  aque- 
duct, since  an  unlimited  supply  of  water 
is  demanded  in  a  laboratoiv.  A  place  in 
its  immediate  neighborhood  is  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  cleansing  accompaniments 
of  a  sink,  such  as  pans,  pans,  sponges, 
brooms,  brushes,  &c.  Between  the  table 
and  the  working  furnace  may  be  placed 
the  pneumatic  cistern,  which  should  be 
of  larger  dimensions  than  that  employed 
in  the  theauv.  If  the  surface  of  water  be 
19  inches  by  28,  and  a  well  be  formed  at 
one  end  of  14  inches  by  10,  and  12  inches 
in  depth,  so  as  to  leave  a  continuation  of 
a^elf  surface,  on  three  sides  of  the  well, 
of  2i  inches  in  width,  it  will  be  found 
sufficiently  large  fbr  almost  any  purpose. 
It  should  have  shelf  room  sufficient  to 
hold  several  jars  of  gas  at  once.  It  should 
be  filled  with  water  until  it  is  1 1  inch  or 
l!l  inch  above  the  shelf,  and  should  be 
provided  with  a  stop-cock,  by  which  the 
water  may  be  drawn  off  when  it  has 
become  acidified  or  dirty.  Such  a  trough 
is  best  made  of  japanned  copper,  and 
supported  in  a  wooden  frame,  so  as  to 
stand  about  39  inches  from  the  floor ;  or  it 
may  be  made  of  wood,  and  lined  with  sheet 
lead.  Unless  the  establishment  is  very 
extensive,  one  mercurial  cistern  will  an- 
swer for  both  rooms;  it  may  be  shaped 
out  of  marble  or  soap-stone,  or  be  made 
of  cast  iron,  and  mounted  upon  a  firm 
frame,  fitted  with  roller?.  Cupboards  are 
very  useful ;  and  at  least  two  large  ones, 
with  shelves,  ought  to  be  provided,  in 
order  to  preserve  chemical  preparations, 


and  the  neater  scut  of  apparatus,  from  die 
dust  and  diit  which  are  constandy  moving 
and  settling  in  the  laboratory.  All  parts 
of  the  walls  witliin  reach  should  be  fitted 
up  with  shelves,  in  a  firm  manner,  to 
receive  bottles  and  jars ;  also  a  tube-rack 
should  be  provided,  to  hold  pieces  of  glass 
tube,  from  one  to  three  feet  long.  A  part 
of  the  wall  should  be  furnished  with  long 
spikes,  to  hold  retort  and  flask  rings,  largo 
bent  tubes,  siphons,  coils  of  wire,  uon 
tongs  for  holding  flasks,  &c.  Ainong 
other  indispensable  furniture  may  be  eim- 
merated  the  following  articles:  one  or 
two  large  wooden  blocks,  to  serve  as  bases 
on  which  to  put  heavy  mortal? ;  an  anvil, 
or  spike  with  its  foot-block ;  a  vice  affixed 
to  a  side  table;  hammers;  cold  chisels; 
a  screw-driver;  saws;  cutting  chisels; 
gimlets;  brad-awls;  half-round,  flat,  and 
small  three-square  files ;  forceps ;  a  trow- 
el ;  a  solderinff-iron,  with  its  appendages ; 
a  glue  pot ;  naUs ;  screws ;  spatulas  of  silver, 
ivory,  steel  and  wood ;  coi-kscrew;  shears  t 
blow-pipes ;  scratching  diamond^  &c.  A 
number  of  filtering  stands,  supports  for 
retorts  and  flasks,  and  wooden  fonns  fbr 
holding  glass  evaporating  basins,  flasks 
and  receivers,  should  be  provided ;  also  a 
ffreat  variety  of  common,  kitchen,  open 
furnaces.  The  cellar  beneath  the  work- 
ing-room should  contain  the  more  bulky 
articles,  and  such  as  do  not  receive  injury 
from  a  slight  degree  of  moisture,  as  lute- 
sand,  charcoal,  bricks,  carboys  of  acid, 
voltaic  troughs,  &c.  We  do  not  go  into  a 
description  of  the  common  glass  appara- 
tus which  is  essential  to  a  lal)oratory,  as, 
Woulfe's  and  Nooth*8  apparatus,  retorts, 
adopters,  receivers,  mattrasses,  flasks,  pre- 
cipitating glasses,  &c.,  &C.,  since  these 
articles  have  come  to  be  well  known, 
under  their  appropriate  names,  in  every 
large  city  where  philosophical  apparatus 
is  manufactured.  Doctor  Henry  recom- 
mends that  the  painting  of  that  part  of  the 
laborator}*^  furniture  which  is  exposed  to 
the  action  of  acids,  be  done  with  the  sul- 
phate of  lead. 

Laboraiorn/y  in  military  affairs,  signifies 
that  place  where  all  sorts  of  fireworks 
lu-e  prepared,  both  for  acmal  service 
and  for  experiments,  viz.  quick -matches, 
fiizes,  port-fire,  grape-shot,  case-shot,  car- 
casses and  grenades,  cartridges,  shells 
filled,  and  fiizes  fixed,  wads,  &c.,  &c. 

Laborde,  Jean  Joseph  de,  a  mer- 
cliant  distinguished  for  activity,  enterprise, 
wealtii  and  benevolence,  of  an  ancient 
family  in  Beam,  bom  in  1724,  amassed 
a  large  fortune  at  Bayonne,  by  commerce 
widi  die  West  Indies  and  Spain.     When, 
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in  1758L  the  French  court  wished  to  ob- 
tain a  loan  of  50,000,000  of  livres  from 
the  Spanish  court,  the  latter  would  not 
close  the  transaction  without  Laborde's 
guarantee.  Upon  this,  Laborde  was  made 
court  banker,  and  the  first  minister,  Choi- 
seul,  gave  him  his  entire  confidence. 
After  the  Ml  of  this  statesman,  Laborde 
retired  from  the  greatest  part  of  his  busi- 
ness. At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  he  alone  was  able  to  fur- 
nish the  government  12,000,000  livres  in 
gold,  at  Brest,  which  enabled  the  expedi- 
tion under  Rochambeau  to  set  sail.  At  a 
later  period,  Laborde  employed  liis  for- 
tune in  useful  and  splendid  buildings. 
The  palaces  of  St.  Ouen  fsince  the  prop- 
erty of  Mens.  Temaux),  or  St.  Leu  (after- 
wwls  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Orleans), 
of  La  Fert^  Vidame  (belonging  to  the 
dukeof  Penthi^vTe),and  that  at  M6r6ville, 
near  Paris,  were  built  by  him,  os  well  as 
the  finest  houses  in  the  Change  d' An  tin, 
a  street  of  Paris,  which,  in  his  time,  was  a 
large  garden,  belonging  to  his  hotel.  He 
devoted  24,000  fi^ancs,  yearly,  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor.  Towards  the  erection 
of  four  lar^e  hospitals,  at  Paris  (1788),  he 
contributed  400,000  fi^cs.  With  this 
truly  royal  beneficence  he  combined  the 
most  delicate  manners.  He  never  spoke 
of  the  good  he  had  done,  nor  suffered 
those  whom  he  had  served  to  feel  op- 
pressed by  the  obligation.  Satisfied  m 
the  possession  of  the  love  and  esteem  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  he  declined  external 
marks  of  distinction.  Louis  XVI  raised 
his  estate  of  Laborde  (his  family  name 
was  Dort;  his  ancestors,  who,  in  1620, 
had  purchased  the  small  domain  Laborde, 
called  themselves  Dort  Laborde)  to  a  mar- 
quisate ;  but  he  made  no  use  of  this  tide. 
During  the  period  of  terror,  Laborde  lived 
in  retirement  on  his  estate  at  M^r^ville, 
but,  like  Malesherbes  and  Lavoisier,  who 
resembled  him  in  nobleness  of  character, 
he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  popu- 
lar leaders.  Gendarmes  dragged  the  ven- 
erable old  man  to  the  tribunal  of  blood. 
His  whole  commune,  consisting  of  1200, 
ofi^red  to  defend  their  father  and  bene- 
factor ;  but  he  declined  it,  and  exhorted 
them  to  keep  the  peace.  These  worthy 
people  sent  a  deputation  to  the  conven- 
tion, but  in  vain ;  the  benefactor  of  thou- 
sands fell,  at  the  a^  of  70  (April  18, 1794), 
under  the  guillotine.  His  crime  was 
being  rich.  Laborde  had  four  sons. 
Three  of  these  served  in  the  navy ;  two 
accompanied  the  unfortunate  La  Pey- 
rouse.  They  met  their  death,  before  the 
loflB  of  La  Peyrouse's  vessel,  in  an  act  of 


heroism,  which  this  navigator  relates  in 
the  account  of  his  voyage,  and  for  which 
he  had  a  monument  erected  to  Ibeir  mem- 
ory, at  Port  Francois,  on  tlie  coast  of 
California.  The  oldest  of  these  three, 
after  liaving  retired  from  the  navy,  was 
appointed  treasurer,  and,  in  1789,  member 
of  the  constituent  assembly.  His  reports 
on  the  state  of  the  finances  were  printed 
by  order  of  the  chamber.  He  died,  1801, 
a  voluntary  exile  at  London. 

Laborde,  Alexander  Louis  Joseph, 
count  de,  the  youngest  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, bom  1774,  at  Paris,  entered  the  Aus- 
trian service,  where,  in  consequence  of  a 
letter  from  his  father  to  Joseph  II,  who 
entertained  great  esteem  for  the  old  La- 
borde, and  had  expressed  the  wish  to  see 
one  of  his  sons  in  his  service,  he  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  in  the  reffiment  Wen- 
zel-Colloredo,  and  was  afterwards  re- 
moved to  the  light-horse  regiment  Kins- 
ky,  as  captain.  Laborde  would  willinglv 
have  served  his  country  in  the  French 
revolutionary  war,  but  his  name  was  on 
the  list  of  emigrants.  At  that  time,  while 
lying  wounded  at  Heidelberg,  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  general  Oudinot  (who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  reginient 
Kinsky)  and  otners  of  his  countirmcn. 
This  strengthened  him  in  his  resolution. 
As  soon  as  the  peace  of  Campo-Formio 
was  concluded,  he  left  the  Austrian  ser- 
vice, and  obtained  the  erasure  of  his  name 
from  the  list  of  emigrants.  On  his  return 
to  France,  he  devoted  himself  to  science, 
made  a  journey  to  England,  Holland,  Italy 
and  Spain,  and,  on  his  return,  published  his 
splendid  work,  Voyage  piUoresque  et  Usto- 
nque  de  VEspagne  (4  vols.,  foL) ;  his  Rin^- 
rairc  de  VEspa^  (5  vols.) ;  his  Description 
of  the  CollecUon  of  Greek  Vases  belong- 
ing to  Count  Lamberg;  his  Fovagepitto- 
rtsque  en  Aviriche  (2  vols.,  folio);  and  the 
commencement  of  his  work  on  the  monu- 
ments of  France,  in  chronological  order. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  institute, 
and  Napoleon  intrusted  him  with  impor- 
tant business  as  counsellor  of  state.  He 
likewise  accompanied  the  emperor  to 
Spain  and  Austria.  In  1814,  Laborde 
commanded  a  division  of  the  nation^ 
guard  of  Paris,  and  concluded,  together 
with  Tourton,  in  the  name  of  marshal 
Moncey,  the  capitulation  vrith  the  Rus- 
sians. Afler  the  restoration,  he  made  a 
second  journey  through  England,  and,  on 
his  return,  published  the  first  book  in 
France  on  the  system  of  mutual  instruction. 
During  three  years,  he  was  likewise  first 
secretary  to  tlie  central  society  for  the 
extension  of  this  method  of  educati(»i 
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In  1618,  he  was  again  appointed  counsel- 
lor of  state,  but  was  soon  displaced  on 
suspicion  of  liberal  principles.  In  1822, 
the  department  of  the  Seine  elected  him 
its  representative.  In  this  capacity,  he  has 
always  opposed  the  encroaching  spirit  of 
the  ultras  with  energy,  and  sometimes 
with  success.  His  work  on  the  prisons 
in  Paris  effected  a  material  improvement 
in  them.  His  treatise  on  the  better  con- 
struction of  water-works,  sluices,  wells 
and  pavements,  drew  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  to  these  objects. 

Laboring  of  a  ship  implies  pitching 
or  rolling  heavily  in  a  turbulent  sea — ^an 
effect  by  which  the  masts  and  hull  are 
greatly  endangered  ;  because,  by  the  roll- 
ing motion,  the  masts  strain  upon  their 
shrouds  with  an  effort  which  increases  as 
the  sine  of  their  obliquity ;  and  the  con- 
tinual agitation  of  the  vessel  often  loosens 
her  joints,  and  makes  her  exti'cmely  leaky. 

Labrador  ;  an  extensive  country  of  N. 
America,  lying  between  Hudson's  bay,  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  and  Canada,  and  extending 
from  the  50th  to  the  60th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  or  nearly  700  miles  in  length,  from 
north  to  south.  It  is  about  500  miles  in 
breadth,  but  has  never  been  fully  explored, 
and  is  litde  known,  the  severity  of  the 
'•Umate  and  the  barrenness  of  the  region 
confining  the  visits  of  foreigners  princi- 
pally to  the  coasts.  These  are  bordered 
by  innumerable  islands,  so  close  together 
as  to  bear  the  appearance  of  main  land, 
broken  by  inlets:  this  has  given  rise  to 
much  confusion  in  tlie  charts.  The  sum- 
mer is  short,  but  extremely  hot,  and  the 
winters  are  veiy  rigorous.  Great  num- 
bers of  fish,  of  various  kinds,  particularly 
cod  and  salmon,  are  found  on  the  shores, 
and  in  the  small  rivers.  The  islets  are 
covered  vnth  flocks  of  sea-fowl,  i)articu- 
larly  eider  ducks.  Bears,  wolves,  foxes, 
hares,  martens,  &C.,  are  numerous.  The 
population  is  small.  The  natives  of  the 
coast  are  Esquimaux.  The  tribes  of  the  in- 
terior are  little  known.  Labrador  belongs 
to  Great  Britain,  and  is  annexed  to  the 
government  of  Newfoundland.  Tlie  Lab- 
i-ador  fisheiy,  in  1829,  was  calculated  to 
employ  2108  vessels,  and  24,100  seamen ; 
600  of  the  vessels,  manned  with  9110 
men,  and  producing  678,000  cwt  of  fish, 
and  6730  hhds.  of  oil,  were  British ;  and 
1500  vessels,  manned  with  15,000  men, 
and  producing  1,100,000  cwt.  of  fish,  and 
11,000  hhds.  of  oil,  were  from  the  U.  States. 
(See  FisJiirUs.)  , 

Labradorite,  or  Labrador  Feldspar. 
This  mineral  scarcely  differs  from  feld- 
«par  (q.  v.)  in  the  properties  of  its  crys- 


talline structure,  except  in  having  one  of 
its  cleavages  somewhat  leas  diitmct.  In 
hardness,  also,  it  is  nearly  identical  with 
that  species;  but  its  specific  gra^nt}'  is 
somewhat  higher,  being  2.75.  The  re- 
markable opalescent  and  iridescent  tints 
which  it  exhibits,  constitute  its  most 
striking  character.  Its  ordinaiy  color  is  a 
dark  gray.  Its  reflections,  which,  for  va- 
riety and  intenseness  of  color,  vie  with 
those  of  the  opal,  are  visible  only  upon 
two  opposite  sides  of  any  crystal  or  mass. 
Blue  and  green  colors  are  the  most  com- 
mon; but  occasionally  these  are  inter- 
mingled with  rich  flame-colored  tints. 
It  is  sawed  into  slabs  by  the  lapidaries, 
and  employed  in  inlaid  work.  The  finest 
pieces  are  very  highly  esteemed.  A 
square  table,  composed  of  two  pieces  of 
this  stone,  and  whose  dimensions  were 
13  inches  by  20,  and  8  lines  in  thick- 
ness, was  sold,  in  Paris,  for  1800  francs. 
The  Labradorite  is  composed  of  54.6  sili- 
ca, 29.0  alumine,  11.8  magnesia,  and  4.6 
soda.  It  was  first  distinguished  by  the 
reverend  B.  Latrobc,  among  a  number  of 
specimens  sent  to  him  from  Labrador  by 
tne  Moravian  missionaries.  It  occurs,  not 
only  in  pebbles  on  die  shore,  but  in  spots 
in  the  rocks  about  Nain,  and  particularly 
near  a  lagoon  about  50  or  60  miles  in- 
land. Its  colors,  darting  through  the  lim- 
pid ciystal  of  the  lake,  and  flashing  from 
the  cliflTs,  more  especially  when  moistened 
by  a  shower  of  rain,  changing  contin- 
ually with  every  alteration  in  the  position 
of  the  spectator,  are  described  as  almost 
realizing  a  scene  in  fairy  land.  Labrador 
feldspar  is  also  found  upon  the  borders  of 
the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  at  Fredericks- 
voem,  in  Norway,  and  at  some  other 
places. 

Labyrinth,  with  the  ancients ;  a  build- 
ing containing  such  a  number  of  cham- 
bers and  galleries,  one  ninninff  into  tb« 
other,  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  find 
the  way  through  it  The  Egyptian  laby- 
rinth, the  most  famous  of  all,  was  situated 
in  Central  Egypt,  above  lake  Moeris,  not 
far  from  Crocodilopolis,  in  the  country 
now  called  Fgoom.  According  to  some 
writers,  it  was  built  by  the  Dodecarchs 
(650  B.  C);  according  to  others,  by 
Psammetichus ;  according  to  others,  by 
Ismandes,  who  is  also  said  to  have  been 
buried  there.  In  all  probability,  it  was  a 
sepulchre.  The  building,  half  above  and 
half  below  the  ground,  was  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world,  and  is  reported  to  have  con- 
tained 3000  rooms,  the  arrangement  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  symbolic  of 
the  zodiac  and  solar  system.    All  these 
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rooms  were  encircled  by  a  conimoD  wall 
and  by  coluinus;  but  the  passages  wore 
so  intricate,  that  no  stranger  could  find 
the  way  witliout  a  guide.  It  is  said,  tliat, 
in  tlie  lower  rooms,  the  coffins  of  the 
builders  of  this  immense  fabric,  and  of 
the  sacred  crocodiles,  were  deposited, 
and  that  the  upper  rooms  excelled,  in 
splendor  and  ait,  all  human  works.    At 

E resent,  only  150  rooms  are  reported  to 
e  accessible:  the  others  are  dark,  and 
choked  with  rubbish.  Respecting  tlie 
interior  construction  and  the  destination 
of  the  labyrinth  of  Crete  we  luiow  still 
leas.  The  ancient  writers  consider  tliis 
subterranean  cavern  to  have  been  built  by 
Dfedalus,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Egypt, 
but  on  a  smaller  scale,  by  order  of  Minos, 
who  confined  there  the  Minotaur.  Ac- 
cording to  otliera,  it  was  a  temple  of  the 
kuter.  The  labyrindi  at  Clusium  was 
erected  by  king  Porsenna,  probably  for 
his  own  sepulchre.  It  was  a  square  build- 
ing of  stone,  50  feet  in  height  and  30  on 
each  side.  At  each  comer  stood  a  pyra- 
niiil,  and  also  one  in  the  centre,  each  150 
feei  high,  and  at  the  base,  75  feet  wide. 
These  edifices  were  not  built  for  the  pur- 
pcse  of  making  people  lose  their  way ; 
this  was  merely  an  accidental  peculiarity, 
on  account  of  which  every  confused  mass 
of  things,  difficult  to  be  disentangled,  has 
been  csdled  a  labyrirUL  The  same  name 
LS  also  given  to  a  part  of  the  ear.  (q.  v.) 

Lac,  Lak,  Laak,  and  Lak'h,  are  differ- 
ent ways  of  spelling  the  vulgar  derivatives 
from  the  Sanscrit  words  laksha  and  lak- 
shu,  i.  c.  one  hundred  thousand ;  a  name 
given  by  the  Hindoos  to  the  coccus  lacca 
and  gum-lac^  for  which  they  have  six  dif- 
ferent terms ;  "  but  they  generally  call  it 
laksha^  says  sir  William  Jones  (As.  Res. 
ii,  364),  **  from  the  multitude  of  small  in- 
sects which,  as  they  believe,  discharge  it 
from  their  stomachs,  and  at  lengdi  destroy 
the  tree  on  which  they  form  their  colo- 
nies." The  gum-lac  is  probably  dis- 
charged by  the  coccus,  as  a  defence  for 
its  eggs,  which  are  deposited  on  the  bihar 
tree.  Four  kinds  are  known — stick-lac, 
seed-lac,  lump-lac,  and  shell-lac.  The  first 
is  the  gum  before  its  separation  from  the 
twigs,  which  it  incrusts ;  and  the  best  is  of 
a  red  purplish  color:  the  second  is  the 
gum  in  a  granulated  form,  stripped  from 
Uie  twigs,  and  perhaps  boiled,  by  which  a 
portion  of  the  color  is  lost :  the  third  is 
the  seed-lac,  melted  into  cakes:  and  the 
fourth,  the  common  form  in  which  it  is 
known  in  Europe,  is  the  purified  gum. 
The  best  is  amber-colored  and  transpa- 
rent.   In  the  East,  it  is  much  used  for 
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trinkets.  It  is  the  basis  of  sealing-wax. 
It  forms  varnishes,  fuiiiishes  a  brilliant  red 
dye,  and,  mixed  with  thrice  its  weight  of 
fine  sand,  is  made  into  polishing  stones. 
(See  Coccus.)  Lac,  in  its  ori^nal  meaning, 
is  applied  to  the  computaUon  of  money 
in  the  East  Indies.  Thus  a  ioA  of  ru- 
pees is  100,000,  which,  supposing  them 
to  be  sicca,  or  standard,  equal  £12^00. 

Lacaille.    (See  CaUle.) 

Laccadive  IsLAf^DS  ;  a  group  of  small 
islands  in  the  Indian  sea :  the  nearest  is 
al)out  120  miles  from  tlie  coast  of  Malabar ; 
Ion.  7P  IS'  to  73°  30'  E. ;  lat.  10°  to  12° 
40^  N.  These  islands  ore  supposed  to  be 
what  Ptolemy  called  JnsidtB  Jvumero  XIX, 
but,  in  fact,  they  are  32,  all  of  them  small, 
and  covered  with  trees.  They  are  rocky 
on  their  sides,  mostly  as  if  laid  on  a  bot- 
tom of  sand,  attended  with  reefs,  and  the 
channels  between  them  very  deep.  They 
are  commonly  visited  by  English  ships, 
in  their  way  from  India  to  the  Persian 
gulf  or  Red  sea.  The  principal  traffic  of 
the  inhabitants  is  in  the  produce  of  the 
cocoa  palm,  such  as  the  oil,  the  cables 
and  cordage  prepared  from  this  plant ;  and 
in  fish,  which  is  dried  and  sent  to  the  con- 
tinent of  India,  from  whence  they  get  rice, 
&C.,  in  return.  They  also  trade  to  Mas- 
cat,  in  large  boats,  and  bring  back,  in  re- 
turn for  their  commodities,  dates  and 
cofiee.  Ambergris  is  often  found  floating 
ofif  these  islands.  The  inhabitants  are 
mosdy  Mohammedans,  called  Moplays. 

Lace  is  a  species  of  net-work,  made  of 
silk,  thread,  or  cotton,  upon  which,  in  old 
times,  patterns  were  embroidered  by  the 
needle,  after  its  construction:  they  are 
now,  for  the  most  part,  formed  during  the 
knitting  itself.  The  best  laces  are  made 
at  Mechlin,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent  and 
Valenciennes.  In  England,  Buckingham- 
shiro  chiefly  furnishes  lace  knit  by  hand, 
which  requires  much  patience  and  assi- 
duity. The  lace  made  by  machinery 
is  largely  manufactured  at  Nottingham. 
The  invention  of  lace  knitdngis  attributed 
by  Beckmann  (ii.  313)  to  Barbara,  wife  of 
Christopher  Uttman  of  St.  Annaberg,  in 
1561.  Paulus  Jenisius,  in  his  history  of 
that  town,  states  as  follows:  Hoc  anno 
(1561J,jKttm  alhtm  rdortum  in  varias  for- 
mas  Piaygio  opert  duci  ccspit ;  and  there  are 
many  other  authorities  for  the  name  of 
the  workwoman.  It  may  be,  howevei, 
that  she  introduced  the  manufacture,  radi- 
er  than  invented  it.  Lace  worked  by 
the  needle  is  of  far  older  date.  It  is 
found  riclily  and  abundantly  in  church 
furniture  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  made  in 
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Italy,  particularly  .at  Genoa  and  Venice. 
The  Opus  Phygianunif  to  which  allu- 
81003  are  made  by  Plautus  IMeniBckmi,  ii, 
3;  ^tdtUariOf  iii,  5J,and  by  Pliny  (viii,  74), 
]8  considered  by  Beckmann  to  have  been 
no  more  than  needle- work;  and  eo  the 
expressions  of  the  latter  writer  are  under- 
stood by  Holland:  "As  for  embroderie 
itself;  and  needle- worke,  it  was  the  Phryg- 
ians' invention,  and  hereupon  embroder- 
ers,  in  Latine,  bee  called  Phrygwnes.^ 
PoivJt'lact  is  that  embroidered  by  tiie  nee- 
dle, and,  from  the  great  labor  required,  is 
therefore  most  expensive.  In  the  lace 
knit  bv  hand,  as  many  threads  are  em- 

^  ed  as  the  pattern  and  breadth  require, 
'hese  ase  wound  upon  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  bobbins  (made  of  bone,  whence 
the  name  6one-2ace),  which  are  thrown 
over  and  under  each  other  in  various 
ways,  so  that  the  threads  twine  round 
pins  stuck  in  the  boles  of  the  pattern — a 
stiff  parchment  stretched  on  a  cushion  or 
pillow — and  by  tliese  means  prcxluce  the 
openings  which  give  the  desired  figure. 
In  that  made  by  machinery,  the  meshes 
are  all  formed  by  a  continuation  of  a 
single  thread.  The  coarsest  is  called 
Mtchtin-ndj  the  finest,  &o66{n-ne(,  from 
the  emuloyment  of  bobbins.  Lace  made 
by  the  loom  is  generally  known  as  Bril- 
ish  lace. 

Lacedamon.    (See  Sjgartcu) 

Laci&p&de,  Bernard  Gennain  l^tienne, 
count  Delaville  sur  Illon  de,  naturalist, 
peer  of  France,  born  at  Agen,  1756,  was, 
from  his  youth,  passionately  attached  to 
natural  history  and  music :  he  consequent- 
ly abandoned  the  military  profession,  for 
which  he  was  destined,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  natural  history.  His 
teachers  and  friends,  Buffon  and  Daubcn- 
ton.  procured  him  the  important  situation 
of  keeper  of  the  collections  belonging  to 
the  department  of  natural  history  in  the 
jardin  des  pkmtes.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  revolution,  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislative  assembly,  and  be- 
longed to  the  moderate  party.  To  with- 
draw from  the  stonns  of  die  period  of 
terrorism,  he  resigned  his  situation,  and 
retired  to  his  country-seat  Leuville.  He 
again  made  his  appearance  under  the  di- 
rectory, and  was  appointed  one  of  the 
first  members  of  this  institute.  Napo- 
leon made  Lac6p6de  a  member  of  the 
conservative  senate,  and  conferred  on  him 
the  dignity  of  grand  chancellor  of  the  le- 

S'on  of  honor.  Lac^p^de  became  one  of 
e  most  zealous  adherents  of  the  emperor, 
and,  during  the  10  years  of  the  imperial 
reign,  few  public  celebrations  occurred  at 


which  he  did  not  appear  as  an  onXor.  His 
benevolence  and  his  inattention  to  his  own 
afiairs  involved  him  in  debt  Napoleon, 
therefore,  gave  him  a  salary  of  40,000 
fitmcs.  After  the  first  restoration,  Lac6* 
pede  lost  his  situation  of  grand  chancellor 
of  the  legion  of  honor,  but  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  by  the  king.  During  the 
hundred  days,  the  emperor  appointed  him 
grand  master  of  the  university  ;  but  he  de- 
clined this  office,  and  devoted  himself  sole- 
ly to  the  sciences.  In  1817,  he  published 
a  new  edition  of  Bufibn's  works,  and  an- 
nounced, at  the  same  time,  tliat,  at  tlic 
desire  of  his  deceased  friend  Lagranec, 
he  intended  to  publish  his  Theory  on  the 
Formation  of  Comets.  He  likewise  pub- 
lished a  continuation  of  the  work  on  the 
Cetacea,  commenced  by  his  great  prede- 
cessors. His  History  of  Fishes  (5  volumes, 
4to.),  is  considered  his  principal  work. 
The  complete  collection  of  his  works,  in 
which  are  included  two  small  novels, 
which  appeared  anonymously,  and  the 
opera  Omphaley  is  voluminous.  Lac^- 
p^de  could  adorn  the  driest  subjects  with 
the  graces  of  a  brilliant  style.  He  died 
Oct.  6,  1825,  at  his  country-seat  Epinay, 
near  St  Denis,  of  the  small-pox.  ViUe- 
neuve  wrote  his  l^ee  Historiqut  (Paris, 
1826).  Of  Lac6i)^de's  very  defective 
Histaire  CSvUe  et  MUUaire  de  VEwrooe 
(from  the  end  of  the  fiflh,  till  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century),  in  18  volumes, 
the  two  first  volumes  appeared  afler  his 
death  (Paris,  1826). 

Lachaise,  Francois  d'Aix  de,  confessor 
of  Louis  XIV,  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  Jesuits,  was  bom  in  tlie  dtattcm 
d^Ah;^  in  August,  J  624.  The  family  D'Aix 
de  Lachaise  was  one  of  the  most  respecta- 
ble in  France,  and  a  grand  uncle  of  Fran- 
cois de  Lachaise,  father  Cotton,  had  been 
confessor  of  Henry  IV.  In  the  Jesuit 
college  at  Rohan,  which  had  been  founded 
by  one  of  his  ancestors,  lachaise  com- 
menced his  course  of  studies,  and  finished 
it  at  Lyons.  He  was  the  provincial  of 
his' order,  when  Louis,  on  the  death  of  his 
former  confessor,  father  Ferrier,  appointed 
Lachaise  his  successor.  This  appointment 
occasioned  surprise,  because,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  disputes  between  the  parties  of 
Jansenists,  Molinists,  &c.,  divided  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV,  already  infected,  by  the 
example  of  the  king,  with  a  sickly  kind 
of  devotion,  as  also  the  capital,  which 
fluctuated,  in  imitation  of  the  court,  be- 
tween licentiousness  and  bigotry ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  Jesuit,  since  fiither  Cot- 
ton, had  been  chosen  to  this  important 
situation.    The  new  confessor  was  sood 
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inrolved  in  a  web  of  court  intrieues. 
Mme.  de  Montespan  and  Mme.  de  Main- 
tenoo,  the  Jansenists  and  Jesuits,  stood  op- 
posed to  eacti  other,  and  Louis,  moved  by- 
sensuality  and  superstition,  wavered  like  a 
reed  between  these  parties.  Nevertheless, 
Lachaise  maintained  his  ground,  although 
he  was  equally  obnoxious  to  Mme.  de 
Montespan  and  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  who 
frequently  expressed  their  dislike  to  him 
in  bitter  sarcasms.  On  every  occasion — at 
the  famous  declaration  of  the  French  cler- 
gy respecting  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
church,  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  on  occasion  of  the  disputes  of  the 
Quietists,  at  the  marriage  of  Mme.  de 
Maintenon  viith  the  king  (1686),  and  sim- 
ilar important  events  of  the  time — ^fiither 
Lachaise,  in  consequence  of  his  office, 
was  more  or  less  forced  to  play  a  part; 
and,  although  he  reflected  well  on  every 
step  he  took,  he  constantly  received  the 
severest  reproaches  from  both  parties. 
The  most  intelligent  men,  however,  never 
judged  unfavorably  of  his  private  charac- 
ter and  his  conduct ;  and  St  Simon,  who 
was  no  friend  to  the  Jesuits,  as  well  as 
Voltane,  in  his  account  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV,  De  Boza,  Spon,  and  others, 
acknowledge,  that  the  confessor  of  the 
vainest  monarch,  and  the  mediator  be- 
tween the  most  exaspcnited  pariios,  knew 
how  to  conduct  himself,  under  all  circum- 
stances, with  address,  coolness  and  sagaci- 
ty, and  that,  although  a  zealous  Jesuit,  he 
never  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
violent  measures  against  his  opponents. 
That  Louis  formally  married  Mme.  de 
Maintenon,  Voltaire  attributes  principally 
to  the  counsels  of  Lachaise ;  but  that  this 
noarriage  remained  secret,  and  was  not 
publicly  acknowledged,  according  to  the 
desire  of  that  ambitious  woman,  may  like- 
wise be  attributed  to  Lachaise,  who,  on 
this  account,  had  constantly  to  endure  her 
hatred.  Lachaise,  maintaining  his  ground 
in  the  favor  of  his  monarch  till  his  end, 
and  acting  as  his  counseUor,  even  when 
a^  and  weakness  had  almost  converted 
him  into  a  living  skeleton,  and  weakened 
his  faculties,  died  January,  1709,  at  the 
age  of  85.  He  lefl  philosophical,  theo- 
logical and  archaeological  works.  His 
taste  for  the  study  of  numismatics,  and 
the  great  share  which  he  had  in  the  im- 
provement of  this  branch  of  science  in 
France,  are  well  known.  Louis  XIV  had 
a  country-house  built  for  him  at  the  end 
of  the  present  Bovkvard  neufs,  which,  at 
that  time,  owing  to  its  situauon  on  a  hill, 
received  the  name  of  MorU-Loids.  Its  ex- 
tensive garden  now  forms  the  cemetery 


of  Pkre  LachjoMtj  the  larvest  in  Faria 
(See  Cemetery.)  Many  splendid  monu- 
ments now  uAom  the  place,  where,  former- 
ly, the  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV  used  fre- 
quendy  to  meet,  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  confessor  of  their  absolute  master. 
The  situation  of  the  burying-place,  on 
the  declivity  of  a  hill,  affords  one  of  the 
most  delightful  views  of  a  principal  part 
of  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  the  allies,  in  1814,  this  burial- 
place  was  fortified,  and  defended  by  the 
students  of  the  poly  technical  and  veterina- 
ly  school.  The  Russians,  in  storming  it, 
did  great  injury :  the  shaded  walks,  par- 
ticularly, suffered  by  the  bivouac  of  the 
troops,  but  have  since  been  repaired.  A 
short  time  previous  to  the  second  takine 
of  Paris  (1815),  viz.  from  June  24  till 
July  8,  no  burials  took  place  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  Phe  Lachaise^  on  account  of  the 
troops  which  surrounded  the  capital. 
During  this  time,  the  dead  were  buried  in 
the  cemetery  of  Ste.  Marguerite,  situated 
in  the  town,  which  had  been  long  out 
of  use. 

Lachrthjb  Christi  (Laiinj  tears  of 
Christ) ;  a  superior  kind  of  Italian  wine,  so 
called,  it  is  said,  because  it  drops  like  tears 
from  the  press,  before  the  grapes  are  sub- 
jected to  any  pressure  except  their  own 
weight.  It  is  dark-red,  and  the  grape  grows 
at  the  foot,  and,  to  a  certain  height,  on  the 
sides,  of  mount  Vesuvius.  On  several  of 
the  Greek  islands,  also,  a  kind  of  wine  is 
produced  in  the  same  way. 

Lachrthatories  (i.  e.  teear-hoHUs ;  from 
ktckrynuif  Latin,  a  tear) ;  small  glass  or 
eartlien  vessels  found  in  tombs,  so  called, 
because  they  were  supposed  to  have  been 
used  by  the  ancient  Romans  to  collect  the 
tears  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased.  Some 
of  them  contain  the  impression  of  one  or 
of  two  eyes.  They  are  now  considered  to 
have  been  used  for  containing  aromatic 
liauids,  to  be  poured  upon  the  funeral 
pile. 

Laclos,  Pierre-Fran^ois-Choderlos  de, 
-  author  of  the  famous  romance  Les  Liaiscns 
dangereusesj  which  first  appeared  in  1782, 
was  bom  at  Amiens,  in  1741,  and,  before 
the  revolution,  was  a  French  officer  of  ar- 
tillery, and  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans. Laclos  was  considered,  when  he 
was  young,  as  one  of  the  most  talented 
and  agreeable,  and,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  men 
His  enemies  have  maintained  that  he  has 
drawn  his  own  character  in  that  of  the 
viscount  de  Valmont,  in  his  romance. 
Others  celebrate  the  simplicity,  honesty 
and  good  nature  of  his  character,  at  least 
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in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He  wos  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Orleans  faction,  as 
it  was  called.  Being  implicated  in  tlie 
affair  of  tlie  5ih  and  6lh  of  October,  he 
followed  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  London. 
After  the  return  of  the  king  from  Va- 
rennes,  Laclos  endeavored,  by  means  of 
the  Jacobin  club,  to  effect  the  foundation 
of  a  republic,  as  he  conceived  that  this 
step  would  lead  eventually  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  house  of  Orleans  to  the  French 
throne.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
Laclos  was  transferred  as  an  assistant  to 
the  old  Luckner,  and,  after  the  fall  of  the 
house  of  Orleans,  he  disappeared  from  the 
stage.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  Ro- 
bespierre came  to  spare  a  man  who  was 
one  of  the  fu-mest  adherents  of  this  pro- 
scriL)ed  house ;  and  thus  the  report  originat- 
ed, that  Laclos  prepared  the  speeches  of 
the  tribune  of  the  {jcople.  After  the  9th 
Thermidor,  Laclos  returned  to  the  military 
profession,  and  was  advanced  to  the  office 
of  inspector-general  of  artillery.  He  died 
at  Tarentum,  in  1803. 

Lacojnia.    (See  Sparteu) 

Lacretelle  ;  two  brothers,  well  known 
as  authors,  but  entirely  opposed  to  each 
other  in  principles. — 1.  Pierre  Louis  La- 
cretelle,  the  elder  ^commonly  called  Lacre- 
telle  oiW),  was  norn  in  1751,  at  Metz, 
where  his  father  was  an  adTOcate,  and 
died  SepL  5, 1824,  at  Paris.  Animated  by 
the  masterly  works  of  the  advocate-gener- 
al Servan  to  the  study  of  law,  ethics  and 
literature,  he  went,  in  1778,  to  Paris,  where 
he  became  parliamentary  advocate,  and, 
by  his  writings — Eloge  de  Montausier 
(which  obtained  tlie  second  prize  in  1781 1 
Mhnoires  du  Comle  de  Saunms  (a  wore 
new  and  unique  in  its  kind),  and  the  Dis- 
coura  ^ur  le  pr^ugi  dea  Peines  infamantes 
(which  received  the  prize  of  the  academy) 
— ^rendered  himself  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  institute,  where  he  succeeded  La  Harpe, 
-with  whom  he  was  concerned  in  editing 
the  Mercure — an  occupation  which  he 
undertook  anew,  in  1817,  under  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  in  conjunction  with 
Jouy,  Jay,  B.  Constant  and  others.  La- 
cretelle embraced  the  principles  of  the 
revolution  with  the  ardor  of  a  noble  mind, 
but  without  concurring  in  its  excesses. 
In  the  legislative  assembly,  in  1792,  he  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  constitutional 
party,  in  opposition  to  the  Girondists,  who 
were  in  favor  of  republicanism.  After 
the  lOihof  August,  Lacretelle  devoted  his 
attention  wholly  to  literature.  We  find 
him  again  in  public  life  in  1801,  when  he 
was  a  member  of  the  legislative  body  of 
Napoleon.    Here  he  retained   his  inde- 


pendence in  the  midst  of  political  revolu- 
tions. When  the  government  of  Napoleon 
destroyed  his  hopes  of  the  establishment 
of  a  liberty  founded  on  the  laws,  he  again 
retired.  His  poverty,  which  he  neither 
complained  of  nor  regretted,  was  honorable 
to  him.  The  arisiocraiical  reaction,  which 
took  place  in  France,  after  the  second 
restoration,  and  was  particulariy  memora- 
ble in  the  chamber  of  1815  (see  Chambre 
JntrouvabU)^  threw  him  into  the  opposi- 
tion, which  the  liberal  party  at  that  time 
began  to  fbnn,  and  in  support  of  which 
they  had  undertaken  the  direction  of  the 
Mercure  de  Fhmce,  But  <this  journal, 
which  appeared  on  fixed  days,  bcHX>ming 
subject,  in  consequence  of  a  new  law,  to 
the  inspection  of  the  censor  of  the  press, 
was  given  up,  and  the  Minerve  Dran- 
faise,  which  appeared  irregidarly,  took  its 
place.  Lacretelle,  in  conjunction  with 
Aignan,  had  the  direction  of  this  literar)' 
and  political  journal.  The  Minerve  FYan- 
fcdse  obtained  so  decided  an  influence 
upon  pubtic  opinion,  that  this  was  also 
subjected,  by  a  new  ordinance,  to  the  cen- 
sorship, after  eight  volumes  had  been  pub- 
lished, upon  which  it  was  immediately 
discontinued.  Lacretelle,  who  was  now 
a  bookseller,  hazarded  a  continuation  of 
it  in  the  for.))  of  small  pamphlets ;  but 
ho  was  subj'!\/l  to  a  prosecution,  in 
which  he  dcfondrd  himself  with  great  en- 
ergy and  ability.  He  was  condemned, 
however,  to  imprisonment ;  but  Louis 
XVIII  remitted  the  sentence  on  account 
of  his  age  and  infirmities,  and  the  general 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  From  that 
time,  Lacretelle  employed  himself  upon 
a  collection  of  his  works,  which  appeared 
at  Pai'is,in  1823,  in  four  parts.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  logical,  metaphysical  and 
ethical  articles  in  the  Eruydopidie  mi- 
(hodique.  Many  of  his  scattered  essays 
and  treatises  appeared  in  1802,  under  the 
title  of  (Euvres  diverses,  in  five  volumes, 
to  which,  in  1817,  he  subjoined  Fragmens 
politique^  et  littirah^es,  and,  in  1822, 
CSuvres,  and  Portraits  et  Thbleanx  (among 
them  those  of  Mirabeau,  Bonaparte  and 
Lafayette),  in  two  volumes.  His  tiieatri- 
cal  romance  Malherbe,  ou  le  F^  nattatl 
(D'Alembert),  is  an  excellent  dramatic  po- 
em. His  Soiries  avec  GuiUaume  Lamoi- 
rm  de  Malesherbes,  and  his  Etudes  sur 
Rivolidion  FYancaise^  are  also  highly 
esteemed.  Both  have  been  publi^ed 
sinc^  his  death. — ^2.  Charles  Lacretelkj  the 
younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  went, 
when  very  young,  to  Paris,  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  tiie  revolution.  He  soon  at- 
tracted attention  by  his  logical  acuteness, 
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and  the  editorial  department  of  the  Jour- 
nal des  DihcUs,  which  was  ecftablished  at 
that  time,  was  committed  to  him  in  con- 
nexion with  another  individual  by  the 
name  of  H.  Duces.  His  second  literary 
production  was  his  Pricis  de  Ut  Rholvr 
lion,  which  was  a  continuation  of  the 
work  of  Rabaud  St.  Etienne.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  opposition  of  the  Parisian 
sections  to  the  decree  of  the  national 
convention  retaining  two  thirds  of  their 
number  in  tlie  new  legislature,  Charles 
Lucretelle  composed,  in  the  name  of  the 
sections,  the  caustic  addresses  to  the  con- 
vention, as  well  as  to  the  electoral  assem- 
blies of  France ;  but,  on  the  13th  Veud6- 
raiaire,  Bonaparte  put  an  end  to  these 
commotions.  Being,  however,  attached 
to  the  then  existing  opposition,  and  using 
his  influence  in  its  favor,  he  was,  on  the 
18th  Fructidor,  arrested,  and  retained  pris- 
oner for  two  years.  After  the  18th  Bru- 
maire,  however.  Napoleon  employed  his 
talents  in  various  occupations,  fn  1813, 
he  received  Esmenard's  place  in  the  na- 
tional institute,  and,  in  1816,  the  presiden- 
cy of  the  French  academy,  or  the  tiiird 
class  of  the  institute.  The  historical  lec- 
tures, which,  as  professor  of  history,  ho  de- 
livered before  the  university  of  Paris,  were 
among  the  most  frequented  in  that  city. 
As  a  historical  writer,  he  has  a  peculiarly 
brilliant  diction,  although  his  ideas  want 
force  and  profundity.  His  Histoire  de 
Drance  pendant  Us  Guerres  de  Religiofi  is 
more  highly  esteemed  than  his  Histoire  de 
fYance  pendani  le  dix-huilieme  Si^cle  (14 
volumes,  1826).  Lacretellc  has  now  re- 
nounced his  former  philosophical  views. 
In  his  L^ Histoire  de  P Assemble  conslitu- 
caUe,  he  takes  part  entirely  with  the 
ultras  and  obscurants.  During  twenty- 
six  years,  he  was  censor  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  drama.  He  has  been 
termed  the  chief  support  of  the  SociHi 
des  bonnes  Lettres,  so  called.  He  was  like- 
wise honored  with  the  dignity  of  nobihty 
by  Louis  XVIII.  In  1^,  the  ministry 
deprived  him  of  his  censor's  office,  be- 
cause he  favored,  in  the  academy,  the  peti- 
tion to  the  king  against  the  laws  respect- 
ing the  censorship  of  the  press.  In  1829 
appeared  his  Histoire  de  Prance  dands  la 
RestauraHon  (3  volumes,  not  completed). 
Lactaivtius,  Lucius  Coelius  Firmianus, 
a  celebrated  father  of  the  Latin  church, 
distinguished  as  an  orator  and  author,  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  an  Af- 
rican. He  lived  for  a  long  time  at  Nico- 
media,  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  until 
Constaiitine  the  Great  committed  to  his 
ctore  the  education  of  his  eldest  son,  Cris- 
33* 


pus.  He  died  about  325.  His  writings 
(published  by  Sparke,  at  Oxford,  1^; 
by  Btinemann,  at  Leipsic,  1739;  by  Du- 
fresnoy,  at  Paris,  1748,  2  volumes,  4to.; 
and  by  Oberthftr,  at  Wurtzburg,  in  1783, 
2  volumes)  are  characterized  by  a  clear 
and  agreeable  style,  and  he  is,  on  ac- 
count of  his  pure  and  eloquent  language, 
frequendy  called  the  ChrisHan  Cicero, 
His  seven  books  hstitutiones  dtmruE  are 
particularly  celebrated,  and  worthy  of  no- 
tice. 

Ladies'  Slipper  (cyprq>edium) ;  a  beau- 
tifid  genus  of  orchideous  plants,  conspicu- 
ous for  its  large,  inflated  flowers.  The 
roots  are  perennial ;  the  stems  simple, 
bearing  entire  sheathing  leaves;  and  the 
flowers  are  solitary  or  few  in  number. 
The  sf>ecies  are  confined  to  the  northern 
regions  of  the  globe :  six  inhabit  the  Al- 
leghany mountains,  Canada,  and  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  U.  States ;  and  five  arc 
found  in  Siberia,  and  the  northern  and 
mountainous  parts  of  Europe. 

Ladoga,  or  Ladozskoi  ;  a  lake  in  Rus- 
sia, between  the  Baltic  and  the  lake  One- 
ga, surroundod  by  the  governments  of 
Petersburg,  Viborg  and  Oionetz.  The 
south-west  extremity  lies  30  miles  east  of 
Petersburg.  It  is  140  miles  long,  and  75 
broad,  containing  6200  square  miles,  and 
is  the  largest  lake  in  Europe.  It  contains 
an  abundance  offish,  particularly  salmon. 
The  shores  are  flat,  but  the  navigation 
dangerous,  on  account  of  quicksands 

L^DRONEs ;  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the 
Northern  Pacific  ocean,  discovered  by 
Magellan.  Their  number  is  stated  bv 
some  authorities  as  14,  by  others  as  lo. 
They  occupv  a  space  of  450  miles ;  Ion. 
145°  to  148*  *E. ;  lat.  13°  to  21°  N.  Magel- 
lan called  them  Islas  de  Ladrones  (islands 
of  thieves),  because  the  natives  stole  every 
thing  made  of  iron  which  they  could  find. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, they  received  the  name  of  Mariana^ 
or  Marianne  islands,  from  the  queen  or 
Spain,  May  Ann  of  Austria,  the  mother 
of  Charles  II,  at  whose  expense  mission- 
aries were  sent  over  thither,  to  propagate 
the  Christian  faith.  In  almost  all  books 
of  history  and  voyages,  as  well  as  in  maps, 
we  find  them  styled  the  Ladrones;  notwith- 
standing which,  the  above-mentioned  name 
has  gradually  gained  ground.  These  isIandM 
lie  in  the  tomd  zone ;  and  yet  so  much  is 
the  heat  of  the  sun  tempered  by  the  air,  and 
by  breezes  of  the  sea,  that^  the  climate  ha 
generally  serene,  salubrious  and  pleasant : 
in  some  seasons  of  Uie  year  only  they  are 
liable  to  hurricanes,  which,  thouffh  they 
do  sometimes  a  gB^,  d^^fv^SiggfJ  ^^^ 
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clear  and  refresh  the  air  in  such  a  manner 
that,  before  they  were  visited  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans, the  people  commonly  lived  to  a 
great  age.  The  inhabitants  are  tall,  ro- 
bust, active  and  ingenious.  They  wear 
htde  clothing.  Both  sexes  stain  their  teeth 
black,  and  paint  their  bodies  red.  Their 
religion  is  an  i^orant  superstition.  That 
most  extraordinary  and  useful  plant,  the 
bread-fruit  tree,  was  first  discovered  here. 

Ladt-Bird  ;  a  pretty  species  of  beede, 
belonging  to  the  extensive  genus  coccineUti, 
having  the  elytra  red,  bordering  on  yellow, 
and  adorned  with  two  black  spots,  one  on 
the  middle  of  each.  It  appears,  however, 
that  almost  ail  the  small  and  spotted  bee- 
tles of  this  genus  are  indiscriminately 
known  under  the  name  of  lady-bird.  All 
these  insects  deposit  their  eggs  on  the 
leaves  of  trees,  and  the  larrxB  produced 
are  great  devourcrs  of  plant-lice  {aphis). 
They  continue  in  the  chrysalid  state  about 
a  fortnight  Their  wings,  when  they  firat 
burst  their  covering,  are  soft  and  dusky, 
but  soon  become  hard,  and  assume  the 
various  colors  appropriate  to  the  species. 
The  lady-bird  is  celebrated  for  its  reputed 
powers  in  the  cure  of  tooth -ache;  for 
which  purpose  one  of  these  insects  is  to 
be  crushed  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
which  are  then  to  be  several  times  applied 
to  the  sufiTering  part  Their  virtue  in 
effecting  a  cure  depends  on  the  same 
cause  as  that  of  Perkins's  metallic  tractors, 
and  other  scions  of  animal  magnetism — 
the  imagination  of  the  patient 

Laertes,  son  of  Acrisius  and  Chalco- 
methusa,  was  one  of  the  heroes  engaged 
in  the  chase  of  the  Caledonian  boar,  and 
in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  He 
afterwards  married  Euryclea,  tlie  daughter 
of  Autolycus,  by  whom  he  had  several 
daughters  and  one  son,  Ulysses.  He  at- 
tained a  great  age.  The  long  absence  of 
his  son,  in  the  Trojan  war,  plunged  him 
into  deep  melancholy ;  but  nis  return  re- 
stored the  old  man's  energies,  and  he  took 
part  in  the  fight  with  the  Ithacans. 

Lata  RE ;  the  fourth  Sunday  after  Lent 
The  ancient  Christian  church  used  to  be- 
gin its  service,  on  this  day,  with  the  words 
Zrtetore,  sUrUis,  or  LtBtare^  Jerusalenu 

Lafayette,  Gilbert  Mottier  (formerly 
marquis  de),  was  bom  at  Chava^ac,  near 
Brioude,  in  Auvergne,  Sept  6, 1757,  was 
educated  in  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand, 
in  Paris,  placed  at  court,  as  an  officer  in 
one  of  die  guards  of  honor,  and,  at  the 
age  of  17,  was  married  to  tlie  grand- 
^daugbter  of  the  duke  de  Noailles.  It  was 
under  these  circumstances,  that  the  young 
niarquis  de  Lafayette  entered  upon  a  ca- 


reer so  little  to  be  expected  of  a  youtli  of 
vast  fortune,  of  high  rank,  of  jjowerfiil 
connexions,  at  the  most  brilliant  and  fas- 
cinadng  court  in  the  world.  He  left 
France  secretly  for  America,  in  1777,  and 
arrived  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
April  25,  being  then  19  years  old.  The 
state  of  this  country,  it  is  well  known,  was, 
at  that  time,  most  gloomy :  a  feeble  &rmy, 
widiout  clotliing  or  anns,  was  with  diffi- 
culty kept  togetlier  before  a  victorious 
enemy ;  the  government  was  without  re- 
sources or  credit,  and  the  American 
agents  in  Paris  were  actually  obliged  to 
confess  that  they  could  not  furnish  the 
young  nobleman  with  a  conveyance. 
"Then,"  said  he,  "I  will  fit  out  a  vessel 
myself;"  and  he  did  so.  The  sensation 
produced  in  this  country,  by  his  arrival, 
was  very  great :  it  cncoimiged  the  almost 
disheartened  people  to  hope  for  succor 
and  sympathy  from  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful nations  in  Europe.  Immediately  on 
bis  arrival,  Lafayette  received  the  offer  of 
a  command  in  the  continental  army,  but 
declined  it,  raised  and  equipped  a  body 
of  men  at  his  own  expense,  and  then  en- 
tered the  service  as  a  volunteer,  without 
jmy.  He  lived  in  the  family  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chie^  and  won  his  full  afiec- 
tion  and  confidence.  He  was  appointed 
major-general  in  July,  and,  in  September, 
was  wounded  at  Brandywine.  He  was 
employed  in  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode 
Island  in  1778,  and,  after  receiving  the 
thanks  of  the  country  for  his  important 
services,  embarked  at  Boston,  in  Januaiy, 
1779,  for  France,  where  it  was  thought 
that  lie  could  assist  the  cause  more  effect- 
ually for  a  time.  The  treaty  concluded 
between  France  and  America,  about  the 
same  period,  was,  by  his  personal  exer- 
tions, made  effective  in  our  favor,  and  ho 
returned  to  America,  with  the  intelligence 
that  a  French  foree  would  soon  be  sent 
to  this  country.  Immediately  on  his  arri- 
val, he  entered  the  service,  and  received 
the  command  of  a  body  of  infantry  of 
about  2000  men,  which  he  clothed  and 
equipped,  in  part,  at  his  ovm  expense. 
His  forced  inarch  to  Viiiginia,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1780,  raising  2000  guineas  at  Bald- 
more,  on  his  own  credit,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  his  troops ;  his  rescue  of  Itich- 
mond ;  his  long  trial  of  generalship  with 
ComwaUis,  who  boasted  that  ''the  boy 
could  not  escape  him ;"  the  siege  of  York - 
town,  and  the  storming  of  the  redoubt,  are 
proofs  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
American  independence.  Desuous  of 
serving  that  cause  at  home,  he  a^^ain  re- 
turned to  France  for  that  purpose.  Con- 
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gress,  which  had  already  acknowledged  his 
merits  oo  fonner  occasions,  now  passed 
new  resolutions,  Nov.  23, 1781,  in  which, 
besides  the  usual  marks  of  approbation, 
they  desire  the  American  ministers  to 
confer  with  him  in  their  negotiations.  In 
France,  a  brilliant  reputation  had  preceded 
him,  and  he  was  received  with  the  highest 
marks  of  public  admiration.  Still  he 
urged  upon  his  government  the  necessity 
of  negotiating  with  a  powerful  force  in 
America,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  or- 
ders to  this  effect  Ou  his  arrival  in  Ca- 
diz, he  found  49  ships,  with  20,000  men, 
ready  to  follow  him  to  America,  had  not 
peace  rendered  it  unnecessary.  A  letter 
from  him  communicated  the  finst  intelli- 
gence of  that  event  to  congress.  The 
importance  of  his  services  in  France  may 
he  seen  by  consulting  his  letters  in  the 
Correspondence  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion (Il!o6ton,  1831).  He  received  pressing 
invitations,  however,  to  revisit  the  country. 
Washington,  in  particular,  urged  it  strong- 
ly ;  and,  for  the  third  time,  Lafayette 
landed  in  the  U.  States,  Aug.  4,  1784. 
After  passing  a  few  days  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, be  visited  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Boston,  &c.,  and  was  every 
where  received  with  the  greatest  enthusi- 
asm and  delight.  Previous  to  his  return 
to  France,  congress  appointed  a  deputa- 
tion, consisdng  of  one  member  from  each 
state,  ^  to  take  leave  of  him  on  behalf  of  the 
country,  and  assure  him  that  these  U. 
States  regard  him  with  particular  affection, 
and  will  not  cease  to  feel  an  interest  in 
whatever  may  concern  his  honor  and 
prosperity.*^  Afler  his  return,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  endeavoring  to  midgate  the  con- 
dition of  the  Protestants  in  France,  and  to 
efiect  the  aboUtion  of  slavery.  In  the  as- 
sembly of  the  notables,  in  1787,  he  pro- 
posed the  suppression  of  Uttres  de  cadiety 
and  of  the  state-prisons,  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Protestants,  and  tlie  convoca- 
tion of  the  representatives  of  the  nation. 
When  asked  by  the  count  D'Artois,  since 
Charles  X,  if  he  demanded  the  states- 
general — "Yes,"  was  his  reply,  **and  some- 
thing better."  Being  elected  a  member 
of  the  states-general,  which  took  the  name 
o€  national  a&semhly  (1789),  he  proposed  a 
declaration  of  rights,  and  the  decree  pro- 
viding for  the  r^ponsibility  of  the  officers 
of  the  crovm.  Two  days  after  the  attack 
on  the  Bastile,  he  was  appointed  (July  15) 
commander-in-chief  of  the  national  guards 
of  Paris.  The  court  and  national  assem- 
bly were  still  at  Veraailles,  and  the  popu- 
lace of  Paris,  irritated  at  this,  had  already 
adopted,  in  sign  of  opposition,  a  blue  and 


red  cockade  (being  the  colors  of  the  city 
of  Paris).  July  26,  Lafayette  added  to  this 
cockade  the  white  of  the  royal  arms,  de- 
claring at  the  same  time  that  tlie  tricolor 
should  go  round  the  world.  On  the 
march  of  the  populace  to  Versailles  (Oc- 
tober 5  and  6),  the  national  guards  clam- 
ored to  be  led  thitlier.  Lafayette  refused 
to  comply  with  their  demand,  until,  hav- 
ing received  orders  in  the  afleinoon,  he  set 
off,  and  arrived  at  10  o'clock,  afler  having 
been  on  horseback  from  before  day-light. 
He  requested  that  the  interior  posts  of  the 
chattau  might  be  committed  to  him ;  but 
this  request  was  refused,  and  the  outer 
posts  only  were  intrusted  to  the  national 
guards.  This  was  the  night  on  which 
the  assassins  murdered  two  of  the  queen's 
guards,  and  were  proceeding  to  further 
acts  of  violence,  when  Lafayette,  at  the 
head  of  the  national  troops,  put  an  end  to 
the  disorder,  and  saved  the  lives  of  the  ^ 
royal  family.  In  the  morning,  he  acc^m- 
panied  them  to  Paris.  (See  Londa  XVL) 
On  the  establishment  of  the  Jacobin  club 
at  Paris,  he  organized,  with  Bailly,  then 
mayor  of  Paris,  die  oppoang  club  of  Feu- 
illans.  Jan.  20,  1790,  he  supported  the 
motion  for  the  abohtion  of  tides  of  nobility, 
from  wliich  period  he  renounced  his  own, 
and  has  never  since  resumed  it.  The 
constitution  of  a  representative  monarchy, 
which  was  the  object  of  his  wishes,  was 
now  proposed,  and  July  13,  1790,  was 
appointed  for  its  acceptance  by  the  king 
and  the  nation,  and,  in  die  name  of 
4,000,000  national  guards,  Lafayette  swore 
fidelity  to  the  constitution.  Dechning  the 
dangerous  power  of  constable  of  France, 
or  generalissimo  of  the  national  guards  of 
the  kingdom,  afler  having  organized  the 
national  militia,  and  defended  the  king 
from  die  popular  violence,  he  resigned  aU 
command,  and  retired  to  his  estates.  The 
first  coalition  against  France  (1792)  soon 
called  him  from  his  retiremenL  Being 
appointed  one  of  the  three  major-generals 
in  the  command  of  the  French  armies,  he 
established  discipline,  and  defeated  the 
enemy  at  Philippeville,  Maubeuge  and 
Florennes,  when  his  career  of  success 
was  interrupted  by  the  domestic  factions 
of  his  country.  Lafayette  openly  de- 
nounced the  terrible  Jacobins,  in  his  letter 
of  June  16,  in  which  he  declared  that  the 
enemies  of  die  revolution,  under  the  mask 
of  popular  leaders,  were  endeavoring  to  su- 
fle  liberty  under  the  excesses  of  licentious- 
ness. June  30,  he  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  assembly,  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  and 
demand  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  au- 
thors of  the  violence.    But  the  Mountain 
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had  already  overthrown  the  constitution, 
and  notliinff  could  be  effected.  Lafiiyette 
tlien  oj9ered  to  conduct  the  king  and  his 
family  to  Compi^goe.  Tliis  proffer  being 
declined,  he  returned  to  the  army,  which 
he  endeavored  to  rally  round  the  constitu- 
tion. June  30,  he  was  burnt  in  effigy  at 
the  Palais-Royal,  and,  Aug.  5,  was  accus- 
ed of  treason  before  the  assembly.  Still 
he  declared  himself  openly  against  tlie 
proceedings  of  August  10;  but,  finding 
himself  unsupported  by  his  soldiers,  he 
determined  to  leave  the  country,  and  take 
refuge  in  some  neutral  ground.  Some 
persons  have  charged  general  Lafayette 
with  a  want  of  firmness  nt  this  period ;  but 
it  is  without  a  full  understanding  of  the 
situation  of  things.  Conscious  that  a  price 
was  set  on  his  head  at  home,  knowing 
that  his  troops  would  not  support  him 
against  the  principles  which  were  triumph- 
^  ingin  the  clubs  and  the  assembly,  and 
sensible  that,  even  if  he  were  able  to  pro- 
tract the  contest  with  the  victorious  fac- 
tion, the  finontiers  would  be  exposed  to  the 
invasions  of  the  emigrants  and  their  for- 
eign allies,  with  whom  he  would  have  felt 
it  treason  against  the  nation  to  have  nego- 
tiated, he  had  no  alteniative.  Having  been 
captured  by  an  Austrian  patrol,  he  was 
delivered  to  the  Prussians,  by  whom  ho 
was  again  transferred  to  Austria.  He  was 
carried,  with  great  secrecy,  to  Olmfitz, 
where  he  was  subjected  to  every  privation 
and  suffering,  and  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  his  friends,  who  were 
not  even  able  to  discover  the  place  of  his 
confinement  until  late  in  1794.  An  un- 
successful attempt  was  made  to  deliver 
him  from  prison  by  Dr.  BoUman,  a  Ger- 
man, and  Mr.  Huger  (now  colonel  Huger, 
of  Charleston,  S.  C.).  His  wife  and  daugh- 
ters, however,  succeeded  in  obtaining  ad- 
mission to  him,  and  remained  with'  him 
nearly  two  years,  till  his  release.  Wash- 
ington had  written  directly  to  the  emperor 
of  Austria  on  his  behalf,  without  efiect ;  but, 
afler  the  memorable  campaign  of  Bona- 
parte in  Italy,  the  French  government  re- 
quired that  the  prisoners  atOlmiitz  should 
be  released,  which  was  done  Aug.  25, 
1797,  after  a  negotiation  that  lasted  three 
months.  Refusing  to  take  any  part  in  the 
revolutions  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  or  of 
the  18th  Brumaire,  he  returned  to  his  es- 
tate at  La  Grange,  and,  declining  the  dig- 
nity of  senator,  offered  him  by  Bonaparte, 
he  gave  his  vote  against  the  consulate  tor 
life,  and,  taking  no  further  part  in  public 
affairs,  devoted  himself  to  a^cuhural 
pursuits.  On  the  restoration  ofuie  Bour- 
DoD8»  in  1814,  he  perceived  that  their  prin- 


ciples of  government  were  not  such  as 
France  required,  and  he  did  not  therefore 
leave  his  retirement  The  20th  of  March, 
1815,  again  saw  Napoleon  on  the  imperial 
throne,  and  endeavoring  to  conciliate  the 
nation  by  the  profession  of  liberal  princi> 
pies.  Lafayette  refused,  though  urged, 
through  the  mediation  of  Jose^,  to  see 
him,  protested  against  die  acU  addiJUownd 
of  April  22,  dechned  the  peerage  offered 
him  by  the  emperor,  but  accepted  the 
place  of  representative,  to  which  the  votes 
of  his  fellow-citizens  caUed  him.  He  first 
met  Napoleon  at  the  opening  of  the  cham- 
bers :  the  emperor  received  him  with 
great  marks  of  kindness,  to  which,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  respond;  but,  although 
he  would  take  no  part  in  the  proiects  of 
Napoleon,  he  gave  his  vote  for  all  neces- 
sary supplies,  on  the  ground  that  France 
was  invaded,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
all  Frenchmen  to  defend  their  country, 
June  21,  Napoleon  returned  from  Water- 
loo, and  it  was  understood  tliat  it  was  de- 
termined to  dissolve  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  establish  a  dictatorship. 
Two  of  his  counsellors  informed  La&yette 
that,  in  two  hours,  the  representative  body 
would  cease  to  exist.  Immediately  on  the 
opening  of  the  session,  he  ascended  the 
tribune,  and  addressed  the  house  as  fol- 
lows :  "  When,  for  the  first  time,  afler  an 
interval  of  manv  years,  I  raise  a  voice 
which  all  the  old  friends  of  liberty  will 
still  recognise,  it  is  to  speak  of  the  dangers 
of  the  country,  which  you  only  can  save. 
This,  then,  is  the  moment  for  us  to  rally 
round  the  old  tri-colored  standard,  the 
standard  of 'Sd,  of  liberty,  of  equality,  of 
public  order,  which  we  have  now  to  de- 
tend  against  foreign  violence  and  domestic  . 
usurpation."  He  then  moved  that  the 
house  declare  itself  in  permanent  session, 
and  all  attempts  to  dissolve  it  high  treason ; 
that  whoever  should  make  such  an  at- 
tempt, should  be  considered  a  traitor  to 
the  country,  &c.  In  tiie  evening.  Napo- 
leon sent  Lucien  to  the  house,  to  make 
one  more  effort  in  his  fiivor.  Lucfen,  in 
a  strain  of  impassioned  eloquence,  con- 
jured the  house  not  to  compromise  the 
honor  of  the  French  nation  by  inconstancy 
to  the  emperor.  At  these  words,  Lafii}'- 
ette  rose  in  his  place,  and,  addresang 
himself  direcdy  to  the  orator,  ezdaimed, 
^  Who  dares  accuse  the  French  nation  of 
inconstancy  to  the  emperor.'  Through 
the  sands  of  Ecypt,  and  the  wastes  of 
Russia,  over  50  neMs  of  battle,  this  nation 
has  followed  him  devotedly ;  and  it  is  for 
this  that  we  now  mourn  the  blood  of 
three  millions  of  Frenchmen."    This  ap- 
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peal  had  such  an  efiect  on  the  assembly, 
that  Lucien  resumed  bis  seat  without  fin- 
ishing  his  discourse.  A  deputation  of 
Ave  members  from  each  house  was  then 
appointed  to  deliberate  in  committee  with 
the  council  of  ministers.  Of  this  deputa- 
tion, genera]  Lafayette  was  a  member,  and 
he  moved  that  a  committee  should  be  sent 
to  the  emperor  to  demand  his  abdication. 
The  arch-chancellor  refused  to  put  the 
modon ;  but  the  emperor  sent  in  his  abdi- 
cation the  next  morning  (June  22).  A 
provisional  govemmeot  was  formed,  and 
La&yette  was  sent  to  demand  a  suspen- 
sion of  hosdlities  of  the  allies,  which  was 
refused.  On  his  return,  he  found  Paris  in 
possession  of  the  enemy ;  and,  a  few  days 
after  (July  8),  the  doors  of  the  representa- 
tives* chamber  were  closed,  and  guarded 
by  Prusraan  troops.  Lafayette  conducted 
a  number  of  the  members  to  the  house  of 
Lanjuinais  (q.  v.),  the  president,  where 
they  drew  up  a  protest  against  this  act  of 
viotence,  ana  quietly  separated.  Lafayette 
now  retired  once  more  to  La  Grange, 
where  he  remained  till  1818,  when  he  was 
chosen  member  of  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties. Here  he  continued  to  support  his 
constitutional  principles,  by  opposing  the 
laws  of  exception  (see  Laws  of  Exception), 
the  establishment  of  the  censorship  of  the 
press,  the  suspension  of  personal  liberty, 
^.,  and  by  advocating  the  cause  of  pub- 
lic instrucdon,  the  organization  of  a  nation- 
al militia,  and  the  inviolability  of  the  char- 
ter.— ^In  August,  1824,  he  landed  at  New 
York,  on  a  visit  to  the  U.  States,  upon  the 
invitation  of  ^e  president,  and  was  re- 
ceived, in  every  part  of  the  country,  with 
the  warmest  expressions  of  delight  and 
enthusiasm.  He  was  proclaimed,  h^^  the 
popular  voice,  **•  the  guest  of  the  nation," 
and  his  presence  was  every  where  the 
signal  for  festivals  and  rejoicings.  He 
pMed  through  the  24  states  of  the  Union 
m  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession,  in  which 
all  parties  joined  to  forget  their  dissensions, 
in  which  the  veterans  of  the  war  renewed 
dieir  youth,  and  the  young  were  carried 
back  to  the  doings  and  sufferings  of  their 
j&thers.  Having  celebrated,  at  Bunker 
hill,  the  anniversarv  of  the  first  conflict  of 
the  revolution,  and,  at  Yorktown,  that  of 
its  closing  scene,  in  which  he  himself  had 
home  so  conspicuous  a  part,  and  taken 
leave  of  the  four  ex-presidents  of  the  U. 
States,  he  received  the  farewell  of  the 
president  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  and 
sailed  from  the  capital  in  a  frigate  nam- 
ed, in  compliment  to  him,  the  Brandy- 
wine,  Sept.  7, 1825,  and  arrived  at  Havre, 
where  the  citizens,  having  peaceably  as- 


sembled to  make  some  demonstration  of 
their  respect  for  his  character,  were  dis- 
persed by  the  gmdarmerie.  In  Dcpciti- 
bor preceding,  the  congress  of  the  U.StateB 
made  him  a  grant  of  $200,000,  and  a 
township  of  land,  ''in  conaderation  of  his 
itnporUint  services  and  expenditures  during 
the  American  revolution."  The  grant  of 
money  was  in  the  shape  of  stock,  bearing 
interest  at  six  per  cent,  and  redeemable 
Dec.  31,  1834.  lu  August,  1827,  he  at- 
tended the  obsequies  of  Manuel,  over 
whose  body  he  pronounced  a  eulogy.  In 
November,  1827,  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties was  dissolved.  Lafiiyette  was  again 
returned  a  member  by  the  new  elections. 
Shortly  before  die  revolution  of  1830,  he 
travelled  to  L^ons,  &C.,  and  was  enthusi- 
astically received — a  striking  contrast  to 
the  conduct  of  the  ministers  towards  hiro^ 
and  an  alarming  symptom  to  the  despotic 

fovemment  During  the  revolution  of 
uly,  1830,  he  was  appointed  general-in- 
chief  of  the  national  guards  of  Paris  f  q.  v.), 
and,  though  not  personally  engaged  in  the 
fight,  his  activity  and  name  were  of  the 
greatest  service.  To  the  Americans,  La- 
fayette, the  intimate  friend  of  Washington, 
had  appeared,  in  his  late  visit,  almost  like 
a  great  historical  character  returning  from 
beyond  the  grave.  In  the  eyes  of  the  French, 
he  is  a  man  of  the  early  days  of  their  rev- 
olution— a  man,  moreover,  who  has  never 
changed  side  or  principle.  His  undevi- 
ating  consistency  is  acknowledged  by  all, 
even  by  those  who  do  not  allow  him  the 
possession  of  first  rate  talents.  When  the 
national  guards  were  established  through- 
out France,  afler  the  termination  of  the 
struggle,  he  was  appointed  their  com- 
mander-in-chief^ and  his  activity  in  this 
post  was  admirable.  Aug.  17,  he  was 
made  marshal  of  France.  His  influence 
with  the  government  seems  to  have  been, 
for  some  time,  great,  but  whether  hia 
principles  were  too  decidedly  republican 
to  please  the  new  authorities  (a  few  days 
dfler  the  adoption  of  the  new  charter,  he 
declared  himself  against  hereditary  peer- 
age, and  repeatedly  called  himself  a  pupil 
of  the  American  school  I  or  whether  he 
vras  considered  as  the  rallying  point  of  dm 
republican  party,  or  whatever  may  have 
b^n  the  reason,  he  sent  in  his  resignation 
in  December,  1830,  wliich  was  accepted^ 
and  count  Lobau  appointed  chief  of  the 
national  guards  of  Paris.  Lafiiyette  de- 
clared from  the  tribune,  that  he  had  acted 
thus  in  consequence  of  the  distrust  wliich 
the  power  accompanying  his  situation 
seemed  to  excite  in  some  people.  On  iho 
same  occasion,  he  also  expressed  his  disap- 
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probation  of  the  new  law  of  election.  Short- 
ly before  his  resignation,  he  exerted  him- 
self most  praiseworthily  to  maintain  order 
during  the  trial  of  the  ex-ministers.  The 
Poles  lately  made  him  first  grenadier  of 
the  Polish  national  guards.  We  are  una- 
ble to  state  what  are  Lafayette's  views 
respecting  the  best  government  for  France 
in  its  present  condition,  though  undoubt- 
edly, in  the  abstract,  he  prefers  a«  repub- 
lic. Resniault-Warin's  MSmoires  sur  h 
GtrUrcH  IjqfaveUe  (Paris,  1824)  contains 
many  facts  relative  to  his  political  life  in 
France.  His  secretary,  M.  Levasseur, 
published  an  account  of  his  tour  in  the  U. 
States  (Paris,  1825),  which  has  been  trans- 
lated in  America.  (For  further  informa- 
tion, see  the  A/orih  .American  Review  for 
January,  1825.) 

Lafatette,  Maria  Masdalena,  countess 
de ;  a  lady  of  literary  celebrity,  daughter 
of  the  governor  of  H&vre  de  Gr^Use,  Aymar 
de  la  A^rgne.  A  careful  and  classical  edu- 
cation had  given  her  a  great  love  for  liter- 
ature. In  1655,  she  married  count  Fran- 
cis de  La&yette,  and  her  house  now  be- 
came a  place  of  meeting  for  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  her  time.  The  famous 
duke  of  Rochefoucauld  was  one  of  her 
intimate  friend&  Among  the  learned  men 
who  surrounded  her,  the  most  distinguish- 
ed were  Huet,  Manage,  Lafontaine  and  S6- 
grais.  She  died  1^3.  Her  works  en- 
title her  to  an  honorable  place  among 
French  writera  Tlie  most  distinguished 
of  them  are  Zaide^  La  Princesse  de  CUves, 
and  La  Princesse  de  Mon^tensier, 
Lafatette  Mountain.  (See  Haystack,) 
Laffitte,  Jacques,  a  banker  in  Paris, 
member  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and,  in 
1816,  elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
a  man  equally  distinguished  for  his  tal- 
ents, his  wealth  and  his  virtues,  was  bom 
at  S^yonne,  in  1767,  and,  by  his  own  dili- 
gence and  merit,  acquired  a  fortune  in 
Sie  banking-house  of  the  senator  Perre- 
gaux.  In  1805,  he  became  the  head  of 
the  house,  which  he  made  one  of  the  first 
houses  in  France.  In  1809,  he  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  bank  of  France, 
and,  in  1814,  president  of  the  same  estab- 
lishment. He  discharged  the  duties  of 
this  important  office  without  accepting 
the  large  salary  connected  with  it  In 
1809,  he  was  made  president  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  in  Paris,  and,  in 
1813,  judge  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce. 
When  the  credit  of  France,  in  1815,  was 
at  a  very  dangerous  crisis,  Laffitte  advanc- 
ed 2,000,000,  in  ready  money,  by  which 
means  a  necessary  article  in  the  capitula- 
tion of  Paris  was  settled.    It  was  owing 


to  his  coimsels,  that  France  was  enabled 
to  support  die  burden  of  the  military  con- 
tributions imposed  on  her,  without  injurv 
to  the  credit  of  the  state.  But  when  Laf- 
fitte joined  die  lefl  side  in  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  and  opposed  tiie  encroachments 
of  the  infatuated  absolutists,  the  laws  of 
exception  and  the  clergy,  he  became  an 
object  of  hatred  to  the  ultras,  and  of  sus- 
picion to  the  ministry.  In  1819,  he  was 
deprived  of  the  presidency  of  the  bank, 
which  was  bestowed  on  the  duke  of  Gae- 
ta,  with  a  large  salary  ;  yet  he  was,  in 
1822,  unanimously  reelected  to  the  office 
of  r^ent  de  la  banque  (director).  His  elo- 
quent speeches  in  the  chamber,  some  of 
which  were  extemporaneous,  prove  his 
talents  and  knowledge,  eniecially  in  the 
department  of  finance.  He  also  spoke 
with  energy  on  the  occasion  of  the  dis- 
turbances in  Paris  in  1819,  when  the 
young  Lallemand  was  shot  in  thestrset  by 
one  of  the  watch,  and  old  men,  children 
and  women  were  trampled  down  by  the 
gendarmes.  He  was  not  reelected  for  the 
session  of  1824.  By  favoring  tlie  reduc- 
tion of  the  rentes^  he  appears  to  have  lost 
his  popularity.  The  chamber  of  deputies 
accepted  the  proposal  fortiie  reduction  of 
the  interest  on  the  public  securities  then 
in  circulation,  but  the  chamber  of  peers 
rejected  it  To  prove  the  justice  and  ad- 
vantages of  this  plan,  and  to  justify  his 
own  conduct  in  the  project,  he  wrote  his 
BMexions  sur  la  Reduction  ek  la  Rente  eisvo- 
VBtai  du  Credit^  a  financial  work  of  much 
merit.  The  second  edition  was  published 
at  Paris,  in  1824.  How  great  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  Laffitte  has  been,  the  fol- 
lowing fact  will  serve  to  show.  When 
Louts  XVIII  was  compelled  to  flee,  in 
1815,  he  intrusted  his  private  property,  for 
safe  keeping,  to  Laffitte ;  three  months  i^ 
ter.  Napoleon,  umler  the  same  circum- 
stances, showed  him  Uie  same  confidence, 
and,  at  St.  Helena,  named  him  his  execu- 
tor. As  Napoleon,  in  the  hundred  days,  had 
respected  the  private  propeny  of  Louis, 
so  Louis  XVIII  respected  that  of  the  em- 
peror, and  put  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  execution  of  his  last  will.  Among  the 
merits  of  Laffitte,  bis  great  benevolence  to 
the  poor  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  The 
publishers  of  the  Latin  classics,  at  Paris, 
were  also  assisted  by  him  in  carrying  on 
their  useflil  undertaking.  Laffitte  was,  in 
1827,  again  elected  to  the  chamber  of 
deputies.  His  only  daughter  was  married, 
in  1828,  to  the  prince  of  Moskwa,  eldest 
son  of  the  celebrated  marshal  Ney.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of 
July,  1830,  being  one  of  the  deputies  who 
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signed  theprot)e8t,aDd  declared  tfaemselves 
deputies  or  France,  in  spite  of  Polignac's 
order  to  annul  the  election.  Laffitte  was 
abo  one  of  the  deputies,  who,  during  tiie 
fight  on  July  29,  went  to  nuushal  Mar- 
mont,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  con- 
fiict  Noyember  ^  1830,  he  was  made 
minister  of  finance  and  president  of  the 
council,  in  which  situation  he  remained 
until  March  14,  1831,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  M.  Casimir  Perrier,  belonging 
to  the  left  centre.  Lafiitte  has  suffered  im- 
mense losses  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of 
stocks  since  the  revolution  of  July,  1830. 
Chateaubriand,  in  a  late  pamphlet,  has  as- 
serted that  Vill^le  had  intended  to  make 
Laffitte  minister  of  finance. 

Lafitau,  Joseph  Francis ;  a  French 
Jesuit,  who  was  a  native  of  Bordeaux,  and 
was  employed  as  a  missionary  among  the 
savages  of  North  America.  On  his  return 
to  Europe,  he  published  a  work,  entitled 
Maurs  des  Sawages  ^nUricctms  comparits 
aux  MavTs  des  premiers  T&mps  (Paris, 
1724,  2  volumes,  4to.);  and  another  on 
the  Discoveries  and  Conquests  of  the  Por- 
tuguese in  the  New  World  (1733,  in  2 
volumes,  4to.).  In  the  former,  he  main- 
tains that  the  North  American  savages  are 
descended  fiiom  the  barbarians  who  mhab- 
ited  Greece  at  an  early  period.  He  died 
in  1740. 

Lafittk  ;  a  Bordeaux  wine.  (See  Bcr- 
ddais  Wxnts,) 

Lafontaine,  Jean.  ■  (See  Fontaxnt^  Ul) 

Lafoiitaine,  Augustus  Henry  Julius, 
the  most  fertile  and  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular novelists  of  Germany,  was  bom  in 
1756,  in  Brunswick.  He  studied  theolo- 
gy, and,  in  1792,  accompanied  tiie  Prus- 
sian army  into  Champagne,  in  the  capaci- 
ty of  chaplain.  He  lives  now  at  Halle. 
His  novels  are  entertaining,  but  not  dis- 
tinguished by  merit  of  a  high  order.  Of 
late,  he  hasoccnpied  himself  with  iEschy- 
luB,  and  published  Agamemnon  and  the 
Coipfuirij  with  judicious  notes  (Halle, 
1821  et  seq.,  2  vols.),  in  which  he  sets 
forth  some  peculiar  views  respecting  the 
text  of  this  author. 

Laoo  Maooiore,  or  Lake  Major,  or 
Locarno  (anciently  Verbanus)  ;  a  large 
lake  in  Italy,  separating  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment of  Milan  from  the  Sardinian  Mi- 
lanese, extending  from  Sesto  to  Locarno ; 
about  45  miles  long,  and  7  broad.  It  is 
636  ffet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ac- 
cording to  Saussure,  and,  in  some  places, 
1800  net  deep.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
l^cino.  Its  waters,  which  are  as  clear  as 
crystal,  contain  various  fisli.  Its  banks 
abound  in  every  Alpine  beauty,  and  are 


adorned  with  a  number  of  picturesquely 
situated  villages  and  towns.  On  aU  fades 
it  is  surrounded  by  hills,  planted  with 
vineyards  and  plantations  of  chestnuts,  in- 
terspersed with  villas.'  There  are  several 
islands,  two  of  which,  Isola  Bella  and 
Isola  Madre,  called  Borromean  islands^ 
are  laid  out  in  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds,  with  palaces  erected  on  (hem, 
adorned  with  paintings,  sculptures,  &c. 
Isola  de'  Pescatori  is  inhabited  by  fisher- 
men.   (See  Borromei  Mauds.) 

Lago  Nero,  or  Negro  ;  a  town  in  Na- 
ples, in  Basilicata,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ap- 
ennines, near  a  lake  from  which  it  re- 
ceives its  name  ;  12  miles  north-east  of 
Policastro  ;  population,  5000.  In  March, 
1806,  a  battle  was  fought  here  between 
the  French  and  the  troops  of  the  king  of 
Naples,  in  which  the  former  were  victo- 
rious. 

Lagoon  (from  the  Latin  laainOy  a 
ditch)  means  a  morass.  The  name  is 
given  particularly  to  those  creeks  which  ex- 
tend along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  in  the 
present  government  of  Venice,  and  which 
are  formed  by  water  running  up  in  tlie  land. 
They  contain  many  islands;  Venice,  for 
instance,  is  built  on  60  of  them.  In  some 
places,  they  are  deep ;  in  others  so  shallow, 
that  their  exhalations  are  offensive  and 
dangerous.  The  Austrian  government 
does  less  towards  clearing  them  out  than 
the  former  Venetian  government  did ;  and 
Venice,  in  consequence,  is  considerably 
less  healthy  than  it  was.  Towards  the 
sea,  the  islets  are  secured  by  dams,  natural 
or  artificial. 

Lagrange,  Joseph  Louis,  a  celebrated 
mathematician,  was  bom  in  1736,  at  Tu- 
rin, and  originally  directed  his  attention  to 
philosophy.  But  his  natural  taste  for 
mathematics  soon  unfolded  itself^  and  he 
studied  with  such  ardor,  that,  in  his  18th 
yeai',  in  a  letter  to  the  celebrated  Faenano, 
he  communicated  to  him  a  numoerof 
mathematical  discoveries  which  he  had 
made.  He  also  solved  the  questions, 
which  had  been  proposed  a  lone  time  be- 
fore, by  Euler,  on  the  calcination  of 
isoperimetrical  figures,  and  on  the  theory 
of  the  least  action.  When  scarcely  19 
years  of  age,  Lagrange  was  made  math- 
ematical professor  in  the  artUlery  school 
at  Turin ;  and  the  memoirs  of  the  scien- 
tific association,  which  he  established  with 
the  approbation  of  the  government,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  celebrated  Cigna 
and  the  marquis  of  Saluces,  excited  sueh 
attention  in  the  literaiy  world,  that  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  academy  at  Ber- 
lin, and  Euler  and  D'Alembert  entered 
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into  a  constant  correspondence  with  this 
young  man.  During  a  journey  to  Paris, 
which  he  made  in  company  witli  his 
friend  CoraccioH,  who  was  sent  as  an  am- 
bassador to  London,  Lagrange  became 
personally  acquainted  with  the  Parisian 
scaanUj  and  was  received  with  general 
respect  But  ill  health  soon  oblieed  liim 
to  return  home,  where  he  applied  himself 
with  renewed  diligence  to  his  scientific 
labors.  At  this  time,  he  obtained  the 
prize  of  the  academy  of  sciences  in 
Paris,  for  a  treatise  on  the  tiieory  of  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
by  his  exposition  of  the  leaduig  features 
of  his  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  planetary 
system,  rendered  his  name  immortal.  He 
soon  after  received  an  invitation  from 
Frederic  the  Great,  to  go  to  Berlin,  with 
the  title  of  director  of  the  academy,  in 
piace  of  Euler,  who  had  gone  to  St 
Peteisburg.  The  king  of  Sardinia  was, 
ho^Vever,  very  reluctant  to  permit  his 
distinguished  subject  to  depart.  Esteem- 
ed by  the  great  Frederic,  who  prefer- 
red his  independent  spirit  to  the  some- 
what loo  submissive  character  of  Euler, 
and  valued  highly  by  all  who  became  ac- 
quainted with  him,  Lagrange  lived  in  Ber- 
lin in  pleasant  circumstances  (which  were 
interrupted,  however,  by  the  continual 
sickness  of  his  wife),  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  king.  Afler  Fredenc's  death,  the 
regard  which  had  been  paid  to  men  of 
genius  and  talent  at  the  Prussian  court 
declined,  and  Lagrange  began  to  look 
about  for  another  situation.  At  this  pe- 
riod, Mirabeau  saw  him  in  Berlin,  and  re- 
solved to  obtain  this  renowned  geometri- 
cian for  France.  Lagran^  accepted  the 
offers  made  him  from  Pans,  and  declined 
the  proposals  of  the  ambassadors  of  Na- 
ples, Sardinia  and  Tuscany.  He  was  re- 
ceived at  Paris,  in  1787,  wiili  the  highest 
tokens  of  respect  But  a  deep  melancholy 
seemed  to  have  taken  entire  possession  of 
him,  and  to  have  palsied  his  mind,  not- 
withstanding all  the  efforts  which  his 
friends  made  to  remove  it  He  suffered 
the  same  inconvenience  which  D'Alem- 
bert  had  once  before  experienced,  viz.  of 
having  lost  all  love  for  his  science.  La- 
grange now  zealously  employed  himself 
upon  the  history  of  religion,  the  theory  of 
ancient  music,  languages,  and  even  the 
medical  sciences.  His  own  favorite  sci- 
ence alone  had  no  attractions  for  him,  and 
be  even  suffered  his  most  celebrated  work, 
La  Micamque  analytique  (for  which  Du 
Ghatelet,  to  whom  Lagrange  bad  given 
the  manuscript,  was  for  a  long  time  una- 
ble to  find  a  publisher)^  to  lie  untouched 


for  two  veare  after  its  publication.  At  tlie 
proposal  of  Du  S^jour,  he  was,  in  1701, 
confirmed  by  the  national  assembly  in  hisi 
pension  of  oOOO  francs,  and,  in  order  to 
indemnify  him  for  the  depreciation  of  the 
paper  currency,  he  was  first  appointed  a 
member  of  the  committee  for  reward- 
ing useful  inventions,  and,  afterwards  (in 
March,  1792),  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
mint  Dissatisfied  with  this  station,  al- 
though Cicero  and  Newton  had  discharg- 
ed similar  ofiices,  he  soon  resigned  it,  con- 
sidering it  as  an  oppressive  burden.  In 
the  same  year,  he  was  married,  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  to  a  daughter  of  tlie  academi- 
cian Lemonnier,  hoping  to  lead  a  tranquil 
life  in  the  midst  of  the  storms  of  the  rev- 
olution. The  decree  of  October  IG,  1793> 
commanding  all  forei^ers  to  leave  France, 
and  the  execution  of  Bailly,  Lavoisier,  and 
other  distinguished  men,  soon,  however, 
destroyed  his  illusions.  Through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Guyton  Morveau,  the  se- 
vere law  of  banishment  from  the  country 
was  not  put  in  force  against  him ;  but  the 
danger  of  becomhig  a  victim  to  the  rage 
of  the  infuriated  populace  remained. 
H^rault  de  S6chelles  offered  to  procure 
him  a  place  in  an  embassy  to  Prussia,  but 
La^nge,  who  had  conceived  a  warm  af- 
fection for  his  new  country,  preferred  to 
remain  there  in  spite  of  the  danger.  Peace 
and  quiet  at  lengm  returned,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  restore  the  institutions  for  the 
promotion  of  learning,  which  had  been 
destroyed  during  the  reign  of  anarchy, 
and  Lagrange  was  appointed  professor  in 
the  newly  established  norniaJ  school  at 
Paris.  In  this  new  sphere  of  influence, 
his  former  love  for  his  science  returned 
with  all  its  strength.  At  the  formation  of 
the  institute,  the  name  of  Lagrange  was 
the  first  on  the  list  of  members,  and  be 
was,  likewise,  the  first  member  of  the 
newlv  constituted  bureau  of  longitude. 
His  ramc  now  increased  from  day  to  day, 
and  France,  feeling  honored  in  the  pos- 
session of  such  a  man,detennined  to  give 
him  a  public  mark  of  her  esteem.  By  the 
command  of  the  directory,  the  minister 
of  foreiim  afi^ rs,  Talleyrand,  commission- 
ed the  French  chargi  d^affairts  in  Turin, 
citizen  D'Eymar,  to  visit  Lagrauge^s  father, 
and  congratulate  him,  in  the  name  of 
France,  in  having  such  a  son.  This  com- 
mission was  penormed  by  D'Eymar  iu 
the  most  brilliant  manner,  accom)MUiied 
by  several  generals  and  other  distinguish- 
ed persons.  Napoleon  respected  the  tal- 
ents and  services  of  Lagranffe  not  less 
than  the  repubUc  had  done ;  and  while  con 
sul  and  emperor,  he  never  ceased  to  show 
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him  diBtinffiiiBhed  tokens  of  bis  fiivor  in 
every  possible  way.  Mepiber  of  the  sen- 
ate, grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  l#iior, 
and  count  of  the  empire,  l^Agrango  saw 
himself  surrounded  with  every  external 
honor ;  but  neither  this,  nor  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  the  head  of  the  state, 
could  make  him  vain,  and,  as  modest  and 
retiring  as  ever,  he  devoted  himself  with 
the  same  zeal  and  industry  to  his  studies. 
His  applicadon  proltably  hastened  his 
death.  Notwithstanding"  his  advanced 
age,  he  could  not  be  content  to  relax  his 
exertions,  and  had  superintended  tlie  pub- 
licadon  of  the  second  edition  of  his  ThSorie 
des  Fondions  anah/tiqttesj  enriched  with 
annotations,  when,  exhausted  by  his  labors, 
he  died,  April  10,  1813.  liis  remains 
were  interred  in  the  Pantlieon.  Lac^- 
pide  and  La  Mace  pronounced  funeral 
addresses  over  his  body.  I^igrangc  wta 
no  less  amiable  than  modest,  and  was 
never  led,  by  the  honors  bestowed  upon 
himself,  to  underrate  the  merits  of  others. 
His  respect  for  Euler  was  unlimited,  and 
he  was  frequently  accustomed  to  say  to 
bis  scholanf,  "  Study  Euler,  if  you  would 
become  geometricians.'*  His  works  have 
been  partly  published  separately,  and  are 
partly  contained  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
academies  of  Turin,  Berlin  and  Paris,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Polytcchnical  School, 
the  Cormctissance  de  Temps,  and  in  the 
JEhhinUrUes.  The  most  important  are  his 
Jf^eardque  analifiique  (Paris,  1787  ;  new 
editions,  1811  and  1815);  Tk^orie  des 
Fonetions  analT/tiques  (Paris,  1797  and 
1813) ;  lUsoltdions  deSs  Emudiona  rmm^' 
riques  (Paris,  1798  and  1808) ;  Legons  star 
U  lalculdes  Fondions  (there  are  several  edi- 
tions of  this  work,  but  the  latest  is  that  of 
Paris,  1806),  and  Essai  d*.^ihmdiqtie  vdi- 
/igue  (to  be  found  in  the  Collections  eaited 
by  Roedcr,  in  1796).  A  part  of  Lagrange's 
posthumous  papers  w^cre,  in  1815,  given 
to  the  institute,  by  Camot,  minister  of  the 
interior;  and,  by  a  subsequent  vote  of  the 
academy  of  sciences,  they  were  incor- 
porated witii  the  library  of  that  learned 
society. 

Lasus.    (See  Ptolemy.) 

Laharpe,  Jean  Francois  de ;  a  French 
dramatic  poet,  critic  and  philosopher  of 
the  last  centiuy,  bom  at  Paris,  November 
20, 1739.  His  father,  a  Swiss  officer  in 
the  French  service,  dying  in  indigence, 
Asselin,  president  of  the  college  of  Har- 
court,  admitted  him  into  that  seminary, 
where  he  received  an  excellent  education. 
A  lampoon  on  his  benefactor,  which  was, 
in  all  probability  without  foundation,  at- 
tributed to  him,  occasioned  the  confine- 
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meut  of  the  suspected  satirist  for  some 
months  in  the  Bastile.  This  circumstance 
disgusted  him  with  his  situation,  and,  at  a 
very  early  age,  ho  threw  himself  on  his 
own  talents  as  an  auUior  for  support  In 
1762,  he  published  a  collection  of  jjoems. 
The  tragedy  of  Warwick  (1763)  was  very 
beneficial  to  him  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  and  procured  him  considerable  rep- 
utation. It  still  remains  on  the  stage. 
His  Timoleon  and  Pharamond  met  witii 
less  success ;  but  a  scries  of  cloges  on 
Charles  V,  Catinat,  F^n61on,  Voltaire,  and 
Henri  Quatre  (especially  the  latter),  gain- 
ed him  much  credit,  in  a  different  depart- 
ment of  literature.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  revolution,  Laharpe  embraced  the 
principles  of  republicanism  ;  but,  during 
the  reign  of  ten-or,  his  moderation  render- 
hig  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  those 
then  in  power,  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
in  1793^  and,  while  in  confinement,  is  said 
to  have  owed  his  conversion  to  Christian- 
ity to  the  arguments  of  his  fellow-cap- 
tivo,  the  bishop  of  St.  Brieux.  Though 
sentenced  to  deportation,  the  changes  of 
the  times  finally  restored  him  to  liberty, 
and  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  literaiT  retirement.  A  short  time  be- 
fore his  death,  his  remarks  on  the  meas- 
ures of  the  government  excited  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  first  consul,  and  he  was 
nanished  to  Orleans.  He  soon  returned, 
however,  and  died  in  1803,  in  his  64rh 
year.  His  principal  work  is  the  Ijvcie,  or 
a  complete  Coiirae  of  Literature  (8vo.,  12 
vols.).  Among  the  rest  are  Gustavus  Va- 
sa,  Timoleon,  Pharamond,  and  Philoc- 
tetca,  tragedies ;  the  latter  an  elegant 
translation  from  the  Greek  of  Sophocles. 
'Jbngu  et  FUim/e  (a  poem,  1779) ;  Trans- 
lations of  Camoens'  Lusiad  (2  vols.) ;  the 
Psalms  of  David,  and  the  works  of  Sue- 
tonius (2  vols.) ;  a  Coramentai-v  on  the 
dramatic  Works  of  Racine  (7  vofs.,  8vo.) ; 
the  Correspondence  with  the  Czar  Paul 
the  First  (4  vols.,  8vo.l  and  a  refutation 
of  the  opinions  of  Heivctius. 

Laharpe,  Frederic  C6sar,  director  of 
the  Helvetian  republic,  was  bom  at  RoUe, 
in  a  family  belonging  to  the  nobility  of  tht> 
Pays  de  Vaud,  in  1754.  He  cultivated 
the  sciences  with  gi'eat  zeal,  particularly 
mathematics.  At  Geneve,  Saussure  and 
Bertrand  were  his  teachers.  He  studied 
law  in  Tubingen,  and  was  made  doctor  in 
his  20th  year.  After  having  been  a  law- 
yer in  Berne,  he  titivelled,  with  a  young 
Russian  of  a  distinguished  family,  through 
Italy  and  Malta,  and,  in  1783,  he  became 
teacher  of  the  grand-duke  Alexander 
and  his  brother,  at  Petersburg.    Afler  the 
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French  revolution  had  broken  out,  he 
flrew  up,  in  the  name  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zena,  a  respectful  petition  to  the  council 
of  Berne,  requesting  a  meeting  of  depu- 
ties, for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  abuses. 
Soon  after,  troubles  broke  out,  and  the 
government,  who  considered  him  as  one 
of  the  instigators,  put  his  name  on  the  list 
of  exiles,  and  his  enemies  succeeded  in 
removing  him  from  the  person  of  Alex- 
ander. He  went  to  Geneva,  and  was 
about  to  return  to  Berne,  when  he  learned 
that  ordcra  for  his  arrest  had  been  given 
there.  Indignant  at  this,  he  went,  in 
1796,  to  Pans,  where  he  continued  to 
write  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
published  a  work  entided  Ldtres  de  Phi- 
IcaUhropos.  In  consequence  of  a  petition 
addressed  by  him  and  22  other  exiles 
frofn  the  Pays  de  Vaud  and  Friburg,  to 
the  French  directory,  requesting  the  ful- 
filment ut  the  guarantee  establislied  by 
the  treaty  of  Lausanne,  1565,  the  directo- 
ry interfered  in  the  afiairs  of  Switzerland, 
the  Swiss  revolution  broke  out,  French 
annies  penetrated  into  Switzerland,  and  a 
new  organization  was  given  to  this  coun- 
try, liaharpe  was  made  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  die  Helvetic  republic,  and  ex- 
erted himself  energetically  in  carrying  on 
the  new  system,  until  a  violent  quarrel 
took  place  between  the  legislative  body 
and  the  body  of  directors,  and  the  latter 
was  dissolved,  and  Laharpe  put  under 
surveiUance,  Friends  and  enemies  both 
allowed  the  honesty  of  his  intentions.  In 
1800,  when  on  the  point  of  leaving  Lau- 
sanne for  Paris,  he  was  deceived  by  a  let- 
ter, probably  a  forgeiy,  communicating 
intelligence  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  ^rst 
consul  Bonaparte,  who  was  then  com- 
manding in  Italy.  This  he  gave  up  to 
the  proper  autiiorities,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, arrested  by  the  legislative  council 
of  Berne,  as  himself  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy.  He  escaped  by  flight  to  Par- 
is, where  he  was  coolly  received  by  Bona- 
parte, and  went  to  live  at  a  countiy-seat 
(Plessis  Piquet)  near  Paris.  In  1801,  he 
made  a  journey  to  Russia,  and  returned 
with  proo&  of  the  esteem  of  his  former 

Eupil,  the  emperor.  In  1814,  he  visited 
im  in  Paris,  and  was  appointed  a  general 
in  the  Russian  service.  At  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  he  labored  actively  to  effect 
the  independence  of  the  cantons  of  the 
Pays  de  Vaud  and  Aareau,  and  tiieir  sep- 
aration from  Berne.  He  has  since  then 
lived  as  a  private  man  in  his  native  coun- 
try, enjoying  the  hi^est  esteem  of  his 
countiymen. 
La  Hoous  ;  the  north-western  point  of 


the  peninsula,  near  Chefburg,  in  the  de- 
partment La  Manche.  A  naval  battle  was 
fougiit  here  May  29,  1692,  between  the 
French,  under  Fourville,  and  the  English 
and  Dutch,  under  Russel  The  French 
were  beaten.  James  II  beheld  the  battle 
from  the  land,  and  was  obliged  to  witness 
the  defeat  of  his  party. 

Lahyre  (properly  Etienne  Vignoies);  a 
brave  knight  in  the  reign  of  Charies  Vll 
of  France,  and  the  faithful  companion  of 
the  maid  of  Orleans.  Laliyre  hated  the 
English  bitterly,  as  his  family  had  been 
ruined  by  their  invasions.  In  1418,  when 
Coucy  was  suirendered  to  the  Burgundi- 
ans,  th^e  allies  of  the  English^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  treacheiy  of  the  mistress 
of  the  commandant,  Lahyre  and  the 
equally  brave  Peter  de  Xaintrailles  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  remnant  of 
the  garrison,  and  successfully  led  their 
little  band,  in  the  midst  of  constant  ddr- 
mishes,  through  a  country  filled  with  ene- 
mies. Afler  many  valiant  deeds  in  Va- 
lois,  and  in  Champagne,  Lahyre  hastened 
to  the  relief  of  Orieims.  The  government 
of  the  town  sent  him  with  a  petition  to 
the  dauphin,  Charles  VII,  to  implore  his 
assistance.  He  found  the  weak  and  pleas- 
ure-loving prince  preparing  for  an  enter- 
tainment. "What  are  your  thoughts?" 
said  Charies  to  the  knight,  who  viewed 
with  indignation  the  frivolity  of  the  court. 
^*I  think,*' replied  Lahyre,  "that  a  king- 
dom could  not  be  lost  more  merrily." 
Returning  to  Orleans,  he  did  his  utmost  to 
save  tlie  town,  and  to  assemble  the  relics 
of  the  l)eaten  array.  In  1429,  tlie  maid 
of  Orleans  appeared.  Lahyre  joined  her, 
and  was  with  her  at  her  entrance  into  the 
town.  He  followed  tli^  defeated  English, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of 
Jargeau  and  Patai.  In  the  middle  of  winter, 
he  stormed  Louviers,  and  advanced  to  Rou- 
en with  the  intention  of  liberating  the  im- 
Erisoned  Joan  (q.  v.) ;  but  the  English  took 
ini  prisoner.  He  soon,  however,  obtained 
his  liberty,  and  renewed  his  exertions,  with 
Xaintrailles,  against  the  enemy.  To  his 
death,  Lahyre  was  the  most  inveterate  ene- 
my of  the  invaders  of  his  country,  and  in- 
jured them  greatly.  He  was  repeatedly 
taken  prisoner,  often  by  the  treachery  of 
false  friends ;  but  he  always  succeeded  in 
liberating  himself  :  for  a  time,  he  even 
braved  bis  own  king,  continuing  a  petty 
warfare  against  the  English  and  the  Bor- 
gundians,  and  garrisoning  several  towns, 
although  Charies  had  concluded  a  peace. 
On  a  journey  to  Montaubon,  where  he  ac- 
companied Charles  VII,  in  1442,  he  died 
in  consequence  of  his  wounds.    His  ro« 
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mantic  valor,  tosether  M^th  his  attachment 
to  the  maid  of  Orleans^ procured  him,  af- 
ter his  death,  the  honor  of  having  his 
name  added  to  the  knave  of  hearts  in  the 
French  playing  cards;  the  pictures  of 
which  are,  as  it  is  well  known,  desig- 
nated by  the  names  of  different  heroes. 

liAifft,  Joseph  Henry  Joachim,  peer  of 
France,  formerly  minister  of  the  interior, 
and  president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
was  bom  at  Bordeaux,  Nov.  11, 1767.  He 
was  a  lawyer  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
revolution,  in  the  last  century,  when  he 
embraced  republican  principles.  His 
zeal  procured  him,  in  1793 — 3,  some  im- 
portant posts  in  the  administration,  in 
which  he  showed  great  activity.  He  also 
distinguished  himself  as  an  orator.  In 
1808,  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  corps 
UgUlatif  for  the  department  of  the  Gi- 
ronde,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  lib- 
eral opinions.  About  this  time,  he  received 
the  star  of  the  legion  of  honor,  but  enter- 
ed into  a  correspondence  with  the  friends 
of  the  royal  ramily.  After  Napoleon's 
disastere  in  Russia,  the  legislative  body  ap- 
pointed a  committee  (1813)  to  report  the 
vrishes  of  tlie  nation.  It  consisted  of 
Lain6,  Raynouard,  Gallois,  Flaugergues, 
and  Maine  de  Biran.  Raynouard  was 
chairman,  and  the  lan<^agc  of  the  report 
was  bold.  RaynouarcPs  speech  to  the  em- 
peror, on  this  subject,  contained  these 
words :  *<  ^  wms  (the  emperor)  ne  votiiez 
paa  nous  damur  fa  poiz,  wms  la  firofna 
mms-TiUmea.^  The  corps  UgisUttif,  so  long 
submissive,  now  made  bold  by  the  disas- 
ters of  the  emperor,  was  prorogued. 
Lain6  went  to  Bordeaux,  and,  in  1814, 
was  made  prefect  of  the  city  by  the  duke 
of  Angoul^me,  who  had  arrived  there,  and 
soon  after  president  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies.  On  Napoleon's  return  from 
Elba,  Lain^  spoke  with  zeal  against  him, 
and  called  him  **  the  common  enemy," 
and,  on  the  emperor's  entry  into  Paris, 
published  a  protest  against  the  dissolution 
of  the  chamber,  and  absolving  all  French- 
men from  obedience  to  the  demands  of 
the  "usurper."  He  left  Bordeaux,  it  is 
stud,  for  Holland,  when  the  duchess  of 
Angoul^me  quitted  that  place,  and,  after 
the  second  restoration,  again  appeared  as 
president  of  the  chamber,  and  held  tlie 
port-folio  of  the  interior  from  June,  1816, 
to  Dec.  28, 1818,  when  Decazes  succeeded 
'  him.  He  often  spoke,  while  in  these  sta- 
tions, against  the  pretensions  of  the  ultras, 
and  their  attacks  upon  the  charter ;  but, 
after  this  period,  he  inclined  more  and 
more  to  ,the  right  side,  and  advocated  the 
change  in  that  law  of  election  which  he 


bad  formerly  defended.  About  this  time, 
he  was  created  peer.  It  must  be  men- 
tioned, however,  that  he  voted  against  the 
war  with  Spain,  in  1823,  opposed  the  un- 
constitutional toleration  of  the  Jesuits  by 
the  government,  and  the  arbitraiy  meas- 
ures of  the  Vill^le  ministry.  M.  Lain6  is 
a  member  of  the  French  academy. 

Lairo,  Alexander  Gordon,  was  bom  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1794,  entered  the  army, 
served  for  several  years  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and,  in  1820,  was  sent,  vrith  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  and  adjutant,  to  Sierra  Leone. 
In  1821 — ^22,  major  Laing  was  despatched 
on  several  missions  fit)m  Sierra  Leone, 
through  the  Timannee,Kooranko  and  Soo- 
lima  countries,  with  the  view  of  forming 
commercial  arrangements.  On  the  last 
of  these  journeys,  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  source  of  the  Niger  (q.  v.) 
lay  much  farther  to  the  south  than  Park 
(q.  V.)  had  supposed.  At  Falaba  he  was 
assured  he  might  reach  it  in  three  days, 
had  not  the  Kissi  nation,  in  whose  terri- 
tory it  was  situated,  been  at  war  with  the 
Soolimanas,  with  whom  he  then  rended. 
(Sec  his  Journal.)  In  1826,  he  undertook 
to  penetrate  to  Timbuctoo  (q.  v.),  and 
started  from  Tripoli,  crossing  the  desert 
by  way  of  Ghadamir.  On  his  journey,  he 
was  attacked  by  a  band  of  Tuaricks,  who 
woiuiiiod  him  severely,  and  left  him  for 
dead.  He,  however,  recovered,  and  reach- 
ed Timbuctoo  August  18,  where  he  re- 
mained upwards  of  a  month.  Several 
letters  were  received  from  him  while 
there,  stating  that  he  had  collected  ample 
materials  for  the  geography  of  thispart  of 
Africa.  Being  obliged  to  leave  Timbuc- 
too by  the  suitan  of  Masina,  into  whose 
power  the  city  had  fallen,  he  hired  a 
Moorish  merchant  to  accompany  and 
protect  him,  on  his  route  by  Sego  to  the 
coast.  Three  days  after  leaving  the  city, 
he  was  murdered  by  the  person  who  had 
undertaken  to  guard  him.  The  fate  of 
his  papers  is  uncertain.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  English  reviews  (OuarUrlif  Rt 
view,  No.  84),  that  Rousseau,  French  con- 
sid  at  Tripoli,  has  become  possessed  of 
them.  Caill^  gives  a  diflerent  account 
of  his  death.  (See  Mxrrative  of  Discov- 
ery  in  Africa,  by  Jameson,  Wilson  alid 
Murray  (Edinb.  18301  forming  No.  16 
of  Harper's  Family  Library,  New  York. 
1831.) 

Lairesse.  There  was  a  femily  of 
Flemish  painters  of  this  name,  of  whom 
Gerard,  son  to  the  elder  Lairesse,  has  ac- 
quked  by  far  the  greatest  reputation.  He 
was  bom  in  1640,  at  Liege.  He  is  partic- 
ulariy  distinguished  by  the  high  finish 
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with  which  his  pictures  ore  executed,  and 
is  considered  the  Raphael  of  the  Dutch 
school ;  nor  have  any  of  his  countiymen 
ever  equalled  him  in  historical  painting. 
This  talented  artist  was  also  a  good  en- 
graver, and  understood  music  scientifical- 
ly,  while  of  his  literary  abilities  he  has  left 
a  fiivorable  specimen,  in  a  treatise  on  the 
principles  of  his  art.  He  survived  the  loss 
of  his  sight  some  years,  and  died,  at  length, 
at  Amsterdam,  in  171 1.  His  book  has  been 
translated  into  English.  His  three  brotliers, 
Emestj  John  and  James  Lairessey  were 
artists  of  some  note,  the  two  former  ex- 
celling in  the  delineation  of  animals,  the 
latter  in  flowers.  Two  of  his  sons  also 
followed  the  profession  of  their  father,  but 
vnth  inferior  ability. 

Lais  ;  a  celebrated  courtesan,  daughter 
of  Timandra,  the  mistress  of  Alcibiades^ 
bom  at  Hyccara,  in  Sicily.  She  was  carri- 
ed away  from  her  native  country  to  Greece, 
when  Nicias,tlie  Athenian  general,  invad- 
ed Sicily.  She  began  to  sell  her  favors  at 
Coring  for  10,000  drachmas,  and  an  ini- 
mense  number  of  princes,  noblemen,  phi- 
losophersy  orators  and  plebeians,  did  hom- 
age to  her  charms.  The  high  price  which 
she  demanded  of  her  lovers  gave  rise  to  the 
proverb  of  Mm  cieims  komim  contingit 
adire  CorkUhum,  Even  Demosthenes 
himself  visited  Corinth  for  the  sake  of 
Lais;  but  when  he  heard  the  courtesan 
name  her  price  (a  sum  equal  to  about 
1000  dollars),  the  orator  departed,  and 
observed  that  he  would  not  buy  repent- 
ance at  so  dear  a  rote.  The  charms 
which  had  attracted  Demostlienes  had 
no  influence  upon  Xenocrates,  although 
Lais  (Phryne  ?)j  seeing  the  philosopher  un- 
moved by  her  beauty,  visited  his  house 
herself.  Diogenes  the  cynic  was  one  of 
her  warmest  admirers,  and,  though  sloven- 
ly in  his  dress  and  manners,  yet  ne  gained 
her  heart  Lais  ridiculed  the  austerity  of 
philosophers,  observing  that  the  sages  and 
philosophers  of  the  age  were  found  at  her 
door  as  often  as  the  rest  of  the  Athenians. 
The  success  which-  she  met  at  Corinth 
encouraged  her  to  pass  into  Thessaly, 
particularly  to  enjoy  the  company  of  a 
mvorite  youth  called  Hippostratus ;  but 
the  women  of  the  pl^ce,  jealous  of  her 
charms,  and  apprehensive  of  her  cor- 
rupting the  fidelity  of  their  husbands,  as- 
sassinated her  in  the  temple  of  Venus, 
about  340  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
— Pausanias  mentions  another  Lais,  like- 
Mise  a  courtesan. 

Laius     [See  (Edqnis.) 

Lak£.  Lakes  are  large  bodies  of  inland 
water,  having  no  direct  communication 


with  seas  or  the  ocean,  or  communicating 
with  them  only  by  rivers,  by  which  tkey 
pour  out  their  superabundant  waters.  Some 
lakes  have  no  issue,  and  receive  no  streams ; 
but  tliese  are  generally  very  small.  Some 
have  outlets,  but  receive  no  running  waters; 
these  are  fed  by  springs  which  are  thu.s 
obliged  to  fill  up  a  basin  before  their 
waters  can  find  their  way  downward  to- 
wards the  lower  country.  Others  re- 
ceive and  discharge  large  rivers,  and 
sometimes  a  chain  of  lakes  arc  connected 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  sea,  by  a  se- 
ries of  rivers.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
great  lakes  on  our  northern  frontier,  which 
are,  in  reality,  a  series  of  large  basins  or 
reservoirs,  receiving  the  accumulated 
waters  of  the  surrounding  countries,  and 
pouring  them  out  dirough  successive  chan- 
nels into  other  basins  situated  on  a  lower 
level.  (See  tlie  articles  Superior,  Hurorij 
&c.)  Another  class  of  lakes  receive  large 
streams  or  rivers,  but  have  no  visible  or 
apparent  outlet.  The  Caspian  sea  (q.  v.), 
lake  Tiricaca,  &c.,  are  examples  of  this 
kind.  These  masses  of  water  are  some- 
times drained  by  subterraneous  streams, 
and  are  sometimes  kept  at  their  ordinary 
level  by  the  ordinary  process  of  evapora- 
tion. Some  lakes  are  raised  to  a  great 
height  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lake 
Superior!  ■H  feet  above  the  ocean.  The 
waters  of  lukes  are  generally  swc^^r,  but 
there  are  some,  such  as  the  Caspian,  &c^ 
which  are  salt.  All  the  great  Americai> 
lakes  are  of  fresk  water. 

Lake  of  the  Woods,  or  Do  Bors  ;  a 
lake  of  North  America,  70  miles  long,  and 
40  wide.  Laise  quantities  of  oak,  fir, 
pine,  spruce,  &c.,  grow  on  its  banks ; 
hence  its  name.  It  contains  a  few  small 
islands,  and  communicates  with  lake 
Winnipeg,  which  discharges  its  ^vaters 
into  Hudson's  bay.  Lon.  95**  20^  W. ;  laL 
54*>36'N. 

Lalande,  Joseph  Jerome  le  Fran^ais 
do,  one  of  tlic  most  distinguished  astron- 
omers of  the  last  century,  was  bom  of  a 
respectable  family,  at  Bourg  en  Bresse,  in 
France,  July  11, 1732.  Educated  witli  a 
minute  attention  to  religious  duties,  he  dis- 
played his  abilities  when  very  young,  by 
composing  sermons  and  mystical  ro- 
mances. The  remarkable  comet  of  1744 
first  drew  his  attention  to  tlie  heavenly 
bodies ;  and  his  taste  for  astronomy  waa 
fixed  by  the  observations  of  fatlier  Beraud, 
mathematical  professor  at  die  college  of 
Lyons,  on  the  great  eclipse  of  July  27, 
1748.  He  wished  to  l)ecome  a  Jesuit, 
that  he  might  devote  himself  entirely  to 
study ;  but  his  friends,  objecting  to  tlits 
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pkui,  sent  him  to  Paris,  where  he  studied 
the  law,  and  was  admitted  an  advocate. 
He  became  acquainted  with  Delisle,  who 
had  established  an  observatory  in  the 
house  in  which  he  resided,  and  obtained 
permission  to  assist  hun  in  his  operations. 
He  also  attended  the  lectures  on  astrono- 
my delivered  by  Messier,  at  the  college 
dk  lYcmcCt  and  obtained  the  friendly 
(Patronage  of  Lemonnier,  who  lectured  on 
natural  philosophy  at  the  same  college. 
Th£  academy  sent  hun  to  Berlin  to  make 
observations  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  parallax  of  the  moon,  while  i^a- 
caiUe  went  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  for 
the  same  purpose.  At  the  sight  of  so  youns 
an  astronomer  (for  ho  was  scarcely  19 
years  of  age),  Frederic  the  Great  could  not 
conceal  his  astonishment  Lalande,  how- 
ever, proved  himself  worthy  of  the  choice 
of  the  academy  at  Paris,  and  was  not  only 
received  at  court,  but  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  Berlin.  After  hav- 
ing finished  his  operations  at  Berlin,  he 
was  chosen  member  of  the  academy  of 
sciences  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1753. 
Thenceforward  no  volume  of  their  trans- 
actions appeared  which  did  not  contain 
some  important  communications  from 
him ;  nor  did  he  confine  his  labors  to  astro- 
nomical subjects  merel}'.  The  French 
are  indebted  to  him  also  for  an  edition  of 
Halley's  tables,  as  well  as  for  the  historical 
account  of  the  comet  of  1759.  For  the 
identifying  of  tliis  remarkable  comet,  he 
presented  to  Clairault  the  deepest  and 
most  ingenious  calculations.  Astlie  editor 
of  tlie  Connaissance  des  Temps,  he  entire- 
ly changed  the  plan  and  management  of 
this  useful  work,  and  thereby  set  a  good 
example  to  his  successors.  In  1761,  he 
produced  a  chart,  which  showed  the 
phases  of  the  remai'kable  transit  of  Venus 
over  the  sun's  disk  for  all  places  on  the 
globe.  In  1704,  he  published  his  Astrono- 
Tide — a  classical  work,  which  was  afler- 
v^utls  printed  in  three  volumes  quarto, 
and  reached  the  third  edition,  and  of 
which  he  made  on  abridgment  (Ahrigi 
d^Astronomit,  pubUslied  at  Paris  in  1795) — 
a  work  which  cannot  be  too  highly  rec- 
onmiended  to  lovers  of  this  science.  In 
1765  and  1766,  he  made  a  journey  to  Italy ; 
a  description  of  which  (in  8  vols.,  12mo.) 
contains  much  valuable  information.  He 
composed  all  tlie  astronomical  articles  for 
the  great  Eruydopidit,  and  also  wrote 
them  anew  for  the  I>ncucUyp^dU  nUOuxUque. 
In  1761,  he  succeeded  his  first  instructor, 
Lemonnier,  in  the  astronomical  professor- 
ship of  the  eoUige  de  Dranee,  where  he 
knew  how  to  give  to  his  lectures  a  peculiar 
33* 


attraction.  His  lecture  room  was  a  kind 
of  nureery,  from  which  a  multitude  of  his 
scholars  were  transplanted  to  the  director- 
sliip  and '  management  of  domestic  and 
foreign  observatories.  His  work  Des 
Canaux  de  JS/amgation  et  spiciaiement  du 
Caned  de  Languedoc  (1778,  folio)  contains 
a  general  history  of  all  the  ancient  and 
modem  canals,  which  had  previously  been 
undertaken,  accomplished,  and  even  pro- 
jected. Such  a  work  had,  till  then,  been 
a  desideratum,  and  this  is  now  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  engineer.  His 
Bihliographie  ctstronomique  (1  vol.,  4to.)  is 
a  copious  catalogue  of  all  the  works  that 
had  ever  appeared  on  the  subject  of  as- 
tronomy. As  he  was  a  member  of  all 
the  great  academies,  he  formed,  as  it  were, 
a  common  bond  of  union  between  them, 
while  he  communicated,  from  one  to  the 
otiier,  whatever  each  one  produced  wor- 
thy of  notice.  His  activiy  was  remark- 
able. Lalande  enjoyed  for  a  long  time 
a  splendid  reputation  ;  but  his  imprudent 
freedom,  tlie  independence  with  which  he 
exprefised  his  opinion  in  the  most  turbu- 
lent times,  the  often  oftensive  severity 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  use  against 
systems  which  deserved  no  notice,  and 
the  habit  of  publicly  declaring  his  senti- 
ments where  he  might  better  have  been 
silent,—^  tliis  made  him  numerous  ene- 
mies, who  persecuted  him,  and  succeeded 
so  &r,  that  his  real  merit  has  been  called 
in  question.  His  character  was,  in  fact,  a 
strange  mixture  of  great  and  commenda- 
ble qualities  united  v^tii  striking  singular- 
ities, which  may  have  proceeded  from 
vanity  and  the  de^re  to  attract  attention. 
Lalande,  however,  ^vas  kind,  generous^ 
full  of  feeling,  and,  in  his  own  way,  re- 
ligious, altliough  his  enemies  accused  him 
of  atheism.  His  death  took  place  April  4, 
1807. 

Lallt,  Thomas  Arthur,  count;  a 
brave,  but  imprudent  and  unfortunate 
Irish  oflicer  in  the  service  of  France. 
He  was  of  a  family  which  had  followed 
the  fortunes  of  James  II,  and,  having  en- 
tered the  French  army,  he  signalized 
himself  so  much  in  the  batde  of  Fonte- 
noy,  that  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general 
on  the  field  of  battle.  He  also  drew  up 
the  plan  of  a  descent  upon  England, 
which  would  have  been  tried  but  for  the 
defeat  of  Charles  Edward  at  Culloden. 
In  1756,  he  was  selected  to  restore  the 
French  influence  in  India,  for  wliich  pur- 
pose he  was  made  governor  of  Pondi- 
cherry.  It  was  soon  perceived,  however, 
that  he  wanted  the  prudence,  moderation 
and  disinterestedness   necessary   for  so 
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distant  and  critical  a  scene  of  action ;  and, 
afler  a  little  partial  success  against  tiie 
English,  in  the  iirst  instance,  be  was  final- 
ly obliged  to  retire  to  Pondicherry,  which 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  British, 
January  1(5, 1761,  the  garrison,  witli  Lally, 
being  made  prisoners  of  war.  On  this 
catastrophe,  a  torrent  of  invective  assailed 
the  unfortunate  leader  from  all  quarters, 
he  having  offended  eveiy  body  concern- 
ed, by  his  haughty  humor,  and  violent 
temper  and  conduct.  He  was  even  ac- 
cused of  having  sold  Pondicherry  to  the 
English,  notwithstanding  the  avowed 
hatred  which,  as  a  Jacobite,  he  felt  fur 
them.  He  arrived  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
England,  in  September,  1761,  and,  the  fol- 
lowing month,  was  allowed  to  return  to 
France,  where,  afler  a  long  imprisonment^ 
he  was  brought  to  trial  for  treachery, 
abuse  of  authority,  and  unjust  exactions. 
13eing  found  guilty,  he  was  condemned  to 
be  decapitat^,  which  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted jrfay  6,  1766,  in  the  68th  year  of 
his  age.  In  1778,  bis  son,  Lally-Tollcu- 
dal,  obtained  possession  of  the  estates  of 
his  father,  with  a  revisal  of  the  proceed- 
ings, which  were  manifestly  unjust,  count 
Lally  being  one  of  the  victims  to  public 
clamor,  like  admiral  Byng,  and  many 
more  who  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  un- 
popularity of  an  incapable  administration. 

Lai.l¥-Toll£Ndal,  Trophimc  Gerard, 
marquis  o(  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Paris,  March  5,  1751,  devoted  liim- 
self  to  the  mihtary  profession.  He  soon 
made  himself  known  by  his  writ- 
ings in  defence  of  his  futlier's  memory, 
and  embraced  the  cause  of  the  revolu- 
tion with  alacrity,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
with  prudence.  During  the  increasing 
popular  excesses,  he  jomed  his  friend 
Mounier  in  Switzerland.  From  hence 
he  returned,  but  was  arrested,  and  escap- 
ed almost  by  a  miracle  the  massacre  of 
September.  He  thereupon  fled  to  Eng- 
land, and,  while  in  that  country,  oflei^d 
his  services  as  the  defender  of  Louis  XVI, 
but  was  not  accepted.  Afler  the  18th 
Brumaire,  he  returned  to  France,  took  an 
active  part  in  public  af&irs  imder  Louis 
XVIII,  and  was  by  him  called  to  the 
chamber  of  peers,  where  he  has  oflen  de- 
fended moderate  principles  with  true  elo- 
quence. He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
French  academy. 

Lama  (in  the  Tangutanese  dialect,  moth- 
er of  souis^  pastor  ^sovls)  is,  among  the 
Mongols,  the  appefiation  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  priestly  order;  but  among  the 
Calmucs  it  signifies  only  the  more  distin- 
guished. '  Hence  the  religion  of  the  Mongols 


and  Calmucs  is  called  Latnazsm,  In  this 
religion  the  Shigemooni  is  honored  as  tlie 
highest  God,  and  the  Dalai-lama  (i.  e.  the 
great  lama),  as  his  representative.  He  is  at 
the  head  of  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
affairs  in  Thibet,  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  theocratical  state.  He  is  considered 
not  as  a  mere  visible  repi-escntative  of  the 
divinity  on  earth,  but  as  a  real  divinity 
himself  dwelling  among  men.  The  be- 
lief in  his  eternal  existence  is  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls.  His  worshippers  believe  that  tlie 
divinity,  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  body  of 
the  Dalai-lama,  immediately  takes  pos- 
session of  some  other  body  in  a  super- 
natural way,  so  that  he  only  changes  his 
exterior  form,  and  not  his  actual  existence. 
Among  a  people  who  possess  such  a  reg- 
ular hierarchical  system,  it  is  a  matter  of 
small  consequence  who  stands  at  the 
head.  The  usual  residence  of  the  Dalai- 
lama  is  in  two  monasteries  situated  io- 
the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  Lasua,  in  each 
of  which  he  dwells  alternately.  He  is 
surrounded  in  every  direction  by  a  vast 
number  of  priests ;  but  no  woman  is  per- 
mitted to  pass  the  night  in  tlie  building 
where  he  lodges.  This  arises,  undoubted- 
ly from  the  purity  which  is  attributed  to 
him ;  for  he  is  called  the  immacvlaU,  The 
natives,  as  well  as  a  great  crowd  of 
foreigners  (for  all  the  Mongol  tribes  in 
Russia  acknowledge  him),  undertake  fa- 
tiguing pilgrimages  in  order  to  pay  their 
homage  to  him,  and  obtain  his  blessug. 
He  receives  them  sitting  upon  a  kind  of 
altar,  upon  a  large  and  splendid  seat,  witli 
his  legs  crossed.  The  Tartars,  next  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Thibet,  pay  him  thn 
greatest  reverence.  They  come  to  liim 
from  the  most  distant  regions,  and  the 
princes,  to  whom  he  shows  no  more  re- 
spect than  to  others,  submit  to  the  same 
ceremonies  as  their  people.  He  salutes 
no  one,  never  uncovers  his  head,  rises  up 
before  no  one,  and  is  satisfied  with  laying 
his  hand  upon  the  head  of  his  w^orship- 
per,  who  believes  that  he  has  thereby  ob- 
tained the  pardon  of  his  sins.  His  wor- 
shipped believe  that  the  supreme  divinity 
lives  in  liim,  that  he  knows  and  sees 
every  thing  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
heart,  and  never  needs  to  malce  inquiry 
in  regard  to  any  thing.  If  he  does  this, 
it  is  only  that  unbelievers  and  the  evil- 
minded  may  not  have  cause  for  com- 
plaint He  sometimes  distributes^  it  ia 
said,  little  balls  of  consecrated  dougb, 
which  the  Tartars  use  in  many  supersti- 
tious practices ;  but  it  is  not  true,  that  baUs 
made  from  his  excrement  are  distributed. 
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preseiTed  in  golden  boxes,  and  even  mix- 
ed with  articles  of  food.  Hie  power  v/as 
once  greater  than  it  is  now,  and  he  ap- 
pointed and  deposed  the  khans ;  but  he  is 
now  more  dependent  on  the  emperor  of 
China,  although  the  latter,  in  a  religious 
respect,  is  subjected  to  him.  Two  Chi- 
nese mandarins,  with  a  garrison  of  1000 
Cliinese,  are  maintained  in  his  capital, 
and,  in  the  palace  at  Pekin,  the  ChincFo 
emperor  supports  a  subordinate  lama, 
who  is  sent  as  a  nuncio  from  Thibet. 
When  the  Dalai-lama  dies,  it  is  then  ne- 
cessary to  discover  where  his  spirit  has 
chosen  to  be  bom  anew.  In  this  case,  all 
must  submit  to  the  opinion  of  some  of 
the  lamas,  who  alone  are  acquainted  with 
the  signs  by  which  he  may  be  known,  or, 
rather,  who  know  what  child  the  deceas- 
ed has  appointed  for  his  successor.  The 
worshippers  of  the  lama  are  divided,  in 
general,  into  two  sects,  knov^m  by  the  titles 
of  the  yellow  and  red  caps.  Each  sect  is 
under  three  lamas ;  the  former  is  undei*  the 
Dalai,  Teeshoo  or  Bogao,  and  Taranaut 
kunas ;  the  latter,  under  the  three  sham- 
mars.  The  Dalai-lama  is  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  all,  and  next  to  him  is  the 
Teeshoo-lama,  who  dwells  at  Teoshoo- 
Loomboo,  10  days'  journey  from  Lassa. 
The  three  shammars  dwell  in  separate 
monasteries,  the  most  distinguished  of 
which  is  at  Tassasudon,  the  capital  of 
Bootan.  Subordinate  to  them  are  numer- 
ous priests  of  different  ranks,  who  are 
held  in  great  respect,  who  superintend  in- 
struction, and  some  of  whom  live  in  a 
state  of  celibacy,  according  to  certain 
rules,  similar  to  those  of  the  Christian 
monks.  At  Lassa  alone  there  are  3000 
monasteries.  The  religion  of  the  lama 
sprung  up  in  Thibet,  and  knows  no  eter- 
nal, self-existent  being.  Their  idols  or 
Boorchans,  108  in  number,  are  created 
beings,  who  ascended  into  the  rank  of 
gods  before  the  present  world  was  creat- 
ed, on  account  of  their  holiness.  Shige- 
mooni,  the  chief  object  of  worship,  ap- 
peared in  the  world  for  the  last  time  1000 
B.  C,  and  instituted  Lamaism,  and  now 
rules  the  worid  in  its  present  state  of 
misery.  The  earth  is  inhabited  by  de- 
generate spirits  from  the  upper  world. 
The  human  soul,  afler  it  has  been  snl>- 
jected  to  a  state  of  trial,  and  has  passed  a 
good  or  bad  life,  enters  upon  a  higher  or 
lower  condition.  This  doctrine  renders 
the  worshippers  of  the  lama  benevolent 
and  moral.  Their  idol  worship  consists 
in  clamorous  songs  and  prayei's,  accom- 
panied with  loud  music,  in  splendid  and 
fcjstive  processions,  and  in  the  solemniza- 


tion of  certain  festivals  at  fixed  times,  to- 
gether with  pilgrimages  and  personal  cas- 
tigations. 

Lama,  in  zoology.  (See  IMrma.) 
La  Mar,  Jos^,  was  bom  at  Guayaquil,, 
and  is  therefore  accounted  a  Pcmvian,  al- 
though his  birthplace  now  belongs  to 
Colombia.  He  was  educated  in  Spain^ 
and  served  in  the  peninsula  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life.  In  1793^  he  was  out 
in  the  campaign  of  Roussillon,  as  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Sabaya  regiment  In  1808, 
be  had  attained  the  rank  of  major,  and 
signalized  himself  as  one  of  the  heroic 
defenders  of  Saragossa.  AAerwards  he 
commanded  a  grenadier  colunm  in  Va- 
lencia. While  confined  in  the  hospital 
of  Tudcla  by  his  wounds,  he  was  includ- 
ed in  the  capitulation  of  Blake's  forces, 
and  was  conveyed  to  France  as  prisoner 
of  war,  but  constantly  refused  to  ^ve  his 
parole.  In  1813,  he  eluded  the  vigilance 
of  his  guard,  and  effected  his  escape, 
and,  on  arriving  at  Madrid,  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier.  In  1816,  he  re- 
turned to  America  with  the  appointment 
of  inspector-general  of  the  army  in  Peru. 
Whilst  employed  there  as  governor  of 
the  castles  of  Callao,  he  was  compelled 
by  the  patriots  to  capitulate,  and  after- 
wards sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  vice- 
roy. Subscquendy  to  this  period,  he  be- 
came actively  engaged  in  the  cause  of  his 
country,  and  of  tlie  insurgent  patriots, 
who  had  esteemed  the  refinement  of  his 
character  and  feelings,  and  the  purity  of 
his  principles,  even  while  he  belonged  to 
the  royalist  party.  As  evidence  of  this, 
be  was  elected  president  of  the  jun/a^- 
hemaliva  of  Peru.  In  1823,  Riva-Aguero 
was  proclaimed  president  of  the  republic, 
and  La  Mar  took  the  command  of  the 
Pemvian  division  of  the  liberating  army 
under  Bolivar.  La  Mar  acted  in  this  ca- 
pacity at  the  battle  of  Ayacucho,and  ably 
seconded  general  Sucre  on  that  decisive 
day.  During  the  period  of  Bolivar's  arbi- 
trary government  of  Peru,  we  hear  little  of 
La  Mar,  who  would  not  accept  of  office  in 
•the  circumstances  of  the  times ;  but  the 
revolution  of  January,  1827,  acain  brought 
him  into  notice,  and  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  republic  by  the  constituent 
congress,  in  June,  being  much  beloved 
and  respected  in  Peru,  where  he  had 
few  political  and  no  personal  enemies. 

Laharck,  Jean  Baptiste  Antoine  Pierre 
Monet,  chevalier  de,  was  bom  in  the  year 
1745,  in  Picardy,  of  a  noble  family,  and 
was  compelled,  on  account  of  ana^eident, 
to  abandon  the  service,  and  devote  his  at- 
tention to  smdy.    He  applied  himself  at 
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first  to  medicine;  afterwards,  in  conse- 
quence of  hearing  Juasieu's  iltustrations 
of  botany,  was  led  to  the  study  of  natural 
science.  Jussieu,  on  a  botanical  excur- 
sion, in  which  Lamarck  accompanied  him, 
had  intimated  that  the  old  method  of  in- 
struction in  this  department  left  much  to 
be  wished  for,  and  Lamarck  determined 
to  remedy  this  deficiency.  He  labored 
with  great  diligence  on  a  treatise  in  which 
he  show^ed  the  defects  of  the  old  system, 
and  proposed  a  new  one  himself,  which 
met  with  universal  approbation.  He  then 
applied  his  new  system  to  the  plants  of 
France,  and  delivered  to  the  academy  his 
Flore  Fhencedge,  ou  DescnpUon  swccmde  de 
touUs  ks  Plantea  qw  crtnsaerU  en  fYunee. 
This  work  was  printed,  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  academy,  at  the  expense 
of  the  government,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
author  (1780,  under  the  date  of  1778,  in 
three  volumes ;  2d  edition,  1793 ;  and  the 
third,  enlaiged  and  revised  by  Decandolle, 
in  1805).  Lamarck  now  turned  his  whole 
attention  to  this  science,  and  made  several 
botanical  excursions  to  Auvergne  and  into 
Qermany,  in  the  last  of  which  he  was  ac- 
companieid  by  the  son  of  the  great  Buftbn. 
On  his  return  to  Paris,  be  undertook  the 
lx>tanical  department  of  the  Encyciopeedia, 
which  Panckoucke  was  publishing,  and 
applied  himself  to  this  task  with  such  as- 
siduity, that,  in  1783,  he  produced  the  first 
half  of  the  first  volume,  with  an  introduc- 
tion, containing  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  science.  He  published  the  second  vol- 
ume in  1788.  But  a  dispute  between  him 
and  the  publisher,  in  regard  to  the  admission 
of  certam  articles,  brought  the  undertaking 
to  a  stand,  and  there  ended  Lamarck's 
botanical  career.  Many  of  his  botanical 
treatises  were  published  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy,  and  in  the  Journal  tPHis' 
toire  fia<7treSe,  edited  by  him,  together  with 
the  abb6  Haliy,  Fourcroi,  Bruqui^re,  Oli- 
vier and  PeUetier,  which  make  us  regret 
that  their  author  ever  abandoned  this 
branch  of  science.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  revolution,  he  was  the  second  pro- 
fesBor  in  the  royal  I'orefm  ties  plantea  ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  new  arrangements,  he 
was  made  professor  in  the  department  of 
zoology,  in  which  he  was  soon  as  much 
distinguished  as  he  had  been  in  botany. 
His  SysUme  des  Animmix  aansVerUhrea,  ou 
TMtoea  ghUral  des  Classes,  des  Ordrts  et 
des  Genres  de  ces  Animaux  (1  vol.,  Paris, 
1801J,  his  PkUosophie  Toilopquc,  and 
his  tRstoire  natureUc  des  Ammaux  sans 
VerUbres^  are  his  principal  worics  in  this 
department  of  science.  Lamarck's  com- 
Iirehensive  mind  was  also  directed  towards 


physics,  and  he  published,  in  1794,  J2e- 

eherches  star  Us  Causes  des  prineipaux  f\dt8 
physiques,  in  which  he  exposes  many  ftJse 
theories  in  this  science.  With  the  same 
view,  he  also  wrote  his  Rtfidatwn  de  la 
TfUorie  pntwnaiiqut,  &C.,  which  appeared 
at  Paris  in  1796.  He  collected  his  mete- 
orological observations  in  his  Anmjuwrt 
mitiorologique,  which  first  appeared  in 
1799,  and  was  continued  to  1809.  La- 
marck is  now  a  member  of  the  institute, 
and  there  are  several  plants  to  which  his 
name  has  been  given. 

LAHARquE,  Maximilian,  was  bom  at 
Saint-Sever,  of  rich  and  respectable  pa- 
rents, and,  in  1792,  entered  the  army  as  a 
private  soldier,  choosing  to  obtain  promo- 
tion only  by  merit,  and  became  captain 
of  grenadiers  in  the  celebrated  corps  of 
Latour  d'Auvergne,  known  under  the  title 
of  the  iiyemal  column.  He  was  in  the 
varmiard  of  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  In 
1793,  under  the  command  of  general 
Moricey,  and  received,  February  3,  two 
severe  wounds,  while,  with  a  single  com- 
pany, he  was  sustaining  the  attack  of  a 
column  of  the  Spanish  army,  that  endeav- 
ored to  turn  the  French  division.  He 
afterwards  marched  against  Fontarabia,  at 
the  head  of  200  grenadiers,  and,  precipi- 
tating himself  into  the  moat,  drew  down  the 
drawbridge,  and  gained  possession  of  the 
place.  Eighty  pieces  of  cannon  and  1800 
prisoners  were  the  fniit  of  tiiis  coup-de- 
main,  which  procured  Lamarque,  then  but 
20  years  old,  the  rank  of  adjutant-general. 
In  1801,  he  was  made  general  of  brigade, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Hohenlinden.  He  then  served  in  Spain, 
and  in  the  campaign  of  1805,  so  brilliandy 
terminated  by  the  battle  of  Austeriitz.  He 
was  soon  afterwards  sent  to  Naples  with 
the  army  under  the  command  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  and,  in  crossing  the  mountains 
on  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  with  8  soldiers, 
was  attacked  by  a  band  of  50  robbers,  un- 
der the  orders  of  the  ferocious  Fra-Diavolo, 
a^nst  whom  he  successfully  defended 
hunself.  He  was  sent,  in  1807,  against 
the  insurgents  of  Calabria,  and,  near  Mar- 
athea,  defeated  a  body  of  1200  English  that 
were  sent  to  support  ^em.  He  took  the 
town,  and  made  1800  prisoners,  wliich 
exploit  gained  him  the  rank  of  general  of 
division.  He  was  employed  by  Murat  in 
1808,  and  took  the  island  of  Caprea  from 
the  English,  which  was  considered  im- 
pregnable, and  was  defended  by  a  garri- 
son superior  in  numbers  to  the  aasaiXantB. 
He  afterwards  joined  the  army  in  Germa- 
ny, and,  at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  had  four 
horses  killed  under  him.    He  served  in 
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Ruseda  and  in  Spain  in  1812,  and,  aflcr 
the  evacuatioD  of  the  Peninsula,  returned 
to  France,  and  was  created  a  knight  of 
St.  Louis,  July  27,  1814.  On  the  return 
of  Napoleon,  he  was  appointed  to  the  first 
inilitary  division,  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  of  the  Loire.  In  his  opera- 
tions against  the  insurgents  of  La  Vendue, 
he  distinguished  himself  not  less  hy  his 
forbearance  and  humanity  than  by  his  de- 
cision, and,afler  obtaining  some  successes 
at  La  Roche-Serviere,  he  effected  a  pacifi- 
cation at  ChoUet.  After  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons,  he  was  comprised  in  the  second 
article  of  the  law  of  July  24,  1815,  and 
retired  to  Saint-Sever,  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  minister  of  police.  He  after- 
wards took  refuge  at  Brussels,  but  was 
ordered  from  tlience  by  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands,  upon  which  he  pa^ed  ijito 
Austria.  In  1815,  he  published  a  Defence 
of  General  Maximilian  Lainarque,  in  a 
manly,  bold  and  candid  tone.  In  1818, 
he  was  permitted  to  return  to  France,  and, 
in  1820,  produced  an  able  pamphlet  On 
the  Necessity  of  a  Standuig  Army.  Gren- 
eral  Lamarque  has  since  been  a  conspicu- 
ous member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
and,  in  the  late  revolution  in  France,  zeal- 
ously adopted  popular  principles. 

LImartine,  Alfonso  de,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  lyric  poets  of  France, 
established  his  reputation  by  his  MidUa- 
turns  poitiqueSj  which  he  published  when 
be  was  20  years  of  age  (9th  edition,  with 
vignettes  by  Mendoz,  Paris,  1822).  He 
describes  tlierein  the  ancient  court  of  the 
Bourbons  as  a  mirror  of  morality,  honor 
and  chivalry.  His  poems  are  distinguish- 
ed by  depth  of  thought  and  feeling,  and 
also  by  their  beautiful  language.  With 
regard  to  the  spirit  of  his  poetry,  Lamartine 
ia  rather  to  be  compared  to  the  British 
than  the  French.  An  often  gloomy  mel- 
ancholy, a  longing  lost  in  son-owful  mis- 
giving, an  inclination  for  die  mystical  and 
supernatural,  and  a  great  predilection  for 
poetical  landscape-painting,  form  the  pe- 
culiar characteristics  of  this  poet,  who, 
nevertheless,  often  descends  into  an  artiii- 
:ia\  and  prolix  style,  and  sometimes  mns 
into  the  bombastic.  His  versification  is 
easy.  HisJIfor^  de  Socraie  (Death  of  Soc- 
rates), which  appeared  in  1823,  was  not 
so  successful,  although  there  are  many 
beautiful  passages  scattered  here  and  there 
throughout  the  work.  The  plan  of  this 
poem  seems  not  to  have  been  properly 
matured;  the  language,  too,  is  unequal, 
and  the  versification  sometimes  negl(?cted. 
But  the  young  poet  has  again  shown  him- 
self bold,  elevated  and  imaginative,  in  his 


JVbtioel/eff  MidUations  poHiques,  which  ap- 
{leared  at  Paris  in  1823.  The  mystical 
tone  and  foreign,  s^le  of  Lamartine,  in 
which  Young  and  Byron  were  his  exam- 
ples, displeases  the  classical  school  of 
France  ;  but  his  deep  earnestness  is  the 
characteristic  in  which  the  hglit  and  su- 
perficial poetiy  of  the  French  boa  hitlierto 
been  deficient  One  of  the  last  poems  in 
this  collection  is  inscribed-  to  Bonapartei 
Among  the  finest  pieces  in  the  volume, 
are  the  Crucifix,  To  the  Past,  the  Dying 
Poet,  and  Freedom-  From  these  and 
»milar  poems,  it  would  seem,  that  th& 
study  01  the  romantic  in  the  German  and 
British  poets  has  diverted  the  enthusiastic 
and  susceptible  mind  of  the  young  Lamar- 
tine from  the  poetical  track  customaiy  in 
France  since  the  time  of  Boileau.  La* 
raartine  has  expressed  his  abhorrence  for 
revolutionary  fieedom  in  his  Leltre  h  Monr 
sieur  Casimxr  Delamene  (1824,  and  also  in 
his  J^trtSy  Paris,  1825),  who  had  sent  him 
his  Ecole  dea  VieiUards.  Delavigne  replied, 
in  an  equally  beautiful  epistle,  which  de- 
fends the  worship  of  reason  and  civil  free- 
dom. (Delavigne  was  at  that  time  11- 
brarian  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.)  The 
tone  in  which  the  political  opponents  and 
poetical  rivals  corresponded  with  each  oth- 
er is  worthy  of  imitation.  In  1 825,  Lamar- 
tine was  appointed  secretaiy  to  the  French 
legation  at  Florence,  where,  on  account  of 
a  passage  in  his  poems,  which  related  to 
Italy,  he  was  engaged  in  a  duel  with  colo- 
nel Gabriel  Pepe.  About  the  beginning 
of  1830,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
French  academy. 

Lambert,  John  Henry,  an  eminent 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  was  bom 
at  Muhlhausen  in  the  Sundgau,  a  town  then 
in  alliance  with  the  Swiss  cantons,  August 
29, 1728.  His  father  was  a  tailor,  in  hum- 
ble circumstances,  who  intended  him  for 
his  own  business ;  but,  being  sent  to  a  pub- 
lic school,  he  so  distinguished  himself,  tliat 
an  attempt  was  made  to  provide  him  with 
the  means  of  studying  theology,  which, 
however,  proved  unsuccessful,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  follow  his  fatlicr's  employment. 
In  this  situation,  he  spent  the  greatest  part 
of  the  night  m  study,  and,  obtaining  an 
old  mathematical  treatise,  discovered  so 
much  ardor  and  ingenuity,  that  several 
learned  men  were  induced  to  instruct  hitn 
gratis.  He  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  philosophy  and  the  Oriental 
languages  in  his  native  place.  He  after- 
wards became  clerk  to  some  iron  works, 
and  amanuensis  to  M.  Iseliu  of  Basle,  who 
conducted  a  newspaper,  and  became  his 
sincere  and  constant  friend.    In  1748,  this 
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gentleman  recommended  him  to  barou 
SaliB,  president  of  the  Swiss  convention, 
to  become  tutor  to  his  children ;  and,  aided 
by  the  excellent  library  of  his  new  patron, 
and  (he  scientific  intercourse  which  he 
met  with  in  his  circle,  he  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  his  acquirements  in  an  extraor- 
dinary de^e.  After  living  eight  years  at 
Coire,  dunng  which  period  his  talents  as  a 
philosopher  and  mechanician  were  ren- 
dered manifest  by  various  scientific  compo- 
sitions and  inventions,  he  repaired,  in  1756^ 
vnth  his  pupils,  to  Gottingcu,  and  soon  af- 
ter published  his  first  separate  work,  en- 
titled De  la  Route  de  la  Lumih-tpar  les  Mrs. 
Ill  1758,  he  visited  Paris  with  his  charge, 
and  became  acquainted  with  D'Alembert 
and  Messier.  In  1759,  be  went  to  Augs- 
burg, where  he  published  his  celebrated 
work  On  Perspective ;  and  in  the  following 
ear  appeared  his  Photometry,  by  which 
le  added  a  new  branch  to  the  science  of 
mixed  mathematics.  In  tlie  three  or  four 
following  years,  he  published  Letters  on 
the  Construction  of  the  Universe;  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  principal  Qualities  of  the  Orbits 
of  the  Comets;  New  Organou.  In  1764, 
he  visited  Berlin,  and  was  introduced  to 
Frederic  the  Great,  who  admitted  him  a 
regular  member  of  the  academy  of  that 
capital — an  appointment  which  enabled 
him  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  his  favor- 
ite studies.  He  enriched  the  transactions 
of  various  societies  with  his  papers  and 
treatises,  all  of  which  bear  the  stamp  of 
eminent  and  original  genius.  Most  of 
his  mathematical  pieces  were  collected, 
in  three  volumes,  by  himself.  His  death 
took  place  SepL  25, 1777,  in  his  49th  year, 
owing  to  a  decline,  produced  by  over-ap- 
plication. Lambert  forms  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  examples  on  record  of 
the  masteiy  which  great  genius  and  ener- 
gy will  sometimes  exert  over  untoward 
circumstances.  In  mathematics,  logic  and 
metaphysics,  he  was  highly  distinguished. 
He  was  accustomed  to  labor  from  five  in 
the  morning  till  midnight  He  discovered 
the  theory  of  the  speaking  trumpet.  Phi- 
losophy, and  especially  analytic  logic,  are 
greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  ATovum 
Oivanon,  or  Thoughts  on  the  Examination 
and  Relations  of  Truth  (Leipsic,  1764,2 
vols.J,  and  his  ArcMUkionik^  or  Theory  of 
the  nrst  simple  Principles  in  philosophical 
and  mathematical  Knowledge  (Riga,  1771, 
2  vols.). 

Lambeth  ;  a  village  in  Surry,  England, 
on  the  borders  of  the  river  Thames,  oppo- 
site to  Westminster  ;  population,  57,(^ 
Here  is  a  palace  belonging  to  the  arc.h- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  a  very  large  pile 


of  buildinff,  and  containing  a  lifonuy  of 
25,000  volumes,  and  upwards  of  1200 
manuscripts  The  kings  of  England, 
down  to  Heniy  VII,  often  resided  at 
Lambeth,  in  a  palace  which  no  longer 
exists. 

Lamego  ;  a  city  of  Portugal,  in  Beira, 
in  a  plain  near  the  Duero,  surrounded  by 
mountains ;  36  miles  E.  of  Oporto ;  Ion. 
r  27'  W. ;  lat.  41**  T  N. ;  population, 
9000.  It  contains  two  cathedral  churches, 
a  hospital,  four  convents,  a  theological 
seminary,  and  a  library.  In  this  town  tlic 
estates  assembled  (1144)  to  confinn  the 
election  of  Alphonso  Henriques,  first  king 
of  Portugal,  and  enacted  the  fundamental 
laws  of  tlie  kingdom.  (See  PoriugaL) 
Lamentations.  (See  Jerendalu^ 
Lamettrie,  Julien  Ofiiray  de,  a  mate- 
rialist and  medical  charlatan,  was  born  at 
St.  Malo,  in  1709,  and  studied  medicine 
in  Holland,  under  Boerhaave.  He  then 
went  to  Paris,  where  the  duke  de  Gram- 
mont,  colonel  of  the  guard,  appointed  him 
physician  to  his  regiment  He  followed 
his  patron  to  the  siege  of  Freyburf,  and 
was  here  taken  dangerously  ill.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  Hf)iritual  |K)wer,  which  is 
called  the  soul,  perishes  with  tiie  body, 
and  wrote  a  Histoire  natwelle  de  VAme. 
This  work,  which  every  where  breathes 
the  gi'OBsest  materialism  and  skepticism^ 
procured  him  many  enemies,  and  was 
burned  by  the  executioner,  at  the  com- 
mand of  parliament.  On  the  death  of  his 
patron,  he  lost  his  place.  He  now  turned 
his  arms  agaiust  his  Parisian  colleagues^ 
and  wrote,  under  the  signature  Aletbeius 
Demetrius,  his  satire  of  Pinilont  ou  Mor 
cMavd  eh  Medicine  (Berlin,  1748),  on  ac- 
count of  which  he  was  obliged  to  -fly  to 
Leyden.  Here  he  published  his  L* Homme 
Machine,  The  philosophy  of  the  author 
consists  in  constant  assumptions  of  what  he 
is  attempting  to  prove,  imperfect  compari- 
sons or  analogies  instead  of  proofs,  some 
just  observations  from  which  general  con- 
clusions are  illogicaliy  drawn,  and  asser- 
tions instead  of  doubts.  Being  persecuted 
in  Holland,  where  his  book  was  con- 
demned to  the  flames,  he  went  to  Berlin, 
in  1748,  and  was  made  a  reader  to  the  king, 
and  a  member  of  the  academy.  He  died 
in  1751,  of  a  fever,  which  he  treated  aficr 
his  own  absurd  views.  The  king  of 
Prussia  himself  wrote  his  ^/oge,  which  was 
read  in  tlie  academy.  We  find,  in  the 
works  of  Lamettrie,  spirit  and  a  brilliant 
imagination,  but  little  judgment,  accuracy 
or  taste.  His  philosophical  writings  ap- 
pearesl  at  Berlin,  in  1751,  in  2  vohimcs. 
His  writings,  besides  tlie  abovementioned| 
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are  VHmmne  PkmU,  UAri  de  jotar,  Lt 
Discours  aur  U  Bonheur,  and  others.  In 
the  latter  work,  Lamettrie  is,  according 
to  Diderot,  an  author  without  judgment, 
one  who  confounds  the  ills  of  the  wise 
and  good  with  the  torraents  of  the  wicked, 
and  the  slight  evils  of  knowledge  with  the 
destructive  consequences  of  ignorance — 
who  betrays  his  frivolity  in  what  he  says, 
and  the  corrupdon  of  his  heart  in  what 
be  dares  not  speak  out — who  in  one 
phice  asserts  that  man  is  evil  by  nature, 
and  elsewhere  derives  man's  duties  and 
his  happiness  from  the  nature  of  his  being 
— ^who  seems  to  labor  to  console  the  crimi- 
nal in  his  crimes,  the  vicious  in  his  vices — 
and  whose  gross  sophisms,  dangerous  on 
account  of  the  jests  wherewith  he  seasons 
them,  betray  a  man  ignorant  of  the  very 
nidiments  of  morftl  philosophy.  Voltaire, 
who  had  at  first  favored  him,  retracted  his 
encomiums.  On  his  death  bed,  Lamet- 
trie manifested  strong  marks  of  peni- 
tence. 

Lamia;  the  name  of  an  Athenian  cour- 
tesan, celebrated  for  the  charms  of  her 
person  and  the  brilliancy  of  her  wit  She 
was,  by  profession,  a  flute-player.  Hearing 
that  her  favorite  instrument  was  carried 
to  great  perfection  in  Egypt,  she  travelled 
into  that  country,  where  she  became  the 
mistress  of  Ptolemy  Soter.  On  the  de- 
feat of  that  prince  by  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes,  about  three  centuries  befi)re  the 
Christian  era,  Lamia  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conqueror,  over  whom,  the  hand- 
somest man  of  the  age,  she  soon  acquired 
a  complete  ascendency.  Her  influence 
prociu^d  from  Demetrius  great  conces- 
sions in  favor  of  her  countrymen,  the 
Athenians,  who,  in  their  gratitude,  went  so 
&r  as  to  raise  a  temple  to  her  honor,  under 
the  denomination  of  Venus  Lamia.  Plu- 
tarch and  Athenaeus  both  bear  ample  tes- 
timony to  the  qualities  of  her  mind ;  and, 
if  the  antique  engraving  on  an  amethyst, 
in  the  king  of  France's  collecdon,  give  a 
true  portrait  of  her  features,  her  beauty  is 
sdll  less  questionable.  The  exact  time  of 
her  decease  is  uncertain. 

Lami£  ;  certain  monsters  of  Africa,  who 
had  the  fiice  and  breasts  of  a  woman,  and 
the  rest  of  the  body  like  that  of  a  serpent. 
They  allured  strangers  to  come  to  tncm, 
that  they  might  devour  them ;  and,  though 
they  were  not  endowed  with  the  fac- 
ulty of  speech,  yet  their  hissings  were 
pleis^ing  and  agreeable.  Some  believed 
them  to  be  witches,  or  rather  evil  spirits, 
who,  under  the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman, 
enticed  young  children  and  devoured 
tiieiiL    Accoiding  to  some,  the  fable  of 


the  Lamise  is  derived  from  the  amours  of 
Jupiter  with  a  certain  beautiful  woman 
called  Lamia,  whom  the  jealousy  of  Juno 
rendered  deformed,  and  whose  children 
she  destroyed;  upon  which  Lamia  be- 
came insane,  and  so  desperate  that  she 
ate  up  all  the  children  that  came  in  her 
way.  These  beings  are  also  called  Le- 
mures.    (q.  v.) 

Lahian  War  ;  a  war  carried  on  by  the 
troops  of  Antipater  (323  B.  C),  afler  the 
death  of  Alexander,  when  me  Greeks 
rose  against  Leonatus,  who  retreated  to 
the  fortress  of  Lamia,  in  Thessaly.  The 
consequence  of  this  war  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Grecian'  democracies^  and  the 
reception  of  Macedonian  garrisons  into 
the  cities.  AUiens  was  also  obliged,  to 
conclude  a  peace,  to  give  up  Demosthe- 
nes and  Hyperides,  the  orators  who  had 
instigated  them  to  this  war.  Demosthe- 
nes destroyed  himself  by  poison. 
Lamoignon.  (See  Malcsherbes,) 
Lamotte  Valois,  countess  of^  render- 
ed notorious  by  the  affiiir  of  the  necklace, 
repiX2sented  herself  as  the  descendant  of 
the  family  of  Valois,  by  an  illegitimate 
child  of  Henry  H.  Until  the  affajr  of  the 
necklace,  she  had  lived  in  misery  and 
contempt,  although  she  had  employed  all 
the  arts  of  immorality  and  intrigue,  to  pro- 
cure for  herself  rank  and  wealth.  Beiug 
thus  known  to  a  great  part  of  die  nobility 
of  Versailles  and  Paris,  she  astonished  all 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  her  fortune,  when,  in  1784,  she 
suddenly  began  to  display  an  extrava- 
gance which  could  only  be  supported  by 
great  wealth.  An  intrigue  soon  became 
notorious,  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
all  Europe.  The  prince  Louis  de  Rohan 
(q.  v.],  cai-dinal  bishop  of  Strasbui^g,  and 
grana  almoner,  had  fallen  into  disgrace, 
of  which  the  reasons  were  not  very  satis- 
factorily kno^vn.  The  countess  of  La- 
motte, informed  of  the  desire  of  the  car- 
dinal to  recover  favor  at  court  at  any  price, 
had  falsely  represented  to  him,  that  the 
queen,  with  whom  she  pretended  to  have 
a  great,  though  secret  influence^ished  to 
possess  a  costly  necklace,  which  was  offer- 
ed for  sale,  but  at  that  time  was  not  able 
immediately  to  advance  the  sum  requisite 
for  the  purchase.  If,  therefore,  he  would 
purchase  the  necklace  in  his  own  name, 
and  allow  the  oueen  to  repay  him  by  instal- 
ments, he  would  by  so  doing  regain  favor. 
The  cardinal  fell  into  this  snare,  purchased 
the  necklace,  and  gave  it  to  the  countess 
of  Lamotte,  to  be  delivered  by  her  to  the 
queen.  A  bond,  forsed  by  the  countess, 
was  then  given  him  for  his  security,  set- 
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tliDg  the  conditioDS  of  payment  In  or- 
der to  deceive  the  cardinal  the  more  per- 
fectly, tlie  countess  had  concerted  with  a 
woman  who  was  privy  to  the  plot,  that 
she  should  appear  to  him  under  the  mask 
of  the  queen,  in  August,  1784,  in  die  gar- 
dens at  Versailles,  and  present  him  a  box 
containing  a  rose  and  the  queen's  portrait 
The  time  when  the  cardinal  had  promised 
to  pay  for  the  necklace  now  came,  and, 
as  he  did  not  possess  money  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  he  informed  the  jewellers, 
tliat  the  necklace  was  purchased  for  the 
queen.  The  jewellers,  after  waiting  a 
long  time  without  obtaining  theu-  money, 
applied  to  the  king,  and  thereby  gave  a 
clew  for  the  detection  of  the  fraud.  By 
the  sentence  of  parliament,  die  deceived 
cardinal  was  acquitted,  and  the  countess 
of  Laraotte,  convicted  of  having  embez- 
zled and  sold  the  necklace,  was  sentenced 
to  be  branded,  scourged,  and  perpetually 
HYiprisoned.  After  nine  montlis,  she 
escaped  confinement,  and  fled  to  England, 
where,  in  conjunctiou  with  her  husband, 
who  had  there  sold  the  necklace,  she 
published  a  pamphlet  against  the  court  of 
Versailles,  and  particularly  against  the 
qurten.  Villette  and  Caffliostro,  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  decepuon,  were  banish- 
ed the  kingdom.  The  countess  was  found, 
after  a  nocturnal  revel,  precipitated  from 
a  third  story  window  upon  the  pavements 
of  London. 

Lamp.  The.  invention  of  lamps  is 
ascribed  to  the  Egyptians.  In  the  festi- 
vals in  honor  of  Minerva,  at  Sais,  in  Low- 
er Egypt,  great  numbers  of  larn{3s  were 
kept  burning.  They  were  known  even 
in  the  times  of  Moses  and  Job.  The 
Egyptians  were  also  the  first  who  placed 
burning  lamps  in  the  tombs  with  their 
deeul,  as  an  emblem  of  tha  immortality  of 
the  soul.  From  Egypt,  the  use  of  lamps 
was  carried  to  Greece,  where  they  were 
also  consecrated  to  Minerva,  the  goddess 
of  learning,  as  indicative  of  the  nightly 
studies  of  the  scholar.  From  Greece, 
the  use  of  lamps  passed  to  the  Romans. 
The  firsf  penson  who  is  known  to  have 
published  a  collection  of  ancient  lamps, 
is  Fortunio  Liceto,  an  Italian,  whose 
chief  design  appears  to  have  been  to 
prove  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
inextinguishable,  or,  rather,  perpetually- 
burning  lamps.  Pietro  Santo  Bartoli,  a 
countryman  of  his,  afterwards  published 
at  Rome,  in  the  vear  1691,  the  collection 
of  Bellori ;  but  these  engravings  are  ex- 
ceedin^y  ill  executed  and  unfaithful. 
Passen,  however,  another  Italian,  pub- 
lished, at  the  suggestion  of  the  aoulemy 


of  Pesaro,  a  collection  of  322  lamps 
which  he  possessed  in  his  nmscum. 
The  above-mentioned  collections,  how- 
ever, have  been  much  surpassed  in  beauty 
and  interest  by  that  of  Portici.  The  sixth 
hall  of  that  museum  is  entirely  filled  with 
lamps  and  candelabras  discovered  in  the 
houses  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 
Representations  of  these  were  published 
in  1792,  in  93  copper-plates,  exclusive  of 
vignettes.  They  form  the  ninth  volume 
of  the  Antiquities  of  Herculaneum.  We 
find  there  represented  and  explained  up 
wards  of  two  hundred  lamps  and  cande- 
labras of  bronze  and  tcrra-cotta.  The 
ancients  appear  to  have  very  early  ac- 
quired the  practice  of  using  lamps.  The 
use  of  oil  was  not  perhaps  known  to  the 
Romans  in  very  remote  ages,  although  the 
Qrei^ks,  unquestionably,  were  acquiunted 
with  it,  as  appeal's  from  several  passages 
in  Herodotus.  We  find,  indeed,  the 
figure  of  the  lamp  sculptured  and  en- 
graved on  many  .of  the  most  ancient 
Greek  vases.  It  is  widi  a  lamp  that  Mer- 
cury, as  depicted  on  one  of  these,  lights 
Jupiter,  who  is  represented  scaling  with  a 
ladder  the  chamber  of  Alcmena.  Baked 
earth  was  the  substance  of  which  the 
earliest  lamps  were  comjrosed,  but  subse- 
quentiy  we  find  them  of^  various  metals — 
of  bronze  more  particularly.  A  few  an- 
cient lami>s  of  iron  arc  also  extant ;  but 
tliese  are  rare,  either  because  that  metal 
was  little  used  for  the  puipose,  or  on  ac- 
count of  its  more  ready  destniction  in  the 
ground.  There  arc  four  specimens  in 
the  musuem  of  the  king  of  Naples,  at 
Portici,  where  there  is  likewise  one  speci- 
men of  a  lamp  of  glass.  It  is  entirely 
solid,  and  in  one  single  piece.  Pausanirls 
mentions  a  golden  lamp  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  and  St.  Augustine  S{)eaks  of 
lamps  of  silver.  No  antique  of  either  kind, 
however,  has  reached  modem  times.  The 
testimony  of  Pliny,  St.  Augustine,  and 
others,  has.  led  to  the  belief  that  the  an- 
cients had  perpetual  lamps,  and  Liceto 
has  composed  his  work  to  establish  this 
supposition.  Different  authors  mention 
instances  of  lamjps,  which,  in  modem 
times,  have  l>een  found  burning  in  ancien; 
sepulchres,  but  were  extinguished  as  soon 
as  the  external  air  was  admitted.  The 
most  famous  instance  is  that  of  the  tomb 
of  Tulliola,  daughter  of  Cicero,  discover- 
ed at  Rome,  in  1540.  None  of  these  in- 
stances, however,  can  bo  considered  as 
proved.  The  idea  probably  arose  from 
the  inflammation  oi  the  hydrogen  gas 
contained  in  these  caverns,  when  ex- 
plorers entered  them  with  torches.    Tho 
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lamps  or  candiesticks  made  use  of  by  the 
Jews,  in  their  own  bouses,  were  generally 
put  into  a  very  high  stand  on  the  gi-ound. 
The  lamps  supposed  to  have  been  used 
by  the  foolish  virgins,  &lc^  in  the  gospel, 
were  of  a  difiercnt  kind.  According  to 
critics  and  antiquaries,  they  were  a  sort 
of  torches  made  of  iron  or  potter's  earth, 
wrapped  about  with  old  linen,  and  moist- 
ened, from  time  to  time,  with  oil.  (Matt, 
XXV,  1,  2.)  The  lamps  of  Gideon's  sol- 
diers were  of  the  same  kind.  The  can- 
dlestick, with  seven  branches,  placed  in 
the  sanctuary  by  Moses,  and  those  which 
Solomon  afterwards  prepared  for  the 
temple,  are  said  to  have  been  crystal 
lamps  filled  with  oil,  and  fixed  upon  the 
branches.  Among  the  Romaus,  also,  it 
was  customaiy  to  have  the  lamp  eiilier 
depending  from  the  ceiling,  or  placed  on 
a  stand  in  the  room,  since  the  use  of  ta- 
bles was  not  common  to  them,  and  their 
attitude,  in  studying,  as  well  as  at  their 
repasts,  was  a  half-recumbent  one,  hold- 
ing their  scroll  or  tablets  before  them  on 
their  knees.  These  stands  were  often 
highly  ornamented.  The  most  common 
form  of  them  was  a  tripod  with  lion's 
feet,  from  which  sprung  sometimes  the 
shaft  of  a  column,  according  to  one  of 
the  orders  of  architecture,  the  disk  placed 
to  receive  the  lamp  forming  the  capital. 
These  vessels  were  generally  ornamented 
with  mythological  or  allegorical  subjects, 
and  their  shape  varied  greatly.  Some- 
times it  was  a  simple  disk  with  a  hole  in 
the  circumference,  through  which  to  pass 
the  wick,  and  another  in  the  middle,  to 
pour  the  oil  into.  At  other  times,  they 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  boat.  Oc- 
casionally their  extremity  terminated  in 
two  or  thn^e  divisions,  according  to  the 
number  of- beaks;  but  it  would  be  endless 
to  attempt  to  pursue  these  details.  In- 
scriptions were  likewise  often  found 
placed  upon  them.  Public  illumuiations 
on  occasions  of  national  rejoicing  were 
common  to  the  Romans.  On  the  birtli- 
days  of  their  princes,  on  great  religious 
solemnities,  &c^'^  they  suspended  lamps  at 
the  windows.  Juvenal  and  Persius  both 
make  mention  of  this  usage.  Vai'ious 
motives  have  been  assigned  for  the  an- 
cient practice  of  placing  lamps  in  sepul- 
chres. One  of  the  most  ingenious,  and 
(>erhaps  the  most  satisfactory,  is  that  it 
was  allegorical  of  the  cessation  of  mortal 
life— of  die  separation  of  the  soul,  which 
the  ancients  regarded  as  an  emanation  of 
lire.  On  some  sepulchral  lamps  we  ftnd 
sculptured  the  figure  of  the  butterfly,  in 
allusion,  no  doubt,  to  the  equally  cheerful 
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and  elegant  imagination  of  the  escape  of 
the  spirit,  in  a  more  aerial  sembumce, 
from  its  chrysalis  state.  The  early  Chris- 
tians adopted,  in  their  monuments,  this 
pagan  usage,  together  with  many  others, 
and  the  lamp  has  been  found  in  the 
tombs  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  of  dis- 
tinguished men  who  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. In  these  instances,  it  was,  no 
doubt,  meant  still  more  to  be  illustrative 
of  that  divine  ftame  by  which  they  were 
inspired,  and  whose  inward  Ught  guided 
them  through  the  many  savage  persecu- 
tions suffered  by  the  primitive  followers  of 
our  holy  faith.  The  shapes  of  ancient 
lamps,  as  well  as  many  other  ancient 
utensils,  have  been  imitated  with  much 
success  by  Mr.  Wedgwood.  The  princi- 
pal works  to  be  consulted  on  the  subject 
of  lamps  are  those  already  quoted,  of 
Liceti,  of  Bellori,  and  of  rasseri ;  AnU- 
chith  (TErcolano,  volume  9  (Lucerne); 
a  Dt8sertaiio7i  sur  une  Lampe  (tntique 
trouv6e  h  Munich  en  1753,  written  by  the 
prince  de  St.  Severe  on  the  question  of 
inextinguishable  lamps;  and  the  prelim- 
inary remarks  to  the  description  of  two 
antique  lamps  found  at  Nismes,  in  vol. 
2d  of  Millin's  Monumens  Inidiis.  The 
best  lamps  now  in  use  are  those  invented 
by  Arcand,  at  Geneva,  in  1784.  The 
principle  on  which  the  superioritv  of  the 
Argand  lamp  depends,  is  the  admission 
of  a  larger  quantity  of  air  to  the  flame 
than  can  be  done  in  the  common  way. 
This  ia  accomplished  by  making  the  wick 
of  a  circular  form,  by  wliich  means  a  cur- 
rent of  air  rushes  through  the  cylinder  on 
which  it  is  placed  with  great  force ;  and, 
along  with  that  which  has  access  to  the 
outside,  excites  the  flame  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  the  smoke  is  entirely  consumed. 
Thus  both  the  light  and  heat  are  prodi- 
giously increased,  the  combustion  being 
exceedingly  augmented  by  the  quantity 
of  air  admitted  to  the  flame ;  and  what, 
in  common  lamps,  is  dissipated  in  smoke, 
is  here  converted  into  a  brilliant  flame. 
This  lamp  is  now  very  much  in  use,  and 
is  applied,  not  only  to  the  ordmaiy  pur- 
i)oses  of  illumination,  but  also  to  that  of  a 
lamp  furnace  for  chemical  operations,  in 
which  it  is  found  to  exceed  every  other 
contrivance  yet  invented.  It  consists  of 
two  parts,  viz.  a  reservoir  for  the 'oil,  and 
the  lamp  itself.  The  Argand  burner  is 
constructed  by  forming  a  hollow,  cylindri  • 
cal  cavity,  which  receives  oil  from  the 
main  body  of  the  lamp,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  transmits  air  through  its  axis,  or 
central  hollow.  In  this  cavity  is  placed  a 
circular  wick,  attached,  at  bottom,  to  a 
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moYBble  ring.  This  ring  is  capable  of 
lieing  elevat^  or  depressed  by  means  of 
a  FBck  and  pinion,  or  more  commonly  by 
a  screw ;  so  that  the  height  of  the  wick 
may  be  varied  to  regulate  the  eize  of  the 
flame.  On  the  outrade,  is  placed  a  glass 
chimney,  which  is  capable  of  transmitting 
a  current  of  air,  on  the  same  principles  as 
a  common  smoke  flue.  When  this  lamp 
is  lighted,  the  combustion  is  vivid,  and  the 
light  intense,  owing  to  the  free  and  rapid 
supphr  of  air.  The  flame  does  not  waver, 
and  the  smoke  is  wholly  consumed.  The 
brilliancy  of  the  lieht  is  still  further  in- 
creased, if  the  air  be  made  to  impinge 
laterally  against  the  flame.  This  is  done 
either  by  contracting  the  glass  chimney  near 
the  blaze,  so  as  to  mrect  the  air  in  waids,  or 
by  placing  a  metallic  button  over  the  blaze, 
so  as  to  spread  the  internal  current  outward. 
The  Argand  lamps  are  called,  in  France, 
lampea  h  %dnqud,  or,  more  briefly,  Qutn- 
guds,  from  an  artist  of  the  name  of 
^wmquett  iu  Paris,  with  whom  Argand 
was  connected.  To  avoid  the  shade  oc- 
casioned in  common  lamps,  by  the  reser- 
voir for  the  oil  being  under  the  flame,  va- 
rious contrivances  Imve  been  introduced, 
in  which  the  reservoir  is  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  flame.  In  the  astral  and 
sittumbral  lamps,  the  principle  of  which 
was  invented  bv  count  Rumford,  the  oil  is 
contained  in  a  large  horizontal  rin^,  hav- 
ing a  burner  at  the  centre,  communicating 
with  the  ring  by  two  or  more  tubes  placed 
like  rays.  The  ring  is  placed  a  little  oelow 
the  level  of  the  flame,  and  from  its  large 
surfiice  aflbrds  a  supply  of  oil  for  many 
hours.  A  small  aperture  is  left  for  the  ad- 
mission or  escape  of  air,  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  rimr.  When  these  lamps  overflow, 
it  is  usuiuly  because  the  ring  is  not  kept 
perfectly  horizontal,  or  else  because  the  air- 
hole is  obstructed — a  circumstance  which 
mav  even  happen  from  filling  the  lamp  too 
high  with  oil.  (For  an  account  of  Davy's 
safety  lamp,  see  Damps,) 

LImpadephoroi  (Gr.  \aiinai,  a  torch, 
and  ^epw,  to  carry).  In  the  torch-races  of 
the  ancient  Greeks,  the  successful  com- 
petitor was  called  Aa/iiradi^^opo;,  and  the 
race  itself,  \anita6riipoitia.  These  races 
took  place  in  Amens,  at  the  Vulca- 
ttoKo,  jPromdheaj  Panathmaa^  and  some 
other  festivals.  The  nmners  were  three 
youths.  It  was  decided  by  lot  who  should 
begin.  He  commenced  his  race,  and,  if 
his  torch  was  extinguished  before  he 
reached  the  goal,  he  ^ve  it  to  the  second, 
and  this  one,  in  a  similar  case,  to  the  third. 
He  who  carried  tlie  torch  burning  to  the 
goal  was  the  victor  {Xa^inaitii^QOi).    If  a 


youth  ran  too  slow,  in  order  to  avoid  ex 
tinguishing  his  torch,  the  spectators  drove 
him  on  by  beating  him  with  the  open 
hand.  The  poets  often  allude  to  the 
delivery  of  the  torch  from  one  to  the 
other. 

Lampblack.    (See  CaxhonJ) 

Lampret  (pefrtmrazon).  This  fish  has 
a  long  and  slender  body,  resemUing  that 
of  the  eel  The  skin  has  no  scales,  but  is 
covered  with  a  glutinous  mucus.  The 
sea-lamprey,  which  is  sometimes  the 
largest  species,  grows  to  a  very  large  size, 
having  been  seen  of  ^we  or  six  pounds 
weiffht  Its  color  is  dusky,  irregulariy 
marked  with  dirty  yellow.  In  the  mouth 
are  placed  20  rows  of  small  teeth,  dispos- 
ed in  circular  order,  and  placed  fiir  back 
near  the  throat,  four,  ^ye  and  six  in  each 
row.  The  hranckitz  are  situated  within 
seven  apertures  that  exist  on  each  side  of 
the  necK.  This  fish,  as  its  name  indicates, 
possesses  the  power  of  sucking  and  ad- 
hering to  stones.  The  mouth  is  of  a 
round  fonn,  resembling  that  of  a  leech, 
and,  like  that  animal,  it  can  adhere  to 
any  substance  with  ereat  firmness.  The 
sea-lamprey,  although  properly  an  inhat>- 
itant  of^  salt  water,  like  tne  salmon  and 
other  marine  fish,  is  found  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  in  rivers.  The  lamprey 
was  at  one  time  considered  as  a  great  del- 
icacy by  the  English;  and  a  suHeit  on 
them  caused  tlie  death  of  Henry  I.  la 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  so  highly  were 
they  esteemed,  that  protections  were 
granted  to  such  vessels  as  might  bring 
mem  in ;  and  his  successor  issued  a  war- 
rant to  William  of  Nantes,  for  supplying 
him  and  his  army  with  this  article  of  food, 
wherever  they  might  happen  to  march. 
The  lamprey  is  still  considered  as  a  delicacy 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  but  Jias  lost 
much  of  its  value  as  an  article  of  food. 
During  cold  weather,  this  fish  conceals  it- 
self in  the  crevices  of  rocks ;  and  it  is  a 
usual  expedient  vrith  anglers  to  form  pits 
extending  to  the  water  side  in  the  vicinity 
of  its  haunts ;  into  these  a  httle  blood  is 
thrown,  to  induce  the  lamprey  to  come 
forth,  when  it  is  readily  taken.  The  lam- 
prey, so  celebrated  among  the  epicures  of 
ancient  Rome,  appears  to  have  been  a  fish 
of  another  genu^--the  munena,  or  mwreno- 
phis.  This  fish,  with  the  bass  (h^fms), 
and  a  species  of  mullet  (tnyzo),  formed 
the  pride  of  Roman  feasts — ^the  tnpaliftunu 
(See  Pliny,  lib.  35,  cap.  12.)  These 
lampreys  were  reared  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  at  an  enormous  expense,  in  arti- 
ficial fish-ponds.  Pliny  fives  some  cu- 
rious details  on  this  head ;  he  s^ys,  Lu- 
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cuUm  ibnned  a  fish-pond,  uear  Naples,  of 
such  size,  that  the  fish  it  contained,  after 
his  death,  sold  for  4,000,000  of  sesterces 
($170,000);  but  Hinius  was  the  first  to 
build  a  pond  for  lampreys  alone.  On  one 
occasion,  when  Cesar  gave  an  entertain- 
ment to  the  people,  Hiirius  furnished  him 
with  6000  of  these  fish.  They  also  ap- 
pear to  have  been  kept  as  pets ;  thus  tlie 
celebrated  orator  Hortensius  wept  bitterly 
at  the  death  of  a  fiivorite  lamprey,  and 
Antonia,  the  wife  of  Drusus,  ornamented 
one  with  jewels.  The  bite  of  the  murena 
was  deemed  so  poisonous  by  the  fisher- 
men, that  they  adopted  great  caution  to 
prevent  its  effects,  seizing  the  animal  by 
the  head  with  a  forceps,  and  nibbing  its 
snout  against  some  hard  substance  to  de- 
stroy its  teeth,  and  beat  it  on  the  tail, 
where  (as  is  now  supposed  with  regard  to 
eels),  it  was  thought  that  the  life  resided. 
There  are  several  other  species  of  lam- 
preys and  munenas,  some  of  which  inhab- 
it our  coasts  and  rivers,  for  information  on 
which  we  refer  to  doctor  Mitcheirs  paper 
on  the  FMes  of  JSTew  York  (New  York 
PhiL  Tnuia),  and  Mr.  Lesueurs  on  Amtr- 
iean  MuranoB  (Jour.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.). 

Lahcaster,  sir  James,  an  early  English 
navigator,  made  a  voyage  to  America  in 
1591,  afterwards  sailprt  round  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  visited  Ceylon  and  Pulo 
Penang.  In  1594,  he  engaged  in  a  predato- 
ry expedition  to  South  America ;  in  1600, 
went  with  a  fleet  to  the  East  Indies, 
formed  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  king 
of  Achen,  and  established  a  fiiendly  cor- 
respondence with  the  state  of  Bantam,  in 
the  island  of  Java.  Lancaster,  in  his  last 
voyage,  procured  some  information  rela- 
tive to  a  north-west  passage  to  the  East 
Indies,  which  occasioned  the  subsequent 
expeditions  of  Hudson  and  others.  Baf- 
fin ^ve  the  name  of  LcmcasUf's  sound  to 
an  mlet  which  he  discovered  in  74^  of 
north  latitude.  (See  the  collections  of 
HaUuyt  (vol.  iii),  and  Purchas  (voL  i),and 
the  article  Polar  ExpediHons.) 

Lancaster,  Joseph,  the  promulgator 
of  tlie  system  of  mutual  instruction,  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
men  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  in  1771,  was 
bred  a  Quaker,  and  still  maintains  the  habits 
and  manners  of  that  persuasion.  It  has 
been  made  a  subject  of  dispute  whether 
doctor  Bell  or  Mr.  Lancaster  is  the  inventor 
of  the  system  of  mutual  or  monitorial  in- 
struction. The  facts  in  the  case  seem  to 
be  these:  the  reverend  doctor  Bell,  an 
English  chaplain  in  the  East  Indies,  prac- 
tised a  system  of  mutual  instruction,  in 
MadzqiB,  which  he  found,  at  least  in  part. 


already  in  existence  amonff  the  natives. 
On  his  return  to  Engknd,  in  1797,  he 
published  a  pamphlet  (Education  pursu- 
ed in  the  Madras  A^lum)  giving  some  ac- 
count of  the  method  and  his  experience. 
A  few  years  after,  Lancaster  beg^  to  ap- 
ply the  method,  and  introduced  some  im- 
provements, enabling  him  to  manage  and 
teach  a  greater  number  of  children  than 
had  previously  been  attempted.  It  is 
evident  that  neither  of  these  gentlemen 
can  be  strictly  called  the  inventor  of  the 
system,  although  both  are  entitled  to  great 
praise  for  the  improvements  which  they 
mtroduced.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  long  in 
use  among  the  Oriental  nations.  Doctor 
BeU,  as  we  have  mentioned,  borrowed  it 
firom  the  natives  in  Hindostan,  and  Slialer 
(iSSfcefcAes,  &c.ji  speaks  of  it  as  employed 
in  Algiers.  To  Lancaster,  however,  is 
due  the  nobler  praise  of  having  dianter- 
estedly  devoted  nimself  to  the  taisk  of  dif- 
fusing a  knowledge  of  this  plan  of  in- 
struction in  two  worids.  He  began  his 
labors  in  England,  in  1808.  The  object 
was  at  first  to  procure  a  cheap  means  of 
instruction  for  the  poorer  classes,  who,  it 
is  well  known,  were  then  unprovided  for 
in  most  countries  of  Europe.  Lancaster 
received  great  encouragement  from  many 
prrsor.9  oi  the  highest  rank  in  England, 
which  enabled  him  to  travel  over  the 
kingdom,  delivering  lectures,  giving  in- 
struction, and  forming  schools.  Flatter- 
ed by  splendid  patronage,  and  by  prom- 
ises of  support  which  were  never  realized, 
he  was  induced  to  embark  in  an  exten- 
sive school  establishment,  at  Tooting,  to 
which  his  own  resources  proving  tme- 
aual,  he  abandoned  his  establishment,  and 
tnrew  himself  on  his  own  talents,  and  on 
the  liberality  of  the  puUic  at  large ;  but, 
being  disappointed  m  his  expectations, 
and  unwilling  to  submit  to  prescribed 
terms,  which  he  considered  as  implying 
some  fault  on  his  part,  when  no  fault 
really  existed,  he  left  England  in  disgust, 
and,  about  1820,  visited  America.  He 
had  previously  published  Improvement  in 
Education  (1803);  a  Letter  on  the  best 
Means  of  Educating  and  Employing  the 
Poor  in  Ireland  (1805);  Outlines  of  a 
Plan  for  the  Education  of  Children ;  Ac- 
count of  the  Progress  of  J.  Lancastei's 
Plan  for  tlie  Education  of  Chiklren 
(1810) ;  Report  on  the  Prom-ess  of  his 
Plan  from  the  Year  1793  (1812). 
'  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania.  (See*^- 
pendix  to  this  volume.) 

Lance  ;  a  weapon  consisting  of  a  long 
shaft,  with  a  shaxp  point,  much  used,  par- 
ticularly before  the  invention  of  fire-anns 
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It  wfts  common  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  Macedonian  phalanx  was 
armed  with  it,  and  it  was  the  chief  weap- 
on of  the  Roman  in&ntry.  The  javelin, 
or  pUum,  was  but  secondar}'.  The  lance 
is  found  among  almost  all  uncivilized 
tribes:  it  was  the  chief  weapon  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  is  now  considered  one  of 
the  most  effective  arms  of  cavalry.  The 
lance  of  the  knight,  in  the  middle  ages,  was 
of  a  peculiar  form.  Near  the  lower  end, 
it  was  very  thick,  with  a  deep  opening,  in 
which  the  arm  was  placed  when  the  lance 
was  put  in  rest,  preparatory  to  a  charge. 
Immediately  in  front  of  tlie  opening,  tne 
lance  was  from  1  to  1^  feet  in  diameter, 
and  sloped  off  towards  the  upper  end, 
which  was  fh)m  ^  to  |  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter. From  this  weapon  the  small 
bands,  of  which  the  cavalry  of  the  middle 
ages  consisted,  took  tiieir  name.  A  lance 
denoted  a  man  at  arms  (horseman  com- 
pletely armed)  with  four  or  ^ve  attendants. 
Amonff  the  French,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, mese  attendants  consisted  of  three 
archers,  one  ctnUiUier  (so  named  from  the 
long,  broad  dirk  in  his  belt|,  and  •  one 
page  or  valet  The  introduction  of  fire- 
arms gradually  led  to  the  disuse  of  the 
lance  m  the  West  of  Europe,  though  it 
continued  among  the  Turks,  Albanians, 
Tartars,  Cossacks,  Poles  and  Russians, 
and  other  Sclavonic  tribes,  among  whom 
it  wffs  borne  by  light-armed  cavalry,  on 
fleet  horses.  Frederic  the  Great,  seeing 
the  advantageous  use  made  of  this  weap- 
on by  the  Poles,  gave  it  to  a  portion  of 
his  cavalry,  and  afterwards  formed  an 
entire  regiment  of  lancers.  The  Austri- 
ans  followed,  and  soon  established  tliree 
reffiments  of  Uhlans^  as  they  were  tenned. 
Alter  the  partition  of  Poland,  many  Poles 
entered  the  French  service,  and  a  body 
of  Polish  lancers  was  estabtished.  The 
war  with  Russia,  in  which  the  efficiency 
of  the  lance  in  the  hands  of  the  Cossacks, 
particularly  in  1812,  was  strikingly  mani- 
fested, brought  this  weapon  into  still  more 
repute,  and  the  Prussians  formed  three 
regiments  of  Uhlans.  The  French  lancers 
were  formed  in  181<},  to  cope  with  the 
Cossacks.  Almost  all  the  armies  of 
Europe  now  have  regiments  of  lancers. 
To  use  the  lance  with  effect,  however, 
requires  much  practice.  The  lances  now 
in  use,  among  the  European  cavalry,  have 
a  shaft  of  ash  or  beech  wood,  8,  12,  or 
even  16  feet  long,  with  a  steel  point,  8  or 
10  inches  long,  and,  to  prevent  this  being 
hewn  off,  the  shaft  is  guarded  by  two 
strip  of  iron,  li  to  2  feet  long,  below 
which  an  iron  ball  is  sometimes  placed  to 


prevent  the  lance  point  from  i)enetratin» 
too  far.  The  other  end  has  an  iron  cap, 
to  prevent  its  splitting.  The  point  has  a 
small  flag,  intended,  by  its  waving,  to 
frighten  the  liorees  of  the  enemy.  When 
not  in  use,  the  lance  is  carried  in  a  leath- 
ern shoe,  by  the  right  stirrup,  dependent 
by  a  leathern  thong  on  the  right  ami.  lu 
use,  it  is  carried  under  the  right  ann. 
This  weapon  requii-es  a  practised  horse- 
man.   (See  Pike,) 

Lancelot  of  the  Lake;  the  name 
of  one  of  the  paladins  celebrated  in  the 
traditions  and  rabies  relating  to  king  Ar- 
thur (q.  v.),  or  the  Round  Table.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  Lancelot  was  the  son 
of  Ban,  king  of  Brucic,  and,  after  his 
father's  death,  was  educated  by  the  faiiy 
Viviana  (the  Lady  of  the  Lake).  The 
youth  having  given  proofs  of  great  valor, 
she  took  him  to  Cramalat,  to  jlhe  court  of 
king  Arthur,and  requested  him  to  make  him 
one  of  his  knights,  and  to  adjnit  him  to  the 
number  of  the  heroes  of  the  Round  Table. 
Arthur,  with  his  sword  {escaltbor),  dubbed 
4.  him  knight,  and  Lancelot  subsequently 
distinguished  himself  by  his  extraordinary 
.  deeds  and  sreat  heroism  amongst  all  the 
.;  paladins  of^the  Round  Table.    His  love 

♦  for  Genevra,  the  l)eautiful  wife  of  Arthur, 
Riid  liis  disrp:rr.nl  of  Morgana,  a  fairy,  and 
the  sister  of  .Vi\'uir,  placed  the  knight  in 
the  most  dangt^rous  and  marvellous  situa- 
tions, from  which,  however,  he  alvrays 

•  extricated  himself  by  his  vaJor  and  the 
assistance  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  He 
Anally  succeeded  to  the  tlirone  of  his  an- 
cestors, after  having  defeated  king  Clau- 
das,  the  miuderer  of  his  father,  but  was 
slain  by  Mordrec,  the  nephew  and  mur- 
derer of  Arthur,  whom  Lancelot  wished 
to  punish.  In  his  last  moments,  Viviana 
appeared  to  him,  and,  with  a  gende  kiss, 
took  the  last  breath  from  the  lips  of  tiie 
dving  hero,  who  %vas  tlie  sole  survivor  of 
the  knights  of  the  Round  Table.  His  re- 
mains were  taken  to  his  castle,  and  tlieiv 
deposited  near  those  of  the  beautiful  Ge- 
nevra.  This  tradition  has  been  variously 
handled  by  poets. 

Lancerotta  ;  one  of  the  Canar}' Islands. 
(See  Canaries.) 

Lawfranc,  a  prelate  of  tlie  eleventh 
centur}'',  distinguished  by  his  learning  and 
abilities,  as  well  as  by  his  opposition  to 
Rome,  was  born  in  1005,  at  Pavia,  and, 
after  having  been  for  some  time  a  profes- 
sor of  junspmdence  at  Avranches,  as- 
sumed the  cowl,  and  was  elected  prior  of 
the  abbey  of  Bee  in  1044.  In  1059,  be 
entered  into  a  dispute  with  Bereugarius 
of  Tours,  at  Rome,  respecting  the  doc- 
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trine  of  transubstantiation,  and  maintained 
the  controversy  against  him,  not  only  per- 
sonally before  the  general  council  held  in 
that  city,  but  subsequently  in  his  writings. 
Three  years  after,  he  exchanged  his  priory 
for  the  abbey  of  St  Stephen,  at  Caen,  in 
Normandv ;  and  when  William,  the  sove- 
reign of  that  duchy,  acquired  the  English 
throne  by  conquest,  the  interest  of  that 
prince  procured  his  election,  in  1070,  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  then  be- 
come vacant  by  the  deposition  of  Stigand. 
In  his  superintendence  of  this  diocese,  he 
was  early  involved  in  a  contest  with 
Thomas,  archbishop  of  Yoxk,  respecting 
the  primacy,  which  was  decided  in  his 
favor.  Lanftanc  was  an  able  politician, 
as  well  as  a  munificent  prelate.  He  died 
in  1089.  His  writings  were  printed  in 
one  volume,  folio,  1647. 

LArrD«  Property  in.  [The  following 
article,  translated  from  the  German  Con- 
wnatuma- Lexicon,  has  more  particular 
reference  to  the  state  of  things  existing  in 
Europe.  Much  of  the  speculation,  how- 
ever, is  of  a  general  nature,  and  we  have 
thought  the  whole  article  might  prove 
not  uninteresting  to  our  readers.]  The 
relations  of  landed  property  are  among 
the  most  complicated  and  most  important 
in  civil  society.  They  lie  at  the  rounda- 
don  of  almost  all  the  relations  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  state.  On  their  right  direc- 
tiMi  depend  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the 
commonwealth.  They  mark  the  transi- 
tions from  one  step  of  refinement  to  an- 
other (hunting  and  nshing,  raising  of  cattle, 
agriculture  conducted  by  slaves  and  bond- 
men, or  by  freemen,  widi  or  without  a 
right  in  the  soil).  These  relations  express 
the  ancient  hostility  between  various 
classes  of  people,  between  hunters,  herds- 
men and  husbandmen,  between  city  and 
village,  &c.  Nevertheless,  hardly  any 
subject  of  law  and  politics  has  been  inves- 
tigated with  so  little  profoundness.  In  no 
one  has  prejudice  gained  such  an  as- 
cendency, and  resulted  in  such  important 
consequences.  Almost  all  modem  con- 
stitutions have  taken  landed  property  for 
the  basis  of  their  most  important  institu- 
tions, and  given  the  owners  of  land  a 
power  over  the  other  members  of  soci- 
ety, the  consequences  of  which  are  appar- 
ent Distinguished  writers  have  even 
gone  so  for  as  to  call  owners  of  land  the 
only  tiTie  citizens — the  nation,  properly  so 
called ;  and  all  others  who  chance  to  have 
no  immediate  share  in  the  soil  of  the 
state  where  they  reside,  are  styled  by  them 
mere^  strangers — tenants  at  will — a  home- 
less rabble,  dependent  on  the  good  pleas- 


lure  of  their  landlords — a  class  of  people, 
who,  in  afiairs  of  common  interest,  are 
scarcely  permitted  to  hear,  and  never  to 
speak ;  whose  dutv  is  obedience  to  their 
natural  masters,  the  proprietors  of  the 
land.  But,  if  these  relations  are  carefully 
examined,  this  view  is  found  to  be  con- 
nected with  palpable  errors.  1.  It  is 
wrong  to  suppose  that  the  banding  togeth- 
er of  men  in  a  state  is  connected  insepara- 
bly with  the  appropriation  of  landed  prop- 
erty, and  that  this  constimtes  the  distinc- 
tion between  wandering  hordes  and  civil 
society.   Even  nomadic  nations  have  some 

general  idea  of  the  exclusive  right  of  their 
escendants  to  the  lands  which  they  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  periodically  occupy- 
ing, and  where  they  have  found  support 
for  theinselves  and  their  cattle.  They 
esteem  it  an  attack  upon  their  essential 
rights,  for  another  family  or  tribe  to  usurp 
these  pastures,  just  as  huntera  consider  it  a 
violation  of  their  privileges,  when  theu* 
hunting  grounds  are  contracted  by  the 
encroachment  of  settlers,  or  by  tlie  incur- 
sions of  strangers  in  pursuit  of  game. 
Hence  Abraham  separated  from  holAGen- 
esis,  xiiL)  The  various  treaties  of  the 
European  settlera  with  the  savages  of  the 
American  wilds  clearly  show  how  deeply 
the  idea  of  the  rights  of  tribes  and  famines 
ill  the  soil  is  rooted  in  nature,  and  how 
fully  it  is  developed  long  before  the  rude 
inhabitants  have  united  under  a  regular 
government  2.  The  division  of  territo- 
ry among  private  ownera  takes  place 
much  later,  is  not  inseparably  connected 
with  the  purposes  of  a  state,  and  is  inca- 
pable, at  any  time,  of  absolute  perfection. 
We  must  remember,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
a  division  of  this  nature  takes  place  before 
the  idea  of  die  true  purposes  of  a  state  is 
matured;  and,  on  the  other,  experience 
fidiows,  that  even  a  very  regularly  consti- 
tuted state  may  exist  in  connexion  with 
the  original  community  of  property  in 
the  soil.  But  the  assertion  of  the  right  of 
private  property  in  the  soil,  l)efore  the  as- 
semblage of  men,  for  common  purposes, 
has  given  rise  to  states,  is  so  rare,  that 
peiiiaps  history  ofifere  no  precedent  of  it, 
except  in  the  case  of  some  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, who  has  claimed  the  ownership  of 
some  unappropriated  territoiy  on  which 
chance  haa  thrown  him,  and,  what  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  a  proper  ownership 
in  the  soil  can  arise  only  in  and  for  the 
purposes  of  a  state ;  and  this  right  is  al- 
ways different  from  tiiat  which  obtains  in 
regard  to  movable  pro|>erty.  The  con- 
fusion of  these  two  relations,  in  law  so 
essentially  different,  arises  from  the  cir- 
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cumstance  that  tlie  same  name  is  applied 
to  both,  and  is  the  source  of  those  numer- 
ous errors,  the  evil  consequences  of  which 
are  felt  in  every  vein  of  the  body  politic. 
3.  Kant  has  par^ciilarly  shown  that  gen- 
uine property  (and  a  possession  not  de- 
pendent on  actual  occupation,  with  all 
the  consequences  that  result  from  it)  arises 
first  in  and  by  the  state.  Before  him, 
men  were  led  away,  by  tlie  customary 
ideas  of  positive  law,  to  regard  the  occu- 
pation of  property  as  an  act  by  which  an 
object  of  nature  becomes,  once  for  all, 
united  with  the  person  of  the  possessor,  in 
such  a  manner  that  every  other  person 
must  abstain  from  the  use  of  it,  even 
though  the  owner  should  leave  it  unem- 
ployed (if  it  be  a  piece  of  land  wholly  un- 
cultivated), or  be  without  the  ability  suit- 
ably to  use  it  (as  if  it  includes  a  large  dis- 
trict). But  there  is  no  reason,  aside  from 
the  positive  law  of  the  land,  whv  one  man 
should  be  authorized  to  bind  forever  the 
will  of  others ;  and  it  is  impossible  in  re- 
gaid  to  the  soil,  because,  in  this  way,  it 
would  be  made  forever  dependent  upon 
the  will  of  the  first  possessor,  and  othera 
might  be  excluded  from  the  very  means 
of  existence.  Hence  private  property  in 
land  is  among  the  institutions  which  are 
first  established  by  the  state ;  but  it  must 
be  observed,  that  these  still  remain  subject 
to  alteration  whenever  the  good  of  the 
state  seems  to  require  it.  Apart  firom  the 
state,  a  man  has  no  unalienable  property 
but  his  own  person,  and  a  claim  upon 
others  fer  a  regard  to  his  personal  dignity, 
which  arises  from  the  worth  of  his  nature, 
and  makes  it  unlawful  for  otiiers  to  use 
him  merely  as  the  instrument  of  their  own 
purposes,'  or  to  avail  themselves  of  his 
powers,  or  the  fruits  of  tiiem,  against  his 
will.  Labor  is  therefore  the  foundation 
of  property,  apart  .fix)ni  the  institutions  of 
the  state;  and  its  visible  sign,  that  is,  tlie 
alteration  of  form  produced  by  it,  gives 
notice  to  others  that  they  are  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  the  article  thus  appropri- 
ated. Bv  labor,  a  man  connects  a  part 
of  himself  with  a  given  subject ;  but  this 
relation  is  not  eternal;  it  continues  onlv 
while  the  form  impressed  on  it  by  such 
owner  remains;  for  the  labor  bestowed 
bv  men  on  natural  materials  is  only  an 
alteration  of  the  relations  of  form  and 
place ;  it  leads  to  no  new  product  Man 
can  create  nothing  new.  This  privilege 
nature  has  reserved  to  herself  by  eternal 
and  unchangeable  laws ;  but  man  can  only 
alter  the  forms  and  relations  of  natural 
productions,  and  bring  them  into  connex- 
lonf  in  which  the  creative  power  of  nature 


shall  become  serviceable  to  his  endts.  He 
impresses  ufwn  things  tlie  stamp  of  his 
own  ingenuity,  and  exercises  that  domin- 
ion of  mind  over  matter,  the  extension  of 
which  is  an  important  part  of  his  destiny. 
There  is  therefore  a  kind  of  property  inde- 
pendent of  that  given  by  the  institutions 
of  the  state,  but  not  unalienable.  As  a 
man  possesses  nothing  in  nature,  but  tlie 
labor  which  he  incorporates  with  it,  that 
is,  the  form  which  he  gives  it,  this  right 
ceases  when  the  efiects  of  the  labor  are 
lost,  and  the  form  vanishes.  Nature  has 
a  tendency  to  efiace  the  impressions  of 
art ;  the  human  form  loses  its  symmetry, 
the  tamed  beast  returns  to  his  native  wild- 
ness,  and  the  cultivated  field  to  its  for- 
mer sterility.  The  efiects  of  labor  are 
lost ;  and,  if  a  second  now  appropriates 
the  object,  when  it  is  relinquished  by  die 
first,  he  deprives  no  one  of  the  firuits  of 
his  labor,  and  there  is  no  question  of 
property.  4.  This  view  of  the  subject 
shows  that  the  state  is  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  combination  of  landed  proprie- 
tors ;  for  they  have  become  landed  propri- 
etors only  by  means  of  the  state  itself; 
and  it  is  just  as  absurd  to  derive  the  exist- 
ence of  the  state  from  something  that  re- 
ceived existence  from  it,  us  .to  consider  no- 
bility older  tlian  sovereignty,  and  inde- 
pendent of  it.  It  is  likewise  unfounded  in 
a  historical  point  of  view.  In  the  history* 
of  all  states,  we  return,  with  the  fullest  cer- 
tainty, to  the  period  when  the  soil  was 
common  to  all  the  inhabitants,  and  .to.  the 
subsequent  period,  when  it  was  regarded 
as  tiie  rightful  possession  of  a  certain iam- 
ily  or  community.  The  family  occupa- 
tion is  obviously  the  oldest  form  of  re- 
stricted possession,  which  v  unfolded  itself 
first  in  the  patriarchal  government,  and  is 
to  be  seen  m  the  original  constitution,  of . 
almost  every  state.  The  origin  of  fomily 
property  can  be  traced  only  to  the  inuiie- . 
diate  gifl  of  a  higher  power.  Thus  Jeho- 
vah promised  to  the  family  of  Abraham 
the  land  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan ; 
and  tlie  North  American  tribes  ascribe  the 
right  of  the  red  men  to  their  hunting 
grounds  to  a  special  gifi  of  the  Great 
Spirit  Hence  we  see  the  reason  why,  in 
all  the  early  divisions  of  territozy,  some 
important  portion  of  the  land,  or  a  perma- 
nent tax,  as  the  tenth  of  all  the  fruits, 
was  preserved  for  the  service  of  the  na- 
tional deities.  From  common  property 
tliere  arose,  under  the  patriarchal  domin- 
ion, tlie  exclusive  right  of  the  feunder 
of  the  fiunilv ;  for,  while  the  oldest 
member  is  the  representative  of  the 
whole,  it  belongs  to  him  to  divide  the 
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comn^oD  soil  among  the  different  mem- 
bers. If  the  population  increases,  and 
circumstances  prevent  the  sending  out  of 
colonies,  or  the  wandering  of  a  part  of  the 
family,  nothing  remains  but  to  procure 
from  ibe  ground  a  richer  supply  of  pro- 
visions by  regular  cultivation ;  and,  when 
the  wandering  tribes,  who  before  subsisted 
by  hunting,  submit  to  the  more  arduous 
labors  of  agriculture,  a  division  of  the  ter- 
ritorjr  into  portions,  which  are  secured  to 
individuals  by  conditions  more  or  less 
setded,  cannot  be  avoided.  But  the  forms 
under  which  this  important  change  takes 
place  are  almost  infinite.  Sometimes  the 
land  is  divided  among  individuals  every 
year ;  sometimes  it  is  assigned  to  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  stock,  the  elders  of 
the  tribe,  and  by  tliem  subdivided  among 
the  inferior  members.  This  is  seldom 
done,  however,  without  a  compensation. 
The  compensation,  for  the  most  part, 
consists  of^  a  certain  part  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  soil,  or  of  a  sum  of  money, 
fixed  without  regard  to  the  harvest  The 
idea  of  common  property  gradually  died 
away,  especially  when  private  property 
grew  up  in  particular  cases,  or  in  neigh- 
boring tribes,  along  with  the  annual  divis- 
ion ;  and  the  head  of  the  tribe,  instead  of 
remaining  the  manager  of  the  common 
property,  became  its  exclusive  possessor. 
This  has  been  the  state  of  things  in  most 
of  the  countries  in  the  south  of  Asia ;  and 
we  find  traces  of  it  till  a  very  late  period, 
even  in  Europe,  in  which  a  patriarchal 
government,  but  slightly  modified  by  the 
general  constitution  of  the  country,  has 
obtained,  till  modem  times  in  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands.  Every  tribe  tiiere  viewed 
itselfasa'fiimily,  and  the  eldest  member, 
or  laird,  as  the  master.  The  territoiy  of 
the  clan  was  his ;  what  was  not  retained 
for  his  own  use,  or  the  public,  he  divided 
in  large  portions  among  his  nearer  rela- 
tions (tacksmen),  who  either  cultivated  it 
themselves,  or  distributed  it  in  smaller  por- 
tions among  the  people.  But  the  grant 
to  the  tacksmen  was  only  transient: 
when  the  fiimily  increased  in  numbers, 
they  were  forced  to  give  place  to  the 
nearer  relations  of  the  loird.  (See  lEgh- 
lands,)  The  condition  of  common  prop- 
erty in  the  soil  is  very  different,  when  the 
family  union  gives  place  to  a  regular  com- 
munity ;  *  and  this  is  a  general  conse- 
quence, wherever  a  part  of  the  race  seek 
new  habitations  on  account  of  their  in- 
creasing numbers,  and  where,  to  overcome 
the  opposition  of  the  primitive  settlers, 
collections  of  emigrants  from  several 
families    enter    into   a   political   union. 


In  tiie  constimtion  of  communities,  the 
property  of  the  whole  belongs  to  the  asso- 
ciates colleqtively  (and  commonly  a  por- 
tion to  the  divinities  of  the  country  and 
the  head  of  the  society) ;  and  on  account 
of  the  military  constitution  of  most  early 
communities,  which  are  constantly  in  a 
state  of  defence  or  of  aggression,  they  are 
obliged  to  take  measures  that  there  shall 
always  be  a  competent  number  of  able- 
bodied  warriors,  and  also  that  no  one 
shall  be  suffered  to  accumulate  too  much 
by  purchase  or  inlieritance.  Hence  a 
number  of  lots  are  laid  out,  each  sufli- 
cient  to  support  a  fiunily  of  fi-eemen,  and 
laws  are  enacted  to  restrain  the  further 
division,  as  well  as  the  amalgamation  of 
the  divisions  previously  made.  This  was 
the  case  particularly  in  Sparta,  but  the 
plan  failed.  In  Rome,  before  the  laws  of 
the  12  tables,  there  was  a  similar  institu- 
tion, and  tiie  consequence  was,  that  tho 
lot  of  a  Roman,  or  his  family  property, 
could  not  be  taken  from  him,  or  sold  by 
him  to  another.  As  Rome  retained  many- 
relics  of  the  patriarchal  government,  and 
these  had  an  important  influence  upon  ail 
their  civil  institutions,  it  was  unpossible  for 
the  relations  of  landed  property  to  be  firee 
from  it.  The  community  in  general  had 
a  large  landed  property,  which  was  daily 
increased  by  successful  wars  (the  con- 
quered being  usually  deprived  of  a  part  of 
their  territory);  but  the  ruling  patrician 
families  were  the  only  real  gainers  by  the 
addition.  The  soil  was  divided  amon? 
them ;  and,  in  fact,  it  would  have  been  of 
little  use  to  that  class  of  citizens  who  sub- 
sisted on  the  income  of  their  original  lot, 
because  men  were  wanting  for  the  pur- 
|)oses  of  agriculture.  This  want  of  labor- 
ers is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  patricians 
forced  a  vast  number  of  their  plebeian 
debtors  to  labor  for  them ;  and  these  debt- 
ors were  numerous ;  for  the  constant  wars 
that  haFBSsed  the  Roman  government  re- 
duced multitudes  to  the  necessity  of  bor- 
rowing. Hence  it  was  much '  for  the 
advantage  of  this  class  of  people  that, 
in  the  12  tables,  in  the  famous  passage 
which  gave  occasion  for  dispute  even  in 
the  time  of  the  Antonines,  and  which  has 
been  understood  as  referring  to  the  divis- 
ion of  the  debtor's  bodv,  provision  was 
made,  in  all  probability,  for  the  divisibility 
ancT  alienability  of  the  landed  property  of 
tiie  citizens.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  the  desiro  of  the  plebeians  to 
est^lish  a  new  and  more  just  division  of 
land  (by  the  agrarian  laws),  was  founded 
on  the  principles  of  right.  But  after  this 
important  step  was  once  taken,  a  more  and 
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more  perfect  fineedom  and  divisibility  of 
landed  property  fovmd  place  in  the  Roman 
law,  which  forms  a  characteristic  trait  of 
their  legislation.  In  the  German  states, 
tiie  dissohition  of  the  ancient  family 
unions  bv  the  institutioD  of  societies,  was 
the  fundamental  principle  which  mani- 
fested itself  first  in  the  relation  of  leaders 
and  their  perBonal  retainers.  In  the  new 
states  established  by  successive  conquests, 
extremely  complicated  relations  grew  up ; 
as  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  sometimes 
deprived  of  all  their  landed  property,  as  in 
England,  for  example,  and  sometimes 
surrendered  only  a  part  of  it,  as  in  Italy 
and  the  south  of  France ;  and  this  divis- 
ion also  took  place  with  many  divernties 
of  form.  In  regard  to  the  share  in  the 
land  which  belonged  to  the  conqueror,  we 
find  again  a  general  division:  a  certain 

Sortion  of  the  whole  fell  to  tlie  chief^  who 
ad  to  apply  it  to  the  support  of  his  im- 
mediate attendants;  another  portion  was 
assigned  to  the  attendants  themselves, 
and,  after  certain  subdivisions  and  tithings, 
it  was  given  up  to  the  community  as  com- 
mon property.  This  common  property 
was  enjoyed,  not  unrestrictedly,  but  on 
condition  of  appearing  to  do  military  ser- 
vice. In  a  few  instances,  it  long  retaiiied 
its  character  of  common  property.  It  was 
sometimes  divided  among  die  people  by 
the  head  of  the  community  for  cultivation ; 
and  here  and  there  was  bestowed  on  indi- 
viduals, on  condition  of  military  service. 
This  peculiarity  is  the  foundation  of  the 
indivisibility  of  land,  which  occurs  in  some 
constitutions,  and  the  exclusion  of  females 
from  the  right  of  inheritance  (in  the  terra 
saiica  of  the  Franks).  To  this  communi- 
ty of  property,  or  allodial  possessions  (in 
Saxon, /oiiUami^  or  rttveUmi)^  are  opposed 
the  inteoffments  of  princes,  which  were 
often  the  means  employed  by  them  to 
coUect  fiom  the  mass  of  the  people, 
whether  conquerors  or  conquered,  a  new 
rednue  of  more  faitliful  personal  attend- 
ants (Latin,  fiddea ;  Spanish,  hidtdfos),  to 
whom  they  gave  these  lands  in  pay,m8tead 
of  money.  Hence  arose  the  thandaridj  and 
the  more  extensive  erants  by  written  con- 
tract, the  hookUmd  of  the  Saxons,  ihefeh-od 
(land  paid  for  services,  instead  of  money, 
from  the  Gothicycn%a,catde,wealth,  money, 
reward ;  hence  the  English /ee),  or  feudal 
possessions.  The  intermixtures,  subsfitu- 
tions,  and  modificadons,  which  these  rela- 
tions subsequently  underwent,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  dwell  upon.  We  need 
only  show  how,  in  the  modem  states  of 
Eiuope,  private  property  in  the  soil  may 
be  tracea  to  common  property,  and  the 


clear  evidence  which  it  bean  of  such  an 
origui,  in  order  to  prove  that  it  dep«ula 
upon  a  grant  on  the  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  that  hence  the  owners  of  landed 
property  have  no  right  in  the  soil,  but 
what  is  permitted  by  the  state.  What 
they  receive  from  the  state  is  not  an  ac- 
knowledgment and  confirmation  of  a 
right,  which  they  before  possessed  inde- 
pendently of  such  acknowledgment,  but 
the  right  itself.  It  is  no  arbitrary  right, 
but  it  stands  in  close  connexion  with  cer- 
tain duties,  and  its  existence  and  continu- 
ance are  subject  to  the  state  legislation. 
The  owners  of  landed  property  do  not 
constitute  the  people,  but  only  a  single 
class,  bound,  like  the  rest,  ta  devote  their 
all  to  the  promotion  of  the  public  good. 
5.  History  goes  hand  in  hand  with  phuoso- 
phy  thus  mr :  while  the  former  contradicts 
the  supposition  that  landed  property  is 
perfectly  unrestricted,  to  be  used  at  will, 
the  latter  rejects  the  idea  of  such  a  grant 
as  illegal,  and  even  void.  These  philo- 
sophical grounds,  indeed,  must  not  destroy 
any  actually  existing  rights;  but  reason 
has  no  small  voice  in  deciding  what  is 
actimlly  contained  in  the  existing  rights. 
To  sound  reason  it  is  evident,  tlmt  every 
person  must  be  allowed  some  resting-place 
on  the  eaith ;  hence,  as  long  as  any  place 
is  lefl  capable  of  affording  support  to 
another  individual,  the  proprietors  cannot 
arbitrarily  deprive  a  fellow  being  of  that 
support  They  are  bound  to  use  the  soil 
in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  the  general 
good.  For  every  right  has  some  du^  for 
its  basis;  and  landed  property  is  pos- 
sessed of  peculiar  rights,  onlv  because  it  is 
pledged  to  furnish  men  with  food.  This 
duty  becomes  more  important  and  press- 
ing as  the  population  increases ;  hence  it 
is  necessary  for  the  state  to  attend  the 
more  carefully  to  the  fulfilment  of  it ;  and 
the  more  sacred  becomes  the  duly  of 
those  in  whose  hands  the.  means  are 
lodged.  According  to  these  premises,  the 
states  of  Europe  have  reflated  their  con- 
duct ;  they  have  not  suffered  ground  capa- 
ble of  yielding  income  to  lie  unimproved ; 
they  have  judiciously  limited  the  cultiva- 
tion of  such  plants  as  contribute  nothing 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  human  species, 
as  tobacco,  for  example;  they  have  en- 
couraged die  cultivation  of  other  plants ; 
they  have  forbidden  the  exportation  of 
articles  which  are  needed  in  the  state 
where  they  are  raised ;  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, their  zeal  has  led  them  into  wron^ 
principles  in  their  commercial  intercourse ; 
above  all,  they  have  taken  away  all  ob- 
structions to  the  improved  cultivation  or 
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the  land.  And  these  ordinances  are  im- 
periously demanded  by  the  state  of  socie- 
ty ;  for  the  right  of  property  in  the  soil 
has  no  other  end  than  to  promote  the  cul- 
tivation of  it  for  the  general  good ;  and  it 
is  on  such  conditions  only  that  th.e  state 
has  distributed  the  land  among  individuals. 
If  it  is  found  necessary  to  deprive  a  pro- 
prietor of  landed  property  of  any  advan- 
tage accruing  to  him  firom  such  a  posses- 
sion, it  is  not  maintained  that  he  shall 
receive  no  compensation ;  but  if  a  com- 
pensation is  granted,  the  laws  cannot  be 
charged  vrith  interfering  with  his  rights, 
if  they  impose  restrictions  upon  him  in  the 
use  of  his  ground.  Hence  the  common 
good  allows  the  state  to  repeal  all  laws 
which  are  a  restraint  upon  the  firee  use  of 
the  soil,  as  tithes ;  to  promote  its  distribu- 
tion by  breaking  up  entails,  &c.,  and  to 
secure  the  cultivator,  by  not  permitting 
him  to  be  driven  from  the  soil  at  the  will 
of  the  landlord,  or  even  by  making  tempo- 
rary relations  permanent;  as  the  landed 
proprietors  in  Ireland,  for  example,  were 
&rced  to  substitute,  in  part,  quit-rents  in 
the  room  of  leases  for  years.  These  ordi- 
nances'^concern  the  whole  conununity; 
so  that  persons  whaare  destimte  of  landed 
property  have  as  good  a  right  to  be  heard 
on  this  subject  as  the  landed  proprietors. 
Hence,  6,  it  is  matter  of  serious  reflec- 
tion, that  the  constitutions  of  nriany  modem 
states  provide  that  the  representative  body 
shall  be  composed  entirely  of  landed  pro- 
prietors. This  is  partly  on  the  ground  of 
usage,  partly  from  principles  intrinsic^ly 
good,  that  men  receive  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, not  from  a  hasty  renunciation  of  an- 
cient laws,  although  imperfect,  but  from 
slow  and  cautious  advancement  and  that 
it  is  far  more  necessary  to  preserve  the 
existing  institutions,  and  to  build  them  up 
with  judgment  and  care,  than  to  think  of 
rearing  new  edifices ;  for  though  the  foun- 
dations of  these  may  seem  perfect,  their 
advantages  are  not  certain.  But  whether 
this  end  can  be  attained  by  an  exclusive 
representation  of  landed  proprietors,  may 
well  be  made  a  question.  How  can  the 
true  wants  of  all  classes  be  made  manifest, 
if  the  representation  is  confined  to  one  ? 
For  this  reason,  a  varie^  in  the  condition 
and  rank  of  representatives  is  highly  de- 
sirable ;  and,  in  some  representative  gov- 
ernments, provision  has  been  made  to 
attain  such  an  object  Necessaxy  as  it  is 
to  provide  that  the  representatives  shall 
consist  of  men  interested  in  preserving, 
and  not  in  destroying,  the  settled  order  of 
thines,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  avoid,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  preponderance  of 


men  interested  in  maintaining  old  abuses^ 
and  to  provide,  as  fully  as  possible,  for 
representing  the  views  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  It  is  not  the  soil,  nor  its 
possessors,  but  the  great  interests  of  the 
whole  community,  "miich  form  the  object 
of  the  state  and  of  representative  consd- 
mtions. 

Land,  in  the  sea  language,  makes  part 
of  several  compound  terms :  thus  laving^ 
the  totu/ denotes  that  motion  of  a  ship  which 
increases  its  distance  from  the  coast,  so  as 
to  make  it  appear  lower  or  smaller  on  ac- 
count of  the  intermediate  convexitv  of  the 
sea. — Raising  the  land  is  produced  by  the 
motion  of  the  vessel  towards  it^ — Land  is 
shut  in,  signifies  that  another  part  of  land 
hinders  the  sight  of  that  the  ship  came 
from. — Land  to;  or  so  far  from  shore 
that  it  can  only  be  just  discerned. — Land 
Turn ;  a  wind  that,  in  almost  all  hot 
countries,  blows  at  certain  times  from  the 
^ore  m  the  night— 7b  set  the  land;  that 
is,  to  see  by  the  compass  how  it  bears.^ — 
Land-Breeze ;  a  current  of  air  which,  in 
many  parts  within  the  tropics, -particu- 
lariy  in  the  West  Indies,  regularly  sets 
from  the  land  towards  the  sea  during  the 
night,  and  this  even  on  opposite  points  of 
the  coast — Land-locked  is  said-  of  a  har- 
bor which  is  environed  by  land  on  all 
sides,  so  as  to  exclude  the  prospect  of  the 
sea,  unless  over  some  intervening  land. — 
7h  make  the  land,  ia  to  discover  it  afler 
having  been  out  of  sight  of  it  for  some 
time. — Land-Mark;  any  mountain,  rock, 
steeple,  or  the  like,  near  the  sea-side, 
which  serves  to  direct  ships  pasmng  by 
how  to  steer,  so  as  to  avoid  certain  dan- 
gers, rocks,  shoals,  whiripools,- &c. 

Laitds,  Public.  (See  Public  Lands.) 
'  LAfTDAHMANN,  in  Switzerland  (original- 
ly Laruiamtnumn) ;  the  highest  magistrate 
in  the  country,  contradistinguished  from 
Stadiamtmann,  the  highest  magistrate  in 
tlie  city.  At  present,  the  highest  ma^- 
trate  in  the  cantons  of  Un,  Schweitz, 
Underwalden,  Glarus,  Zug,  Appenzell, 
St  Gall,  Thurgau,  Tessin,  and  Pays-de- 
Vaud,  is  called  Landammann,  Most  can- 
tons have  two  or  more,  who  command 
alternately  ;  some  only  one.  The  first 
magistrates  of  the  other  cantons  are  called 
Schdtheiss  (mayor),  Burgermeister,  Land- 
honmimannj  Syndicus,  &c.  The  president 
of  tne  diet  of  all  Switzerland  is  also  called 
Landatntnann, 

Landau  ;  a  district  of  530  square  miles, 
with  101,600  inhabitants,  and  a  fortified 
town  of  the  Germanic  confederacy,  with 
5700  inhabitants;  Ion.  ff*  lO'  E.;  lat  49^ 
13^  N.    It  is  under  the  sovereignty  of  Ba- 
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varia ;  was  formeriy  a  free  imperial  city, 
belonglDg  to  Lower  Alsace.  Vaubiai 
constructed  the  fortifications. 

Landeck  ;  a  town  in  Silesia,  near 
which  are  some  niineral  springs.  The 
waters  contain  sulphate  of  potash,  lime 
and  nitrogen.  The  temperature  is  86^  Fah. 

Lander,  Richard ;  the  servant  of  cap- 
tain Clapperton,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  his  second  expedition  into  the  interior 
of  Africa.  He  started  from  the  Bight  of 
Benin  with  his  master,  after  whose  death 
at  Soccatoo  (April  13, 1827),  he  returned 
to  the  coast  His  Journal  is  published 
with  Clapperton's.  (See  Ckq^perton.)  In 
the  spring  of  1830,  ne  set  out,  with  his 
brother  John,  on  an  exploring  expedition, 
and  was  landed  at  Badagry,  March  25, 
whence  he  intended  to  proceed  to  lake 
Tchad.  (See  the  articles  Tdwd,  and 
jy^er.)  At  the  time  of  writing  this  (June, 
1831),  the  newspapers  have  stated,  that 
the  two  brothen  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro 
from  Fernando  Po,  in  April  last  (1831), 
having  in  their  possession  the  papers  of 
Mungo  Park.  It  is  also  further  stated, 
that  they  had  descended  the  Niger  to  a 
point  where  it  had  become  10  miles  wide, 
and  separated  into  several  branches,  the 
principal  of  which,  according  to  the  Lan- 
ders, rormed  the  river  Nonn,  which  empties 
into  the  Bight  of  Benin.  Here,  however, 
the  travellers,  being  captured  by  the  Ne- 
groes, were  unable  to  prosecute  this  route 
any  further.  If  this  statement  is  con- 
firmed, we  shall  be  able  to  give  the  results 
of  their  discoveries  under  the  articles 
JVtrer,  and  Park, 

Landes;  a  department  in  the  south- 
west of  France.    (See  Department) 

Landihus,  Christopher,  an  Italian  schol- 
ar, philosopher  and  poet,  bom  at  Florence 
in  1424, was  patronised  by  Pietro  de'  Med- 
ici, and  appointed  tutor  to  his  son,  the  af- 
terwards celebrated  Lorenzo,  with  whom 
an  attachment  highly  honorable  to  both 
parties  took  pla^.  Landinua,  in  his 
old  age,  became  secretaiyto  the  seign- 
iory of  Florence,  and  died  in  1^4. 
He  lefl  several  Latin  poems,  and  his 
notes  on  Virgil,  Horace  and  Dante  are 
much  esteemed.  His  philosophical  opin- 
ions appear  in  his  DuputatwMs  Carnal' 
duUnats  (1480,  folio,  and  Strasburg,  1508). 

Lando,  Michel;  a  wool-comber  at 
Florence,  who  became,  during  the  revo- 
lution of  that  repubhc,  in  1378,  ganfalo- 
mere  of  the  republic.  MachiavelU,  in  the 
third  book  or  his  History  of  Florence, 
describes  him  as  one  of  the  wisest  and 
greatest  men,  though  fit>m  the  lowest 
class.    By  his  prudence  and  firmness,  he 


put  an  end  to  disorder,  deposed  the  ex* 
isting  magistrates,  created  a  new  nobility, 
and  divided  the  people  into  three  classes. 
Tills  state  of  tilings,  however,  only  lasted 
until  1381.  (See  Machiavelli's  Hutary  of 
.Florence.) 

Landhecies,  or  Landhect  ;  a  fortress 
on  the  Sambre  (navigable  from  this  place), 
in  the  department  Du  Nord  ;  Ion.  3°  42^ 
E. ;  kL  50^  22^  N. ;  with  3800  inhabitants. 
Its  ffltuatiou  rendero  Landrecy  important 
in  any  war  between  Germany  and  r  nince. 
Francis  I  captured  it,  but  it  was  recov- 
ered by  Charies  V.  In  1655,  it  was  taken 
by  Louis  XIV,  and  was  ceded  to  France 
by  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  1659. 
In  1712,  prince  Eugene  besieged  it ;  but 
marshal  Villan  dehvered  it.  In  1794, 
Landrecy  viras  taken  by  the  Austrians,  af- 
ter a  valiant  defence,  but  recovered  the 
same  year.  In  1815,  the  Prussians  cap- 
tured it  after  a  short  bombardment 

Landscape  Pairtino.    (See  Pouifti^.) 

Laitd's  Eia>,  in  Cornwall ;  the  western 
extremity  of  England.  Lon.  5^  45^  W. ; 
latSO^e'N. 

Landshut  ;  a  city  in  the  Bavarian  cir- 
cle of  the  Iser,  with  8000  inhabitants,  on 
the  river  Iser;  lon.  12°  6^  E.;  lat  48'' 
30^  N.  The  city  is  well  built ;  the  apire  of 
Sl  Martin's  church  is  456  feet  high.  Land- 
shut  formerly  contained  the  university 
called  lMd[mc(hMaxindi%aineaj  which  was 
transferred  hither  from  Ingoldstadt ;  but,  in 
1^36,  it  was  transferred  to  Munich,  (q.  v.J 

Landshut,  in  Silesia,  govermneut  or 
Liegnitz,  at  the  foot  of  the  Riesengebirge, 
on  Sie  Bober  (3100  inhabitants),  is  unpor- 
tant  fer  its  linen  trade. 

LANDSMAirnscHAFT.    (Scc  Umoerniy.) 

Landsturm.  (See  Leo^-en'Magse.) 

Laitdwehr.    (See  MUUia.) 

Lanodon,  John,  an  eminent  American 
patriot,  was  bom  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
m  tlie  year  1739,  and  was  educated  in 
his  native  place.  At  an  eariy  age,  be 
entered  the  counting  house  of  a  merchant, 
and  afterwards  owned  and  commanded  a 
ship  wliich  vras  employed  in  the  London 
and  West  India  trade,  but  soon  exchanged 
the  sea-faring  hfe  for  the  business  exclu- 
sively of  a  merchant,  in  which  he  was 
highly  successful.  At  the  opening  of  the 
revolution,  he  took  a  decided  part  in  be- 
half of  the  colonies.  As  early  as  1774, 
when  the  mother  country  passed  the  Bos- 
ton port  bill,  and  menaced  hostilities,  Mr. 
Langdon,  with  John  Sullivan  and  Thomas 
Pickering,  raised  a  troop,  proceeded  to  tlie 
fort  at  Great  Island,  disarmed  the  garrison, 
and  conveyed  the  arms  and  ammunition 
to  a  place  of  safety.    The  royal  govern- 
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ment  would  bave  prosecuted  him,  but 
vrafl  deterred  by  the  resolatioii  of  the  in- 
habitants to  flhidd  him  at  all  hazards.  In 
177^  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  general 
congress  of  the  colonies.  In  June,  1776, 
he  resigned  his  seat  in  that  body,  for  the 
place  of  navy-agent  In  1777,  he  was 
speaker  of  the  assembly  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and,  when  means  were  wanted  to 
support  a  regiment,  Langdon  gave  all  his 
hard  money,  pledged  bis  plate,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  same  purpose  the  proceeds  of 
70  hogsheads  of  tobacco.  A  brigade  was 
mised  with  the  means  which  he  furnish- 
ed, and  with  that  brigade  general  Stark 
achieved  his  memorable  victory  over  the 
Hessians.  In  1785,  Mr.  Langdon  was 
president  of  New  Hampshire,  and,  in 
1787,  delegate  in  the  convention  that 
framed  the  federal  constitution.  Under 
this  constitution,  he  was  one  of  the  first 
senators  from  New  Hampshire.  In  1805, 
he  was  elected  governor  of  his  state,  and 
again  in  1810.  In  1801,  president  Jeffer- 
son solicited  him  in  vain  to  accept  the 
post  of  secretary  of  the  navy  at  Washing- 
ton. He  died  Sept.  18, 1819.  Governor 
Langdon  was  a  conspicuous  and  efficient 
pubhc  character.  In  the  parnr  politics  of 
the  Union,  he  acted  with  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  his  associates;  but  he  was  honored 
and  trusted  on  all  sides.  The  influence  of 
his  name  was  great  throughout  the  Union. 

Laivgexand  ;  an  island  of  Denmark,  in 
the  south  part  of  the  Great  Belt,  between 
the  islands  of  Laaland  and  Funen,  about 
30  miles  in  lengtli,  and  from  3  to  5  in 
breadth;  Ion.  l(P  W  E.;  lat  55^^  N.; 
population,  about  11^200;  square  miles, 
103.  This  island  is  fertile  in  every  part. 
It  is  now  only  a  county,  but  one  of^  the 
best  in  the  kingdom,  and  under  the  same 
governor  as  Funen.  Rudkioping  is  the 
chief  town. 

Lanoeron,  count  de,  was  bom,  1764, 
in  France,  served  under  Rochambeau  in 
America,  and  went,  in  1787,  to  Russia, 
where  he  disdnguished  himself  against 
the  Tuiks,  and  received  the  golden  sword 
of  honor.  In  1793,  he  organized  a  corps 
of  French  emigrants.  In  the  batde  of 
Austerlitz,  he  commanded,  as  Russian 
lieutenant-general,  the  fourth  division.  In 
1807,  he  again  served  against  France,'then 
against  Turkev.  He  commanded,  under 
ffiiicher,  in  the  battle  of  the  Katzbach 
(q.  v.),  and  took  the  division  Puthod.  In 
1815^  he  again  commanded  a  corps  of 
35^000  men  against  Napoleon,  but  did  not 
arrive  in  time  for  the  battle.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Russia,  he  was  made  governor- 
general  of  the  Crimea,  and,  jn  1829,  as 


general  of  the  infantry,  commanded  a 
corps  against  the  Turks. 

LANOLANDE^tobert;  a  secular  priest,  and 
fellow  of  Oriel  coUese,  Oxfoid,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  curious  poet- 
ical compositions,  entitled,  the  Vision  of 
Fierce  Plowman,  and  Pierce  Plowman's 
Crede.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple 
of  Wicklifie ;  and  his  poems  are  satires  <»i 
the  vice  and  luxury  of  the  monastic  orders 
and  Romish  clergy  in  general.  Edidons 
of  these  works  have  wen  published  by 
doctor  T.  D.  Whitaker.  (See  Warton^s 
HigL  o/Eng.  Poetry,) 

Lah OL±8,  Lewis  Matthew,  a  celebrated 
Oriental  scholar,  bom  at  Peronne,  in 
France,  in  1763,  studied  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian under  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  after- 
wards Mantchou,  and  publicdied  an  al- 
phabet of  that  language  in  1787,  with  a 
dedication  to  the  academy  of  inscriptions. 
This  work  was  followed,  in  1788,  by 
a  DictUmnaire  MantehoU'Dranpais,  after 
which  be  printed  various  pieces  translated 
from  the  Arabic  and  Persian.  In  1790, 
he  published  Indian  Fables  and  Tales, 
newly  translated,  with  a  preliminary  dis- 
couise,and  notes  on  the  religion,  manners 
and  literature  of  the  Hindoos ;  and  also 
the  second  volume  of  his  Mantchou  Dic- 
tionary. He  was,  in  1792,  nominated 
keeper  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  royal 
library;  and,  in  1793,  he  belonged  to  a 
temporary  commission  of  arts,  attached  to 
the  committee  of  public  instruction.  After 
the  revolution  in  July,  1794,  he  became 
keeper  of  the  literary  (^pdt,  established  in 
the  old  convent  of  the  Cfapuchins,  rue  St, 
Honori,  To  his  zeal  and  influence  were 
owing  the  creation  and  organization  of  a 
particular  school  for  the  Oriental  living 
languages,  in  which  he  was  professor  of 
Persian.  He  wrote  notes  for  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Travels  of  Pallas,  translated  by 
Lapevronie,  which  he  published  in  1795 
(8  vols.,  8vo.,  with  an  atlas).  He  was  also 
the  autiior  of  valuable  additions  to  the 
travels  of  Thunberg,  Norden,  d&c.  After 
the  executive  directory  had  suppressed 
the  temporary  commission  of  arts,  and 
disiierseo,  in  various  establisbments,  the 
objects  which  had  l)een  collected  at  the 
Capuchin  convent,  M.  Langl^  devoted 
himself  entirelv  to  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fessorship, and  to  those  which  devolved 
on  him  as  conservator  of  the  Oriental  MSS. 
in  the  national  hbraiy.  On  the  formation 
of  the  institute,  he  became  a  meml)er,  and 
l)elenfed  to  the  commission  of  literature, 
to  which  he  presented  many  memoirs  and 
notices  of  manuscripts.    He  also  asrisied 
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in  many  periodical  works.  In  1796,  in 
conjunction  with  MM.  Daunoa  and  Baudin 
des  Ardennes,  he  made  an  abortiye  attempt 
to  reestablish  the  Journal  de$  Saoang ;  and 
the  MagcBm  encydopMque  contains  a 
great  number  of  notices  and  diaKrtations 
uom  the  pen  of  M.  Langles.  He  died  in 
January,  1824.  He  had  formed  a  noble  col- 
lection of  books,  manuscripts,  engravings, 
&c ;  and  bis  house  was  the  general  resort 
of  travellerB,  cognMcentij  and  students. 

Lano&el,  or  Lanoraoe;  a  particular 
kind  of  shot,  formed  of  bolts,  nails,  and 
other  pieces  of  iron,  tied  together,  and 
forming  a  sort  of  cylinder,  which  cor- 
responds with  the  bore  of  the  cannon  from 
which  it  is  discharged,  in  order  to  wound 
or  carry  away  the  masts,  or  tear  the  sails 
and  rigging  of  the  adversary.  It  is  seldom 
used  but  by  privateers  or  merchantmen. 

La!<(6TOX,  Stephen ;  a  cardinal,  and 
archlMshop  of  Canterbury,  in  tlie  reign  of 
John,  whose  disputes  with  the  p^tai  see 
originated  in  bis  rejection  of  this  prelate's 
appointment  By  birth,  Langton  was  an 
Englishman,  but  he  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  French  metropolis.  In  the 
university  of  that  city,  he  had  risen  ^tuiu- 
ally,  through  various  subordinate  offices, 
to  the  chancellorship,  when,  on  going  to 
Rome,  the  learning  and  abilities  which  had 
hitherto  fiicilitated  his  advancement  raised 
him  so  high  in  the  favor  of  Innocent  III, 
that  the  pontiif,  in  1207,  not  6nly  elevated 
him  to  the  purple,  but  presented  him  to 
the  vacant  piiraacy  of  England,  respecting 
the  disposal  of  which  the  king  was  then 
at  variance  with  tlie  monks  of  Canterbury. 
John  refused  to  confirm  the  nomination, 
seized  on  the  temporalities  of  the  see,  and 
ordered  the  monks  to  depart  the  kingdom. 
A  sentence  of  excommunication  upon 
himself  and  his  whole  realm  was  the  con- 
sequence; nor  was  it  removed  till  the 
weak  monarch,  alarmed  by  the  warlike 
preparations  of  France,  and  the  general 
disaffection  of  his  subjects,  gave  up  every 
point  in  dispute^  and  reconcOed  himself  to 
the  church.  Langton  took  possession  of 
his  diocese  in  1213,  and  was  a  strenuous 
defender  of  the  privileges  of  the  English 
church.  The  first  division  of  the  chapters 
of  the  Bible  into  verses  is  attributed  to  him. 
De  la  Rue  mentions  him  among  die  Anglo- 
Norman  poets  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Lahgdaoe.  This  word,  originally  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  lingua  (tongue),  in 
its  most  general  sense,  means  the  faculty 
which  God  has  given  to  men  of  commu- 
nicating their  perceptions  and  ideas  to  one 
another,  by  means  of  articulate  sounds. 
Metaphorically,  its  signification  is  extend- 


ed to  every  other  mode  by  which  ideas 
may  be  made  to  pass  from  mind  to  mind. 
Thus  we  say,  the  ''language  of  the  eyes," 
the  ''language  of  signs,"  tl^  " language  of 
birds  and  beasts."  Even  silence,  by  a  bokl 
metaphor,  has  been  assimilated  to  language 
by  one  of  the  most  elegant  Irtish  poets: 

'^Come  theo,  exprestive  silence,  mufe  his  prabe.*' 
Thomson. 

In  an  analogous  sense,  philologists  call 
the  communication  of  ideas  by  writing, 
written  language,  in  contradistinction  to 
langua^  property  so  called,  which  they 
denominate  spoken  language.  It  is  certain 
that  ideas  may  be  commuiucated  by  signs, 
representative  of  sounds,  which  word 
representaiioe  must  not,  however,  be  taken 
hterally,  because  there  is  no  point  of  con- 
tact between  the  sense  of  seeing  and  that 
of  hearing  ;  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that, 
by  tacit  convention,  certain  visible  signs 
are  made  to  awaken  in  the  mind  the  idea 
of  certain  audible  sounds,  which  sounds, 
by  another  tacit  asreemeiit,  awaken  the 
ideas  of  physical  objects  or  of  moral  per- 
ception&  Thus  the  eye  operates  on  the 
mmd  through  the  medium  of  the  ear ;  but 
the  process  is  so  rapid,  that  it  is  not  per- 
ceived at  the  time,  and  writing  may  be 
said  even  to  be  a  quicker  mode  of  c<»n- 
munication  than  speech,  for  the  eye  can 
run  over,  and  the  mind  comprehend,  the 
sense  of  a  page  of  a  printed  book,  in  a 
much  shorter  space  of  time  than  the 
words  which  it  contains  can  be  articulat- 
ed. Still  the  passage  of  ideas  fh>m  the 
eye  to  the  mind  is  not  immediate  ;  the 
spoken  words  are  interposed  between,  but 
the  immortal  mind  of^  man,  that  knows 
neither  time  nor  space,  does  not  perceive 
them  in  its  rapid  flight ;  and  by  this  we 
rnay  form  a  faint  idea  of  what  the  opera- 
tions of  the  soul  will  be,  when  freed  from 
die  shackles  of  our  perishable  frames. 
(For  a  more  particular  developement  of 
tliis  subject,  as  applied  to  alphabetical 
writing,  see  an  essay,  entided  English 
PhonoU^^  in  the  first  volume  of  the  new 
series  of^Uie  Transactions  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  p.  228.)  The  same 
principle  •  applies  equally  to  those  modes 
of  writing  which  philologists  have  de- 
nominated itkoerofhicy  by  which  it  would 
seem  to  be  impliea,that  ideas  are  immedi- 
ately transmitted  through  the  eye  to  the 
mind.  Among  those  is  classed'  the  Chi- 
nese. But  it  is  well  known  that  every 
one  of  the  numerous  characters  of  which 
that  writine  consists,  awakens  in  the  mind 
the  idea  of  a  syllable,  which  it  is  meant  to 
represent ;  and  that  syllable,  in  sf^eech,  rep- 
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rese.Dts  a  spokLii  word  or  part  of  a  word, 
T}iu9,  in  tJiis  instance,  the  ear  (tlie  incnial 
ear)  is  also  an  intermediate  agent  between 
the  eye  and  the  mind.  (Sec  the  arriclc 
Chinese  Language,  fVriting  and  Literature; 
see  also  a  letter  from  Peter  S.  Du pon- 
ceau, esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  to  captain 
Basil  Hall,  in  the  London  Philosophical 
Magsizinc  for  January,  1829,  where  this 
question  is  di.scusscfl  at  large.)  The  same 
may  be  stiid  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyph- 
ics, {q,  V.)  For  a'lcng  time,  it  was  Iwlievcd 
tliat  every  one  of  those  signs  was  the  repRi- 
sentative  of  an  idea,  until  the  researches 
of  the  younger  ChampoUion  aflbrdod  the 
most  complete  proof  of  their  having  been 
<:hiefly  used  as  alphabetical  chai^acicrs,  al- 
though their  forms  indicate  a  different 
destination.  It  would  s^^em  that  it  was 
originally  intended  to  employ  them  to 
represent  ideas,  not  aljstractedlj',  but 
through  words  or  sentences  of  the  spoken 
idiom  ;  for  wherever  a  language  exists, 
and  all  nations  have  spoken  before  they 
wrote,  ideas  can  only  occur  to  the  mind 
iji  the  shapes  given  to  them  by  the  pecu- 
liar structui-e  and  grammatical  forms  of 
that  language.  That  might  easily  have 
been  done  to  a  certain  extent.  There 
was  DO  difficulty  in  devising  signs  to 
awakeu  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  the  sun, 
the  moon,  a  ti^ee,  a  house,  or  other  ob- 
ject, perceptible  by  tlie  sense  of  sight: 
physical  and  even  moral  qualities  might 
be  expressed  inetajjhoricali}',  as  thty  are 
in  s{>eech  ;  and  even  some  abstract  ideas 
might  be  represented  as  tliey  are  with  us 
by  our  algebraic  characters.  But  this 
mode  of  communication  was  necessarily 
very  limito<l,  and  its  sense,  as  well  as  its 
method,  coulil  only  Imj  explained  by  means 
of  spoken  words.  This  led  to  an  easier 
process,  and  the  hieroglyphics  were  turn- 
ed into  alphal>etical  lencrs.  A  number  of 
ihcm  continued  to  be  employed  in  tlie 
former  mode  ;  as,  in  our  ahnanacs,  we 
have  characters  representing  .the  sun,  the 
moon  and  her  phases,  various  stars,  and 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  These  are  hie- 
roglyphics, to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
and  every  written  language  (if  we  may 
use  the  term)  has  more  or  less  of  tliein. 
The  Eg>'plians  have  employed  them  in 
greater  abundance  than  any  other  nation. 
Still  those  signs  awakened  ideas  in  no 
other  forms  than  lliose  in  which  they  pre- 
sented thsmselves  to  tlie  mind,  when 
clothed  in  words  ;  hence  we  are  informed 
by  ChampoUion,  that  there  were  hiero- 
glyphs significative  of  the  articles  which, 
in  the  Coptic  language?,  ai-e  prefixed  to 
substantives.    I^nt  the  article  is  a  part  of 
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speech  not  at  all  necessary  in  language, 
since  there  are  idioms  (the  Latin,  &r  in- 
stance, and,  amongst  modem  language? 
the  Russian)  that  are  entirely  without  it 
so  that  it  is  evident  that  even  hieroglyphic 
signs  were  invented  to  represent  words  in 
tlie  lirst  instance,  and  ideas  through  them. 
Of  what  is  called  the  Mexican  picturc- 
ivrltirig^  we  know  too  little  to  speak  very 
positively.  Unfortunately,  the  key  to  those 
hieroglyphs,  which  was  preserved  for  a 
long  time  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  is 
now  lost.  Therefore  we  cannot  say  how 
they  were  connected  "with  the  spoken  lan- 
guage. But  that  such  a  connexion  must 
have  existed,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt ; 
otherwise,  the  Mexicans  could  not,  as  it  is 
known  tliey  did,  have  communicated,  by 
mere  pictures  of  visible  objects,  the  histo- 
ry of  their  empire,  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  few  hieroglyphic  signs 
which  our  northern  Indians  cut  or  paint 
on  the  bark  of  trees,  to  inform  each  other 
of  tiie  number  of  their  enemies,  of  the 
course  they  are  pursuing,  and  of  the  num- 
ber of  scalps  they  have  taken  in  batde, 
are  so  limited  in  tlieir  obiects,  that  they 
only  serve  to  show  the  difhculty  of  estab- 
lishing a  similar  mode  of  communication 
on  a  more  extensive  scale.  It  would  soon 
produce  confusion,  unless  a  method  were 
connected  with  it,  based  on  the  stnicture 
and  on  tlie  grammatics  fonns  of  the 
spoken  language.  This  alone  could  class 
the  signs  in  the  memoiy,  and  furnish  a 
clew  to  their  different  significations,  as  ap- 
plied to  various  objects,  cases  and  cir- 
cumstances. It  must  be  otherwise,  how- 
ever, when  men,  in  consequence  of  some 
natural  defect,  as  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for 
instance,  have  no  idea  of  sounds,  and 
therefore  are  without  a  spoken  language. 
Here  tlieir  ideas  are  fonned  from  the  rec- 
ollection of  the  perceptions  which  they 
have  received  through  other  senses  than 
that  of  hearing.  They,  however,  invent 
signs  to  comiiiunicate"  with  each  other, 
either  through  the  organs  of  sight  or  by 
nieans  of  touch.  It  has  been  observed,  that 
many  of  those  signs  seem  to  have  been 
taught  by  nature,  and  arc  the  same  in 
countries  far  distant  from  each  other. 
These  are  to  sight  and  feeling  what 
onomatopeias  are  to  sound,  and  are  much 
more  numerous,  because  more  abounding 
in  analogies.  Others  of  those  signs  are 
arbitral-}',  and  tliat  is  where  analogies  ei- 
ther entirely  faiJ,  or  are  more  obscure  and 
less  perceptible.  All  of  them,  however, 
are  very  limited,  and,  if  the  doaf  and 
dumb  were  left  to  tliemselves,  would  not 
enable  them  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  their 
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ideas.  But  the  admirable  art  by  which 
they  have  beeu  taught  to  understand  our 
languages,  through  the  application  of  the 
sense  of  sight,  and  to  comprehend  the 
mysteries  of  their  structure  and  their 
forms,  has  opened  to  them  a  world  of 
ideas,  to  which  they  were  before  entirely 
strangers,  and  has  enabled  them  to  com- 
bine them  widi  metliod,  compare  them 
with  precision,  and  draw  from  them  cor- 
rect inferences.  To  them  words  are  not 
sounds,  but  groups  of  little  figures,  which 
class  themselves  in  their  minds,  and  be- 
come a  medium  by  which  not  only  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  the  visible  signs  by 
touch  or  gestures,  through  which  they  be- 
fore communicated  together,  but  to  im- 
prove and  methodize  them  to  a  degree 
which,  without  the  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage, they  never  would  have  attained. 
This  language  of  signs  in  our  deaf  and 
dumb  asylums,  and  no  doubt  also  in  Eu- 
rope, has  received  a  degree  of  perfection, 
which,  in  some  respects,  particularly  in 
the  rapidity  widi  which  ideas  are  commu- 
nicated, places  it  above  speech,  although, 
in  others,  its  inferiority  cannot  be  denied. 
Those  advantages  it  lias  derived  fiom  the 
knowledge  of  the  forms  and  method  of 
spoken  language,  obtained  through  its 
written  imase.  It  follows,  from  what  has 
been  said,  Uiat  speech  alone  is  properly 
entitled  to  the  name  of  language,  because 
it  alone  can  class  and  methodize  ideas,  and 
clothe  tliem  in  forms  which  help  to  dis- 
criminate tlieir  various  sliades,  and  which 
memory  easily  retains ;  that  written  signs 
or  characters,  invented  by  men  who  can 
speak,  will  naturally  awaken  ideas,  in  die 
forms  in  which  their  language  has  clothed 
tliem,  so  as  to  convey  them  to  the  mind 
through  those  well  known  fonns,  and 
conseouently  through  the  words  or  sounds 
to  which  they  have  been  given.  Those 
who  are  deprived,  by  nature,  of  the  sense 
of  hearing,  will  make  the  best  use  they 
can  of  the  senses  which  they  possess. 
We  have  even  known  a  young  woman, 
bom  deaf  and  blind,  who,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, could  understand,  and  make  herself 
understood,  by  means  of  touch  ;  but,  oth- 
erwise, speech  is  the  basis  of  all  other 
modes  or  communication  between  men, 
and  all  of  them,  whatever  be  their  forms, 
reach  the  mind  only  through  the  recollec- 
tion of  ideas,  as  clothed  in  the  words  of 
a  spoken  language. 

Origin  and  FhrmaHon  of  Language, — 
The  origin  of  language  is  involved  in 
deep  obscurity.  The  greatest  philoso- 
pheis,  among  whom  may  be  mendoned 
Leibnitz,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Adam   Smith, 


Dugald  Stewart,  and  many  othen,  have 
in  vain  exerted  tlieir  powere  to  discover 
what  it  is  most  probable  will  ever  remain 
to  us  a  profound  mystery,  at  least  on  this 
side  of  the  grave.  Theories  have  been  ac* 
cumulated  upon  theories,  systems  have 
been  formed,  and  volumes  have  been  writ- 
ten for  and  against  them ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  we  are  much  better  informed, 
at  present,  than  we  \«%re  in  the  begmning. 
Human  knowledge  has  its  bounds,  pre- 
scribed by  the  umighty  Creator  of  the 
universe ;  these  bounds  we  may  approach 
to  a  certain  degree,  but  never  pass.  How- 
ever we  may  be  assured  of  this  undcniaUe 
truth,  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  the 
same  Being  who  has  set  lunits  to  our 
knowledge  has  implanted  in  our  souls  an 
ardent  desire  to  extend  it  as  far  as  possi- 
ble ;  and,  as  those  precise  limits  have  not 
been  revealed  to  us,  and  there  remains  a 
vast  space  of  debatable  ground,  we  are 
nqt  prohibited  from  exerdng  our  best  Ac- 
uities in  order  to  extend  our  view  of  that 
ground  as  fur  as  our  imperfect  judgment, 
aided  by  our  imperfect  senses,  will  permit ; 
and  therefore  inquiries  of  this  kind  will 
always  be  curious  and  interesdng,  how 
oflen  soever  they  may  have  been  tried  iu 
vain.  Nor  is  it  less  curious  to  take  a  ret- 
rospective view  of  the  aberradons  of  the 
human  mind  to  which  tliese  inquiries 
have  given  rise.  It  is  unfortunately  too 
true,  that,  in  purauing  them,  men  have 
much  oflener  reasoned  a  priori,  than  they 
have  sought  to  come  at  the  truth  by  means 
of  fair  inducdou  from  well  ascertained 
Acts.  It  is  but  lately  that  philologists 
have  employed  tliemselves  in  collecting 
facts  till  then  unobserved,  by  means  of 
which  some  extension  of  our  knowledge 
may  be  gained,  though  we  must  not  ex- 
pect that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  penetrate 
into  the  secrets  of  Providence,  which,  if 
they  were  displayed  before  us.  it  is  prob- 
able that  our  weak  minds  could  not  ever 
comprehend.  Philologists  long  bevnlder- 
ed  themselves  in  search  of  the  primitive 
language.  The  greatest  number  of  the 
learned  assigned  that  rank  to  the  Hebrew, 
it  being  the  language  of  the  holy  writincs, 
as  they  have  come  down  to  us  from  me 
time  of  Esdras.  But  many  solid  objec- 
tions have  been  made  to  diat  hypothesis* 
and  it  seems  now  to  be  generally  abandon- 
ed. Others  saw  the  primitive  language 
in  that  of  their  own  country,  or  in  some 
other  idiom  of  which  they  were  particular- 
ly fond.  Thus  Van  Gorp,  a  Fleming,  bcner 
known  as  Becan  or  Becantu,  was  in  favor 
of  the  Low  Dutch,  Webb  was  for  the  Chi- 
nese, Reading  for  the  Abyssinian,  Stiem- 
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hielm  and  Rudbeckius  for  the  Swedish, 
Solmasius,  Boxhom  and  Aurelius  for  the 
Scythian,  Erici  for  tlie  Greek,  Hugo  for 
the  Latin,  the  Maronites  for  the  Syriac. 
In  our  day,  don  Juan  Bautista  de  Erro  y 
Azpiroz,  who  not  long  since  was  one  of 
the  ministers  of  state  to  the  present  king 
of  Spain,  in  a  work  entitled  El  Mundo 
primUtvo,  h  Examen  FihsoHco  de  la  An- 
tiguedady  CuUvara  de  la  JYocion  Bascon- 
gada  (printed  at  Madrid,  in  1815),  claims 
that  honor  for  the  Basque,  which,  howev- 
er, in  a  former  work,  entitled  Alfabeio  de 
la  Lengua  primiiiva  de  Espafia  (Madrid, 
1806),  he  had  only,  and  with  more  reason, 
supposed  to  be  the  primitive  language  of 
Spain.  A  partial  translation  of  these  works 
was  published  at  Boston,  in  1829,  by  our 
learned  countryman,  George  W.  Erving, 
esquire,  late  minister  of  the  U.  States  to 
the  court  of  Spain,  and  will  be  read  with 
interest,  because,  in  the  midst  of  his  nation- 
al prejudices,  the  Spanish  author  discovers 
a  truly  philosophic  mind,  particularly 
where  he  maintains,  with  great  cogency 
of  argument,  that,  because  men  in  tlie  be- 
ginning had  but  few  wants,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  had  few  ideas,  and  that 
their  language  was  destitute  of  form  or 
method.  (El  Mundo  vriniUwo,  p.  37.J 
The  admirable  syntax  or  the  languages  ot 
the  American  Indians  has  sufficiently 
proved  the  correctness  of  this  proposition, 
which  now  seems  to  be  generally  admit- 
ted, though  it  was  at  first  received  with 
mat  distrust  by  the  learned  world.  (See 
Historical  Transactions  qf  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  vol.  i,  m  the  report 
of  the  secretary  of  tne  historical  commit- 
tee, printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  book, 
in  which  this  doctnne  appears  to  have 
been  sufBciently  proved.    See,  also,  the 

efface  to  the  translation  of  Zeisberger's 
elaware  Grammar,  in  the  third  volume, 
new  series,  of  the«  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions of  the  same  society.)  We  shall  pres- 
ently expatiate  somewhat  more  at  large 
upon  this  subject  That  there  was  a 
primitive  language,  which  was  spoken  by 
the  first  parents  of  mankind,  is  a  fact  at- 
tested by  our  Holy  Scriptures,  and  which 
philosophy  is  not  willing  to  deny.  But 
what  has  become  of  that  language,  and 
where  is  it  now  to  be  found  ?  Grotius  was 
of  opinion,  that  though  it  exists  at  present 
nowhere  in  its  original  form,  yet  that 
traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  all  the  lan- 
guages now  spoken.  This  was  a  bold  as- 
sertion, and  which  could  not  proceed  from 
actual  observation  of  facts ;  tor  what  man 
ever  did,  what  man  ever  could,  compare 
all  the  languages  of  the  earth,  so  as  to 


ascertain  whether  or  not  there  are  to  be 
found  in  them  traces  of  a  primitive  idiom, 
and,  what  is  still  more  difficult,  to  point 
out  what  these  traces  are  ?  One  man, 
however,  was  found, — a  man  of  extensive 
learning  and  erudition,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  pure  and  an  elegant  writer,  who 
thought  he  had  discovered  the  primitive 
language.  This  was  the  celebrated  Court 
de  Gobelin,  well  known  as  the  author  of 
a  large  work,  published  at  Paris  (finom 
1773  to  1784),  containing  nine  quarto  vol- 
umes, entided  Le  Monde  prvmiiif,  anor 
lysi  etcompari  avec  le  Monde  modeme* 
This  curious  work  contains  etymological 
dictionaries  of  the  Latin  and  French  lan- 
guages, in  which  the  author  assumes  to 
derive  all  the  words  of  those  idioms  from 
his  pretended  primitive  tongue.  He  con- 
Eddered  speech  as  an  instinct,  and  every 
language  as  a  dialect  of  that  which  he 
called  **  primitive,  insiHred  by  God  himself 
— natural,  necessary,  universal  and  imper- 
ishable.*' So  far  may  a  man  be  carried,  by 
the  spirit  of  system,  and  enthusiasm  for  a 
favorite  hypothesis !  It  needs  not  to  be 
said  that  Ueb^lin's  imperishable  language 
has  perished  with  him ;  yet  his  books  may 
still  be  read  with  advantage,  because,  like 
Don  Quixote,  when  ho  is  not  mounted  on 
his  hobby  horse,  he  i^ows  himself  a  man  of 
judgment  and  of  profound  thought  Count 
Lanjuinais  has  abridged  and  enriched  with 
notes  one  of  his  volumes,  entitled  Histoire 
naturdle  de  la  Parole — a  valuable  system  of 
general  grammar,  held  in  high  esteem  by 
philologists.  What  gave  the  greatest  ap- 
pearance of  probability  to  the  proposition 
advanced  by  Grotius,  and  manv  others  afler 
him — Uiat  the  remains  of  the  primitive 
tongue  are  to  be  found  and  discerned  in 
all  existing  languages — ^is  the  astonishing 
affinities  which  have  been  discovered  l)e- 
tween  the  languages  of  Europe  and  those 
of  Western  i&a,  so  that  even  the  (Ger- 
man and  the  Sanscrit  have  been  classed  to- 
gether under  the  generic  name  Germano- 
Indian,  These  affinities  really  do  exist,  to  a 
degree  that  would  hardly  be  believed,  if  the 
well-ascertained  fact  were  not  too  stubborn 
to  be  resisted.  But  as  soon  as  we  have 
crossed  the  Ganges,  and  proceed  towards 
China,  these  analogies  vanish,  and  we  find 
languages  entirely  dififerent  from  those  of 
the  West,  not  only  in  etymology,  but  in 
their  grammatical  forms.  In  the  interior  of 
Africa,  in  the  Austraiian  islands,  and  on  the 
whole  of  the  American  continent,  we  find 
idioms  of  different  structures,  having  char- 
actere  of  tiieir  own,  and  in  which  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  seek  for  traces  of  the  primi- 
tive tongue.    The  late  professor  Barton,  of 
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Philadelphia,  and  after  liim  profe^wr  Va- 
ter,  of  Konigsberg,  endeavored  to  find 
affinities  between  the  American  languages 
and  those  of  the  Tartars  and  Sanioieds ; 
but  their  researches  produced  no  deci- 
sive results.  Here  and  there  they  found 
a  few  words,  which  seemed  to  sound 
alike,  but  in  such  small  numbers,  and  so 
scattered  amon?  the  numerous  idioms  of 
those  nations,  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
infer  even  the  probability  of  a  former  con- 
nexion between  them ;  and  it  is  more  natu- 
ral to  suppose  that  chance  produced  those 
accidental  similarities.  (See  New  Views 
of  the  Origin  of  the  Tribes  and  Nations  of 
Ainerica,  by  6.  S.  Barton,  Philadelphia, 
1797,  1798 ;  and  Untersuchungen  iiber 
Jlmerika's  BevdUurung,  von  J.  &  Voter, 
Leipsic,  1810.)  If  we  were  only  to  attend 
to  the  etymological  part  of  languages,  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  words  of  which  they  are 
•!omposed,  considered  merely  in  relation 
to  the  sounds  which  they  produce  when 
uttered,  we  might  still  doubt  whether  the 
primitive  idiom  might  not  yet  exist  in  all 
of  them,  corrupted  and  disguised  by  time 
and  a  vaiiety  of  accidents  which  .may  ea- 
sily be  imagined ;  but  we  have  at  last  turn- 
ed our  tiioughts  to  the  internal "  structure 
of  the  various  modes  of  speech ;  and  the 
immense  differences  i^hich  exist,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  existed  from  time  immemo- 
rial, between  them,  lead  us  irresistibly  to 
inferences  which,  at  fii-st  Wew,  would  seem 
to  contradict  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation,  but  which,  we  think,  may  still 
be  reconciled  with  it  on  scriptural  grounds. 
Were  it  otherwise,  we  would  not  be  deter- 
red from  our  philosophical  investigations, 
convinced  as  we  are  that  religion  and 
philosophy  are  sisters,  and,  though  at  first 
they  may  appear  to  be  opposed,  tiiev  will, 
in  the  end,  be  reconciled  to  each  otlier. — 
When  we  consider  the  great  vaiiety  which 
exists  in  the  structure  or  organization — ^if 
we  may  so  express  ourselves — of  the  differ- 
ent languages  of  the  eaith,  and  the  length 
of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  that  variety 
has  begun  to  exist,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend how  they  can  all  have  been  derived 
from  one  primitive  source.  We  see,  in  the 
first  place,  the  Chinese  and  its  kindred  dia- 
lects completely  monosyllabic  ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  every  syllable  of  which  they  are 
composed,with  very  few  exceptions,  has  an 
appropriate  meaning,  and  conveys,  by  it- 
selif,  to  the  mind,  either  a  simple  or  a  com- 
pound idea.  At  the  oppo^te  end  of  the 
grammatical  scale,  we  find  the  languages 
of  the  Indians  of  the  American  continent 
polysyllabic  in  the  extreme,  composed  of 
words  some  of  tiiem  of  an  enormous  length. 


while  thoir  coifiponout  sy  uaMcs  have,  when 
separately  taken,  no  meaiiir.g  whatsoever. 
The  Sanscrit,  in  Asiatic  India,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chiua,  Ls  also  an  eminentfy  poly- 
syllabic language,  though  the  roots  of  its 
words  may  be  more  easily  traced  than  those 
of  the  idioms  of  America.  The  Sanscrit 
abounds  in  grammatical  formSy  by  means 
of  which  accessary  ideas  are  conveyed  to 
the  mind  by  regular  inflections,  evidendy 
the  result  of  a  preconceived  system.  The 
Chinese  has  none  of  tiiose  forms :  every 
syllable,  every  word,  eonvej's  a  detached 
idea ;  and  it  wants  those  connecting  voca- 
bles %vhich,  in  other  languages^  bind  the 
discourse  together,  and  help  the  hearer  to 
undersrand  the  sense  of  a  period..  The 
same  differences  exist,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  in  all  the  languages  of  the  eartli,  an- 
cient as  well  as  modem.  No  two  of  them, 
it  is  believed,  have  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner of  conveying  ideas  fix)m  mind  to  mind 
in  the  form  of  words  ;  and,  thoucfa  they 
may  have  the  same  grammatical  cnaractCT 
in  a  general  point  of  view,  they  differ  in  the 
details.  That  is  not,  however,  what  we  are 
considering.  ^*  We  mean  to  speak  only  of 
those  great  and  essential  differences,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  languages  maybe  di- 
vided into  strongly  distinginshed  classes; 
su^h  ris  the  v.o.-'o.fi/llabic  and  the /;.x^'5yl- 
la^'ji'y  the  atadi  \,  :!rit  is  to  say,  those  tiial  arp 
devoid  of  connei'tiii^  words  and  of  gram- 
matical forms,  and  tlie  syniadiCf  which  pos- 
sess these  in  greater  or  lesser  abundance. 
These  differences,  it  wiU  be  said,  may  have 
gradually  taken  place  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  prove  nothing  against  the  common  ori- 
gin from  one  primitive  language.  Unfortu- 
nately for  this  objection,  they  may  be  traced 
back  so  far,  and  have  continued  so  long, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  they 
may  have  been  thus  successively  produced. 
Taking,  for  instance,  only  two  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  old  world-— the  Chinese  and 
the  Sanscrit, — or,  if  it  be  alleged  that  the 
latter  is  no  longer  spoken,  we  will  take 
those  languages  of  India  which  are  known 
to  be  mefiiately  or  immediately  derived 
from  it,  and  which  may  fairly  l>e  conader- 
ed  as  its  continuation, — Now,  the  Chinese 
and  the  languages  of  India  are  known 
to  have  existed  at  least  4000  yeare,  the 
one  monosyllabic  and  atactic,  tiie  other,  or 
the  others,  polysyllabic  and  syntactic.  It 
does  not  appear  that,  in  all  that  period  of 
time,  they  have  at  all  approached  nearer  to 
each  other,  and,  in  their  general  structure 
and  character,  they  remain  now  as  they 
were  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  them.  The 
same  might  he  said  of  the  Hebrew  and  die 
class  of  languages  called  SemiJtic,  of  the 
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Bosque,  the  Greek,  the  Teutonic,  the  Scla- 
vonic, the  Coptic,  the  Berber  of  mount  At- 
las, and  the  barharous  languages,  as  they 
are  called,  of  Asia,  Africa,  Polynesia  and 
America,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less 
ancient,  and  some  of  which  may  be  traced 
as  far  back  as  the  Chinese  and  Sanscrit ; 
and  their  origin  is  lost  in  the  night  of 
time.  Their  organic  difierences  have  re- 
mained the  same,  not  only  for  aces,  but 
thousands  of  ages.  From  these  racts  an 
inference  forces  itself  irresistibly  upon  the 
mind,  which  is,  that  in  all  languages  tliere 
is  a  strong  tendency  to  preserve  their  orig- 
inal structure.  From  the  most  remote  time 
that  the  memory  of  man  can  reach,we  have 
never  seen  a  monosyllabic  language  be- 
come polvsy  llabic,  or  vice  versa.  Why  have 
not  the  Ciunese,  and  the  Sanscrit  or  its  cog- 
nate languages,  in  the  course  of  4000  years, 
approximated  in  the  least  to  each  other  ? 
Has  the  Tartar  conquest  made  the  least 
•alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  former 
idiom  ?  How  has  the  Basque  preserved  its 
gnunmatical  forms,  different  as  they  are 
from  those  of  any  other  language,  and  sur- 
rounded as  that  handful  of  ancient  Iberians 
is,  and  has  been  for  so  many  ages,  by  idi- 
oms of  a  character  entirely  opposite  ?  How 
comes  it  that  the  polysynthetic  forms  of 
the  American  languages  extend  from  one 
end  of  this  vast  continent  to  tlie  other, 
and  that  one  general  grammatical  system 
pervades  them  all,  and  appears  to  have 
been,  from  the  beginnii^of  time,  peculiar 
to  the  races  o*"  American  red  men  ?  The 
strong  tendency  of  languages  to  preserve 
their  organic  structure  can  alone  ac- 
count, in  a  satisfactory  manner,  for 
these  phenomena.  Jf  such  a  tendency 
be  admitted, — and  wc  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  reasonably  denied, — ^it  must  have 
existed  in  the  primitive  Umguoge,  as  well 
as  ui  those  that  are  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  from  it  But  when  we  see 
that  these  have  preserved  their  grammat- 
ical characters  unchanged  for  more  than 
4000  years,  we  cannot  believe  that,  in  the 
2000  years  preceding,  according  to  the 
generally  received  chronology,  which 
makes  the  world  about  6000  years  old, 
language  should  have  suffered  so  many 
changes  in  its  organic  structure  as  to 
form  new  languages,  so  essentially  and 
so  entirely  different  from  each  otfier  in 
that  respect,  to  say  nothing  of  the  differ- 
ence which  exists  in  the  etymology  of 
words ;  for  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
Cherokee,  for  instance,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  the  least  etymological  affinity ;  and,  if 
the  distance  of  places  is  assigned  as  the 
cause,  we  will  instanc^e  the  Bengalee— a 
35* 


language  spoken  in  a  countiy  not  hr 
from  China,  and  which  differs  from  the 
Chinese  full  as  much  as  the  Mohawk  and 
the  Potawatamee.  We  are  therefore 
forced  into  the  conclusion,  that  all  the 
languages  which  exist  on  the  fiice  of  the 
earth  are  not  derived  from  one,  but  that 
they  must  be  divided  into  classes  or  gene- 
ra, to  which  must  be  assigned  separate 
and  distinct  origins.  It  is  not  our  busi- 
ness to  reconcile  this  theory  with  the  Mo- 
saic records ;  we  think,  however,  it  ma}' 
be  easihr  done  by  supposing  (to  the  con- 
trary of*^  which  there  is  nothing  in  Scrip- 
ture) that,  at  the  confusion  of  tongues,  the 
primitive  langu^e,  its  words  and  its  forms, 
were  entirely  efraced  finom  the  memory  of 
man,  and  men  were  lefl  to  their  own  re- 
sources to  form  new  ones,  which  they  did 
without  reference  to  any  preexisting  mod- 
el We  can  in  this  manner  very  eaaly 
account  for  all  the  differences,  franunat- 
ical  as  well  as  etymological,  that  exist 
between  languages.  As  to  the  former,  we 
need  only  look  to  the  various  capacities 
of  the  human  mind.  As  the  phyncal  eye 
perceives  objects  differently,  and  ascribes 
to  them  difrerent  shapes  and  colors,  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  organ  and  the 
point  of  view  from  which  it  contemplates 
them,  so  the  eye  of  the  mind  receives 
ideas  or  mental  perceptions,  according  to 
its  various  capacities,  and  to  different  at- 
tending circumstances.  What  we  call 
ideas,  are  rapid  perceptions,  continually 
flitting  before  the  mental  eye.  Like  ob- 
jects viewed  through  the  kaleidoscope, 
they  pass  before  us  in  ever-changing 
shapes,  and,  in  endeavoring  to  fix  them  on 
the  memory  by  articulate  sounds,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  moment  will  decide  the 
form  to  be  given  to  those  representative 
signs.  The  man  of  quick  perceptions 
will  try  to  retain  the  idea  of  a  whole 
physical  or  moral  object,  or,  perhaps,  a 
whole  group  of  objects,  in  his  memory,  by 
means  of  one  single  word:  another,  of 
slower  comprehension,  seeing  or  perceiv- 
ing a  part  only,  will  appropriate  a  word 
or  a  syllable  to  the  expresaon  of  that  part, 
and  another  and  another  to  each  of  the 
other  parts  that  he  will  successively  per- 
ceive. In  this  manner,  syntactic  and 
atactic  idioms  have  been  respectively 
formed;  tlie  impulse  first  given  has  been 
followed,  and  thus  languages  have  re- 
ceived various  organic  or  grammatical 
characters  and  forms.  Let  us  give  an  ex- 
ample :  At  the  first  formation  of  a  lan- 
guage, one  man,  by  signs  or  otherwise, 
asks  another  to  do  something ;  the  other, 
anxious  to  express  his  consent  at  once, 
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and  conceiving  the  whole  idea,  answers, 
Voh,  Another  man,  whose  uimd  ia  slow- 
er iu  its  operations,  divides  the  idea,  and 
answers  hi  two  words,  Ego  vdo^  or  /  taiU. 
Another  demand  is  ma(&,  to  which  tlic 
first  man  does  not  agree ;  he  answers,  ^olo ; 
the  other  says,  Ego  non  volo,  or  IttnU  not 
Applying  this  hypotliesis  to  all  languages, 
and  their  different  forms,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived  how,  in  the  beginning,  they  were 
framed,  and  how  their  various  structures 
have  been  more  or  less  regular  and  more 
or  less  elegant  in  their  grammatical  analo- 
gies, according  to  the  tempers  and  capaci- 
ties of  the  nations  that  first  formed  them, 
and  of  the  men  tliat  took  the  lead  in  that 
formation,  who  may  not  always  have 
been  the  most  sensible  of  the  whole  band ; 
for  it  is  to  be  presumed  that,  in  those  early 
times,  as  in  our  day,  die  afiTairs  of  men  were 
not  always  directed  by  the  ablest,  but  oflen- 
er,  perhaps,  by  the  most  forward  and  the 
most  presuming  individual  As  to  die  me- 
chanical or  physical  part  of  language,  that 
must  have  depended  on  the  climate  and  on 
tlie  peculiar  organizations  of  individuals. 
Although  the  component  sounds  of  all 
languages  appear  very  few,  they  are  very 
numerous,  it  we  consider  their  almost^- 

S>rceptible  shades  and  modes  of  utterance, 
ence  the  difficuldes  that  occur  every- 
where in  acquirine  the  pronunciation  of 
foreign  idioms.  Althougli  die  organs  of 
speech  are  the  same  ui  all  men  and  races 
of  men,  great  difierences  are  produced  in 
their  utterance  of  sounds,  by  the  early 
habit  of  more  or  less  contracting  or  ex- 
panding certain  of  the  muscles  of  which 
those  organs  are  composed.  Opening 
or  shutting  the  mouth,  letting  out  the  air 
more  or  less  freely  through  the  lungs,  and 
other  similar  causes,  prtxluce  infinite  va- 
rieties in  vocal  sounds  and  consonant 
ardculauous,  analogous  to  those  that  we 
perceive  in  musical  instruments,  which, 
like  the  human  voice,  are  operated  upon 
by  touch  or  pressure,  or  by  the  impulsion 
and  expulsion  of  air.  The  flute  does  not 
produce  the  same  sound  with  the  clarionet 
or  French  horn,  nor  the  harpsichord  with 
the  violin.  Even  instruments  of  the  same 
kind  produce  different  effects,  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  played 
upon.  It  is  so  with  the  human  organs. 
The  first  sounds  that  were  uttered,  when 
each  language  was  first  invented,  gave 
tone  and  color  to  the  rest,  and  that  de- 
pended on  the  first  individuals  who  utter- 
ed those  sounds,  and  whom  die  others 
imitated  or  followed.  The  habits,  once 
fixed,  could  not  easily  ailerwards  be  alter- 
ed.    Each  language,  therefore,  had  its 


own  aiticulations,  its  ovm  accent,  and  its 
own  tones.  Philosophers  have,  in  gene- 
ral, been  of  opinion  that  the  invention  of 
languages  was  a  veiy  difficult  task,  and 
that  it  required  a  very  long  time — ages, 
perhaps — to  bring  an  idiom  to  perfection. 
We  are  incUned  to  be  of  the  contrary  oi>in- 
iou.  God  has  given  to  man,  as  he  has  to 
other  animals,  ail  the  faculties  that  aiv 
necessary  to  attain  the  ends  of  his  crea- 
tion. These  faculties,  in  animals,  we  call 
instinct ;  and  by  whatever  high-sounding 
names  our  pride  may  induce  us  to  call 
them  in  ourselves,  they  are,  after  all,  no 
more  than  a  power  given  by  die  Almighty 
Being.  He  made  man  a  social  animft), 
because  that  was  necessary  to  the  pur- 
poses of  his  creation ;  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, it  was  uecessaiy  \hox  men  sliould 
understand  each  other,  that  they  should 
exchange  plans,  projects  and  ideas.  God 
therefoi-e  gave  them  the  means  of  so  do- 
ing, and  these  means  consisted  of  physical  * 
organs  and  mental  faculties  equal  to  the 
task.  By  means  of  these  faculties,  they 
soon  found  words  by  which  to  convey 
their  perceptions  of  natural  and  moral  ob- 
jects to  one  another,  and  means  to  retain 
them  in  their  memory  by  some  method  or 
order  of  classification,  without  which  they 
would  have  been  lost  in  a  confuaon  of 
articulate  sounds.  Hence  it  has  happen- 
ed tiiat  there  is  no  language,  however  bar- 
barous or  uncivilized  may  be  the  nation 
that  speaks  it,  that  is  not  sj'stematicaliy 
arranged ;  none,  in  short,  that  has  not  k 
method  of  its  own,  or,  in  odier  words,  a 
grammar.  They  are  all  reducible  to  cer- 
tain grammatical  principles,  and  none  bas 
yet  been  found  that  cannot  be  so  reduced. 
The  American  Philosophical  Society  has 
proved  to  a  demonstration,  that  .the- lan- 
guages of  the  abori^nes  of  this  continent 
are  rich  in  words  and  in  grammatical 
forms,  and  it  lias  been  said,  that  it  would 
ratiier  seem  that  tiiey  were  composed  by 
philosophers  in  their  closets,  than  b\' 
savages  in  the  wilderness.  (See  Beporf 
to  the  Historical  and  Literary  CommUtee^ 
and  Correspondence  between  Mr,  Dupon- 
ceau  and  Mr,  Heckewelder,  in  the  Histori- 
cal Transactions  of  the  Am.  Phil.  Soc, 
vol.  i.)  When  the  writer  to  whom  \vc 
allude  made  use  of  this  expression,  we 
believe  that  he  sought  to  accommodate 
himself  to  ideas  generally  received;  for 
he  must  have  known  that  languages  oiv^ 
not  made  by  philosophers  in  their  cloa^^ 
and  he  must  have  been  aware  of  the  failure 
of  all  those  who  attempted  to  invent  wbat 
they  called  eiplnlosophtcal  language.  Leib- 
nitz, it  is  said,  once  had  such  an  idea ; 
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but  it  19  certain  that  be  never  tried  to  car- 
ry it  into  execution ;  or,  if  iie  did,  he  soon 
abandoned  the  senseless  project.  To 
such  a  degree  was  the  presumption  of 
tlie  learned  raised,  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  that  it  was 
thought,  that  an  universal  language  could 
be  made  for  the  use  of  all  mankind.  One 
Becher,  having  heard  a  German  prince  say, 
that  he  would  give  300  crowns  to  liim 
who  should  discover  such  a  language, 
^vi-ote  a  treatise,  in  which  he  asserted,  and 
tried  to  prove,  that  he  had  made  the  dis- 
covery. He  presented  it  to  the  prince, 
who  paiu  him  witli  compliments,  and  an 
invitation  to  dinner.  The  work  is  entided 
Character  pro  ^oHtia  lAnguarum  unxver- 
saH  (Frankfoit,  1661),  and  is  now  very 
scarce.  In  1668,  John  Wilkuis,  dean  of 
Rippon,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Ches- 
ter, published  a  thick  folio  volume,  en- 
titled an  Essay  towards  a  real  Character 
and  Philosophical  Language,  which  con- 
tained an  alphabet,  a  grammar  and  a  dic- 
tionary of  his  supposed  perfect  idiom. 
Afterwards,  a  M.  Faignet,  who  is  called, 
in  the  French  Encyclopsedia,  tr^sorier  de 
Fhmce,f  but  who,  in  fact,  was  only  a  re- 
ceiver of  public  moneys  in  some  provin- 
cial town,  wrote,  for  that  compilation,  a 
scheme,  of  a  philosophical  language,  with 
which  tke  editors  did  not  disdain  to  swell 
their  work,  and  which  remains  there  as  a 
monument  of  the  folly  and  presumption 
of  mankind.  The  productions  of^  this 
writer  and  of  bishop  Wilkins,  show  the 
superiority  of  nature  over  philosophy.  Na- 
ture invents,  philosophy  imitates.  These 
philosophers  had  no  idea  of  grammatical 
forms  except  those  of  tlie  languages  that 
they  knew,  tliat  is  to  say,  tliose  that  they  had 
learned  at  college,  and  those  they  had  re- 
ceived from  their  nurses.  Therefore, 
neitiier  the  monosyllabic  system  of  the 
Chinese,  nor  the  polysynthetic  of  tlie 
Americans,  ever  occurred  to  their  minds ; 
all  the  improvement  that  they  could  think 
of  on  the  forms  which  they  were  familiar 
with,  was,  to  apply  to  them  the  principle 
of  little  minds,  uniformity.  To  show  how 
they  went  to  work,  we  will  give  a  few 
short  samples  of  their  respective  inven- 
tions. M.  Faignet  thus  tomied,  in  his 
philosophical  language,  the  substantive 
verb  to  ht : 


Infiniiiw. 
Etrc=«»sa8 
AvoiF  *i^  as  gis 
Devoir  $lre  »»  sus 
Ktant  3=  soot. 


indicative  Present. 
Je  sais  ss  jo  sa 
Tu  es  «s  to  sa 

II  est  ss  lo  SH 

Nous  sommes  »»  no  sa 
Vous  dies  ss  vo  sa 
lis  sont  SB  zo  sa. 


It  is  needless  to  proceed  fhrtiier:  every 
one  will  see  that  the  structure  of  the 
French  language  is  semlely  imitated, 
with  a  little  of  the  Latin ;  and  the  only 
improvement,  or  rather  alteration,  Is  a 
tiresome  uniformity  in  tlie  termination  of 
words.  Bishop  Wilkins's  system  is  more 
metaphysical,  and  of  course  more  com- 
plicated. He  affects  an  antidietical  ar- 
rangement of  his  words,  according  to  the 
ideas  wliich  they  express ;  thus  he  savs, 
if  Da  signifies  God^  then  ula  must  sigmfy 
its  opposite,  or  an  idd;  if  dab  be  spirit, 
odab  will  be  body;  if  dad  be  heaxen^  odad 
will  si^ify  heU,  With  respect  to  dissyl- 
lables, ifjnda  be  presence,  pidas  will  be  ab- 
8ence;  \f  tadu  Y)e  potoer,  tadus  will  be  tm- 
potenccj  &c.    His  numerals  are  as  foUovrs : 

Pobal,    10;         pobol,  20;  pobel,   30. 

Pobar.   100;       pobor,  200:        pober,  300. 
Pobain,  1000 :     pobom,  SOOO ;      pobem,  3000. 
Poban,  100,000 ;  pobon,  200,000 ;  poben,  300/)00. 

One  Vioustmd     six  hundred      sixty      six. 
Pobam  pobur  pobul     pobu. 

His  arrangement  of  words  in  regular  rows 
of  prefixed  syllables  and  tenninations,  is 
very  different  from  the  order  which  nature 
follows  in  all  her  worics,  in  the  structure 
of  languages  as  in  every  thing  else,  She 
aims  not  at  a  childish  uniformity.  Hera  is 
not  the  garden  where  '^  grove  nods  at 
grove;  each  alley  has  a  brother."  She 
delights,  on  the  contrary,  in  ''pleasing 
intricacies,"  and  every  where  introduces 
an  "  artful  wildnees,"  to  "  perplex"  while 
it  embellishes  the  scene.  But  not  so  pre- 
sumptuous man.  Under  tlie  mask  of  a 
false  philosophy,  he  sets  himself  up  as  a 
rival  to  nature,  which  he  neither  knows 
nor  underetands.  True  philosophy,  in  a 
more  humble  spirit,  observes  and  studies 
her  noble  works,  contented  to  admire,  and 
not  presuming  to  imitate.  All  those  who 
have  attempted  to  invent  a  new  language, 
have  taken  for  their  models  those  that 
they  were  most  familiar  with.  Father 
Lami,  however,  the  author  of  an  esteemed 
French  work  upon  rhetoric,  speaking  of 
the  possibility  of  composing  a  fictitious 
idiom,  proposes,  as  a  type,  the  language 
of  the  M ongul  Tartara,  probably  to  make 
a  show  of  some  little  knowledge  he  had 
of  that  tongue.  But  none  of  these  vnritera 
thought  of  framing  a  language  on  abstract 
principles,  founded  on  the  most  natural 
arrangement  and  concatenation  of  ideas : 
even  the  transitive  verbs  of  tlie  Hebrew 
and  other  Oriental  languages,  including  in 
one  word  the  idea  of  £e  objective  as  well 
as  of  the  governing  pronoun,  does  not  ap- 
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pear  to  have  occurred  to  their  minds.  It 
would  have  been  in  vain,  however,  that 
they  should  have  sought  for  a  system  of 
grammatical  forms  more  natural  than  an- 
other, since,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
all  the  existing  grammatical  systems,  dif- 
fering as  they  do  from  each  other,  are 
equally  the  work  of  nature,  operating 
through  the  minds  of  men,  possessing  va- 
rious physical  and  moral  qualities,  and 
producing  different  results,  though  all 
equally  tending  to  the  same  end — the 
intercourse  of  human  minds  with  each 
other,  througt>  the  medium  of  the  organs 
of  speech.  We  will  not,  therefore,  stop 
to  inquire  whether  any  of  the  existing 
languages  are  more  pei4ect  than  the  oth- 
ers. Perfection  is  relative  to  its  object 
Whatever  is  adequate  to  the  end  for  which 
it  was  made,  cannot  be  improved  but 
with  respect  to  some  new  objects  to  which 
the  times  or  circumstances  require  that  it 
should  be  adapted.  And  that  improve- 
ment in  language  is  the  work  of  nature, 
not  of  philosophy,  literature  or  science. 
Necessity  sometimes,  and  sometimes 
caprice,  introduces  new  words  mto  a  lan- 
guage, and  chance  directs  the  choice. 
The  same  process  takes  place  in  the  im- 
provement of  languages,  or  rather  in  the 
additions  made  to  them,  as  in  their  forma- 
tion. Words  are  borrowed  from  neigh- 
boring idioms,  or  framed  by  analogy  from 
those  in  common  use,  by  the  first  man 
who  thinks  he  has  occasion  for  them,  and 
they  are  adopted,  or  not,  by  the  multitude, 
as  chance  or  fashion  directs.  Words  are 
often  introduced  without  necessity,  and 
without  much  regard  to  euphony,  or  the 
genius  of  the  idiom.  Thus,  in  our  Amer- 
ican English,  we  say  prairie,  for  meadow 
land;  formerly  we  said  scaxmnah;  both 
words  deriyed  from  foreign  languages — 
one  from  the  French,  the  other  from  the 
Spanish — and  both  unnecessary.  It  has 
lately  become  fashionable  to  say  approval 
for  approhaJtUm,  unthdrawal  instead  of 
unlhdrawing ;  and  many  other  similar  new- 
coined  words  are  gradually  coming  into 
use.  These  innovations  make  the  lan- 
guage more  copious,  not  more  perfect . 
Thesynonymes,  in  process  of  time,  assume 
shades  of  difference  in  their  meaning, 
which  are  not  thought  of  when  tlie  words 
are  firet  used.  But  we  are  constantly 
asked  whether  the  Greek,  that  enchants  us 
so  much  in  the  works  of  Homer  and  Pin- 
dar, is  not  a  more  perfect  language  than, 
for  instance,  the  Iroquois,  or  the  Algon- 
kin.  We  answer,  that  it  is  not  We 
must  not  confound  perfection  with  cuttt- 
voHon,    The  wild  rose  that  grows  in  our 


forests  is  not  less  a  perfect  flower  than 
that  which  adorns  our  gardens.  The  lat- 
ter is  more  pleasing  to  our  featidious 
senses  ;  but  will  even  the  most  skilful 
gardener  dare  to  say  diat  he  has  perfected 
the  work  of  his  Creator  ?  Languages  are 
instruments  which  have  come  perfect 
from  the  heads  of  the  makera.  But  they 
are  played  on  better  or  worse  by  different 
artists.  Homer  played  well  on  tJie  Greek : 
he  would  have  played  equally  well  on  the 
Iroquois.  If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  per- 
fection  of  a  language  by  the  method  and 
regularity  of  its  grammatical  forms,  that 
of  the  Lenni  Lenape,  of  which  we  have 
an  excellent  grammar,  by  Zeisberger,  pub- 
lished in  the  third  volume  of  the  new  se- 
ries of  the  American  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, is  fiir  superior  to  our  own  Eng- 
hsh,  the  most  anomalous  of  all  idioms, 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  monosyllables) 
full  of  sibilants  and  inarticulate  vowel 
sounds;  in  short,  a  language  which,  a 
priori,  would  lie  probably  pronounced 
baH[>arous  and  uncouth — but  hear  that  in- 
strument played  upon  by  Milton,  Shak- 
speare,  Diyden,  Pope !  If  you  think  that 
it  is  the  superior  perfection  of  the  lan- 
guage that  ravishes  your  senses,  and  car- 
ries you  up  to  the  third  heavens,  you  will 
be  much  mistaken.  It  is  only  the  talent 
of  the  immortal  artists.  It  is  the  art  of 
the  gardener,  who  lias  cultivated  this  wiki 
tree,  and  made  it  produce  delicious  fruits. 
But  tlio  perfection  of  a  language  does  not 
consist  in  the  regularity  or  in  die  anomaly 
of  its  forms,  in  its  being  compounded  of 
monosyllables  or  polysyllables,  or  of  such 
or  such  consonant  or  vowel  sounds  pre- 
dominating in  its  utterance.  Nature  in  this, 
as  m  all  her  other  works,  delights  in  vari- 
ety. The  imperial  lily  and  the  humble 
violet  are  alike  perfect  flowers ;  the  bar- 
ren pine,  the  stately  oak,  and  the  fragrant 
orange-tree,  are  alike  perfect  plants,  vari- 
ous in  their  orgtoization  and  in  their 
structure,  but  all  adequate  to  the  end  for 
which  they  were  created.  Languages 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  communi- 
cation between  men,  and  all  are  adequate 
to  that  end.  We  have  heard  that  the 
Chinese  language  is  so  imperfect,  that  meji 
are  obliged,  in  conversation,  in  order  to 
explain  Uieir  meaning,  to  trace,  with  their 
fingers,  in  the  air,  the  figure  of  written 
characters.  This  is  exaggerated.  We 
have  seen  sensible  and  inteltigent  Chinese, 
who  have  assured  us  that  they  never  are 
at  a  loss  to  explain  their  ideas  by  spoken 
words.  It  happens,  sometimes,  even  in 
speakine  English,  that  when  we  use  a 
word  which,  being  diflerently  vmtten,  has 
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difiTerent  meanifgBy  we  spell  that  word, 
to  show  in  what  sense  we  understand 
it.  The  Chinese  probably  do  the  same, 
by  means  of  their  characters,  but  not  to 
the  extent  that  tlie  love  of  the  marvellous^ 
or  incorrect  informadon,  has  induced 
some  writers  to  maintain.  In  the  same 
manner,  those  who  have  lived  long  among 
our  Indians,  all  concur  in  assuring  us  that 
those  nations  converse  with  one  another, 
on  all  subjects,  in  their  own  idioms,  with 
the  greatest  ease.  Our  mis^onaries  preach 
to  them,  and  find  no  difficulty  in  raakinir 
them  understand  the  abstract  doctrines  of 
our  religion ;  and  what  must  dispel  every 
doubt  upon  this  point  is,  that  the  whole  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  has  been 
translated,  by  our  venerable  Eliot,  into 
the  language  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians. 
— ^Let  us  cease,  thereibre,  to  speak  of  the 
comparative  perfection  of  languages  with 
respect  to  each  other.  They  are  various 
instruments,  formed  by  nature,  which 
genius  may  cultivate  and  render  more 
pleasing  to  our  senses,  but  not  more  ade- 
quate to  their  end,  ajid  the  organization 
of  which  no  talent  can  change,  and  no 
genius  can  imitate.  If  it  be  true,  as  we 
finnly  believe,  that  languages  were  various 
in  their  original  formation,  afler  the  traces 
of  the  primitive  language  had,  by  the 
divine  will,  been  entirely  obliterated  Srom 
the  minds  of  men,  it  becomes  needless  to 
inquire  whether  the  first  language  was 
monosyllabic  or  poly^llabic,  and  whether 
the  first  words  were  tormed  by  tmomato- 
peia — fipom  an  imitation  of  natural  sounds. 
No  doubt  there  are,  in  eveiy  language, 
words  which  have  been  formed  by  that 
kind  of  process,  even  in  modem  times,  as, 
for  instance,  the  word  bomb.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  this  has  been  a  general  rule. 
In  most  of  our  Indian  languages,  the  word 
which  signifies  ikundarhas  no  resemblance 
to  the  noise  made  by  that  explosion:  for 
instance,  in  the  Chickasaw,  it  is  elloka; 
Creek,  tenitke;  Huron,  inon;  Cadoes,  de- 
skimn ;  Nootka,  tuta ;  and  there  are  many 
otlier  languages  in  which,  in  that  word,  no 
symptoms  ofotunnaiopeia  appear.  It  is  curi- 
ous, however,  to  find  that,  in  the  language 
of  the  Arkansas,  the  woid  for  thunder  is 
tonnOf  and  in  that  of  the  Yaos,  called  by  De 
Laet  Jaivi  (a  people  of  Guiana,no w  extinct), 
it  is  t&nimeru.  Chance  will  produce  such 
fiimilarities,which,wben  thus  iaolated,prove 
nothing  for  or  against  the  affinity  of  lan- 
guages, or  their  derivation  from  each  other. 
I^NoiMLGES.  (See  PkUology,) 
Languedoc  ;  before  the  revolution,  a 
large  province  of  France,  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower ;  bounded  east  by  the 


Rhdne,  which  separates  it  fiom  Dauphiny, 
the  county  of  Venaissin,  and  Provence ; 
south  by  Roussillon  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  west  by  Gascony,  and  north  by  Fo- 
rez,  Quercy  and  Rouergue.  Its  extent  was 
about  270  miles  in  length,and  120  in  breadth. 
The  land  is,  in  general,  very  fertile  in  grain, 
fruits  and  vrine.  Toulouse  was  the  cap- 
ital of  Upper,  and  Montpellier  the  capita) 
of  Lower  Languedoc.  It  is  now  divided 
into  the  eight  following  departments : 

Dnartment.  Chitf  l^wns. 

Gard, Nimes. 

H^rault, Montpellier. 

Ard^he, Privas. 

LozAre, Meude. 

Tarn, Alby. 

Upper  Garonne, Toulouse. 

Aude, Carcassonne. 

Upper  Loire, Le  Puy. 

(See  Departments. 
The  celebrated  canal  of  Languedoc  com- 
mences at  .Cette,  and  joins  the  Garonne 
near  Toulouse,  forming  a  communication 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  At- 
lantic. It  was  constructed  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV,  and  is  about  140  miles  u» 
lensth.    (See  Canals.) 

Laniard,  or  LAriNiBRS ;  a  short  piece  of 
rope  or  line,  fastened  to  several  machines  in 
a  ship,  and  serving  to  secure  them  in  a  par- 
ticular place,  or  to  manage  them  more  con- 
veniently :  such  are  the  laniards  of  the  gun- 
ports,  the  laniards  of  the  buoy,  the  laniard 
of  the  cat-hook,  &c.  The  principal  lan- 
iards used  in  a  ship  are  those  employed  to 
extend  the  shrouds  and  stays  of  the  mast 
by  then:  communication  vrith  the  dead-eyea 
and  hearts,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  mechan- 
ical power  resembling  that  of  a  tackle. 

Lahioera  ;  the  specific  appellation  of 
the  chinchilla  of  South  America.  Th& 
animal  which  furnishes  the  beautifiil  fur 
known  by  the  name  of  ckmchillOf  has,  un- 
til very  recentiy,  been  almost  entirely  un- 
known to  naturalists,  except  through  the 
imperfect  account  given  by  the  abM  Mo- 
lina in  his  natural  history  of  Chile.  Liv- 
ing specimens  have  occasionally  been 
sent  to  Europe,  and  a  few  years  since  one 
was  received  by  Mr.  Titian  Peale  at  the 
Philadelphia  museum.  Unfortunately, 
however,  these  specimens  all  died  about 
the  period  of  their  arrival,  and  no  oppor- 
tunity was  allowed  of  examining  them 
alive.  The  British  zoological  society 
have  recently  been  more  fortunate  in  re- 
ceiving a  living  specimen  in  good  health, 
from  which  they  have  published  a  beauti- 
ful representation  of  the  animal,  accom- 
panied by  an  accurate  description  of  itB 
character.    This  we  copy  from  the  first 
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number  of  the  Delineation  of  the  Gardens 
and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
along  with  Molina's  account  of  the  habits 
of  the  animoL  The  length  of  the  body 
in  this  specimen  is  about  nine  inches,  and 
that  of  the  tail  nearly  five.  Its  propor- 
tions are  cloee-set,  and  its  limbs  compara- 
tively short,  the  posterior  being  considera- 
bly longer  than  the  anterior.  The  fur  is 
long,  close,  woolly,  somewhat  crisped  ond 
entangled ;  grayish  or  ash-colored  above, 
and  paler  beneath.  The  form  of  the 
head  resembles  that  of  the  rabbit.  The 
eyes  are  fiill,  large  and  black,  and  the  ears 
biroad,  naked,  rounded  at  the  tips,  and 
nearly  as  lon^  as  tlie  head.  The  musta- 
ches are  plentiful  and  very  long,  tlie  loud- 
est being  twice  the  length  of  the  head, 
some  or  them  black,  and  others  white. 
Four  short  toes,  with  a  distinct  rudiment 
of  a  thumb,  terminate  the  anterior  feet: 
and  the  posterior  are  furnished  with  the 
same  number;  three  of  them  long,  the 
middle  more  produced  than  the  two  late- 
ral ones,  and  the  fourth,  external  to  the 
othera,  very  short,  and  placed  fiir  behind. 
On  all  these  toes  the  claws  are  short,  and 
nearly  hidden  by  tufts  of  bristly  hairs. 
The  tail  is  about  half  the  length  of  the 
body,  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  and 
covered  with  long  bushy  hairs.  It  is  usu- 
ally kept  turned  up  towards  the  back,  but 
not  reverted,  as  in  the  squirrels.  The 
chinchilla,  says  Molina,  is  anotlier  species 
of  field-rat,  in  great  estimation  for  the  ex- 
treme fineness  of  its  wool,  if  a  rich  fiu*,  as 
delicate  as  the  silken  webs  of  the  garden 
spiders,  may  be  so  termed.  It  is  of  an 
ash-gray,  and  sufficiently  lone  for  spin- 
ning. The  little  animal  which  produces 
it  is  six  inches  lonff  from  the  nose  to  die 
root  of  the  tail,  with  small,  pointed  ears,  a 
short  muzzle,  teeth  like  the  house  rat,  and 
a  tail  of  moderate  length,  clothed  with  a 
delicate  fur.  It  lives  in  burrows  under 
ground,  in  the  open  country  of  the  north- 
em  provinces  of  Chile,  and  is  fond  of 
being  in  company  with  othera  of  its  spe- 
cies. It  feeds  upon  the  roots  of  various 
bulbous  plants,  which  grow  abundantly  in 
those  parts,  and  produces,  twice  a  year, 
&ve  or  six  young  ones.  It  is  so  docile 
and  mild  in  temper,  that,  if  taken  into  the 
hands,  it  neither  bites  nor  tries  to  escape. 
If  placed  in  the  bosom,  it  remains  there  as 
quiet  as  if  it  were  in  its  own  nest  This 
extraordinary  placidity  may  possibly  be 
due  to  its  pusillanimity.  As  it  is  pecu- 
liarly cleanly,  there  can  be  no  fear  o'f  its 
soiling  the  clothes  of  those  who  handle  it, 
or  of  Its  communicating  any  bad  smell  to 
them,  for  it  is  entirely  free  from  that  ill 


.odor  which  characterize  the  other  spe 
cies  of  rats.  For  this  reason  it  might 
well  be  kept  in  houses  with  no  annoy- 
ance, and  at  a  trifling  expense,  which 
would  be  abundantly  repaid  by  the  profits 
on  its  wool.  The  ancient  Peruvians,  who 
were  for  more  industrious  than  the  mod- 
em, made  of  this  wool  coverlets  for  beds 
and  valuable  BiufEa,  To  tiie  account  of 
its  habits  given  by  Molina,  we  can  only 
add,  that  it  usually  sits  on  its  haunches, 
and  is  even  able  to  raise  itself  up  and 
stand  upon  its  hinder  feet  It  feeds  in  a 
sitting  posture,  grasping  its  food^  and  con- 
veying it  to  its  mouth  by  means  of  its 
fore  paws.  In  its  temper  it  is  generally 
mild  and  tractable,  but  it  will  not  always 
suffer  itself  to  be  handled  vrithout  resist- 
ance, and  sometimes  bites  the  hand 
which  attempts  to  fondle  it,  when  not  in  a 
humor  to  be  played  with.  Although  a 
native  of  the  Alpine  valleys  of  Chile,  and, 
consequently,  subjected,  in  its  own  coun- 
try, to  the  effects  of  a  low  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere,  against  whicli  its  thick 
coat  aifi>rris  an  admirable  protection,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  keep  it,  during 
the  winter,  in  a  moderately  warm  room, 
and  a  piece  of  flannel  was  even  intro- 
duced into  its  sleeping  apartment,  for  its 
greater  comfort ;  but  this  indulgence  was 
most  pertinaciously  rejected,  and,  as  ofiea 
as  the  flannel  was  replaced,  so  often  was 
it  dragged  by  the  little  animal  into  the 
outer  compartment  of  the  cage,  where  it 
amused  itself  with  pulling  it  about,  rolling 
it  up,  and  shaking  it  with  its  feet  and  teeth. 
In  other  respects,  it  has  exhibited  but  little 
playfulness,  and  gives  fow  signs  of  activi- 
ty, seldom  disturbing  its  usual  quietude 
by  any  sudden  or  extraordinary  gambols, 
but  occasionally  displaying  strong  symp- 
toms of  alarm  when  startled  by  any  uni^ 
sual  occurrence.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  remarka- 
bly tranquil  and  peaceable  animal,  unlem 
when  its  timidity  gets  the  better  of  its 
j^entleness.  A  second  individual  of  this 
interesting  species  has  lately  been  added 
to  the  coUection  by  the  kindness  of  lady 
Knighton,  in  whose  possession  it  had  re- 
mained for  12  months  previous.  Thia 
specimen  is  larger  in  size  and  rougher  in 
its  fur  than  the  one  above  described :  its 
color  is  also  less  uniformly  gray,  deriving 
a  somewhat  mottled  appearance  from  the 
numerous  blackish  spots  which  are  scat- 
tered over  the  bOck  and  sides.  It  is  pos- 
sible this  may  be  tlie  Pemvian  variety, 
mentioned  in  the  extract  from  ©chmidt- 
meyer's  Travels,  as  furnishing  a  less  deU* 
cate  and  valuable  fur  tliaii  the  Chilian 
animal.    It  is  equally  good  tempered  and 
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xnikl  in  its  dia)06ition,  and,  probably  in 
coAsequence  or  hariDg  been  domiciliated 
in  a  private  bouse,  instead  ol  iiaving  been 
exhibited  in  a  public  collection,  is  much 
more  tame  and  playful  In  its  late  abode, 
it  was  fiequently  suffered  to  run  about  the 
room,  when  it  would  show  off  its  agility 
by  leaping  to  the  height  of  tlie  table.  Its 
food  consisted  principally  of  dry  herbage, 
such  as  hay  and  clover,  on  which  it  ap- 
pears u>  have  thriven  greatly.  That  of  the 
society's  original  specimen  has  hitherto 
been  chiefly  grain  of  various  kinds,  and 
sacculent  roots.  When  the  new  comer 
^as  first  introduced,  it  was  placed  in  the 
same  cage  with  the  other  specimen ;  but 
the  latter  appeared  by  no  means  disposed 
to  submit  to  the  presence  of  the  intruder. 
A  ferocious  kind  of  scuffling  fight  imme- 
diately ensued  between  them,  and  the  lat- 
ter would  unquestionably  have  fallen  a 
victim,  had  it  not  been  rescued.  Since 
that  time,  they  have  inhabited  separate 
cages,  placed  ade  bv  side.  Such  an  iso- 
lated fact  can,  of  course,  have  little 
weight  in  opposition  to  the  testimony  of 
Molina  that  the  chinchilla  is  fond  of  com- 
pany. It  is,  nevertheless,  a  remaikable 
circumstance,  and  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned in  illustration  of  the  habits  of  these 
animals. 

Lanjuuiaib,  Jean  Denis,  count  de,  peer 
of  France,  member  of  the  academy 
of  inscriptions  and  belles-lettres  for  ^ 
years,  a  stanch  defender  of  liberal  institu- 
tions, was  bom  March  12, 1753,  at  Rennes, 
of  respectable  parents.  In  1771,  he  be- 
came an  advocate  in  Rennes ;  in  1775,  pro- 
fessor of  the  canon  law  ;  in  1779,  member 
of  the  estates  of  Brittany  ;  in  1789,  mem- 
ber of  the  third  estate  in  the  constituent 
assembly,  and,  at  a  later  period,  of  the 
convention.  He  was  the  first  in  the 
states  general,  who,  in  the  report  on  the 
state  of  things  in  his  province  (Brittany), 
gave  a  fiuthlul  picture  of  Uie  oppressions 
committed  by  the  nobiUty,  and  declared 
the  following  measures  to  be  the  general 
wish  of  the  nation — ^the  abolition  of  feu- 
dal rights  ;  the  abolition  of  the  nobility, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  representative 
constitutional  government;  offering,  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  name  of  his  constitu- 
ency-r-the  shUchauM^  of  Rennes — ^to  give 
up  its  privileges  of  exemption  from  seve- 
ral taxes,  &c,  though  enjoyed  from  an- 
cient times.  He  opposed,  witii  courage 
and  energy,  the  arrogant  pretensions  of 
the  priviteged  class  and  the  intrigues  of 
Miraneau,  and,  at  a  later  period,  resisted, 
with  e<]^ua]  firmness,  the  violence  of  the 
Mountam  party    The  object  of  his  wishes 


was  constitutional  liberty  ;  and,  when  the 
republic  was  proclaimed,  and  Louis  XVI 
was  denounced,  he  was  as  zealous  in  de- 
fence of  the  rights  of  his  prince  as  he 
had  been,  and  continued  to  be,  for  the 
riffhts  of  the  nation.  Attacked  by  the 
IM^ratists,  and  even  threatened  in  the  con- 
vention by  a  crowd  of  insurgents,  he 
displayed  great  courage  and  dignity.  He 
afterwards  retired  to  Rennes,  where,  pro- 
scribed by  the  Jacobins,  he  lived  8  months 
in  concernment  He  owed  his  preserva- 
tion to  his  faithful  wife,  and  the  heroic 
fidelity  of  his  servant,  Julie  Poirier,  whom 
Legouv^  bias  celebrated  in  his  poem  MiriU 
dea  Femmes.  Afler  the  downfall  of  the 
terrorists,  Lanjuinais  again  took  his  seat 
in  the  convention.  Soon  after,  he  was 
chosen  president,  and  opposed  the  usurpa- 
tions of  Bonaparte.  March  22, 1800,  he 
was  made  senator.  Though  he  had  op- 
posed the  consulate  for  life,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  Bonaparte  to  the  throne,  the  em- 
peror named  him  commander  of  the  le- 
gion of  honor,  snd  created  him  count  In 
1814,  Lanjuinais  voted  for  the  deposition 
of  Napoleon  and  the  establishment  of  the 
provisory  government,  and  aided  in  pre- 
paring the  constitution  proposed  by  the 
senate.  Louis  XVIII  made  him  a  peer, 
June  4, 1814.  During  the  hundred  days, 
he  repeatedly  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Napoleon,  and  voted  against 
the  acte  addUMrmd,  Napoleon  approved 
of  his  election,  by  the  city  of  Paris,  to  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  his  elevation 
by  that  body  to  the  place  of  their  presi- 
dent After  the  second  restoration,  Lan- 
juinais opposed,  in  the  chamber  of  peers, 
all  tile  extravagant  and  arrogant  preten- 
sions of  the  cler^,  defended  the  liberty 
of  tiie  press  and  mdividual  freedom,  the 
law  of  election  and  the  charter.  He  voted 
against  the  war  with  Spain,  against  the 
reduction  of  the  rmtesj  and  the  septennial 
elections  of  the  chamber.  T^e  speeches 
and  writings  of  count  Lanjuinais  are  pro- 
found and  comprehensive.  Amon^  tiie 
latter  are  his  Mimoires  awr  la  Rdtgion, 
which  is  directed  against  the  extension  of 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ;  his  Consti- 
tuliotis  de  la  Mmon  Dranfoiae  (2  vols., 
1819) ;  bis  work  on  the  three  Concordates, 
and  some  historical  essavs,  chiefly  in  the 
Retme  encydop^dique,  in  1808,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  institute,  in  the 
class  of  inscriptions  and  belles-lettres ; 
and,  in  1816,  the  king  confirmed  him  in 
this  place.  Lanjuinais  died  January  15, 
1827. 

Lannes,  John,  marshal  of  France,  duke 
of  Montebelk),  bom  in  1769,  was  an  ap- 
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pTABtiee  to  a  dyer,  and,  io  1792,  oo  the 
iDvamon  of  the  French  soil,  entered  the 
anny  as  sereeant-major.  His  talents  and 
services  had  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
ehrf  de  brigade  as  early  as  1795,  and  gen- 
eral Bonaparte  created  him  colonel  after 
the  batde  of  Millesimo.  Ailer  distinguish- 
ing himself  in  Italy  and  Egypt,  whence 
he  returned  with  Bionaparte,  and  serving 
under  the  first  consul  in  Italy,  he  was 
made  marshal  of  the  empue  (16041  and 
subsequently  duke  of  Montobello.  In  the 
campaign  against  Austria  (1805),  he  ren- 
der^ im|x>rtaut  services,  and,  at  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz,  commanded  the  left  wing 
of  the  main  army.  At  Jena,  Eylau, 
Friedland  (1807),  at  Tudela,  Saragossa, 
&,c^  in  Spain,  marshal  Lannes  obtained  a 
brilliant  renown.  In  the  campaign  of 
1809  against  Austria,  he  lost  both  his 
legs  by  a  cannon  ball  in  the  battle  of  Ess- 
lingen  or  Aspeme,  May  22,  and  died  May 
31.  Napoleon  was  strongly  moved  at  the 
sight  of  the  dying  Lannes,  who  was  a  fa- 
vorite of  the  emperor.  His  eldest  son 
was  created  a  feer  by  the  kmg,  in  1815. 
He  visited  the  U.  States  in  1828,  and,  dur- 
ing the  revolution  of  1830,  fought  on  tiie 
side  of  the  people. 

Lansdowne,  William  Petty,  marquis 
of,  was  bom  in  1737.  He  succeeded  to 
the  Irish  tide  of  earl  of  Shelbume,  on  tlie 
ileath  of  his  father,  in  1761,  and,  in  1763, 
obtained  the  office  of  president  of  the 
board  of  trade,  which  he  resigned  to  join 
the  opposition  led  by  Mr.  Pitt  (lord  Chat- 
ham), with  whom  he  returned  to  office  in 
1766.  When  a  change  of  ministry  took 
place,  in  1768,  he  was  again  displaced, 
and  continued  to  be  a  paniamentary  an- 
tagonist of  ministers  till  1782,  when  he 
was  nominated  secretary  of  state  for  the 
foreign  department.  On  the  death  of  the 
premier,  the  nian^uis  of  Rockingham,  he 
was  succeeded  by  lord  Shelbume,  who 
was  soon  obliged  to  nve  way  to  the  coa- 
lition between  lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox. 
In  1784,  he  became  an  Englisli  peer,  by 
the  titles  of  marquis  of  Lansdowne  and 
earl  of  Wycombe.  Ho  now  employed 
himself  in  the  culdvation  of  science  and 
literature,  and  collected  a  valuable  library, 
theMSS.  belonging  to  which  were,  after  his 
death,  purchased  for  tlie  British  museum. 
His  death  took  place  in  1805.  Lord 
Lansdowne  was  twice  married.  By  his 
second  wife,  lady  Louisa  Fitzpatrick,  he 
became  the  father  of  the  present  mar- 
quis. 

Lansdowne,  Heiuy  Petty,  nuurquis  of, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1760, 
and  educated  at  Westminster  and  at  Edin- 


burgh, under  Dugald  Stewart.  Afier  com- 
pletmg  Ills  studies  at  Cambridge,  he  was 
returned  to  the  house  of  commons,  as 
member  for  Caiue  (1802),  and  was  distin- 
guished for  his  talents  of  business  and  de- 
bate. Mr.  Fox  had  formed  so  favonil^le 
an  opinion  of  him,  that,  on  assuming  the 
direction  of  affiiirs,  in  1806,  he  made  it  a 
point  tliat  lord  Pet^  (as  he  was  tlien  call- 
ed) should  be  nominated  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  This  ministry  did  not 
survive  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox  (q.  v.),  and 
lord  Petty  retired  to  domestic  life.  Li 
1809,  he  succeeded  to  the  title  and  scat  of 
his  elder  brother,  who  died  without  issue. 
His  political  career  has  been  distinguished 
by  the  support  of  manly  and  liberal  prin- 
ciples. He  exerted  himself  strenuoucdy  to 
effect  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and 
of  the  Catholic  disabilities,  and  took  au 
active  part  ui  the  defence  of  the  queen. 
When  the  late  Mr.  Canning,  on  being  di- 
rected to  form  a  cabinet,  found  liimself 
abandoned  by  the  ultra  Tory  party,  he 
turned  to  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne  and 
his  friends ;  the  marquis  received  a  scat 
in  the  cabinet  without  office,  and,  on  the 
early  death  of  the  distinguished  premier, 
held  the  seals  of  the  home  office,  u\  Uic 
Goderich  ministry,  which,  however,  by 
the  dissolution  of  that  cabinet,  he  was 
soon  obliged  to  resign  to  Mr.  (now  Sir)  R. 
Peel.  On  tiie  fomiation  of  the  new  \VJiig 
nunistry  (November,  1830),  the  marquis 
became  president  of  the  council.  The 
great  measure  of  refonn  which  tljis  min- 
istry have  so  promptiy  brought  forward, 
now  agitates  the  country,  and  the  fiitc  of 
the  cabinet  and  the  plan  must  be  decidrsd 
by  the  tone  of  the  house  of  conirnoiis, 
which  shall  be  returned  by  tiie  pending 
election.    (See  ParliammL) 

Lantern  (latema,  LaL ;  lankmcy  Fr.) ;  a 
common  contrivance  to  cany  a  lamp  or 
candle  in,  beuig  a  kind  of  cover  usually 
made  of  tin,  witn  sashes  of  some  transpa- 
rent matter,  as  glass,  horn,  &c.,  to  transmit 
the  tight  Theopompus,  a  Greek  comic 
poet,  and  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum 
are  die  first  who  have  spoken  oFtiiis  kind 
of  illumination.  In  the  JlntiauUis  d^Hcr- 
cuianumj  vol.  viii,  will  be  found  repre- 
sented a  collection  of  ancient  lautcmn, 
one  of  which,  of  a  round  form,  was  dis- 
covered in  one  of  the  great  roads  ef  Her- 
culaneum,  in  1760,  and  another,  1764,  at 
Pompeii,  in  the  vestibule  of  a  house,  by 
the  side  of  a  human  skeleton.  The  use  to 
which  these  instruments  wer»  put  was 
various.  A  modem  autiior  lias  stated, 
without  sufficient  proof  however,  that  the 
games  of  the  circus,  at  Rome,  and  ti)e 
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sacred  games  io  Greece,  were  celebrated 
liy  this  kind  of  UghL  Plutarch  expressly 
says  that  they  wci^  used  Id  augtiry.  It  is 
more  certain  still  that  they  were  common 
among  the  military,  and  were  always  car- 
ried before  any  troops  who  had  to  inarch 
by  night  Those  were  borne  upon  tlie 
top  of  a  pike,  and  were  constructed  of  a 
fashion  to  throw  light  only  behind  them. 
— Dark  LoTiiem ,  one  with  only  a  single 
opening,  which  may  also  be  closed  up 
when  the  light  is  to  be  entirely  hidden,  or 
opened  when  there  is  occasion  for  its 
assistance  to  discover  some  object — 
Magic  Lantern,  or  l<Uema  megaiographica ; 
an  instnmient  used  to  magnify  pamtings 
on  glass,  and  throw  their  images  upon 
a  white  screen,  in  a  darkened  chamber. 
On  the  fore-part  of  the  lantern,  there  is 
a  thick  double-convex  lens,  or  a  plane- 
convex  (usually  called  a  buWs  eye),  of  sliort 
locus.  The  lantern  is  closed  on  every  side, 
so  that  no  light  can  come  out  of  it  but  what 
passes  through  die  lens.  In  the  direction 
of  this  lens,  there  is  a  tube  fixed  to  the 
lantern,  which  ha^  a  lateral  aperture  from 
side  to  side;  through  this  a  glass  slider, 
with  the  painted  small  images,  b  moved 
in  an  inverted  position.  The  fore  part  of 
the  tube  contains  another  sliding  tube, 
which  carries  a  double-convex  lens.  The 
effect  of  those  paits  is  as  follows:  The 
thick  lens,  in  the  side  of  the  lantern,  Uirows 
a  good  deal  of  light  from  the  candle  upon 
the  image  ;  and,  to  increase  that  light  still 
more,  a  reflector  is«very  often,  but  not  al- 
ways, placed  in  such  lanterns ;  and  tlie 
flame  being  in  die  focus  of  the  reflector, 
the  light  proceeds  in  parallel  lines  from 
die  reflector  to  the  lens.  The  image,  be- 
ing thus  well  illuminated,  sends  forth 
rays  from  every  point,  which,  by  passing 
through  the  lens  belonging  to  the  sliding 
tube,  are  conveyed  to  a  focus  upon  the 
wall,  and  form  the  large  images. — The 
Phantasmagoria  is  like  die  magic  lantern, 
only,  instead  of  the  figures  being  on  trans- 
parent glass,  all  the  glass  is  opaque,  except 
the  flg^re  only,  which  being  painted  in 
transparent  colors,  the  light  shines  through 
it,  and  no  light  can  fall  on  the  screen  but 
what  passes  through  the  figure.  The 
screen  is  very  thin  silk,  between  the  spec- 
tators and  die  lantern,  and,  by  moving  the 
instrument  backwards  or  forwards,  the 
figures  seem  to  recede  or  approach. — Feast 
ofUmUmSy  in  China ;  a  celebrated  feast  held 
on  the  15th  day  of  the  flrst  month,  and  thus 
denominated  from  the  immense  number 
of  lanterns  hung  out  of  tlie  houses,  and  in 
the  streets,  the  number  of  which  has  been 
reported    even    to   exceed   200,000,000. 
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Some  of  these  have  been  valued  at  2000 
crowns.  They  are  adorned  with  gilding, 
paintuig,  japanning,  sculpture,  &c.  The 
size  of  many  of  these  lanterns  is  repre- 
sented to  be  quite  huge :  some  reach 
nearly  30  feet  in  diameter.  Thoy  are 
constructed  so  as  to  resemble  balls  or 
chambers;  and  two  or  three  such  ma- 
chines together^  would  make  a  handsome 
"house ;  so  that  the  Chinese  eat,  lodge,  re- 
ceive visits,  have  balls,  and  act  plays,  in  a 
lantern.  They  light  up  in  them  an  infl- 
iiite  number  of  torches  or  lamps,  which, 
at  a  distance,  have  a  bcautifbl  effect  In 
tiiesc  they  exhibit  various  kinds  of  shows 
to  divert  the  people.  Besides  these  enor- 
mous machines,  there  is  a  multitude  of 
smaller  ones,  which  usually  consist  of  six 
faces  or  lights,  each  about  four  feet  high 
and  one  and  a  half  broad,  framed  in  wood, 
finely  gilt  and  adorned :  over  these  they 
stretch  a  fine  transparent  silk,  curiously 
painted  with  flowers,  trees,  and  sometimes 
with  human  figures :  die  painting  is  very 
extraordinar}',  and  the  colors  extremely 
bright ;  and  when  the  torches  are  lighted, 
the  appearance  is  exceedingly  striking  and 
lively. — In  architecture,  lantern  signifies  a 
little  dome  raised  over  the  roof  of  a  build- 
ing, to  give  light,  and  serve  as  a  sort  of 
crowning  to  the  fabric.  The  same  term 
is  likewise  used  for  a  square  cage  of  car- 
pentiy  placed  over  the  ridge  of  a  corridor 
or  gallery,  between  two  rows  of  shops  (as 
in  die  royal  exchanire,  Londonl  to  illu- 
mine tnem. — ^The  lanUm,  on  ship-board, 
is  a  well-known  machuie,  of  which  there 
are  many  in  a  ship,  particularly  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  the  course  of  other 
ships  in  a  fleet  or  convoy;  such  as  the 
poop  and  top-lantem. 

Lantern  Fly  (ftdgora)  ;  a  genus  of 
insects,  belonging  to  the  kemiptera,  and 
closely  allied  to  the  locusts  and  ^rftss- 
hoppers,  from  which  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  great  prolongation  of  the  head.. 
Few  circumstances  are  more  remaAahle 
than  the  phosphoric  light  emitted  by  some 
insects,  as  by  the  glow-worm  and  fire-fly^ 
but  more  especially  by  the  species  under 
consideration.  This  is  said  to  possess  this 
lucid  quality  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  as  to 
be  used,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
tries where  they  are  found,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  illumination.  The  largest  of 
these  insects  is  the  J',  laniemaria,  which  is 
found  ui  great  abundance  in  South  Amer- 
ica. Madame  Merian  gives  an  entertain- 
ing account  of  the  alarm  into  which  she 
was  thrown  by  the  light  produced  from 
them,  before  she  was  apprized  of  their 
fining  nature.    It  appeiu^  the  Indians 
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brought  her  at  number  of  the  lanteru 
flies,  shut  up  in  a  box.  During  the  night, 
they  made  such  a  noise,  that  tney  awoke 
her,  and  induced  her  to  open  the  box, 
when,  to  her  astonishment  and  afllright, 
a  strong  light  proceeded  from  it,  and  as 
many  of  Sie  insects  as  left  it,  so  many 
flames  appeared.  There  are  many  other 
species  of  these  flics,  one  of  which — 
the  Chinese-Hilmost  equals  the  South 
American  in  splendor.  In  both  of  diose, 
the  light  proceeds  from  the  elongated 
and  hollow  part  of  the  head,  no  other 
portion  of  the  animal  beuig  luminous. 
A  full  account  of  ail  the  species  will 
be  found  in  Fabricius,  S^k.  Rhyng,^ 
and  Olivier,  EneycL  Methodj  BJtide  Fill- 
gore. 

Lahzt,  Luigi,  the  celebrated  arcbeeolo- 
gist,  was  born  at  Treia,  in  the  Mark  of  An- 
cona,  in  June,  1731,  and  became  a  pupil 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  member  of  the  or- 
der. He  made  himself  master  of  the 
whole  field  of  classical  studies,  and  the 
ruins  of  Rome  awakened  his  curiosity  to 
the  examination  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
art,  in  treating  of  which,  he  evinced  pro- 
found learning  and  critical  acuteness. 
From  Rome,  Lanzi  went  to  Florence,  and 
made  himself  acquainted  with  all  the 
masterpieces  of  art  collected  there.  In 
1783,  he  published  a  Guida  deUa  GalUria 
di  Fircnze,  on  which  he  labored  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.  This  work  not  only 
satisfied  the  inquirer  by  its  extenave 
learning,  but  amused  the  mere  searcher 
after  p&asure,  by  its  pleasing  descriptions. 
He  was  chosen  president  o£  the  CruscOj  in 
1807,  on  account  of  the  purity  of  his  lan- 
ffuage.  A  patriotic  feeling  had  engaged 
Lanzi  in  the  study  of  Etruscan  antiquity, 
which  was  then  little  culdvated.  Learned 
Tuscans,  in  the  middle  of  tlie  18th  cen- 
tury, had  attempted  to  elevate  Etruscan 
civilization,  by  maintaining  that  the  Etrus- 
can religion  and  mythology  were  entirely 
unafl[ected  by  Grecian  influence.  Lanzi^ 
researches  led  him  to  form  a  difierent 
opinion.  The  remains  of  the  Etruscan 
language  and  art  denoted,  in  his  opinion, 
a  Urecian  origin,  and,  disclaiming  all  na- 
tional vanity,  he  openly  maintained  the 
prevailing  influence  of  Greece  on  Etrus- 
can civilization.  German  scholars  have 
adopted  his  opinion.  A  critical  method  and 
profound  erudition  render  hisSagpo  dxlAO- 
gua  Etnuca  e  di  (dire  aniicke  WUaUoy  per 
servire  aUaSt0riade*PopoU,  deUe  Lingue  e 
ddU  BelU  JM  (Rome,  1789,  3  vote.),  a 
classical  woric.  Lanzi  next  undertook  a 
history  of  the  art  of  paintins  in  Italy,  at 
the  suggestioQ  of  the  grand-duke  of  Tus- 


cany (who  died  in  1824);  and  this  work  is 
of  equal  merit  with  tliat  just  mentioned. 
The  channs  of  his  style  render  this  eru- 
dite production  highly  attractive.  Of  this 
SUmapiUorica  deWKalia  did  Risorgimento 
deOe  Belle .^rtijmpressoal  FineddXVUl 
Secolo,  the  dd  edition  (Bassano,  1809,  6 
vols.)  deserves  the  preference,  as  contain- 
ing Iiis  own  last  addidons.  The  first  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1795,  the  fourtli  in  1822 
(Florence  ;  English,  by  Thomas  Roscoe, 
London,  1828).  His  Inquiries  respectingthc 
Etruscan  Vases,  so  called  (Florence,  1806), 
is  a  work  of  great  learning,  the  most  val- 
uable treasures  of  which  have  been  still 
more  generally  difliiscd  by  MiUin.  He 
also  published  Latin  Inscriptions,  which 
are  much  esteemed,  a  translation  of 
Hesiod's  Works  and  Days,  and  some  the- 
ological productions,  the  fruit  of  his  last 
years.  Since  his  death,  which  took  place 
March  30, 1811,  some  of  them  have  been 
collected  by  the  cavalier  Onofi-io  Boni,  in 
the  Opere  Postvme  (Florence,  1817,2  vols., 
4to.).  Inghirami  published,  in  1824,  a 
new  edition,  vrith  coirections  and  addi- 
tions, of  Lanzi's  JSToHxie  deUa  ScuUura 
degli  Aatichiy  with  engravings.  As  a  man, 
Lanzi  was  amiable,  and-  readily  assisted 
others  in  their  researches  and  learned  la- 
bors. He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Croce,  at  Florence,  where  the  re- 
mains of  so  many  great  men  repose. 
Onofno  Boni  of  Crotona  has  written  an 
Ehgio  dtlV  Ah,  D.  Lmp,  Lcmai,  and  the 
abUnde  J.  B.  Zannoni,  sub-librarian  at 
Florence,  a  biography  of  this  distinguish- 
ed man. 

Laocooit,  a  priest  of  Neptune  (accord* 
ing  to  some,  of  Apollo),  at  Troy,  after  the 
pretended  retreat  of  the  Greeks,  was  sac- 
rificing a  bull  to  Neptune,  on  the  shore, 
when  two  enoi'mous  serpents  appeared 
swimming  from  the  island  of  Tenedos^ 
and  advanced  towards  tlie  altar.  The 
people  fled;  but  Laocoon  and  l)is  sons  fell 
victims  to  the  monsters.  The  sons  were 
first  attacked,' and  then  the  fiither,  who  at- 
tempted to  defend  them.  Wreathing  them 
selves  round  him,  the  serpents  raised  their 
heads  high  above  him,  while,  in  his  agony, 
he  endeavored  to  extricate  himself  flfom 
their  folds.  They  tiien  hastened  to  Uie 
temple  of  Pallas,  where,  placing  diem- 
selves  at  the  foot  of  the  goddess,  they  hid 
themselves  under  her  shield.  The  people 
saw,  in  this  omen,  Laocoon's  punidiment 
for  his  impiety  in  having  pierced  vnth  bia 
spear  the  wooden  horse,  which  was  con- 
secrated to  Minerva.  Thus  Virgil  (Mn. 
ii,  199)  relates  the  stoiy.  Other  authors 
(for  instance,  Hyginus)  give  diflferent  ac- 
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counts,  though  agreeing  in  the  main  points. 
The  stor^  has  fi«quenUy  furnished  a  sub- 
ject to  the  poets.  Sophocles  introduced 
it  into  a  tra^dy.  But  it  is  chiefly  inter- 
esting to  us,  as  having  given  occasion  to 
one  of  the  finest  woiics  of  sculpture — the 
group  of  Laocoon,  now  in  the  Vatican. 
This  was  discovered  in  1506,  by  some 
persons  digging  in  a  vineyard,  on  the  site 
of  the  baths  of  Titus.  Pope  Julius  II 
bought  it  for  an  annual  pension,  and 
planned  it  in  the  Belvedere,  in  the  Vatican, 
where  it  has  again  been  placed  since  its 
restoration  from  Paris.  The  preservation 
is  perfect,  except  that  the  right  arm  of 
Laocoon  was  wanting:  this  was  restored 
by  a  skilful  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo. 
lliis  group  is  so  perfect  a  work,  so  grand, 
00  instructive  for  the  student  of  the  fine 
arts,  that  many  authors  of  all  nations, 
particularly  Germans,  have  written  on  it ; 
of  whom  we  may  mention  Gothe,  Heyne, 
liesfflne,  Hirt,  Herder.  It  is  a  most  diffi- 
cult subject.  It  represents  three  persons 
in  agony,  but  in  different  attitudes  of 
fiQru^Iing  or  fear,  according  to  their  ages, 
and  the  mental  anguish  of  tlie  father. 
All  connoisseurs  declare  the  group  perfect, 
the  product  of  the  most  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  imatomy,  of  character,  and  of  ideal 
perfection.  According  to  Pliny,  it  was 
the  common  opiniou  tliat  this  group  was 
made  of  one  stone,  by  the  sculptors  Age- 
sander,  Polydorus  and  Athenodorus,  all 
three  natives  of  Rhodes,  and  the  two  lat- 
ter probably  sons  of  the  former.  Doubts 
ejdst  respecting  the  era  of  this  woHe. 
Mafiei  places  it  in  the  88th  Olympiad,  or 
the  fiist  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war; 
VITinckelmann,  in  the  time  of  Lysippus 
and  Alexander;  Leasing  makes  it  proba- 
ble that  those  three  artists  lived  und^r  the 
first  emjierorB.  It  may  be  fairiy  doubted 
whether  the  statue,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  is 
the  same  wh^ch  we  now  have ;  at  least, 
acute  obsorvers  have  found  that  the  group 
does  not  consist  of  one  block,  though  the 
junctions  are  very  carefully  concealed. 
To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  they  were 
not,  perhaps^  perceptible  in  the  time  of 
Pliny.  Several  copies  exist  of  this  match- 
less production ;  one  in  bronze,  from  a 
model  by  Giacopo  Tatti  or  Sanzovino, 
which  was  earned  to  France.  Bacio 
Bandinelli  made  a  copy,  which  is  in  tlie 
Medici  gallery,  at  Florence.  The  group 
is  traced  on  a  pedestal,  about  the  height 
of  a  man,  which  seems  to  be  too  low, 
Laocoon  being  above  the  natural  size. 
Lesfflng  wrote  a  work,  called  Laokoony  or 
the  Boundaries  of  Painting  and  Poetry,  in 
which  he  draws  illustrations  from  tlus 


subject,  because  it  has  been  handled  by  a 
poet  and  by  plastic  artists. 

Laooice;  a  daughter  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  who  became  enamored  of  Aca- 
mas,  son  of  Theseus,  when  he  came,  with 
Diomedes,  fix)m  the  Greeks  to  Troy,  on 
an  embassy,  to  demand  the  restoration  of 
Helen.  She  had  a  son  by  Acamas,  whom 
she  called  Munitus.  She  afterwards  mar- 
ried Helicaon,  son  of  Antenor,  and  Tele- 
phus,  king  of  Mysia.  Some  called  her 
Astyochc.  According  to  the  Greek  scho- 
liast of  Lycophron,  Laodice  threw  herself 
down  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  and  was 
killed,  when  Troy  was  sacked  by  the 
Greeks. — One  of  the  Oceanides. — A 
daughter  of  Cinyras,  by  whom  Elatus  had 
some  childreu. — A  daughter  of  Agamem- 
non, called  also  EUdra. — A  sister  of  Mith- 
ridates,  who  married  Ariarathes,  king  of 
Cappadocia,  and  afterwards  her  own 
brother,  Mithridates.  During  the  absence 
of  Mithridates,  she,  prostituted  herself  to 
her  servants,  believing  that  her  husband 
was  dead ;  but,  when  she  saw  her  expecta- 
tions frustrated,  she  attempted  to  poison 
Mithridates,  for  which  she  was  put  to 
death. — A  queen  of  Cappadocia,  put  to 
death  by  her  subjects  for  poisoning  five 
of  her  children. — A  sister  and  wife  of 
Autiochus  II.  She  put  to  death  Berenice, 
whom  her  husband  had  married.  She 
was  murdered  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes. — ^A  daughter  of  Demetrius,  shame- 
fiilly  put  to  death  by  Ammonius,  the 
tyrannical  minister  of  the  vicious  Alexan- 
der Bala,  king  of  Syria. — ^A  daughter  of 
Seleucus. — ^The  mower  of  Seleucus. 

Laodicea  ;  a  city  of  Asia,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Caria,  Phiygia,  and  Lydia,  cele- 
brated fer  its  commerce  and  the  fine  wool 
of  its  sheep.  It  was  orijrinally  .called 
DioipoUsy  and  afterwards  Shoos,  It  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Laodieea  in  honor  of 
Laodice,  die  wife  of  Antiochus.  There 
were  several  other  places  of  the  same 
name. 

Laomedon  ;  son  of  Ilus,  king  of  Tro^. 
He  married  Strymo,  called  by  some  Placia, 
or  Leticwpe^  by  whom  he  had  Podarces, 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Priam, 
and  Hesione.  He  built  the  walls  of  Troy, 
and  was  assisted  by  Apollo  and  Neptune, 
whom  Jupiter  had  banished  from  heaven, 
and  condemned  to  be  subservient  to  the 
will  of  Laomedon  for  one  year.  When 
the  walls  were  finished,  Laomedbn  refused 
to  reward  the  labors  of  the  ^;ods ;  and,  soon 
after,  his  territories  were  laid  waste  by  the 
sea,  or  Neptune,  and  his  subjects  were  visit- 
ed by  a  pestilence  sent  by  Apollo.  Sacri- 
fices were  offered  to  the  oflTended  divinities. 
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but  tiie  calamities  of  tiie  Trojans  in- 
creased, and  nothing  could  appear  the 
gods,  according  to  tlie  words  of  the  oracle, 
but  annually  to  expose  to  a  sca-monstcr  a 
Trojan  virgin,  whenever  the  monster 
appeared,  the  marriageable  maidens  were 
assembled,  and  one  was  doomed  to  death, 
by  lot,  for  the  good  of  her  countiy.  When 
this  calamity  had  continued  for  five  or  six 
years,  the  lot  fell  upon  Hesione,  Laome- 
don's  daughter.  The  king  was  unwilling 
to  part  with  a  daughter  whom  he  loved 
with  uncommon  tenderness,  but  his  refu- 
sal would  irritate  more  stronglv  the  wrath 
of  the  gods.  In  the  midst  of  this  fear  and 
hesitation,  Hercules  came,  and  offered  to 
deliver  the  Trojans  from  this  public  ca- 
lamity, if  Laomedon  would  [Promise  to 
Inward  him  with  a  number  of  fine  horses. 
The  king  consented ;  but,  when  the  mon- 
ster was  destroyed,  he  refused  to  fulfil  his 
engagements,  upon  which  Hercules  be- 
sieged Troy,  and  took  it  by  force  of  arms. 
Laomedon  was  put  to  death  afler  a  reign 
of  2d  years ;  his  daughter  He^one  was 
given  in  marriage  to  Telamon,  one  of 
tne  conqueror^s  attendants,  and  Podar- 
ces  was  ransomed  by  the  Trojans,  and 
placed  upon  his  father's  throne.  Accord- 
ing to  Hygiuus^  the  wrath  of  Neptune  and 
Apollo  was  kindled  against  Laomedon 
because  he  refused  to  ofiTer  on  their 
altars,  as  a  sacrifice,  all  the  first  born 
of  his  cattle,  according  to  a  vow  he 
had  made. 

Laun,  Battle  or,  March  9, 1814.  (See 
ChaJtUUm,) 

La  Parle;  the  chief  village  of  a 
French  colony  in  the  south  of  Africa. 
About  140  years  ago,  a  number  of  French 
Protestants  fied  to  that  distant  comer  of 
the  world  to  worship  freely,  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  consciences.  In 
1739,  the  Dutch  prohibited  preaching  in 
French;  Dutch  is  tlierefore,  at  present, 
the  chief  language.  The  colony  consists 
of  about  4000  whites  of  French  descent, 
and  6000  Hottentot  slaves.  The  whites 
still  possess  the  greatest  attachment  to 
France,  though  for  so  long  a  time  sepa- 
rated from  the  civilized  wond.  The  col- 
ony has  lately  attracted  attention  through 
French  missionaries,  and  may  become 
important  in  the  propagation  of  Christian- 
ity in  that  region. 

Lap^rouse,  John  Francis  Galaup  de ; 
a  French  navigator,  distinguished  for  bis 
talents,  and  stiu  more  remarkable  for  the 
mystery  attending  his  fate.  He  was  bom 
at  Albi,  in  Languedoc,  in  1741,  and  enter- 
ed, at  an  early  age,  into  the  naval  service 
of  his  country.     During  the  American 


war,  he  had  the  command  of  an  expedi- 
tion sunt  to  Hudson's  bay,  when  he  de- 
stroyed the  trading  estubhshmeuts  of  the 
English.  After  the  restoration  of  peace, 
the  French  government  having  deter- 
mined on  the  prosecution  of  a  voyage  of 
discover}',  M.  de  Laperouse  was  fixed  on 
to  conduct  the  undertaking.  Two  vessels 
— ^the  Boussole  and  the  Astrolabe — were 
placed  under  his  command  ;  and,  leaving 
France  in  1785,  he  proceeded  to  tlie 
South  sea,  and,  having  visited  the  coast  of 
California,  and  other  places  farther  north, 
he  crossed  the  Pacific,  to  continue  bis  re- 
searches on  the  eastern  coasts  and  islands 
of  Asia.  In  April,  1787,  the  ships  sailed 
from  Manilla  towards  the  north;  and, 
afier  passing  tli6  islands  of  Formosa, 
Quelpaert,  the  coasts  of  Corea  and  Japan, 
they  sailed  between  Chinese  Tartary  and 
Saghalien,  without  being  able  to  determine 
whether  it  was  an  island  or  a  peninsula ; 
returning  south,  discovered  the  straits 
which  l^ar  the  name  of  Lap^rouscj  and, 
sailing  north  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sagha- 
lien, at  length,  September  6,  arrived  at  the 
harbor  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  on  the 
coast  of  Kamt:3chatka.  There  they  staid 
to  refit  the  ships,  and  experienced  the 
utmost  hospitality  from  the  Russian  local 
authorities.  From  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
Lap^rause.^.u:  copies  of  his  journaits,  &c., 
to  France,  by  31.  de  Lcsseps,  who  pro- 
ceeded over  laud  across  Siberia  to  Peters- 
burg. From  these  papers  was  drawn  up 
the  relation  of  his  voyage,  published  at 
Paris  (1797,  four  volumes,  4to.),  an  English 
translation  of  which  ai)peared  in  1798 
(three  volumes,  8vo.).  September  30,  the 
vessels  sailed  in  search  of  fiirther  discov- 
eries. They  crossed  the  equinoctial  line, 
without  meeting  with  any  land,  till  De- 
cember 6,  when  they  saw  tlie  Navigator's 
islands,  and,  a  few  days  afler,  they  koided 
at  Maouna,  one  of  that  group.  Here  M. 
de  Langle,  the  captain  of  the  Astrolabe, 
M.  Lamanon,  the  naturalist  attached  to 
tlie  expedition,  and  ten  other  persons, 
were  killed  in  what  appears  to  have  been 
an  unprovoked  attack  of  the  natives. 
After  this  misfortune,  Laperouse  visited 
Oyolava,  an  island  near  Maouna,  and  then 
steered  for  the  English  colony  in  New- 
South  Wales.  January  23,  1788,  they 
made  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  and,  on 
tlie  36th,  anchored  in  Botany  bay.  They 
left  Botany  bay  in  March,  and,  in  a  letter 
which  the  commodore  wTote  Febmary  7, 
he  stated  his  intention  to  continue  his  re- 
searches till  December,  when  he  expected, 
after  visiting  tlie  Friendly  islands,  to  ar- 
rive at  the  h\e  of  France.    Tliis  was  the 
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latest  intelligence  received  of  the  fate  of 
the  expedition ;  and  M.  d'Entrecasteaux, 
who  was  despatched  by  the  French  gov- 
crnxnent,  in  1791,  in  search  of  Lap^rouae, 
was  unable  to  trace  the  course  he  hod 
taken,  or  gain  any  clew  to  the  catastrophe 
which  had  befallen  him  and  his  companf 
ions.  In  1825,  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic was  excited  towards  this  mysterious 
afl^r,  by  a  notice  published  by  the  French 
minister  of  the  marine,  purporting  that 
on  American  captain  had  declared  that 
he  had  seen,  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
natives  of  an  island  in  the  tract  between 
Louisiade  and  New  Caledonia,  a  cross 
of  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  and  some  med- 
als, which  appeared  to  have  been  pro- 
cured fit>m  the  shipwreck  of  Lap^rouse. 
In  consequence  or  this  information,  the 
commander  of  a  vessel  which  sailed  from 
Toulon,  in  April,  1826,  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery,  received  orders  to  make  re- 
searches in  the  quarter  specified,  in  order 
to  restore  to  their  country  any  of  the  ship- 
wrecked crew  who  might  yet  remain  in 
existence.  Other  intelkgence,  relative  to 
the  wreck  of  two  large  vessels,  on  two 
different  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
was  obtained  bv  captain  Dillon,  the  com- 
mander of  an  English  vessel  at  Tucopia, 
in  his  passage  fiom  Valparaiso  to  Pondi- 
cberry,  in  Slay,  1826,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  sent  back  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  the  matter.  The  facts  discover- 
ed by  him  on  this  mission,  were,  that  tlie 
two  ships  struck  on  a  reef  at  Mallicolot 
11^4'  S.  latitude,  169°  2(y  E.  longitude ;  one 
of  them  immediately  went  down,  and  all 
on  board  perished ;  some  of  the  crew  of 
the  other  escaped,  jMut  of  whom  were 
murdered  by  the  savages ;  the  remainder 
built  a  small  vessel,  and  set  sail  from  Mal- 
licolo ;  but  what  became  of  them  is  not 
known.  It  is  not,  indeed,  certain  that 
these  were  the  vessels  of  Lap^rouse. 

Lapioart,  in  the  preparation  of  gems 
for  sculpture  ;  an  artificer  who  cuts 
precious  stones.  This  art  is  of  ^reat  an- 
tiquity. There  are  various  machines  em- 
ployed in  the  cutting  of  precious  stones, 
according  to  their  quality.  The  diamond, 
which  is  extremely  hard,  is  cut  in  a 
wheel  of  sofl  steel  turned  by  a  mill,  with 
diamond  dust,  tempered  with  olive-oil, 
which  also  serves  to  polish  it. 

Lapidabt  Style  (fix>m  the  Latin  lajns, 
stone);  that  which  is  proper  for  inscrip- 
tions on  monuments.  Hence  tlie  phrase 
is  sometimes  used  for  a  laconic,  expressive 
style. 

Lapidolite.    (See  Mica.) 

Lapis  Lazuli.  This  superb  mineral, 
96» 


which  has  been  seen  regulariy  crystallized 
only  in  a  few  instances,  occurs  massive, 
of  a  rich  azure-blue  color ;  fracture  un- 
even; scratches  glass;  opaque;  easily 
broken ;  specific  gravity,  2.85.  In  a 
strong  heat,  it  intumesces,  and  melts  into  a 
yellowish-black  mass.  It  consists,  by  one 
analysis,  of  46  silex,  28  lime,  14.5  cdumine, 
3  oxide  of  iron,  6.5  sulphate  of  lime,  and 

2  water ;  but  a  later  and  more  interesting 
research  has  given  34  silex,  33  alumine, 

3  sulphur,  and  22  soda.  The  finest  speci- 
mens are  brought  from  China,  Persia  and 
Great  Bucharia.  It  is  much  esteemed  for 
ornamental  purposes,  especially  for  inlay- 
ed  work.  The  most  splendid  exhibition 
of  this  rare  substance  is  made  in  the  cele- 
brated marble  palace  built  by  Catharine, 
at  Sl  Peter8bui^,for  her  favorite  Orlo^  in 
which,  according  to  Patrin,  there  are  en- 
tire apartments  inlayed  vrith  lapis  lazuli. 
The  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  en- 
graving upon  it,  of  whose  worics  several 
specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  the  royal 
library  at  Paris.  But  its  chief  value  con- 
sists in  its  affording  the  very  precious 
pigment  called  vUramarine,   (q.  v.) 

Lapithje  ;  a  people  of  Thessaly.  The 
chief  of  the  Lapitlise  assembled  to  cele- 
brate the  nuptials  of  Pirithotis,  one  of 
their  number.  The  Centaurs  were  also 
invited  to  partake  the  festivity,  which  was 
interrupted  by  the  violence  of  the  Cen- 
taurs. The  Lapithoe  resented  the  injury. 
Many  of  the  Centaurs  were  slain,  and 
they,  at  last,  were  obliged  to  retire.  (See 
Piriihous,  and  Centaurs,)  Hesiod  (&trf.) 
and  Ovid  (Met,  xii)  have  described  the 
battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse. 

Laplace,  Pierre  Simon,  marquis  de,  a 
celebrated  mathematician  and  astronomer, 
bom  1749,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in 
Normandy,  went  to  Paris,  where  he  soon 
distinguished  himself  bv  his  knowledge 
of  analysis  and  the  highest  branches  of 
geometry,  in  which,  however,  Lagrange 
was  superior  to  him.  Laplace  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences, 
one  of  the  40  of  the  French  academy,  and 
member  of  the  bureau  (Us  longitudes.  In 
1796  appeared  his  famous  work  Exposi- 
tion du  Sysihne  du  Monde  (fifth  edition, 
Paris,  4to.).  Laplace  did  not  remain  a 
stranger  to  politics,  and,  after  the  18tli 
of  Brumaire,  was  made  minister  of  the 
interior  l)y  the  first  consul.  But,  from  tlie 
conversations  of  Napoleon  with  Las  Cases 
(Mhnorial),  it  is  evident  tiiat  Nai)oleon 
was  not  satisfied  w^th  his  minister.  ^  A 
geometrician  of  the  first  rank,"  says  the 
emperor,  **  he  did  noi'  reach  mediocrity  as 
a  statesman.    From  the  first,  the  consuls 
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became  sensible  that  tliey  had  made  a 
mistake  in  his  appointment  He  never 
viewed  any  subject  in  its  true  light;  he 
was  always  occupied  witli  subtilties ;  his 
notions  were  all  problematic,  and  he  car- 
ried the  spirit  of  the  infimtdy  small  into 
the  administration.''  After  six  weeks, 
therefore,  Lucien  Bonaparte  received  his 
port-folio.  Napoleon  made  Laplace  a 
senator,  vice-chancellor  and  chancellor  of 
the  senate,  and  member  of  the  le^on  of 
honor.  In  a  report  to  the  senate  in  1805, 
Laplace  proved  the  necessity  of  restoring 
the  Gregorian  calendar,  and  abolishing 
that  of  the  republic.  His  principal  wort^ 
are  his  TraUi  de  M6caniqite  cUeste  (1799 
— 1805,  four  volumes,  4to.);  his  Thiorie 
du  Mouvemcnt  dts  PUmHes ;  Easai  sur  lea 
ProbabiliJUs;  and  Thhrit  analytique  dea 
Probabiliiis.  In  1814,  Laplace  voted  for 
the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  and  the  king 
created  him  a  peer,  with  the  title  of  mar- 
quis. During  the  hundred  days,  he  did 
not  appear  at  the  Tuileries.  He  dfed 
March  5,  1827.  His  Micanique  cilesie 
has  been  translated,  with  a  conmicntary, 
by  doctor  Bowditch  of  Boston  (Hilliard, 
Gray,  &  Co.,  1830, 4to.,  first  volume.)  The 
amount  of  matter  in  the  commentary  is 
much  greater  tlian  that  in  tlie  text,  and 
the  calculations  are  so  happily  elucidated, 
that  a  student  moderately  vei'sed  in  mathe- 
matics may  follow  the  great  astronomer 
with  pleasure  to  his  beautiful  results.* 

Lapland;  the  most  northern  country 
m  Europe,  bounded  north  by  the  Arctic 
ocean,  east  by  the  White  sea,  south  by 
Sweden,  and  west  by  Norway  and  the 
Adantic.  Its  extreme  breadth  is  esti- 
mated to  be  500  miles,  and  its  length, 
from  cape  Orlov,  on  tlie  White  sea,  to  the 
entrance  of  Saltersfiord,  on  the  Adantic, 
about  700.  Lapland  is  divided  into  three 
ports,  called  Russiany  Swedish,  and  Danish 
or  Norwegian.  The  part  of  Lapland  lying 
along  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf  of 
Botlmia,  consists  of  an  extensive  plain, 
abounding  in  immense  forests  of  spruce 
and  Scots  fir;  but  at  the  distance  of  80 
miles  firom  that  inland  sea,  the  ground  be- 
comes gradually  elevated,  and  is  at  last  full 
of  lofty  mountains,  which  rise,  between 
the  latitude  of  GT^  and  68**  SO',  to  a  height 
of  fix)ra  5500  to  6200  feet,  wliich,  in  tfiis 
hyperi)orean  region,  is  2700  feet  abovn 
the  line  of  perpetual  congelation.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Tomeo,  the  Kemi, 
the  Lulea,  and  Pitea.  The  Yana,  the 
principal  river  in  the  north-east,  and  the 
Alten,  the  principal    in  the  north-west, 

*  This  work  is,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
fiacst  specimens  of  American  typography. 


both  run  into  the  Noithem  ocean.  In 
bkcs,  Lapland,  particularly  its  motmtain- 
ous  part,  abounds.  In  the  maritime  dis- 
tricts, there  prevails  an  approach  to  uni- 
fonnity  of  temperature ;  the  winters  are 
not  severe,  but  the  summers  are  raw  and 
foggy ;  while,  in  the  interior,  the  winter  is 
intensely  cold,  but  the  heat  of  summer  is 
steady  and  fructifying.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  at  the  North  Cape  (lat.  71° 
11'  90^')  is  six  degrees  higher  than  at 
Enontekis,  in  the  interior  (in  lat.  68°  30^) ; 
yet,  at  the  latter,  the  thermometer  ris^ 
in  July,  to  64°,  while,  at  the  Cape,  it 
seldom  reaches  50.  Lapland  abounds  in 
iron ;  and  copper,  lead,  zinc  and  arsenic 
are  not  uncommon.  Bariey,  or  big,  is  the 
most  common  grain.  In  the  low  ground, 
rye  is  likewise  cidtivated,  and  occasional- 
ly oats.  The  beiTy-bearing  plants  also 
are  numerous.  The  most  common  ani- 
mals are  hares;  the  others  are  lieais, 
martens,  gluttons,  beavers,  otters,  ermines, 
squirrels,  lemmings  (or  mountain  rats), 
foxes  and  wolves.  The  domestic  quad- 
rupeds are  oxen,  cows,  dogs,  sheep  and 
goats.  The  reindeer  is  the  most  valuable 
animal  in  Lapland.  It  serves  as  the 
principal  beast  of  bunion ;  its  milk  is 
highly  valued,  and  its  flesh  supplies  the 
chief  nourishment  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  mountain  Laplandera  have  no  fixed 
habitation,  but  wander  about  in  quest  of 
food  for  their  flocks  of  reindeer,  and 
lodge  in  tents  or  huts,  which  are  usually 
about  9  feet  in  height,  and  12  in  length. 
Their  diet  is  chiefly  of  animal  food. 
During  winter,  they  carry  on  some  traffic 
with  the  Swedes.  Tiiis  takes  place  at 
Tomeo,  and  other  towns  on  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia,  and  consists  in  exchanging  skins, 
furs,  dried  fish,  venison,  and  gloves,  for 
flannel,  cloth,  hemp,  copper,  iron,  and 
various  utensils,  but  particularly  for  spir- 
ituous liouors,  meal,  salt  .and  tobacco. 
The  Laplanders,  or,  as  they  call  them- 
selves. Same  [Laplander^  or  LappCy  being 
merely  a  nickname),  are  a  nation  of  Fin- 
nish extraction.  The  population  is  esti- 
mated thus:  1900  in  Swedi^  Lapland, 
nearly  5000  in  Norwegian,  and  8800  in 
Russian.  Besides  these,  there  ore  in  the 
country  several  colonies  of  Swedes,  Nor- 
wegians and  Finns.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  tlie  coimtr}',  which  is  as  large  as 
France,  cannot  exceed  65,000.  The 
height  of  the  Laplandera  is  between  four 
and  five  feet ;  often  less.  They  are  of  a 
dark  complexion,  with  black  hair;  strong, 
hardy  and  active.  They  arc  natumlly 
gentle  and  mild;  have  no  characteristic 
vices  nor  virtues.     Generally  speaking. 
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they  have  litde  excitability,  but  love  their 
country,  and  are  happy  in  their  way. 
They  ton  hides,  make  twine  of  the  sin- 
ews of  the  reuideer,  weave  coverings  for 
their  tents,  knit  gloves,  moke  wooden 
utensils,  canoes,  sledges,  and  the  necessa- 
ry articles  of  dress.  Tlie  dress  of  both 
sexes  is  nearly  the  same;  that  of  the 
women  is  almost  solely  distinguished  by 
their  ornaments.  Both  sexes  wear  caps, 
coats,  trowsers  and  boots,  either  of  leather 
or  fur  and  coarse  cloth.  In  summer, 
they  live  in  tents;  in  winter,  in  huts 
built  of  poles  covered  with  birch  twigs 
and  earth,  havijig  at  the  top  a  hole  for  tlie 
smoke.  They  live  on  fish  and  the  flesh  of 
reindeer.  According  to  their  food,  the 
I^plauders  are  divided  into  Reindeer 
Laplanders  or  Mountaiu  Laplanders,  and 
Fishing  Laplanders.  The  former  wander 
iinom  pasture  to  pasture  with  their  rein- 
deer. A  wealthy  Laplander  possesses  a 
thousand  or  more  of  these  animals, 
which  are  used  to  draw  the  sledees,  and 
to  carry  loads.  The  Fishing  Laplanders, 
however,  who  possess  few  or  no  reindeer, 
live  almost  entirely  on  fish.  Tliey  kill 
sables  and  Inrds^and  catch  tlie  eider-duck, 
as  do  also  the  Reindeer  Laplanders,  if^ 
by  disease  or  other  misfortunes,  they  lose 
their  reindeer.  The  Laplanders  formerly 
worshipped  fetiches.  At  p  -esent,  they  ore 
all  baptized,  but  they  have  mixed  tlieir  old 
superstitions  with  Christianity,  which  has 
been  forced  upon  tliem  ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
common for  a  Laplander  to  be  baptized 
whenever  he  comes  to  a  populous  place 
where  there  are  missionaries. 

Lapo,  Amolph,  a  celebrated  sculptor 
and  architect,  bom  at  Florence,  1232,  first 
introduced  a  better  taste  into  architecture 
by  his  great  works,  and  very  happily 
united  solidity  and  grace.  He  began  the 
building  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence  fto 
which  &runelleschi  aflcnvards  added  ttic 
admirable  dome),  the  strong  walls  of  Flor- 
ence, the  convent  at  Assisi,  and  several 
churches  and  other  edifices  at  Florence. 
He  died  in  1300. 

Lapse,  in  ccclesiasdcal  law;  a  slip  or 
omission  of  a  patron  to  present  a  clerk 
to  a  benefice  within  six  months  of  its  be- 
iny  void ;  m  which  case,  the  benefice  is 
said  to  be  in  lapse,  or  lapsed,  and  the  right 
of  presentation  devolves  to  the  ordinary. 

liAPSEn  Legacy  is  where  tlie  legatee 
dies  before  the  testator,  or  where  a  legacy 
is  given  upon  a  future  contingency,  an4 
the  legatee  dies  before  the  contingency 
happens. 

Lapsioed  ;  the  state  of  a  ship  which  is 
built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  one 


side  heavier  than  the  other,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, to  retain  a  constant  heel  or  in- 
clination towards  the  heavier  side ;  unless 
when  she  is  brought  u]>rigfat  by  placing  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  cargo  or  ballast  on 
the  other  side. 

Lapwiwo  (tringa  vaneUus,  Lin.).  This 
bird  is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  and  be- 
longs to  tlie  snipe  and  plover  tribe.  It  is 
found  in  Europe  in  large  flocks,  except 
during  the  pairing  season,  when  it  s^pa- 
rates  for  the  puiposes  of  incubation.  The 
female  lays  four  eggs,  of  a  dirty  olive, 
spotted  with  black:  she  makes  no  nest, 
but  deposits,  them  upon  a  littie  dry  grass, 
rudelv  scraped  together:  the  young  nirds 
run  about  very  soon  afler  they  are  hatch- 
ed. During  this  period,  the  old  ones  are 
very  assiduous  in  their  attention  to  theur 
chaiige :  on  the  approach  of  any  person  to 
the  place  of  their  deposit,  they  flutter 
round  his  head  with  great  inquietude,  and, 
if  he  persists  in  advancing,  they  vnll  en- 
deavor to  draw  him  away,  by  running  off 
as  if  lame,  and  inviting  "pursuit  lliefle 
birds  have  a  singular  mode  of  collecting 
their  food,  which  consists  of  worms. 
AVhen  they  observe  the  small  elevation  in 
the  ground  which  the  worm  makes  before 
it  returns  below  ground,  in  die  morning,  by 
emptying  itself^  they  gentiy  open  it  at  top 
witli  their  bill,  and  tap  on  the  grouno, 
at  the  side  of  it.  This  attracts  the  worm 
to  tlie  surface,  when  it  becomes  the  prey 
of  the  ingenious  hunter.  These  birds  are 
vezy  lively  and  active,  being  almost  con- 
tinually ill  motion,  sporting  and  frolicking 
in  the  air,  in  all  directions,  and  assuming 
a  variety  of  attitudes.  They  run  alon? 
the  ground  very  nimbly,  and  spring  and 
bound  from  spot  to  spot  with  great  agility. 
In  the  month  of  October,  they  are  very 
fat,  and  are  then  said  to  be  excellent  eat- 
ing. Theur  eggs  are  considered  a  great 
delicacy,  and  bring  high  prices  in  the 
London  markets. 

Lai^uerino  ;  the  laying  on  metals  col- 
ored or  tran8i)arent  varnishes,  to  produce 
the  appearance  of  a  different  color  in  the 
metal,  or  to  preserve  it  from  rust  Thus 
laquered  brass  appears  gih,  and  tin  is 
made  yellow.  Sced-lac  is  the  chief  com- 
position for  laquers,  but  turpentine  makes 
a  cheaper  laquer. 

Larboard  ;  a  name  given  by  seamen 
to  the  lefl  side  of  a  ship,  when  the  specta- 
tor's fiice  is  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
head. 

Larhoard-Tack  is  when  a  ship  is  close- 
hauled,  vrith  the  wind  blowing  on  her  lar- 
board side. 
.     Larceitt  is  the  fhiudulent  taking  by  a 
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person  of  the  goods  of  another,  without 
his  consent,  with  the  intent,  on  the  part 
of  the  taker,  to  appropriate  them  to  his 
own  use.  As  to  the  taking,  the  mere  re- 
moving of  the  goods  is  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute the  crime ;  as,  where  the  thief  took 
down  goods  and  put  them  into  a  parcel,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  them  away,  but 
was  detected  and  arrested  before  carrying 
them  away,  this  was  held  to  be  a  sufficient 
taking  to  constitute  larceny.  But,  where 
a  person  only  changed  the  position  of  a 
package  of  cloth,  by  raising  it  on  end,  for 
the  purpose  of  takmg  out  the  cloth  from 
the  bale,  and  was  detected  in  his  purpose 
before  he  had  opened  the  bale,  this  was 
held  not  to  be  a  sufficient  taking  to  amount 
to  this  offence.  The  doctrine,  in  this  re- 
spect, is,  that,  to  make  the  crime  of  larce- 
ny, the  person  committing  it  must  get 
the  article  into  his  possession.  The  intent 
is  a  material  circumstance  ;  for,  if  one 
person  takes  the  goods  of  another  openly, 
before  his  eyes,  though  with  the  design  of 
appropriating  them  to  his  own  use,  it  is 
not  larceny,  but  only  a  trespass:  so,  if 
goods  be  taken  by  neg;ligence  or  mistake, 
it  u  not  larceny ;  as  if  sheep  stray  into 
one's  flock,  and  he  shears  them  by  mis- 
take, as  his  own.  The  necessity  of  an 
intention  to  steal,  in  order  to  constitute 
larceny,  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a 
servant's  assisting  some  thieves  to  steal 
his  master's  goods,  with  the  consent  of  his 
master,  merely  that  the  thieves,  who  had 
previously  formed  the  design  of  commit- 
ting the  theft,  might  be  detected:  it  was 
held  not  larceny  on  the  part  of  tlie  ser- 
vant, but  it  was  held  to  be  so  on  the  part 
of  the  others,  though  it  was  objected,  in 
their  behalf,  that  the  taking  was  not 
against  the  consent  of  the  master,  it  being 
essential  to  larceny,  that  it  should  be  com- 
mitted against  the  owner's  consent;  but 
the  court  held  it  to  come  under. this  de- 
scription of  crime,  for  tlie  thieves  had  pre- 
viously formed  the  desi^  of  stealing  the 
goods,  and  the  master  did  not  consent  to 
their  appropriating  them  to  their  own  use, 
but  only  to  their  proceeding  so  far  that 
they  might  be  detected  and  convicted  of 
the  crime.  If  a  person  has  property  in 
goods,  and  a  right  to  the  possession  of 
tnem,  he  cannot,  in  genera^  commit  the 
crime  of  larceny  in  taking  them ;  but,  if 
he  only  has  the  custody  of  them,  and  no 
property  in  them,  he  may  steal  them. 
Thus,  if  a  bailee  or  lessee  of  chattels  ap- 
propriates them  to  his  own  use,  it  is  not,  in 
general,  larceny.  Yet  it  has  been  held 
that,  when  a  common  carrier,  having 
charge  of  a  package  or  box  of  goods, 


opens  it,  and  takes  out  a  part  of  the  goods, 
with  the  intent  to  steal  them,  this  is  theft. 
But  the  common  law  makes  a  veiy  subtile 
distinction  in  this  respect;  for,  though 
breaking  the  package,  and  taking  a  part, 
with  the  design  of  appropriating  the  arti- 
cles, is  theft,  yet  selling  the  whole  package 
entire  has  been  held  not  to  be  so,  but  only 
the  violation  of  a  trust  The  cases  when? 
a  chattel  is  taken  by  a  person  to  whom  it 
has  been  intrusted,  and  who  converts  it  to 
his  own  use,  present  very  nice  discrimina- 
tions of  larceny  from  mere  breaches  of 
trust,  in  regard  to  which  the  distinction  is 
made  by  various  circumstances.  If  the 
person  gets  possession  of  the  goods  under 
a  &lse  pretence,  with  the  design  of  stealing 
them,  yet,  if  they  come  into  his  possession 
on  a  contract  or  trust,  it  has  been  held,  in 
many  cases,  not  to  be  a  larceny ;  as,  where 
a  horse  was  bargained  for  at  a  fair,  and 
the  purchaser  rode  him  oft*,  saying  he 
would  return  directly  and  pay  the  pur- 
chase money,  but  did  not  come  back  at 
all,  having  intended  to  swindle  the  vender, 
it  WBs  held  not  to  be  tlieft  I^  however, 
the  purpose  for  which  the  article  >vas  in- 
trusted to  another  is  accomplished,  and  he 
afterwards  converts  it  to  his  own  use,  with 
the  intention  of  stealing  it,  this  is  larceny; 
as,  where  a  horse  was  let  to  go  to  a  certain 
place  and  bac!c,  and  the  hirer,  having  gone 
and  returned,  then  sold  tlie  horse,  it  wa^ 
held  to  be  thefl,  for  the  particular  pur- 
pose for  which  tlie  horse  hsid  been  intrust- 
ed to  him,  had  been  served.  And  tlie 
courts  generally  lean  towards  constru- 
ing the  offence  to  be  a  larceny,  and  not 
merely  a  trespass,  where  the  party  gain^ 
possession  by  some  false  preteiKe,  nitli 
the  original  uitent  to  steal ;  and  ^vith  good 
reason,  since  it  is  adding  a  breach  of  trust 
to  the  crime  of  larceny.  If  the  ornier 
does  not  part  with  the  possession  of  tlie 
goods,  though  the  person,  intending  to 
steal  them,  contrives  to  bring  them  within 
his  reach  by  some  false  pretence,  tliis 
raises  no  doubt  of  its  beinc  a  larceny ;  as, 
where  one  sent  to  a  hosiers  for  a  quantity 
of  stockings,  under  pretence  of  wishing  to 
purchase  some,  and  ha\ing  selected  a  part 
out  of  a  parcel  brought  by  a  servant, 
which  he  pretended  he  was  going  to  pur- 
chase, under  some  pretence,  sent  the 
servant  away,  and  then  decamped  with 
the  whole  parcel,  it  was  held  to  oe  larce- 
ny, for  the  owner  had  never  intrusted  him 
with  the  parcel,  or  consented  to  part  with 
the  possession.  Tlie  same  constnictiou 
was  put  upon  the  case,  when  a  ser\'aiit 
was  sent  with  some  goods  to  a  certain 
person,  and  another,  pretending  to  be  tbo 
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person  to  whom  they  were  sent,  received 
them,  with  the  intent  of  stealing  them. 
The  casei  of  ring-dropping  are  instances 
of  it;  such  getting  possession  of  money  or 
goods  by  fii&c  pretences,  being  held  to  be 
larceny,  though  the  ^oods  come  into  the 
'l)osseaBton  of  the  thief  by  consent  of  the 
owner ;  that  is,  when  a  person,  in  compa- 
ny with  another,  pretends  to  find  a  ring, 
which  was  previously  dropped  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  companion,  being  impos- 
ed upon,  proposes  to  share  in  we  good 
fortune,  to  which  the  finder  consents ;  but, 
not  having  money,  proposes  to  his  com- 
panion to  take  the  ring,  eiviug  cash,  a 
watch,  or  something  of  half  the  supposed 
value  of  the  rin^,  as  a  pledge,  until  he  can 
dispose  of  the  nng,  when  its  value  is  to  be 
equally  divided.  The  transfer  having 
been  made,  the  swindler  goes  off  with  the 
article  that  he  has  receiv^,  and  his  com- 
panion finds  the  ring  is  of  litde  value. 
This  is  held  to  be  larceny.  As  to  the 
kinds  of  things,  the  taking  of  which  is  lar- 
ceny, they  must,  accordmg  to  the  com- 
mon law,  be  personal  property,  it  being 
a  maxim  that,  though  real  estate  may  be 
treqtassed  upon,  it  cannot  be  stolen ;  and 
so  fixtures,  and  whatever  is  a  part  of  the 
realb/,  as  it  is  called,  could  not  be  subjects 
of  larceny.  Thus  it  was  held  that  a 
standing  tree,  fruit  upon  the  tree,  ore  in  a 
mine,  a  fence,  lead,  brass,  or  other  metal, 
attached  to  a  building,  a  copper  boiler 
set  in  bricks,  and  whatever  else  would  pass 
by  a  conveyance  of  an  estate,  was  not  a 
subject  of  larceny,  and  the  taking  of  such 
things  was  only  a  trespass  on  the  real  es- 
tate. But  this  distinction  is  mosdy  abol- 
ished by  statutes,  for  which  there  was  the 
stronger  reason,  as  many  of  these  things 
were  such  as  were  peculiarly  exposed  to 
be  stolen.  So,  again,  by  the  common  law, 
the  feloniously  taking  of  written  instru- 
ments, they  not  being  considered  as  prop- 
erty, but  merely  as  evidence  of  contracts, 
was  held  not  to  be  larceny ;  but  this  doc- 
trine has  been  partially  abrogated  by  stat- 
utes, and  the  felonious  taking  of  bonds, 
bills  of  exchange,  &c.,  is  larceny,  both  in 
England  and  the  U.  States.  As  to  animals, 
birds,  &c.,  the  felonious  taking  of  domes- 
ticated ones  is  felony ;  but  it  is  not  so  with 
those  esteemed  to  be  of  a  wild  nature,  as 
bears,  foxes,  &c.,  although  they  may  be- 
long to,  or  have  been  purchased  by  some 
individual,  unless  they  are  tamed,  or  are 
in  the  possession  and  under  the  control  of 
some  one.  The  felonious  taking  of  a  hive 
of  bees  is  held  to  be  larceny,  unless  it  be 
a  wild  hive  in  tiie  forest,  the  taking  of  which 
js  held,  in  Pennsylvania,  not  to  be  larceny. 


Nothing  can  be  stolen  which  is  not  a  sub- 
ject of  property;  but  the  crime  of  lar- 
ceny is  not  confined  to  the  depriving  of 
the  owner  of  the  possession  of  the  article. 
It  is  sufiicicnt  to  constitute  the  ofiTence,  to 
take  the  article  fitim  the  possession  of  one 
having  only  a  special  property,  as  a  carrier 
or  other  bailee ;  and  it  is  a  suffibient  alle-* 
gatioQ  of  the  ownership,  in  the  indict- 
ment, to  state  that  the  article  belonged  to 
such  person  having  a  special  property.  In 
regard  to  shrouds  and  coffins  of  lead,  or 
other  materials  of  value,  the  question  of 
ownership  has  heretofore  been  made,  and 
tliey  are  held  to  belong  to  the  heirs,  exec- 
utors or  legatees  of  the  person  deceased, 
and  it  may  be  so  alleged  in  the  indictment 
Larceny  was  formerly  divided,  in  England^ 
into  two  kinds,  grand  and  peUy ;  the  for- 
mer being  the  stealing  of  an  article  over 
the  value  of  one  shilling,  the  latter,  that  of 
an  article  not  over  that  value.  The  same 
division  of  the  kinds  of  the  offence,  ac- 
cording^ to  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen,  is 
made  m  some  of  the  U.  States.  But  this 
distinction  is  abolished  in  England  by  a 
statute  of  7  and  8  Georae  IV.  In  Eng- 
land, the  punishment  for  grand  larceny 
was  death ;  but,  most  finequently,  of  late 
years,  it  has  been  commuted  for  transport- 
ation; and,  now,  the  punishment  of  all 
ample  larceny,  of  whatever  value,  is,  by 
the  statute  above-mentioned,  imprisonment 
or  transportation.  In  the  U.  States,  the 
punishment  is  usually  imprisonment  in  the 
common  jail,  or  penitentiary,  for  a  lon|;er 
or  shorter  period,  whipping  and  brandjing 
being  now  mostly^  but  not  universallv, 
abolnhed.  Great  discretion  is  necessarily 
left  with  the  court,  in  regard  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  this  ofifence.  Some  species  of 
larceny,  as  from  the  person,  aref  more  se- 
verely punished  than  others,  by  the  Eng- 
lish law ;  and  a  larceny  committed  in  a 
dwelhng-house,  by  night,  is  generally  con- 
sidered an  aggravated  erime,  and  is  pun- 
ished accordingly.  A  severer  punish- 
ment is  awarded,  both  in  England  and  the 
U.  States,  on  a  second  or  third  convicdon 
of  the  same  offender. 

Larch  (larxx) ;  a  genus  of  plants,  in- 
cluded, by  many  able  botanists,  together 
with  the  spruces,  under  pinus;  and,  in- 
deed, there  seems  to  be  no  essential  dififer- 
ence  in  the  parts  of  fructification;  the 
leaves,  however,  are  in  separate  sheaths, 
and  dififer  from  those  both  of  pines  and 
spruces,  in  being  fasciculate  and  decidu- 
oua  The  American  larch,  or  hackma- 
tack, is  a  noble  tree,  with  a  straight  trunks 
oflen  rising  to  the  height  of  100  feet,  and 
giving  out  numerous  slender  branches^ 
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It  is  a  native  of  Canada,  the  northern 
parts  of  the  U.  States,  and  the  higher 
region  of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 
Its  southern  limit  along  the  sea-coast 
may  be  placed  at  about  latitude  41^; 
but  it  is  not  very  abundant  even  in 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine. 
'In  Canada,  according  to  Michaux,  it  con- 
stitutes extensive  masses  of  forest  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  Saguenai  and  about 
lake  Mistaesins ;  and  it  was  observed,  by 
major  Long,  as  far  westward  as  lake 
Wmnipeg.  The  wood,  though  heavy,  is 
very  highly  valued,  being  remarkably 
strong  and  durable,  and  rar  superior  to 
that  of  any  pine  or  spruce.  In  Maine,  it  is 
always  used  for  the  knees  of  vessels,  when 
it  can  be  procured.  The  European  larch, 
a  tree  venr  similar  in  stature  and  appear- 
ance, but  having  cones  of  double  the  size, 
is  found  throughout  Siberia,  and  in  most 
of  the  northern  and  moimtainous  parts  of 
Europe.  It  is,  however,  entirely  ^vantins 
in  Endand  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  wood 
is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  is 
exceedingly  durable.  An  instance  is  re- 
corded of  a  vessel  built  of  C3rpress  and 
larch,  which  must  have  remained  under 
water  for  a  thousand  years,  and  the  timber 
of  which  had  become  so  hard  as  to  resist, 
entirely,  the  tools  of  the  workmen.  It  is 
much  used,  in  naval  architecture,  for 
masts  and  the  frame-woik  of  vessels,  being 
capable  of  sustaining  much  mater  pres- 
sure even  than  oak ;  and,  in  Switzenand, 
entire  houses  have  been  constructed  of  it, 
which,  however,  have  the  disadvantage 
of  becoming  brown,  or  even  black,  with 
age.  It  affords  excellent  staves  for  casks, 
capable  of  holding  spuituous  liquor.  The 
article  of  commerce  called  Venice  twrpenr 
Une  is  obtained  from  this  tree;  and  a 
single  individual  will  yield  seven  or  el^ht 
pounds,  annually,  for  40  or  50  years.  The 
wood,  however,  is  injured  by  the  process. 
The  celebrated  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the 
largest  and  most  majestic  of  the  comferm 
of  the  eastern  continent,  is  also  a  species 
of  larch.  Besides  mount  Lebanon,  where 
the  few  remaining  stocks  are  preserve 
with  reliffious  veneration,  it  inhaoits  Sibe- 
ria and  Uie  Himmalaya  mountains.  The 
cones  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the 
preceding  species.  The  wood  is  said  to 
be  soft,  and  of  very  little  value. 

Larcher,  Peter  Henry,  an  eminent 
French  scholar  and  translator,  was  bom 
at  Dijon,  October  12,  173G.  He  was  an 
intense  student  of  Greek  literature,  and  an 
assiduous  collector  of  eariv  editions.  His 
first  translation  ^-as  the  Electra  of  Eurip- 
ides, which  attracted  little  attention  ;  but 


he  became  a  contributor  to  several  literary 
journals,  and  translated  from  the  English 
the  Martinus  ScribUrus,  fix>m  Pope*s  Mis- 
cellanies, and  Mr  John  Pringle's  Observa- 
tions on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army.  He 
also  wrote  notes  to  the  French  version  of  ^ 
Hudibras.  He  followed  with  a  translation* 
of  the  Greek  romance  of  Chereas  anti 
Callirhoe,  which  was  reprinted  in  the 
BihliothAque  des  Romans.  In  1767,  a  dif- 
ference took  place  between  him  and  Vol- 
taire, on  whose  Philosophy  of  History  he 
published  remarks,  under  the  title  of  a 
Supplement ;  to  which  the  latter  replied 
in  his  well  known  Di/ense  de  mon  Onde, 
Larcher  rejoined  in  a  Riponse  h  la  De- 
fense de  mon  Oncle,  with  which  the  con- 
troversy ceased  on  his  part ;  but  not  so  the 
merciless  wit  of  his  opponent  He  soon 
after  undertook  a  translation  of  Herodo- 
tus, and,  in  1774,  published  his  learned 
Mimoire  sur  VenuSy  to  which  the  acade- 
my of  inscriptions  awarded  their  prize. 
His  translation  of  Xenophon  led  to  bis 
being  elected  into  that  academy.  His 
Her^otus  was  published  in  1786,  of 
which  a  new  and  very  improved  edition 
appeared  in  1802.  He  was  subsequently 
received  into  the  institute,  and  finally  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Greek  in  the  impe- 
rial university,  but  was  too  i^d  for  active 
services.  He  died  December  22,  1812, 
and  was  regretted  as  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  amiable  man. 

Lard  ;  the  fiit  of  swine,  which  differs 
in  its  situation  from  that  of  almost  every 
other  quadruped,  as  it  covers  the  animal 
all  over,  and  forms  a  thick,  distinct  and 
continued  layer  betwixt  the  flesh  and  the 
skin,  somewhat  like  the  blubber  in  whales, 
applicable  to  various  purposes^  both  culi- 
nary and  medicinal,  and  particularly  to 
the  composition  of  ointments.  The  usual 
mode  01  preparation  is,  to  melt  it  in  a  iar 
placed  in  a  kettle  of  water,  and  in  this 
stata  to  boil  it,  and  run  it  into  bladders 
that  have  been  cleaned  with  great  care. 
The  smaller  the  bladders  are,  the  better 
the  lard  will  keep.  The  fet  which  ad- 
heres to  the  parts  connected  with  the  in- 
testines, differs  from  common  lard,  and  is 
preferable  for  the  greasing  of  carriage 
wheels. 

Lardzver,  Nathaniel ;  a  learned  divine, 
bom,  1684,  at  Hawkhurst,  in  Kent  At 
the  age  of  16,  he  was  sent  to  the  university 
of  Utrecht,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Ley- 
den.  He  returned  to  England  in  17&, 
and  commenced  a  preacher  about  the  age 
of  25.  In  1713,  he  went  to  reside  in  the 
lainily  of  lady  Treby,  as  domestic  chap- 
lain, and  tutor  to  her  son,  whom  he  after- 
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^w^ards  accompanied  on  a  tour  through 
part  of  France  and  the  Netherlands.  In 
1^23,  he  was  engaged,  in  conjunction 
with  other  ministers,  in  carrying  on  a 
course  of  lectures  at  a  chapel  m  the  Old 
Jewry,  London.  In  1727,  he  published,  in 
2  vols.,  8vo,  the  first  part  of  tne  Credibili- 
ty of  the  Go«)el  History  :  the  12th  part 
appeared  in  1755,  and  was  followed  by 
three  supplementary  volumes,  comprising 
a  history  of  the  aposdes  and  evangelists, 
with  observations  on  the  New  Testament. 
The  university  of  Aberdeen,  in  1745,  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  retired  to 
Hawkhurst,  where  he  died,  July  24, 1768, 
at  the  age  of  84.  Besides  his  principal 
work,  he  was  the  author  of  Jewish  and 
Heathen  Testimonies  to  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion  (1764r-^,4  vols.,  4to)  ; 
the  History  of  the  Heretics  of  the  two 
first  Centuries  (4to.,  17801 ;  a  Vindication 
of  three  of  our  Savior's  Miracles,  and 
other  theological  compositions.  A  col- 
lective edition  of  his  works,  with  his  life, 
by  doctor  Kippis,  was  published  in  1788 
(11  vols.,  8vo.). 

Lares  {famHares)  were  the  domestic 
and  laimhr  tutelary  gods  among  the  Ro- 
mans. TTiey  were  images  of  wood,  stone 
and  metal,  and  generally  stood  upon  the 
hearth  in  a  kind  of  shrine  (Unwivmy  The 
higher  classes  had  them  also  in  then-  bed- 
chambers or  private  lararia  (domestic 
chapels).  On  important  occasions,  a 
young  pig,  a  lamb,  or  a  calf,  was  sacrific- 
ed to  them.  From  these  domestic  lares 
must  be  distin^ished  those  which  were 
publicly  worshipped  by  the  whole  state, 
by  a  city  or  class  of  men.  Silvanus  was 
the  general  lar  of  the  peasants,  and  Mare 
of  the  soldiery.  The  public  lares  were 
twin  sous  of  Mercury  and  the  nymph 
Lara.  At  Rome,  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
a  festival  was  solemnized  in  honor  of 
them,  and  of  the  reigning  emperor,  who 
was  considered  a  public  lar.  (See  Pe- 
nates.) 

Larissa,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  on  the 
Peneus,  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for 
its  bull-fights,  which  were  conducted  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  are  at  present  in 
Madrid,  was  the  rendezvous  place  gf  Ju- 
lius Caesar's  army  before  the  battie  of 
Pharsalia.  It  is  now  the  largest,  richest 
and  most  populous  city  in  Thessaly,  and 
the  seat  ot  a  Greek  archbishopric,  with 
4000  houses,  and  25,000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  about  one  fourth  are  Greeks.  It 
has  houses  for  dyeing  yam,  manufactories 
of  morocco  leather,  considerable  com- 
merce, and  some  attention  is  paid  to  the 


cultivation  of  the  vine.  It  was  the  head- 
quarters and  centre  of  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  Turks  against  the  Greeks, 
from  the  time  of  Ali  Pacha,  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  power  in  Larissa.  From 
this  city  also,  Kourschid  Pacha,  and  all 
the  other  seraskiers  who  succeeded  him, 
commenced  their  campaigns  against  Li- 
vadia  and  Epinis. 

Larive,  J.  Mauduit  de ;  bom  in  1749,  at 
La  Rochelle;  one  of  the  most  distifaguishcd 
tragic  actors  of  France,  after  Lekain  and 
Talma.  Having  made  his  dibxU  in  Lyons, 
he  appeared  in  Paris,  in  1771.  He  was 
particularly  distinguished  in  heroic  parts. 
During  the  reign  of  terror,  he  was  arrest- 
ed, and  saved  only  by  a  secretary  of  the 
committee  of  public  safety,  who  destroyed 
the  proofs  against  him  and  the  other  ac- 
tors. Before  new  documents  could  be 
collected,  Robespierre  was  overthrown. 
Geofiroy's  critiques,  and  Talma's  rising 
fame,  induced  him  to  leave  the  stage 
rather  early.  He  bought  a  country-seat 
in  the  valley  of  Montmorency,  and  was 
elected  mayor  of  the  place.  In  1806,  he 
went,  for  a  short  time,  to  the  court  of  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte,  then  king  of  Naples,  to 
establish  a  French  theatre  in  his  capital. 
In  1816|  he  appeared  once  more  in  the 
part  of  Tancr^de,  though  67  years  old, 
for  a  charitable  purpose,  with  great  suc- 
cess. Larive  died  m  1822.  Ofhis  seve-  < 
ral  works,  the  most  important  is  his  Cours 
de  Dklamation  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1804— 
1810). 

Lark  [alauda],  In  this  genus  of  birds, 
the  bill  is  straight,  slender,  bending  a  littie 
towards  the  end,  and  sharp-pointed  ;  the 
nostrils  are  covered  with  feathers,  and  the 
tongue  bifid.  The  toes  are  free,  the  hinder 
one  thickest,  and  nearly  equal  to  the  outer. 
There  are  several  species  which  deserve 
notice.  The  sky-lark  (^.  arveniis),  which 
is  the  most  harmonious  of  this  niusical 
family,  is  almost  universally  diffusccl 
throughout  Europe,  is  every  where  ex- 
tremely prolific,  and  sought  for.  These 
birds  are  easily  tamed,  and  become  so 
familiar  as  to  eat  from  the  hand.  The 
sky-lark  commences  his  song  early  in  the 
spring,  and  continues  it  during  the  whole 
summer,  and  is  one  of  those  few  birds 
that  chant  whilst  on  the  wing.  When  it 
first  rises  from  the  earth,  its  notes  are  fee- 
ble and  interrupted  ;  as  it  ascends,  how- 
ever, they  gradually  swell  to  their  full 
tone,  and,  long  afler  the  bird  has  r^ched 
a  height  where  it  is  lost  to  the  eye,  it  still 
continues  to  charm  the  ear  with  its  melo- 
dy. It  mounts  almost  perpendiculariy, 
and  by  successive  springs)  and  descends 
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in  an  oblique  direction,  unless  threatened 
with  danger,  when  it  drops  like  a  stone. 
The  fenme  forms  her  nest  on  the  ground, 
generally  between  two  clods  of  earth,  and 
Snes  it  with  dry  grass.  She  lays  four  or 
five  eggs,  which  are  hatched  Li  about  a 
fortnight,  and  she  generally  produces  two 
broods  in  the  year.  In  the  autumn,  when 
these  birds  assemble  in  flocks,  they  are 
talcen  ii4  vast  numbers.  Pennant  states 
that  as  many  as  4000  dozen  have  been 
caught  near  Dunstable  alone.  The  wood- 
hurk  {Jl.  arhorea)  is  distinguished  by 
its  small  size  and  less  distinct  colors.  It 
18  generally  found  near  the  borders  of 
woods,  perches  on  trees,  and  sings  during 
the  night,  so  as  sometimes  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  nightingale.  When  kept  in  a  cage, 
near  one  of  the  latter  birds,  it  often  strives 
to  excel  it,  and,  if  not  speedily  removed, 
vnll  fall  a  victim  to  emulation.  The  fe- 
male lays  five  eggs,  of  a  dusky  color,  in- 
terspersed with  deep  brown  spots,  and, 
tike  the  former  species,  raises  two  broods 
in  the  year.  There  is  but  one  true  laik, 
the  shore-laik  (•/?.  alpestri8\  found  in  the 
U.  States,  and  this  is  also  an  inhabitant  of 
Europe,  though  it  is  much  more  common, 
and  migrates  farther  south,  in  America. 
It  is  of  a  reddish  drab  color,  witR  a  whit- 
ish tint  beneath  ;  a  broad  patch  on  the 
breast  and  under  each  eye,  as  well  as  the 
lateral  tail  feathers  black.  The  brown 
lark  of  Wilson  properly  belongs  to  the 
genus  antkua.  This  bird,  however,  pos- 
sesses many  of  the  habits  of  the  lark,  as 
that  of  Bulging  when  rising  on  the  wing, 
seldom  perching  on  trees,  building  on  the 
ground,  &c.  The  brown  lark  is  also  an 
inhabitant  of  both  continents,  but  is  found 
only  during  the  winter  in  the  U.  States. 
It  is  of  a  pale  rufous  color  beneath,  witli 
the  breast  spotted  with  black ;  tail  feathers 
blackish,  the  outer  half  white  ;  the  sec- 
ond, white  at  tip,  It  is  usually  found  in 
open  fields,  cultivated  grounds,  &c.,  near 
the  water,  and  feeds  exclusively  on  insects. 
The  meadow-lark,  whith  Wilson  classed 
with  the  akmda,  does  not  belong  to  this 
genus,  being  a  stumuSf  or  rather  a  stumd- 
te*  (Viell),  a  genus  somewhat  allied  to 
alattda.    (See  Mead<no-Lark.) 

Larkspur  (delphiniw7i)  ;   a  genus  of 

Elants,  allied  to  the  ranunculus  and  colum- 
ine,  distinguished  bv  its  petaloid  calyx, 
the  superior  leaflet  of  which  terminates  in 
a  long  spur.  The  stem  is  herbaceous, 
bearing  alternate  leaves,  which  are  usually 
very  much  divided  ;  and  the  flowers  are 
disposed  in  terminal  racemes.  Some  of 
the  species  are  common  in  our  gardens, 
where  they  are  cultivated  for  the  beauty 


and  brilliant  colors  of  their  flowers,  the 
prevailing  tint  of  which  is  blue.  Fifly  spe- 
cies are  known,  all  belonging  to  thenoith- 
erh  hemisphere,  and  most  of  them  to  the 
regions  around  the  Mediterranean  and 
Bkick  seas.  Five  only  inhabit  North 
America. 

LAROcHE-jAcqusLiif.  (See  Raeke-Jac- 
qudifif  and  La  Vendie.^ 

La  Roblana,  marquis.    (See  Rmnamu) 

Larret,  Dominique  Jean,  baron  de» 
commandant  of  the  legion  of  honor,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  of 
France,  was  bom  in  1706,  at  Beaudeau, 
near  Bagneres,  department  of  the  Upper- 
Pyrenees,  studied  at  Paris,  under  Saba- 
tier.  Larrey  flrst  introduced,  in  1793,  the 
amlndcmces  voktntes  (flying  hospitals)  into 
the  French  army,  and  accompanied,  in 
1798,  the  Egyptian  expedition,  where  he 
did  great  service.  Li  all  the  other  cam- 
paigns of  Napoleon,  Larrey  gave  proofs 
of  his  great  zeal,  courage  and  sagacity. 
Afler  the  battle  of  Wagram,  he  was  made 
a  baron.  During  the  passage  of  the 
Berezina,  he  perfl>rmed  a  dangerous  ope- 
ration on  the  general  Zajonczek,  then  JBO 
years  old,  afterwards  viceroy  of  Poland. 
In  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Larrey  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  He  pub- 
lished his  important  observations  on  E^ypt 
and  Syria,  in  180!^,  in  his  Relalion  hxsio- 
rique  k  chirurgicaU  de  VExpicHlion  de  VAr^ 
TrUe  d*Orient  en  I^ypte  et  Syrie.  Previ- 
ous to  this  had  appeared  his  M^moirc  sur 
Us  JtmpvJtaiions  dea  Membres  h  la  Suite  dts 
Coups  de  F)ru,  itayi  despltaieurs  Ohserva-- 
tions  (1797;  new  edition,  1808);  also 
Mhnoire  de  Chirurgie  militaire  et  Cftm- 
pagne  (3  vols.  1811,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Hall).  He  contribut- 
ed several  articles  to  the  Dictionnaire  des 
Sciences  M6dicales.  Napoleon  bequeathed 
to  Larrey  a  le^cy  of  100,000  francs,  and 
calls  him,  in  his  testament,  the  most  virtu- 
ous man  that  he  ever  knew.  Larrey  was 
much  beloved  by  the  soldiers,  as  they 
showed  in  times  of  difliculty. 

Larta.    (See  ^^rto.^ 

Larv£  ;  a  nan^e  given  to  evil  spirils 
and  apparitions,  which,  according  to  the 
notions  of  the  Romans,  issued  from  their 

Saves  in  the  night,  and  came  to  terrify 
e  world.  The  word  properly  signi- 
fies a  mask,  whose  horrid  and  uncouth 
appearance  serves  to  frighten  children. 
(See  Ijemures.) 

Lascaris  ;  the  name  of  two  noble 
Greeks  of  the  fifteenth  century,  descend- 
ants of  tlie  imperial  family,  and  both  na- 
tives of  Constantinople,  who,  on  the  tak- 
ing of  that  capital  by  the  Turks,  in  1453, 
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fled  to  Italy.  Con»tantine,  the  elder,  set- 
tled first  at  Milon,  where  he  was  received 
into  the  grand-duke's  household,  as  tutor 
to  his  douffhter.  He  afterwards  visited 
Rome  and  Naples,  in  which  latter  city  he 
opened  a  school  of  eloquence,  and,  finally, 
took  tip  his  abode  at  Messina,  whither  the 
fame  of  his^  literary  attainments,  especial- 
ly in  the  Greek  language,  attracted  many 
distinguished  disciples,  and,  among  oth- 
ers, the  celebrated  Pietro  Berabo,  after- 
wards known  as  the  cardinal  of  that 
name.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Greek 
Clrammar,  and  of  some  other  works  in 
that  language  and  in  Latin,  which  were 
first  printed  at  Milan,  in  1476,  and  again 
at  Venice,  in  1495,  at  the  Aldine  press. 
He  died  about  the  close  of  the  century. — 
John,  the  younger  of  the  two,  sumamed 
Rhyndacenu^,  took  up  his  residence  at 
Padua,  under  the  protection  of  Lorenzo 
<le'  Medici,  who  distinguished  him  by  hjs 
favor,  and  despatched  him  into  Grreece,  to 
purchase  valuable  manuscripts.  The  sul- 
tan's orders  gained  him  access  to  the  li- 
braries, so  that  he  accomplished  his  mis- 
Hion  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  em- 
ployer, and  enriched  the  Florentine  col- 
lection with  the  fruits  of  his  researches. 
In  1494,  he  quitted  Italy,  and  entered  the 
service  of  Louis  XII  of  France,  who  made 
him  his  envoy  to  the  Venetian  senate ; 
but,  on  the  elevation  of  John  de*  Medici 
to  the  popedom,  by  the  title  of  Leo  X, 
Lasraris  went  to  ftome,  at  the  invitation 
of  that  pontiff,  and,  on  the  foundation  of 
his  Greek  college  there,  was  appointed  its 
first  principal,  and  superintendent  of  the 
Greek  press. '  To  proniote  the  ends  of 
this  institution,  of  which  the  ascertaining 
and  preserving  the  true  pronunciation  of 
the  Greek  language  was  one  of  the  chief^ 
Laacaris  made  a  second  journey  into 
Greece,  and  brought  back  with  him  some 
youths  of  good  families,  who  were  to 
communicate  and  to  receive  instruction. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  divided  be- 
tween Paris,  where  he  assisted  Francis  I 
in  forming  the  royal  library,  and  Rome, 
in  which  mtter  city  he  died  of  the  ^ut,  at  ' 
the  age  of  90,  in  1535.  He  publielieda 
translation  of  Polybius  and  or  the  Argo- 
nautics  of  Apollonius,  together  with  a 
Greek  Anthology  (1494,  folio) ;  annota- 
tions on  the  woncs  of  Sophocles  and  Ho^ 
mer ;  four  of  the  plays  of  Euripides ;  and 
a  collection  of  epigrams  and  apophthegms,, 
in  Greek  and  Latin  (Paris,  4to.,  1527). 

Lascars  ;  native  Indian  sailors,  many  ^ 
of  whom  are  in  the  service  of  the  East  * 
India  company. 

Las  Casas.   (See  Casas.)  ' 
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Las  Cases,  Emanuel  Auffuste  Dieu- 
donn^,  count  of^  marquis  de  m  Caussade, 
the  author  of  the  well  known  Mhwritd 
de  SmnU  H&hte,  and  distinguished  for 
his  faithful  attachment  to  Napoleon,  was 
bom  1763,  in  the  castle  Las  Cases,  near 
Sor^ze,  in  Languedoc,  of  an  ancient 
Spanish  family,  to  which  the  celebrated 
Bartholomew  Las  Casas  (q.  v.)  belonged,  i 
He  received  his  eariy  education  from  the 
priests  of  the  oratory  at  Venddme,  and  af- 
terwards joined  the  military  school  at  Par- 
is, which  he  left  to  enter  the  navy.  He 
was  present  at  the  smge  of  Gibraltar ;  and, 
Oct  fiO,  l7SSi,  he  was  m  the  sea-fight  ofiTthe 
cape  of  Cadiz.  After  the  peace,  he  visit- 
ed America,  Africa,  the  Isle  of  France  and 
the  Indies,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  ex- 
perience. He  then  passed  his  examination 
in  a  very  honorable  manner,  and  obtained 
the  place  of  lieutenant  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution,  he  remained  attach- 
ed to  the  court  party ;  emigrated,  in  1791, 
to  Worms,  and  resided  alternately  at  Cob- 
lentz  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  the 
French  princes  were  surrounded  by  a 
brilliant  train  of  followers  ;  served  as  a 
member  of  the  marine,  in  the  campaign 
of  1792,  under  the  duke  of  Brunswick ; 
and,  after  its  unhappy  termination,  went  to 
England,  destitute  of  every  thin^.  In 
these  circumstances,  he  supported  himself  « 
by  giving  lessons  in  any  branch  of  knowl- 
edge in  which  he  could  find  pupils.  Af- 
ter having  been  engaged  in  the  fruitless 
expedition  to  Vendie,  and  the  affiiir  of 
Qaiberon,  where  he  escaped  almost  mirac- 
ulously, he  issued  tlie  prospectus  of  his 
Historical  Atlas,  which  met  with  great 
encouragement,  and  was  very- profitable 
He  gladly  seized  on  an  opportunity  to 
return  to  France,  when  Bonaparte  invited 
back  the  emigrants.  He  lived  in  Paris,  Ih 
a  retired  manner,  occupied  in  writing  and 
in  bookselling.  His  principal  work  was 
his  Historical  AtlaS)  which  appeared  in 
1804,  and  met  with  greaftuccess  (another 
edition,  1830).  He  published  it  under  th^ 
name  of  Le  Sage,  and  while  thus  occupied 
enjoyed  several  years  of  tranquillity.  But 
his  ardent  spirit  was  kindled  with  admira- 
tion of  the  emperor,  and  he  became  de- 
sirous to  attach  himself  to  him.  The  at- 
tack on  Flushing,  by  the  English,  in  1809, 
mive  him-  an  opportunity  to  act  Napo- 
leon appointed  bim  chamberlain  and  mas- 
ter of  requests  in  the  council  of  state. 
When  Holland  was  united  to  France^Na- 
poleon  sent  him  to  that  country  to  direct 
all  matters  connected  with  the  marine. 
In  1811,  he  was  emplojred  to  liquidate  the 
public  d^bt  of  the  Illyrian  provinces.   H« 
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was  afterwards  appointed  to  visit  half  of 
the  French  depaitments,  to  examine  the 
poor-houaes,  prisons,  hospitals,  &c^  &c. 
This  duty  was  finished  just  at  the  time  of 
Napoleon's  return  from  Russia.  A  nu- 
merous national  guard  having  been  raised, 
on  account  of  the  entrance  of  the  allies 
into  France,  Las  Cases  entered  the  10th 
legion,  which  he  commanded  in  the  ab- 
sence of  its  chief.  The  abdication  of  Na- 
poleon and  the  restoration  of  Louis  fol- 
lowed. Las  Cases  now  went  to  England, 
in  order  to  avoid  being  a  witness  to  the 
course  of  affaiis  at  P||ris,  and  after  his 
retuni  lived  in  retirement  After  Napo- 
leon's return  from  Elba,  he  was  appointed 
counsellor  of  state  and  president  of  the 
commisaon  of  requests.  But  when  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  made  Napoleon's  sec- 
ond abdication  necessary,  Lais  Cases  beg- 
ged to  be  permitted  to  follow  hioL  Sep- 
arated from  his  family,  and  accompanied 
only  by  his  oldest  son,  he  voluntarily 
shared  die  &te  of  the  exile  with  resigna- 
tion, independence  and  magnani  mity.  He 
remained  until  the  end  of  1616  with  Napo- 
leon at  St  Helena,  and  acted  as  his  secreta- 
ry in  his  preparation  of  the  histoi^  of  his 
own  life.  He  also  instructed  him  in  Eng- 
lish. But  a  letter  to  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
which  he  endeavored  to  send  secretly  to 
£urope,  contrary  to  the  commands  of  the 
Endish  governor,  occasioned  the  removal 
of  mmself  and  his  sou  from  Napoleon 
(Nov.  27, 1816).  After  a  confinement  of 
six  weel^  be  was  sent  to  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  was  detained  in  close  con- 
finement for  eight  months,  afler  which  he 
was  sent  back  to  Europe.  When  he  ar- 
rived in  the  Thames,  his  papers  were 
taken  from  him,  and  he  was  not  permitted 
to  land,  but  was  sent  to  Ostend.  From 
thtoce  he  was  canied  through  the  Neth- 
erlands, and,  in  December,  1817,  he  first 
found  a  secure  and  quiet  residence  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  He  then  resided 
for  a  long  time  in  Belgium,  and  thence  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  lived  retired,  and  ar- 
ranged his  papers  which  he  had  recovered 
from  England.  In  1823  appeared  his 
Memorial  dt  SainU  H&hnt^  in  eight  vol- 
umes. This  journal  disclosed  the  severe 
treatment  wluch  Napoleon  had  received 
from  sir  Hudson  Ix)we,  the  governor. 
Sir  Hudson  having  published  an  insulting 
answer  to  the  count,  in  London,  his  son 
went  to  England,  and  challenged  sir  Hud- 
son, who  procured  the  removal  of  the 
youn^  Las  Cases  from  the  country.  In 
the  eighth  book  of  this  Memorial,  the 
count  relates  his  oym  history  from  Dec 
31, 181^  on  which  day  he  left  St  Helena* 


He  pamts  the  severe  treatment  which  lie 
received  from  the  British  government  in 
strong  colors.  Las  Cases  applied  himself 
with  the  greatest  zeal,  to  accomplish  the 
object,  which,  as  he  himself  sa]^  was  the 
cause  of  his  being  forced  to  leave  St 
Helena.  He  wrote  to  the  empress  Maria 
Louisa,  sent  the  letter  open  to  prince  Met- 
temich,  and  then  applied  to  the  three 
allied  sovereigns,  and  described  to  them 
Napoleon^  puuful  situatioiL  He  also 
addressed  a  letter  to  lord  Bathum,  the 
English  minister,  complaining  of  tho 
treatment  of  Napoleon.  At  the  same 
time,  he  wrote  to  all  the  members  of  Na- 
poleon's family,  and  endeavored  to  obtain 
for  the  ex-emperor  books  and  other  com- 
forts. He  next  applied  to  the  congress 
of  the  sovereigns  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
fiivor  of  the  illustrious  prisoner,  and  pre- 
sented to  them  a  letter  from  Napoleon^ 
mother.  Las  Cases  also  wrote  to  La 
Harpe,the  tutor  of  the  emperor  Alexan> 
der  on  this  subject  To  all  his  requests 
and  memorials  he  received  no  answer. 
He  repeated  his  applications  with  as  litde 
success  at  the  congress  of  Laybach.  At 
this  time  Napoleon  died. — ^The  Manorial 
de  Sodnte  HiUnt  is  rich  in  historical  ma- 
terials, but  cannot  be  considered  as  a  safe 
authority  on  the  subject  of  Napoleon^ 
history,  because  tho  author  enlarged  it, 
afler  it  had  been  for  a  long  time  out  of  his 
bands,  from  memory,  and  adapted  it  to  the 
existing  state  of  thmgs.  From  what  Las 
Cases  says,  it  is  evident  that  Napoleoii 
well  knew  that  the  work  was  written  for 
pubhcation,  and  the  notes  were  taken  in 
his  presence,  and  at  his  request  The 
work  has  been  translated  into  En^iah. 
Napoleon  placed  many  interesting  papers 
in  the  hands  of  Las  Cases,  and,  amonr 
others,  his  will.  Since  the  first  edition  of 
his  Memorial,  Las  Cases  has  published  an 
abridi^raent  A  new  edition  of  his  JlUas 
kisionque^  gMalogiqui,  chnmoUigique  et 
ffiogrofhMptt^   also    appeared    at    Paris, 

Lasct,  Peter,  count  de  ;  a  military  offi- 
cer, bom  in  Ireland,  in  1678.  Afler  tho 
conquest  of  Ireland  by  l^Iliam  lU,  he 
entered  the  French  service.  After  the 
peace  of  Ryswick,  he  entered  into  the 
Austrian  army,  and  served  against  the 
Turits.  He  was  next  employed  by  the 
king  of  Poland,  and  then  by  Peter  the 
Great  of  Russia.  In  1709,  he  was  wound- 
ed at  Pultowa;  and  he  asosted  in  the 
taking  of  Riga,  of  which  he  was  made 
governor.  He  was  made  a  lieutenant- 
general  in  1730.  Catharine  I  appointed 
him  governor  of  Livonia.    He  died  m 
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1751,  having  attained  the.  rank  of  field- 
maiBhal.  'Hie  prince  de  Ligne  published 
a  collection  of  tne  works,  and  a  journal  of 
the  campaigns,  of  marshal  Lasc^. 

L^scr,  Joseph  Francis  Maunce,  count 
de,  son  of  the  foregoing,  was  bom  at  Pe- 
tenburg,  in  1725.  In  1744,  he  entered 
into  the  Austrian  service,  and  made  a 
campa^  in  Italy.  He  gradually  rose  to 
die  rank  of  general,  ailer  having  displayed 
his  military  talents  at  the  battles  of  Lowo- 
aitz,  Breslau  and  Hochkirchen;  and,  in 
17^,  he  penetrated  to  Berlin,  at  die  head 
of  1^000  men  ;  for  which  bold  exploit,  he 
was  made  a  commander  of  the  order  of 
Maria  Theresa,  and,  in  1762,  received  the 
baton  of  marshal.  Under  Joseph  II,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  council  of  war  at 
Vienna,  and  was  the  author  of  the  militaiy 
regulations  adopted  by  that  prince.  He 
was  employed  against  the  Turks  in  1788, 
and  again  after  the  death  of  Laudohn. 
He  died  at  Vienna,  Nov.  30, 1801. 

La  Serna,  Joe6,  viceroy  of  Peru,  at  the 
capitulation  of  the  royalists,  in  1824,  com- 
menced his  career  in  the  Spanish  artilleiy, 
and,  in  1809,  served  at  Saragoasa,  under 
the  celebrated  PaJafox,  in  me  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  Upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  general  Pezueia  to  be  viceroy  of 
Peru,  in  1816,  La  Sema  was  commission- 
ed to  succeed  him  in  Use  command  of  the 
•arm^  of  Upper  Peru.  He  arrived  at  Ari- 
€a  m  September,  1816,  and,  from  that 
time  until  December,  18SM,  was  prominent 
in  the  military  operations  of  the  contend- 
ing parties.  Bred  to  regular  service  in  the 
peninsular  war,  he  had  no  just  idea  of  the 
system  necessary  to  be  followed  in  Amer- 
ica ;  and  therefore,  in  spite  of  his  proficien- 
cy in  tactics,  he  provea  no  mateh  even  for 
the  half-armed  gauehos  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
In  his  first  campaign,  he  advanced  to  Sal- 
ta,  but  was  compelled  to  retire  in  disorder. 
Finding  his  boasted  plans  of  conductmg 
the  war  en  r^gfe  to  fell  hun.  La  Sema 
asked  and  obteined  leave  to  return  to 
Spain.  In  1819,  he  arrived  in  Lima  to 
embark,  and,  while  there,  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-generaj,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  expected  invasion  fi^m 
Chile,  and  prevailed  upon  to  remain.  He 
received,  accordingly,  the  direction  of  the 
military  operations  against  San  Martin; 
and,  by  means  of  a  junta  of  his  fiiends,  ap- 
pointed to  advise  the  viceroy  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war,  he  became  supreme  in 
military  matters.  In  January,  1821,  a 
fiiction  of  the  Spanish  armv  deposed  the 
viceroy  Pezueia,  and  placed  La  Sema  at 
the  head  of  the  govern  ment  The  subse- 
quent history  of  the  war  belongs  to  an- 


other place.  La  Sema  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  at  the  batde  of  Ayachuco, 
Dec  9, 1824,  which  put  an  end  to  his  au- 
thority in  Pern.  On  his  return  to  Spain, 
he  retired  fi-om  public  life,  to  reside  in  his 
native  town  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera. 

Lasher  {coOus  seorpius)*,  a  formidable- 
looking  and  singular  fish,  belonging  to 
the  great  order  of  aamthopUrygiens  (Cu- 
vier|.  It  is  about  half  a  foot  lonff,  having 
the  nead  and  anterior  part  much  larger  in 
proportion  than  the  posterior.  The  head 
IS  blackish,  the  back  vaiiegated  with  pale 
and  black  patches,  placed  transversely; 
sides  divided  by  a  rough  longitudinal  line, 
below  which  they  are  yellow,  becoming 
whiter  as  tiiey  approach  the  beUy.  The 
eill-covers  and  nead  are  fiiraished  with 
formidable  spines,  which  are  capable  of 
inflicting  a  painful  wound,  which  circum- 
stance appears  to  have  been  well  known 
to  the  ancients :  **  Et  ceqntia  duro  nociiurus 
8corpiu8  ichtJ*  This  fish  has  the  faculty 
of  swelling  out  its  gill-covers  and  cheeks 
to  an  enormous  size.  It  is  found  in  dl 
parts  of  the  northern  Adantic  ocean,  being 
very  fiiequent  about  Newfoundland  and 
the  Eastem  States,  where  it  is  called  scal- 
ping. In  Greenland,  it  forms  a  favorite 
article  of  food. 

Lass  a;  a  city  of  Aeaa,  the  capital  of 
Great  Thibet,  little  known  to  Europeans. 
It  is  chiefiv  distinguished  as  the  residence 
of  the  Dalai-lama,  or  the  great  head  <^ 
the  Shaman  religion.  Hence  it  is  usually 
crowded  vritb  roval  and  noble  personages, 
firom  all  parts  of  Asia,  who  come  to  pre- 
sent their  homage,  and  to  offer  splendid 
presents  to  this  earthly  divinity.  Lon.  91® 
e'K;  lat.29°30'N.    (See  Lomo.) 

Lasso,  Orlando  di  (Orlandus  Lassus) ; 
one  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  the  six- 
teenth centuiy.  He  was  bom  at  Mens, 
inHainaut,inl530.  Thuanus  (De  Thou) 
relates  that  he  was  carried  offj  while- 
a  child,  on  account  of  his  fine  voice. 
Ferd.  Gonzaga,  viceroy  of  Sicily,  took 
him  to  Italy,  and  had  him  instmcted  in 
mufflc.  Having  lost  his  voice  in  his  18th 
year,  he  was  occupied  three  years,  in  Na- 
ples, as  a  teacher  of  music.  He  dien  be- 
came chapel-master  in  the  Lateran  church 
in  Rome.  Here  he  remained  two  years, 
and  then  returned  to  his  native  country 
to  see  his  parents,  whom,  however,  he  did 
not  find  living.  He  then  travelled,  with 
Juhus  Ctesar  Brancaccio,  to  England  and 
France,  and  asain  Kved,  for  some  years, 
in  Antwerp,  whence  he  went  to  Munich 
as  chapel-master  to  Albert  duke  of  Bava- 
ria, Charies  IX  of  France  invited  him  to 
Paris ;  but  Lasso  leamed,  on  his  way  to 
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that  city,  the  death  of  the  kin^,  and  was 
•  immediately  reestablished  in  his  place  by 
duke  William.  He  remained  in  this  office 
until  his  death.  Orlando  was  equally  cel- 
ebrated for  his  sacred  and  his  secular  mu- 
sic. He  was  the  improvel'  of  iagared 
counterpoint.  His  productions  were  nu- 
merous, but  are,  at  present,  rarely  to  be 
met  with.  His  sons  published  a  collec- 
tion of  his  motets^  under  the  name  Mag- 
num Ojpus  Muncum  (Munich,  1604, 17  vol- 
umes, folio).  In  the  royal  Ubraiy  at  Mu- 
nich, is  the  richest  collection  of  bis  works. 
La'^akia  (anciently  Laodicea) ;  a  sea- 
port in  Syria,  50  miles  south  Antioch,  70 
south-west  Aleppo,  Ion.  35°  44'  E.;  lat. 
35°  Sy  N.;  population,  in  1810,  about 
10,000;  since  reduced  to  4000.  It  is  a 
Greek  bishop^s  see.  It  is  situated  at  the 
base,  and  on  the  south  ade  of  a  small 
peninsula,  which  projects  half  a  league 
mto  the  sea.  Its  port,  like  all  the  others 
on  this  coast,  is  a  sort  of  basin,  environed 
by  a  mole,  the  entrance  of  which  is  very 
narrow.  It  might  contain  25  or  30  ves- 
sels, but  the  Turks  have  suffered  it  to  be 
BO  choked  up  as  scarcely  to  admit  4. 
Shine  of  above  400  tons  cannot  ride  there, 
ana  hardly  a  year  passes,  that  one  is 
not  stranded  invthe  entrance.  Nocwith- 
standing  this,  Latakia  carries  on  a  great 
commerce,  consis^gchiefly  of  tobacco, 
of  which  upwards  of  20  cai:9c>e8  are  annu- 
ally sent  to  Bamietta.  The  'retunis  Grom 
thence  are  rice,  which  is  bartered,  in  Upper 
Syria,  for  oil  and  cottons,  l^iis  place  is 
subject  to  violent  earthquakes.  .One,  in 
1796,  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  cily, 
and  2000  of  the  imialutants ;  another,  in 
1822,  overthrew  a  third  of  the  buildinss. 

Lateran  ;  a  square  in  Rome,  so  ciuled 
fiom  an  ancient  Roman  &mily  of  the 
same  name.  Nero  put  to  death  the  last 
possessor,  Plautius  Lateranus,  and  seized 
bis  estates.  Thus  the  Lateran  palace  be- 
came the  property  of  the  emperor.  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  gave  it  to  the  popes^ 
who  occupied  it  for  1000  years,  until  the 
removal  of  dieir  residence  fiom  Rome  to 
Avignon.  The  church  of  St.  John  of 
Lateian,  connected  with  this  palace,  was 
built  by  Constantine.  It  is  the  episcopal 
chuieh  of  the  pope,  and  the  principal 
church  of  Rome;  hence  the  inscription 
over  the  principal  door — ^  Otmnum  whis 
d  orbia  ecdesiarum  mater  d  capvt  (the 
modier  and  head  of  all  the  churches  of 
the  city  and  the  worid).  It  is  also  called 
the  Lateran.  Its  great  antiquity,  the 
recollection  of  11  councils  which  have 
been  held  in  it,  the  rare  relics  which  are 
iveeerved  in  it,  and  its  splendid  architect- 


ure, render  this  church  particularly  wor- 
thy of  observation.  At  the  portal  is  the 
balcony,  from  which  the  pope  bestows 
his  blessing  upon  the  people.  At  the 
chief  altar  of  this  church,  none  but  the 
pope  can  read  mass;  for  widiin  it  is 
a  wooden  one  of  msx  antiquity,  upon 
which  the  apostle  Peter  is  said  to  luve 
read  mass.  In  this  church,  also,  are  to 
be  seen  the  two  stools  of  red  maii>le, 
which  have  an  opening  hi  the  middle  of 
the  seat,  and  which  are  said  to  have  been 
used  for  the  investigation  of  the  sex  of  the 
newly  elected  pope ;  but,  in  the  baths  of 
Caracalla,  where  they  were  found,  they 
were  probably  put  to  an  entirely  different 
use.  At  the  present  time,  every  newly 
elected  pope-  takes  solemn  possession  of 
this  church,  accompanied  by  a  cavalcade. 
Upon  the  Lateran  Place  stands  a  chapel, 
to  which  belongs  the  Scata  santa  (a  stair- 
case of  28  steps,  which  is  said  to  have 
come  from  the  house  of  Pilate,  and  which 
believers  ascend  on  tlieir  knees),  and  the 
chapel  of  San  Giovanni  in  FanU,  built  by 
the  emperor  Constantine,  the  cupola  of 

,  which  consists  of  eight  porphyry  piUara, 
considered  the  most  beautiful  in  Rome. 

Late  Wake  ;  a  ceremony  used  at  fu- 
nerals, in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  The  evening  after  tlie  death 
of  any  person,  ihe  relations  and  fritiuds  of 
the  deceased  meet  at  the  house,  attended 

.by a  bagpipe  or  fiddle.  The  nearest  of 
kin,  be  it  vrife,  son  or  daughter,  opens  a 
melancholy  ball,  dancing  and  greding 
(i.  e.  crying  violendy)  at  the  same  time^ 
and  this  continues  till  daylight ;  but  with 
gambols  and  frolics,  anions  the  younger 
part  of  the  company.  If  die  corpse  re- 
mains unburied  for  two  nights,  the  same 
rites  are  renewed. 

Latimer,  Hugh,  an  eminent  English 
prelate  and  reformer  in  the  sixte^ith  cen- 
turv,  was  tlie  son  of  a  respectable  yeoman 
at  Thurcaston,  in  Leicestershire,  where  he 
was  bom  about  the  year  1470.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  educadon  at  a  countiy 
school,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge in  his  14th  year.  He  fiist  became 
openly  obnoxious  to  the  enemies  of  inno- 
vation, by  a  series  of  discourses,  in  which 
he  dwelt  upon  the  uncertainty  of  tradition, 
the  vanity  of  woiks  of  supererogation,  and 
the  pride  and  usurpation  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy.  At  Icngtli,  the  bishop  of  Ely 
interdicted  his  preaching  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  university  ;  but  doctor 
Barnes,  prior  of  the  Aufustins,  being 
friendly  to  the  reformation,  licensed  Lati- 
mer to  pi^each  in  his  chapel,  which  was 
exempt  from  episcopal  interference.    The 
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]irogre6B  of  the  new  opinions  w&s  repre- 
senCed  to  cardinal  Wolsey,  who,  at  ^e 
importunity  of  archbishop  Warham,  cre- 
ated a  court  of  bishops  and  deacons  to  put 
the  laws  in  execution  against  heretics. 
Before  this  coutt,  Bihiey  and  Latimer 
were  summoned,  and  the  fbnner,  who 
was  deemed  the  principal,  being  induced 
to  recant,  the  whole  were  set  at  liberty ; 
and  Latimer  was  licensed,  by  the  bishop 
of  London,  to  preach  throughout  Eng- 
land. Bilney  afterwards  diiK^laimed  his 
abjuration,  and  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Norwich.  The  fete  of  his  friend  by  no 
means  intimidated  Latimer,  who  had  the 
courage  to  write  a  letter  of  remonstrance 
to  Henry  VIII,  on  the  evil  of  prohibiting 
the  use  of  the  Bible  in  English.  Although 
this  epistle  produced  no  effect,  Henry 
presented  the  writer  to  the  living  of  West 
Kinton,  in  Wiltshire.  The  ascendency 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  rise  of  Thomas  Crom- 
well, proved  favorable  to  Latimer,  and  he 
was,  in  1535,  appointed  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter. It  was  then  the  custom  for  bishops 
to  make  presents,  on  new-year's  day,  to 
the  king,  and,  among  the  rest,  Latimer 
waited  at  court  with  his  gift,  which,  instead 
of  a  purae  of  gold,  was  a  New  Testament, 
having  the  leaf  turned  down  to  this  pas- 
sage— ^**WhoremongerB  and  adulterers  God 
will  judge."  Henry  was  not,  however, 
offended;  and,  when  the  sturdy  prelate 
was,  some  time  after,  called  before  him  to 
answer  for  some  passages  in  a  sermon 
which  he  had  preached  at  court,  he  de- 
fended himself  so  honestly,  that  he  was 
dismissed  ^vith  a  smile.  The  fell  of  Anne 
Boleyn  and  Cromwell  prepared  the  way 
for  reverses,  and  the  six  articles  being  car- 
ried in  parliament,  Latimer  resigned  his 
bishopric,  rather  than  hold  any  office  in  a 
church  which  enforced  such  terms  of 
communion,  and  retired  into  the  country. 
Here  he  remained  in  privacy,  until  oblig- 
ed to  repair  to  London  for  medical  advice. 
There  he  was  discovered  by  the  emissaries 
of  Gardiner,  and  imprisoned  for  the  re- 
mainder of  Henry's  reign.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Edward,  he  was  released,  and 
became  highly  popular  at  court  by  his 
preaching,  during  that  reign,  but  never 
could  be  induced  to  resume  his  episcopal 
functions.  He  took  up  his  abode  with 
archbishop  Cranmer,  at  Lambeth,  where 
his  chief  employment  was  to  hear  com- 
plamts  and  procure  redress  for  the  poor. 
Soon  after  Mary  ascended  the  throne, 
Latimer  was  cited  to  appear  before  the 
council  in  doing  which,  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  him  to  quit  the  kin^om. 
He,  however,  prepared  with  alacrity  to 
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obey  the  citation,  and,  as  he  passed 
through  Smithfield,  exclaimed,  *<ThiB 
place  has  long  groaned  ft>r  me."  About 
the  same  time,  Cranmer  and  bishop  Rid- 
ley were  also  committed  to  the  Tower,  and 
the  three  prelates  were  confined  in  the 
same  room.  From  the  Tower  they  were 
conveyed  to  Oxford,  and  confined  m  the 
common  prison,  preparatory  to  a  disputa- 
tion, in  which  Latimer  behaved  with  in- 
trepidity and  simplicity,  refusing  to  deliver 
any  thing  more  than  a  fiiee  confession  of 
his  opinions.  The  three  prelates,  alUiough 
condemned,  remained  in  prison  16  months, 
chiefty  because  the  statutes  under  wiuch 
they  had  been  tried  had  been  formally  re- 
pealed. In  1555,  however,  new  and  more 
sanguinary  laws  having  been  enacted,  in 
support  of  the  Roman  religion,  a  conunis- 
sion  was  issued  by  car£nal  Pole,  the 
pope's  legate,  to  try  Latuner  and  Ridley 
for  heresy.  Much  pains  were  taken, 
during  this  second  trial,  to  induce  them  to 
sign  articles  of  subscription,  which  they 
steadfestly  refused,  and  were,  in  conse- 
quence, delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm, 
and  condemned  to  the  flames.  This  sen- 
tence was  put  in  execution  about  a  fort- 
night afler  their  condemnation,  Oct  16, 
1^^  At  the  place  of  execution,  having 
thrown  off  the  old  gown  which  was  wrap- 
ped about  him,  I^mer  appeared  in  a 
shroud,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and, 
with  liis  fellow-sufferer,  was  tastened  to 
the  stake  with  an  iron  chain.  A  fagot, 
ready  kindled,  was  then  placed  at  Ridley's 
feet,  to  whom  Latimer  exclaimed,  **  Be  of 
good  comfort,  master  Ridley,  and  play  the 
man.  We  shall  this  day  light  such  a  can- 
dle, by  God's  grace,  in  Ekiffland,  as,  I  trust, 
shall  never  be  put  out"  He  then  recom- 
mended his  soul  to  God,  and,  with  firm- 
ness and  composure,  expired.  His  preach- 
ing was  popular  in  his  own  times,  in 
which  his  simplicity,  femiliarity  and* 
drollery  were  highly  estimated. 

Latin  Empire.  (See  Byzantine  Em- 
pire.) 

Latins  (Loftm);  an  ancient  people  of 
Latium  in  Italy,  who  sprung  from  a  mix- 
ture of  the  aborigines  with  Arcadian - 
Pelasgian  and  Trojan  colonists.  The 
derivation  of  their  name  is  unknown.  It 
is  not  probable  that  they  received  it  fi-om 
king  Latinus.  Janus,  Saturn,  Picus  and 
Faunus,  who  were  deified  by  their  sub- 
jects, are  represented  to  have  been  the 
most  ancient  Latin  kings.  These  names 
were  probably  appellations  of  the  old 
Pelasgian  divinities.  During  the  reign  of 
Faunus,  Hercules  and  Evander  aie  said 
to  have  arrived  in  Latium;   the   hitter 
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tau§^t  the  aborigines  the  uaeof  the  alpha- 
bet, murac,  and  otlier  arts,  and  also  suc- 
ceeded Faunus  in  the  government  About 
00  years  afterwards  lived  king  Latinus,  at 
whose  court  iEneas  ((^.  v.)  arrived,  mar- 
ried his  daughter  Lavima,  and  succeeded 
to  his  throne.  The  city  of  Alba  Longa 
was  built  by  Ascanius,  the  son  of  iEneas 
by  a  former  marriaee,  and  made  the  seat  of 
the  Latin  kings.  Henceforward  we  know 
nothing  of  the  history  of  Latium,  whose 
kines  all  bore  the  surname  of  i^mtci, 
until  Romulus  and  Remus  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  a  new  city.  Jealousy  kindled  a 
war  between  these  two  sister  stat^  the 
Latin  and  the  Roman,  which  tenninated 
with  the  subjugation  of  the  Latins  and  the 
demolidon  of  their  capital  Rome  became 
the  capital  of  all  Lauum,  when  king  Ser-^ 
vius  united  the  Latins  with  the  Romans* 
in  a  permanent  confederacy.  From  this 
epocl^  we  mav  date  the  begmning  of  the 
greamess  and  splendor  of  Rome;  for, 
without  the  valor  and  friendship  of  the 
Latins,  she  would  never  have  obtained  the 
dominion  of  the  worid.  Tarquinius  Super- 
bus  endeavored  to  draw  this  alliance  still 
closer;  but,  after  his  banishment,  he  ex- 
cited the  Latins  to  rise  against  Rome. 
This  war  of  the  Romans  with  the  Latins, 
the  first  since  the  alliance  which  had  been 
made  between  them,  was  decided  in  favor 
of  Rome  by  the  valor  of  the  dictator,  and 
the  treaty  was  renewed.  In  the  year  of 
Rome  414,  there  was  a  still  more  danger- 
ous rupture  between  them.  •  The  Latins 
made  war  upon  the  Samnites,  who  im- 
plored the  assistance  of  the  Romans.  A 
dispute  arose  between  Rome  and  Ladum, 
in  which  the  latter  went  so  ^  as  to 
demand  that  one  consul  and  half  of  the 
senate  should  be  Latins.  This  demand 
was  indignantly  rejected  by  the  Romans, 
and,  in  the  war  which  followed,  the  Lat-  . 
ins  were  reduced  after  a  very  severe 
struggle.  When  the  Romans  had  nearly 
obtained  the  dominion  of  the  world,  the 
Latins  made  another  attempt  to  regain 
their  freedom,  by  engaging  in  the  Social 
war  (A.  U.  C.  663),  and  they  succeeded  so 
fiu:  as  to  recover  many  of  their  privileges. 
(See  Rome,  and  LaHum,)  Niebuhr's  ftis- 
toiy  of  Rome  (mtroductoiy  chapter)  con- 
tains a  critical  examination  of  the  origin 
of  the  Latins. 

Latinus  ;  a  son  of  Faunus  by  Marcia. 
He  was  king  of  the  aborigines  in  Italy. 
He  married  Amata,  by  whom  he  had  a 
eon  and  a  daughter.  The  son  died  in  his 
iuftmcy,  and  the  daughter,  called  Lavinia, 
was  secredy  promised  in  marriage,  by  her 
mother,  to  Tumus,  king  of  the  Rutuli,  one  ; 


of  her  most  powerful  admintB.  The 
ffods  opposed  this  union,  and  the  oracle 
declared  that  Lavinia  must  become  the 
wife  of  a  foreign  prince.  The  arrival  of 
iEneas  in  Italy  seemed  favorable  to  this 

Sredicdon,  and  Latinusj  by  offering  his 
aughter  to  die  foreign  prince,  and  mak- 
ing him  his  friend  and  ally,  seemed  to 
have  fulfilled  the  commands  of  the  oracle. 
Tumus,  however,  disapproved  of  the  con- 
duct of  Ladnus  ;  he  claimed  Lavinia  as 
liis  lawful  wife,  and  prepared  to  support 
his  cause  by  arms.  iCneas  took  up  btiiia 
in  his  own  defence,  and  Latium  was  the 
seat  of  the  war.  After  mutual  losses,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  auarrel  should  be 
decided  by  a  combat  between  the  two 
rivals,  and  Latinus  promised  his  daughter 
to  the  conqueror.  Mneas  obtained  the 
victory,  and  married  Lavinia  Latuiu^k 
soon  after  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son-in-law.    This  is  the  form  of  the  le- 

Send  in  the  iEneid ;  other  accounts  are 
ifterent 

Latitdde,  Geographical  ;  the  dis- 
tance of  a  place,  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
earth,  from  the  equator,  measured  by  tliat 
arc  of  the  meridian  of  the  place  which  is 
intercepted  between  the  place  and  die 
equator.  Geoffraphical  latitude  is  eitlier 
north  or  south,  according  as  the  place, 
reckoned  from  the  equator  of  the  earth, 
lies  towards  the  north  or  the  south  pole. 
Latitude  is  the  measure  of  the  ano^le 
formed  by  a  vertical  line  drawn  fix)m  Uie 
place  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  tlie 
plane  of  the  equator.  Since,  however, 
this  vertical  line,  if  continued  to  the  heav- 
ens, passes  through  the  zenith  of  tlie 
place,  and  the  plane  of  the  terrestrial 
equator,  continued  to  the  heavens,  meets 
the  celestial  equator,  the  latitude  of  a 
place  is  also  determined  by  the  distance 
between  the  celestial  equator  and  the  ze- 
nith, or,  in  other  words,  by  the  comple- 
ment of  the  altitude  of  the  ecjuator ;  and, 
as  the  complement  of  the  aluiude  of  the 
equator,  is  tne  altitude  of  the  pole,  the  lati- 
tude of  a  place  is  equal  to  the  altitude  of 
the  pole  at  that  place.  Places  situated 
in  the  equator  itself  have  neither  latitude 
nor  altitude,  because  their  two  poles  lie  in 
the  horizon.  Nor  can  the  latitude  of  u 
place  be  more  than  90^,  because  the  alti- 
tude can  never  exceed  90°,  that  is  to  say, 
because  the  pole,  at  the  most,  can  only  be 
in  the  zenitn  itself.  Latitudes,  together 
widi  longitudes  (q.  v.),  serve  to  fix  the  sit- 
uation of  places  on  the  globe,  and  their 
distance  from  each  other.  The  determi- 
nation of  local  positions  is  the  foimdation 
of  geography,  and  of  the  correct  projec 
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tion  of  maj^ — ^In  astronomy,  latitude  m 
used  to  signify  the  distance  of  a  heavenly 
body  from  the  ecliptic,  which  distance  is 
measured  by  the  arc  of  a  great  circle 
(circle  of  latitude),  perpendicular  to  the 
ecliptic,  which  is  intercepted  between 
the  ecliptic  and  the  body.  Here, 
also,  latitude  is  nortii  and  south.  A 
heavenly  body  in  the  ecliptic  has  no 
btitude,  for  which  reason  the  sun  has  no 
latitude,  and  that  of  the  planets  is  very 
small  The  iatimde  of  a  heavenly  body 
can  never  exceed  90^.  It  is  detennined 
by  the  right  ascension  and  declination, 
^e  latitude  of  stara  is  laid  down  in 
the  lists  of  the  fixed  stars.  An  exten- 
sive list  of  the  geographical  latitudes  of 
phces  is  contained  in  the  Berlin  Collec- 
tion of  Astronomical  Tables,  voL  i,  p.  43 
et  seq. — Hdiocentric  latitude  qf  a  ptfmety 
is  its  latitude  or  distance  from  the  ecliptic, 
such  as  it  would  appear  from  the  sun. 
This,  when  the  planet  comes  to  the  same 
point  of  its  orbit,  is  always  the  same, 
or  unchangeable. — Gtocentne  laiitude  of  a 
planet,  is  its  latitude  as  seen  from  the 
earth.  This,  though  the  planet  be  in  the 
same  poi^t  of  its  orbit,  is  not  always  the 
same,  but  alters  according  to  the  position 
of  the  earth  in  respect  to  the  planet  The 
latitude  of  a  star  is  altered  onlv  by  the . 
aberration  of  light,  and  the  secular  varia- 
tion of  latitude. 

Latitudinauan,  among  divines,  de- 
notes a  person  of  moderation  with  regard 
to  religious  opinions,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  rigid  adherents  to  particular  doc- 
trines. This  name  was  first  given,  by 
way  of  distinction,  to  those  excelleut  per- 
sons, in  England,  who,  about  the  middle 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  endeavored  to  allay  the  contests 
that  prevailed  between  the  more  violent 
EpiscopaUans,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
more  ngid  Presbyterians  and  Independ- 
ents, on  the  other,  and  also  between  the 
Anmnians  and  CaJvinists.  At  present,  it 
generally  denotes  one  who  departs,  in 
opiiuon,  fipom  the  strict  principles  of 
orthodoxy. 

Latium  ;  the  principal  country  of  an- 
cient Italy,  and  tne  residence  of  the  Lat- 
ins. The  limits,  which  appear  to  have 
changed  at  different  periods,  are  cenerally 
represented  to  be  the  Tiber  on  the  north, 
and  the  promontory  of  Circeii  (Monte 
Circello)  on  the  south;  but  this  is  proba- 
bly too  extensive.  According  to  Strabo, 
there  were,  besides  the  Latms,  Rutuli, 
Vokci,  Hemic!  and  iEqui  in  this  region. 
The  actual  extent  of  Latium,  at  the  time 
of  the  building  of  Rome,   may   have 


amounted,  at  the  most,  to  about  46  miles 
in  diameter,  and  the  actual  boundaries 
were  probably  the  Tiber  on  the  west,  the 
Anio  on  the  nortii,  mount  A^idum  on 
the  east,  and,  on  the  south,  the  city  of  Ar- 
dea,  which  was  situated  at  the  distance 
of  160  stadia  firom  Rome.  Latium  after- 
wards extended  to  the  river  Liris  (Garig- 
liano),  but  the  northern  and  eastern  boun- 
daries remained  the  same.  In  the  earliest 
times,  there  was  a  large  laurel  grove  »tu- 
ated  on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ti- 
ber, which  exteiided  as  &r  as  the  city  of 
Laurentum.  This  grove  not  only  gave 
the  name  to  the  city,  but  also  tio  the  sur- 
rounding country,  which  was  hence  called 
Laurewtinua  ager^  and  the  iniiabitants  were 
styled  LaureiSes.  This  grove  is  said  to 
have  been  standing  in  me  time  of  the 
emperor  Comnoodus.  Between  the  Tiber 
and  the  city  of  Laurentum  was  the  place 
where  iEneas  pitched  his  camp,  which 
bore  the  name  of  Troy.  To  the  eastward 
of  this  place,  24  stadia  finom  the  Tiber, 
was  the  cit^  of  Laurentum.  Farther  on, 
lay  the  littie  river  Numicus  and  the 
sources  of  the  Jutuma;  and  still  farther  to 
the  east,  was  situated  the  city  of  Lavinium. 
Beyond  the  sources  of  the  Numicus  and  the 
Juturna,  was  the  mountain  upon  which, 
90  years  afler  the  building  or  Lavinium, 
was  placed  the  city  of  Alba  Longa.  Be- 
hind this,  towards  the  Hemici,  lay  Aricia ; 
still  ftjther  above,  in  the  extreme  north- 
easteriy  comer  of  Latiiun,  was  the  city  of 
Pneneste ;  towards  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  same  province,  was  die  city  of 
Tibur,  and  between  these  two  cities  and 
Rome,  were  Gabii  and  Tusculum.  All 
these  cities  were  colonies  of  Alba  Lonca. 
Tlie  first  colony  of  the  Romans  was  Os- 
tia,  established  by  Ancus  Martins,  below 
Rome.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Lati- 
um was  very  thinly  inhabited ;  and,  100 
years  after  the  building  of  Rome,  com- 
plaints be^n  to  be  made  on  account  of 
the  desolation  of  the  country  and  its  un- 
healthy atmosphere.  With  the  enormous 
wealth  which  the  Romans  acquired  from 
the  conquest  of  Greece  and  Asia,  villas, 
which  contained  great  numbers  of  slaves, 
were  built  in  this  desolate  renon,  and  tiie 
air  was  thus  rendered  somewhat  healtilier. 
In  this  way  cities  and  villages  sprung  ti]> 
around  Rome,  which  were  afterwards 
deserted  and  destroyed.  The  rivers  of 
Latium  were  the  Tiber,  the  Luis,  the 
Anio,  Numicus,  Ufens,  Amasenus  and 
Almo.  The  Ufens  flowed  tiirough  the 
Pontine  marshes.  These  marshes  were 
known  from  the  earliest  times,  and  ex- 
tended  between    the   rivers  Ufens  and 
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Nympli»u8  to  i  great  distance.  -There 
were  aiso  some  lakes  in  Latium,  of  which 
lake  Regiilus  was  the  principal.  The 
mountains  of  this  province  were,  with 
few  exceptions  (as,  for  example,  the  Alban 
mountain  and  mount  Algidum )  merely  hills. 
(For  a  minute  account  of  this  region,  see 
the  Deacnptim  of  LaHum,  with  20  en- 
gravings ;  and  a  map  of  the  Campa^a  di 
Roma,  London,  quarto  ;  and  Cramer's 
Descnptim  of  Ancient  Italy,  Oxford,  1896.) 
— ^The  Latin  right  {jus  LatU)  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Latin  allies  of  Rome,  but 
was  afterwards  extended  to  some  other 
states  on  their  accession  to  the  alliance. 
The  members  of  these  states  were  not 
enrolled  among  the  Roman  citizens,  but 
had  a  census  of  their  own.  They  were 
required  to  raise  auxiliary  troops,*  which 
did  not  serve  in  tlie  Roman  lesion,  but  as 
a  separate  force.  They  had  the  ri^ht  of 
voting  at  Rome,  but  under  certain  limita- 
tions, and  they  elected  tlieir  own  roa^- 
trates.  All  who  enjoyed  neither  the  Ro- 
man citizenship  [cwitas  Romana\  nor  the 
Latin  right,  were  called  foreigners  {pere- 
grim). 

Latona  (by  the  Greeks  called  Leioj  in 
the  Doric  dialect  Lato\  daughter  of  Coeus 
and  Phcebe  (according  to  some,  of  Saturn), 
became  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana  by 
Jupiter.  During  her  pregnancy,  she  was 
persecuted  bv  Juno,  by  whose  command 
the  dragon  Pytho  threatened  her  every- 
where with  death  and  ruin,  and  the  eaith 
was  not  permitted  to  allow  her  a  place  for 
her  delivery.  Afler  long  wandenngs,  she 
found  rest  on  the  island  of  Delos  (q.  v.), 
which  rose  from  the  sea  to  receive  her. 
The  ffiant  Tityus,  having;  attempted  to 
ofier  her  violence,  was  lulled  by  Apollo 
and  Diana.  According  to  another  table, 
this  giant  was  struck  dead  by  Jupiter, 
with  lightninff,  before  her  pregnancy. 
Jupiter  also  changed  some  Lycian  peas- 
ants into  frogs,  because  they  would  not 
permit  her  to  drink,  on  her  flight  from 
Delos,  from  which  Juno  hod  again  driven 
her  (Ovid's  Metam,  vi,  4).  Latona  is  rep- 
resented as  a  mild,  benevolent  goddess,  in 
a  sea-green  dress.  With  Diana  she  cured 
the  wounded  iGneas,  and  crowned  him 
with  glory.  When  Diana  fled  to  Olym- 
pus, m>m  the  anger  of  Juno,  Latona  car- 
ried to  her  her  quiver  and  arrows,  which 
she  had  left  behind.  Latona  was  wor- 
shipped chiefly  in  Lycia,  Delos,  Athens, 
ana  other  cities  of  Greece.  In  Crete,  a 
festival  was  celebrated  in  honor  of  her, 
called  EleAfsiiL  She  is  sometimes  con- 
sidered as  the  svmbol  of  night,  because 
the  sun  proceeds,  as  it  were,  from  the 


night.  Hence,  also,  some  derive  her 
name  from  the  Greek  XavOavuv  (to  hidel 

Latour  D'AuvERoifE-OoREET,  The- 
ophilus  de,  one  of  the  bravest  soldiers  men- 
tioned in  military  hiatdlry,  was  bom  in  1743, 
atCarhaix,in  the  departipent  of  Finisterre 
(Brittany),  eariy  decided  to  become  a  sol- 
dier, and  was  aid-de-camp  to  the  duko 
De  Crillon  at  the  siege  of  Mahon.  When 
the  revolution  broke  out,  he  was  among 
tlie  first  to  rally  round  its  standard,  and 
distin^ahed  himself  among  8000  grena- 
diers, m  the  army  of  the  Pyrenee^  High- 
er appointments  were  offered  to  nim,  but 
he  always  declined,  declaring  that  he  was 
only  fit  to  command  a  company  of  gren- 
adiers. His  corps  generally  made  the 
van-guard,  and  was  called  the  irifemal  col- 
wnn.  After  the  peace  of  B&le,  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  and  was  a  pris- 
oner a  year  in  Eneland.  Afler  his  ex- 
change, he  occupied  himself  with  literary 
labors,  and,  in  1799,  again  bore  arms  in- 
stead of  a  son  of  his  fnend  Lebrigard, 
fought  under  Massena,  in  Switzemnd, 
and  fell  at  Newburg,  in  1800,  wliile  at- 
tached to  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  having 
been,  not  long  before,  named  first  grena- 
dier of  France  by  the  first  consul.  A  mon- 
ument yirns  erected  on  the  spot  where  he 
fell.  His  heart  was  embalmed,  and  carried, 
in  a  silver  box,  by  one  of  the  company  in 
which  he  had  served.  His  name  was  al- 
ways called,  and  the  bravest  grenadier 
answered—**  Died  on  the  field  of  honor." 
As  an  author,  he  made  himself  known  by 
a  singular  work  on  the  eariy  history  of 
Brittany. 

Latour-Maubourg,  Victor  Fay,  mar- 
auis  de,  bom  at  Vivarais,  of  an  ancient 
family,  in  1756,  was  in  the  body-guard 
of  the  king,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rev- 
olution, defended  the  rojnu  family  on  the 
terrible  night  of  Oct.  5,  and  emigrated 
afler  Aug.  10, 1792.  (See  Erance,  History 
of,)  Ha\ing  returned,  in  consequence  of 
the  amnesty  proclaimed  afler  the  18tli 
Brumaire,  he  entered  tlie  service  of  the 
republic,  and  distinguislied  biiTiself  in  tlie 
campaigns  of  Egypt,  Austria,  Prussia  and 
Spain.  His  services  at  Austerlitz,  Fried - 
land,  and  on  other  occasions,  procured 
him  the  title  of  count  of  the  empire,  and 
general  of  diviaon.  In  1812,  he  was  em- 
ployed against  Russia,  and,  at  the  battle  of 
Leipsic,  lost  a  leg.  Louis  XVUI  created 
him  peer  of  France  in  1814.  During  the 
hundred  days,  he  remained  in  retirement, 
and,  afler  the  second  restoration,  was  ap- 
pointed coihmander  of  the  order  of  St. 
Louis,  and  knight  of  the  order  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.    Id  1817,  the  port-folio  of  the  war 
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department  was  intrasted  to  him ;  but  his 
opinions  were  too  liberal  to  satisfy  men 
wbo  myade  toBJambe  iU6gtHme  a  matter  of 
*repnNich  to  bim,  and,  in  1821,  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender  it  .to  the  Vill^ie  min- 
i3tiy.--2.  CharUs  Cesar  Fay,  count  de, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  1758,  was  a 
member  of  the  estate  of  nobles  in  1789, 
and  among  the  firetto  join  the  third  estate, 
when  it  declared  itself  the  national  assem- 
bly. He  advocated  constitutional  doc- 
trines, and  served  under  La&yette,  whose 
captivity  he  shared.  In  1801,  he  was  a 
member  of  theoorpt  UgUtatif;  in  1806,  of 
the  senate ;  and,  after  the  restoration  (1814), 
was  created  a  peer  of  France.  Having 
sat  in  the  chamber  of  peers  during  the 
hundred  days,  he  lost  the  peera^,  .on  the 
second  restoration,  but  received  it  again  in 
1819. — His  eldest  son  has  been  ambeasa- 
dor  to  Constantinople,  Wuitembeiv,  Lon- 
don, &c. ;  his  second  son,  Rodolphe,  has 
been  distinguished  in  the  military  service ; 
and  his  thirds  who  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Lafiiyette,  has  also  served,  and 
has  received  the  cross  of  St  Louis. 

La^treulle,  Peter  Andrew,  a  very  dis- 
tinguished and  active  naturalist,  was  bom 
in  1762,  at  firives,  denertmant  Corr^ze. 
From  early  vouth,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  smdy  of  natural  history,  and  is,  at 
present,  professor  of  zoology  at  the  muse- 
um of  natural  history  at  Paris,  member  of 
the  academy,  of  the  lesion  of  honoTi  &c. . 
Of  his  works  on  naturu  history,  the  most 
imp<ntant  are  PricU  dt$  CharacUrtsjgM' 
riques  dt$  hueetes  (Brives,  1797);  Htkoire 
naL  dt$  Salamandns  de  France  (with  en- 
mvingi,  Brives,  1800);  Hisioire  noL  des 
SmgeSyfaiBattt  Partie  dt  cdU  de  Quadru- 
p^  de  BuffM  (2  volumes,  Brives,  1801) ; 
Essai  sur  iftfuioire  des  Fovrms,  &c.  (with 
engravings,  Brives,  1802);  Hutoire  naL 
des  ReptSes^  faisant  Partie  du  Bvffon  de 
M  Castel  (4  volumes,  Brives,  1802) ;  Gen- 
era Crustaceorum  d  Insedorum  (with  18 
colored  engravings,  4  volumes,  Brives, 
1806—1809) ;  ConsuUrations  gin.  sur  VOr- 
dre  naturd  des  Animaux,  camposani  les 
Classes  des  Crusktcies,  des  Araekmdes  et 
des  bistdes  (Brives,  1610) ;  Mhmres  sur 
divers  Smds  de  PHist.  naL  des  hsectesy  de 
GiograpUe  aiictemte  ei  de  Chronoiogie 
{Bme6,1819);  FanttOesnatureUesduRipie 
Aninud  (Brives,  1825.)  Latreille  is  aJso 
one  of  die  most  active  contributors  to  the 
Abur.  Didknnaxre  (PHistoire  wU^  to  the 
Amudes  du  Mashan  fPIEsL  nat^  and  other 
works. 

Latrobite  ;  a  mineral  named  for  rev- 
erend C.  I.  Latrobe.  It  is  found  massive 
and  ciystallized ;  but  the  crystals  not  well 


defined;  color,  pale  pink ;  scratclras  glass : 
specific  gravity,  28.    It  is  composed  of 

Silex, 44.65 

Alumine, 38.21 

Lime, 8.29 

Potash, 6.57 

Oxide  of  manganese, 3.16 

It  is  found  at  Amitok  island,  near  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  and  ia  accompanied  by 
mica  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

Lattaignant,  Gabriel  Charies,abb6de^ 
a  poet,  the  memory  of  whose  songs  has  not 
yet  perished  in  France,  and  who  randared 
himself  known  by  the  popular  opera  Fan- 
dunif  was  bom  in  Pans,  towards  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  waa 
canon  at  Rheims,  and  counsellor  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  but  united  great  gay- 
ety  with  his  serious  occupations.  After 
having  taken  part  in* all  the  pleasuies  of 
life,  he  retired  to  a  monasleiy,  and  died 
1779.  His  poems  were  poMiBhed  in  4 
volumes,  l»iio.,  which  nwre  ibllow«d» 
after  his  death,  bv  his  songs  and  writiagp 
not  before  printed. 

Latude,  Henri  Mazera  de,  bom  in  1724^ 
at  Montagnac,  in  Languedoc,  was  impris- 
oned, when  90  yean  old,  in  the  Bastile, 
in  the  reijgn  of  Ikmus  XV,  bacttuse,  in  or- 
der to  gain  the  lavor  of  Mad.  de  Pompa- 
dour, he  had  persuaded  her  that  an  at- 
tempt was  to  oe  made  on  her  life,  1^  a 
box  containing  the  moat  subtle  poison. 
The  box  actually  arrived,  but  contained 
nothing  but  ashes,  sent  by  Latude  himaelfl 
His  repealed  attempts  to  esci^  nndared 
his  confinement  more  rigoreosy  and  hei«- 
mained in  prison 35 yean.  Hewasdeliver- 
edfiora  his  confinement  in  1779.  Hetiieii 
wiote  hk  memoirs,  which  became  a  for- 
nudaUe  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  revo- 
lutionary jiarty.  The  national  aamnMy 
decreed  hmi  a  pension,  which  was  after- 
wards, however,  withdrawn.  The  heana 
of  AmekH  and  Mad.  de  Pampadour  were 
sentenced  to  make  him  indemmficMion. 
He  died  in  1804, 80  years  okL 

Laod,  Williain,  archbadiop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  bom  in 
1573,  received  his  education  at  St  JohnV» 
coU^pe,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a 
feUow  in  1593.  He  took  priest^  ordei4  in 
1601,  and,  the  followm|^  year,  preached  a 
divinity  lecture,  in  which  he  maintained 
the  perpetual  visibility  of  the  church  of 
Rome  until  the  reformation,  which  doc- 
trine being  disapprove  by  doctor  Abbot» 
master  of  University  collece,  the  founda- 
tion of  that  animosity  was  hid,  which  ever 
after  subsisted  between  them.  In  1608^ 
he  was  made  chaplain  to  Neile,  bishop  of 
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Rochester,  who  gave  him  the  rectoiy  of 
OuckstoDe,  in  Kent;  and  he  soon  after 
preached  his  first  sermon  before  James  L 
In  1611,  he  became  president  of  his  col- 
lege, and  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  and, 
in  1617,  accompanied  James  I  to  Scot- 
land, to  aid  him  in  bis  attempt  to  bring 
the  church  of  Scotland  to  a  uniformity 
with  that  of  England.  In  1620,  he  was 
installed  a  prebend  of  Westminster,  and, 
the  next  year,  nominated  to  the  see  of  St 
Dayid's.  About  this  time,  James  took 
upon  himself  to  interdict  the  introduction 
into  the  pulpntof  the  doctrines  of  predesti- 
nation, Section,  the  irresistibility  of  finee 
grace,  or  of  any  matter  relative  to  the 
powers,  prerogatives  and  sovereignty  of 
%>reign  princes.  These  measures  being 
attributed  to  the  counsels  of  bishop  Laud, 
the  Calvinistic  or  Puritanic  party  were 
much  incensed  at  his  conduct  On  the 
accesnon  of  Ohaiies  I,  Laud's  influence, 
by  the  countenance  of  Buckingham,  be- 
came very  great ;  and  he  was  ordered  to 
'  famish  the  king  with  a  list  of  all  the  di- 
vines in  the  kin^om,  against  whose  names 
he  marked  O.  or  P.,  to  signify  Orthodox 
or  Puritan.  In  1626,  he  was  translated 
to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and,  in  1628, 
to  that  of  London.  On  the  sequestration 
of  archbishop  Abbot,  in  consequence  of 
having  accidentally  shot  a  game-keeper. 
Laud  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
aioneis  for  exercising  the  archiepiscopal 
jinisdiction ;  and,  being  a  zealous  support- 
er of  Uie  hated  adminisUntion  of  Bucking- 
ham, became  in  the  highest  decree  unpop- 
ular. On  the  assassination  of^that  fiivor- 
ite  by  Felton,  bishop  Laud,  suspecting 
that  some  members  of  parliament  might 
be  privy  to  the  deed,  prevailed  on  the 
king  to  send  to  the  judges  for  their  opin- 
ion, <*  whether,  by  law,  Felton  might  not 
foe  racked  ?**  Bishop  Laud  was  dso  the 
most  active  member  of  the  high  commis- 
sion court,  the  arbitraiy  and  severe  pro- 
ceedings of  which  were  so  justly  odious 
to  the  nation.  In  1630,  he  was  elected 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  to 
which  he  was  a  ereat  bene&ctor,  and 
which  he  enriched  with  an  invaluable 
coUectioD  of  manuscripts,  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  languages,  ancient,  modem  and 
Oriental.  In  16^  he  attended  Charles 
into  Scotland,  who  went  there  to  be 
crowned ;  and,  on  his  return,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  see  of  Canteihury,  become 
vacant  by  the  death  of  archbishop  Abbot 
On  the  same  day,  an  agent  from  the  court 
of  Rome  came  to  him  privately,  and  ofTer- 
ed  him  a  cardinal's  hat — a  fact  which 
showd  how  strongly  he  was  suspected  of 


a  predilection  for  the  church  of  Rome. 
He,  however,  declined  the  proposal,  feel- 
ing, as  he  expresses  himself  in  liis  diary , 
**  That  something  dwelt  within  him  which 
would  not  suffer  that,  till  Rome  were 
other  than  it  is."  In  1634,  he  commenced 
a  metropolitan  viatation,  in  which  the 
rigor  of  nis  proceedings,  to  produce  con- 
formity, was  exceedbgly  unpopular.  In 
1635,  he  was  appoint^  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  treasury,  in  which  situa- 
tion he  remained  a  year.  The  prosecu- 
tion of  Prynne,  Burton  and  Bastwick,  for 
libel,  took  place  in  1632,  the  odium  of 
which,  and  the  severe  sentences  that  fol- 
lowed, rested  principally  upon  him.  In 
1637,  he  procured  a  decree  of  the  star- 
chamber,  limiting  the  number  of  printers, 
and  forbidding  me  printing  of  any  book 
not  licensed  bv  the  bishop  of  London  or 
archbishop  of*^  Canterbury,  for  the  time 
being,  or  by  the  chancellor  and  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  univensities.  Catalogues  of 
all  books  from  abroad  were  also  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  same  authorities ;  and  so  ar- 
bitrary was  the  conduct  of  Charies's  min- 
isters^ at  this  period,  that  numbers,  both  of 
clergy  and  laity,  sou^t  to  quit  the  country. 
A  proclamation  was  issued  to  restrain  them, 
unless  certificated  to  be  conformable  to  the 
discipline  of  the  church.  After  a  lapse 
of  12  years,  a  parliament  was  convened  in 
April,  1640;  the  commons  commenced  by 
appointing  committees  of  reliffion  and 
grievances,  on  which  it  was  suddenly  dis- 
solved, after  sitting  only  three  weeks.  All 
sorts  of  means  were  then  put  in  force  to 
raise  supplies,  by  loan,  benevolence,  ship- 
money,  &c.,  those  who  refused  payment 
being  fined  and  imprisoned  bv  the  star- 
chamber  or  council-table.  A  clerical  con- 
vocation was  also  authorized  by  the  king,  to 
fflt,  independent  of  the  parliament  This 
body,  b^des  erantin^  subsidies,  prepared 
a  collection  of  constitutions  and  canons 
ecclesiastical,  which,  being  approved  by 
the  privy  council,  was  mrae  public,  and 
gave  such  general  disgust  to  the  moderate 
of  all  parties^  and  produced  so  great  a 
number  of  petitions  to  die  privy  council, 
that  Charies  was  obliged  to  suspend  them. 
On  the  calling  of  the  long  pariiament,  the 
new  canons  were  summarily  disposed  of, 
as  subversive,  both  of  the  rights  of  parlia- 
ment, and  of  the  liberties  and  property  of 
the  subject,  and  the  long  gathering  storm 
immediately  burst  over  the  head  of  the 
archbishop.  The  next  day,  articles  pre- 
sent^ against  him  by  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners were  read  in  the  house  of 
lords,  which  when  referred  to  the  com- 
mons, a  motion  was  put  and  carried,  that 
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)m  had  been  guilty  of  high  treason.  The 
celebrated  D^zil  HoUes  was  immediately 
iient  to  the  house  of  lords,  to  impeach  him 
in  the  name  of  all  the  commons  of  £ng> 
land,  and  he  was  deliveied  into  the  custo- 
dy of  the  black  tod.  Veb.  26,  1641,  14 
articles  of  impeachment  were  brought  up 
from  the  commons,  and  he  was  committed 
to  the  Tower.  Qoqgk  after  his  commit* 
loent,  the  house  <»f  commons  ordered  him, 
jointly  with  those  who  had  passed  sen- 
tence against  Piynne,  Bastwick  and  Bur- 
ton, to  make  them  satisftction  for  the  dam- 
ages which  they  had  sustained  by  their 
sentence  and  imprisonment  He  was  also 
fined  £20,000  for  his  proceedings  in  the 
imposition  of  the  canons,  and  was  other- 
wise treated  with  extreme  severiW.  He 
remained  in  prison  three  years  beiore  he 
was  brought  to  trial,  which  at  length,  on 
the  production  of  10  additional  articles, 
took  place  March  12, 1643— 44,  and  lasted 
20  days.  Many  of  the  chaiges  against 
him  were  insignificant  and  poony  support- 
ed ;  but  it  appeared  that  he  was  pmiy  of 
many  arfoitraiy,  illegal  and  cruel  actions. 
HJs  own  defence  was  acute  and  able ;  and 
his  argument— that  he  could  not  be  jusdy 
made  reqwnsible  for  the  actions  of  the 
whole  council — ^if  not  absolutely  a  le- 
gal, was  a  strong  moral  defence.  The 
lords  were  still  more  sUggered  liy  his 
counsel  showing  that,  if  even  guilty  of 
these  acts,  they  amounted  not  to  high 
treason.  A  case  was  made  for  the  judges, 
who  yeiy  much  questioned  if  they  were 
so,  and  the  peers  defeired  giving  judg- 
ment On  this  delay,  the  house  of  com- 
mons passed  a  bill  of  attainder,  Jan.  4, 
1644  45,  in  a  thin  house,  in  which  the 
archbishop  was  declared  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  condemned  to  sufier  death — 
as  unjustifiable  a  step,  in  a  constitutional 
point  of  view,  as  anv  of  which  he  was  ac- 
cused. To  stop  this  attainder,  he  pro- 
duced the  king's  pardon,  under  the  great 
seal ;  but  it  was  overruled  by  both  houses, 
and  all  he  could  obtain  by  petitioning,  was 
to  have  his  sentence  altered  from  hanging 
to  beheading.  He  accordingly  met  his 
death  with  great  firmness,  Jan.  10, 
1644---45,  on  a  scaffoki  erected  on  Tower- 
hill,  in  the72d  year  of  his  age.  His 
wannest  admirers  admit  his  extreme  rash- 
nesB,  and  little  is  left  which  can  be  fairiy 
pleaded  for  his  severity  and  violence,  ex- 
cept the  probability  that  he  acted  on  prin- 
cq^es  which  he  deemed  correct  Much 
praise  has  been  bestowed  upon  his  piety, 
but  his  diaiy  shows  it  to  have  been  min- 
i^ed  with  much  puerility  and  superstition; 
bis  dreams  being  regularly  recorded,  |b 


well  as  the  hopes  and  foars  which  they 
excited.  Speaking  of  his  learning  and 
morals,  Hume  observes,  **  that  he  was  vur- 
tuous,  if  severity  of  manners  alone,  and 
abstinence  from  pleasure,  could  deserve 
that  name.  He  was  learned,  if  poleipical 
knowledge  could  entide  him  to  that 
praise."  Among  his  woiks  are  sermons : 
Annotations  upon  the  Life  and  Death  or ' 
King  James ;  bis  Diary,  edited  by  Whar- 
ton ;  the  Second  Volume  of  the  Remains 
of  Archbishop  Laud,  written  by  himself; 
Qficium  (ifudidianum,  or  a  Manual  of  pri- 
vate Devotion ;  and  a  Summary  of  Devo- 
tion. 

Lauder,  William,  a  literary  impostor, 
who  attempted  to  prove  Milton  a  plaaary, 
was  a  native  of  Scodaud.  In  1747,  he 
published,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
an  Essay  on  Milton's  Use  and  Imitation 
of  the  Moderns,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  prove  that  Milton  had  made  finee  with 
the  works  of  certain  Latin  poets  of  mod- 
em date,  in  the  composition  of  his  Para- 
dise Lost  Mr.  Doufflas,  afterwards  bish- 
op of  Salisbury,  in  aletter,  entiUed  Milton 
vindicated  from  the  Charge  of  Plagiarism, 
showed  that  the  passages  which  had  been 
cited  by  Lauder,  fit)m  Massenius,  Sta- 
phorstius,  Taubmannus,  and  others,  had 
been  interpolated  by  Lauder  himself,  finom 
Hogg's  Latin  translation  of  the  Paradise 
LoA.  He  subsequeudy  acknowledged  his 
fault,  assigning  the  motives  which  prompt- 
ed it.    (See  Nichol's  LiUrary  AnudoUs.) 

Lauoerdale,  James  Maiuand,  earl  a£, 
was  bora  in  1759,  studied  in  Ghiseow, 
was,  by  family  interest  (being  then  lord 
Maitiand),  brought  into  parliament  for  the, 
Scotch  boroughs  of  Lauder,  Jedburg,  &C., 
and  immediately  joined  the  opposition, 
witii  whom  he  acted  till  the  death  of  his 
fiither,  in  1789.  On  succeeding  to  the 
tide  of  Lauderdale,  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  16  peers  of  Scotkind.  He  opposed 
the  Russian  armament,  condemned  the 
measures  taken  against  Tippoo  Saib^  and, 
when  the  revolution  in  France  broke  out, 
hailed  it  as  a  most  fortunate  event  He 
was  a  wimess  of  the  dreadful  massacres 
which  took  pkce  in  September,  1792;  and 
allied  himself  with  the  Brissotines,  or 
moderate  republicans.  With  Brissot,  their 
leader,  he  contracted  a  warm  fi-iendship. 
On  his  retura,  he  opposed  the  war  with 
France,  and  the  otner  measures  of  the 
Pitt  administration.  Having  lost  his  seat 
as  one  of  the  16  peers  of  Scotland,  he  at- 
tempted to  get  into  the  house  of  commons 
by  a  surrender  of  his  peerage,  which  he 
thought  was  allowable  by  the  Scottish  law, 
that,  by  that  means,  he  mi^t  become  a 
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commoner,  and  be  returned  to  the  house 
of  oommona.  He  became  a  citizen  of 
London,  and  was  made  free  of  the  needk- 
makem'  company;  but,  standing  for  sher- 
iffy  he  did  not  meet  with  support  from  the 
livery,  and  he  then  contented  himself 
with  writing  his  sentiments  and  publish- 
ing* them.  He  published  sereral  pam- 
phlets on  finance,  India  affiurs,  and  paper 
,  euirency,  among  the  principal  of  which 
is  an  InquitT*  into  the  Nature  and  Origin 
of  public  Wealth  (1804),  which  has  reach- 
ed three  editions.  When  the  Whigs  came 
into  administration,  in  1806,  lord  Lauder- 
dale WQS  created  a  baron  of  Great  Britain, 
and  receired  a  seat  in  the  privv  council, 
and  the  custody  of  the  great  seal  of  Scot- 
land. When  ms  friends  went  out  of  office 
he  retired  with  them.  His  lordship  then 
attached  himself  to  the  interests  of  the 
princess  Chariotte  of  Wales.  Lord  Lau- 
derdale is  a  man  of  talents,  and  of  intrepid 
character,  but  of  great  impetuosity  of 
temper. 

Laudon.    (See  Loudon,) 

LAUEifBURo,  or  Saxe-Lauenbdrg  ;  a 
Danish  duchy,  belonging  to  the  German 
confederacy.  It  formeriy  belonged  to 
Hanover,  passed  with  that  country,  in 
1803,  under  French  {[ovemment,  was  re- 
stored, in  1813,  to  Its  former  state  ;  in 
1816)  was  ceded  to  Prussia.  The  Prus- 
sian government  afterwards  gave  it  up  to 
Denmark.  (See  Kid,  Peace  of.)  It  con- 
tains, at  present,  400  square  miles,  with 
39^000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  riffht 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  is  surrounded  by 
the  territtMies  of  Hamburg,  Lfibeck,  Han- 
over, Mecklenburg  and  Holstein.  Graz- 
ing and  tilhige,  together  widi  the  transit 
trade,  are  the  sources  of  its  wealth.  It 
eoqwrts  much  wood  for  fuel  and  building. 
The  toll  on  the  Elbe,  paid  in  the  city  of 
Lauenburg,  is  said  to  amount  to  50,000 
Danish  doUars  annually.  According  to 
the  constitution,  confirmed  by  the  king, 
23  landholders  and  the'  three  cities  have 
each  one  vote  in  the  diet .  The  free  peas- 
ants in  111  villages  are  not  represented. 
Roczebuig,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  a 
lake. 

Laumorite  ;  a  mineral,  named  in  hon- 
or of  Gillet  de  Laumont.  It  occurs  in 
agpegated  ciystalhne  masses,  deeply 
stnat^,  or  in  separate  crystals,  of  seve- 
ral varieties  of  form,  and  sometimes  in 
that  of  its  primary  crystal,  an  obli(|ue 
rhombic  prism,  of  which  the  inclination 
of  the  terminal  plane  is  from  one  acute 
an(^  to  the  other.  It  is  white,  sometimes 
with  a  tinge  of  red,  and  is  transhjcent,  and 
hard  enough  to  scratch  glass.    By  expo- 


sure to  the  air  (even  a  very  short  timn),  it  be- 
comes opaque,  tender,  and  eventually  fiiRs 
into  a  white  powder ;  specific  gravity,  3.3. 
Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  inturoesces,  and 
fuses  with  difficulty  into  a  colorless  glass. 
It  is  composed  of  silex  48.50,  alumine 
33.70,  lime  13.10,  and  wtter  16.00.  It 
was  fiist  noticed  in  the  lead-mines  of 
Huel^pet,  lining  the  cavities  of  vein&  It 
has  smce  been  found  in  trap  in  Ireland 
and  Faroe,  Transylvania,  Mova  Scotia, 
and  in  the  U.  States,  near  New  Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Launch.    (See  BoaL) 

Launching.    (See  ^iip.) 

Laura;  Petrarch's  mistress.  It  was 
long  erroneously  supposed  that  this  lady, 
who  has  been  celebrated  in  the  sweetest 
strains  of  poetry,  was  only  an  allegorical 
peiBon,  or  a  descendant  of  the  houses  of 
Chabaud  and  Sade,  who  remained  single, 
and  lived  at  Vaucluse,  where  the  poet 
had  an  opportunity  of  becominff  aoquaint- 
ed  with  her.  According  to  the  investi- 
gations of  the  abbe  Sade,  Mimoires  four 
laViede  IVanpois  PHrarque  ( Amsteroam, 
1764—67, 3  vols.,  4to.) ;  of  Tiraboschi,  in 
his  History  of  Italian  Literature  ;  of  Skl- 
delli,  Del  Petrarca  (Florence,  1797, 4to.) ; 
of  the  abb^  Amavon,  Pitrarjue  h  Fau- 
duse,  and  Retour  de  la  Fontame  de  Vau" 
dnae  (Paris,  1803,  and  Avignon,  1805) ;  of 
Gruerin,  Deacr^Hon  de  la  Fontaine  de  Fate- 
dvse  (Avignon,  1804, 13mo.) ;  and,  lastly, 
of  Ginguen^,  in  his  Hirioire  litUrcire 
d^MaUe  (3d  vol.),  Laura  was  descended 
fix>m  the  old  Provencal  family  of  Novesi^ 
which  has  now  been  extinct  300  yean^ 
and  was  the  daughter  of  the  chevalier 
Audibert  Noves,  who  lived  in  Avignon. 
She  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Noves,  or 
in  Avignon,  in  1907  or  1308,  and,  after 
the  death  of  her  fiither,  who  left  her,  his 
oldest  daughter,  a  laige  fortune,  she  mar- 
ried (1335)  the  youn^  Hugh  de  Sade,  of  a 
distinguished  family  in  Avisnon.  Laura 
Avas  one  of  the  most  beautiml  women  of 
the  city,  which,  being  at  that  dme  die  res- 
idence of  the  pope,  attracted  many  stran- 
gers. Among  them  was  the  young  Pe- 
trarch (q.  v.),  whose  ancestors  had  been 
banished  from  Tuscany,  durin|^  the  quar- 
rels of  the  Guelphs  and  GhibeKnes.  It 
was  on  the  6th  of^  April,  1337,  on  Monday 
of  the  passion- week,  at  6  o'clock  in  tbe 
morning,  that  Petrarch,  then  33  yea»  old, 
first  saw,  as  he  himself  says,  tbe  beautifUl 
Laura,  in  the  church  of  the  nuns  of  St 
Clara;  and,  from  that  moment,  he  was 
seized  with  a  passion  as  violent  as  it  was 
lasting.  His  vain  efibrts  to  lead  her  (tan 
th^ jpra  of  duty,  and  his  ineffectual  at- 
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tempts  to  conquer  a  hopeless  passion, 
plainly  show  that  his  love  was  by  no 
means  Platonic.  He  acknowledges,  how- 
ever, that  he  never  received  tJie  smallest 
favor  from  her,  and  bestows  the  highest 
praise  on  her  virtue.  Laura  certainly  felt 
flattered  by  the  devotion  of  the  young  po- 
et, and  was  polite  and  kind  towards  him, 
as  long  as  she  saw  nothing  in  his  atten- 
tions to  alarm  her  ;  but  treated  him  with 
severity  whenever  he  endeavored  to  ex- 
press the  warmth  of  his  passion.  For 
more  than  20  years,  Petrarch  sang  tlie  ob- 
ject of  his  love,  and  endeavored  to  excite 
a  reciprocal  passion,  or  to  conquer  his 
own.  During  this  long  period,  by  alter- 
nate severity  and  kindness,  Laura  succeed- 
ed in  retaining  him  a  captive  to  hor 
charms,  without  ever  suffering  the  least 
stain  on  her  honor.  She  never  sow  the 
poet  in  her  own  liousc,  because  the  man- 
ners of  the  time,  as  well  as  the  jealousy 
of  her  husband,  forbade  it.  After  her 
marriage,  she  always  lived  at  Avignon,  in 
the  house  of  her  father-in-law,  situated  on 
the  Rhone,  below  the  papal  palace ;  and  it 
was  from  the  summit  of  the  rock,  on 
which  tiie  palace  was  built,  that  Petrarch 
delighted  to  gaze  on  her,  as  she  walked 
in  her  garden.  In  the  same  year  (1334), 
that  Petrarch  went  to  Vauclusc,  to  recover 
his  peace  of  mind  in  this  lovely  solitude, 
Laura  was  attacked  by  an  epidemic  dis- 
ease, which  made  great  ravages ;  but  she 
recovered,  and  was  dearer  than  ever  to  the 
poet.  In  1339,  the  painter  Simon  of  Si- 
enna, who  had  been  called  to  Avi^on  to 
adorn  the  papal  palace,  painted  Laura's 
picture,  and  gave  it  to  the  poet,  who  re- 
paid him  with  two  sonnets.  Whether 
Laura  consetited  to  have  her  portrait  taken 
for  Petrarch,  or  whether  he  only  obtained 
a  copy,  or  whether  the  image  of  the  beau-, 
tiful  lady  was  so  deeply  stamped  on  the 
mind  of  the  painter,  that  he  could  after-  - 
wards  paint  her  from  recollection,  cannot 
now  be  ascertained  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  * 
he  afterwards  introduced  Laura  into  sev- 
eral pictures,  as,  for  instance,  tliose  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  catiiedral  at  Avignon.  When 
Petrarch  returned  to  Avignon,  after  hav- 
ing been  crowned  with  laurel  at  the  capi- 
lol,  Laura,  whether  flattered  by  his  fame, 
or  touched  by  the  constancy  of  a  lover 
whom  long  absence  had  rendered  more 
dear  to  her,  received  him  kindly.  Petrarch 
saw  her  more  frequently,  and  his  visits  to 
Vaucluse  became  less  frequent  and  long. 
His  poems,  which  were  spread  over  all 
£urope,  made  tlie  beauty  of  his  mistreRs 
veiy  celebrated,  and  all  strangers,  who 
came  to  Avignon,  wished  to  see  Laura. 
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Charies  of  Luxemburg,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Charles  IV,  saw  her  at  a  boll 
which  was  given  him,  and,  beckoning  to 
the  other  ladies  to  make  way,  he  a}v 
preached  her,  and  kissed  her  on  the  fore- 
head and  eyes.  But  the  repeated  fatigues 
of  maternity,  and  the  domestic  trouble 
which  she  suflered  ffom  the  ill  humor  of 
her  husband,  and  the  bad  conduct  of  her  ; 
eldest  daughter,  made  at  length  such  a 
change  in  her  appearance,  that  those  who  £ 
saw  her  for  the  first  time  were  disap- 
pointed. A  pestilence  which  arose  in  the 
East,  and  spread  desolation  over  Europe 
for  three  years,  at  length  reached  Avignon, 
in  1348,  and,  on  the  (ith  April,  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  hour  which  Petrarch 
has  designated,  in  his  mournful  recollec- 
tions, as  that  of  the  birth  of  his  love,  Lau- 
ra fell  a  victim  to  this  disease,  and  was 
buried  on  the  same  day,  in  the  church  of 
the  convent  of  the  Minoritea  In  1533, 
some  antiquaries  obtained  permission  to 
open  Laura's  grave.  They  found  a  parch- 
ment enclosed  in  a  leaden  box,  on  which 
was  written  a  sonnet,  bearing  Petrarch's 
signature.  It  was  not,  however,  written 
in  the  spirit  of  that  celebrated  poet,  but 
appeared  to  be  the  work  of  a  friend.  They 
also  found  a  medal,  bearing  a  female 
figure,  with  tiie  inscription  M.  L.  M.  J. 
(perhaps,  Madonna  Lattra  Morta  Jace). 
Francis  T,  who  visited  Avignon  the  same 
year,  sought  out  Laura's  grave,  wrote  an 
epitaph  on  her,  and  ordered  a  monument 
to  be  erected  to  her;  but  it  was  never  done. 
The  box  and  the  medal  were  purchased 
(1730),  of  the  under  sacristtm,  by  some 
Enghshmen  ;  but  the  sonnet  was  lost, 
when  the  casUe,  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Sade,  was  destroj^d,  in  1791.  The 
tomb  itself  was  overturned,  together  iviih 
the  church,  during  the  revolution.  The 
prefect  of  Vauclusc  (1804)  caused  the 
tomb-stone,  which  had  been  given  to  the 
family  of  Sade,  to  be  placed  in  the  oM 
cathedral  of  Avignon.  The  aW)6  Cos- 
taing  has  endeavored  to  prove,  without 
any  suflficient  grounds,  that  Petrarch's 
Laura  was  descended  from  the  family  of 
Baux,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Adhemar 
de  Baux.  (See  his  La  Mwte  de  Pitrarqut 
dans  les  Collines  de  Vauchtse,  Paris  and 
Avignon,  1819.)  (See  the  article  Pe- 
trarch,) 

Laurel  [launts) ;  a  genus  of  plants 
consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  mostly  aro- 
matic, and  often  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  their  foliage.  The  leaves  are  simple, 
generally  altemate,  and  the  flowers  small 
and  inconspicuous.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
genera  belonging  to  the  LinnoBan  class 
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emntandria.  The  species  inhabit  the  trop- 
ical parts  of  the  ^lobe,  and  the  warm 
regions  in  the  vicinity  ;  two  of  the  Amer- 
ican species,  however,  extend  to  a  high 
northern  latitude.  Cinnamon,  cassia  and 
camphor  are  obtained  from  different  spe- 
cies of  laurua.  The  sweet  bay  (L.  nob^ia), 
so  celebrated  by  the  ancient  poets,  and 
used  to  decorate  temples  and  the  brows 
of  victors,  is  a  small  ornamental  evergi^een 
tree,  inhabiting  the  south  of  Eucope  and 
noKth  of  Africa.  At  the  present  time,  the 
leaves  and  berries  are  chiefly  employed 
for  culinary  purposes,  and  form  an  article 
of  export,  even  to  the  U.  States.  The  red 
bay  (jL  CaroUniensis)  inhabits  the  alluvial 
district  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  U. 
States,  ftom  latitude  37°  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  is  found  westward  beyond 
the  mouths  of  the  Missisappi.  It  is  a 
beautiful  tree,  growing  in  the  low  grounds, 
in  company  with  the  cypress,  and  some- 
times attains  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet, 
with  a  trunk  a  foot  or  18  inches  in  diame- 
ter. The  leaves  have  an  aroma  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  L.mfnlis,  and  rhay 
be  employed  for  the  same  purposes.  The 
wood,  which  is  strong,  fine-grained,  and 
capable  of  receiving  a  brilliant  polish,  was 
formerly  employed,  in  the  Southern  States, 
in  cabinet-making,  and  aflbrded  very  beau- 
ti&l  furniture  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing stocks  of  sufficient  size,  together  with 
die  facility  of  procuring  mahogany,  has 
|rou£ht  it  into  disuse.  At  present,  it  is 
ciiieny  employed  in  naval  architecture, 
whenever  it  attains  large  dimensions.  The 
wood  is  used  also,  in  preference  to  any  oth- 
er, for  tree-nails  (wooden  pins  which  fasten 
the  planks  of  a  ship  to  the  timbers).  The 
sassafras,  so  remarkable  for  having  its 
leaves  either  simple,  or  divided  into  two 
or  three  lobes,  is  also  a  species  of  laurua. 
Though  usually  appearing  as  a  shrub,  it 
not  unfrcquentiy  attains  considerable  di- 
mensiom,  growing,  in  a  rich  soil,  to  the 
height  of  40  or  50  feet,  or  even  more, 
with  a  trunk  of  proportional  diameter.  It 
is  common  throughout  the  U.  States,  as 
far  north  as  latitude  43^,  and  extends 
westward  even  into  Mexico.  The  bark 
of  the  roots,  which  is  the  most  powerfully 
aromatic  part  of  the  plant,  has  been  in 
high  repute  as  a  medicine  from  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  and  is  still  exported 
to  Europe  in  considerable  quantities,  but 
its  virtues  have  been  vei-y  much  overrated, 
although  it  is  yet  frequently  employed  in 
pharmacy.  A  very  agreeable  beverage  is 
made,  in  some  parts  of  the  U.  States,  of 
this  barit,  in  combination  with  other  sub- 
stances, and  it  is  also  employed  in  dyeing, 


aflbrding  a  beautiful  orange  color.  The 
L,  frenzotn,  or  fever-bush,  is  also  an  agreea- 
bly aromatic  shrub,  as  widely  extended 
throughout  the  U.  States  as  the  preceding. 
Four  other  species  of  laurus  are  found  in 
the  Southern  States.  Michaux  strenuously 
recommends  tlie  introduction  of  the  cam- 
phor tree  (L.  camphora)  into  the  Southern 
States,  and  is  of^  opinion,  that  it  would, 
soon  become  naturalized  The  alligator 
pear,  which  forms  a  frequent  article  of 
nutriment  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  much 
cultivated  for  that  purpose,  is  also  the  fruit 
of  a  species  of  taunts. 

Laurens,  Henry,  a  distinguished  states 
man  of  the  revolution,  was  bom  at 
Charieston,  South  Carolina,  in  1724.  His 
ancestors  were  French  iSxitestant  refu- 
gees, who  had  lefl  France  about  the  time 
of  ti^  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
Afler  rucciving  a  good  education,  he  was 
placed  in  the  counting-house  of  a  mer- 
chant of  Charleston,  but  was  soon  after- 
wards sent  to  London  to  fit  himself  for 
commercial  pursuits,  under  the  eye  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  engaged  in 
business  in  Charieston.  On  his  return,  he 
entered  into  business,  and,  by  his  industry 
and  activity,  acquired  an  ample  fortune. 
Having  retired  from  business,  he  went,  in 
1771,  to  Europe,  in  order  to  superintend 
the  education  of  his  sons,  and  was  in 
London  when  he  received  the  first  ac- 
counts of  the  troubles  which  were  begin- 
ning to  agitate  tlio  colonies.  With  38 
other  Americans,  he  endeavored,  in  1774, 
by  petition,  to  dissuade  parliament  from 
passing  the  Boston  port  bill,  and  exerted 
liimself  to  prevent  a  war ;  but  finding  that 
nothing  would  be  of  any  avail  for  that 
purpose,  save  dishonorable  submission,  ho 
hastened  home  to  take  part  with  his  coun- 
trymen. He  arrived  in  Charleston  in 
December,  1774,  was  chossn  president 
of  the  council  of  safety,  and  soon  mani- 
fested that  he  had  lost  none  of  his  energy 
and  habits  of  business.  In  1776,  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  congress ;  soon  aflcr 
taking  his  seat,  was  made  president  of 
that  body,  and  continued  such  until  tJie 
close  of  the  year  1778.  He  then  resigned, 
and,  in  1779,  received  the  appointment  of 
minister  plenipotentiary  from  tlie  U.  States 
to  Holland.  On  his  way  thither,  he  wnz 
captured  by  the  British,  carried  to  Lon- 
don, and  committed  to  the  Tower.  For 
the  first  month  of  his  confinement,  be  was 
permitted  to  walk  out  with  an  anned 
guard  ;  but  this  indul^nce  was  subse- 
quendy  taken  from  him  for  a  time,  in 
consequence  of  lord  Geoi^  Grordon,  then 
a  fHisoner  also,  having  met  and  asked 
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him  to  walk  with  hiin,  which,  although 
Mr.  Laurens  refused  to  do,  and  immedi- 
ately returned  to  his  room,  was  inter- 
preted into  a  transgression  of  orders.  His 
confinement  lasted  for  more  than  14 
months,  during  which,  various  efforts 
were  made,  by  the  British  government, 
to  shako  his  constancy,  but  without  effect 
Soon  afler  his  release,  he  received  a  com- 
mission from  congress  to  be  one  of  their 
ministers  for  negotiating  a  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  and,  having  repaired  to 
Paris,  he  signed,  November  30, 1782,  with 
doctor  Franklin  and  John  Jay,  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  trea^r.  On  his  return . 
home,  he  was  received  with  every  mark 
of  esteem,  but  declined  all  offices.  His 
health  had  been  broken  by  his  imprison- 
ment, and,  afler  passing  the  last  years  of  his 
life  in  agricultural  pursuits,  he  died  De- 
cember 8,  1792,  nearly  70  years  of  agje. 
According  to  an  injunction  contained  in 
his  will,  his  body  was  burnt,  and  his 
bones  collected  and  buried. 

Laurens,  John,  lieutenant-coloneU  son 
of  the  foregoing,  afler  receiving  a  liberal 
education  in  £n|^nd,  returned  to  his 
countiy,  and  join^  the  American  army  in 
1777.  The  following  summary  account 
of  his  military  career  is  taken  fipom  Gar- 
den's interesting  ARrrf!otcsof  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  "  Ills  first  essay  in  arms 
was  at  Brandywine.  At  the  battle  of 
Germantown,  he  exhibited  prodigies  of 
valor,  in  attempting  to  expel  the  enemy 
from  Chew's  house,  and  was  severely 
wounded.  He  was  engaged  at  Mon- 
mouth, and  gready  increased  his  reputa- 
tion at  Rhode  Island.  At  Coosahatchie, 
defending  the  pass  with  a  handful  of  men, 
against  the  whole  force  of  Provost,  he 
was  afain  wounded,  and  was  probably  in- 
debted for  his  life  to  the  ^lantry  of  cap- 
tain Wigg,  who  gave  him  his  horse  to 
cany  him  from  the  field,  when  incapable 
of  moving,  his  own  having  been  shot  un- 
der him.  He  headed  the  light  infantry, 
and  was  among  the  first  to  mount  the 
British  lines  at  Savannah ;  displaced  the 
greatest  activity  and  courage  aunng  the 
siege  of  Charleston ;  entered,  with  the  for- 
loni  ho{>e,  the  British  redoubt  carried  by 
storm  at  Yorktown,  and  received  with  his 
own  hand  the  sword  of  the  commander ; 
by  indefatigable  activity,  thwarted  every 
effort  of  the  British  garrison  in  Charleston, 
confining  them,  for  upwards  of  12  months, 
to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  city  and  neck, 
except  when,  under  the  protection  of  their 
shipping,  they  indulged  in  distant  preda- 
tory expeditions ;  and,  unhappily,  at  the 
very  close  of  the  war,  too  carelessly  ex- 


posing himself  in  a  trifling  skirmish  near 
Combahee,  sealed  his  devotion  to  his 
country  in  death."  It  is  related  by  judge 
Johnson,  in  his  life  of  general  Greene,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  night,  in  which  the 
fatal  skirmish  took  place,  was  spent  by 
Laurens  in  a  jocund  company  of  ladies"; 
that  the  expected  rencounter  was  the 
subject  of  the  gayest  badinage ;  and  that 
the  company  did  not  separate  until  two 
hours  before  the  time  when  the  colonel 
was  in  motion  with  his  detachment  The 
sorrow  at  the  news  of  his  death  was  deep 
and  universal.  Washington,  into  whose 
fivniily  and  afiection  he  had  won  admis- 
sion, mourned  him  as  a  lost  son.  Such  a 
combination  as  was  found  in  him  of  chiv- 
alrous ffallantry,  patriotism,  ardor,  eleva- 
tion and  rectitude  of  soul,  with  unaffected 
modesty,  information,  frankness,  vivacity 
and  polish  of  manners,  has  rarely  been 
Been.  He  was  the  delight  of  every  social 
circle,  and  the  admiration  of  his  com- 
panions in  arms.  There  is  one  act  of  his 
life,  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other, 
entities  him  to  the  gratitude  of  his  coun- 
try. In  the  autumn  of  1780,  he  was  sent, 
as  a  special  minister,  to  France,  in  order  to 
negotiate  a  loan  firom  the  French  govern- 
ment, and,  on  his  arrival  in  Paris,  imme- 
c''ntoly  entered  upon  the  business  of  his 
iiiission ;  but,  afler  a  delay  of  more  than 
two  months,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  return  a  definitive  answer  to  his 
application,  he  determined,  contrary  to  all 
the  rules  of  etiquette,  to  present  a  memorial 
himself  to  the  king,  at  tne  levee.  He  first 
made  the  minister  count  de  Vergennes,  as 
well  as  doctor  Franklin,  the  American 
envoy,  aware  of  his  intention,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  urgent  entreaties  of  the 
latter,  carried  it  into  effect.  The  king, 
however,  received  the  memorial  gracious- 
ly, and  matters  were  soon  arranged  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  The  consequences 
of  his  successful  boldness  in  tbis  affaii* 
were  all-important  for  the  American 
cause,  which  would  have  been,  perhaps, 
irretrievably  ruined  by  any  further  pro- 
crastination. An  account  of  the  transac- 
tion, from  the  pen  of  the  secretary  of  the 
mission,  is  to  be  found  in  the  American 
^uarta-ly  Review^  vol.  i,  p.  425. 

Lauriston,  James  Alexander  Bernard 
Law,  count  de,  grandson  of  the  celebrat- 
ed projector  Law,  was  bom  in  1768.  He 
embraced  the  military  profession  at  an  earl  V 
age,  and  served  in  the  artillery,  in  which 
he  obtained  a  rapid  promotion,  owing  to 
his  own  activity,  and  to  the  friendship  of 
general  Bonaparte,  whose  aid-de-camp  he 
was,  and  who  employed  him  on  several 
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important  missions.  He  commanded,  in 
1800,  in  quality  of  brigadier-c;enerul,  the 
fourth  regiment  of  flying  artiTleiy,  at  La 
F^re.  In  1801,  he  was  chosen  to  convey 
to  England  the  ratification  of  the  prelimi- 
naries of  iieace,  and  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  people  of  Loudon,  who 
took  the  horses  from  his  carriage,  and 
conducted  him,  in  triumph,  to  Downing 
street  He  serv'ed  in  everj'  campaign  of 
importance  in  Spain,  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia. In  1809,  he  penetrated  into  Hunga- 
ry, and  took  the  fortress  of  Raab,  afler  a 
bombardment  of  eight  days.  July  6,  he 
decided  the  victoiy  in  favor  of  the  French 
at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  by  coming  up  to 
the  charge,  at  full  trot,  with  100  pieces  of 
artillery.  In  1811,  he  was  appointed  am- 
bassador to  Petersburg.  Tne  object  of 
his  mission  was  to  obtain  the  occupation 
of  the  ports  of  Riga  and  Revel,  and  to 
exclude  English  shine  from  the  Baltic. 
This  mission  having  failed,  M.  de  Lauris- 
ton  was  employed  in  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, and,  afler  the  taking  of  Moscow, 
was  sent  with  proposals  for  an  armistice 
to  the  emperor  Alexander,  which  were 
rejected.  Afler  the  disastrous  retreat  from 
Moscow,  he  commanded  the  anny  of 
observation  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and, 
during  three  months,  defended  that  river 
with  a  small  force,  preventing  the  enemy 
fiom  penetrating  into  •  Hanover.  He 
fought  with  great  valor  at  the  battle  of 
Leipsic,  but,  being  taken  prisoner,  was 
conducted  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  treat- 
ed vrith  favor  and  distinction.  Afler  tlie 
conclusion  of  the  general  peace,  Louis 
XVIII  created  Mm  a  knight  of  St.  Louis, 
grand  cordon  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and 
captain-lieutenant  of  the  Gray  Muske- 
teers. After  March  20, 1815,  he  followed 
the  king's  household  to  the  frontiers  of 
France,  and  then  retired  to  his  estate  of 
Richecourt,  near  La  F^re,  without  min- 
gling iu  any  of  the  transactions  of  the 
hundred  days.  On  the  return  of  Louis, 
he  was  nominated  president  of  the  elec- 
toral college  of  the  department  of  L'Aisue, 
lieutenant-general  of  the  first  division  of 
royal  fodt-guards,  and  member  of  the 
commission  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  conduct  or  such  officers  as  had  sei-v- 
ed  from  March  20  to  July  8, 1815.  He 
was  created  a  commander  of  St  Louis  in 
1816,  and  presided,  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  at  the  trial  of  adnihal  Linois, 
count  Delaborde,  &c.  In  1823,  he  was 
appointed  marshal,  and  commanded  the 
second  corps  de  rherve  of  the  army  in 
Spam.  He  died  in  1828. 
Lausanite,    capita]    of  the    Pays-de- 


Vaud,  a  Swiss  canton,  has  1300  bouses, 
with  10,000  inhabitants ;  Ion.  6^  45^  30"  E.  ; 
lat.  46°  31'  45^'  N.  It  is  most  beautifully 
situated  about  a  mile  from  tlie  lake  of 
Geneva.  Lausanne  lies  liigh,  with  the 
lake  and  snowy  Piedmontese  Alps  ik 
front,  whilst  the  shore  of  the  lake  is  cov 
ered  with  vineyards.  Since  1536,  there 
has  been  an  academy  at  Lausanne,  which, 
iu  1806,  was  elevated  to  an  academiciU 
institute,  with  14  professors  and  a  rector. 
It  has  works  iu  gold  and  silver,  printing- 
offices,  and  some  trade  in  wine;  but  its 
chief  profits  are  derived  from  the  nume- 
rous foreigner  who  resort  to  it  from  all 
countries  on  account  of  its  charming  situ- 
ation, or  to  perfect  themselves  in  Frencli, 
Lausanne  has  a  sociiU  <PimuUUiony  socie- 
ties for  natural  history  and  agriculture, 
and  a  Bible  society.  Formerly  the  city 
belonged  to  Berne,  whose  bailin  lived  in 
the  episcopal  palace.  The  bishop  trans- 
ferred his  residence  to  Freiburs,  when 
Lausanne  embraced  the  Calvimstic  re- 
ligion. Haller,  Voltaire  and  Gibbon  re- 
sided here  for  a  coqsiderable  period. 

Lausitz.    (See  Lu»aticL) 

Lauter.    (See  Kctiierskadem,) 

Lava.  (See  Volcanoes.) 
i  Lavalette  ;  the  name  of  several  indi- 
\nduals  distiii;^uished  in  French  liistoiy, 
of  whom  \VL*  slirJl  mention  only  two,  the 
subject  of  this  article  and  that  of  the  fol- 
lowing.— Jean  Porisot  de  Lavalette,  the 
48th  grand -master  of  the  knights  of  Mal- 
ta, was  bom  in  1494,  of  an  ancient  family. 
Lavalette,  unanimously  elected  grand- 
master in  1557,  showed  himself  equally 
active  and  wise  as  head  of  his  order  and 
as  a  general.  His  ambassadors  were  ad- 
mitted, at  the  council  of  Trent,  among 
tliose  of  the  most  powerful  monarcfas. 
He  restored  the  mtemal  organization  of 
his  order,  but  distinguished  himself  par- 
ticularly by  the  heroic  defence  of  Malta 
against  Sotiman  II,  who  attacked  it  with 
a  force  of  80,000  men,  and  whom  he 
forced,  afler  a  siege  of  several  months,  to 
retire,  in  1565,  with  a  loss  of  more  than 
20,000  men.  He  then  built  the  fortress 
La  Valetta  in  Malta,  refused  the  cardinal^s 
hat,  and  died  in  1568.  (See  MaUcu) 

Lavalette,  Marie  Chamans,  count  dc, 
was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1769,  of  obscure 
parents.  His  mother  was  a  nurse,  oflen 
employed  by  the  famous  accoucheur  Bau- 
delocque,  who,  perceiving  the  promifling 
talents  of  tlie  youth,  furnished  her  with 
the  means  of  giving  him  an  education  fiir 
superior  to  his  birth.  Yoimg  Lavalette 
was  destined  for  the  clerical  profession, 
and  wore  the  habit  of  an  abb^  for  some 
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time,  but  afterwards  took  to  the  study  of 
the  law.  The  revolution,  in  1789,  gave 
another  direction  to  his  ambition.  He  be- 
came an  officer  in  the  national  guards,  and 
in  August,  1792,  defended  the  Tuileries. 
He  afterwards  served  in  the  army  of  the 
Rhine  and  that  of  Italy,  with  such  dis- 
tinction, that  he  rose  rapidly.  Bonaparte 
made  him  his  aid-de-camp,  intrusted  him 
with  his  secret  correspondence,  and  gave 
liim  in  marriage  Mile.  Beauhamais,  the 
niece  of  Jos^hine.  He  accompanied 
Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  and,  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  consular  government, 
was  made  count,  and  a  commander  of  the 
legion  of  honor.  In  1814,  he  was  re- 
moved from  the  post-office  ;  but  when 
Louis  quitted  Paris,  in  1815,  he  repaired 
to  the  office,  in  company  with  general  Se- 
hastiani,  and  sunmioned  his  successor,  M. 
Ferrand,  to  surrender  his  place,  only  allow- 
ing him  a  few  minutes  to  collect  hi^  papers, 
but,  at  the  some  time,  treating  him  writh 
great  politeness.  He  then  took  measures 
to  accelerate  the  progress  of  Napoleon, 
and  conducted  himself  with  extraordina- 
ry vigilance  and  activity.  For  these  ser- 
vices he  was  created  a  peer  of  France 
(June  2),  and  continued  in  his  office  till 
the  return  of  the  king.  In  the  mouth  of 
November  following,  he  was  brought  to 
trial,  and  condemned  to  death  as  an  accom- 
plice of  Napoleon.  His  appeal  and  ap- 
plication for  pardon  having  failed,  prep- 
arations for  his  execution  on  Thuraday, 
December  21,  were  making,  when  his  wife, 
having  obtained  |)ermission  to  visit  him, 
came,  on  the  20th,  in  o  sedan  chair,  and 
dined  with  him,  attended  by  her  daughter 
and  the  governess.  About  seven  in  the 
evening,  the  two  latter  appeared  at  the 
keeper's  lodge,  apparently  supporting  Ma- 
dame Lavalette,  who  was  closely  muffled 
up,  held  a  handkerchief  before  her  eyes, 
and  exhibited  every  symptom  of  the  pro- 
foundest  distress.  After  a  few  minutes,  the 
keeper  of  tlie  prison  repaired  to  Lavalette's 
apartment,  where  he  found  Madame  La- 
valette in  his  place.  He  set  his  turnkeys 
and  keepers  m  motion,  but,  in  spite  of 
their  activity,  nothing  was  found  but  the 
sedan  chair.  In  which  tlie  young  daughter 
had  taken  tlie  place  of  her  father,  who 
iiad  suddenly  disappeared  at  the  Qimti  des 
Orfevres,  The  iailer  was  then  removed 
and  confined,  the  barriers  were  closed, 
and  expresses  were  sent  in  every  direc- 
tion, with  the  description  of  Lavalette's  per- 
son, who  contrived  to  lie  closely  concealed 
for  a  formight,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of 
the  police,  during  which  time  he  medi- 
tated on  the  most  effectual  method  of 
38* 


corapletuig  his  escape.  He  had  recourse, 
for  that  purpose,  to  three  Englishmen — 
Messrs.  Bruce  and  Hutchinson,  and  sir 
Robert  Wilson,  who  were  ah-eady  known 
for  their  zeal  in  support  of  the  principles 
of  liberty,  and  for  their  hostility  to  the 
tyranny  exercised  by  the  Bourbons.  By 
means  of  these  gentlemen,  he  procured 
the  uniform  of  a  general  officer  in  the 
British  service,  and  repaired,  January  7, 
at  half  past  nine  at  night,  to  the  apart- 
ments of  captain  Hutchinson.  The  next 
morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  he  got  into  a 
^cabriolet  vrith  sir  Robert  Wilson,  passed 
the  barriers  without  being  recognised,  and 
arrived  the  following  day  at  Mons,  where 
his  guide  took  leave  of  hiuL  He  then 
took  the  road  to  Munich,  where  he  found 
an  asylum  among  powerful  friends  and 
connexions.  Irritated  by  his  escape,  the 
government  had  die  cruelty  to  retain  his 
wife  for  some  time  in  prison,  because  she 
had  been  accessary  to  the  escape  of  her 
husband — a  treatment  which  disordered 
her  senses,  and.  she  has  since  been  a  con- 
firmed lunatic.  Lavalette  was  pardoned, 
and  returned  to  France  in  1821. 

Lavater,  John  Gaspar,  was  bom  in 
1741,  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  where 
his  father  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  skil- 
ful physician  and  good  citizen.  The 
severity  of  his  mother  somewhat  depress- 
ed the  mind  of  the  boy,  who  was  endow- 
ed with  a  lively  imagination,  and  he  early 
gave  himself  up  to  solitary  reveries.  While 
yet  at  school,  he  was  persuaded  that  he 
had  received  direct  answers  to  his  pray- 
ers. His  imagination,  even  at  that  eany 
p>eriod,  appears  to  have  been  so  actively 
employed,  that  he  never  acquired  much 
knowledge  of  philology  or  classical  an- 
tiquity. In  1763,  he  travelled,  in  com- 
pany with  Fuseli — afterwards  a  distin- 
guished fminier  in  London — to  Leipsic 
and  Berlin,  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  scholars  and  theologians  of  Northern 
Gerinsny.  In  1764,  he  returned  to  his 
native  city,  and,  in  1767,  appeared  as  a 
poet  in  his  ScJaoeizerUeder,  which,  as  well 
as  his  JhisMdan  m  <&  EwigMt  (17G8\ 
gained  him  many  admirers.  In  1769,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  ministere  at  the 
orphan  church  at  Zurich.  His  sermons 
were  rendered  attractive  by  their  pleasing 
style,  his  enthusiastic  zeal,  and  a  certain 
mysticism  which  always  characterized 
him.  They  were  printed  in  1772,  and 
were  admired  even  in  foreign  countries. 
All  his  activity  was,  in  fact,  devoted  to  the 
service  of  religion,  until  he  undertook  his 
work  on  physiognomy.  Lavater  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  a  great  number  of 
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persons,  and  hin  lively  iroagination  had 
ted  him  to  the  conclusion  that  there  exists 
a  much  greater  connexion  between  the 
internal  man  and  the  external  expression 
in  liie  fiice  than  is  generally  supposed. 
He  reduced  this  external  eiqpression  of 
dii^MMition  and  character  to  a  system,  and 
conadered  the  lines  of  the  countenance 
as  sure  indications  of  the  temper.  He 
had  adopted  this  idea  in  17G9,  and  collect- 
ed the  featui-es  of  distinguished  people 
fiom  all  paits  of  the  world.  His  great 
woik  (m  four  volumes,  4to.),  under  the 
modest  tide  Physiognomical  Fnixments 

il775  et  seq.),  made  him  known  all  over 
Europe.  It  was  rendered  valuable  by  the 
numerous  portraits  it  contains,  mostly 
well  executed  by  some  of  the  first  engrav- 
ers of  Germany.  Lavater  had  added  ex- 
planations, in  a  poetical  style,  full  of  en- 
tliusiastic  exclamations.  As  may  easily 
be  imagined,  a  theory  so  novel  found 
warm  admirers^  whose  zeal  often  render- 
ed it  ridiculous,  and  Lichtenberg  satirized 
it  in  his  Essay  on  Cues  and  Toils — one  of 
his  most  successful  compositions.  Lich- 
tenber^s  exclamations  on  the  contour 
of  a  pig's  tail,  or  a  happily-adjusted  cue, 
equal  the  raptures  of  Lavater  viewing  the 
physioffnomy  of  an  Alexander.  Accord- 
ing to  Lbs  Cases,  Napoleon  declared  him- 
seB*  convinced,  by  long  experience,  that 
no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  the  ex- 
pression of  the  face — an  opinion  which 
IS  perhaps  true  to  a  ^[reater  extent  in  re- 
spect to  talents  than  disposition.  Lavater 
himself  seems  to  have  ^ven  up  his  theory 
in  a  great  degree.  (See  PAysio^nonty.) 
He  published  several  other  works,  mclud- 
ing  poems  and  works  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  his  reputation  became  so  great, 
that  his  journeys  resembled  triumphs. 
He  refused  better  appointments  in  foreign 
countries,  and  became  minister  at  St.  Pe- 
ter's church  in  Zurich.  During  the  revolu- 
tion, he  spoke  with  boldness  against  the  new 
order  of  things,  die  Swiss  directory,&c.,  and 
was  finally  transported  to  Bale,  in  1796. 
He  was  acain  set  at  liberty,  but,  on  the 
capture  of  Zurich  (SepL  SiS,  1799),  by 
Massena,  while  occupied  in  the  street,  as- 
sisting the  distressed,  and  giving  refresh- 
ment to  exhausted  soldiers,  he  received  a 
shot  in  his  side.*  He  lingered  above  a 
year,    during    which   he    wrote    several 

*  According  to  Raoui-Rochctie's  HiHoire  de 
la  Rhoba.  Hehietique  (Paris,  18^),  neither  a 
Rosnan  nor  a  Freochmaji  was  bis  murderer: 
"  J>  crime  appartUnt  tout  entier  h  la/ureur  des 
partis  ;  et  Lavater  qui  connaisgait  son  assassin, 
emporta  dans  la  tombe  ret  horrible  secret  anec 
tons  les  autres  secrets  de  sa  belle  dme  et  de  son 
m^uisabU  clvariU." 


works,  and  died  Januaiy  2, 1801.  Lava- 
ter was  one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  men, 
so  that  a  biographer  sa^-s  of  him,  ^  Had 
he  lived  in  early  times,  be  would  now  be 
adored  as  a  saint,  because  every  thing 
which  the  church  requires  fix>m  a  saint 
he  had  in  perfection— K;harity,  love  of  man- 
kind, and  unrelaidng  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
Christ^'  He  did  much  for  practical  theol- 
ogy. Lavater  owed  little  to  learning,  but 
drew  chiefly  fix>m  himself.  His  work  on 
Physiognomy  has  been  ^veral  times  trans- 
lated into  English.  Of  the  English  trans- 
latious,  we  may  mention  Huntor's  (Loud., 
1789,  5  vols.  4to.)  A  valuable  French 
edition  appeared  in  1809  (Paria,  10  vols.). 

Lavender  ;  a  delightfully  fragrant  plant, 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  now 
commonly  cultivated  in  our  g^u:den8.  All 
the  labiate  pkmts  are  aromatic  and  stimu- 
lating, but  these  properties  are  more  ex- 
alted in  this  plant  than  in  any  other  of  the 
tribe,  especially  when  it  grows  in  a  warm 
and  sunny  exposure.  Indeed,  in  such 
situations,  it  sometimes  contains  one  fourth 
of  its  weight  of  camphor.  To  the  abun- 
dance of  this  plant  is  atuibuted  the  supe- 
riority of  the  honey  in  certain  parts  of 
Europe.  The  volatile  oil,  distilled  water, 
and  tincture  of  lavender,  are  -  much  em- 
ployed in  officinal  preparations,  and  as 
peifumes.  The  flowers  yield  by  far  the 
greatest  proportion  of  oiL 

Lavinia  ;  a  daughter  of  king  Latinus 
and  Amata.  She  was  betrothed  to  her 
relation,  king  Tumus,  but,  because  the  or- 
acle ordered  her  father  to  marry  her  to  a 
foreign  prince,  she  was  given  to  /Tlnena, 
afler  tiie  death  of  Turaus.  (See  LatmuaJ) 
At  her  husband's  death,  she  was  left  preg- 
nant, and,  being  fearful  of  the  tsrranny  of 
Ascanius,  her  son-in-law,  she  fled  into  the 
woods,  where  she  brought  forth  a  sod, 
called  Mmas  Sylvius. 

Lavinium,  or  Lavinch  ;  a  town  of  Ita- 
ly, said  to  have  been  built  by  iEneaa,  and 
called  in  honor  of  Lavinia,  the  fouiuier's 
wife.  It  was  the  capital  of  Latium  during 
the  reign  of  ^Eneas. 

Lavoisier,  Anthony  Lawrence,  a  cele- 
brated French  chemist,  whose  name  is 
cormected  with  the  antiphlogistic  theory 
of  chemistry,  to  the  reception  of  which 
he  contributed  by  his  writings  and  discov- 
eries. He  was  bom  at  Paris,  August  1^ 
1743,  and  was  the  son  of  opulent  parents, 
who  gave  him  a  good  education.  He  ac- 
quired an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  pliys- 
ical  sciences,  and  first  distinguished  him- 
self  by  a  prize  memoir  on  the  best  method 
of  lighting  the  streets.  Two  years  afW, 
in'1768,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  tb» 
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academy.  About  this  time,  he  published 
aeveia]  tracts,  in  periodical  works,  on  the 
analysis  of  gypsum,  the  crystallization  of 
salt,  the  congelation  of  water,  on  thunder, 
the  aurora  borealis,  &c.  •  Journeys  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  France  furnished  him  ma- 
terials for  a  mineralogical  chart  of  tlie 
kingdom,  intended  as  the  basis  of  a  work 
on  the  revolutions  of  the  globe,  and  the 
formation  of  the  strata  of  the  eartii,  out- 
lines of  which  appeared  in  the  memoirs 
of  the  academy  for  1772  and  1787.  The 
discoveries  of  Black,  Cavendish,  Mac- 
bride  and  Priestley,  relative  to  the  nature 
of  elastic  fluids  or  gases,  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  Lavoisier,  who  entered  on  the 
same  field  of  inquiry,  with  all  his  charac- 
teristic ardor  in  the  cause  of  science ;  and, 
possessing  the  advantage  of  a  considerable 
fortune,  he  conducted  his  experiments  on 
a  large  scale,  and  obtained  highly  interest- 
ing results.  In  1774  appeared  his  Opus- 
odes  chfndquea,  comprising  a  general 
view  of  what  was  then  known  relative  to 
gaseous  bodies,  with  several  new  experi- 
ments, remarkable  for  their  ingenuity  and 
accuracy.  Doctor  Priesdey's  discovery 
of  what  he  called  dephloeisHcaied  air,  af- 
terwards generally  termed  oxygen  eaa,  fur- . 
iiished  LavoiMer  with  a  fresh  subiect  of  '■ 
research;  and,  in  1778,  he  published  an 
essay  on  tliis  substance,  and  its  influence 
in  the  production  of  acids,  developingthe 
principle  of  a  new  chemical  theory.  This 
was  further  illustrated  by  his  experiments 
on  the  composition  of  water,  by  burning 
together  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  (q.  v.) 
gases,  and  by  its  analysis  afibrding  the 
same  principles  ;  and  the  system  was 
completed  by  his  theories  of  combustion 
(q.  V.)  and  oxidation  (see  Oxygen)^  the  de- 
composition of  atmospheric  ah*,  his  doc- 
trine of  caloric  (q.  v.),  and  its  influence  in 
causing  the  solid,  Uquid  and  gaseous  states 
of  bodies ;  and  die  whole  theory  was  laid 
before  the  public  in  his  Elements  of 
Chemistry,  which  appeared  in  1789,  and 
was  speedily  translated  into  English  and 
other  languages.  (See  Chemxsiry,  and 
Ckendad  M}menclaiure.)  M.  Lavoisier 
rendered  many  services  to  the  arts  and 
sciences,  both  in  a  public  and  private  ca- 
pacity. When  the  new  system  of  weights 
and  measures  was  brought  forward,  he 
contributed  to  its  improvement  by  some 
novel  experiments  on  the  expansion  of 
metals.  He  was  consulted  by  the  nation- 
al convention  as  to  the  best  method  of 
manufacturing  assignats,  and  securing 
them  from  being  forg^.  In  J  791,  the 
committee  of  the  constituent  assembly  ap- 
plied to  him  for  mformation  preparator>' . 


to  the  adoption  of  an  improved  system  of 
taxation,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
drew  up  a  work,  which  was  published 
under  the  title  of  Richtssea  Urriioricdes  de 
la  France^  relating  to  the  pvoduction  and 
consumption  of  the  country.  About  this 
time,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  national  treasury — an 
ofiice  which  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  exercising  his  spirit  of  systematic  ar- 
rangement. His  house  became  a  vast 
laboratory ;  the  most  skilful  artists  were 
employed  to  construct  the  neceesaiy  in- 
struments and  apparatus  for  his  philosoph- 
ical researches.  He  had  canoeraaziom  at 
his  house  tvrice  a  week,  at  which  were  dis- 
cussed the  theories,  opinions  and  discov- 
eries of  learned  contemporaries.  With  oth- 
er fiumera-general,  he  was  condemned  to 
death  by  die  revolutionary  tribunal  of 
Paris,  on  the  charge  of  beine  a  conspira- 
tor, and  of  having  adulterated  the  tobocco 
with  ingredients  obnoxious  to  the  health 
of  the  citizens,  and,  on  this  frivolous 
pretext,  was  beheaded  by  the  guillotine, 
May  8,  1794.  When  he  found  his  fate 
inevitable,  he  petitioned  for  a  few  days' 
respite,  in  order  to  make  some  interesting 
and  important  experiments  which  he  had 
in  view ;  but  this  favor  was  denied  him. 
M.  Lavoisier  married,  in  1771,  the  daughter 
of  a  farmer-general,  a  lady  of  agreeable 
manners  and  considerable  talents,  who 
not  only  participated  in  her  husband's  phU- 
osophicai  researches,  but  also  cultivated 
the  arts  with  great  success,  and  engraved 
with  her  own  hand  the  plates  for  one  of 
his  publications.  She  subsequendy  be- 
came the  wife  of  count  Rumford. 

Lavora,  or  Terra  di  Lavoro  ;  a  prin- 
cipality of  Naples,  bounded  north  by 
Abruzzo  Ultra  and  Abruzzo  Citra,  east  by 
Molise  and  Principato  Ultra,  south  by 
Principato  Ultra  and  the  gulf  of  Naples,  and 
west  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma ;  about  140  miles  in  length, 
and  33  wide  where  broadest.  It  is  popu- 
lous and  fertile,  yielding  abundance  of 
com,  wine,  oil,  and  other  productions  of 
Italy.  Anciently  it  wbs  called  Campama; 
in  the  middle  ages,  the  CasteUany  o/Vcqma. 
Caserta  is  the  capital;  Gaetathe  principal 
port  Pop.,  625,500  ;  sq.  miles,  1696. 
IjAW.  (See  ^^ppendix  to  this  volume.) 
Laio  Merchant,  (See  Commercial  Law,) 
Law  of  Excmtion  (in  French,  lot 
(Pexceplion),  When  the  situation  of  a 
state  IS  so  critical  that  the  ordinaiy  poweiH 
and  laws  are  no  longer  considered  sufii- 
cient,  extraordinary  and  more  energetic 
means  are.  employed.  The  Romans  had 
a  form  for  such  an  emei^ncy,  which  in- 
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vested  the  two  consuls  witJi  a  greatly  au^- 
jtnented  power — **  Videant  conatUts,  ne  qmd 
respublica  detrimtnH  capiat  (Let  the  con- 
suls see  that  the  republic  receive  no  inju- 
ry) f  and  if  this  was  not  suiBcicnt,  they 
appointed  a  dictator.  The  remedy  was 
often  worse  than  the  disease.  D^potic 
^vemments  require  no  laws  of  exception ; 
in  these  the  public  power  is  always  free 
from  the  restraints  which  are  imposed 
upon  it  in  constitutional  states.  In  the 
latter,  certain  cases  happen  in  which 
the  power  of  the  government  must  be 
strengthened,  to  be  Me  to  act  with  energy 
and  promptness.  In  England,  the  first 
and  most  important  regulation,  in  such  an 
emergency,  is  the  suspenaon  of  the  habeas 
corpus  act  for  a  limited  time.  The  gov- 
ernment can  then  take  into  custody  sus- 
pected and  dangerous  persons,  without 
following  the  regular  process  of  law. 
This  suspension  is  not  a  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  but  can  only  be  granted  by  par- 
liament, and  for  a  limited  period,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  all  such  state  prisoners 
must  be  released,  or  subjected  to  a  formal 
examination.  Even  then,  the  suspension 
does  not  protect  the  ministerial  officers 
against  the  demands  for  indemnification 
for  an  unjustifiable  arrest  These  com- 
plaints, when  made  against  the  ministers 
of  the  king,  are  usually  comprehended  in 
a  separate  act  of  parliament,  called  the 
indemnity  hiil,  at  the  discussion  of  which  in 
parliament,  the  opposition  party  is  careful 
to  mstitute  a  strict  examination  of  the  use 
which  the  ministei?  have  made  of  their 
extraordinary  power.  A  second  regula- 
tion of  this  kind  is  the  alien  bill  (see 
Mien  Bill),  which  invests  the  government 
with  a  power  over  all  foreigners  dwelling 
in  England,  such  as  does  not  constitution- 
ally belong  to  it,  giving  tiie  right  not  only 
to  order  them  out  of  the  country  at  pleas- 
ure, but  also  to  send  them  to  any  part  of 
the  continent.  Bills  of  pains  and  i>enal- 
ties,  which  are  admissible  in  suigle  cases, 
constitute  a  sort  of  law  of  exception. 
Parliament  maintains  the  right  to  pass 
such  bills,  which  could  not  belong  to  it 
under  a  correct  division  of  public  power, 
and  thus  to  pimish  individuals  without  a 
judicial  sentence.  This  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  its  proper  judicial  fimctions, 
by  which  the  peers  of  the  reahu,  the  house 
of  lords,  act  as  the  highest  court  of  Justice, 
and  the  house  of  commons  comes  forward 
as  complainant  (as  in  tlie  case  of  governor 
Hastings).  There  the  lords  sit  formally  as 
a  court  of  justice ;  a  full  judicial  hearing  is 
granted  to  the  defendant,  and  his  condem- 
nation cannot  be  pronounced  except  by  a 


majority  of  12  voices  (the  number  of  the 
jury  in  usual  cases).  In  these  cases,  the 
house  of  lords  alone  decides  upon  the  mo- 
tion of  the  commons,  and  wholly  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  king,  whose  righl 
to  pardon  is  even  circumscribed,  fiut 
when  an  individual  bill  of  attainder,  or  hill 
of  penalties,  is  brought  forward  in  parlia- 
ment, then  tlie  introduction  of  the  act  may 
take  place  in  the  bouse  of  lords  as  well  as 
in  the  house  of  commons ;  and  no  peculiar 
legal  process  is  followed,  but  it  depends 
on  the  pleasure  of  each  house  bow  the 
facts,  upon  which  the  summary  sentence 
is  grounded,  shall  be  proved ;  and  it  n 
only  from  consideradons  of  natural  justice 
that  opportunity  is  granted  to  the  accused 
to  defend  himself.  The  sentence  itself  is 
passed  by  a  simple  majority  of  voices  in 
each  house,  like  other  laws ;  but  it  musi  be 
sanctioned  by  both  bouses  of  paiiiament, 
and  tlie  assent  of  the  king  must  be  ob- 
tained, as  in  any  other  law.  In  fixing 
the  punishment,  also,  parliament  is  ame- 
nable to  no  established  rule,  and  the  ri^fat 
of  the  king  to  pardon  wholly  ceases,  if  he 
has  once  given  his  consent  Such  a  pro- 
cess has  always  something  ver>'  odious  on 
the  face  of  it,  and,  in  pomt  of  fact,  it  is 
very  rarely  resorted  to.  TTionias  Weni- 
worth,  earl  of  StafiTord,  the  celebrated  con- 
fidential minister  of  Charles  I,  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  this  form,  and  it  was 
equally  criminal  and  impolitic  in  the  king 
to  give  hb  consent  to  this  bill  of  attainder. 
The  same  process  was  introduced  against 
the  queen,  in  1820,  and,  wholly  indepeod- 
ent  of  her  guik  or  innocence,  this  was  a 
sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  it  In  the 
U.  States,  no  such  legislative  power  ejast^, 
cither  in  the  state  or  in  the  national  legis- 
lature. It  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  a 
republican  government.  The  constitution 
of  the  U.  Suites  declares,  that  "  No  bill  of 
attainder,  or  ex  post  fcido  law,  shall  be 
passed ;"  that  "  the  privilege  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended! 
unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or 
invasion,  the  public  safety  requires  it*** 
So,  also,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment, 
every  person  accused  of  a  capind  or  infe- 
mous  crime  (except  in  the  navy  or  aniiy 
service)  has  a  right  to  a  trial  by  jury,  and 
cannot  even  then  be  tried,  luiless  upo<i  a 
presentment  or  indictment  by  a  graod 
jury.  Such  are  the  privileges  guarantied 
by  the  constitution  of^the  U.  States.  And 
the  state  constitutions  generally  embrace 
the  same  protective  principles.  There  i» 
also  another  principle  recK>gnised  in  the 
constitution  of  the  U.  States,  whkh  is  of 
great  importance.    It  is  the  provision,  that 
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*<  excessive  hail  shall  not  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and 
unusual  punishments  inflicted;**  so  that, 
while  the  present  rejmblican  constitutions 
of  government  exist  in  America,  there  can 
))e^no  such  thing  as  a  dictatorship,  or  a 
law  of  exception.  In  France,  there  was 
no  occasion  for  laws  of  exception  before 
1790 ;  the  lettrea  de  cachet  (q.  v.)  answered 
all  purposes.  The  parliaments,  if  they 
opposed  the  royal  mandates,  and  pre- 
vented their  publication,  which  consisted 
iu  entering  tliem  in  the  register  of  parlia- 
ment, were  at  lust  brought  to  obedience 
by  a  royal  session,  or  lU  de  jusHee,  or  by 
exile  to  some  obscure  place ;  or,  if  their 
resistance  was  obstinate,  they  were  dis- 
solved, as  in  the  last  years  of  Louis  XV. 
But  after  the  struggle  for  legal  order,  from 
want  of  moderation  on  both  sides,  had 
degenerated  into  a  furious  conflict  of  par- 
ties, the  laws  of  exception  were  often 
really  necessary,  thoueh  often  used  mere- 
ly as  instruments  of  Action.  We  do 
not  here  refer  to  illegal,  though  perhaps 
necessaiy,  measures  (coup^  iT  itai)  adopt- 
ed in  extraordinary  cases,  such  as  the 
dissolution  of  the  lensladve  body  on 
the  18th  Fnictidor,  1797,  the  abolition  of 
the  tribunate,  1807,  &c.  But  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  constitution  (even  the  demo- 
cradcall  by  the  committee  of  public  safe- 
ty, in  1/93,  and  the  rendering  the  reyolu-  • 
tionaiy  tribunal  permanent,  were  genuine 
laws  of  exception.  The  regular  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  was  promised  by  every 
new  government,  but,  down  to  the  revolu- 
tion of.l630,  the  promise  was  not  ftilfillecL 
The  Uberty  of  the  press  was  repeatedly 
restrained,  and  the  reg^ular  course  of  jus- 
tice perverted  by  special  tribunals.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  laws  of  exception 
was  that  of  March  3, 1810,  respecting  the 
state-prisoners,  by  which  the  ancient  Id- 
frts  de  cachet  were  agedn  introduced  in 
almost  full  force.  It  was  required,  indeed, 
that  a  warrant  of  the  niinister  of  justice, 
and  a  mandate  of  the  privy  council,  should 
precede  imprisonment,  which  was  to  con- 
tinue no  longer  than  a  year ;  but  a  regula- 
tion, like  the  habeas  coijma  act  in  England, 
was  wanting  to  enforce  the  performance 
of  these  conditions.  Under  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVIII,  also,  numerous  laws  of  ex- 
ception were  enacted,  although  the  char- 
ter (art  8th)  declared,  "The  French  have 
the  right  of  publishing  and  printing  their 
opinions,  provided  they  conform  to  the 
laws  against  the  abuses  of  the  press." 
By  repeated  laws  of  exception,  the  censor- 
ship was  extended  not  only  over  the  po- 
Ikical,  but  often  even  over  the  literary, 


journals.  The  assassination  of  the  duke 
of  Berry,  in  particular,  was  made  the 
pretence  for  restricting  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  for  investing  the  ministers  with  au- 
thority to  confine  persons  suspected  of 
crimes,  or  of  criminal  designs  a^nst  the 
king,  the  state,  and  the  rovcu  family,  with- 
out a  judicial  process.  Tlieee  laws  were 
to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  session  of 
1820.  The  law  concerning  the  censor- 
ship was  renewed  in  the  session  of,  1820, 
and  till  three  months  after  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  session  of  1821 ;  but  the  law 
relating  to  the  imprisonment  of  suspected 
persons  was  tacitly  abolished.  The  last 
laws  of  exception  in  France  were  the 
fiunous  ordinances  of  July,  1830,  which 
resulted  in  the  overthrow  and  expulsion 
of  the  Bourbon& 

Lata  of  Naiurey  and  of  Ndiuma.  (See 
NdJtumal  Lowy  and  JSTaliwral  Law.) 

Law,  Edward,  lord  EU^borough.  (See 


Law,  J(Mm  ;  a  celebrated  financial  pro- 
jector, the  son  of  a  goldsmith  of  Edin- 
buivh,  in  which  city  he  was  bom  in 
1681. .  He  was  bred  to  no  profession,  but 
became  versed  in  accounts^  and  was  em- 
ployed in  those  of  the  revenue.  For  the 
purpose  of  remedying  the  deficiency  of  a 
circulating  medium,  he  projected  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  bank,  with  paper  issues^ 
to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  all  the  lands 
in  the  longdom ;  but  this  scheme  was  re> 
jected.  In  consequence  of  a  duel^  he  fled 
from  his  country,  and  visited  Venice  and 
Genoa,  firom  which  cities  he  was  banished^ 
as  a  designing  adventurer,  but,  at  length,  se- 
cured the  paQt)nage  of  the  regent  duke  of 
Orieans,  and  established  his  bank  in  1716, 
by  royal  authority.  It  was  at  first  composed 
of  1200  shares  of  3000  livres  each,  which 
soon  bore  a  premium.  This  bank  became 
the  office  for  all  public  receipt^  and  there 
was  annexed  to  it  a  Mississippi  company, 
which  had  grants  of  land  in  Louisiana, 
and  was  expected  to  realize  immense 
sums  by  planting  and  commerce.  In 
1718,  it  was  declared  a  royal  bank,  and  the 
shares  rose  to  twenty  times  their  original 
value.  In  1720,  Law  was  made  comp- 
troller-general of  the  finances ;  but  the 
shares  sunk  in  value  as  rapidly  as  they 
had  risen.  He  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
post,  after  he  had  held  it  only  ^yo  months, 
and  to  retire,  first  to  a  seat  m  the  country, 
and  then,  for  personal  safety,  to  quit  the 
kingdom.  He  carried  with  him  a  small 
portion  only  of  the  vast  fortune  he  at  one 
time  possessed,  and  lived  afterwards  in 

freat  obscurity.    After  visiting  England, 
[oUand,  Germany,  and  other  countries. 
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he  finany  settled  at  Venice,  whero  he  died 
in  1729,  still  occupied  in  vast  schemes, 
and  fully  convinced  of  the  solidity  of  his 
system,  the  failure  of  which  he  attributed 
entirely  to  enmity  and  panic.  Various 
opinions  have  been  entertained  of  the 
merit  of  his  project ;  and  by  some  it  has  been 
thought  to  have  possessed  feasibility,  had  it 
been  carried  more  moderately  into  practice. 

Law,  William ;  a  divine  of  the  church 
of  England,  bom  at  KingcliiTe,  in  North- 
amptonshire, in  1686,  educated  at  Eman- 
uel college,  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
elected  fellow.  On  the  accession  of 
Creorge  T,  refusing  to  take  the  oaths,  he 
vacated  his  fellowship,  and  left  the  uni- 
versity. He  then  officiated  as  a  curate  in 
London,  and  as  tutor  to  Edward  Gibbon, 
father  of  the  historian.  Mrs.  Hester  Gib- 
bon, aunt  of  the  same  eminent  individual, 
and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hutchinson,  formed  a 
joint  establishment,  of  which  he  became 
a  member,  at  his  native  village  of  King- 
cMe,  where  he  died  in  1761.  The  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  Law,  although  in  many  respects 
excellent,  partake  of  a  gloominess  and  se- 
verity, tinged  vnth  a  niysticism  and  enthu- 
siasm, that  the  smdy  of'^the  writings  of  Ja- 
cob B6hme  did  not  fail  to  increase.  The 
Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life,  is 
deemed,  both  by  doctor  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Gibbon,  one  of  the  most  powerful  works 
of  devotion  in  the  English  language,  as  is 
also  his  Practical  Treatise  on  Christianity, 
which  abounds  witli  satire,  spirit,  and 
knowledge  of  life.  He  also  wrote  some 
other  works,  and  published  translations  of 
his  favorite  Bohme.  (See  his  Life,  b^ 
TIffhe,  and  Gibbon's  Memoira  of  himself.) 

Lawrence,  sir  Thomas,  a  distinguished 
En^ish  portrait  painter,  was  bom  at  Bris- 
tol, in  1769.  His  father  was  an  inn-keeper, 
and  the  artist  veiy  eariy  exhibited  proofs 
of  his  talent  for  the  art :  he  is  said  to  have 
sketched  portraits  veiy  successfully  in  his 
fifth  year.  At  the  age  of  six,  he  was  sent 
to  school,  where  he  remained  two  years ; 
and  this,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  les- 
sons subsequently,  in  Latin  and  French, 
constituted  his  whole  education.  His 
&ther  would  not  even  permit  him  to  be 
instmcted  in  drawing,  declaring  that  his 
genius  would  be  cramped  by  the  restraint 
of  rules.  Young  Lavrrence,  however, 
had  access  to  the  galleries  of  some  of  the 
neighboring  gentry,  in  which  he  employed 
himself  in  copying  historical  and  other 
pieces.  In  1782;  his  father  removed  to 
Bath,  where  his  son  was  much  employed 
in  taking  portraits  in  crayon ;  and,  having 
made  a  copy  of  the  Transfiguration,  by 
Raphael,  the  society  of  arts  bestowed  on 


him  their  silver  palette,  in  consequence 
of  its  merits.  During  six  years,  he  was 
the  sole  support  of  \ae  father  and  a  large 
family.  In  1787,  the  family  removed  to 
London,  and  Lawrence  was  admitted  n  stu- 
dent at  the  royal  academv.  His  subse- 
quent career  was  successful  and  brilliant. 
He  was  elected  royal  associate  in  1791, 
and,  on  thedeatli  of  sir  J.  Reynolds,  the  next 
year,  was  made  painter  to  the  king.  His 
reputation  grew  steadily,  and  he  was  soon 
considered  the  first  portrait  paiuter  of  the 
age  in  England.  His  scene  from  tlic  Tem- 
pest was  a  successful  attempt  at  historical 
painting;  but  that  branch  of  the  art  re- 
ceives too  little  encouragement  in  Eng- 
land, in  comparison  with  that  of  portrait 
painting,  to  induce  a  successful  artist,  in 
the  latter  department,  to  cultivate  the  for- 
mer. In  lol5,  he  was  knighted  by  the 
prince  regent,  who  also  employed  him  to 
take  the  likenesses  of  the  sovereigns,  and 
the  most  distinguished  persons  of  their 
suite.  During  their  visit  to  England,  he 
finished  the  portrait  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
and  went  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  several  years 
afterwards,  to  paint  Alexander;  thence  he 
went  to  VieniM,  where  he  completed  th« 

Sirtraits  of  the  emperor,  the  archdukes, 
ettemich,  &C.,  and,  in  Rome,  painted 
Pius  VII  and  cardinal  Gonsalvi.  On  bis 
return  to  England,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  royal  academy,  as  successor  to 
West.  (q.  V.)  This  office  he  held  till  his 
death,  which  occurred  suddenlj^,  Jan.  7, 
1830.  His  portraits  are  striking  like- 
nesses, and  display  a  bold  and  free  pen- 
cil; but  they  are,  particularly  bis  later 
ones,  chargdodt>le  with  mannerism,  and  are 
not  considered  to  be  successful  in  express- 
ing the  nicer  shades  of  character.  In  his 
drawing,  there  is  a  want  of  accuracy  and 
finish.  His  income,  for  the  last  twenty 
yeara  of  his  life,  was  from  £10,000  to 
£20,000  ;  but  he  died  poor,  ovrinff  to  his 
zeal  to  possess  the  first-rate  productions 
of  his  art,  which  he  purchased  at  any 
price.  The  personal  appearance  of  sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  was  striking  and  agree- 
able. His  countenance  bore  a  mtuked 
resemblance  to  that  of  Canning,  and  bo 
was  always  pleased  when  this  resemblance 
vras  observed.  He  was  studious  in  dreaa, 
and  went  beyond  the  limits  of  correct 
taste  in  this  particular.  A  look  of  settled 
melancholy  was  always  upon  his  features, 
and  there  was  a  restlessness  in  his  nfianner 
that  bespoke  an  unquiet  spirit 

Lawrence,  James,  a  disungnished 
American  naval  commander,  was  oom  at 
Buriington,  New  Jersey,  in  1781.  He 
eariy  manifested  a  strong  predilection  for 
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the  sea ;  but  hie  ikther,  who  was  a  lawyer, 
was  anxious  that  he  should  pursue  his 
own  profession ;  and,  when  only  13  y*iOX9 
of  age,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the 
Jaw ;  but  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman,  in 
179a  In  1801,  the  Tripoli  war  having 
commenced,  he  was  promoted,  and,  in 
1803,  was  sent  out  to  the  Mediterranean, 
as  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  schooner  En- 
terprise. While  there,  he  performed  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  destruction  of  the 
frigate  Philadelphia,  which  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Tripolitans.  In  the  same 
year,  he  was  invested  with  the  temporary 
command  of  the  Enterprise,  during  the 
bombardment  of  Tripoli  by  commodore 
Preble,  all  the  ships  of  the  squadron  being 
employed  to  cover  the  boats  during  the 
attack;  and  so  well  did  he  execute  liis 
duty,  that  the  commodore  could  not  re- 
strain tlio  expression  of  his  thanks.  He 
remained  in  the  Mediterranean  three 
years,  and  then  returned  with  Preble  to 
the  U.  States,  having  previously  been 
transferred  to  the  irigate  John  Adams,  as 
iint  lieutenant  In  June,  1812,  war  was 
declared  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
U.  States,  and  Lawrence,  at  the  time  in 
command  of  the  Hornet,  a  few  days  after- 
wards sailed  with  a  squadron  under  the 
orders  of  commodore  Rogei-s,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interoeptiiig  the  Jamaica  fleet 
They  returned,  however,  at  the  end  of  the 
following  mouth,  to  Boston,  without  hav- 
iDg  been  able  to  accomplish  their  object 
Lawrence  then  accompanied  commodore 
Bainbridge  on  a  cniise  to  the  East  Indies ; 
but  they  separated  near  St  Salvador,  on 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  the  Hornet  remaining 
there  to  blockade  a  British  ship  of  war, 
laden  with  specie,  till  compelled  to  retire 
by  the  arrived  of  a  seventy -four.  Feb.  24, 
1813,  the  Hoi-net  fell  in  with  the  brig  Pea- 
cock, captain  Peake,  which  she  took  after 
a  ftirious  action  of  15  minutes.  This  ves- 
sel was  deemed  one  of  the  finest  of  her 
class  in  the  British  navy.  In  the  number 
of  her  men  and  guns,  she  was  somewhat 
inferior  to  the  Hornet  She  sunk  before 
all  the  prisoneis  could  be  removed.  The 
latter  was  considerably  damaged  in  the 
rigging  and  sails,  but  her  hull  was  scarcely 
hurt.  Lawrence  returned  to  the  U.  States, 
where  he  was  welcomed  with  the  ap- 

Elause  due  to  his  conduct ;  but  the  most 
onorable  euk>gy  bestowed  upon  it,  was 
contained  in  a  letter,  published  by  the 
officers  of  the  Peacock,  expressmg  their 
gFQtitiide  for  the  consideration  and  kind- 
ness with  which  diey  had  been  treated. 
Shortly  after  his  return,  he  was  ordered 


to  repair  to  Boston,  and  take  command 
of  the  frigate  Chesapeake.  This  he  did 
with  great  regret,  as  the  Chesapeake  vras 
one  of  the  worst  ships  in  the  navy.  He 
had  been  but  a  short  time  at  Boston, 
when  tlie  British  frigate  Shannon,  captain 
Brooke,  appeared  l^fore  the  haiiior,  and 
defied  the  Chesapeake  to  combat  Law- 
rence did  not  refuse  the  challenge,  al- 
thou^  his  ship  was  far  from  being  in  a 
condition  for  action ;  and,  June  1,  1813, 
he  sailed  out  of  tlie  harbor,  and  ensaged 
liis  opponent  After  the  ships  had  ex- 
changed several  broadsides,  and  Lawrence 
had  been  wounded  in  the  leg,  he  called 
his  boarders,  when  he  receiv^  a  musket- 
ball  in  his  body.  At  the  same  time,  the 
enemy  boarded,  and,  after  a  desperate 
resistance,  succeeded  in  taking  poasession 
of  the  ship.  Almost  all  the  omcere  of  the 
Chesapeake  were  either  kiUed  or  wound- 
ed. The  last  exclamation  of  Lawrence, 
as  they  were  carrying  him  below,  after  the 
fatal  wound,  was,  *' Don't  give  up  the 
ship."  He  lingered  for  four  days  in  in- 
tense pain,  and  expired  on  the  5th  of 
June.  He  was  buried  at  Hali&x,  with 
every  mark  of  honor. 

Lawrence,  St.  ;  a  Roman  deacon,  and 
martyr,  who,  when  his  bishop,  Sixtus,  was 
led  to  death,  cried  out,  "Whither  dost 
thou  go,  father,  without  thy  son  ?**  The 
bishop  ordered  him  to  remain,  and  to  take 
care  of  the  treasures  of  tlie  church ;  but 
he  was  arrested,  and  ordered  to  give  up 
these  treasures.  He  asked  for  three  days' 
respite,  during  which  he  called  together 
all  the  poor  and  sick,  whom  he  showed  to 
the  satellites  of  the  emperor,  as  those 
whose  support  secured  treasure  in  heav- 
en. The  mstrument  of  his  martyrdom 
was  a  gridiron,  on  which  he  was  burned  to 
death,  in  254.  (See  Escurial.)  His  day, 
in  the  Catholic  cnurch,  is  August  10. 

LAWtiENCE,  St.  This  river,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world,  is  the  putlet  by  whidi 
the  watera  of  the  great  lakes  Superior, 
Huron,  Michigan,  Erie  and  Ontano  are 
poured  into  the  ocean  through  the  gulf  of 
St  Lawrence.  In  difierent  parts  of  its 
course,  it  is  known  by  difierent  names. 
From  the  sea  to  lake  Ontario,  it  is  called 
SL  Lawrence;  but  tlie  name  Caieraqux^  or 
IroqaoiSf  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  pan 
between  Montreal  and  lake  Ontario.  Be- 
tween lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  it  is  called 
Niagara  river ;  between  lakes  Erie  and 
St  Clair,  Detroti  river ;  between  lakes  St 
Clair  and  Huron,  St.  Clair's  river;  be- 
tween lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  SL 
Mar^s  river,  or  the  JVeiiTocef,  forming 
thus  an  uninterrupted  connexion  of  up^ 
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wards  of  2000  miles.  It  is  navigable  for 
ships  of  the  line  to  Quebec,  about  400 
miles,  aod  to  Montreal  for  ships  of  600 
tons,  580  milea  The  distance  irom  Mon- 
treal to  lake  Ontario  is  190  or  200  miles. 
The  tide  flows  up  as  &r  as  Three  Rivers. 
Its  breadth  between  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec is  from  half  a  mile  to  (bur  miles ;  the 
averaee  breadth,  about  two  miles.  Be- 
low Quebec,  it  gradually  widens,  till  it 
enters  the  gulf^  where,  from  cape  Rosier  to 
the  Mingan  settlement,  on  the  Labrador 
coast,  it  is  about  105  miles  in  breadth. 
The  country  through  which  it  flows,  from 
the  lake  to  the  gulf,  is  generally  fertile, 
and  much  of  it  well  cultivated,  and  rapid- 
ly improving ;  on  both  sides,  the  prospect 
is  delightful:  numerous  villages,  for  the 
most  part  built  round  a  han&ome  stone 
church,  invite  the  traveller's  attention, 
while  single  houses  and  farms  appear  at 
agreeable  distances.  The  river  in  several 
places  spreads  out  into  large  lakes,  as  lake 
St.  Francis,  St  Louis,  and  Deux  Mon- 
tagnes  ;  and  there  are  numerous  islands, 
shoals  and  rapids.  From  the  bemnning  of 
December  to  the  middle  of  AprO,  tlie  navi- 

gation  is  totally  suspended  by  frost    The 
reaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  spring  is 
described  as  a  magnificent  scene. 

Lawrence,  St.,  Gulf  of  ;  a  gulf  which 
receives  the  waters  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
formed  between  the  western  part  of  New- 
foundland, the  eastern  shores  of  Labrador, 
the  eastern  extremity  of  New  Brunswick, 
part  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton.  It  communicates  with  the 
Atlantic  by  three  passages, — on  tlie  north, 
by  the  straits  of  BelleisTe,  between  Labra- 
dor and  Cape  North ;  or  the  south- . 
east,  by  the  passage  between  cape  Ray 
and  Newfoundland  ;  and  by  tlie  gut  of 
Canso,  which  divides  Cape  Breton  from 
Nova  Scotia.  The  distance  from  cape 
Rosier  to  cape  Ray  is  79  leagues ;  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Labrador,  106. 

Lay  (firom  the  An^lo-Saxou  word  ley) ; 
the  name  of  an  ai^cient  elegiac  kind  of 
French  lyric  poetiy,  formerly  much  imi- 
tated by  the  English.  The  lay  is  said  to 
have  been  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
trochaic  verses  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tragedies.  There  were  two  sorts  of  lavs ; 
the  greater,  which  consisted  of  12  couplets 
of  verses,  in  different  measures  ;  and  the 
lesser,  comprising  16  or  20  verses.  The 
word  lay  is  now  generally  applied  to  any 
litdc  melancholy  song  or  air,  and  is,  for 
the  most  part,  used  in  that  sense  by  Chau- 
cer, Spenser,  Milton,  Waller,  Dryden,  and 
other  classical  English  poets. 

Laybach  fin  Italian,  Lvhianna;  in  Illyr- ' 


iao,  Lubtana);  capital  of  the  Austrian 
duchy  of  Carniola,  the  seat  of  the  chief 
imperial  gufrfmuim,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Illyria,  for  Carniola  and  Carinthia,  also 
of  a  prince-bishop,  &c.  In  anctent 
times,  it  was  called  JEnumOy  aod  was  a 
connderable  city  in  the  Vindelician  Il- 
lyria. It  contains,  at  present,  866  bouses, 
v^ith  11^500  inhabitants,  who  speak  Ger- 
man, Italian,  modem  Greek,  and  French. 
The  lower  class  speak  the  Illyrian-Vio- 
dehdan  dialect,  which  diflfers  little  from 
the  Croatian  and  Istrian.  It  cairies  oo 
considerable  commerce  with  Vienna, 
Venice,  Bavaria,  Constantinople.  From 
1809  to  1813,  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
French  govemor-geneRd  of  the  lUyrian 
provinces.  The  city  has  become  remaik- 
able,  of  late,  on  account  of  the  congreas 
hoMcn  here,  from  January  26,  1821,  to 
May  of  the  same  year.  In  the  article 
CoTignss,  the  recent  congressional  politics, 
and  tlie  consequences  of  the  congress  at 
Laybach,  are  discussed.  This  congres 
forms  a  conspicuous  epoch  'm  the  history 
of  politics,  as  h  was  here  that  the  right  of 
armed  intervention  (see  hUavenUon)  was 
regularly  proclaimed  and  received  into 
the  national  law  of  Europe.  Russia,  Aus- 
tria and  Pmsna  declared  that  they  wouM 
never  abandon  these  princij^es,  but  the 
year  1890  made  some  change  in  their 
policy.  England  declared  (Casdereagh^ 
letter,  January  19, 1821)  thai,  it  could  not 
a^e  to  such  principiea — See  Bigoon^ 
Du  Congres  de  jnrappau  (Paris,  1821),  aiid 
the  articles  lUdy,  SicUies,  The  TVoo,  and 
Sarditda;  see  also  the  article  /Vvmee, 
History  of. 

Layman  (from  the  Greek  >a<>»  people) 
signifies,  since  the  third  century,  every 
person  not  a  clergyman. — ^Among  pttinters. 
It  signifies  a  small  statue,  whose  joints  are 
so  formed,  that  it  may  be  put  into  any  at- 
titude, for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  .  the 
drapery  of  figures. 

La  YNEZ,  ^mes,  the  second  jgeneral  of 
the  Jesuits  (q.  v.),  and  the  real  founder  of 
the  policy  and  organization  of  the  society, 
was  bom  at  Almancario,  near  SigueiKca, 
in  Casdle,  in  1512.  He  studied  at  AlcaJa. 
The  fiime  of  Ignatius  Loyola^  religious 
zeal,  and  the  desire  of  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  him,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of 
pursuing  his  own  studies,  led  Laynez  to 
raris,  where  Loyola  was  then  residing,  hi 
ortier  to  escape  the  persecution  of  the  in- 
quisition. An  intimacy  was  soon  fbrmed 
between  these  two  zealots,  and  they  de- 
termined to  go  to  Turkey,  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  infidels.  A  war  with  the 
Porte  defeated  this  plan ;  and,  while  at 
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Venice,  in  153G,  they  formed  the  project 
of  establishing  a  society,  tlie  principal  aim 
of  which  should  l)e  the  education  of  tlie 
people  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
church,  and  the  prevention  of  the  spread 
of  the  new  opinions.  Layuez,  more 
prudent,  learned,  re&ied  and  dexterous 
than  Loyola,  had  tiie  principal  share  in 
the  ibrmation  of  this  plan,  and  his  disin- 
terestedness, his  zeal  and  activit}',  were 
the  principal  causes  of  the  success  of  the 
new  institution.  After  the  order  had  been 
confirmed  by  Paul  III  (1540),  and  Loyola, 
at  the  request  of  Laynez,  had  been  ap- 
pointed the  first  genera],  he  made  many 
journeys  fi)r  tlie  purpose  of  extending  the 
society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  exerted  him- 
setl^  with  great  activity,  in  the  cause  of  the 
pope  at  the  council  of  Trent  He  refused 
the  cardinal's  hat,  which  was  ofiered  him 
by  Paul  IV.  Li  1558,  he  succeeded  Loy- 
ola, as  general  of  the  order.  In  1561,  he 
went  to  France  with  the  cardinal  Ferrara, 
to  asaiBt  him  in  extirpating  heresy.  Still 
we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he 
was  the  only  one  at  the  notorious  confiir- 
ence  of  Poissy,  who  listened  at  all  to  the 
voice  of  reason  and  mercy.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Jesuits  in  France,  although 
with  some  restrictions  (see  Jesidt),  was  the 
result  of  this  journey.  After  Laynez  had 
assisted  in  establishing,  at  the  third  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome  over  the  other  bishops,  he  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  direction  and  extension  of  his 
order.  He  died  there  January  19, 1565, 
at  the  age  of  53. 

Lazaretto  ;  a  public  building,  bo^ital 
or  pest-house,  for  the  reception  of  those 
afflicted  with  contagious  distempers.  It 
is  more  particularly  applied  to  buildings  in 
which  quarantine  is  performed.  (Sec 
Quarantine,  Pktgue,  Yellow  Fevnr,) 

Lazarites,  or  Fathers  of  St.  Laza- 
rus, in  France  ;  the  priests  of  the  misaon 
were  so  called  after  their  priory  of  St  - 
Lazarus,  in  Paris,  This  order,  consisting 
of  regular  priests,  bound  by  complete  mo- 
nastic vows,  was  established  in  1634,  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  missions  ;  but, 
in  pagan  countries,  they  have  eftected  less 
than  other  orders  established  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  China,  they  have  still  a  mis- 
sion. In  France,  they  survived  the  revo- 
lution, and,  in  1816,  were  restored,  by  a 
royal  ordinance,  to  their  original  destina- 
tion, on  account  of  their  services  in  the  care 
of  the  country  people.  Before  July,  1830, 
they  distinguished  themselves  as  the  most 
active  missionaries,  adherents,  and  in- 
ibrmesB,  in  the  service  of  die  ultra-party  ; 
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by  means  of  which  party,  a  portion  of 
their  former  estates  was  restored  to  them. 
In  Poland,  where  they  are  called  falhera 
of  the  misswrij  they  are  most  numerous, 
and  have  great  infiuence,  as  teachers  in 
tlie  seminaries  and  as  spiritual  censors. 
They  maintain  their  ancient  monasteries, 
and  tlie  backward  state  of  science,  in  tliat  ^ 
country,  is,  in  some  measure,  to  be  ascrib- 
ed to  their  influence.  In  Spain,  also,  this 
order  has  flourished,  though  the  influence 
of  tlie  Lazarites  there  has  not  been  so 
great  Austria  has  admitted  them  more 
recendy. 

Lazarus  ;  the  name  of  a  leprous  beg- 
gar mentioned  in  sacred  history.  {LnSe 
xvi,  20.j  The  memory  of  a  monk  of  this 
name,  uelonging  to  the  ninth  centuiy,  is 
celebrated  by  the  Roman  church  (Feb.  21), 
because  neither  tlie  threats  nor  the  vio- 
lence of  Theophilus,  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, could  prevent  him  firom  painting 
images  of  the  saints.  The  former  after- 
wards became  patron  of  tiie  sick,  par-  ' 
ticularly  of  lepers,  and  in  Palestine  was 
instituted  the  order  of  St.  Lazarus,  whose 
members,  called  ktvights  hospitallers  of  St. 
Lazarus  of  Jerusalem,  took  care  chiefly  of 
persons  afflicted' with  the  leprosy.  This 
disease  was  spread  in  Europe  by  the  cni- 
siiders ;  and  the  hospitals,  which,  till  the 
thirteenth  century,  were  frequently  estab- 
li^ed  for  lepers,  received  the  name  of 
lazarettos,  which,  at  a  later  period,  was  ex- 
tended to  all  hospitals,  (q.  v.) 

Lazulite  is  rarely  found  in  perfect 
crystals,  more  often  granular,  or  in  pieces 
not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  It 
is  somewhat  translucent,  of  a  fine  bhie 
color,  of  difterent  shades  ;  nearly  as  hard 
as  quartz.  Its  primary  form  is  a  right 
rhombic  prism  ;  the  direc»tion  of  its  cleav- 
ages has  not  been  determined  ;  specific 
gravity,  3.05.  Before  tlie  blow-pipe,  it 
intumesces  a  little,  and  assumes  a  glassy 
appearance,  wln^rc  the  heat  has  been  high- 
est, but  does  not  melt.  It  consists  of 
phosphoric  acid  41.81,  alumine  35.73, 
magnesia  9.34,  silex,  2.10,  oxide  of  iron 
2.64,  and  water  6.06.  It  is  found  in  nar- 
row veins,  traversing  clay-slate,  with 
quartz,  in  Salzburg. 

Lazzaroki  ;  a  class  of  persons  in  Na- 
ples (formerly  about  40,000),  without  em- 
ployment or  home,  and  without  any  set- 
tled means  of  support,  tlie  greatest  part  of 
them  living  for  tlie  whole  year,  both  day 
and  night,  in  the  streets  and  public  places. 
The  extreme  fruitfulness  of  the  soil, 
which  renders  subsistence  very  easy,  the 
extraordinary  temperance  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, the  warmth  of  the  climate,  and  the 
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indolence  which  it  produces,  have  given 
rise  to  this  claw  of  men.  The  little  which 
is  absolutely  neceasaiy,  they  easily  pick 
up,  in  the  capacity  of  incsseni^rs,  porters 
and  day-laborers,  without  hard  work. 
Hence,  in  spite  of  their  great  number,  thev 
are  extremely  good-natured  and  peaceful, 
and  mildly  put  up  witli  insults  and  provo- 
cations fiom  the  other  classes.  In  Naples 
is  found  every  thing  wliich  can  make  such 
a  life  practicable  ;  hence  a  (ozzarone  never 
leaves  the  city  without  the  most  pressing 
necessity.  The  desire  of  property  and  of 
more  of  the  comforts  of  life,  with  more 
industrious  habits,  was  first  introduced 
among  these  people  in  modem  times,  un- 
der the  reign  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  when 
they  were  employed  in  making  excava- 
tions, &C.,  and  received  part  of  their  pay 
in  domestic  utensils  and  furniture,  that 
they  might  become  accustomed  to  a  home. 
They  were  also  collected  in  villages,  where 
it  was  intended  to  educate  their  children. 
The  police  regulations  of  king  Joachim 
(Murat)  also  contributed  to  improve  their 
condition.  The  lazzaroni  consisted  at 
first  principally  of  sick  persons  from  the 
lowest  class,  who,  after  leaving  the  ho9- 
])itals,  retained  their  wretched  clothes,  and 
were  hence  called  Uazaroni,  as  being  un- 
der the  protection  of  St  Lazarus. 

Lead  is  a  metal  very  anciently  known  ; 
it  is  oflen  mentioned  by  Moses.  Its  al- 
chemical name  was  Satumus.  It  has  a 
bluish-gray  color,  and,  when  recently  cut, 
a  strong  metallic  lustre ;  but  it  soon  tar- 
nishes from  exposure  to  the  air  ;  specific 
granty,  11.358.  It  is  soft,  flexible  and  in- 
elastic. It  is  malleable  and  ductile.  In 
tenacity,  it  is  inferior  to  all  ductile  metals. 
It  soils  paper  and  the  fingers,  imparts  a 
slight  taste,  and  emits,  by  friction,  a  pe- 
culiar smell.  It  is  a  good  conductor  of 
heat,  melts  at  612®  Fahr.,  and,  when  cool- 
ed, slowly  crystallizes  in  quadrangular 
pyramids.  It  is  but  slowly  affected  by 
the  atmosphere  at  common  temperatures ; 
but,  when  maintained  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
it  absorbs  oxygen  rapidly,  and  is  converted 
into  a  dull-gray  dross  or  jjowder.  When 
this  dross  is  heated  to  a  low  ignition,  it  be- 
comes of  a  dull-yellow  color,  and  is  called 
common  massicot;  and,  by  a  higher  heat 
and  longer  exposure  to  the  air,  it  assumes 
a  deeper  yellow,  and  is  then  called  masst- 
eoL  This  is  the  protoxide  ofUcui,  and  con- 
sists, in  112  parts,  of  104  lead  and  8  oxy- 
gen. It  is  insoluble  in  water,  melts  at  ig- 
nition, and  is  unchanged  by  heat  in  close 
vessels.  When  it  contains  about  four  per 
cenL  of  carbonic  acid,  it  is  called  lilharge. 
It  unites  with  acids,  and  is  the  base  of  all 


the  salts  of  the  lead.  If  the  protoxide,  or 
metallic  l«u],  be  subjected,  during  48  hours, 
to  the  heat  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  it 
passes  to  the  condition  of  red  oxide,  or 
what  is  commonly  called  numum,  or  red 
lead.  This  is  regarded  by  doctor  Thom- 
son as  a  mixture  of  die  protoxide  and  deu- 
toxide  of  lead.  Aflerthe  protoxide  is  sep- 
arated by  acetic  acid,  the  deutozidej  of  a 
dark  red  color,  remains.  Its  composition 
is,  m  116  parts,  104  lead,  12  ogygen.  The 
peroxide  ofUad  is  formed  by  passing  chlo- 
rine gas  through  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead.  Its  color  is  brown.  Heated  mod- 
erately, especially  with  the  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  gives  oat  oxygen,  and  be- 
comes  deutoxide,  and  at  a  cherry-red  heat 
it  passes  to  the  state  of  the  protoxide :  120 
paits  contain  104  of  lead.  Lead  forms  a 
compound  with  chlorine,  as  it  is  supposed 
at  present,  in  the  ratio  of  104  of  the  former 
to  36  of  the  latter.  The  union  is  efifected 
by  exposing  the  metal  in  thin  plates  to  the 
action  of  chlorine  gas,  or,  more  easily,  by 
adding  muriatic  acid,  or  a  solution  of  com- 
mon salt,  to  the  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead 
dissolved  in  water.  This  chloride  fbses  at 
a  temperature  below  redness,  and  forms, 
as  it  cools,  a  semi-transparent,  homy  mass, 
sometimes  called  horn  lead,  or  plumbum 
comeum.  It  bears  a  full  iied  heat  in  close 
vessels  without  subliming.  The  pigment 
called  muierffi,  or  patent  ydloto  (also  Jused 
sub-muriate  of  lead),  is  a  compound  of  the 
chloride  and  protoxide  of  lead.  It  is  pre- 
pared for  the  purposes  of  the  arts  by  the 
action  of  moistened  sea-salt  on  litharge, 
by  which  means  a  portion  of  the  protoxide 
is  converted  into  chloride  of  leaa.  It  is  a 
paint  little  used,  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  preference  given  to  the  chrome 
yellow.  An  iodide  of  lead  is  easily  formed 
by  mingling  a  solution  of  hydriodic  acid, 
or  hydnodate  of  potaasa,  with  the  acetate 
or  nitrate  of  lead  dissolved  in  water.  It 
is  of  a  rich  yellow  color,  and  is  deposited 
from  boiling  water  on  cooling,  in  ciyatal- 
hne  grains  of  a  brilliant  lustre.  Lead 
combines  with  sulphuric  phosphorus. 
The  «u/pAtire<  may  be  made  by  simply 
heating  lead  and  sulphur  together,  or  by 
the  action  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  on  a 
salt  of  lead.  It  is  an  abundant  natural 
product,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of 
galena  in  mineralogy.  The  phosphu- 
ret  of  lead  is  formed  by  dropping  pnos- 
phorus  into  melted  lead  contain^  in  a 
crucible,  or  by  heating  equal  parts  of  lead 
filings  and  phosphoric  glass  with  one 
eighth  of  charcoal  powder.  It  breaks 
into  kmniB,  and  is  composed  of  88  lead, 
12  phosphorus.    As  respects  the  uses  of 
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metallic  lead  and  the  oxides,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  former  is  much  employed 
in  the  arts,  particularly  for  buildings  and 
cisterns.  For  the  first  of  these  uses  it  has 
many  advantages.  It  is  easily  worked 
into  any  shape,  on  account  of  its  great 
softness,  and  is  sufficiently  malleable  to 
fold  two  edges  over  each  other,  so  as  to 
make  it  water-tight,  without  soldering. 
This  is  a  very  great  advantage ;  since,  when 
pieces  are  soldered  together,  the  expansion 
and  contraction,  by  a  change  of  tempera- 
ture, sDon  cause  a  rupture.  Although  it  is 
in  very  general  use  for  water  cisterns, 
pumps,  and  pipes  for  conveying  water, 
serious  objections  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  urged  against  its  employment 
for  this  purpose.  Doctor  Christison  has 
found  that,  in  pure  water,  it  is  oxidized 
with  considerable  rapidity,  carbonate  of 
lead  being  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  of  the  air.  But 
if  the  water,  as  is  the  case  with  the  ma- 
jority of  springs,  contains  a  small  propor- 
tion of  saline  matter,  especially  if  a  sul- 
phate be  present,  which  never  fails  to 
precipitate  lead  fTX>m  any  of  its  solutions, 
the  liability  of  the  water  to  be  prejudiced 
by  the  lead  is  veiy  small  And  in  other 
cases,  tlitre  can  be  no  danger  in  delivering 
water  tlirough  aqueducts  of  lead,  provided 
they  are  constantly  kt:j)t  full  of  water,  so 
as  always  to  exclude  the  air.  Great  mis- 
chief has  been  produced  by  the  use  of  lead 
in  dairies.  If  the  milk  runs  into  the 
slightest  acidity,  some  lead  will  be  dis- 
solved, and  injurious  consequences  will 
follow  if  it  is  taken  into  the  stomach.  In 
the  granulation  of  lead  for  shot,  a  small 
portion  of  arsenic  is  added.  The  propor- 
tion is  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  white  or 
yellow  arsenic.  The  compound  is  heated, 
red-hot  for  3  hours  in  an  iron  pot,  protect- 
ed by  a  tight  cover,  when  tlie  contents  are 
let  fall  into  a  reservoir  of  water,  from  a 
height  of  10  to  150  feet,  as  the  shot  are  to 
be  coarser  or  finer.  One  part  of  tin  and 
two  of  lead  form  an  alloy  fusible  at  350° 
Falir.,  which  is  used  by  tinmen  under  the 
name  of  soft  solder.  Lead  also  forms  an 
imperfect  alloy  with  copfjer.  The  metal 
used  for  common  brass-cocks  is  an  alloy 
of  tliese  two  metals.  The  union  of  these 
two  metals,  however,  is  exceedingly  slight ; 
lor,  upon  exposing  the  alloy  to  a  heat 
no  {^eater  than  that  in  which  lead  melts, 
the  lead  almost  entirely  runs  off  of  itself. 
This  process  is  called  eliquatwn.  Of  the 
orides,  the  mixture  of  the  protoxide  and 
deutoxide,  which  forms  the  red-lead,  is 
of  considerable  impoitance  as  a  pigment. 
Its  uianufacture  in  Germany  is  conducted 


as  follows :  180  pounds  of  lead  are  cal- 
cined for  eight  hours  upon  the  hearth  of  a 
cupola  furnace,  and,  being  constantly  stir- 
red, it  is  then  left  in  the  furnace  for  16 
hours,  and  only  stirred  at  intervals.  This 
calciped  lead,  or  massicot,  is  ground  in  a 
mill  with  water,  washed  on  tables,  and,  be- 
ing dried,  is  put  into  stone  pots,  of  such  ft 
size,  diat  32  pounds  fill  them  somewhat 
more  than  one  quarter  full.  Several  of 
these  pots  are  laid  horizontally  in  the  color 
furnace,  so  that  the  fiame  may  go  quite 
round  them,  and  a  piece  of  brick  is  put 
before  the  opening  of  each  poL  A  fire  is 
kept  up  hi  this  furnace  for  about  48  hours, 
and  the  matter  in  tlie  pots  stirred  every 
half  hour.  The  process  being  over,  the 
red-lead  is  passed  through  a  sieve.  In  this 
operation,  100  pounds  of  lead  cenerally 
increase  10  pounds  in  weight.  Red-lead 
is  also  made  from  litharge,  by  heating  it  in 
pots  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  The  saUs 
of  had  have  the  protoxide,  as  has  before 
been  remarked,  for  their  base,  and  arc 
readily  distinguished  by  the  followinff  gen- 
eral characters  : — 1.  The  salts  which  dis- 
solve in  water  usually  give  colorless  solu- 
tions, which  have  an  astringent,  sweetish 
taste ;  2.  placed  on  charcoal,  they  all  yield, 
by  tlie  blow-pipe,  a  button  of  lead  ;  3.  fer- 
rnprnf55»iate  of  potash  occasions  in  their 
soiutioiis  a  while  precipitate ;  4.  sulphur- 
eted  hydrogen  and  hydrosulphurets  pro- 
duce a  black  precipitate;  5.  a  plate  of 
zinc  a  white  precipitate,  or  metallic  leaf. 
Most  of  the  acids  attack  lead.  The  sul- 
phuric does  not  act  upon  it  unless  it  be 
concentrated  and  boiling.  Sulphurous 
acid  gas  escapes  during  this  process,  and 
the  acid  is  decomposed.  Wnen  the  dis- 
tillation is  carried  on  to  dryness,  a  saline 
white  mass  is  produced,  a  small  portion 
of  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  the 
sidfhate  qf  lead;  it  aflfords  crystals.  The 
residue  of  the  white  mass  is  an  insoluble 
sulphate  of  lead.  It  consists  of  5  acid  and 
14  protoxide  of  lead.  Nitric  acid  acts  strong- 
ly Oil  lead.  The  nitrate  soludon  yields  by 
evaporation  tetrahcdral  crystals,  which  are 
white,  opaque,  and  of  a  specific  gravity 
of  4.  They  consist  of  6.75  acid,  and  14 
protoxide.  A  subnitrate  may  he  formed 
by  boiling  in  water  equal  weights  of  the 
nitrate  and  protoxide;  also  by  boiling  a 
soludon  of  10  parts  of  the  nitrate  on  7.8 
of  metallic  lead.  Acetic  acid  dissolves 
lead  and  its  oxides  ;  though  probably  the 
access  of  air  may  be  necessary  to  tlie 
solution  of  the  metal  itself  by  this  acid. 
If'hite  lead,  or  ceruse  (see  Ceruse),  is  made 
by  rolling  leaden  plates  spirally  up,  so  as 
to  leave  the  space  of  about  an  inch  be- 
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tween  each  coil,  and  placing  them  ver- 
tically in  earthen  pots,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  some  good  vinegar.  The  pots 
are  covered,  and  exposed  for  a  length  of 
time  to  a  gentle  heat  in  a  sand-bath,  or  by 
bedding  them  in  dung.  The  vapor  of  the 
vinegar,  assisted  by  the  tendency  of  the 
lead  to  combine  vnth  the  oxygen  which  is 
present,  corrodes  the  lead,  and  converts 
the  external  portion  into  a  white  sub- 
stance, which  comes  off  in  flakes  when 
the  lead  is  uncoiled.  The  plates  are  thus 
treated  repeatedly,  until  they  are  corroded 
through.  Ceruse  is  the  only  white  used 
in  oil  paintings.  Commonly,  it  is  adul- 
terated with  a  mixture  of  chalk  in  the 
shops.  It  may  be  dissolved  without  diffi- 
culty in  the  acetic  acid,  and  affords  a  crys- 
taliizable  salt,  called  svgar  of  lead,  from 
its  sweet  taste.  This,  like  all  the  prepara- 
tions of  lead,  is  a  deadly  poison.  The 
conunon  sugar  of  lead  is  an  acetate  ;  and 
Goulard's  extract,  made  by  boiling  litharge 
in  vinegar,  a  svbacetaie.  The  power  of 
this  salt,  as  a  coagulator  of  mucus,  is  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  other.  If  a  plate  of  zinc 
be  suspended,  by  a  thread,  in  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead,  the  lead  will  be  revived, 
and  form  an  arbor  Saiumi.  Tlie  acetate, 
or  sugar  of  lead,  is  usually  crystallized  in 
needles,  which  have  a  silky  appearance. 
They  are  flat,  foiv-sided  prisms,  with  dihe- 
dral summits ;  specific  gravity,  2^5.  It  is 
soluble  in  3^  times  its  .weight. of  cold 
water,  and  in  somewhat  less  of  boiling 
water.  Its  constituents  are  26.96  acid, 
58.71  base,  and  14.32  water.  Acetate  and 
subacetate  of  lead  in  solution  have  been 
used  as  external  applic^itions  to  inflamed 
surfaces,  scrofulous  sores,  and  as  eye- 
washes. In  some  extreme  cases  of  hem- 
orrhage from  the  lungs  and  bowels,  tlie 
former  salt  has  been  prescribed,  but  rarely, 
and  in  minute  doses,  as  a  corrugant  or 
astringent.  The  colic  of  the  painters 
shows  the  very  deleterious  operation  of 
this  metal  when  introduced  into  the  8}'s- 
tem  in  the  minutest  quantities  at  a  time. 
A  course  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  waters, 
laxatives,  of  which  sulphur,  castor-oil,  Ep- 
som salts,  or  calomel,  should  be  preferred, 
a  mercurial  course,  the  hot  sea-bath,  and 
electricity,  are  the  appropriate  remedies. 
Dealers  in  wines  have  occasionally  sweet- 
ened their  acid  wines  with  litharge,  or  its 
salts.  This  nefarious  adulteration  is  at 
once  detected  by  the  use  of  sulphureted 
hydrogen  water,  whicli  will  throw  down 
the  lead  in  the  state  of  a  dark  brown  sul- 
pburet.  Burgundy  wine,  and  all  such  as 
contain  tartar,  will  not  hold  lead  in  solu- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  insolubility  of 


the  tartrate.  The  proper  counter-poiaon 
for  a  dangerous  dose  of  sugar  of  lead  is 
solution  of  Epsom  or  Glauber  salt,  lilieral- 
iy  swallowed ;  either  of  which  medicinen 
instantly  converts  the  poisonous  acetate  of 
lead  into  the  inert  sulphate.  Sugar  baa 
been  found  to  neutralize  the  poisonous  ac- 
tion of  acetate  of  k'ad,  and  Uierefore  may 
be  regarded  as  an  excellent  antidote  to  it. 
— We  proceed  now  to  spenk  of  the  oref 
of  this  metal,  and  the  method  of  their  re- 
duction. 1.  There  exists  but  a  ansle  ore 
of  lead  which  ever  occurs  in  sumcient 
quantity  by  itself  to  justify  its  explora- 
tion ;— ^at  ore  is  the  SuinhureL  (See  Gale- 
na.) It  not  unfrequently  nappens,  however, 
that  the  veins  and  beds  of  this  species  era- 
brace  a  variety  of  other  ores  of  lead  dis- 
persed through  them,  which,  being  min- 
gled with  the  sulphuret,  materially  augment 
the  yield  of  tliatore,and  which,  therefore, 
require  to  be  noticed,  not  merely  as  ob- 
jects of  namral  history,  but  as  of  value  to 
the  miner,  who,  from  tlieir  oflen  unprom- 
ising aspect,  is  liable  to  overlook  them 
among  the  refuse  matters  of  the  mine. 
In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said 
of  the  sulphuret  under  the  article  GaUtut, 

i  we  give  here  a  simple  mode  of  assaying 
a  small  portion  of  this  ore.  Separate  50 
fp-ammes  of  it  as  perfectly  as  possible  from 
the  engagii  ^  it>ck,  or  gangue ;  pulverize  it, 
and,  minglL'ig  it  with  12.5  grammes  of  iron 

t-  in  email  pieces  (small  tacks,  for  example)^ 
introduce  die  mixture  into  a  Hessian  cru- 
cible, which,  being  placed  within  a  second 
one,  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  wind- 
furnace,  or  of  an  ordinary  forge,  during  15 
minutes ;  it  is  then  removed,  suficred  to 
cool,  and  broken :  a  button  of  lead  occupies 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  which,  on  being 
weighed,  makes  known  the  richness  of  the 

'  ore.  2.  CarhonaU  of  Lead,  or  Whiit  head 
Ore,  so  called  fiDm  its  prevaihng  color,  like 
all  the  salts  of  lead,  is  perfectly  unmetallic 
in  its  appearance,  and  is  not  unfrequently 
rejected  from  among  common  lead  ore, 
as  an  earthy  mineral.  It  is  both  crystalliz- 
ed and  massive.  The  crystals  are  very 
oblique  four-sided  prisms,  six-sided  prisms 
variously  terminated,  acute,  double  six-sid- 
ed pyramids,  tabular  crystals,  and  tvnn  and 
macle  crystals.  They  cleave  parallel  to 
the  sides  of  a  right  rhombic  prism  of  117® 
and  63,  which  is  tlie  primitive  form  of  the 
species.  Lustre  adamantine ;  hardness 
equal  to  that  of  calcareous  ^par  ;  britde ; 
specific  gravity,  6.26.  It  dissolves  with 
effervescence  in  muriatic  and  nitric  acids, 
yields  a  metallic  globule  on  charcoal  be- 
fore the  blow-pipe,  and  is  composed  of 
oxide  of  lead  8^,  carbonic  acid  16,  and 
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water  2.  Tiiis  species  often  occurs  mas- 
sive, and  intermingled  with  earth  and  me-^ 
tallic  oxides,  and  is  sometimes  tarnished 
and  blackened,  so  as  to  be  with  difficulty 
recognised.  It  occurs  in  veins  in  j)rimidve 
and  secondary  counti-ies,  accompanying 
galena  and  other  ores  of  lead.  It  is  pretty 
abundant  in  European  countries,  but  has 
been  found  very  sparingly  in  the  U.  States. 
3.  Sulphate  of  Lead.  Its  principal  crystal- 
lizations are  an  oblique  four-sided  piism, 
variously  bevelled  or  truncated,and  a  broad, 
i-ectangular,  four-sided  pyramid.  It  admits 
of  cleavage  parallel  to  the  planes  of  aright 
rhombic  prism  of  103°  42^  and  ^6°  18',  its 
primitive  form  ;  lustre  shinuig,  adaman- 
tine ;  fracture  conchoidal  ;  translucent ; 
hardness  that  of  calcareous  spar  ;  streak 
white ;  brittle  ;  specific  gravity,  6.3.  It  de- 
crepitates before  the  blow-pipe,  then  melts, 
and  is  soon  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  Its 
constituents  are,  oxide  of  lead  70.5,  sul- 
phuric acid  2.5.75, water  2iJ5.  It  occurs,  not 
very  plentifully,  in  the  Hartz,  Spain,  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  4.  Mr.  Brooke  has  de- 
scribed, within  tlie  few  last  yeai-s,  three  oth- 
er varieties  of  lead  ore ;  one  of  which  con- 
sists of  46.9  of  C4irbouate  and  53.1  of  sul- 
phate of  lead  ;  another  of  55.8  of  sulphate, 
32.8  of  carbonate  of  lead,  and  11.4  of  car- 
bonate of  copper  ;  the  remaining  one  of  74.4 
sulphate  of  lead,  18.  oxide  of  copper,  and 
4.7  of  water.  These  will,  doubtless,  con- 
stitute distinct  species.  5.  Ckromate  of  Lead 
is  of  a  deep  orange- rod  color;  when  pul- 
verized, orange-yellow.  It  occurs  crystal- 
lized and  massive ;  cleaves  parallel  to  all 
the  planes  of  an  oblique  rhombic  prism  of 
about  93°  30^  and  8<)°  30^.  The  cross  fi-ac- 
ture  is  uneven,  passing  into  conchoidal,  witli 
a  splendent  lustre.  It  is  sometimes  trans- 
lucent ;  brittle  ;  specific  gravity,  6.  When 
exposed  to  the  blow-pipe,  it  crackles  and 
melts  into  a  ffrayish  slug.  It  consists  of 
oxide  of  lead  63.93,  cliromic  acid  36.40. 
It  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  Siberia, 
where  it  occurs  in  a  vein  traversing  gneiss 
and  mica  slate  in  the  gold  mine  of  Be- 
resof,  and  in  a  aand-stone  near  the  same 
place.  6.  Molyhdate  of  Lfjod  occurs  crys- 
tallized in  obtuse  octahedrons,  variously 
modified,  and  in  tabular  crystals.  It  cleaves 
panillel  to  the  sides  of  a  right  square 
prii^m,  its  primary  form  ;  color  wax  or 
honey-yellow  ;  lustre  resinous  ;  translu- 
cent ;  hardjiess  below  that  of  calcareous 
sj^ar ;  brittle ;  fracture  uneven,  passing 
into  conchoidal ;  sixjcific  gravity,  5.09. 
Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  decrepitates  ;  on 
charcoal,  it  flises  into  a  dark-gray  mass,  in 
which  globules  of  reduced  lead  are  visi- 
ble. It  consists  of  58.4  oxide  of  lead,  i38 
39* 


molybdic  acid,  and  2.08  oxide  of  iron.  It 
occurs  principally  at  Bleiberg  in  Carin- 
thia,  with  other  ores  of  lead.  It  hos  also 
been  found,  in  very  small  quantity,  in  the 
U.  States,  at  Southampton,  in  Massachu- 
setts, 7.  Phosphate  of  Lead  occurs  crys- 
tallized in  the  foiin  of  a  six-sided  prism, 
generally  modified  on  the  edges  ;  and,  as 
it  cleaves  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  hex- 
agonal prism,  the  figure  is  regarded  as  its 
primary  form  ;  color,  shades  of  green 
and  yellow  ;  translucent ;  lustre  resinous ; 
fracture  imperfect,  conchoidal,  imeven  ; 
brittle  ;  hardness  equal  to  that  of  calcare- 
ous spar.  Besides  occuning  in  distinct 
cnstals,  it  assumes  globular,  reniform, 
botryoidal  and  fruticose  shapes.  •  Before 
the  blow-pipe,  it  melts  by  itself  upon  char- 
coal, and  the  bead  exhibits,  in  cooling,  crys- 
talline facets.  It  consists  of  oxide  of  lead 
78.58,  phosphoric  acid  19.73.  In  some 
varieties  of  this  species,  arsenic  acid  is  sub- 
stituted for  phosphoric  acid.  Phosphate 
of  lead  is  found  accompanying  the  com- 
mon ores  of  lead,  though  rarely  in  any 
considerable  quantit}\  Finely  ciystallized 
varieties  are  found  at  Przibram  in  Bohe- 
mia, at  Huelgoet  in  Brittany,  at  Lead-hills 
in  Scotland,  and  at  Cornwall  in  England. 
In  the  U.  States,  it  occurs  at  the  lead  mine 
near  Freyberg  in  Maine.  Such  are  the 
ores  of  lead,  all  of  which,  with  tlie  excep- 
tion of  the  chromate,  are  more  or  less 
employed  in  furnishing  the  lead  of  com- 
merce ;  but  the  salts,  as  has  been  remark- 
ed above,  in  verj'  limited  quantity,  com- 
pared with  the  sulphuret.  As  the  princi- 
pal thing  hi  the  metallurgic  treatment  of 
these  ores,  is  to  expel  the  sulphur,  after 
picking  and  pulverization,  they  are  roasted 
either  in  the  open  air,  or  in  reverberatory 
furnaces.  During  this  operation,  the  sul- 
phur volatiUzes,  and  the  lead,  reduced  to 
the  metaUic  state,  or  to  that  of  an  oxide, 
i-uns  into  the  basin,  or  crucible  of  the  fur- 
nace, where  it  is  deoxidized  by  beuig 
maintained  in  contact  with  ignited  char- 
coal. Thus,  by  this  method,  which  is  that 
fenerally  adopted,  the  sulphuret  passes  at 
rst  to  the  state  of  an  oxide  in  the  rever- 
beratory furnace,  after\vards  is  converted 
principally  into  the  metallic  state,  and  Xhv, 
remainder  is  passed  into  other  funiaces, 
where  a  renewed  heating  with  charcoal 
compels  it  to  give  up  its  oxygen,  and  to 
assume  the  condition  of  perfectly  metallic 
lead.  There  is  another  mode  of  treat- 
ment practised  in  Germany  and  France  to 
a  considerable  extent.  It  consists  in  pre- 
senting to  the  sulphur  of  the  ore  a  sub- 
stance with  which  it  has  a  more  powerful 
affinity  than  with  the  lead ;  this  substance 
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is  iron.  The  workmen  commence  by 
melting  the  ore  in  a  reverberatoiy  furnace 
of  sm^  size,  and  when  the  bath  is  full, 
they  throw  in  28  per  cent  of  old  iron. 
In  a  httle  time,  the  sulphur  passes  from 
the  lead  to  the  iron,  leaving  the  former 
metal  free,  which  occupies  the  bottom  of 
the  basin.  By  this  means,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  ore  is  reduced  as  in  the  first  de- 
scribed process,  with  the  advantage,  too, 
of  a  considerable  saving  of  time,  and  witli 
one  half  of  the  labor  ;  but  it  is  attended 
with,  the  complete  loss  of  the  iron,  which, 
in  some  districts,  however,  is  so  cheap  as 
to  be  of  no  consideration.  England  pro- 
duces about  half  the  lead  of  Europe ; 
the  Hartz,  Austria,  Prussia  and  their  de- 
pendencies nearly  all  the  remainder.  The 
lead  mine  of  Galena,  in  Illinoi^i,  yielded,  in 
1829,  about  6000  tons  of  lead.— It  is  pretty 
certain  that  both  lead  and  tin  were  em- 
ployed, in  extremely  remote  ages,  in  the 
fabrication  of  anns,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
ornamental  parts  of  them.  Homer  also 
alludes  to  the  practice  of  putting  leaden 
balls  at  the  end  of  fishing- lines.  The 
custom  of  writing  on  lead  mounts  also  into 
very  great  antiquity.  Fronlinus  and  Dio 
Cassius  assure  us  that  the  consul  Hirtius, 
besieged  in  Modena,  wrote  u|K>n  a  leaf  of 
lead,  respecting  his  situation,  to  Decius 
Brutus,  who  replied  by  the  same  means. 
Pausanias  speaks  of  certain  lx>oks  of  He- 
siod  written  upon  sheets  of  lead ;  and,  if 
we  may  believe  Pliny,  even  public  acts 
were  consigned  to  volumes  or  leaves  of 
the  same  material.  The  poets  make  fre- 
quent allusion  to  leaden  coins.  Ficorini, 
in  his  Piombi  Ardichi,  has  collected  and 
represented  a  vast  number  of  monuments 
of^this  kind.  Caylus  conceived  them  to 
be  all  Roman ;  atid  tlius,  according  to  that 
writer,  those  even  which  represent  Egyp- 
tian divinities,  or  are  inscribed  with 
Greek  characters,  are  yet  to  be  referred 
to  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
Statues  of  lead  are  very  rare. 

Lead;  an  instrument  for  discovering 
the  depth  of  water.  It  is  composed  of  a 
large  piece  of  lead,  from  seven  to  eleven 
pouncb  in  weight,  and  is  attached,  by 
means  of  a  strap,  to  a  long  line,  called 
the  lead-line,  which  is  marked  at  certain 
distances,  to  ascertain  the  fathoms. — 
To  heave  the  lead,  is  to  tiux)w  it  into 
the  sea  in  a  manner  calculated  to  produce 
the  desired  effect. — Deep-sea  lead ;  a  lead 
of  a  larger  aze,  being  from  25  to  30 
pounds  weight,  and  attached  to  a  much 
longer  line  than  the  former,  which  is 
called  a  hand-lead. 

LfiJBNA  \  an  Athenian  het<tra  (q.  v.),  mis- 


tress of  Aristogiton.  Being  privy  to  the 
c-onspiracy  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton 
against  the  Pisiatratidae,  when  examined 
on  the  subject,  she  bit  off  her  tongue,  that 
she  might  not  be  able  to  speak.  A  stame 
was  erected  by  tlie  side  of  those  of  the 
tyrannicides,  in  honor  of  her,  representing 
a  lioness  without  a  tongue,  by  the  side  of 
which  WBS  an  image  of  Venus,  whose 
priestess  she  waa 

Leaf.  As  it  is  impossible  to  give  an 
entirely  satisfactory  definition  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  word  plant,  or  animal,  so  it 
has  equally  defied  the  exertions  of  natu- 
ralists to  giye  a  distinct  definition  of  UoT. 
Leaves  are  the  part  of  the  vegetable  world 
in  which  vegetable  life  manifests  itself 
most  strongly.  Light  and  air,  which  so 
essentially  infiucnce  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, act  chiefiy  on  the  leaves;  and,  in 
relation  to  the  air,  leaves  have  been  com- 
pared to  the  animal  organs  of  respinitioii — 
to  lungs  placed  externally.  They  are 
also  organs  of  nutrition,  particularly  on 
the  lower  surface.  The  same  formatiou 
wliich  prevails  in  the  trunk,  brancbes 
and  roots,  has  been  recognised  in  leaves, 
only  that  what  in  the  farmer  is  annular 
and  concentric,  in  the  latter  is  spread  out 
over  an  extended  plane  sur&ce.  The 
spiral  vessels  and  sap  vessels,  which  are 
observable  in  the  leai-stalk,  are  also  partly 
to  be  traced  in  the  leaf,  and  fonn  the 
nerves  and  veins,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  skeleton  of  the  leafl  The 
spaces  between  them  are  filled  with  a  cel- 
lular substance,  covered  by  a  sofl,  yet  firm 
cuticle.  The  cellular  substance  and  the 
cuticle  are  different  on  the  upper  and  the 
lower  surfaces ;  and,  however  various  the 
form  of  the  leaves,  much  conformity  al- 
ways exists  in  this  respect,  and  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  hie  of  the 
plant.  The  cellular  substance  is  particu- 
larly filled  with  sap,  generally  of  a  green 
color.  The  cells  of  the  upper  surface  are 
commonly  disposed  lengthwise ;  those  of 
the  lower  surface,  breadthwise ;  both 
commonly  destitute  of  sap.  The  pores, 
which  are  generally  only  on  the  lower 
surface  (except  in  plants  whose  leaves  lie  on 
the  water,  or  close  on  the  ground),  serve  to 
transmit  the  air  to  the  internal  pEuts  of  the 
plant;  but  in  some  plants  they  are  not 
discernible,  even  in  some  of  the  more 
perfect  kinds,  particularly  if  the  sap  is 
not  green.  The  leaf  changes  whatever 
passes  through  it  into  the  plant  from 
without,  or  from  tlie  plant ;  and  so  ^sen- 
tial  is  tlie  influence  otlisht  upon  vegetable 
life,  that  the  gaseous  substances  given  out 
/  by  plants,  m  the  sun,  or  in  the  shade, 
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or  by  night,  are  chemiciiUy  clifFerenr. 
Sound  and  green  leaves,  in  the  sun,  ex- 
hale oxygen  and  ateorb  carbonic  acid  gas ; 
but  by  night,  or  in  the  dark,  they  give  out 
carlwuic  acid  gas,  and  al3sorb  oxygen 
from  the  air:  sickly  plants,  and  those 
whose  leaves  are  not  green,  do  this  in  tlie 
sun.  The  green  color,  the  almost  univer- 
sal hue  of  plants,  is  so  intimately  con- 
tiectcd  with  light,  that  young  plaiits  do 
not  begin  to  assume  this  color  until  they 
come  into  tiie  light.  The  importance  of 
leaves  to  plants  is  shown  by  tJio  fact  that 
no  plant  can  grow,  nor  form  blossoms,  nor 
fruits,  if  deprived  of  leaves.  When  fruit 
has  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  niatujily, 
it  may,  indeed,  be  ripened  more  rapidly 
by  depriving  the  plant  of  its  foliage ;  but 
this  only  proves  a  disetised  state.  The 
fine  hairs  with  which  leaves  are  covered, 
and  which  sometimes  become  brisLk*s,  con- 
tribute considerably  to  the  exhalation  and 
absorption  of  air  and  moisiure ;  so  that  a 
plant  oflen  owes  its  nourit-lirnent  to  the  at- 
mosphere more  than  to  the  grouuil  ;  and 
many  plants  exhale  miicli  uioro  aqueous 
matter  than,  on  the  highest  estimation, 
they  can  receive  from  the  ground.  The 
leaves,  moreover,  have  often  an  important 
fwirt  in  the  secretion  of  oily  or  other  sub- 
stances. There  are  whole  ordere  of 
plants,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  leaves, 
as  certain  mosses,  heaths,  and  others,  in 
which  the  leaf  gives  place  almost  entircly 
to  the  stem,  so  that  an  internituliate  forma- 
tion between  the  l^vo  is  piTsented,  as  in 
the  cactit3y  eupkorhire,  stapelia,  &c.  In 
many  cases,  tlie  leaf  proceeds  only  from 
the  joints  of  the  stem,  as  in  tiie  gra«s<  s ; 
and,  in  this  case,  it  retains  much  of  tlie 
nature  of  the  stem.  No  part  of  the  plant 
is  capable  of  such  an  immense  variety  of 
forms  as  the  leaf,  the  description  of  which 
would  exceed  our  limit?.  The  leaves 
form  an  important  characteristic  in  the 
subdivision  of  plants.  They  are  divided 
into  simple  and  compound,  the  latter  class 
consisting  of  those  in  which  several  leaves 
are  supported  on  one  footstalk ;  and  their 
vai-ious  subdivisions  are  formed  on  the 
form  1.  of  the  apex ;  2.  of  the  base ;  3.  of 
the  circumference;  4.  of  the  margin;  5.  of 
the  surface :  6.  on  their  position ;  7.  their 
substance ;  8.  their  situation  and  position  ; 
9.  their  insertion ;  10.  their  direction.  The 
lobe  of  a  leaf  is  the  segment  around  the 
apex.— We  will  add  here  some  interesting 
Items  of  a  memoir  on  the  structure  of 
leaves,  read  quite  lately  by  M.  Adolphus 
Brongniart,  before  the  academy  of  sciences 
91  Paris.  The  author  states  that  the 
leaves  of  plants  that  live  in  the  air  have  a 


totally  ditferent  structure  from  those  that 
are  completely  submerged,  and  tljat  this 
difierencc  in  the  structure  of  organs  is  in 
direct  relation  to  the  two  principal  func- 
tions of  leaves — respiration  and  transpira- 
tion. In  leaves  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
surface  of  the  leaf  is  covered  by  an  epider- 
mis of  uncertain  thickness,  formed  of  one 
or  more  layers  of  colorless  cellules,  close- 
ly ])acked  together.  This  membitme  is 
pierced  with  tlie  pores  usually  known  by 
the  name  of  sUmata.  The  doubts  that 
have  been  entertained  of  the  existence  of 
perforations  in  these  stomata,  M.  Brong- 
niart thinks  he  has  removed,  and  that  it  is 
certain  that,  in  the  centre  of  each  stoma,  hji 
an  opening  by  which  the  outer  air  com- 
municates with  the  parenchyma.  Thi? 
parenchyma  is  evidently  the  seat  of  respi- 
ration ;  for  it  is  the  part  that  changes  color 
in  exercising  this  function,  which  becomes 
green  by  the  absorption  of  the  carbon  of 
the  carbonic  acid  of  tlie  atmosphere,  and 
which  is  discolored  again,  in  darkness,  by 
the  combination  of  the  carbon  of  its  juices 
witli  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  This  paren- 
chyma differs  entirely  from  that  of  other 
organs,  by  the  numerous  irregular  cavities 
that  it  contains,  which  communicate  with 
each  other  and  tlie  outer  air  by  means  of 
the  openings  of  the  stomata.  It  is  into 
these  cavities,  in  the  cavernous  parenchy- 
ma of  aerial  leaves,  that  the  atmospheric 
air  jienetrates,  when  it  is  absorbed  by  the 
surface  of  the  utricles  of  the  parenchyma, 
that  are  distended  with  the  fluids  which 
seem  to  nouiish  the  plant.  According  to 
M.  Brongniart,  aquatic  leaves,  if  sub- 
merged, differ  in  being  completely  desti- 
tute of  epidermis.  It  is  not  alone  stomata 
that  they  want,  as  has  long  been  known, 
but  the  epidennis  also.  There  are  non*? 
of  the  cavities  that  abound  in  the  paren- 
chyma of  aerial  leaves,  but,  on  the  conti"ary , 
the  ccllul's  of  the  tissue  are  compactly 
fastened  together,  without  any  interstice, 
and  the  air,  dissolved  in  tlie  water,  can 
only  act  on  tlieir  outer  sui-face.  For  this 
reason,-  the  proportion  borne  by  this  sur- 
face to  the  whole  mass  of  the  leaf^  is 
unusually  great.  The  leaves,  from  want  of 
epidermis,  dry  up  quickly  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  can  only  exist  in  water,  or 
a  very  humid  atmosphere.  Hence  tlic 
author  concludes  that  the  epidennis  is 
destined  to  protect  aerial  leaves  against 
too  rapid  evaporation,  and  the  stomata,  or 
pores,  of  this  epidermis  become  necessary 
to  maintain  a  communication  Ixjtween 
the  atmosphere  and  the  parenchyma. 

League  ;  a  measure  of  length,  contain- 
ing  more   or  fewer    geometrical    paceu, 
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accofding  to  the  difiereot  usages  and  ciib- 
toni»  of  countries.  A  sea  league  coutains 
3000  geometrical  paces,  or  tlirce  Englisli 
miles.  The  French  league  sometimes 
contains  the  same  measure,  and,  in  some 
parts  of  France,  it  consists  of  3500  paces. 
The  mean  or  common  l-'^ague  con*iists  of 
ti400  paces,  and  the  little  league  of  2000. 
Twenty  common  Spanish  leagues  make 
a  degree,  or  COJi  English  statute  miles. 
The  German  league  {meile)  contains  four 
English  geographical  miles.  The  Per- 
sian league  is  also  equal  to  four  such  miles, 
pretty  near  to  what  Herodotus  calls  tlie 
length  of  the  Persian  parasang,  which  con- 
tains 30  sttutiOf  eight  of  which  make  a  mile. 
(See  MUe.) 

League.  Those  political  connexions 
which  have  heen  called  alliances,  since 
the  French  language  has  become  the 
fashionable  language  of  Europe,  were 
denoted,  during  the  prevalence  of  Spanish 
and  Italian  influence,  from  1500  to  1650, 
by  the  term  league  (from  the  Spanish 
word  liga).  To  some  alliances  this  term 
is  more  distinctly  applied.  Among  these 
are  the  league  of  Cambrai,  formed,  in 
1508,  between  Louis  XII,  kingof  Fnuice, 
the  German  emperor '  3Iaximilian,  and 
Ferdinand  of  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of 
bumbhng  the  republic  of  Venice,  and 
which  was  joined,  in  1509,  by  pof^e  Julius 
11.  This  league  was  dissolved  in  1510, 
as  many  similar  ones  have  been,  in  conse- 
tjuence  of  mutual  distrust,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  liga  santa,  or  holy  league, 
t)etween  the  pope,  Maximilian,  Ferdinand 
and  Venice.  The  object  of  this  was  to 
com|)el  Louis  XII,  whose  allies  had  now 
Ijecome  his  enemies,  to  i-euounce  his  con- 
quests iu  Italy ;  which  object  was  gained. 
This  was  the  first  example  of  a  holy 
league,  which  name  was  derived  from  the 
participation  of  the  pope.  Thirty  years 
afterwards,  a  holy  league  was  formed  in 
Germany.  For  when  the  principal  Prot- 
estant princes  in  Germany  united,  in  153(1, 
to  form  the  union  of  Smalkalden,  in  order 
to  protect  their  common  faith,  and  witli- 
stand  the  emperor  Charles  V,  the  Catholic 
princes  assembled  at  Nuremberg,  in  1.538, 
to  take  measui-es  for  the  support  of  their 
own  faith,  and  to  oppose  the  designs  of 
the  Protestant  })rinces ;  and,  as  their  league 
had  the  protection  of  the  Catholic  church 
for  its  o!>jcct,  they  termed  it  the  holy  league. 
A  fourth  league*  also,  called  the  Catholic, 
was  formed  by  lleur}%  duke  of  Guise,  iu 
1576,  against  Henry  III  of  France.  Its 
•  ostensible  object  was  the  support  of  the 
<^atholic  religion ;  but  the  duke  of  Guise 
had  further  views  of  his  own.    As  Henry 


III  was  without  male  heirs,  the  diroQe,  at 
his  deatli,  would  pass  to  the  Protestant 
prince  Heniy  of  Navarre;  to  exclude 
whom,  and  to  obtain  the  throne  for  him- 
selt^  were  the  real  objects  of  the  duke  of 
Guise.  His  great  popularity  seemed  to 
render  the  accompUshment  of  his  design 
easy.  The  example  given  by  Paris  in  his 
favor  was  followed  by  all  the  province*. 
The  league  was  sancdoned  by  the  pope 
and  the  king  of  Spain.  In  1588,  the  duke 
of  Guise  was  murdered  at  Blois,  with  his 
brother  Louis,  the  cardinal,  at  the  king's 
instigation.  The  league  then  declared 
the  throne  vacant,  and  named  the  third 
brother,  Charies,  duke  of  Mayenne,  gov- 
ernor-general of  the  kingdom.  Henr>'  III 
now  sought  relief  in  the  camp  of  his  for- 
mer enemy,  Henry  of  Navarre.  He  was 
there  assassinated  in  1589.  The  war  was 
then  pursued  by  the  league  against  Henin' 
of  Navarre,  till  it  was  ended,  in  1594,  by 
his  uniting  himself  to  the  Catholic  church ; 
and  the  next  year  the  league  was  dissolved. 
We  find  a  fifth  league,  in  Germany,  in  tln^ 
seventeenth  century,  also  termed  Catholic. 
The  peace  of  1555  had  not  sufficiently 
resti-aiued  the  Protestants,  and  had  taken 
too  much  from  the  Catholics.  Both  par- 
ties regarded  each  other  with  distrusT. 
The  one  was  accused  of  eneroaehnieuts ; 
tlie  other,  of  unreasonable  preteusiouiF. 
As  Henry  IV  of  France  was  ready  to  sup- 
port the  Protestant  princes  in  any  maimer, 
for  the  purpose  of  humbling  the  house  of 
Austria,  these  princes,  excited  by  the  inju- 
ries inflicted  upon  the  Protestant  town  of 
Donauwerth,  assembled  in  1608,  to  fbmi  a 
union  for  their  protection.  The  Cadiolir 
princes  now  took  the  same  steps  as  after 
the  union  of  Smalkalden:  their  associa- 
tion (161 0)  was  also  hastened  by  the  dis- 
putes respecting  the  succession  of  Juliers- 
Clcves.  The  principal  German  princes 
laid  claim  to  the  possessions  of  John 
William,  duke  of  Juliers-Cleves-Bei^, 
&c.,  who  had  died,  in  1609,  without 
heira.  Henry  IV  supported  the  Protestant 
princes:  a  league  was  therefore  formed, 
by  the  Catholic  princes,  at  Wurtzbujg,  in 
1610,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Maximil- 
ian, duke  of  Bavaria.  The  unexpected 
death  of  Heniy  IV  prevented  their  com- 
ing at  once  to  action ;  but  the  union  and 
the  league  kept  up  a  vigilant  opposition  to 
each  other  till  the  brei^ing  out  of  the  30 
years'  war.  The  head  of  the  imioii, 
Frederic,  elector-palatine,  became  king  of 
Bohemia ;  and  then  the  two  parties  took 
the  field.  An  accommodation  was  at  laai 
effected  at  Ulm,  July  3, 1620,  by  means 
of  the  unhed  French,  Spanish,  Austrian 
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and  Bavarian  iufluence,  in  whicli  the 
union  gave  up  the  Bobemiau  cause,  and, 
after  the  imperial  arms  had  become  victo- 
rious in  Bohemia,  the  union  was  wholly 
dissolved  in  162L  The  designs  of  the 
Catholics  were  so  well  supported  by  the 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  his  general  Tilly,  at 
the  head  of  the  troops  of  the  league,  that 
nothing  but  the  interference  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  saved  the  Protestant  princes. 

League  of  the  Princes.  (See  Con- 
federation  of  the  Princes,) 

Leandeo.    (See  Hero.) 

Lease.  A  lease  is  a  demise  of  lands  or 
tenements,  or  permission  to  occupy  them 
for  life,  or  a  certain  number  of  years,  or 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  pardes  making 
the  contract.  The  party  letting  the  lands 
or  tenements  is  called  the  lessor ;  the 
party  to  whom  they  are  let,  the  lessee; 
and  the  compensation  or  consideration  for 
the  lease,  the  rent.  There  is  a  great  dii^ 
fere  nee  in  the  habits  and  usages  of  differ- 
ent communities,  as  to  the  modes  of  occu- 
pying lands,  and  the  usual  interest  and 
title  of  the  occupants.  A  great  part  of  the 
cultivated  territory  of  Europe  is  occupied 
by  lessees,  and  rents  constitute  an  im- 
mense proportion  of  the  income  of  per- 
sons living  upon  profits,  as  distinguished 
from  those  who  depend  partly  or  wholly 
upon  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor ;  so  that, 
in  all  economical  speculations  in  Europe, 
in  regard  to  agriculture  and  the  profits 
of  lands  and  tenements,  as  distinguished 
from  other  species  of  property  and  in- 
come, the  lands  are  always  spoken  of  as 
being  occupied  by  lease-holders ;  whereas, 
in  the  U.  States,  though  the  tenements  in 
the  large  towns  are  usually  occupied  by 
lease,  and,  in  the  country,  many  farms  are 
cultivated  by  those  who  have  only  a  tem- 
porary interest  in  the  soil,  yet  a  great  part 
of  the  territory  is  in  the  possession  and 
occupancy  of  tlie  proprietors.  ,The  gen- 
eral habit  and  prejudice  is  in  fiivor  of  the 
occupant  possessing  the  fee,  and  if  his 
capital  is  not  adequate  to  an  inde[)endent 
and  unincumbered  ownership,  he  gen- 
erally prefers  to  purchase,  though  he  mort- 
giigcs  the  land  as  security  for  thepurchase- 
money,  rather  than  to  hire.  This  mode 
of  occupying  would  seem  to  excite  a 
much  more  general  disposition  towards 
permanent  improvements,  since  the  per- 
son making  them  has  not  only  in  view  the 
immediate  advantage  of  the  increase  of 
products,  but  also  the  remote  advantage 
of  the  increase  of  the  value  of  the  estate. 
Where  leas&s  prevail,  however,  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  proprietors,  as  well  as  ten- 
ants, to  extend  the  terms  to  long  periods, 


and  thus  to  give  the  parties  a  joint  interest 
in  improvements.  The  state  of  agricul- 
ture, in  many  parts  of  Europe,  where  the 
system  of  leases  prevails,  shows  that  this 
system  is  not  so  unfriendly  to  improve- 
ments in  cultivation  as  to  prevent  agricul- 
ture from  being  brought  to  great  perfec- 
tion under  it  But  still,  all  things  else 
being  equal,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
proprietor  himself  will  have  tlie  strongest 
motives  to  a  mode  of  cultivation  which 
adds  to  the  pennanent  valu  And  produc- 
tiveness of  the  soil.  It  does  not,  however, 
follow,  that  occupancy  and  cultivation  by 
proprietore  are,  on  the  whole,  to  be  pre- 
ferred, in  all  possible  states  of  the  arts, 
population  and  wealth  of  a  community. 
The  prevailing  occupancy  by  proprietors 
has  the  necessary  effect  of  dividing  the 
territory  into  small  farms ;  the  preference 
of  one  system  or  the  other  will,  therefore, 
depend  partly  upon  the  kind  of  produe- 
tion  carried  on ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
some  species  of  cultivation  can  be  con- 
ducted more  effectually,  and  so  as  to  yield 
the  greatest  aggregate  of  products,  if  they 
are  conducted,  on  a  large  scale.  In  all 
kinds  of  industry,  whether  agricultui^l, 
commercial  or  manufacturing,  a  great 
saving  may  be  made,  and  greater  results 
produced  by  the  same  labor,  by  combining 
the  operatives  in  a  large  system.  This  is 
undoubtedly  promoted  by  the  system  of 
leaseholds,  since  the  wealthy  are  thereby 
induced  to  invest  their  capital  in  lands,  as 
the  safest  property,  and  yielding  the  most 
secure  income.  The  result  wul  be,  that 
the  territory  will  be  owned  and  leased  in 
large  tracts.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
leasehold  system,  instead  of  checking  the 
progress  of  agriculture,  probably,  on  the 
whole,  contributes  to  it,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  a  lessee,  though  for  a  long 
term,  has  less  interest  in  increasing  the 
permanent  productiveness  and  valuo  of 
the  soil,  than  the  proprietor  himselfl 
There  is,  however,  one  disadvantage  in 
the  leasehold  system,  and  a  corresponding 
advantage  in  small  proprietaiies,  as  the 
former  creates  a  population  of  mere  la- 
borers, called  coUagers  in  England,  and 
peasants  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  who,  in 
general,  depend  wholly  upon  their  wages 
for  subsistence,  and  who  naturally  become 
very  numerous,  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
mand for  their  labor,  so  that,  by  dieir  com- 
petition for  employment,  their  wages  be- 
come reduced  to  the  means  of  a  bare  sub- 
sistence. The  labor  in  which  they  are 
employed  is  the  rudest,  and  requires  the 
least  Kkjll  and  previous  instruction  of  all 
th«  different  species,  excepting,  pcrhapa^ 
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fiahing.  The  consequence  is,  tlie  raising 
a  great  population,  of  a  rude,  uncultivated 
character,  witliout  property,  and  with  ver>- 
litde  self-respect  or  consideration  with  the 
rest  of  the  community,  and  who  finally 
become  detached  from  the  rest  of  the 
society,  and  have  no  avenue  of  escape 
from  their  humble  condition,  so  that  all 
generous  emulation  and  enterprise  die 
away  from  among  them.  It  is  true,  that  this 
class  is  not  unially  a  restless,  turbulent  or 
dangerous  pirt  of  the  community  ;  and  it 
is  convenient,  perhaps,  to  those  who  do 
not  happen  to  fall  within  it  But  those 
who  desire  to  see  human  nature  only  in 
a  condition  of  existence  admitting  of 
moral  and  intellectual  culture,  and  whose 
philanthropy  makes  them  wish  that  the 
whole  population  may  participate  in  the 
general  mass  of  intelligence,  knowledge 
and  accomplishments,  as  equally  as  is 
practicable,  would  prefer  that  no  such 
class  should  exist  as  a  distinct  body,  for 
precisely  the  same  reason  that  they  would 
not  wish  to  see  any  part  of  the  population 
reduced  to  servitude.  A  division  of  the 
territory  into  small  proprietaries,  and  a 
consequent  infusion,  through  the  mass,  of 
a  desire  of  saving,  and  of  possessing  some- 
thing, and  the  stimulus  afibrded  to  enter- 
prise, by  opening  to  every  individual,  even 
the  lowest,  access  to  the  next  higher  class, 
excites  an  independence  of  spuit,  an  ener- 
gy and  activity,  whereby  the  character  of 
the  people  is  elfevated.  But  whatever 
may  oe,  abstractly,  most  desirable,  the  con- 
dition of  the  various  members  of  the  com- 
munity is  governed,  in  a  peat  degree,  by 
the  operation  of  economical  causes,  the 
influence  of  which  cannot  be  controlled. 
The  power  to  lease  wiU  necessarily  de- 
pend upon  the  extent  of  the  lessor's 
estate  in  the  land  or  tenement  to  be  leased. 
A  proprietor  who  has  only  a  life-estate 
can,  of  course,  lease  his  property  only 
during  his  life.  This  is  the  case  with  a 
great  part  of  the  landed  estates  of  Europe, 
the  very  object  of  entailments,  and  other 
limitations,  being  to  secure  the  property 
against  alienation,  and  against  incum- 
brances to  the  prejudice  of  the  heir  or 
successor  to  the  inheritance ;  and  yet,  if  the 
incumbent  could  not  make  a  lease  for  a 
certain  time,  it  would  be  a  great  abridg- 
ment of  the  value  of  the  estate  to  himseljf^ 
as  well  as  to  his  successor.  The  laws, 
therefore,  provide,  that  certain  proprietors 
of  estates  for  life  may  lease,  on  certain 
terms,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  a  cer- 
tain period,  as  21  or  40  years.  The  laws 
of  the  U.  States  contain  ver\-  few  Icgisla- 
uve  provisions  on  this  sulyect.    The  Eng- 


lish common  law  makes  a  distinction  as  to 
the  dignity  of  leasehold  estates,  which,  in 
many  cases,  does  not  correspond  to  their 
comparative  value  and  importance,  the 
maxim  being,  that  a  life-estate,  being  a 
freehold,  is  creater,  or  of  more  dignity, 
than  a  lease  tor  ever  so  many  ycare,  as  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand.  A  th?ehold  is 
real  estate ;  whereas  a  lease  is  but  a  chattel 
interest,  though  the  term  may  be  longc^r 
than  the  longest  life.  The  laws  prescribe* 
certain  forms  for  the  conveyance  of  real 
estate,  requiring  it  to  be  by  deed.  These 
regulations  extend  also  to  leaseholds,  usu- 
ally requiring  that  a  lease  for  more  than 
a  certain  number  of  years,  as  three  or 
seven,  shall  be  in  writing.  A  mere  oral 
lease  is  binding  for  a  shorter  period ;  and 
when  there  is  no  specified  period  of  occu- 
pancy, the  term  is  understood  to  be  deter- 
mined either  by  the  agreement  for  tho 
payment  of  rent,  as  a  tenement,  held  on 
condition  of  paying  a  monthly  rent,  is  un- 
derstood to  be  let  K>r  the  term  of  a  montii 
at  a  time,  or  it  is  determined  by  the 
namre  of  the  estate  leased,  as  a  fiurm  is,  in 
a  mere  verbal  lease,  understood  to  be  let 
for  one  year,  this  being  the  shortest  time 
for  which  it  is  supposed  the  parties  would 
intend  to  contract  So  it  is  held  in  Eng- 
land, and  probably  the  same  rule  is  law  in 
the  U.  States,  though  the  decisions  in 
some  of  the  states  seem  to  imply,  that  the 
.  letting  is  also,  in  this  case,  determined  by 
the  period  of  payment  of  rent.  But  it  can 
haraly  be  presumed  that  tho  parties  could 
intend  that  the  tenant  should  plough,  and 
plant,  and  pay  rent,  and  then  quit. 
Leases  usually  stipulate  that,  in  case  of 
failure  to  pav  rent,  the  lessor  may  enter 
and  expel  the  tenant  As  to  notice  to 
quit,  if  the  lease  be  for  a  certain  time,  no 
notice  to  quit  at  its  expiration  is  necessarj' ; 
but  if  the  tenancy  be  at  will,  or  by  sufier- 
'ance,  it  can  be  determined  by  either  pany 
only  at  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  die 
contract  is  construed  to  run  ;  and  the 
party  intending  to  terminate  it  at  the  end 
of  any  term,  is  bound  to  give  previous 
notice  of  such  intention.  The  general 
rule,  in  this  respect,  is  diat  of  reasonable 
notice ;  but  what  is  reasonable  is  subject  tc 
diverse  interpretation.  Though  a  lease  is 
terminated,  yet  the  tenant  may  enter  after- 
wards, to  harvest  the  crops  of  the  fields 
{)lanted  by  him  before  the  expiration  of  liis 
ease.  The  landlord  has  one  privilege 
over  other  creditors  of  the  tenant,  in 
respect  to  his  rent,  ha\iug  a  right  to  dis- 
train chattels  on  the  premises,  to  enforce 
and  secure  payment  of  it.  This  remedy 
exists  in   England  and  some  of  tlie    I). 
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States,  but  in  other  states,  the  landlord  has 
no  preference  over  any  other  creditor,  in 
respect  to  any  property  whatever  of  the 
tenant.  A  quesdon  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed, and  the  subject  of  frequent  adjudi- 
cations, as  to  the  right  of  the  tenant,  at  the 
expiration  of  his  lease,  to  remove  fixtures 
erected  by  him  on  the  leased  premises. 
The  old  doctrine  was,  that  whatever  he 
attached  to  the  land,  or  freehold,  became 
thereby  a  part  of  the  real  estate,  and  that 
he  had  not,  accordingly,  any  right  to 
remove  it  at  the  expiration  ol  the  tenn. 
This  doctrine  was  first  relaxed,  in  Eng- 
land, in  favor  of  trade,  as  it  was  expressed, 
meaning,  however,  industry  in  general; 
and,  on  diis  principle,  a  very  liberal  con- 
struction was  put  upon  the  tenant's  right 
to  remove,  at  the  end  of  his  term,  any 
erections  put  up  by  him,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  his  business,  whatever  it 
might  be.  For  this  purpose,  however, 
these  fixtures  must  be  such  that  they  may 
be  removed  without  injury  to  the  estate. 
Things  incorporated  with  the  freehold,  as 
repairs  put  upon  a  building,  remain  a  part 
of  the  real  estate,  and  the  tenant  has 
no  right  to  remove  them,  as  they  thus 
become  the  property  of  the  landlord, 
ahhough  the  tenant  may  have  been  under 
no  agreement  or  obli^tion  to  make  the 
improvement.  The  right  of  the  tenant, 
in  this  respect,  is  still  more  liberally  con- 
titrued  in  the  U.  States,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  the 
liberty  of  erecting  any  works  or  buildings 
on  the  premises,  or  removing  them  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term,  provided  he  can 
do  so' without  any  injury  to  tlie  estate  ;  and 
the  tendency  of  tlie  decisions  is  towards 
the  establishment  of  this  doctrine. 

Leather.    (See  Tanning,) 

Leba^ton,  or  LiBAWus,  and  Antiliba- 
Nus  ;  two  parallel  ridges  of  mountains  in 
Syria,  bounduig  Palestine  on  the  north. 
The  highest  summit  of  Lebanon  is  9600 
feeL  The  cities  Saida  (the  ancient  Sidon) 
:md  Tarabolus  (Tripoli  in  Syria)  are  situ- 
ated at  its  base.  In  the  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain near  the  latter  city,  there  are  a  few 
specimens  remaining  of  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  which  the  Phoenicians  used  in 
their  naval  architecture.  (See  Larch) 
Antilibanus,  or  the  northern  part  of  the 
range,  is  inhabited  by  the  Mutavelis ;  the 
southern,  by  the  Druses.    (See  Drusts,) 

Lebanon,  New  ;  a  post-town  of  Colum- 
bia county.  New  Yorii ;  7  miles  W.  Pitts- 
field  ;  27  S.  E.  Albany ;  population,  see 
V.  States,  It  is  situated  on  the  turnpike, 
between  Pittsfield  and  Albany.  The  vil- 
lage has  a  pleasant,  picturesque  situation, 


and  is  well  built  Here  is  a  sprint  of 
considerable  celebrity,  issuing  fixjm  a  nigh 
limestone  hill,  so  copiously  that  the  quanti- 
ty amounts  to  ]  8  barrels  in  a  minute.  The 
water  contains  some  lime  in  solution,  but 
differs  very  little  from  very  pure  mountain 
water,except  by  its  remarkable  temperature, 
which  is  that  of  73°  Fahr.,  not  varying 
perceptibly  at  any  season.  The  spring  is 
kept  in  constant  ebullition  by  a  copious 
emission  of  azotic  ^.  It  is  useful  in 
salt  rheums  and  vanous  otUbr  cutaneous 
affections.  The  waters  are  used  without 
injury  for  all  domestic  purposes.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  mountain,  opposite  to 
the  spring,  two  miles  and  a  half  distant,  is 
a  neat  village  of  Shakers,  containing  about 
500  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  on  a 
street  about  a  mile  in  lengtli,  and  are 
painted  of  an  ochre  yellow.  (See  Skdhers.) 
Lebrun,  Charles,  bom  at  Paris  in  1618, 
first  pauiter  to  the  king,  was  tlie  son  of  a 
statuary  of  ordinary  talent.  As  early  as  bis 
thhd  year,  he  sketched  with  coal,  and,  at  12 
years  old,  painted  a  portrait  of  his  grandfa- 
ther, which  is  not  considered  the  worst  of 
his  paintings.  He  studied  witli  Vouet,  and 
soon  surpassed  not  only  all  his  fellow 
pupils,  but  also  his  master.  After  his 
return  from  Rome,  where,  under  Pous- 
sin,  he  had  studied  princifMilly  the  works 
of  Raphael,  and  the  rema'ms  of  ancient 
art,  he  received  the  order  of  St.  Michael, 
and,  in  1648,  was  made  president  of  the 
new  royal  acisdemy  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. He  was  also  named  prince  of  the 
academy  of  St.  Luke,  in  Rome.  From 
1G61,  he  was  principally  employed  in 
embellishing  the  residences  of  Louis  XIV 
and  his  nobles  with  works  of  art,  and  in 
superiutendinff  the  brilliant  spectacles  of 
the  court.  He  embellished  Versailles,  in 
particular,  and  was  also  director  of  the 
royal  Gobelin  (q.  v.)  manufactory.  With 
the  death  of  Colbert,  his  influence  de- 
chned.  He  died  in  1690.  Lebrun  pos- 
sessed a  comprehensive  genius,  which 
was  cultivated  by  the  incessant  study 
of  history  and  national  customs.  Few 
painters  have  so  well  understood  the  hu- 
man character,  and  tlie  expression  of  the 
passions.  This  appears  from  his  treatises 
Sur  la  PhysionomM,  and  Sur  Us  Caaracthts 
dts  Passions,  In  invention,  he  equalled 
the  greatest  artists  who  had  preceded 
him.  He  combined  a  correct  judgment 
vrith  a  lively  imagination  and  &ciBty  in 
execution.  He  aimed  at  tlie  highest  ac- 
curacy of  detail,  consulting  the  remains 
of  antiquity,  books  and  learned  men,  on  the 
minutest  subjects.  His  weak  point  inpaint- 
ing  was  his  coloring,  particularly  of  flesh. 
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Lbbru]«,  Ponce  Denis  Ecouchard,  a 
celebnued  poet,  who,  during  his  life,  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  the  FVaich  Pin- 
doTj  was  bom  in  1729,  and  became  secre- 
taiy  to  the  prince  of  Conti.  At  the  age 
of  26,  he  had  taken  \m  place  in  the  firet 
rank  of  lyric  poets.  At  the  revolution, 
he  celebrated  the  birth  of  fincedom  in 
odes  and  epignuns ;  but,  as  the  prospect 
darkened,  he  changed  his  tone,  am^  in 
17^  deplored,  in  harmonious  verses,  the 
fate  of  his  country,oppres9ed  by  nrrontsand 
anarchists.  When  the  academical  establish- 
ments were  reoi^anized,  Lebrun  became  a 
member  of  the  institute.  He  received  from 
Bonaparte,  when  consul,  a  pension  of  6000 
fnincs.    He  died  September  2, 1807. 

Lebrun,  Charles  Francois,  duke  of 
Piacentia,  descended  from  an  humble 
fajnily  in  the  vicinity  of  Coutonccs,  came, 
at  an  early  age,  to  Paris,  where  he  obtain- 
ed tlie  protection  of  M.  de  Maupeou, 
whose  secretary  he  became,  after  having 
been  tutor  to  his  children.  He  is  said  to 
have  composed,  in  1770,  tiie  speech 
which  that  gendeman  delivered  during 
his  dispute  with  the  pariiaments.  Being 
nominated  deputy  to  the  states-general 
(1789),  he  occupied  himself,  during  the 
session,  with  affairs  of  police,  finance  and 
domestic  administration.  When  the 
question  of  the  church  property  was  dis- 
cussed, he  maintaiued  that  it  would  be  an 
act  of  injustice  to  divest  the  ecclesiastical 
bodies  of  their  possessions,  though  he  ad- 
mitted that  some  reform  was  necessary 
and  expedient  In  August,  1790,  he 
voted  for  the  preservation  of  the  F^rench 
academy,  and,  in  September,  he  appeared 
at  the  tribune,  to  deliver  an  opinion 
against  the  emission  of  ossignats ;  but  he 
could  not  procure  a  hearing.  In  1795,  he 
was  elected  to  the  council  of  elders,  and 
became  secretary  to  that  body  in  January. 
1796,  and  president  in  the  February  fol- 
lowing. In  November,  1799,  he  approved 
of  the  new  system  of  government,  and 
was  appointed  third  consul  in  December. 
In  IS&i,  the  third  class  of  the  institute,  of 
which  he  had  continued  to  be  a  member 
from  its  first  formation,  chose  him  their 
president.  He  wari  nominated  arch-treas- 
urer of  the  empire  in  1804,  and,  in  1805, 
covernor-general  of  Liguria,  and  created 
duke  of  Piacentia.  On  the  retreat  of 
Louis  Bonaparte  from  the  tlm)ne  of  Hol- 
land, Napoleon  confided  to  M.  Lel)run, 
under  tlic  tide  of  governor-general^  the  ad- 
ministradon  of  that  country,  from  which 
the  events  of  1813  obliged  him  to  retire. 
On  his  return  to  France,  he  signed  the 
constitution  that  recalled  the  house  of 


Bouibon  to  the  throne,  and  was  sent  to 
Caen  in  the  quality  of  cpmmisBioner  ez- 
tniordinaiy.  On  the  4th  of  June  folknr- 
ing,  he  was  created  a  peer  of  France  by 
the  king,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
was  appointed  president  g(  the  first  bu- 
reaa  of  the  chamber  of  peei&  Afler  the 
return  of  Napoleon,  he  accepted  the 
peerage  from  him,  and  likewise  the  place 
of  grand-master  of  the  university^  Hy 
this  proceeding  M.  Lebrun  rendered  him- 
self incapable  of  sitting  in  the  new  cham- 
ber of  peers,  formed  in  August,  1815.  In 
the  eany  part  of  his  life,  he  published,  in 
prose,  a  translation  of  Tasso^s  Jerusalem, 
more  remarkable  for  its  elegance  than  its 
fidelity.  A  new  edition  of  this  work  ap- 
peared in  1805,  with  an  account  of  the 
life  of  Tasso,  by  Suard  (2  vols.  8vo.)u 
He  also  made  a  prose  translation  of  Ho- 
mer's Iliad  (3  voli,  8vo.),  which  has  fre- 
qucndy  been  reprinted.    He  died  in  1824. 

Lech  ;  a  river  rising  in  the  Vorariberg, 
and  emptying  into  the  Danube.  It  gives 
its  name  to  the  Lechfeld,  a  plain  in  &va- 
ria  rendered  famous  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Huns  (q.  v.),  by  Otho  I,  in  955. 

Lector  [reader),  in  the  eariy  church ;  a 
sei-vant  of  the  church,  whose  business  it 
wns  to  read  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  other 
writings  of  a  religious  character,  to  the 
people.  They  were  consecrated  by 
prayers  and  ceremonies  for  this  office, 
and,  when  their  office  became  extinct,  the 
consecration  still  remained;  so  that  the 
Icctorship  now  forms  one  of  the  inferior 
orders.  Lectors  are  mentioned  by  Justin 
Martyr,  in  the  second  century,  and  appear 
to  have  been  proper  officers  of  the  church 
in  the  third  century.  In  Gennany,  a 
teacher  of  modem  languages  in  a  universi- 
ty is  called  lector,  if  he  is  not  a  professor. 

Leoa,  according  to  some  authors,  the 
daughter  of  Thestius,  a  king  of  i£tolia, 
according  to  others,  of  Glaucus  and  Lao- 
phonte  or  Leucippe,  was  the  wife  of  the 
SfNutan  king  Tyndarus.  In  order  to 
enjoy  her,  Jupiter  changed  himself  into  a 
swan,  or,  as  some  say,  into  a  goose,  in 
which  form  he  is  represented  with  her  in 
a  picture  from  Heroulaneum.  By  him 
she  had  Pollux  and  Helen,  and  by  Tyn- 
darus Castor.  According  to  other  au- 
thors, Jupiter  first  changed  her  into  a 
goose,  and  afterwards  himself  into  a  swan, 
which  was  the  reason  why  I^eda  brouglit 
forth  an  egg,  fit>m  which  Pollux  and 
Helen  sprang.  Other  traditions  say  that 
Jupiter  changed  himself  into  a  swan,  and 
caused  Venns  to  pursue  him  m  the  form 
of  an  eagle,  when  he  took  refuge  in  Le- 
da's  bosom.  *  During  a  deep  sleep,  which 
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fell  upon  her  at  this  moment,  he  gratified 
}r<s  desire.  Others  relate  that  Nemesis 
changed  herself  into  a  goose  to  escape 
the  pursuit  of  Jupiter.  She  then  hrought 
forth  an  e^g,  which  he  caused  to  be  car- 
ried by  iWercuiy  to  Leda,  who  carefully 
preserved  it  until  Helen  was  produced 
therefrom.  Again  it  is  said  that  Leda 
brought  forth  two  egss,  one  by  Jupiter, 
and  another  by  TyndEurus.  From  the 
former  sprang  Pollux  and  Helen ;  from 
the  latter,  Castor  and  Clytemnestra.  Of 
these  different  accounts,  that  has  obtained 
the  preference,  which  makes  Leda,  afler 
having  had  conrununication  ^th  Jupiter 
in  the  form  of  a  swan,  to  have  given  birth 
to  Castor  and  Pollux  (Dioscuri). 

Ledger  Lines  ;  those  lines  which  are 
added  above  or  beneath  the  five  compos- 
ing the  stave,  for  the  reception  of  such 
notes  as  are  too  high  or  too  low  to  be 
placed  upon  or  within  it. 

Ledtaro,  John,  a  celebrated  traveller, 
wos  bom  at  Grotou,  in  Connecticut,  in 
i75L  He  lost  his  &ther  nt  an  early 
age,  and  his  mother  was  lefl  with  but 
scanty  means  for  the  education  of  four 
children.  To  her  he  was  indebted  for 
counsels  that  made  an  indelible  and 
most  salutary  impression  on  his  heart 
At  the  age  of  19,  he  went  to  Dartmouth 
college,  in  onler  to  qualify  h'unself  to  be- 
come a  missionary  among  tlie  Indians. 
At  t^ie  college,  he  acquired  knowledge 
with  ease,  manifested  more  indocility 
than  diligence,  and  liad  not  been  there 
quite  four  months  when  he  suddenly  dis- 
appeared without  the  knowledge  of  any 
one.  He  is  understood  to  have  wandered 
to  the  borders  of  Canada,  and  among  the 
Six  Nations,  with  whose  language  and 
inanners  he  formed  an  acquaintance, 
which  was  afterwards  of  much  service  to 
liim  in  his  intercourse  with  savages  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe.  Nearly  four 
months  elapsed  before  he  retmmed  to  his 
college,  and,  soon  afler,  in  consequence 
of  some  reproof  for  breach  of  discipline, 
lie  resolved  to  escape  altogether.  On  the 
margin  of  the  Connecticut  river,  he  felled 
a  ku^  tree,  and  fashioned  its  trunk  into  a 
canoe,  in  which  he  proceeded  down  the 
river  to  Hartford,  a  distance  of  140  miles, 
much  of  his  course  lying  through  a  wil- 
derness, and,  in  several  places,  being  ob- 
stnicted  by  dangerous  falls.  Ledyard  then 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  diviniw, 
but,  failing  in  obtaining  a  license  to  preach, 
he  turned  sailor.  His  first  voyage  was  to 
Gibraltar,  where,  being  struck  with  a 
military  parade,  he  enlisted,  **tlunking  the 
profeaaon  of  a  soldier  well  suited  to  a 
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man  of  honor  and  enterprise."  The 
British  commanding  officer  released  his 
new  recruit,  who,  at  the  expiration  of  a 
year,  came  back  to  New  London,  but 
soon  afterwards  embariced  for  England,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  asdstance  fix>m 
some  wealthy  relations  there.  After 
working  his  possaee,  as  a  sailor,  to  Plym-  ' 
outli,  he  remained  destitute  of  means, 
and  reached  London  by  begjging  on  the 
road ;  but,  having  presented  mmself  at  the 
house  of  a  L^yard,  as  an  American 
couffln,  he  was  so  coolly  received,  that  his 
dreams  vanished,  and  his  pride  prevented 
him  from  ever  renewing  the  attempt 
Captain  Cook  was  then  preparing  for 
his  third  and  last  voyage  round  the  worid. 
The  idea  of  accompanying  him  struck 
Ledyard  with  so  much  force,  that  he  at 
once  entisted  in  the  British  marine  ser- 
vice, and  soon  contrived  to  gain  an  intro- 
duction to  captain  Cook.  ^His  manly 
form,"  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Sparks,  ''mild, 
but  animated  and  expressive  eye,  perfect 
self-possession,  a  boldness  not  oboruaive, 
but  showing  a  consciousness  of  his  proper 
dignity,  an  mdependent  spirit,  and  a  glow 
of  endiusiasm  giving  life  to  bis  converaa- 
tion  and  his  whole  deportment — these 
were  traits  which  could  not  escape  so 
discriminating  an  eye  as  that  of  Cook. 
They  formed  a  rare  combination,  peculiar- 
ly suited  to  the  hardships  and  penis  of  his 
daring  enterprise.  They  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  great  navigator,  who  im- 
mediately took  him  into  his  service,  and 
promoted  him  to  be  a  corporal  of  ma- 
rines." He  embarked  accordingly,  and 
performed  the  whole  voyage,  of  which  he 
published  an  interesting  account  some 
time  afterwards  at  Hartford,  in  Connecti- 
cut. In  this  volume,  he  ascribes  the  mur- 
der of  captain  Cook,  m  a  great  degree, 
to  his  rashness  and  injustice  towards  the 
natives  of  Owhyhec.  For  two  years  after 
tlie  return  of  the  expedition  to  England, 
Ledyard  remained  in  the  British  navy; 
but  nothine  further  is  known  of  him,  in 
that  situation,  than  that  he  refused  to 
serve  against  his  country.  In  1782,  ho 
made  his  way  home,  and  took  lodgings  at 
Southold,  with  his  mother,  who  kept  a 
boarding  house,  and  by  whom  he  was  not 
recognised,  after  an  absence  of  eight 
years.  We  find  him  soon  afterwards  at 
L'Orient,  whither  he  had  gone  in  order  to 
carry  into  eflfect  his  plan  of  a  voyage  to 
the  Pacific  ocean.  At  L'Orient,  the  prin- 
cipal merchants  of  the  place  actually  fur- 
nished him  a  vessel  of  500  toiis;  but 
when  he  was  on  the  point  of  settinff  out, 
the  voyage  was  entirely  abandoned  by  its 
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pairooSf  in  cmmeqaeiice  of  some  misiiii- 
deiBttuidiiif  with  the  goTernmeot.  He 
then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  concerted 
a  scheme  with  the  frmous  Paul  Jones 
(q.  ▼.)  for  accomptishing  his  object,  which 
was  also  frustrated,  and,  after  making 
other  anxious  and  fruitless  efforts,  he 
gave  up  altogether  the  idea  of  reaching 
the  Nonh-west  Coast  by  sea,  and  applied 
to  the  empress  Catharine  of  Russia, 
throu^  the  medium  of  Mr.  Jeflfenmn, 
then  American  minister  in  Paris,  for  per- 
mission to  pass  through  her  dominions, 
having  come  to  the  resolution  of  travel- 
ling by  land  through  the  northern  regions 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  crossing  over  &hr- 
lug's  strait  to  the  American  continent,  and 
purMiing  his  route  down  the  coast,  and  to 
the  interior.  After  waiting,  however,  for 
an  answer  from  the  czarina  for  more  than 
five  months,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
London  to  embark  in  an  Enslish  ship, 
which  was  in  readiness  to  sail  for  the  Pa- 
cific ocean,  and  of  which  the  owners  un- 
dertook to  have  him  set  on  shore  on  the 
North-west  Coast  After  forming  his 
plan,  which  was  warmly  entered  into  by 
sir  Joseph  Banks  and  other  distinguished 
men  of^  science,  and  which  was  to  land 
at  Nootka  sound,  thence  strike  directly 
into  the  interior,  and  pursue  his  course 
to  Virginia,  he  embarked  with  no  other 
equipment  than  two  dogs,  an  Indian  pipe, 
and  a  hatchet.  He  now  thought  himself 
secure  of  his  object ;  but  the  vessel  was 
not  out  of  sight  of  land  before  it  was 
brought  back  by  an  order  from  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  voyage  was  finally  re- 
linquished. Bearing  up  with  wonderful 
fortitude  against  these  reverses,  he  next 
determined  to  make  the  tour  of  the  globe, 
from  London  east,  on  foot,  and  proceeded 
to  St.  Petersburg  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  design,  through  the  most  unfrequent- 
ed partd  of  Finland.  In  that  city,  his  let- 
ters procured  him  eminent  acquaintances, 
among  whom  professor  Pallas  and  count 
de  S6gur  proved  his  chief  patrons.  After 
waiting  there  nearly  three  months,  he  ob- 
tained his  passport  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  journey  to  Sil^eria.  On  his  arrival  at 
Yakutsk,  he  was  prevented,  by  the  Rus- 
sian commandant  at  the  place,  fironi  pro- 
ceeding any  further;  and  at  Irkutsk 
whither  ho  had  returned,  he  was  arrested 
as  a  French  spy,  by  an  order  from  the 
ehipress,  hurried  into  a  kibiika  with  two 
guards,  conducted  with  all  speed  to  Mos- 
cow, and  thence  to  the  frontiers  of  Po- 
land, where  he  was  released,  with  an  inti- 
mation, that  if  he  returned  again  to  the 
dominions  of  the  empress,  he  should  be 


hanged.  After  an  absence  of  15  months, 
he  once  more  appeared  in  the  Brh- 
ish  metropolis,  to  use  his  own  words, 
**  disappointed,  ragged,  pennyleas,  but  with 
a  whofe  hean."  He  was  now  37  years 
of  age.  Scarcely  had  he  taken  lodgings  in 
London,  when  su:  Joseph  Banks  proposed 
to  him,  on  behalf  of  the  African  associa- 
tion, an  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Afri- 
ca. He  accordingly  sought  an  immediate 
interview  with  the  secretary  of  the  asso- 
ciation, to  whom  sir  Joseph  gave  him  a 
letter ;  and,  on  being  askeid  by  him  when 
he  would  set  out,  he  answered,  Tb-momnr 
aionmig.  The  route  traced  for  him,  by 
the  association,  vras,  from  Alexandria  to 
Grand  Cairo,  fh>m  Cairo  to  Seimaar,  and 
thence  westward,  in  the  latitude  and  sup- 
posed directiou  of  the  Niger.  He  reached 
Cairo,  whence  he  was  on  the  point  of 
proceeding  on  his  journey  after  three 
months  of  vexatious  delay,  when  exposure 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  to  other  delete- 
rious influences  of  the  climate,  at  the  most 
unfiivorable  season  of  the  year,  brougbt 
on  a  bilious  attack,  which  proved  fiital  to- 
wards the  end  of  November,  1788.  Zeal,  ac- 
tivity ,coarBge,  honor  and  intelligence  dii^- 
ffuished  his  short  but  remarintble  careen 
(SeeSparks'slA^  o/Ledwxrdj  Cambridge, 
New  England,  1«».) 

Lee  ;  an  epithet  to  distinguish  that  half 
of  the  horizon  to  which  the  wind  is  di- 
rected from  the  other  part  whence  it  arises, 
which  latter  is  called  to  wimUoanL 

Lee,  Nathaniel,  a  dramadc  poet,  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  whither  he  went 
in  1668,  and  afterwards  went  to  London, 
misled,  it  is  said,  by  the  promises  of  Villierai, 
duke  of  Buckingham.  Neglected  by  his 
patron,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
drama,  and,  in  1675,  produced  his  tragedy 
of  Nero,  and,  from  that  time  to  1661,  pro- 
duced a  tragedy  yeariy.  He  also  tried 
his  abilities  as  an  actor,  but  failed  in  the 
attempt  In  1684,  insanity  rendered  his 
confinement  necessary,  and  he  was  taken 
into  Bethlehem  hospital,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1688,  when  he  was  dis- 
chanzed,  and  wrote  two  more  tragedies, 
the  Princess  of  Cleves,  and  the  Massacre 
of  Paris,  which  appeared  in  1689  and 
1690.    He  died  in  1691  or  1692,  in  conse- 

3uence  of  some  injury  received  in  a 
runken  night  frolic  Ho  is  the  author 
of  eleven  plays,  all  of  which  were  acted 
with  applause;  but  his  natural  fire  and 
pathos  were  buried  in  a  torrent  of  words, 
and  clouded  by  a  tendency  to  turgid  and 
bomfaasric  eloquence. 

Lee,  Ann.    (See  Shaken,] 

Lee,  Chariee^  a  major-general  in  the 
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American  revolutionary  war,  a  native  of 
North  Wales,  became  an  officer  at  the 
age  of  11  years.  He  served  early  in  Amer- 
ica, where  he  commanded  a  company  of 
ffrenadiera,  at  the  unsuccessful  assault  of 
Ticonderoga,  by  general  Abercrombie, 
and  was  wounded.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  1762,  under  general  Burgoyne, 
in  PortuffaL  He  afterwards  ^vrote  on  the 
side  of  the  American  colonies,  m  a  con- 
test between  them  and  the  ministry,  and 
then  entered  the  Polish  service.  During 
his  absence,  the  stamp  act  passed,  and  the 
hostility  to  it  manifested  by  general  Lee 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  royalists  of 
the  court  of  Vienna.  In  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years,  he  wandered  all  over 
Europe,  mitil  a  duel  with  an  Italian  offi- 
cer, in  which  his  antagonist  was  killed, 
obliged  him  to  flee  ;  and,  in  1773,  he 
sailed  from  London  for  New  Yoric.  The 
quarrel  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  hod  now  assumed  a  serious  as- 
pect, and  Lee  formed  the  resolution  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  the  latter.  Travelling 
through  the  colonies,  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  most  conspicuous  friends  of 
colonial  emancipation,  and,  though  yet  a 
British  ofHcer  on  half-pay,  was  active  in 
encoumging  the  Americans  to  resistance, 
and  in  censuring  the  measures  of  the 
ministry.  In  17^  Lee  received  a  com- 
mifiaou  from  conffrees,  and  immediately 
reogned  the  one  ne  held  in  the  British 
service  ;  at  the  same  time  declaring  to  the 
secretary  of  war  his  readiness  to  engage 
in  any  honorable  service  for  the  king,  but 
reprobating  the  present  measures  as  in- 
consistent with  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
In  the  quality  of  major-general  in  the' 
continental  service,  Lee  accompanied  gen- 
eral Washington  to  the  camp  before  Bos- 
ton. In  1776,  he  was  directed  by  the 
commander-in-chief  to  occupy  New  Yoric, 
and  to  defend  that  city  and  the  North  riv- 
er against  the  enemy.  On  his  arrival 
there,  Lee  set  about  strengthening  the  de- 
fences of  the  city,  disarming  and  securing 
those  who  were  inimical  to  the  American 
cause,  and  checking  the  intercourse  sub- 
sisting between  the  British  and  the  towns- 
men. He  was  afterwards  invested  with 
the  chief  command  in  the  southern  de- 
partment His  presence  in  the  south  in- 
spired a  happy  ai-dor  and  confidence  in 
soldiera  and  people,  while  his  conduct  on 
the  memorable  attack  of  the  British  upon 
Sulhvan's  island  raised  his  military  repu- 
tation. Afler  the  discomfiture  of  the  en- 
emy at  this  fomresB,  Lee  paissed  into  Greor- 
gia,  where  he  remained  some  weeks,  em- 
ploying himself  in  fortifying  the  colony, 


and  chastiBing  the  finontier  Indians.  Con- 
fess anticipating  a  concentration  of  the 
British  forces,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  powerful  effort  at  New  York,  Lee  was 
ordered  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  despatch- 
ed to  the  camp  at  Haarlem,  with  per- 
mission to  visit  the  posts  in  New  Jersey. 
He  reached  the  army  just  in  time  to  rec- 
ommend its  extrication  from  a  situation, 
where,  had  the  enemy  used  proper  dili- 
gence in  his  operations,  it  would  have 
been  completely  destroy^.  The  opinion 
of  Lee  induced  the  council  of  war  to 
make  a  precipitate  movement  during  the 
night,  by  which  they  escaped  the  toils 
into  which  they  would  otherwise  have 
fallen.  While  marching  through  the  Jer- 
seys to  join  general  Washington,  Lee  was 
madejprisoner  by  the  English  (December 
13, 17761  as  he  lay  carelessly  guarded,  at 
a  conaiaerable  distance  fix>m  the  main 
body,  and  carried  to  New  York.  Wash- 
ington proposed  to  exchanse  for  him  six 
field-officere  ;  but  general  Howe  affected 
to  consider  Lee  as  a  deserter  from  the 
British  army,  and  refused  to  release  him 
on  those  terms.  Several  British  officers 
were  confined,  and  held  answerable  for 
the  treatment  of  general  Lee.  The  latter 
was,  however,  treated  in  a  manner  un- 
worthy of  a  generous  enemy,  until  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne,  October  17, 1787. 
Afier  that  event,  he  was  exchanged.  The 
battle  of  Monmouth  concluded  the  mili- 
tary course  of  seneral  Lee.  Being  di- 
rected by  general  Washington  to  advance 
and  attack  the  enemy's  rear,  he  approach- 
ed very  near,  but,  instead  of  obeying  his 
instructions,  suffered  his  troops  to  make  a 
disorderly  retreat  The  commander-in- 
chief  met  him  in  the  ffight,  and  repri- 
manded him  for  his  conduct  Lee  re- 
plied in  Improper  language,  but  executed 
the  subsequent  ordera  of  general  Wash- 
ington with  courage  and  abiUty.  Stimg 
with  the  indignity  which  he  conceived  to 
have  been  offered  him,  he  wrote  two  letters 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  afler  the  action, 
of  a  disrespectful  tenor,  challenging  him 
to  substantiate  the  charges  implied  in  his 
expressions  on  the  field.  General  Lee  was 
arrested,  and  arraigned  before  a  court-mar- 
tial, for  disobedience  of  orders,  misbeha- 
vior before  the  enemy,  and  disrespect  to 
the  commander-in-chief.  August  la,  1778, 
he  was  found  guilty  of  the  chai*ge8,  and 
sentenced  to  be  suspended  from  any  com- 
mission in  the  armies  of  the  U.  Slates  for 
the  period  of  one  year.  The  concurrence 
of  congiets  in  this  sentence  was  thought 
~-^'*-" — . .  aujj^  ^jiile  yet  in  suspense  as 


to  their  determination,  he  published  a  de- 
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fence  of  his  conduct  His  abuse  of  gen- 
eral Washington's  character,  in  this  pam- 
fj^let,  led  to  a  duel  with  colonel  Laurens, 
one  of  the  aids  of  the  commaiider-iii- 
chie(  in  which  Lee  was  wounded.  Con- 
gress confirmed  the  sentence  of  the  court- 
martial  in  his  case,  though  not  without 
previous  discussion.  Lee  retired  to  an  es- 
tate he  had  purchased  in  Virginia,  where 
he  lived,  secluded  in  a  small  hovel,  dosti- 
tute  of  glass  windows  or  plastering,  amus- 
inf  himself  with  his  books  and  dogs. 
\^]ile  in  this  situation,  he  composed  a 
set  of  political  and  military'  queries,  in 
which  ms  bitter  feelings  were  freely  vent- 
edf  and  which  w^ere  elterwards  publisiied 
in  Baltimore,  where  they  created  consid- 
erable disturbance.  In  1782,  he  went  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  engaged  lodgings 
in  a  tavern,  and,  a  few  days  after  liis  ar- 
rival, was  seized  with  a  fever,  of  which 
he  died  in  obscurity,  October  2, 1782.  His 
thoughts  would  appear  to  have  been  em- 
ploved  to  the  end  in  the  profession  which 
had  engaged  the  best  portion  of  his  life, 
for  thelast  words  he  was  heard  to  utter 
were,  ''Stand  by  me,  my  bra\'e  grenadiers.'' 
From  respect  to  his  former  services,  a 
large  concourse  of  the  people,  including 
many  public  characters,  both  French  and 
American,  joined  in  the  funeral  so]  m- 
nities. — General  Lee  vnis  brave  in  i.r- 
tion,  of  a  sound  judgment  in  niilitaij*  ill- 
fairs,  and  possessed  of  the  affection  of 
his  officers  and  men.  Sensible  of  liis 
military  talents,  and  insatiably  ambitious, 
he  aspired  to  the  chief  command,  and  was 
little  scrupulous'  about  the  means  to  be 
employed  to  attain  that  dignity.  Whatever 
might  have  been  his  motives  for  engaging 
in  the  American  cause,  he  sacrificed  much 
for  it,  and  was  useful  in  its  advancement 
He  was  a  classical  scholar,  and  possessed 
an  excellent  memory  and  a  brilliant  fancy. 
His  temper  was  morose  and  avaricious. 
His  satirical  spirit  made  him  many  ene- 
mies. Though  a  gentleman  in  his  man- 
ners when  he  chose  to  appear  such,  he 
YTBB  often  coarse,  and,  towards  the  latter 
part  of  bis  life  particularly,  became  very 
negligent  of  his  personal  appearance.  He 
was  very  fond  of  dogs,  which  he  even 
carried  into  the  company  of  ladies.  With 
all  his  faults,  however,  he  was  distinguish- 
ed for  sincerity,  veracity,  and  adherence 
to  his  fiiends.  He  was  rather  above  the 
middle  size.  His  countenance  was  not 
agreeable.  Many  persons  considered  him 
an  atheist,  though  some  exalted  ideas  of  a 
Supreme  Beioff  appear  in  his  correspond- 
ence. He  published  some  essays  on  mili- 
tary, political  and  literary  subjects,  which, 


togetlier  with  his  extensive  correspond- 
ence, were  collected  in  a  volume  in  1792. 
A  pamphlet  which  he  wrote  on  American 
afi&rs,  in  tlie  eariier  part  of  his  hfe,  was 
much  approved  of  by  the  friends  of  tliis 
country,  and  particularly  commended  by 
doctor  Franklin*  It  was  his  earnest  de- 
sire, expressed  in  his  will,  that  he  shouhi 
not  be  buried  in  any  chinch  or  church- 
yard, or  within  a  mile  of  any  Presbyterian 
or  Anabaptist  meeiing-bouse  ;  and  he  as- 
signed as  his  reason,  that  since  his  residence 
in  America,  he  had  kept  so  much  bad  com- 
pany while  living,  that  he  wished  to  avoid 
it  when  dead. — See  Metnoirs  ofCharUs  Lee 
(Dublm,  1792) ;  Jinudolts  of  ChaHts  Ltt 
(London,1797];  Girdlestone'sFodf  Drortn^ 
CharitsLu  to  have  ^7i/umiu(Lona.,1813). 
Lee,  Richard  Henry,  a  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  was  bom  Jan. 
20, 173^  at  Stratford,  Westmoreland  coun- 
ty, Virginia,  and,  after  a  course  of  private 
tuition  in  his  fatliePs  house,  was  sent  to 
tlie  academy  of  Wakeiieki,  in  Yorksliirei, 
England,  where  he  became  distinguished 
for  his  proficiency  in  the  clashes.  He  re- 
turned to  his  native  country  when  about 
in  his  19th  year,  and,  his  fortune  rendering 
it  unnecessary  for  him  to  devote  himself 
to  any  profession,  his  time  was  most  use- 
fully sp^nt  in  the  improvement  of  I  is 
mind.  TU^  first  endeavor  which  lie  miiie 
to  serve  his  country,  was  in  the  ra|«icity 
of  captain  of  the  volunteer  companies 
which  were  raised  in  1755,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  expedition  under  gen- 
eral Braddodc.  He  was  disappointed, 
however,  in  his  patriotic  deares.  Brad- 
dock  having  reflised  to  accept  any  nnore 
assistance  from  the  provincials  than  he 
was  obliged  to.  In  his  25th  year,  Lee  was 
appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  fi>r  his  na- 
tive county — an  office  then  given  only  to 
persons  of  the  highest  character,  and  gen- 
erally but  to  persons  of  considerable  ex- 
perience. Not  lonff  afterwards,  he  was 
chosen  a  delegate  to  the  house  of  bui^geasea, 
from  VVestmoreland  county,  and  thus  com- 
menced the  career  of  politics,  for  which 
he  was  peculiarly  fitted,  both  by  his  natu- 
ral disposition  and  talents,  and  the  studies 
in  which  he  was  versed.  Works  of  civil 
and  political  morality,  history,  the  princi- 
ples of  the  civil  law,  and  the  kiws  of  his 
own  country,  had  occupied  the  principal 
share  of  his  time,  whilst  he  had  not  neg- 
lected the  more  elegant  departments  of 
polite  literature;  and  he  soon  obtained  dis- 
tinction in  debate.  His  voice  was  alwayu 
raised  in  suppoit  of  those  principles  which 
wore  advocated  by  the  republican  or  anti- 
aristocratic  portion  of  the  legislature ;  anil 
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when,  in  1764,  the  declaratoiy  act  was 
passed  in  the  BritiBh  parliament,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  right  claimed  by  that  body  of 
taxing  America,  he  was  the  first  to  bring 
forward  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  the 
assembly  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
A  special  committee  having,  in  conse- 
quence, been  ap|)ointed  to  draught  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  a  memorial  to  the  house 
of  lords,  and  a  remonstrance  to  the  house 
of  commons,  Mr.  Lee  was  placed  on  it, 
and  selected  to  prepare  the  two  first  pa- 
jjeis.  These,  accoroingly,  proceeded  from 
his  pen,  and,  in  the  words  of  his  biogra- 
pher and  grandson,  <*  contain  the  genuine 
principles  of  the  revolution,  and  abound  in 
the  firm  and  eloquent  sentiments  of  free- 
men.'* In  1765,  Patrick  Henry  (q.  v.J  intro- 
duced in  the  Vii^ia  legislature  his  famous 
resolutions  against  the  stamp  act,  which 
had  just  been  passed  by  the  British  parlia- 
ment Mr.  Lee  lent  Mr.  Henry's  motion  his 
powerful  and  most  zealous  assistance.  Not 
tongafler  it  had  been  carried,  in  spite  of  the 
eflTorts  of  the  influential  party,  who  advo- 
cated the  measures  of  the  mother  country, 
Mr.  Lee,  amongst  other  methods  which  he 
took  to  prevent  the  operations  of  die 
stamp  act,  planned  and  effected  an  asso- 
ciation "for  the  purpose  of  deterring  all 
persons  from  accepting  theDjSice  of  vender 
of  stamp  paper,  and  for  awing  into  si- 
lence and  inactivity  those  who  might  still  be 
attached  to  the  supremacy  of  the  mother 
country,  and  disposed  to  advocate  the 
right  of  colony  taxation."  The  associa- 
tion bound  themselves  to  exert  every  fac- 
ial^ to  accompUsh  the  end  for  which  thev 
had  united  together,  "at  every  hazard, 
nnd  paying  no  regard  to  danger  or  to 
death."  In  consequence  of  the  opposition 
the  stamp  act  encountered  in  the  colo- 
nies, the  British  ministry  were  forced  to  re- 
peal it ;  but  thev  did  so  with  a  reservation 
of  the  right  of  the  mother  country  *•  to 
Wnd  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatever." 
In  1767,  parliament  having  passed  two 
acts,  one  laving  a  tax  on  tea,  and  the  other 
requiring  the  legislature  of  the  colony  **  to 
make  provision  for  quartering  a  part  of 
the  regular  army,"  Mr.  Lee  exerted  him- 
self in  every  way  to  excite  a  spirit  of  hos- 
tility to  them,  perceiving,  as  he  did,  their 
defi{X)dc  tendency,  and  feeling,  even  then, 
that  a  struggle  for  freedom  must  eventu- 
ally take  place.  It  would  be  imposable 
for  us,  consistently  with  our  limits,  to  enter 
into  a  minute  detail  of  the  unceasing 
efforts  of  Mr.  Lee's  patriotism  between 
this  period  and  the  assembling  of  the 
firm,  congress  in  Philadelphia;  we  can 
only  mention  that  the  celebrated  plan 
40* 


which  was  adopted  in  1773,  by  the  house 
of  burgesses,  for  the  formation  of  corre- 
sponding committees  to  be  organized  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  colonies,  and 
also  that  of  corresponding  clubs  or  socie- 
ties, among  the  "  lovers  of  uberty"  through- 
out the  provinces,  for  the  purpose  of  dif- 
fusing amongst  the  people  a  correct 
knowledge  of  their  rights,  of  keeping  them 
informed  of  every  attempt  to  infringe 
them,  and  of  rousing  a  spirit  of  resistance 
to  arbitrary  measures, — both  originated 
with  him.  The  ^ame  idea  had,  about  the 
same  time,  been  conceived  and  proposed 
b^  Samuel  Adams  in  Massachusetts — a 
circumstance  which  has  occasioned  a  dis- 
pute concerning  the  merit  of  having 
given  birth  to  measures  which  were  the 
forerunners  of  the  general  congress.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  Mr. 
Lee  followed  only  the  suggestions  of  his 
own  mind  with  regard  to  the  proposal, 
as,  several  vears  before,  in  1768,  he  had 
requested  Mr.  Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  a  letter,  to  bestow  his  consideration 
upon  the  advantages  of  plans  which  he 
communicated  to  him  of^the  same  pur- 
port. In  1774,  the  first  general  con- 
gress assembled  at  Philadelphia,  and  Mr. 
Lc^e  attended  it  as  one  of  the  Virginia 
delegation.  His  labors  during  this  session, 
as  throughout  his  whole  congressional 
career,  until  his  zeal  and  activity  were 
partitJly  arrested  by  bodily  infirmities, 
were  unremitting.  Of  all  the  leading 
committees — those  to  prepare  an  address 
to  the  king  of  England,  to  the  people  of 
Britain,  and  to  the  colonies,  and  those 
to  state  the  rights  and  grievances  of  the 
colonies,  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  reso- 
lution of  non-intercourse  with  Great 
Britain — ^he  was  a  member ;  and  from  his 
pen  proceeded  the  memorial  of  congress 
to  the  people  of  British  America.  In  the 
following  year,  he  was  unanimously  elect- 
ed, by  the  people  of  WestmoreUmd  coun- 
ty, to  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  by  which 
be  was  sent  to  the  second  conffrees.  At 
this  period,  hostilities  were  in  mil  opera- 
tion between  the  two  countries,  and  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  congress  was 
to  invest  George  Washington  with  the 
command  of  its  armies.  His  commission 
and  instructions  were  furnished  by  Mr. 
Lee,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  The  other 
committees  on  which  he  served  in  this 
session,  were  those  named  to  pn^yare  mu- 
nitions of  war,  to  encourage  the  manufac- 
ture of  saltpetre  and  arms,  and  to  devis.  a 
{)lan  for  the  more  rapid  diffusion  of  Intel- 
igence  throughout   the  colonies.     The 
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second  address  of  coDgrees  to  the  people 
of  Great, Britain — a  composition  unsur- 
passed by  any  of  the  state  papers  of  the 
time — ^was  written  by  him  this  session. 
But  the  most  important  of  his  services,  in 
this  second  congressional  term,  was  his 
motion,  June  7, 1776,  ^that  tliese  united 
colonies  are,  and  of  right  oufht  to  be,  free 
and  independent  states ;  that  tliev  are 
absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown;  and  that  all  political  connexion 
between  them  and  the  state  of  Great 
Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolv- 
e^^  His  speech  on  introducing  this  bold 
and  glorious  measure,  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  displays  of  eloquence  ever 
heard  on  the  floor.  After  a  protracted 
debate,  it  was  determined,  June  10,  to 
postpone  the  consideration  of  this  resolu- 
tion until  the  first  Monday  of  the  ensuing 
month  of  July ;  but  a  committee  was  or- 
dered to  be  inunediately  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  declaration  of  independence.  Of 
this  committee  he  would  nave  been  tlie 
chairman,  according  to  parliamentary 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  original 
mover  of  an  approv^  resolution ;  but  he 
was  obliged,  on  the  same  day  (the  10th), 
to  leave  congress,  and  hasten  to  Virginia, 
in  consequence  of  the  dangerous  illness 
of  some  of  the  members  of  his  family. 
Mr.  Jefferson  (q.  v.)  was  substituted  for 
him,  and  drew  up  the  declaration.  In 
August  following,  Mr.  Lee  returned  to  his 
seat  in  congress,  which  he  continued  to 
occupy  untu  June,  1777,  pursuing,  with  un- 
abated ardor,  the  path  whicli  was  to  lead  to 
the  fi-eedom  and  happiness  of  his  country. 
In  that  month,  he  solicited  leave  of  ab- 
sence, and  returned  to  Virginia.  This  step 
was  taken  on  account  of  the  delicate  state 
of  his  health,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  his  reputation  from  certain  stains 
which  malice  or  over-heated  zeal  had 
tlirown  upon  it,  which  he  effectually  did, 
by  demanding  an  inquiry  into  tlie  allega- 
tions a^nst  him,  from  the  assembly  of 
his  nauve  state.  The  result  of  this  in- 
quiiy  was  a  most  honorable  acquittal,  ac- 
companied by  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him 
for  the  fidelity  and  zeal  of  his  patriotic 
services,  which  the  speaker  of  the  house, 
the  venerable  GJeorge  Wythe,  in  commu- 
nicating it  to  him,  prefaced  by  a  wami 
and  flattering  eulogy.  In  August,  1778, 
he  was  agam  elected  to  congress,  but  was 
forced,  by  his  declining  health,  to  with- 
draw, in  a  great  degree,  from  the  arduous 
labors  to  which  he  had  hitherto  devoted 
himself.  In  1780,  he  retired  from  his 
seat,  and  declined  returning  to  it  until 
1784.    In  the  inter\'al,  he  served  in  the  as- 


sembly of  Virginia,  and,  at  tlie  head  of  the 
militia  of  his  county,  protected  it  from  the 
incursions  of  the  enemy.  In  1784,  he  was 
chosen  president  of  congress  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,biit  retired  at  tbe  end  of  the  year, 
and,  in  1786,  was  re-elected  to  the  Virgiuia 
assembly.  In  the  convention  which  adopt- 
ed the  present  constitution  of  the  U.  States, 
Mr.  Lee  joined  in  the  vote  of  congre^ 
which  submitted  the  plan  they  proposed 
to  conventions  of  the  people  of  the  state?;. 
He  was,  however,  hostile  to  it  hiioself, 
thinkinff  that  it  had  too  great  a  tendency  to 
consolidation.  When  it  was  adopted,  b(> 
and  Mr.  Grayson  were  chosen  the  fii^ 
senators  from  Virginia  under  it,  and,  in  thai 
capacity,  he  moved  and  carried  several 
amendments.  In  1792,  his  health  forml 
him  to  retire  from  public  life,  when  h« 
was  again  honored  by  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature with  a  vote  of  thanks.  He  died 
June  19, 1794. 

Lee,  Francis  LightfooL    (See  Jlppenda 
to  this  volume.) 

Lek,  Arthur,  a  distinguished  revolu- 
tionary paniot,  was  bom  in  Westmore- 
land county,  Virginia,  December  30, 1740. 
He  was  the  youngest  of  five  brotliers,  all 
of.  whom  became  eminent.  He  was  seni 
to  the  school  at  Eton,  in  England,  and, 
ujjou  the  completion  of  his  course  there, 
entered  tlie  university  of  Edinbuigh,  where 
he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  and 
took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  with  great  dis- 
tinction, winning  a  medal  lor  the  best 
botanical  treatise,  which  was  published  hy 
order  of  the  university.  Havmg  travelled 
through  Holland,  Gennany,  Italy  and 
France,  doctor  Lee  returned  to  Virginia, 
and  commenced  the  jwactice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Williamsburg,  then  tlie  metropo- 
lis. His  success  was  great ;  but  the  1^"^ 
of  his  mind  to  politics  determined  hinj, 
before  long,  to  return  to  England,  and 
study  law,  in  order  that  he  might  acquire 
familiarity  >vith  the  science  of  politics  and 
government,  and  fit  himself  for  taking  ti 
part  in  public  aflairs,  which  were  then  h»'- 
ginning  to  wear  a  highly  interesting  and 
serious  aspect  Before  his  return,  he  had 
heard  the  parliamentary  debate  on  the 
stamp  act,  and,  when  the  duty  bill  wsss 
passed,  he  wrote  a  series  of  anonyinoiy 
papers  in  relation  to  it  In  1776,  he  went 
again  to  London,  which  city  he  found  the 
stronghold  of  popular  opposition,  and  the 
society  of  the  supporters  of  the  bill  of  nghfs 
the  most  active  m  conducting  it.  Of  this 
society  he  became  a  member,  with  tiie  de- 
sign of  connectuig  the  erievancesof  the  two 
nations,  and  purchased  the  fi«edoro  of  the 
city,  which  qualified  liim  to  vote  in  mw"- 
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cipal  afihiis.  The  complaints  of  America 
were  introduced  into  the  &mous  Middle- 
sex petition  by  Mr.  I^ce,  associated  with 
Wilkes ;  and  he  also  successfullypropoeed 
a  resolution,  that  the  members  of  the  club 
would  support  no  candidate  for  parlia- 
ment who  would  not  pled^  himself  to 
promote  the  granting  of  the  power  of  self- 
taxation  to  America.  The  celebrated 
Junius  was  an  adviser  of  this  bodv,  and 
with  him  Mr.  Lee  had  an  amicable  dis- 
ctisnon  on  some  points  of  American  poli- 
cy, about  which  they  happened  to  differ, 
itis  political  publications  at  this  period — 
in  which  he  adopted  the  signature  of  Ju- 
vms  Americanua — were  numerous,  and 
procured  for  him  the  acquaintance  of 
burke,  doctor  Price,  and  others  of  the 
popukir  leaders.  In  1770,  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar,  and  besan  the  practice  of 
his  new  profession  under  the  most  fiivora- 
ble  auspices;  and  such  success  attended 
his  exertions  as  to  enable  him  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  an  ample  fortune.  In  the 
same  year,  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts 
appointed  him  their  agent,  in  case  of  the 
absence  or  death  of  doctor  Franklin ;  and 
liefbre  either  of  the  contingencies  occur- 
red, he  assisted  the  venerable  sage  with 
his  hearty  coSperation.  As  a  testimony 
of  the  sense  of  his  services,  that  state  su)>- 
sequently,  in  1784,  presented  him  with  a 
tract  of  land  containing  4000  acres.  In 
the  spring  of  1774,  he  set  out  on  a  tour  to 
France  and  Italy,  and,  when  at  Parisj)ub- 
lislied  an  Appeal  to  the  People  of  Great 
Britain.  Hearing,  however,  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament,  before  he  had  completed 
his  journey,  he  hastily  returned  from  Turin 
to  London.  On  the  return  of  doctor 
Franklin  to  America,  in  the  same  year,  he 
became  the  sole  agent  of  Massachusetts. 
The  secret  committee  of  congress  appoint- 
ed Mr.  Lee  their  I>ondon  correspondent 
The  principal  object  of  this  regulation 
was,  to  learn  what  was  to  be  hoped  from 
the  European  powers.  Mr.  Lee  directed 
his  inquiries  particularly  to  die  French 
ambassador  at  the  British  court,  through 
whom  he  obtained  assurances  from  the 
count  de  Vercennes,  that  his  govenmient 
would  secretly  furnish  to  the  colonies 
£200,000  worth  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
to  be  transported  from  Holland  to  the 
West  Indies.  He  was  afterwards  appoint- 
ed by  congress  one  of  the  commission  to 
the  court  of  France,  in  conjunction  with 
Silas  Deane,  to  whom  doctor  Franklin 
was  afterwards  added,  and  continued  to 
labor  unceasingly  for  the  cause  of  his 
country,  by  his  writings,  negotiations,  and 
never-fiiiling  vigilance  in  detecting  what- 


ever might  prove  injurious  to  its  uiterests. 
At  the  same  time,  he  also  acted  as  agent 
for  Virginia,  and  had  the  address  to  pro- 
cure, under  circumstances  of  special  favor, 
from  llie  royal  arsenal,  warlike  stores  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  £260,000.  In  De- 
cember, 1777,  congress  appointed  him 
sole  commissioner  to  Spain,  still  retaining 
him  on  the  commission  to  France.  The 
British  ambossador  remonstrated  against 
his  reception,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  detained  at  Burgos,  on  his  way  to 
Madrid ;  but,  upon  sending  a  spirited  re- 
ply to  the  remonstrance,  no  further  inter- 
ruption was  attempted,  and  he  proceeded 
to  the  capital.  He  there  pursued  the 
same  policy  which  he  had  practised  in 
London  and  Paris,  ingratiating  himself 
and  his  cause  with  the  men  of  influence, 
and  appealing  boldly  and  directly  to  the 
government,  from  which  he  finally  pro- 
cured a  large  pecuniary  loan.  Having 
accomplislied  all  that  seemed  practicable, 
he  returned  to  Paris ;  when,  the  commis- 
sioners having  determined  on  the  expedi- 
ency of  conciliating  Frederic  of  Prussia, 
and  prevailing  widi  him  to  withhold  his 
assistance  from  England,  Mr.  Lee  was  se- 
lected for  that  duty,  and  repaired  to  Ber- 
lin, where  he  was  allowed  to  reside  in  a 
private  character,  and  to  correspond  se- 
credy  witli  the  court.  He  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  Frederic  an  assurance  tliat 
he  would  afford  no  facilities  to  Great 
Britain,  in  procuring  additional  Gennan 
auxiliaries,  and  that  he  would  prohibit  the 
passage,  through  any  part  of  his  dominions, 
of  any  troops  which  that  court  should 
thencefonvard  engage  in  Grermany.  He 
obtained,  also,  permission  for  the  citizens 
of  the  U.  States  to  carry  on  a  direct  com- 
merce with  the  subjects  of  Prussia,  and 
for  himself  to  purchase,  for  the  use  of  tlic 
U.  States,  arms  from  the  annories  from 
wliicli  ttie  king  supplied  his  forces. 
While  in  Berlin,  his  papers  were  stolen 
from  his  chamber ;  but,  upon  an  order 
from  the  king  to  investigate  the  affair,  tliey 
were  secretly  returned.  The  blame  of 
this  act  he  cost  on  the  British  envoy,  who, 
on  the  representation  of  the  Prussian 
monarch,  was  recalled.  \\Tien  Mr.  Lee 
left  Berlin,  it  was  with  an  understanding 
that  a  correspondence  should  be  carried 
on  between  baron  Schulenburg  and  him- 
self, on  the  affairs  of  the  U.  States,  and 
that  he  should  keep  the  king  constantly 
informed  of  the  events  of  the  war  with 
Great  Britain,  which  he  did  during  his  res- 
idence in  Paris.  He  was  also  assured  that 
Pnissia  "  would  not  be  the  last  power  to 
acknowledge  the    independence    of  his 
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countiy."  In  fbnninz  the  commercial 
treaty  with  France,  Mr.  Lee  objected  to 
two  articles,  in  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  no  duties  should  be  clmrged  by  the 
respective  governments  on  any  merchan- 
tliae  exported  to  the  French  West  Indies, 
which  yielded  molasses,  or  on  the  molas- 
ses exported  thence  to  tlie  U.  States ;  and, 
on  the  suggestion  of  France,  the  decision 
was  left  to  congress,  who  directed  that  they 
should  be  expunged.  Upon  the  recall  of 
Mr.  Deane,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Lee 
there  had  been  some  misunderstanding, 
John  Adams  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
Their  services,  however,  were  soon  after- 
wards superseded  bjr  the  appointment  of 
dpctor  Franklin  as  minister  plenipotentia- 
ry. During  the  period  of  his  commission, 
the  peculations  of  the  subordinate  agents, 
who  were  employed  to  conduct  the  com- 
mercial details  of  the  public  busmess,  hr»d 
excited  the  vigilant  inspection  and  unspar- 
ing rcprehension  of  Mr.  Lee.  This  inter- 
ference created  a  multitude  of  complaints 
and  insinuations,  which  were  artfully  dis- 
Heminated  at  home.  These  rumors  were, 
in  a  measure,  successful  in  exciting  the 
suspicions  of  some  members  of  congress ; 
and  when,  in  1779,  it  was  determined  to 
send  a  minister  to  Spain, — and  Mr.  Lee 
was  certainly  so  prominent  a  character  as 
to  be  at  once  suggested  as  the  fittest  can- 
didate,— he  was  not  appointed,  altliough 
nominated.  Upon  learning  his  virtual 
censure,  he  resigned  his  appointments, 
and  returned  to  America  in  1780.  He 
prepared  an  elaborate  report  of  his  official 
proceeduigs,  and  answers  to  all  the  charges 
which  had  been  circulated  to  his  prejudice ; 
but,  upon  reauesting  leave  to  vindicate 
himself  with  these  in  congress,  tliat  body 
expressed  their  full  confidence  in  his  patii- 
otism,  asserting  tliat  they  had  no  accusa- 
tions to  make,  and  requested  him  to  com- 
municate his  views  and  information  ac- 
c]uired  during  his  residence  abroad.  In 
1781,  he  was  elected  to  tlie  assembly  of 
Virginia,  and  by  it  returned  to  congress, 
where  he  continued  to  represent  tlie  slate 
imtil  1785.  In  1784,  he  was  sent  on  a 
delegation  to  make  treaties  with  Uie  In- 
dians on  the  northern  frontier.  lie  was 
next  called  to  the  l)oard  of  treasury,  with 
Samuel  Osgood  and  Walter  Livingston,  in 
which  he  continued  from  1784  to  1789. 
Within  tlmt  period,  he  also  served  in  a 
legislative  committee  to  revise  the  laws  of 
Virginia.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  treas- 
ury board,  he  once  more  souglit  the  shades 
of  retirement,  and  established  himself  on  a 
farm  on  the  Rappahannock,  where  he  died 
Dec.  12, 1792.--See  R.  11.  Lee's  Ufi  (^Jt- 


thwLee  ( Boston,  ]829),and  tlie  review  of  the 
same  in  the  North  American  Review;  alw 
his  letters  in  Sparks's  Diplomatic  Com* 
I)ondence  of  the  Revolution  (Boston,  1881). 
Lee,  HeniT,  general,  a  distingaiafaed 
ofHcer  of  the  revolution,  was  bora  iu  tite 
colony  of  Virginia,  Jan.  29,  1756,  of  i 
highly  cUstinguished  &mily.  He  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  from  a  pn- 
vote  tutor,  and  was  then  sent  to  Princeton 
college,  where  he  was  graduated  in  ihe 
18th  year  of  his  age.  In  1774,  soon  after 
his  return  home,  ne  was  intnisted  v>'\^\ 
the  management  of  all  the  private  con- 
cerns of  his  father,  whilst  the  laner  vti^ 
engaged  in  negotiating  a  treaty  with  somf 
Indian  tribes  on  behalf  of  the  colony,  aod, 
in  tlie  execution  of  this  charge,  lie  dtf- 
played  a  degree  of  prudence,  industry  and 
ability  beyond  his  years.  In  1776,  he  was 
appointed  a  captain  of  one  of  the  six  com- 
panies of  cavalry,  raised  by  Virginia,  after 
she  had  thrown  off  tlie  authorit)'  of  the 
mother  country.  About  this  time,  lb 
large  armies  sent  by  Great  Britain  into 
America  rendered  it  indispensable  that 
every  possible  reinforcement  should  be 
sent  to  general  Washington,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, those  comiMinies  were  incorpo- 
rated into  one  regiment,  under  the  com- 
mand of  lieutenant-colonel  Bland,  and 
offered  by  Virginia  to  congress.  Their 
semces  were  accepted,  and,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1777,  they  joined  the  main  annyof 
the  provincials.  Young  Lee  was  tbuti 
affoi'ded  an  opportunity  of  winning  dLv 
tinction,  which  he  quickly  did.  He  main- 
tained a  strict  system  of  discipline,  and 
was  extremely  careful  of  his  men  and 
horses,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  move 
with  celerity,  and  strike  the  enemy  hj 
surprise,  with  certainty  and  success.  He 
particularly  attracted  tJie  notice  of  Wasli- 
injjton,  who,  at  the  liattle  of  Gei-mantown, 
selected  him,  with  his  company,  to  attend 
as  his  body-guord.  In  January,  1778,  the 
enemy  formed  a  plan  to  capture  him.  Two 
hundred  of  their  cavalry  succeeded  in  ap- 
proaching his  quarters,  a  stone  house,  un- 
perceived,  at  a  time  when  his  troopers  were 
dispersed  in  search  of  forage.  There  were 
only  ten  men  with  him,  most  of  them  ofli- 
cers;  but,  ^vith  these,  he  defended  the 
house  obstinately,  and  the  assailants  werp 
constrained  to  retreat.  In  *  consequenr*^ 
of  this  and  other  exploits,  he  was,  shortly 
aflerwonls,  promoted  by  congress  to  the 
rank  of  major,  with  the  command  of  a 
separate  corps  of  cavalry,  consisting  of 
three  companies,  to  which  both  cavalij 
and  infantiy  were  subsequently  added. 
In  1780  he  was  sent,  with  his  legion,  to 
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the  onnv  of  the  south,  under  general 
Greene,  having  been  previouBly  raised  to 
a  lieutenant-colonelcy,  and  continued  with 
it  until  the  end  of  the  war.  In  the  famous 
retreat  of  Greene,  before  Comwallis,  into 
Virginia,  Lee's  le^on  formed  the  rear- 
guiurd  of  the  American  army,  and  repelled 
eveiy  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  impede  its 
march.  After  Greene  had  effected  his 
retreat  to  a  place  of  safety,  he  sent  Lee 
and  colonel  Pickens  into  North  Carolina, 
to  watch  and  intemipt  the  movements  of 
Comwallis,  intending  to  return  himself 
into  that  state,  and  bnng  tlie  British  gen- 
eral to  battle.  While  the  two  colonels 
were  marching  to  suiprise  Tarleton,  Lee 
feU  in  with  a  couple  of  messensers  sent  to 
this  British  officer  from  colonel  Pyle,  the 
commander  of  a  body  of  400  American 
royalists.  The  messengers  mistook  Lee 
for  Tarleton,  as  the  accoutrements  of  his 
troopers  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Brit- 
ish officer,  and  communicated  to  him  full 
information  concerning  Pyle's  movements. 
Availing  himself  of  the  mistake,  Lee  per- 
sonated Tarleton,  and  sent  one  of  the 
messengers  to  Pyle,  with  directions  for 
him  to  take  post  at  a  certain  station,  where 
he  and  Pickens  soon  after  came  up  with 
him,  and  dispersed  his  force.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Guilford  court-house,  which  hap- 
pened soon  afterwards,  Lee  eminendy  dis- 
tinguished himself.  He  was  placed,  with 
his  legion,  on  the  left  of  the  front  line  of 
Greene's  army,  and,  although  the  North 
Carolina  militia,  the  principal  force  attach- 
ed to  their  position,  abandoned  them  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  action, 
they  yet  contrived  to  keep  the  enemy  at 
bay,  until  the  order  to  retreat  was  given  by 
the  American  general  Previous  to  the 
battle  in  tlie  morning,  Lee  encountered 
the  cavalry  of  Tarleton,  and  drove  them 
back  with  considerable  loss.  During  the 
later ?al  between  this  batde  and  that  of 
Camden,  in  which  Greene  was  worsted 
by  lord  Rawdon,  Lee  took  several  forts. 
After  the  latter  engagement,  he  was  sent 
to  aid  Pickens  in  the  capture  of  Augusta, 
ill  Georgia,  and,  in  his  way  thither,  sur- 
prised and  took  fort  Godolphin,  in  which 
there  was  a  valuable  deposit  of  the  ene- 
my's military  stores.  On  his  junction 
with  Pickena^  they  immediately  invested 
fort  Comwallis,  on  which  tlie  fate  of  Au- 
gusta depended,  and  soon  forced  it  to  sur- 
render. Its  commander  was  colonel 
Brown,  who  was  particularly  obnoxious 
to  the  Americans ;  and  his  life  would  have 
been  a  sacrifice  to  tlicir  hatred,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  precautions  of  colonel  Lee. 
He  then  returned,  with  his  prisoners,  to 


the  army  of  Greene,  who  was,  at  that 
time,  besieging  the  fortress  of  Ninety-Six. 
In  that  siege  Lee  had  a  conspicuous 
share,  and,  in  the  attempt  made  to  take  tlie 
place  by  storm,  he  was  charged  with  the 
attack  in  one  quarter.  He  was  completely 
successful ;  but,  the  other  assault  naving 
been  less  fortunate,  the  siege  was  raised. 
In  the  action  which,  a  short  time  subse- 
quently, occurred  at  Eutaw  springs,  Lee 
was  also  conspicuous,  acting  at  the  head 
of  his  infantry.  By  opportunely  dis- 
mounting his  cavalry,  he  gready  contrib- 
uted to  the  enemy's  defeat  In  the  ensu- 
ing month  of  October,  he  was  sent  by 
Greene  on  a  special  mission  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, then  employed  in  the 
siege  of  Yorictown,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
questing him  to  prevail  on  the  count  de 
Grasse  to  afford  naval  assistance,  to  enable 
Greene  to  lay  siege  to  and  take  Charleston^ 
with  the  British  army,  in  the  south.  He 
arrived  at  Yorktown  about  the  time  of  the 
surrender  of  Comwallis,  and,  after  exe- 
cuting his  commission,  returned  to  Greene. 
Near  the  end  of  the  war,  he  married.  In 
the  fall  of  1786,  he  was  appointed  a  dele- 
gate to  congress  from  the  state  of  Virainia, 
in  which  station  he  remained  until  the 
present  constitution  of  the  U.  States  was 
carried  into  operadon.  In  the  interim,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention 
of  Virginia,  which  met  in  June,  1788,  and 
ratified  that  constitution,  of  which  instru- 
ment he  was  a  strenuous  and  eloquent 
advocate.  He  was  afterwards  chosen  a 
member  of  the  house  of  delegates  of  his 
native  state.  In  1792,  he  retired  from  his 
seat  in  the  assembly,  on  being  raised  to 
the  chair  of  governor,  which  he  filled  for 
three  successive  years.  In  the  last  of 
them,  he  was  named  by  prendent  Wash- 
ington to  command  the  forces  which  he 
was  constrained  to  send  into  the  western 
counties  of  Pennsylvania,  in  order  to  quell 
the  disturijances  by  which  they  were  agi- 
tated. He  perfomaed  this  duty  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner.  In  1799,  he 
was  again  chosen  a  member  of  con- 
gress, and,  while  there,  in  the  same  year^ 
he  was  selected  to  pronounce  a  funeral 
eulogium  upon  Washmgton.  He  retained 
his  seat  until  the  accession  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  Union^ 
when  he  retired  into  private  life,  after 
which  he  never  held  any  conspicuous 
office.  The  latter  yeare  of  his  life  were  dis- 
tressed by  pecuniary  embarrassments,  oc- 
casioned, in  a  measure,  by  his  gfjnerous 
hospitality.  It  was  while  he  was  confined, 
in  1809,  within  the  bounds  of  Spottsylva- 
nia  county,  on  accoimt  of  pecuniary  obli- 
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gationB,  that  he  ]>repared  for  publication 
his  excellent  memoirs  of  the  southern 
campaigns,  in  which  he  bore  so  conspicu- 
ous a  part — a  work  which,  if  not  remark- 
able for  great  polish  of  stymie,  is  entitled, 
from  its  lx>ld,  manly  and  smcere  tone,  as 
well  as  the  power  of  the  descriptions,  and 
the  interest  of  the  information,  to  rank 
with  the  best  works  relating  to  the  revo- 
lutionary war. — Greneral  Lee  happened  to 
be  in  mltimore,  in  1814,  when  the  print- 
ing-office of  an  obnoxious  paper  was 
threatened  by  the  populace.  He  was  in- 
duced, by  personal  friendship,  to  take  part 
in  the  defence  of  the  house.  In  the  dread- 
ful attack  which  was  made  on  the  Balti- 
more jail,  to  which  the  party  of  defenders 
were  carried  for  safety,  he  was  severely 
wounded.  His  health  decayed  in  conse- 
quence, and  he  repaired  to  the  West  In- 
dies, hoping  to  stop  the  ravages  of  disease. 
In  1818,  he  returned  to  the  U.  States,  and 
died  March  25  of  that  year,  on  Cumber- 
land island,  near  St  Maiy's,  Georgia. 

Leech  (hirudOf  Lin.) ;  a  genus  of  mol- 
luscous, animals,  which  have  an  oblong 
body,  a  mouth  surrounded  by  a  lip,  and  a 
disk  at  the  posterior  extremity,  by  both  of 
which  they  can  affix  themselves  to  bodies. 
In  the  mouth  are  three  small  jaws,  tongues, 
or  plaits  of  skin,  by  which  they  are  ena- 
bled to  extract  the  blood  of  other  animals, 
that  forming  their  principal  nourishment 
Leeches  are  hermaphrcHlites,  and  some 
species  are  viviparous.  They  occur  in 
rKonds  and  streams,  in  almost  all  countries. 
They  derive  their  principal  interest  from 
the  use  made  of  them  as  a  remedial  agent, 
which,  however,  has  been  too  much  neg- 
lected in  the  U.  States.  There  are  seve- 
ral of  the  species  which  are  capable  of 
being  thus  used,  though  it  is  commonly 
supposed  that  only  two  sorts  are  proper. 
The  employment  of  leeches  in  France 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  circumstance, 
that  the  hospitals  of  Paris  reauire  an  an- 
niuJ  supply  of  several  hundrea  thousands. 
In  Philadelphia,  the  supply  required  is 
from  150,0e0  to  200,000.  As  regards  the 
other  cities  of  the  U.  States,  we  have  no 
certain  information,  though  to  the  south 
their  use  is  very  limited.  The  leeches 
employed  in  Philadelphia  are  usually  pro- 
cured in  the  U.  States,  though  there  is  an 
importation  of  them  every  year  from  Eu- 
rope ;  but  they  are  too  expensive  for  gene- 
ral use,  costing  from  40  to  50  cents  each. 
The  American  species  does  not  draw  as 
much  blood  as  the  foreign,  which  are  cal- 
culated, on  an  avera^,to  detract  one  ounce 
each,  whilst  the  majority  of  the  American 
do  not  take  more  than  from  two  to  three 


drachms  each.  The  leech,  when  forcibly 
nulled  away  whilst  sucking,  is  very  apt  to 
leave  the  teeth,  or  plaits  of  skin,  spoken  of 
above,  in  the  wound,  occasioning  pain 
and  inflammation  of  the  part ;  the  leech 
is  also  rendered  incapable  of  acain  biting. 
The  most  certain  method  of  inducing 
these  animals  to  bite,  is  to  cleanse  the 
skin  thoroughly :  the  leeches  should  Ix- 
exposed  to  the  air  for  a  short  time  previ- 
ous to  their  application,  as  by  this  means 
they  will  bite  more  freely.  If  they  are 
voracious,  they  may  be  applied  to  the  part 
by  being  held  lighdy  in  the  fingers,  or  ihcy 
may  be  placed  in  a  cup  which  is  to  be  in- 
verted over  the  part  from  which  the  blood 
is  to  be  drawn.  They  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed whilst  sucking,  nor  the  |)atient  be 
exposed  to  too  great  warmth,  or  they  will 
fall  off;  this  they  should  always  be  per- 
mitted to  do  of  their  own  accord.  They 
are  made  to  disgorge,  by  putting  them  in 
a  weak  solution  of  common  salt ;  and,  if 
they  have  not  been  injured,  they  may  be 
used  five  or  six  times.  They  are  taken 
either  by  hand  or  by  means  of  a  cauze 
net  In  keeping  them,  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  renew  the  water  frequendy, 
and  not  to  place  too  many  in  the  same 
reservoir,  and  to  remove  speedily  all  that 
may  die.  Notwithstanding  every  precaiu- 
tion  that  can  be  taken,  they  will  sometimes 
perish  in  ^reat  numbers,  apparendy  from 
an  epidemic  disease.  It  appears  that,  in 
such  crises,  the  use  of  chareoal  is  the  pre- 
ventive :  for  this  purpose,  the  bottom  of 
the  reservoir  is  to  be  strewed  with  small 
pieces  of  this  substance,  kept  down  by 
moss.  (See  Derheim's  HisL  naL  et  mtd, 
dts  Sangaues  ;  ATorih  Aau  Med,  and  Surg. 
/our.,  1826,  &c.)  In  1821,  France  is  saTd 
to  have  exported  1,500,000,  and  in  1829, 
33,&50,000. 

Leeds  ;  a  large  trading  and  manufac- 
turing town  of  England,  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  the  principal  seat  of  the  wool- 
len trade,  and  one  of  the  laiigest  as  well 
as  the  richest  and  most  populous  towns  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  kin^om.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Aire,  which  is  navigable 
from  the  Humber  up  to  the  town,  whence 
the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal  proceeds 
on  the  other  hand  to  the  west,  so  that  it  is 
equally  open  to  tlie  eastern  and  western 
seas.  Along  the  river,  the  town  extends 
about  two  miles  from  east  to  west  The 
houses,  mostly  of  brick,  are  in  general 
well  built,  and,  in  the  modem  part  of  the 
town,  which  is  daily  extending,  handsome 
and  elegant  In  the  other  parts,  the  streets 
are  narrow,  crooked,  and  in  some  ploc-es 
dirty.     It  has  eight  churches  and  20  dk*- 
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sentiDg  chapels.  Of  the  manufactures 
and  trade  of  Leeds  and  the  vicinity,  the 
staple  article  is  woollen  cloth.  There  are 
also  several  manu&ctories  for  spinning 
Hax  for  canvass,  linen,  sacking,  thread, 
&c.  Here  are  likewise  manufactories  for 
flat  and  green  glass,  and  for  fine  and  coarse 
potteiy  goods.  Several  fbunderies  have 
been  erected  ;  and  there  is  a  large  manu- 
fectoxy  for  steam-engines.  The  borough 
of  Leeds  sends  no  member  to  parliament 
Population  in  1821, 83,796,  now  increased 
to  nearly  100,000.  The  parish  of  Leeds  is 
nearly  co-extenedve  with  the  borough,  and 
is  about  30  miles  in  circumference.  Lon. 
!*>  34^  W. ;  kt  53°  48'  N. 

Leek  (allium  pornm)  ;  a  mild  kind  of 
onion,  much  cultivated  and  highly  es- 
teemed in  some  places  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. The  stem  is  rather  tall,  and  the 
flowers  are  disposed  in  large  compact 
balls,  which  are  supported  on  puq>le  pe- 
duncles. 

Leeward  Islands.  The  terms  £<e«UH](r(f 
and  WindtoanL,  applied  to  the  West  India 
islands,  were  given  them  fW)m  their  situa- 
tion in  a  voyage  from  the  ports  of  Spain 
to  Carthagena  or  Porto  Bello.  The  islands, 
which  lie  to  leeward,  extend  from  Porto 
Rico  to  Dominica. 

Leeward,  To,  denotes  towards  that 
part  of  the  horizon  which  lies  under  the 
lee,  or  whither  the  wind  blows. 

Lefebvre,  FranQois  Joseph,  duke  of 
Dantzic,  maishal  and  peer  of  France,  &c., 
bom  at  Rufack,  department  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  in  1755,  after  having  served  with 
distinction  in  the  wars  of  the  republic  and 
the  empire,  died  in  1820.  He  entered  the 
military  service  in  the  gardes  Dranfaiaesy 
and  at  t]fie  beginning  of  the  revolution  was 
sergeant  Having  warmly  embraced  the 
new  principles,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  pruaence  and  firmness,  his  promo- 
tion was  rapid.  In  1794,  he  was  made 
general  of  division,  and,  in  the  succeeding 
cimapaigns,  continued  to  render  himself 
conspicuous  by  his  courage  and  military 
skill.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  general 
Bonaparte,  wnose  designs  he  was  able  to 
forward  on  the  18th  Brumaire,  as  he  had, 
at  that  time,  the  command  of  the  17th 
military  division,  which  included  Paris. 
His  services  on  this  occasion  were  reward- 
ed by  the  dignities  of  senator,  marshal  of 
the  empire,  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honor.  He  bore  an  important  part  in  the 
victory  of  Jena,  distinguished  himself  at 
Eyiau,  and  received  the  chief  command 
at  the  siege  of  Dantzic,  at  which  he  gave 
the  most  brilliant  proofs  of  gemus  and 
humanity.    In  1806,  he  served  in  Spain  ; 


in  1809,  again  in  Germany  ;  and,  in  the 
Russian  campaign,  commanded  the  impe- 
rial guard.  Aner  the  abdication  of  the 
emperor,  the  king  created  him  peer,  and, 
during  the  hundred  days,  Napoleon  in- 
cluded him  in  his  upper  chamber.  His 
name  was  consequently  erased  after  the 
second  restoration  ;  but,  in  1819,  he  was 
again  summoned  to  take  his  seat. 

Lefevre,  Robert ;  a  portrait  painter  in 
Paris;  a  pupil  of  Regnault  He  pro- 
duced also  historical  pieces  of  great  merit, 
which,  with  those  of  David,  Girodet, 
Guerin  and  Gerard,  belong  to  the  beet  of 
the  modem  French  school  Several  por- 
traits of  Napoleon  by  Lefevre  are  among 
the  best    He  died  in  1831. 

Lefort,  Francis  James,  the  celebrated 
favorite  of  Peter  tiie  Great,  was  bora  at 
Geneva,  1656.  His  &ther,  a  merchant  in 
that  place,  sent  him  to  Hamburg  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  commerce  ;  but, 
having  an  inclination  for  a  military  life,  he 
went  secredy  to  Marseilles,  in  his  14th 
year,  and  entered  first  the  French  and  af- 
terwards the  Dutch  service,  which  he  left 
to  go  to  Moscow,  by  the  way  of  Archan- 
gel, in  1675.  Here  he  became  secretary 
to  the  Danish  ambassador;  and  a  fortunate 
accident  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  gain 
the  favor  of  the  young  czar,  Peter  Alexie- 
witsch,  which  he  retained  till  his  death. 
In  })oth  was  the  germ  of  greamess,  which 
was  gradually  developed.  Peter  felt  that 
he  needed  an  instnicter  and  assistant; and 
Lefort  poeeeaaed  talents  fitted  for  both 
offices.  The  first  great  service  which 
he  rendered  the  czar  was  in  a  rebellibn 
of  the  Strelitz  (1688).  Lefort  quelled  the 
insurrection,  and  saved  the  prince  from 
the  danger  which  threatened  his  life.  This 
service  gained  for  him  the  unbounded  con- 
fidence of  the  czar,  who  was  now  become 
tlie  absolute  master  of  Russia.  Lefbrt's 
influence  increased  daily.  He  established 
the  military  system  of  Hussia,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  her  navy,  which  Peter 
afterwards  carried  to  such  a  degree  of 
perfection.  When  Peter  trttveHed  into 
foreign  lands,  in  1697,  Lefort  was  the 
principal  of  the  embassy,  in  the  train  of 
which  the  czar  remained  incognito.  In 
the  mean  dme,  tiie  nobles,  jealous  of  the 
favor  shown  to  a  foreigner,  saw  a  fiivora- 
ble  opportunity  to  revenge  themselves,  in 
the  long  absence  *of  Lefert  and  the  czar. 
The  Strelitz  rebelled ;  but  Peter  darted  on 
them  with  the  rapidity  of  an  eagle,  and 
took  a  bloody  revenge.  The  czar,  Lefort 
and  MenzikofiT  executed  the  ffuilty  with 
their  ovm  hands.  Soon  afler,  Lefort  died 
(1699).     He  had  a  comprehensive  and 
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cultivated  mind,  a  penetrnting  judgment, 
much  presence  of  mind,  great  dexterity  in 
sounding  thoee  of  whom  be  wiabed  to 
make  use,  and  an  uncommon  knowledge 
of  the  resources  of  the  Russian  empire. 
The  groundwofk  of  his  character  was 
firmness,  invincible  courage  and  justice  ; 
but  his  habits  were  irregular,  which  has- 
tened his  death. 

Legates,  with  the  ancient  Romans, 
were  the  assistants  of  a  proconsul  or 
proprsBtor,  in  the  administration  of  a 
province  and  in  the  command  of  the 
tumy  ;  also  the  higher  officers,  who  com- 
manded under  the  general-in-chief  of  any 
army.  Of  the  papal  legates,  there  are 
several  kinds.  Ltgatua  naius  is  a  mere 
title  connected  with  an  episcopal  see,  by 
the  grant  of  the  pope.  These  sees  lie  out 
of  the  Roman  states ;  among  them  are 
those  of  Treves,  Cologne,  Salzburg.  The 
real  envoys  are  caUedTegatinUssi.  Among 
them,  the  legati  a  latere  have  the  highest 
rank,  and  are  sent  on  particularly  impor- 
tant missions  to  the  principal  courts,  or  into 
the  provinces  of  the  papal  dominions  as 
governors.  They  are  taken  from  the  col- 
lege of  cardinals  only.  The  districts  of 
the  States  of  the  Church,  therefore,  are 
called  legatwns.  Legates  who  are  not 
cardinals  are  called  nuntii  cqmstoUeL  If 
they  are  sent  cum  facuUaie  legaii  a  latere^ 
their  power  is  equal  to  that  of  a  legate  a 
latere.  All  Catholic  governments,  howev- 
er, do  not  allow  them  equal  authority. 
Thus  the  Austrian  expressly  prohibits  any 
clergjTinan  fix>m  transacting  business  with 
the  iK>pe  through  the  legate. 

Legation  is  used  to  signify  the  body 
of  official  persons  attached  to  an  embas- 
sy ;  hence  secretary  of  legation,  (See 
Mimstera,  Foreign.)  Counsellor  of  lega- 
tion is  a  title  bestowed  in  Germany — the 
land  of  counsellors— on  certain  oi}icei:s 
connected  with  the  ministry  for  foreign  af- 
fairs. Very  oilen,  however,  it  is  a  mere 
honorary  title,  conferred  upon  persons 
who  never  had  any  connexion  with  poli- 
tics, as  Jean  Paul  Richter,  who  was  made 
counsellor  of  lection,  by  one  of  the  petty 
princetf.  Legatton  also  signifies  a  division 
of  the  States  of  the  Church.  (See  Le- 
gaU.') 

Legato  (Ual,) ;  a  word  used  in  opposi- 
tion to  ftoccoio,  and  implying  that  the 
notes  of  the  movement  or  passage  to 
which  it  is  affixed  are  to  be  performed  in 
a  close,  smooth  and  gliding  manner,  hold- 
ing each  note  till  the  next  is  struck. 

Legend  (legenda) ;  the  title  of  a  book 
containing  the  lessons  that  were  to  be 
read  daily  in  the  service  of  the  early  Ro- 


man Catholic  church.  The  term  legend 
was  afterwards  applied  to  collections  of 
biographies  of  saints  and  martyrs,  or  of  re- 
mariuible  stories  relating  to  them,  because 
they  were  read  at  matins,  and  in  the  re- 
fectories of  cloisters,  and  were  earnestly 
reconunended  to  the  perusal  of  the  laity 
as  proofs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  fiiith. 
The  Roman  breviaries  likewise  contain 
histories  of  the  lives  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs, which  were  read  on  the  days  of  the 
saints  whom  tliey  commemorated.  They 
originated  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  they  contributed  much  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  old  German  (heathen)  heroic 
traditions.  In  the  middle  ages,  a  collec- 
tion of  the  lives  of  the  saints  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Legenda  Sanctorum^  or 
Historia  Lombardiea,  There  is  a  cde- 
brated  collection,  called  the  Golden 
Legend  (Aurea  Legenda),  by  Jacobus  de 
Vonigine,  archbishop  of  Genoa,  who  died 
in  the  year  1298.  The  histories  of  saints, 
which  are  founded  merely  on  tradition, 
are  also  known  by  the  name  oi  Legends, 
(See  Baillet's  historical  and  critical  treatise 
on  the  histories  of  the  saints  and  maityrs, 
in  his  work  entitled  Les  Vies  dea  SainU.) 
As  these  histories  were  often  nothing  more 
than  pious  fictions,  the  name  of  a  legend 
was  given  by  tlie  incredulous  to  all  fiibles 
of  a  similar  nature,  to  all  fictions  which 
make  pretensions  to  truth.  Valerius  Au- 
gustinus,  who  was  bishop  of  Verona  in 
3ie  ^teenth  century,  in  his  work  De 
Kketorica  ChrisiianOy  ascribes  the  numerous 
fikbles,  which  have  been  ushered  to  the 
world  under  the  title  oflegendsj  in  part  to 
the  custom  prevailing,  in  many  monaste- 
ries, of  requiring  the  monks  to  write  Latin 
paraphrases  and  dissertations  on  t^e  most 
striking  circumstances  in  the  lives  of  the 
saints,  m  which  they  were  allowed  to  as- 
cribe to  tyrants  and  persecuted  saints  such 
works  and  actions  as  they  considered  most 
adapted  to  their  situation  and  character. 
This  gave  rise  to  those  embellishments  of 
history,  which  were  preserved,  and  after- 
Wards  found  in  monasteries,  and  mistaken 
for  tnie  hunories.  Although  many  of  the 
legends  are  tasteless  and  unmeanmg  fic- 
tions, the  ofispring  of  childish  credulity,  or 
intended  to  gratify  it,  there  is  also  a  large 
number  of  highly  poetical  and  ingenious 
fables  among  them.  Hence  many  po- 
ets have  attempted  to  avail  themselvea  of 
these  rude  materials,  and  to  arrange  them 
in  the  modem  taste ;  and  hence  every  po- 
etical fiction,  in  the  style  of  ecclesiastical 
tradition,  whether  in  verae  or  prose,  is 
called  a  legend*  Tlic  principal  charac- 
teristic of  a  legend   is   the  miraculous, 
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which  filiould  be  of  a  religious  natui^  or 
relating  to  some  tradiiioiiis  of  the  churcli, 
without,  however,  falling  into  frivolity. 
Tlie  legend  is  9  production  of  Christiani- 
ty, and,  like  the  traditions  of  tlie  church, 
wholly  different  from  the  myUuM,  or  an- 
cient fable.  The  style  proper  to  it  is 
plain  and  simple,  such  as  would  naturally 
flow  from  the  gentle  inspiration  of  a  pious 
hcMirt,  and  wholly  inconsistent  with  orna- 
ment and  poetical  decorations. 

Legend  is  also  used  for  the  motto  or 
words  engi'aved,  in  a  circular  manner, 
round  the  head  or  other  figure  upon  a 
medal  or  coin.  The  meaning  of  this  term 
is  similar  to  tliat  of  inscription ;  hut  the 
latter  refers  cliiefly  to  the  writing  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  coin,  while  the  legend, 
as  we  have  just  observed,  surrounds  iL 

Legendre,  Adrian  Marie  ;  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  militaiy  school  in 
Paris.  In  1767,  a  dispute  having  arisen 
between  the  English  and  French  astron- 
omers respecting  the  exact  situation  of 
the  observatories  of  Paris  and  Green- 
wich, Legendi^  together  with  Cassini 
and  Mechain,  was  appointed  by  tlie 
French  government  to  measure  a  de- 
gree of  the  meridian  between  Dunkirk 
and  Boulogne,  whilst  the  English  mathe- 
maticians performed  the  same  operation 
in  another  place.  The  results  were  pub- 
lished by  the  French  sacanls  in  1792.  Two 
years  after,  Legendre  published  a  Mimoire 
sur  les  transccndanks  EUiptiqueSy  and  his 
tMments  de  Giomttiity  wnich  has  since 
passed  through  eleven  editions,  has  been 
translated  in  the  U.  States,  and  is  univer- 
sally considered  a  classical  work.  Le- 
ffcudre  has  made  very  important  and  pro- 
found i-esearches  respecting  the  attraction 
of  elll]9tic  spheroids,  and  has  tlie  glory  of 
liaving  been  tlie  first  to  prove  that  the 
ellipse  is  the  only  form  that  can  preserve 
iho  equilibrium  of  a  revolving  liquid  mass, 
and  that  the  particles  of  the  mass  attract 
each  other  according  to  the  square  of  their 
distances.  This  inquiry,  which  he  becan 
in  1782,  was  followed  by  another,  not  less 
important,  on  the  relation  of  spheroids  to 
each  other.  At  a  later  period,  in  con- 
junction with  Prony,  he  calculated  the 
new  trigonometrical  tables  for  the  decimal 
division  of  tlie  circle.  •  In  1808,  Legendre 
was  appointed  president  of  the  university 
for  life  ;  in  1815,  honorary  member  of  the 
committee  for  public  instruction  ;  and  in 
1816,  witli  Poissou,  examiner  of  the  candi- 
dates for  the  polytechnic  school.  Among 
his  roost  important  works  are — 1.  JVbur 
veUe  Thioiie  dta  ParaOkUs  (1803) ;  2.  JVou- 
veUes  MiShodts  pour  la  Dttermiiialion  des 
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Orlnies  des  Comctcs,  &c.  (1805);  3.  Essai 
sur  la  Thiorie  des  JVbinhres  (1798,  with  a 
supplementary  volume,  which  appcai-cd 
in  1816,  in  4to.);  4.  Exercises  de  Calcul 
inUffral  (1807,  4to.J.  The  memoirs  of  tlie 
academy,  of  whicn  he  is  a  member,  also 
contain  valuable  contributions  from  him. 
His  method  for  the  determination  of  tlie 
orbits  of  comets  has  been  much  admired 
for  its  profoundness  and  ingenuity.  In 
1824,  Legendre,  then  72  ycare  old,  was 
deprived  of  his  pension  of  30C0  franc^ 
because  he  would  not  vote  for  the  minis- 
terial candidates  for  tlie  academy. 

Leghorn  [Livomo] ;  a  commercial  city 
in  Tuscany, on  the  Mediterranean;  \iiX,43P 
33'  ^'  N. ;  Ion.  10°  16^  53"  E.  The  streets 
are  even  and  well  paved,  but  narrow  and 
dtu-k,  from  the  height  of  the  houses,  which 
are  gf  stone :  there  are,  however,  no  pal- 
aces, like  tliosein  the  other  towns  of  Italy. 
The  finest  street  is  the  strada  Fei'dinandea, 
which  passes  through  the  middle  of  the 
town  to  the  port,  tlirough  tlio  piazza 
(Tarmi,  The  town  occupies  hut  a  small 
space  in  proportion  to  its  population,  con- 
tains seven  churches,  one  archducal  pal- 
ace, one  Greek,  one  Annenian  church, 
and  65,355  inhabitants,  amongst  whom 
are  about  20,000  Jcjws  in  a  separate 
(juarter  of  tlie  town,  who  possess  a  beauti- 
ful synagogue,  two  schools,  a  library,  a 
printing-oflicc.  several  collections,  and  ma- 
ny privileges.  Greeks,  Armenians,  and 
Turks  (who  have  a  mosque),  are  also 
found  here.  There  are  large  magazines 
of  salt,  tobacco  and  oil.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  town  is  an  excellent  quar- 
anthie  establishment  with  three  lazarettos. 
The  coral  works  produce  160,000  dollars 
yearly.  There  are  also  distilleries  of  roso- 
glio,  tanneries,  dy<:ries,  paper  and  tobacco 
manufactories.  The  port  is  annually  vis- 
ited by  more  than  4000  ships.  A  packet 
sails  between  this  place  and  Marseilles. 
Leghorn  is  the  princii)al  commercial  town 
of  Italy,  and  has  an  extensive  trade  to  the 
Levant.  The  principal  commercial  na- 
tions have  consuls  at  Leghorn.  Com- 
merce is  principally  in  the  hands  of  for- 
eigners, particularly  the  Englislj.  The 
Armenians  and  Jews  are  the  general 
brokers  of  all  nations.  Much  commission 
busineijs  is  carried  on,  and  there  are  large 
dealings  in  bills  of  exchange.  Since 
1633,  it  has  been  an  important  commercial 
place.  The  town,  which  was  till  tlien  in- 
significant, was  at  that  time  enlarged. 
The  port  is  protected  by  two  strong  tow- 
ers situated  on  rocks  in  the  sea,  and  by  an 
old  castle.  It  is  liable  to  become  choked, 
and  has  not    sufficient  depth  for  largo 
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ships ;  these,  therefore,  baye  to  anchor 
outside  the  mofe  which  protects  the  har- 
bor. This  is  600  paces  in  length,  is  well 
paved,  and  used  for  riding.  On  the 
place  before  the  inner  port  is  the  colossal 
marble  statue  of  the  grand-duke  Ferdinand 
III.  From  thence  a  bridge  leads  to  the 
outer  port,  where  the  greater  number  of 
vessels  are  at  anchor.  Without  the  port,  on 
a  rock  in  the  sea,  is  a  lighthouse.  Good 
water  for  drinking  is  brought  finom  Pisa, 
to  which  little  vessels  go  daily,  drawn  by 
men  or  horses.  Between  the  town  and 
the  surrounding  suburbs  is  a  long  prom- 
enade, called  ^1  SpartL  The  mole,  the 
piazxa  tTarndf  the  road  to  Monte  Nero,  a 
place  of  pilgrimage,  also  serve  as  public 
promenades.  In  1279,  Leghorn  was  still 
an  open  town.  When  the  port  of  Pisa  was 
destroyed,  the  prosperity  of  Leghorn  in- 
creased, particularly  when  it  passed  to 
Florence  in  1421  and  1495.  Alexander 
of  Medici  made  it  a  strong-hold,  and 
built  the  citadel  Cosmo  I  declared  the 
porta  free  port  From  this  time  forward, 
ttie  wealth  of  Leghorn  has  increased  (inter- 
n]]ited  only  by  the  wars  of  the  revolution, 
and,  in  1804,  by  the  yellow  fever).  The 
society  of  arts  and  sciences  there  establish- 
ed is  called  Acaderma  Labromccu 

Lboio  Fulmihatrix  (the  ikundaring  U- 
gion).  This  term  was  applied  to  a  Ro- 
man legion  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Au- 
relius.  The  following  account  of  the 
name  is  given  by  the  Christian  traditions. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  Marcomanni 
and  Quadi  from  Huugtuy,  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aureiius,  pursuing  these  German 
tribes  with  a  detachment  of  nis  forces,  A.  D. 
174,  was  shut  up  in  a  valley,  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  high  mountains.  To 
those  who  were  thus  cut  off  firom  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  the  heat  and  the  want 
of  water  were  no  less  dangerous  than  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy.  In  this  crias,  a 
sudden  shower  of  rain  reanimated  the  Ro- 
man soldiers.  At  the  same  time,  a  storm 
of  hail,  attended  with  thunder,  assailed 
the  enemv,  who  were  now  easily  re- 
pulsed and  conquered.  Both  heathen  and 
Christian  authors  agree  in  ibeir  relation 
of  the  princi|jal  circumstanceb  of  this 
event.  The  adherents  of  each  religion 
saw  in  it  the  influence  of  the  prayers  of 
their  brethren.  According  to  Dio  Cas- 
sius  (Excerpta  Xtp^tZin.,  T.  Ixxi,  co^.  8), 
the  miracle  was  wrought  by  an  Egyjitian 
sorcerer  in  the  train  of  the  emperor ;  ac- 
cording to  Capitolinus  ( VUa  Marc.  JhureLy 
cap,  24),  it  was  the  effect  of  the  emperor^ 

ayers ;  but,  according  to  Tertullian 
,  cap,  5^  Ad  Scoptd^y  ectp.  4)  and 


Euselnus  {BisL  Eedes^  L  V,  op.  5\  it 
was  brought  about  by  the  prayers  of 
the  Christians  in  his  army;  hence  tlie 
legion  to  which  these  Christians  belonged 
was  denominated  yWmmabxc.  The  letter 
of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aureiius,  com- 
monly printed  in  Greek  in  the  first  apolo- 
gy of  Justin  Martyr,  gives  the  same  ac- 
count with  the  Christian  writera ;  but  it  is 
spurious.  The  marble  pillar  erected  at 
Rome  in  honor  of  Marcus  Aureiius,  and 
still  standing,  represents  diis  deliverance 
of  the  Roman  army,  the  Roman  soldiers 
catching  the  falling  rain,  and  a  warrior 
praying  for  its  descent  It  is  not,  howev- 
er, to  be  considered  as  a  memorial  of  any 
influence  exercised  by  the  Christiaiis  in 
the  event 

Leoiom  ;  a  division  of  the  Roman  army. 
Under  Romulus,  it  was  composed  of  1000 
foot  and  100  horse,  selected  fit>m  each  of 
the  tliree  tribes.  The  body  thus  selected 
(hence  the  name  legio)  amounted,  there- 
fore, to  3300  men.  In  the  time  of  Polyb- 
ius,  a  legion  consisted  of  4200  men,  and  It 
was  finally  increased  to  6200  foot  All 
the  soldiere  of  a  legion  were  Roman  citi- 
zens :  no  slaves  were  admitted,  except  in 
cases  of  the  most  pressing  nece^ty  ;  nor 
any  citizen  under  17  years  old,  except  in 
peculiar  circumstances  of  danger.  There 
was  commonly  an  equal  number  of  auxil- 
iaries attached  to  each  legion,  so  that,  in 
the  later  periods  of  Roman  history,  we 
must  understand  by  a  Icf^n^  ^  corps  of 
9000  or  10,000  men.  The  fbot  of  each 
legion,  when  it  consisted  of  3000  men, 
were  divided  into  10  cohorts,  and  each 
cohort  into  three  companies  (mampuU)  of 
100  each,  hence  callc^l  centuruE.  When 
the  legion  was  enlarged,  the  same  division 
was  still  retained,  witli  the  difierence  that 
each  numipulus  was  now  divided  into  two 
centuries,  and  each  century  into  ten  dt- 
curia.  The  commander  of  a  legion  was 
styled  the  le^atus.  Sometimes,  instead  of 
a  legate,  six  military  tribunes  were  ap- 
pointed from  each,  who  commanded  m 
succession,  each  for  the  space  of  a  month, 
under  tlie  direction  of  the  consul.  The 
principal  standard  of  a  legion  was  a  alver 
ea^le ;  and  the  lesions  were  named  from 
their  commander  (as  the  CUmdian  legion), 
or  from  the  place  where  they  were  sta- 
tioned, or  from  some  deity,  or  from  birds, 
or  from  some  remarkable  event  In  the 
time  of  Augustus,  the  army  consisted  of 
25  legions.  L^ion  is  also  used,  prover- 
bially, to  ngnify  a  large  and  indefinite  num- 
ber of  persons  or  thin^  This  term  was 
revived  in  the  time  of  Napoleon,  and  has 
since  been  commonly  applied  to  a  body  of 
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troops  ofaniodefinite  Dumber, and  usual- 
ly of  difierent  kiDds.  Such  legions  are 
mostly  fonned  at  the  beginning  of  a  war, 
and  d*is6oJved  at  the  close.  Of  this  sort 
"were  the  English-German  legion,  and  the 
Russian-Grerman  legion,  in  the  last  war 
for  the  independence  of  Europe.  The 
French  nadonal  guards  were  divided  into 
legions  and  cohorts.  After  the  dissolution 
of  the  army  raised  by  Napoleon  in  1815, 
the  remains  of  which  had  retired  beyond 
the  Loire,  the  new  French  army  was  di- 
vided into  legions,  which  were  named 
fiom  the  departments.  This  arrange- 
ment, however,  was  abolished  towaids 
the  close  of  the  year  1820. 

Leoion  of  Honor  (Ugion  iThonneur) ; 
an  order  instituted  by  Napoleon,  while  con- 
sul. May  19,  1802,  for  militaiy  and  civil 
merit  The  proposition  produced  much 
debate  in  the  legislative  body,  and  passed 
after  a  strong  opposition.  It  was  the  ob- 
ject of  Napoleon  to  kindle  a  spirit  of  am- 
bition, the  most  necessaiy  national  element 
for  the  support  of  wars,  of  which  he  foresaw 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  wage 
many,  and  for  this  purpose  the  institution 
was  admirably  calculated.  At  the  same 
time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  abstractly 
considered,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  diat  a 
nadon,  which  had  just  declared  itself  so 
loudly  for  liberty,  should  appear  so  eager 
for  rilmnds— ^ul  invention  of  those  very 
times  against  which  the  revolution  was 
directed.  Moreau,  who  was  altogether 
opposed  to  Napoleon,  ridiculed  the  insti- 
tution. The  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor 
was  given  to  aJl  who  had  previously  re- 
ceived a  militaiy  weapon  as  a  mark  of 
honor,  and  to  a  great  number  of  new 
memb^  Its  efiSct  upon  the  soldiere 
was  very  great  After  Napoleon's  assump- 
tion of  the  imperial  dignity,  the  statutes 
received  some  modifications.  The  oath 
originally  as  follows:  **  I 


ray  honor,  to  devote  myself  to  the  service 
of  the  republic,  to  the  preservation  of  the 
integrity  of  its  territory,  to  the  defence  of 
its  government,  its  laws,  and  the  property 
by  them  consecrated ;  to  oppose,  by  every 
means  which  justice,  reason  and  the  laws 
authorize,  all  acts  tending  to  reestablish 
the  foudal  system,  or  to  revive  the  tides 
and  distinctions  belonging  to  it ;  finally, 
to  contribute,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power, 
to  the  maintenance  of  liberty  and  eouality.'* 
After  Napoleon  became  emperor,  the  form 
of  the  oath  was  somewhat  changed.  The 
members  swore  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  service  of  the  empire,  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  integrity  of  the  French  terri- 
tory, to  the  defence  of  the  emperor,  to  the 


support  of  the  laws,  and  of  the  property 
which  they  had  made  sacred ;  to  combat, 
by  all  the  means  which  justice,  reason  and 
the  laws  authorized,  every  attempt  to  re- 
establish the  feudal  r^gtme^  and  to  concur, 
with  all  their  niight,  in  maintaining  liberty 
and  equality.  The  decoration  consisted 
of  a  star  containing  the  portrait  of  Napo- 
leon, surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  oak  and 
laurel,  with  the  legend  ATapoUoriy  empt- 
rear  etroi;  on  the  reverse  was  the  French 
eagle  with  a  thunderbolt  in  his  talons,  and 
the  legend  Honneur  et  patrie.  The  star  of 
the  Ugionnaires  was  of  silver,  that  of  the  of- 
ficers of  gold,  and  was  suspended  from  a  red 
riband  with  a  white  margin.  The  order 
consisted  of  grand-crosses  {grand  aigU)^ 
who  wore  the  cross  on  a  broad  rimind 
haneing  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  a  star 
on  the  left  side  of  the  breast ;  of  grand- 
ofiicers,  who  wore  the  cross  in  the  button- 
hole, and  a  star,  somewhat  smaller,  on  the 
left  side ;  of  commanders,  who  wore  the 
cross  round  the  neck ;  of  officers,  who 
wore  the  gold  cross  with  a  bow  in  the 
button-hole,  and  of  legionaries,  who  wore 
the  silver  cross  with  a  simple  riband  in 
the  button-hole.  The  legion  was  com- 
posed of  16  cohorts,  each  of  which  had 
its  seat  in  a  difierent  city,  and  contained 
407  members;  the  whole  number  was, 
therelbre,at  first,  6512.  Each  cohort  had  a 
chancellor,  treasurer  and  chief— the  whole 
order  a  grand-chancellor  and  grand-treas- 
urer. The  pension  of  a  grand-oflicer  was 
5000  ftancs,  annually ;  of  a  commander, 
9000;  of  an  officer,  1000;  of  a  legionary, 
250  francs.  There  was  also  an  institution 
for  the  education  of  the  daughters  of 
members  of  the  legion  of  honor  at  Ecouen, 
under  the  care  of  madame  Campan.  Af- 
ter the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  die 
order  underwent  essential  changes.  The 
head  of  Henry  IV  was  substituted  for 
that  of  Napoleon,  with  the  legend  Roi 
de  Drance  et  de  ATavarre;  and,  on  the 
reverse,  the  Jieur-de-lis  took  the.  place 
of  the  eagle.  The  grand-crosses  were 
limited  to  80,  the  grand-officers  to  160, 
the  commanders  to  400,.  the  officers 
to  2000 :  the  number  of  the  legionaries 
was  left  unlimited.  New  members  re- 
ceived no  pensions,  whilst  those  of  the 
old  members  exceeded  the  prescribed 
sum ;  but  on  the  death  of  the  old  mem- 
bers, the  new  ones  were  to  receive  their 
pensions.  Foreign  members  received  no 
pensions.  It  was  evident  diat  the  legion 
of  honor  was  coldly  treated  by  the  Bour- 
bons, who  restored  the  old  oitlers.  The 
members  created  during  the  hundred  days 
were,  of  course,  not  acknowledged  by  the 
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Bourbon? ;  but,  in  1831,gf^neral  Lamarque 
obtained  their  ackuowletlgment  l)y  a  spirit- 
ed speech,  in  tlic  chamber  of  deputies,  for 
which  they  sent  him  a  swokI  witli  an  in- 
Bcriptiou.  '  Militiiry  honors  are  paid  to  the 
members  of  the  legion,  as  they  are  also 
to  the  bearers  of  the  croix  de  Jwilld,  wliich 
has  been  granted  to  1528  persons  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  during  the  struggle 
of  July,  1830.  This  cross  takes  prece- 
dence of  that  of  the  legion  of  honor. 

Legislation.  (See  Law,  Appendix  to 
this  volume.) 

Legislative  BoDT  (corps  ligislatU) ;  an 
assembly,  in  the  time  of  ttie  French  con- 
sulate and  empire,  consisting  of  300  i^er- 
sons,  which  had  neither  the  right  to  dis- 
cuss nor  to  initiate  a  law,  but  merely  to 
vote  on  a  law  proposed  by  the  government 
and  discussed  by  the  tribunate  (as  long  as 
that  body  existed),  in  their  presence.  The 
tribunate,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not  the 
right  to  vote.  It  was  an  extremely  lame 
contrivance,  showing  the  political  inexpe- 
rience of  the  French  at  that  time. 

Legislature,  Houses  of.  Whether  it 
is  preferable  to  have  two  houses  of  legis- 
lature or  one,  has  been  a  question  on 
which  politicians  have  maintained  differ- 
ent opinions,  though,  at  present,  public 
opinion  appears  to  be  in  favor  of  two 
houses,  the  instances  of  England  and  tlie 
U.  States  givinff  great  weight  to  this  di- 
vision of  the  legislative  power,  and  a 
single  house  in  the  case  of  large  nations 
seems  to  be  ill  adapted  to  modem  repre- 
sentative governments.  During  the  mid- 
dle ages,  indeed,  and  as  long  as  the  assem- 
bly or  the  estates  existed,  these  formed,  in 
general,  certainly,  only  one  body;  for, 
although  the  diiferent  estates  may  have 
met  in  different  rooms,  they  had  no  proper 
independence  of  <iach  other.  In  Eng- 
land, which  has  led  the  way  in  constitu- 
tional institutions,  a  happy  conjunction  of 
circumstances  early  united  the  clergy 
with  the  high  nobility  into  one  house,  and 
the  lower  nobilitj',  or  ^ntiy,  with  the 
representatives  of  the  cines,  into  another; 
whilst,  in  the;  countries  of  the  European 
continent,  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  cities,  although  tliey 
constituted  different  estates  (in  some  cases, 
the  superior  nobilitv  [tnagnaies]  and  the 
free  peasants  formed  also  distinct  estates), 
made  but  one  legislative  body;  and,  in 
most  casfcoi  the  j-epresentation  was  so  un- 
equal, that  the  nobility  and  clergy  entirely 
outweighed  the  commons,  threw  all  the 
buKlens  of  the  state  upon  the  citizens 
and  peasantry,  and  prevented,  ahiiost  en- 
tirely, the  developeniont  of  constitutional 


pstaW'iiJhnients.  In  England,  however, 
the  division  into  two  houses  has  had 
the  effect  of  repressing  tiu'  assumptions 
of  different  cla8sri»,  by  making  them 
mutually  checks  upon  '  each  other,  d<5- 
veloping  constitutional  and  ixiblic  law 
and  introducing  general  taxation,  and  hai 
contributed  most  essentially  to  the  supe- 
riority in  political  advantages  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  over  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. (See  the  article  Great  firitainj  di- 
vision ParHamtni  ;  in  that  article,  also, 
will  be  found  an  account  of  tlie  privileges 
of  the  two  houses,  and  of  the  difference  be- 
tween them.)  In  the  more  importatit 
English  colonial  establishments,  political 
institutions,  modelled,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  on  those  of  the  iiiotlier  country, 
have  been  introduced — a  governor,  with  a 
council  (appointed  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment), and  a  house,  or  a<!semblv,  with 
members  elected  by  the  people.  This  is 
the  case  where  the  extent  and  populaticTn 
of  the  colony  warrants  such  an  organiza- 
tion, and  where  the  colony  does  not  be- 
long to  a  company,  of  where  the  great 
number  of  natives,  Hving  intersperBod 
with  the  colonists,  does  not  prevent  stich 
an  establishmenL  Thus  a  council  and  a 
house  of  assembly  exist  in  the  two  Oana- 
da«,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bnmswirl:,  the 
Enirlisli  West  Lidies,  and  they  existed  id 
many  of  the  colonirs.  which  afterwaids 
declan»d  themsoh  cs  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  latter  established,  on  de- 
claring themselves  independent,  a  con- 
gress, consisting  of  delegates  from  the 
several  states,  invested  with  certain  pow- 
ers by  the  articles  of  confederation,  and 
forming  but  one  body.  After  the  cloee 
of  the  revolutionary'-  struggle,  the  fed- 
eral constitution  establish^  a  house  of 
representatives,  chosen  by  the  people  of 
the  several  states,  and  a  senate,  consisting 
of  members  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  states  for  six  years.  The  sep- 
arate states  also  established  each  two 
houses  of  legislature,  with  the  exception 
of  Vermont,  which  has  but  one.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  Hampshire,  the  sen- 
ators are  apportioned  among  districts,  witli 
reference  to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  die 
districts  respectively.  In  the  other  statee*, 
the  rule  of  apportionment  is  that  of  num- 
bers. In  the  tabular  view  of  all  the  oonsd- 
tutions  of  the  IT.  States,  affixed  to  thearticle 
Constitution^  the  reader  %vill  find  the  term 
for  which,  and  the  conditions  upon  which, 
the  members  of  tlie  two  houses  are  elect- 
ed, in  the  different  states,  and  (or  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  French  revolution 
began  by  uniting  the  three  estates  in  one 
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house,  in  1789.  Difierent  constitutions 
were  framed  in  rapid  succession.  The 
constitution  of  Sept.  3,  1791  (mouarchi- 
ca]),  established  but  one  legislative  house. 
The  constitution  of  June  IM,  1793  (repub- 
lican), declared,  in  section  39,  the  legisla- 
tive body  *^one,  indivisible  and  perma- 
nent" The  constitution  of  the  year  III, 
Sept.  23,  1795  (with  a  directory  of  live 
members),  established  a  council  of  elders, 
consisting  of  250  members,  and  a  council 
of  five  hundred.  The  membere  of  the 
latter  were  to  be,  at  least,  35  years  of  age, 
those  of  the  former,  at  least,  40  years. 
The  council  of  five  hundred  had  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  initiating  laws.  Both 
were  chosen  for  three  yeai's.  The  con- 
stitution of  Dec.  13, 1799  (consular),  estab- 
lished a  leg^lative  body,  which  could  only 
adopt  or  reject  propositions  made  by  the 
government,  and  communicated  and  dis- 
cussed by  the  tribunate.  (See  Ltgisiatwt 
Body.)  The  membere  were  chosen  for 
five  years.  There  was  also  a  conserva- 
tive senate.  (See  SenaU^  The  consu- 
late for  life,  and  the  imperial  government, 
retained  the  legislative  body,  but  the  tiibu- 
nate  was  abolished.  The  CharU  Congtiiu- 
HanneUe  at  last  established  houses  of  peers 
(for  life  or  hereditary],  and  of  representa- 
tives— the  latter  on  ttie  basis  of  taxation. 
(See  CharU  CarutUutiormellej  Etcdimiy  and 
Fhmce,)  In  the  article  France^  it  will  be 
seen,  that,  in  1830,  when  the  elder  Bour- 
bon line  was  declared  to  have  forfeited 
the  throne,  it  was  provided,  in  the  addi- 
tions to  the  charter,  that  the  organization 
of  the  peerage  should  undcrp)  a  revision  in 
1831 :  the  result  we  shall  give  under  the 
article  Peer.  Poland,  by  the  constitution 
granted  by  the  em])eror  Alexander,  has 
two  houses — a  senate,  consisting  of  mem- 
l)era  appointed  for  life  by  the  sovereign, 
and  not  by  die  viceroy,  and  a  house  of 
representatives.  The  kingdom  of  Nor- 
way has  two  chambers — ^the  Logtking 
(q.  V.)  and  the  Oddsifdng,  both  together 
composing  the  Storihmg.  (q.  v.)  Bavaria, 
Hanover,  Wfirtemberg,  Baden  and  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  have  each  two  houses.  The 
constitution  which  Joseph  Na|)oleon  gave 
to  Spain,  July  6,  1808,  established  one 
liouse,  the  cortes,  consisting  of  three  estates, 
— ^the  prelates,  nobility  and  jjeople,  with  a 
senate,  which,  however,  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  branch  of  tlie  legislature. 
The  constitution  of  the  cortes  of  March 
19, 1812,  established  but  one  house — ^the 
cortes.  This  organization  was  imitated  in 
Piedmont,  Naples  and  Portugal,  at  the 
time  of  the  respective  revolutions  in  those 
countries.  The  constitution  granted  to 
41* 


Naples  by  Joseph  Napoleon,  June  20, 1808, 
established  one  house — a  national  parlia- 
ment— consisting  of  five  benches  (sedUi), 
those  of  prelates,  nobility,  landholder?, 
learned  men  and  merchants.  Lord  Ben- 
tinck's  constitution  for  Sicily  (1812)  estab- 
lished two  houses.  In  Sweden,  by  die 
constitution  of  June  7, 1809,  there  is  but 
one  house,  consisting  of  the  estates — 
the  nobility,  clergy,  citizens  and  crown 
peasants.  In  the  kingdom  of  die  Nether- 
lands, there  were  two  houses  of  die  states- 
general,  one  composed  of  members  for 
life ;  and,  also,  two  houses  of  the  provin- 
cial estates.  Soxe- Weimar  has  but  one 
house,  as  had  Saze-Hildburghausen,  at 
least  before  its  union  with  Meiningen. 
Under  the  article  JSTetherUmds,  we  shall 
give  the  new  Belgian  constitution,  pro- 
vided it  is  setUed.  In  the  Ionian  Islands, 
there  is.  a  senate  of  10  members,  and  a 
legislative  body  of  40  members.  (Set; 
Ionian  Islands.)  The  diet  of  Switzerland 
(Tagsatzun^)  consists  of  19  deputies,  who 
vote  according  to  instructions  from  their  ro- 
S))ective  cantons.  The  constitution  of  the 
Gennan  diet  [Bwndtsiag)  is  similar.  (See 
Germanic  ConfederaUon. )  Neither  of  thes^i 
bodies  has  any  resemblance  to  the  congress 
of  the  U.  States.  The  constitutions  of  th(? 
new  American  ffovemments,a8  Colombia, 
Brazil,  Mexico,  &c.,  have,  in  general,  estab- 
lished two  houses,  on  the  plan  of  those  of 
the  U.  States.  In  Bolivia,  die  lefislativo 
department  consists  of  three  branches,  the 
tribunes,  the  senatois,  and  die  censors. 
(See  Brazil,  Peru,  Mexico,  &c.)  We  ought 
to  mention,  in  connexion  with  this  sub- 
ject, that,  in  most  governments,  the  execu- 
tive has  also  a  legislative  voice,  in  so  &r 
that  its  sanction  is  required  to  give  the 
force  of  law  to  the  acts  of  the  legislative 
bodies.  Thus,  in  England  and  France, 
the  royal  assent  is  necessary  to  the  passage 
of  a  bill.  In  the  U.  States,  tlie  presi- 
dent, and,  in  the  larger  part  of  the  statee, 
die  governors,  have  a  provisional  veto. 

Legitimacy  ;  from  kx  (the  law),  whence 
le^iivnus  (conformable  to  law) ;  hence  le- 
gitimate children  are  the  offiipring  of  a 
iav«ful  marriage ;  and  those  which  are  bom 
out  of  wedlock  are  said  to  he  UgiUmated 
when  they  are  declared  legitimate  by  the 
state.  A  person  UgitimaUs  his  claims 
whc^n  he  prrMluces  legal  proof  of  their 
justice.  After  the  French  revolution,  in 
die  last  century,  had  deprived  the  Bour- 
bons of  the  throne  of  France,  to  which 
they  laid  claim  by  virtue  of  their  right  of 
succession,  and,  in  particular,  after  their  re- 
cover}' of  it,  in  1814,  the  word  legitimacy 
became  very  common  in  the  language  of 
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European  politics.  The  qiivstjon  Who 
is  the  legitimate  nilcr?  is  intiinntulv  con- 
nected with  tlie  general  subject  ot  sove- 
reignt)'.  (q.  v.)  Formerly,  when  i)oliti(!al 
questions  were  treated  less  scientifically, 
legitinmcy  was  not  so  much  a  point  of 
contest.  States,  countries,  nations,  passed 
h^  inheritance,  conquest,  marriage  con- 
tracts, &C.,  and  the  legitimacy  of  a  prince 
^vas  decided,  generally,  like  aii  amiir  of 
ordinaiy  diplomacy ;  less,  however,  in  the 
case  of  Eugland  tlian  of  the  continent. 
But  when  the  allies  dethrono<I  Napo- 
leon and  his  brothers,  tliey  wanted  some- 
thing to  oppose  to  the  claims  which  he 
derived  from  liis  election  by  the  jieo- 
ple.  A  phantom  was  therefore  created,  at 
the  con^SB  of  Vienna,  called  legitimacy, 
and,  shice  that  time,  has  been  constantly 
used,  but  never  defined,  which,  indeed,  it 
cannot  be,  because  the  facts  before  the 
world  are  too  stubborn  for  this  theory  of 
the  hereditary  descent  of  nations,  like  com- 
mon proijerty.  If  this  rijfht  of  inheritance 
could  be  proved,  legitimacy  would  l)c 
something  very  easily  definable ;  but  tliei^ 
is  a  ditferpnce  between  an  estate  and  a 
nation.  The  Austrian  Observer,  a  semi- 
official paper,  in  order  to  prove  the  Turks 
legitimate  masters  of  Greece,  once  defined 
legitimacy  thus :  "  Every  sovereign  is  le- 
gitimate who  is  such  by  a  long  series  of 
treaties  ivith  other  lawful  sovereigns." 
Austrian  logic !  M isconceptions  of  certai n 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  confu- 
sion of  religious  and  political  ideas,  to- 
gether with  feudal  views  surviving  the 
institutions  which  gave  thoin  birth,  have 
involved  the  question  of  legitimacy  in 
great  obscurity.  The  most  absurd  doc- 
trines have  l)een  broached  in  tlie  attciiipt 
to  support  this  doctrine  of  the  holy  alli- 
ance, and  other  follies,  which  have  been 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  blood 
and  happiness  of  nations.  The  people  of 
a  republic,  of  course,  need  no  ai^uments 
to  convince  them  of  tlie  futility  of  the 
theory ;  but  we  might  say  to  the  Euro- 
pean advocates  of  legitimacy,  tliat  it  has 
no  foundation  in  history'.  If  force  is  to 
be  adopted  as  its  basis,  don  Migiiel  is  tlie 
legitimate  ruler  of  Portugal.  If  it  rests 
on  long  possess'.on,  we  miglit  ask  how 
many  generations  are  required  to  legiti- 
mate robbery;  or  we  might  sjiy,  with 
Luther,  that,  on  this  principle,  Satan  is  the 
most  legitinrxite  of  mlers,  because  his  king- 
dom is  the  oldest  In  our  prosaic  times, 
those  who  rest  the  right  of  sovereignly  ou 
birth  caoaot,  like  the  ancients,  make  a  Ju- 
piter Of  an  Apollo  the  founder  of  a  royal 
line,  and  deduce  the  divine  right  of  princes 


from  thrir  divine  descent ;  and,  if  thejr 
look  no  higher  than  a  human  ancestor,  it 
will  1k»  hard  to  prove  the  direct  descent 
of  many  a  princely  house  from  the  source 
whence  it  derives  i^A  claims  to  sovereign- 
ty. The  memoirs  of  courts  show  bow 
oflen  plebc^ian  blood  has  lieen  mixed  with 
royal.  But  it  is  needless  to  spend  time  in 
refuting  a  theory  which  even  Chateau- 
briand, once  its  stanch  defender,  has 
disclaimed.  In  a  late  sfteech,  he  says, 
"  I  do  not  believe  m  the  dinue  right  of 
kings,"  and  '^  monarchy  is  no  longer  a 
religion ;  it  is  a  political  form.*^  For  all 
who  consider  the  state  as  a  society  of 
men  with  equal  rights,  and  the  goven:- 
meut  as  established  for  their  welfare,  the 
question  is  easily  solved.  He  who  rules 
with  the  approbation  of  the  people  is  le- 
gitimate. .If,  after  submitting,  for  a  while, 
to  one  family,  tliey  choose  to  transfer  their 
allegiance  to  another,  they  have,  incou- 
testuhly,  the  right  to  do  so.  The  mistakes 
to  which  they  may  l)e  liable,  in  using  their 
rights,  do  not  affect  the  ri^'hts  thcmselves^^ 
Tnc  good  of  the  people  is  the  sole  object 
of  government,  and  no  title,  however 
high-sounding,  or  old,  or  well-earned,  can 
contest  witli  it.  History,  moreover,  is  full 
of  instances  of  reigning  houses  displaced 
by  revolutions,  and  succeeded  by  otbere» 
which  have  been  considered  legitimate,  on 
account  of  their  acceptance  by  the  peo- 
ple. [As  this  question  has  am)rded,  and 
is  likely  to  allord,  so  much  di^Hite  in 
Europe,  the  following  article  is  given 
from  the  German  (Conversations-Lexicon. 
Ever}'  one  knows  what  a  shock  the  doc- 
trine of  legitimacy  has  receivetl  from  the 
late  revolutions,  })articularly  that  of 
France,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
attempt  a  formal  refutation  of  such  parts 
of  the  following  article  as  may  be  objec- 
tionable.! The  word  Ugitimaaf  is  now 
commonly  use<l,  in  Europe,  to  denote  the 
lawfulness  of  the  government,  in  a  hered- 
itary monarchy,  where  the  supreme  dig- 
nity and  power  pass  by  law  from  one 
regent  to  another,  according  to  the  right 
of  primogeniture.  In  this  sense.  Napo- 
leon Bona{)arte  is  called  an  UUgiHmate 
ruler  of  France,  though  be  was  acknowl- 
edged by  the  French  nation,  and  by  other 
powers  (even  b}'  England,  which  nego- 
tiated and  concluded  with  him,  as  fiim 
consul,  the  peace  of  Amiens).  Louis 
Stanislaus  Xavier,  on  the  contruy,  as  the 

*  In  the  session  of  the  chamber  of  peers,  Apnl 
19, 1331,  when  the  banishment  of  the  elder  hne 
of  the  Bourbons  was  discussed,  even  the  duke  of 
Fitz-James  waved  the  idea  of  divine  right,  and 
appealed  to  the  people. 
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eldest  brother  of  Louis  XVI,  is  called  a 
U^itmatt  ruler  of  France,  because  (agree- 
ably to  the  Salic  law,  which  prevails  in 
the  French  monarchy),  after  tlie  death  of 
Louis  XVI,  his  sou  was  to  succeed  to  the 
throne,  under  the  title  of  Louis  XVII; 
and,  as  he  died  witliout  children  or  broth- 
ers, and  his  sister  (the  present  duchess  of 
AngouMme)  could  not  succeed,  his  finst 
uncle  (formerly  count  of  Provence)  was 
to  be  considered  as  Louis  XVIII,  al- 
though the  Bourbon  dynasty,  in  feet, 
ceased  to  rule  at  the  death  of  Louis  XVI. 
This  signification  of  the  word  is  plainly 
too  limited;  for,  1.  it  is  not  adapted  to 
states  with  elective  governments,  notwith- 
standing a  regular  government  is  estab- 
lished in  tliem,  as  well  as  in  hereditary 
states,  by  constitutional  laws,  and  conse- 
quently there'  are  legitimate  rulers  in 
them;  2.  it  is  not  adapted  to  hereditary 
states,  if  the  reigning  family  becomes  ex- 
tinct, when  a  new  family  must  be  called 
by  the  nadon  to  the  throne,  or  a  different 
form  of  hereditary  succession  be  adopted 
in  regard  to  the  persons  who  are  to  fill 
the  highest  offices  of  dignity  and  power. 
But  there  is  an  error,  also,  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  above  definition  of 
legitimacy :  it  supposes  that  the  state,  that 
is,  the  people  living  in  a  certain  territory, 
in  civil  union,  is  the  private  property  of  »• 
single  family,  transmissible,  like  all  other 
private  possessions,  from  the  parents  to 
their  children,  or  other  relations,  as  long 
as  any  branch  of  the  family  is  living ;  for 
one  man  can  never,  rightfully,  be  the 
property  of.  another — still  less  a  multitude 
of  people,  in  civil  union,  or  a  state.  If 
the  idea  of  proi)erty  was  applicable  in 
this  case,  the  ruler  ougbt  rather  to  be  call- 
ed the  property  of  the  state,  than  the 
state  the  properly  of  the  ruler;  but  the 
idea  does  not  admit  of  being  applied  to  the 
^relation  existing  between  a  state  and  its 
governor.  This  relation  can  be  properly 
considered  only  as  a  contract,  by  which 
the  dominion  of  the  state  is  given  to  the 
ruler,  whether  the  compact  be  merely  vir- 
tual and  tacit,  or  express  and  formal,  and 
whether  the  supreme  power  is  given  to  a 
definite  individual,  who  is  appointed  anew 
every  time,  or  to  a  whole  family,  from 
which  the  rulers  are  to  succeed  one  an- 
other, ^vithout  a  fresh  choice,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  dangers  attendant  on  frequent 
elections.  But  there  is  another  and 
more  comprehensive  signification  of  the 
word  leeilimacy,  by  which  wc  are  to  un- 
denstaudthe  order  existing  in  a  state.,and  es- 
tablished by  law,  with  re8[)ect  to  the  form 
of  government,  and  the  persons  to  whom 


it  is  intrusted.  Tlie  historical  origin  of 
this  order  is  not  to  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count, but  merely  the  fact  that  it  is  estab- 
lished by  the  law  (which,  in  tiieor}',  ex- 
presses nothing  else  than  the  universal 
will,  or  the  will  of  the  people),  and  has 
thus  gauged  the  form  of  a  riffht.  If  we 
look  to  history,  we  shall  fiud  few  govern- 
ments that  have  a  claim  to  legitimacy  as 
having  been  lawful  in  their  origin.  As 
regards  *the  Bourbons,  it  is  well  known 
that  Hugh  Capet,  the  founder  of  the  third 
dynasty  of  the  French  kings,  from  whou) 
also  the  Bourbons  descended,  gained  the 
French  throne,  to  the  injury  of  the  exist- 
ing sovereigns,  by  his  courage  and  ability, 
in  the  tenth  century.  If  it  is  asserted  that 
illegitimate  authority  was  made  legitimate 
by  being  transmitted  from  one  person  to 
another,  then  it  must  be  conceded,  that,  if 
Napoleon  had  died  before  his  abdication, 
and  left  the  power  to  his  son,  the  latter 
would  have  been  a  legitimate  sovereign 
of  France,  and  consequentiy  tiiere  would 
have  been  two  legitimate  dynasties  in  the 
kingdom — the  l^urbon  and  the  Napo- 
leon ;  but  it  is  not  easily  understood 
how  mere  tninsfcr  can  make  that  power 
legitimate  which  was  at  first  illegitinmte. 
It  cannot  be  considered  the  same  as  pre- 
scription {pr(EscripHo) ;  for  prescription  only 
takes  place  when  a  positive  law,  relating 
to  the  rights  of  private  persons,  has  fixed 
a  certain  period,  within  which  some  result 
takes  place ;  but  neither  national  law,  nor 
the  laws  of  single  states,  fix  any  kind  of 
prescription  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  a 
government.  A  ruler,  in  tnith,  becomes 
legitimate,  if  the  people  submit  to  him, 
and  thus  in  fUct,  il*  not  formally,  consent 
to  cede  to  him  the  supreme  dignity  and 
power ;  but  this  was  the  case  with  Napo- 
leon. The  French  people  acknowledged 
him  their  sovereign — ^first  under  the  tide 
of  first  consul,  and  afterwards  under  the 
title  of  tniperor ;  and  the  state  of  things 
tlius  estabfished  in  France,  was  approved 
even  by  foreign  powers.  The  French 
nation  cannot  have  been  forced  to  submit 
to  him,  because,  when  he  took  the  reins  of 
the  government,  he  had  come  from  Eg}'j>t 
without  an  army,  and  his  power  was  f:u' 
too  small  to  subdue  the  whole  French 
peojile.  Grant  that  one  party  was  unjust 
in  declaring  the  femily  of  I^uis  XVI  to 
have  forfeited  llie  throne,  still  the  French 
princes,  by  their  flight  from  France,  had, 
in  a  manner,  banished  themselves,  and  re- 
signed their  claims  to  the  throne ;  for 
these  claims  could  not  be  maintained  by 
words  merely,  but  required  action.  They 
were  not  permitted  to  leave  ilie  king,  with 
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whose  person  all  their  rights  ^vere  con- 
nected; on  tlie  contrary,  they  wera 
bound  to  defend  his  person  uiid  his  rights, 
as  a  sovereign,  even  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives.  But,  as  they  regarded  only  their 
own  safety,  and  desertetl  France  and  its 
throne,  it  might  easily  be  shown  that  they, 
in  ffict,  renounced  their  claims,  and  even 

Eromoted  that  anarchy,  from  which  none 
ut  a  mighty  hand  could  rescue  their 
country.  If  now  France  acknowledged 
its  deliverer  (for  such  Napoleon,  at  diat 
time,  indisputably  appeared)  as  its  mon- 
arch, because  the  old  dynasty  suffenul  its 
claims  to  be  overlooked,  what  was  want- 
ing to  make  him  a  legitimate  sovereign  ? 
But  this  legitimacy  was  wanting,  when, 
on  his  return  from  Elba,  he  undertook  to 
resume  the  throne  of  France ;  for,  in  this 
case,  he  overthrew  an  existing  political 
order,  and  occasioned  a  kind  of  anarchy. 
A  large  part  of  France  formally  with- 
^^tood  him,  and  refused  to  send  represen- 
tatives to  the  champ  de  Mai,  where  he  in- 
tended to  establish  his  legitimacy.  More- 
over, no  foreign  power  recognised  his 
authority.  What  the  event  would  have 
been  if  Napoleon  had  prevailed  at  Wa- 
terloo, cannot  be  determined ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  modem  French  theory  of 
legitimacy  would  have  been  subjected  to 
the  greatest  difficulties.  This  theory, 
however,  has  never  been  reduced  to  prac- 
tice, but  only  the  more  limited  one  above- 
explained,  as  is  proved  by  history  hi  gen- 
eral, and,  particularly,  by  tlie  history  of 
England,  where  the  throne  of  the  Stuarts 
is  now  occupied  by  sovereigns,  whom  all 
the  world  looks  upon  as  legitimate, 
though,  till  the  death  of  the  last  pretend- 
er, they  must  have  been  viewed,  accord- 
ing to  the  ultra  theory,  as  illegitimate. 
This  leads  us  to  the  conchision,  that  the 
proper  point  of  view  for  considering  legit- 
imacy, at  present,  in  Europe,  la  not,  in  re- 
lation to  the  lawful  title  to  power,  but  on- 
ly to  its  actual  existence ;  and  that  the 
national  law  of  modem  Europe,  while  it 
aims  to  put  an  end  to  the  convulsions  of 
the  last  30  years,  is  founded  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  "present  state  of  things  with 
the  changes  confinned  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  princi(ial  European  pow- 
ers. Hence  arises  a  veiT  definite  notion  of 
legitimacy,  wholly  free  from  the.  difficulties 
which  occur  in  accounting  for  the  lawful 
origin  of  power.  For,  on  this  ground,  it 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  show  how  a 
national  ffovernnient  and  dynasty  was 
established  in  eariy  times,  but  only  tliat  it 
is  now  acknowledged.  The  acknowl- 
edgment is  that  of  the  European  potatrst 


so  called  by  way  of  eminence ;  that  is, 
according  to  the  use  of  the  term  ^ce  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  of  all  those 
states  which  do  not  depend  entirely  for 
their  existence  on  a  federative  union ;  or 
of  the  eight  powers  which  signed  the 
peace  of  Paris;  or,  in  a  more  limited 
sense,  of  the  five  powers  which  sent  their 
commissioners  to  the  last  congress.  lu 
this  practically  admitted  signification, 
legitimacy  relates  not  merely  to  the  dy- 
nasty, but  also  to  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment It  holds  strict  monarchical  princi- 
ples, as  a  general  mle,  and  allows  only  the 
few  actually  existing  exceptions;  but  ii 
would  be  impossible  to  acknowledge  an 
antimonarchi^  change,  even  though 
it  were  proposed  voluntarily  by  tnc 
sovereign  himself;  for  with  this  idea  of 
legitimacy  is  closely  connected  the  right 
or  the  European  powers  to  prevent,  by 
force  of  arms,  any  alterations  in  ilie 
government,  which  are  opposed  to  the 
monarchical  principles  of  other  states; 
and  as,  in  this,  it  has  reference  only  to  the 
dangers  which  may  accme  to  other  states 
from  the  establishment  of  republican  in- 
stitutions in  any  one,  it  considers  only  the 
fiict  of  their  existence,  not  the  manner  of 
their  origin.  The  right  of  armed  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affiiirs  of  foreign 
states,  it  is  well  known,  has  never  been 
disputed,  but  by  England  and  America. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  maintained,  even  by 
philosophers  {Kant,Z«m  eungem  Fritdeti — 
On  perpetual  Peace)  who  make  it  a  fun- 
damental article  of  international  law,  that 
no  state  should  be  vritliout  a  representa- 
tive government  This  right  of  anned 
intervention,  however,  admits  of  serious 
question  :  if  it  was  once  acknowledged,  it 
might  be  used,  also,  by  republics.  In 
addition  to  the  importance  of  the  doctrine 
of  legitimacy,  in  regard  to  subjects  of 
international  law,  it  is  equally  important 
as  respects  the  internal  government  of  a 
state;  as  it  depends  chiefly  upon  this  to 
decide  how  far  the  acts  of  a  government, 
merely  usuq^ed,  can  be  obligatory  on  the 
legitimate  govemment,  if  it  should  be 
again  restored.  Tlits  obligation  can 
neither  be  maintained,  nor  denied,  uncon- 
ditionally. It  is  impossible  to  declare  all 
those  acts  of  the  public  autliority,  which 
have  taken  place  during  a  long  usurpation, 
invalid.  It  would  be  equally  absurd  to 
treat  as  absolutely  unalteraUc^.  all  abuses 
of  justice  (confiscations,  penal  laws,  attacks 
upon  the  private  property  of  the  legitimate 
mling  house)  by  which  the  usurpation 
was  attended.  If  tlie  previous  sovereign, 
tlierefore,  is  deposed,  no  one  can  refuse  to 
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the  people  the  right  of  submitting,  at  least 
for  a  season,  to  that  powor  which  has 
\ieen  established  in  the  place  of  the  legiti- 
mate government,  especially  when  the 
latter  has  ceased  to  struggle  against  the 
usurper,  or  continues  its  resistance  witliout 
sufficient  means.  This  principle  was  no- 
where expressed  so  early  and  so  decidedly 
as  in  England ;  for  nowhere  has  tliere  been 
such  a  variety  of  governments,  which 
were  aAerwards  declared  to  be  mere  usur- 
pations, as  there,  during  the  contest,  for 
(>4  years,  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  and,  subsequently,  at  tiie  time 
of  tlie  commonwealth  and  of  Cromwell. 
Hence  the  English  early  learned  to  dis- 
tmguish  actual  sovereignty  (government 
de  facto)  from  legal  ^vemment  (govern- 
ment dejure),  and  laid  down  the  position, 
that  subjects  were  bound  to  yield  obedi- 
ence, even  to  a  usurper,  as  long  as  he  is 
in  full  possession  of  public  power,  and 
that  they  are  equaUy  guilty  or  high  trea- 
son in  forming  conspiracies  against  such  a 
usurper,  as  against  the  lawful  monarch. 
(This  is  said  oy  sir  Matthew  Hale,  in  his 
Pleas  of  the  Crown,  i,  60;  Blackstone, 
Commentaries,  i,|370,  and  iv,  77.)  Ac- 
cordingly, under  Edward  IV  of  York, 
when  he  Imd  deprived  the  house  ot  Lan- 
caster of  the  throne,  in  the  person  of 
HeniT  VI,  persons  were  punished,  who 
had  been  guilty  of  treason  against  the 
last  king  of  the  deposed  house ;  and  an 
express  law  of  Henry  VII,  in  the  year 
1495,  declared  all  persons  innocent,  who 
had  promised  or  yielded  obedience  to  the 
king  de  facto  (the  usurper).  Although 
diaries  II  numbered  the  years  of  his 
rciffn  from  the  death  of  his  mther  (Jan.  30, 
1649),  yet  all  the  acts  of  the  interregnum 
remained  in  full  force,  unless  they  were 
necessarily  repealed  by  the  enactment  of 
new  laws.  In  France,  at  the  restoration, 
the  statesmen  were  obliged  to  adopt  the 
same  principle.  The  idea  of  legitimacy 
is  to  be  considered,  moreover,  in  reference 
to  the  limits  of  tlie  power  of  sovereigns,  as 
well' the  natural  and  universal,  as  the  pon- 
tive  or  conventional.  Even  the  ancients 
distinguished  tyranny — ^pow^er  without  a 
just  foundation  (tyrannis  dbsqat  titulOf  or 
usurpation) — from  the  unjust  use  of  power 
in  itBsIf  legitimate  [tyrannis  exeixitio) ;  and, 
if  legitimacy  is  once  viewed  as  a  principle 
of  national  law,  it  must  necessarily  be  as 
much  an  object  of  8up|)ort,  in  this  latter 
relation,  as  it  is  against  usurpation  and 
revolution.  The  maintenance  of  tlie  ex- 
isting state  of  things  is  as  much  required 
in  this  view  as  in  the  others,  and  for  a 
higher  purpose.    If  the  Euro{)ean  jiowers 


are  justifiable  in  maintaining  their  mo- 
narchical principles,  they  arc  no  less  au- 
thorized to  maintain  them  in  their  purity  ; 
that  is,  as  the  means  of  legal  authority,  and 
to  prevent  the  ruin  of  those  institutions  by 
which  they  are  to  be  kept  from  degen- 
erating into  despotism  ;  or,  if  these  iiif<t.i- 
tutions  have  already  been  destroyed,  to 
renew  them,  as  prudence  and  the  spirit 
of  the  times  will  allow.  This  authority, 
which  may  be  deduced  from  a  necessai-y 
duty,  they  have  particuhu'ly  when  it  in 
requisite  to  support  an  existmg  govern- 
ment, by  arms^  asainst  usurpation  or  the 
violence  of  the  mob.  When  this  view  of 
legitimacy  finds  place  among  the  practical 
principles  of  national  law  (and  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  rejected,  as  much  has  already 
been  done  in  its  spirit),  an  impottant  step 
will  have  been  made  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  grand  project  of  univei'sal 
order,  a  universal  tribunaJ,  and  universal 
peace.  (See  Malte  Brunts  TtaiU  dtlalA- 
giHrnU^jicc^  Paris,  1825;  and  the  articles 
Aix-la-Chapdley  Congress^  Holy  JSliance,) 

Lehmann,  John  Geoi^e ;  a  major  in  the 
royal  Saxon  army,  and  the  inventor  of  a 
method  of  topographical  drawing,  which 
is  called  afler  his  name.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  miller  in  humble  circumstances,  and 
bom  May  11, 1765,  at  Baruth,  in  die  for- 
mer Saxon  electorate.  His  early  educa- 
tion he  received  from  the  villa^  smith, 
and  afterwards  woriced  in  the  mill.  The 
recruiting  officers,  who  ofien  attacked  the 
lower  class  of  people  in  disguise,  way- 
laid him,  and  earned  him  off  to  their 
quarters,  as  he  was  walking  to  church. 
Lehmann  soon  distinguished  himself  b)r  his 
industry  and  skill  in  writing  and  drawing. 
In  1798,  he  obtained  his  discharge,  in  order 
to  devote  himself  enturelv  to  topomphical 
labors,  and  surveyed  aoout  500  »quaro 
miles  in  the  Erzgebiige,  together  with  8eve> 
ral  private  estates.  The  want  of  the  com- 
mon facilities  for  surveying,  led  him  to  the 
invention  and  application  of  those  impor- 
tant rules,  which  are  found  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  work.  Lehmann  also  gained 
much  experience  in  reeard  to  the  origin 
and  constitution  of  single  elevations,  and 
of  mountamous  chains,  and  afterwards 
founded  upon  it  his  mode  of  topographical 
drawing,  translated  into  English  by  Si- 
born.  He  made  the  campaigns  under 
Napoleon,  in  tiie  Saxon  anny,  and  per- 
formed important  services.  Napoleon 
held  him  in  high  estimation.  By  constant 
application  to  his  profession,  he  contnicteil 
a  disease  which  finally  tcrmuiated  his 
life,  Sept.  6, 1811.  His  system  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  soldier.  It  was  pub- 
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lished,  after  his  death,  by  professor  Fischer, 
with  Lehmaim's  last  improvemenU). 

Leibnitz,  Gottfried  Wilhelm,  baron  of, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  scholars  and 
philosophers  that  Germany  has  ever 
produced,  was  bom  at  Leipsic,  July  3, 
1646.  His  father,  who  was  professor  of 
jurisprudence  in  that  city,  died  before  his 
son  had  completed  his  sixth  year.  Leib- 
nitz attended  the  school  of  St.  Nicholas, 
in  Leipsic,  till  he  was  15  years  old,  with- 
out, however,  adhering  strictly  to  the 
prescribed  course,  as  he  was  devotedly 
attached  to  Livy  and  Vu^  among  the 
Latin  writers.  The  latter  he  knew  almost 
entirely  by  heart,  and,  even  in  his  old  age, 
he  used  to  repeat  whole  books  of  his 
poems.  He  was  soon  distinguished  for 
rapidity' of  comprehension  and  facility  of 
expression.  At  the  age  of  15  years,  he 
began  his  academical  course  at  Leipsic, 
and,  although  his  principal  study  was  os- 
tensibly law,  he  paid  particular  attention  to 
mathematics  and  philosophy,  at  that  time 
uught  by  JameB*  Thomasius.  He  passed 
one  year  at  Jena,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of 
the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  mathema- 
tician Ehi^ard  Weiffel.  After  his  return  to 
Leipsic,  he  studied  the  Grecian  philosophy. 
He  cave  a  splendid  proof  of  his  progrras, 
in  his  philosophical  dissertation  De  Prin- 
cipio  mdividuatwmsj  which  he  defended 
under  Thomasius  (1664),  and  which  was 
followed  by  several  legal  treatises,  e,  g.  De 
ContHtioniinLS  (166i>),  and  by  a  remarkable 
philosophico-mathematical  treatise,  De  .^r- 
ie  combiruUoria.  In  his  20th  year,  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  legal  fiiculty,  as  a 
candidate  for  a  doctorate,  but  was  refused 
on  account  of  his  youth,  and  received  his 
degree  at  Altorf.  He  was  offered  the 
iplace  of  professor  extraordhiary  of  law,  in 
that  university,  but  he  preferred  going  to 
Nuremburg,  where  there  were  many  dis- 
tinguished men.  The  baron  Von  fioine- 
bur^,  minister  to  the  elector  of  Mentz, 
havmg  become  acquainted  with  him,  with- 
drew him  from  a  society  of  alchemists,  in 
that  city,  with  which  he  had  connected 
himself,  and,  promising  him  a  place  in  the 
service  of  the  elector,  induced  him  to  fix 
himself  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  Here 
appeared,  in  1667,  his  Mma  Mdhodua  tHa- 
ctnda  docend<Bque  Jurispruderdics^  which 
is  remarkable  for  its  clear,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  profound  views,  and  which,  at 
the  request  of  his  patron,  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  treatise,  in  which  he  endeav- 
ored to  prove  to  the  Poles,  that  it  was  for 
their  interest  to  elect  the  prince  of  Neu- 
burg  king,  in  preference  to  any  of  the 
otlier  candidates.     At  the  suggestion  of 


Boineburg,  he  was  now  named  an  electoral 
counsellor,and  chancellor  of  justice;  but  this 
business  could  not  satisfy  a  mind  thirsting 
for  knowledge.  He  continued  his  literaiy 
labors,  and  published  his  Tlieona  Matus 
abstracH^QDd  Theoria  Matus  concre<i(1671, 
— two  physical  inauiries,  remarkable  only 
for  the  boldness  of^  their  views),  and  also 
his  Saerosancta  TVmttaff,  per  nova  Jirgu- 
menta  lagica  defensoj  a  work  directed 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Pole  Wissowa- 
tjus,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  literaiy  splendor  of 
Paris  had  attracted  his  attention,  and 
he  willinely  undertook  to  accompany 
the  young  Boineburg  thither  (1672).  The 
distractions  of  this  capital  did  not  draw 
him  from  his  studies.  He  applied  himself 
particularly  to  mathematics,  and  enjoyed 
the  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  Iluy- 
gens,  whose  expectations  he  answered  by 
die  invention  of  an  arithmetical  machine, 
similar  to  that  of  Pascal.  His  patron, 
fioinebuig,  died  1673,  and  Leibnitz,  who 
had  nothing  to  detain  him  longer  in  Paris, 
declined  the  place  of  pensioner  in  the 
academy,  as  it  would  have  been  necessary 
for  him  to  embrace  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  went  to  England,  where  he  be^roe 
acquainted  with  Wallis,  Bayle,  Oldenburg 
and  Newton.  He  then  appUed  to  tlie 
duke  of  Brunswick-Luneburg,  who  gave 
him  the  office  of  counsellor,  and  a  pension, 
with  permission  to  extend  his  residence  in 
foreign  countries  at  his  pleasure.  A^'ail- 
ing  himself  of  tliis  permission,  he  returned 
to  Paris,  where  he  spent  15  months,  de- 
voted entirely  to  mathematics,  and  then 
returned,  by  the  way  of  England  and  Hol- 
land, to  Hanover,  where  he  arrived  1676, 
and  immediately  entered  upon  the  super- 
intendence of  the  library,  which  was  his 
principal  duty.  Here  he  soon  published 
his  treatise  De  Jure  Suprematus  ae  Lega- 
Honis  Principum  GermanMR,  and  lal)ored, 
-fvith  great  zeal,  to  effect  the  publication  of 
the  Acta  ErudUorum.  On  the  deatli  of  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  his  successor  com- 
missioned Leibnitz  to  write  the  history  of 
his  house.  In  order  to  consult  the  docu- 
ments necessary  for  that  purpose,  Leib- 
nitz went  (1687)  to  Vienna,  and  (as  the 
old  counts  of  Liguria,  Tuscany  and  Este 
were  sprung  from  the  same  source  as  the 
house  of  Brmiswick)  thence  to  Italy.  The 
tliree  years  which  he  spent  in  making 
these  tours  of  investigation,  supplied  him 
with  an  immense  mass  of  diplomatic  and 
political  materials,  tlie  smallest  portion  of 
which  appeared  in  the  work  he  had  un- 
dertaken :  the  remainder  was  published  in 
1693  and  1700,  under  the  title  Codex  Juris 
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Gentium  d^piomaiictUf  and  Mantissa  Codi- 
CIS*  At  the  same  time,  he  employed  him- 
self in  arraogiug  the  materials  which  he 
had  collected  for  his  historical  undertaking, 
aod,  after  having  published  an  essay  on 
the  connexion  between  the  houses  of 
Brunswick  and  Este,  which  procured  him 
the  appointments  of  privy  counsellor  of 
justice,  and  historiographer,  he  gave  to 
the  world  (1707—11)  Scr^tores  Renm 
Brungmeenswm  (3  volumes,  folio).  But 
this  important  work  was  only  a  preparato- 
ry step.  The  history  itself  was  never 
published:  the  outline  only  was  found 
among  his  papers  after  his  death,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  ^da  EnidUomim  for  1717. 
According  to  this  pfam,  we  should  have 
had  a  general  account  of  the  primitive 
condition,  not  only  of  Germany,  but  of  the 
whole  world,  in  conformi^  with  the 
views  given  by  Leibnitz  in  his  ProtoMO, 
(See  the  Acta  ErudUonmi  for  IG&^)  The 
AcussioMS  kistoric<E,  and  the  DismdsUio 
dt  Oirigmt  IVancorumf  were  publisned  at 
Hanover,  in  1715.  As  Leibnitz  displayed 
a  profound  knowledge  of  history  in  the 
above-mentioned  woras,  so  he  showed  a 
no  less  intimate  acquaintance  with  theolo- 
gy, in  his  attempts  at  forming  a  plan  for 
reuniting  the  Protestants  and  Catholics,  in 
which  he  spent  much  fivitless  labor,  in 
conjuncti<m  with  Molanus  and  Boesueu 
Among  his  plans  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
may  be  mentioned  his  exertions  to  invent 
a  universal  character,  and  a  common  phil- 
osophical language  {pasigraphu).  His 
labors  in  another  scientific  undertaking 
were  better  rewarded.  The  elector  of 
Brandenburg  (afterwards  Frederic  I,  king 
of  Prussia)  requested  his  advice  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  royal  academy  of  sci- 
ences at  Berlin,  and,  when  the  institution 
was  completed,  according  to  his  plan,^  the 
elector  made  him  president  of  the  acade- 
my (1700).  Leibnitz  ftimished  a  sreat 
pKEurt  of  Uie  papers  in  the  Macellanea  Bero- 
/titetmo,  which  the  new  academy  publish- 
ed in  1710.  On  the  death  of  the  king, 
three  vears  after,  his  successor  having  litUe 
taste  ror  the  sciences,  Leibnitz  foresaw  the 
fall  of  the  society,  and  therefore  hastened 
to  Vienna  to  obtain  for  it  the  protection  of 
the  emperor  Charles  VL  His  efibrts  were 
unsuccessful,  although  he  received  a  most 
flattering  reception  mm  the  emperor,  who 
had  already  conferred  on  him  the  dignities 
of  baron,  and  of  aulic  counsellor,  with  a 
pension  of  2000  florins.  He  also  had  an 
interview  with  the  czar  Peter,  at  Torgau 
(1711),  who,  in  return  for  hia  advice  con- 
cerning the  civilization  of  his  vast  empire, 
confemd  on  him  the  tide  of  privy  coun- 


sellor, vrith  a  pension  of  1000  roubles. 
Loaded  with  honors,  he  crowned  his  lit- 
erary fiime  by  his  celebrated  Essai  dt 
Th&dicie  (1710),  in  which  he  maintained 
the  doctrines  of  preestablished  hannony 
and  optimism,  and  which  was  followed 
(1715)  by  his  Essai  nor  rEniendement  hu- 
mam.  The  life  of  this  individual,  so  highly 
fiivored  by  fortune,  was  not  entirely  free 
Grom  calamity.  His  unfortunate  contro- 
versy with  Newton,  concerning  the  dis- 
covery of  the  difierential  calculus,  and  the 
pains  of  the  sout,  imbittered  the  close  of 
his  active  life.  He  died  in  his  70th  year, 
Nov.  14, 1716.  His  monument,  construct- 
ed in  the  form  of  a  teinple,  bears  the  sim- 
ple inscription  Ossa  LeibnUiL  Leibnitz 
was  of  the  middle  size,  thin,  but  of  firm 
health,  wiUi  a  habitual  stoop.  His  hair 
was  black  in  his  youth,  but  labor  earlv 
rendered  it  white ;  and  hia  eyes,  whicn 
were  short-sighted,  were  strong,  even  in 
old  age.  He  had  a  pleasing  countenance, 
a  wann  temperament,  and  as  much  anima- 
tion in  his  delivery  as  he  had  in  his  labors. 
He  studied  during  nearly  the  whole  night, 
and  oflen  took  his  sleep  in  his  chair, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  iibraiy  at  Hano- 
ver. Reading  every  thing,  without  dis- 
tinction, he  contented  himself  with  making 
short  extracts,  on  litUe  pieces  of  paper, 
which  he  kept  in  difierent  compartments, 
though  his  memory  viras  so  excellent  that 
he  had  little  need  to  refer  to  them.  His 
correspondence,  whicH  extended  even  to 
China,  together  with  the  other  relations 
which  he  maintained  with  difierent  classes 
of  men,  took  up  a  great  part  of  his  time. 
In  his  intercourse  with  others,  he  was 
easy,  without  arrogance  or  jealousy ;  irri- 
table, but  quickly  reconciled.  His  ex- 
penses were  very  moderate,  and  his  ene- 
mies reproached  him  with ''avarice.  He 
was  totally  negligent  of  his  domestic 
afiairs,  and  was  never  married.  The 
spirit  of  the  age,  the  study  of  the  older 
systems  of  philosophy,  among  which  the 
Grecian  haa  occupied  much  of  his  atten- 
tion, and,  above  all,  the  mathematical  turn 
of  his  mind,  combined  to  produce  his  pe- 
culiar system  of  philosophy.  He  expected 
to  reform  philosophy  by  giving  it  this 
direction,  and  he  hoped  to  estdt>lish  its 
principles  in  such  a  manner  that  the  strife 
Detween  difierent  parties  would  cease  of 
itself.  On  this  account,  he  was  in  fevor 
of  rationalism  (q.  v.),  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  vras  maintained  by  Plato,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  demonstration,  which  prevented 
hun  from  entirely  rejecting  the  schobistic 
philosophy.  There  are  in  philosophy,  as 
m  mathematics,  necessary  truths^  which 
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cannot  be  learned  from  experience,  but 
must  be  grounded  in  the  soul  itself  as 
they  rest  on  principles,  the  proof  of  which 
is  independent  of  the  evidence  of  the 
senses.  This  forms  the  basis  of  the  Leib- 
nitzian  rationalism,  tiie  principal  charac- 
teristics of  which  are  a  peculiar  theory  of 
knowledge,  the  doctrine  of  Monadology, 
and  the  Theodicea,  or  doctrine  of  optimism. 
With  regard  to  knowledge,  according  to 
this  system — 1.  The  nec^sary  truths  are 
innate  in  the  soul,  not,  indeed,  actually 
forming  objects  of  knowledge,  but  capable 
of  being  called  forth  by  circumstances. 
Whatever  is  derived  from  the  senses  is 
confused,  and  disdnct  knowledge  is  pos- 
nnssed  only  by  the  understanding.  These 
views  are  opposed  to  the  empiricism  of 
Locke.  In  order  to  attain  truth,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  the  rules  of  logic,  as 
mathematicians  also  use  them,  by  unfold- 
ing, analytically,  the  simple  truths  con- 
tained in  a  subject,  until  tlie  fundamental 
truth  is  attained.  The  Cartesian  criterion 
—clearness  and  distinctness — is  not  suffi- 
cient **  Our  conclusions,"  says  Leibnitz 
( Op.  ii,  24),  **  rest  on  two  great  principles — 
the  principle  of  contradiction  (according 
to  which  we  deem  that  false  which  in- 
volves a  contradiction,  and  that  mie  which 
is  opposed  to  falsehood),  and  the  princi- 
ple of  the  sufficient  reason  (which  teaches 
that  no  assertion  is  tnie,  if  no  sufficient 
reason  can  be  given  why  it  is  tnie,  rather 
than  ialse),  which  leads  to  an  absolute 
final  reason,  independent  of  accidental 
cii-cumstances.  But  the  final  reason  of 
the  certainty  of  innate  necessary  truths  is 
in  God,  as  the  source  of  all  necessary  and 
eternal  truth.  2.  Monadology  forms  the 
central  point  of  the  system,  and  Leib- 
nitz believed  that,  in  tliis,  he  had  discov- 
ered the  iimdamental  basis  of  actual 
knowle<lge.  All  experience  teaches  us 
that  there  are  compound  substances ;  con- 
sequently there  must  be  simple  ones.  The 
senses  give  us  only  confused,  the  under- 
standing distinct,  knowledge ;  and  the 
simple,  which  cannot  be  recognised  by 
the  senses,  is  the  ground  of  the  compound. 
These  siinplo  substances,  from  which  the 
compound  are  formed,  and  each  of  which 
differs,  in  its  qualities,  from  all  otliers, 
since  there  are  no  two  things  exactly 
alike,  Leibnitz  calls  monads^  of  which  he 
assumes  four  sorts — ^pure  monads  (or  living 
beings),  the  souls  of  beasts,  the  souls  of 
men,  and  God,  who,  as  the  origin  of  all 
knowledge,  of  reality,  and  of  the  existence 
of  things,  the  eternal,  original  Monad, 
he  calls  the  Mtmas  monadum.  All  created 
■loiuuii  are  united  with  bodies,  or,  rather, 


all  finite  beings  are  amegates  of  nioiuida, 
some  having  a  centraland  governing  mon- 
ad. The  diffi^rent  classes  of  monads 
conceive  of  the  universe  with  diffi^rctit 
degrees  of  distinctness :  God  alone  con- 
ceives it  pNerfectiy.  There  is  no  actual 
influence  (tg^^uxuBfkysicva)  of  one  thing 
on  another,  but  only  an  ideal  connexion ; 
i.  e.  the  internal  changes  of  each  monad 
are  so  arranged  as  to  agree  with  die 
changes  in  the  monads  immediately  con- 
nect^ vrith  it  The  cause  of  this  agree- 
ment is  the  infinite  wisdom  and  almighty 
power  of  the  Deity.  The  divine  under- 
standing is  the  prototype  of  all  truth,  beau- 
ty and  absolute  good,  and  by  it  all  the  inte- 
rior changes  in  Sie  monads  were  so  prede- 
termined, that  there  is  a  perfect  harmony 
in  dieir  succession.  This  predetermination 
or  established  harmony  was  arranged  by 
the  Godhead  when  the  plan  of  the  world 
was  formed.  S.  The  Theodicea  is  the 
defence  of  the  supreme  wisdom  of  the 
Creator  of  the  world,  which  had  been 
impugned,  on  account  of  the  cxisteoce 
of  evil.  Such  a  Theodicea  LeibniLc 
attempted,  particulariy  on  account  of 
the  contrary  views  brought  forward  by 
Bayle.  According  to  the  Leibnitziau 
system,  an  infinite  number  of  worlds 
are  possible  in  the  divine  imderstand- 
ing;  but,  of  all  possible  ones,  Ciod  has 
chosen  and  formed  the  best  Every 
thing  which  really  is,  is  best  in  connexion, 
even  if,  by  itself  it  is  imperfect  This 
system  is  therefore  denominated  opU- 
nUsm,  Each  being  is  intended  to  attain 
tlie  highest  degree  of  happiness  of  which 
it  is  capable,  and  is  to  contribute,  as  a  pait, 
to  the  perfection  of  the  whole.  The  ex- 
istence of  evil  is  no  argument  against  this 
system,  because  metaphysical  ev3  is  mere- 
ly a  necessary  imperfection  in  the  nature 
of  finite  things,  finom  which  imperfecdon, 
physical  evil  (suffering)  and  moral  evil 
(sin)  necessarily  proceed.  Moral  evil  is 
founded  in  the  freedom  of  finite  spirits, 
which  consists  in  choosing,  according  to 
grounds  of  preference,  one  among  many 
physically  possible  actions ;  for,  although 
every  thing  in  the  worid  is  necessarily  de- 
termined, still  man,  being  ignorant  of  Uio 
future,  must  act  from  the  convictions  of 
Ins  reason.  Leibnitz  nowhere  mokes  a 
complete  connected  exposition  of  this 
philosophical  system,  but  has  only  pro- 
posed it  in  his  writings,  by  piecemeal,  and 
it  is  therefore  difficult  to  follow  his  counw 
of  thought  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  a  more  critical  examination  of  the 
vahie  of  these  hypotheses;  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  observe,  that  they  have  been  of 
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the  greatest  service  in  promoting  the 
progress  of  reason,  as  they  have  given  that 
impulse  to  the  philosophical  world,  which 
his  mathematical  discoveries,  to  an  ac- 
count of  which  we  now  proceed,  gave  to 
die  mathematiciajts  of  his  time.  His  at- 
tention was  early  directed  to  mathemati- 
cal researches;  and,  in  a  letter  to  the 
countess  of  Kiehnannse^e  (1716),  he  re- 
lates, that,  even  in  his  16th  year,  he  was 
occupied  in  considering  the  dilferences  of 
those  numbers  whose  succassion  forms 
a  regular  series.  He  thus  arrived  at  the 
law  of  constant  magnitudes,  whicli  is  al- 
ways found  exactly,  or  by  approximation, 
if  the  members  of  the  scries,  and  then 
their  first,  second,  &c.,  differences  are  sulv 
tracted  from  each  other ;  but,  when  he 
was  in  England,  vnshing  to  publish  his 
supposed  discovery,  he  found  himself  an- 
ticipated by  a  French  mathematician, 
Regnault.  A  second  similar  affaii^  in- 
duced him  to  study  Mercator^s  Logaritk' 
iryoUchnieOy  which  he  carried  with  him  to 
France,  where  he  surprised  Huygens  by 
communicating  to  him  his  discover^'  of 
an  infinite  series  for  tlie  surface  of  the 
circle,  similar  to  that  of  Mercator  for  the 
hyperbola.  This  was  made  known  by 
Oldenburg  to  Newton,  who  congratulated 
Leibnitz  on  his  discovery.  Animated  by 
this  result,  Leibnitz  resumed  his  researches 
into  the  difference  of  numbers,  and,  in 
this  way,  he  was  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  differential  calculus.  In  a  letter  ■ 
of  June  21,  1677,  he  communicated  this 
discovery  to  Oldenburg,  for  Newton's 
examination.  In  comparing  the*  whole 
course  of  reasoning  which  he  pursues 
in  his  calculations,  >vith  tlie  views  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  Newton's  method 
of  fluxions,  not  the  least  siinilai'ity  can  be 
discovered  between  the  two  methods; 
which  is  the  best  jiroof  tliat  each  of  these 
great  men,  in  reality,  attained  the  same 
result  for  himself,  entirely  independent  of 
the  other.  Leibnitz,  however,  received  no 
answer  from  Newton  to  this  remarkable 
letter,  and  things  remained  in  this  state 
till  1682,  when  the  Jlcta  Eruditonim  was 
commenced.  Leibnitz  was,  from  the  be- 
ginning, one  of  its  most  active  contributors, 
and,  in  the  October  number  of  1684,  he 
published  a  complete  account  of  his  dif- 
ierential  calculus,  exactly  as  he  had  com- 
municated it  to  Newton.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  tliat,  at  tliis  time,  no  one  question- 
ed the  claims  of  Leibnitz  to  the  discovery 
of  this  new  mode  of  calculation.  On  the 
contrary,  Newton  publicly  acknowledged 
the  merit  of  the  German,  and  made  the 
most  honorable  mention  of  him  in  his  Prin- 
VQX«  vn.  42 


cipia,  Leibnitz  continued,  with  untiring  ac- 
tivity, to  makeim])rovemcnts  in  his  method. 
The  differential  calculus,  togciJicr  with  its 
converse,  which  Leibnitz  called  summaio- 
ty,  but  to  which  John  Bernoulli  ^ve  the 
iiame  of  integral  calculus,  was  m  high 
esteem  on  the  continent,  and  had  been 
much  used  and  extended,  both  by  Ber- 
noulli and  the  rnarquis  de  I'Hopital,  when, 
in  1699,  22  years  after  the  letter  of  Leib- 
nitz to  Newton,  which  was  dated  June 
21, 1677,  and  15  years  after  the  publica- 
tion of  tlie  theory  in  tlie  manner  already 
mentioned,  in  the  October  (1684)  number 
of  the  Jlcia  Erudtiorum,  it  was  contended, 
for  the  first  time,  by  Fatio  de  Duillier,  tliat 
Newton  was  the  discoverer  of  this  mode 
of  reckoning.  This  article  was  written 
in  an  offensive  tone,  and  Leibnitz  answer- 
ed it  in  the  ^da  EntdUorum.  His  reply, 
for  a  time,  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  ;  but, 
five  years  afterwards  (1704),  Newton,  hav- 
ing published  his  Optics,  at  the  close  of 
which  he  appended  an  exposition  of  his 
method  of  fluxions,  which  lie  claimed  to 
have  invented  as  early  as  1666,  the  ^cia 
Eruditorum  gave  an  extract  from  this 
work  in  the  next  year,  and,  by  making  a 
comparison  between  the  method  of  fluxions 
and  the  system  of  differential  calculus,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  former,  awakened 
anew  the  dispute  between  the  parlies. 
Keill,  professor,  of  astronomy  at  Oxford, 
declaired,  in  tlie  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions for  1708,  not  onfy  that  Newton  tvas 
the  original  inventor  of  the  new  system, 
but  that  Leibnitz  had  formed  his  upon 
Nevvton's  merely  by  changiiig  the  ex- 
pressions and  the  signs.  Leibnitz,  there- 
fore, wrote  to  Hans  Sloane,  secretary  to 
the  royal  society,  to  request  the  society 
to  decide  between  him  and  Keill.  The 
society  immediately  nanied  a  committee, 
who  came  to  the  following  conclusion, 
that,  in  reality,  tlicre  was  no  difference 
between  the  differential  calculus  and 
fluxions,  and  that  the  question  did  not 
iiu-n  on  the  invention  of  tlie  one  or  tlie 
other,  but  on  priorit}^,  witli  respect  to 
which  tliere  was  strong  proof  that  New- 
ton had  possessed  tlie  system  15  years  be- 
fore the  publication  of  Leibnitz's  article  in 
the  Jicia  Eruditorum,  and  that,  therefore, 
Keill's  assertion  concerning  Leibnitz 
could  not  be  considered  as  a  calumny. 
Tliis  decision  of  the  society  only  render- 
ed the  schism  between  the  parties  wider ; 
and  Leibnitz  rendered  the  quarrel  irrccon- 
cikdik},  by«ending  a  letter  to  tlie  abbe  Conti, 
who  was  then  in  England,  and  acted  the 
part  of  a  mediator  between  the  parties. 
In  this  letter,  which  was  intended  to  be 
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shown  to  Newton,  among  other  offensive 
expressions,  he  gave  him  to  understand, 
that  it  was  impossible  that  lie  should  have 
invented  the  algorithm  of  infinitely  small 
magnitudes  before  himself.  Newton  re- 
plied through  Conti ;  an4  the  dispute  con- 
tinued till  die  death  of  Leibnitz.  Lewis 
Dutens,  secretary  of  legation  in  the  Eng- 
lish service,  published  the  most  complete 
and  accurate  edition  of  the  works  of 
Leibnitz — €ro.  Guil.  LeibnUii  Opera  onv- 
ma  (Geneva,  1768,  6  volumes,  4to.).  In 
Dutens's  edition,  however,  all  those  philo- 
sophical works  are  omitted  which  Raspe 
had  published  (Amsterdam,  1760,  4to.l 
under  the  title  (Euvres  pkUosophiquea  ae 
M,  Leibnitz,  Both  collections  should  be 
united.  Dutens  did  not  accomplish  his 
undertaking  without  great  difficulty,  and 
he  describ^  in  a  very  interesting  manner, 
the  obstacles  he  encountered  in  collecting 
writings  so  numerous  and  so  widely  scat- 
tered, and  his  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject witli  Voltaire,  in  his  Mimoirts  (Tun 
Fovagewr  qui  ae  repose  (volume  i.  p. 
248).  Eccard,  his  mtimate  friend,  and, 
after  his  death,  librarian  at  Hanover,  first 
wrote  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
who  had  surveyed  the  whole  field  of 
science  with  a  penetraung  eye.  We  have 
also  eulogies  on  him,  by  K&stner  (1769), 
by  Bailly  and  Fontenelle. 

Leicester;,  a  town  of  England,  the 
capital  of  Leicestershire,  on  the  Soare,  in 
the  centre  of  the  finest  wool  district  in 
the  kingdom.  The  chief  manufacture  is 
that  of  combing  and  spinning  wool,  and 
making  it  into  stockings ;  and,  in  this  busi- 
ness, it  is,  except  Nottingham,  (he  princi- 
pal town  in  the  kingdom.  It  sends  two 
members  to  parliament  The  number  of 
voters  is  about  2000.    Population,  30,125. 

Leicester,  Earl  of.  (See  Dudley^ 
RoberL) 

Lbiobton,  Robert,  a  pious  Scotch  prel- 
ate, was  bom  in  London,  in  1613,  and 
educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
He  was  subsequently  sent  to  France,  and, 
on  his  return,  obtained  Presbyterian  ordi- 
nation, and  was  settled  at  Newbottle,  near 
Edinburgh.  Disapproved  of  by  his  Pres- 
byterian brethren,  as  not  sufficiently  po- 
lemical in  his  discoursejs,  he  resigned  his 
living,  and  was  soon  after  chosen  princi- 
pal of  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  When 
Charles  II  resolved  to  reestablish  Episco- 
pacy in  Scotland,  doctor  Leighton  was 
induced  to  accept  a  bishopric,  but  chose 
the  humblest  of  the  wholc^  Dumblain, 
and  would  not  join  in  the  pompous  entry 
of  his  brethren  into  Edinburgh.  He  nev- 
ertheless became  archbishop  of  Glasgow, 


chiefly  impelled,  it  is  believed,  by  a  hope 
of  furthering  a  scheme  of  reconciliatioo 
between  the  Presbytcrianb  and  Episcopa- 
lians. Disappointe«l  in  this  hope,  as  also 
in  his  wishes  to  moderate  the  acrimonious 
feelings  of  both  parties,  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  requested  leave  to  resign  his  see ; 
but  his  resignation  was  not  accepted.  He 
never,  however,  returned  to  Scotland, 
and  died  in  London,  Feb.  1, 1684,  in  the 
71st  year  of  his  age.  Archbishop  Leigh- 
ton  was  celebrated  for  his  gentleness, 
moderation  and  disinterestedness ;  for,  al- 
though his  bishopric  produced  only  £200, 
and  his  archbishopnc  barely  £400  per 
annum,  he  founded  exhibidons  both  in 
the  colleges  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
As  a  preacher,  he  was  admired  beyond  all 
his  contemporaries,  and  his  works  have 
not  yet  lost  their  popularity,  a  complete 
edition  of  them  having  been  published  in 
1808  (6  vols.,  8vo.),  with  a  life  of  the  au- 
thor. 

Leipsic  (properly,  Leipzig),  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  city  in  Europe,  of  its  size  and 
population,  so  important  in  a  literary, 
commercial  and  historical  connexion,  as 
Leipsic.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
a  little  Sclavonian  villase  stood  in  the  an- 
gle formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Parde 
with  the  Pleisse.  It  received  its  name 
from  the  numerous  lindens  (Sclavonic, 
lip,  Upa)  in  the  neighborhood.  The  first 
mention  of  Leipsic,  as  a  fortified  city,  with 
walls  and  ditches,  is  in  the  twelfth  century, 
in  the  time  of  Otho  the  Rich,  who  estab- 
lished the  two  fairs  of  Easter  and  Michael- 
mas. The  bull  which  Alexander  V  issued, 
in  1409,  for  the  establishment  of  tiie  uni- 
versity, calls  it  **  the  populous  and  spacious 
Lipzk."  The  city  itself,  at  that  time,  was 
probably  of  the  same  extent  as  at  present, 
for  the  ditch  surrounding  it  existed  in 
1454.  But  during  the  peace  which  fol- 
lowed the  seven  years'  war,  the  fortifica- 
tions fell  into  deeply,  and  the  ditch  was 
converted  into  a  ^irden,  which,  instead 
of  ramparte,  encircled  the  whole  city. 
With  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
citizens,  the  city  received  new  embellish- 
ments. Leipsic  stands  in  a  large  plain, 
which  is  fertile,  and  enlivened  by  thriving 
villages.  According  to  Oberreit,  the  ob- 
servatory is  situated  in  lat.  51°  W  ly  N., 
Ion.  12°  21'  45^'  E.  Population,  41,000. 
The  plains  of  Leipsic  are  watered  by  four 
rivers — ^the  Pleisse,  the  Elstcr,  the  Paxxle, 
and  the  Luppe.  The  city  has  four  gates, 
and  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  contain- 
ing seven  squares,  six  principal  streets,  and 
twelve  small  streets.  The  principal  pub 
lie  buildings,  some  of  which  are  &ne  ^ed 
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mens  of  architecture,  are,  the  town-house, 
built  in  1599,  the  exchange,  the  churches 
of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Nicholas,  the  Sl 
Thomas  school,  the  Auerbach  court, 
the  Pleissenburg  with  the  observatory,  the 
cloth  hall,  &c.  Among  the  inhabitants 
are  many  descendants  of  t|ie  fugitive 
Huguenots,  Italians,  ^d  some  Jews,  en- 
joying protection.  The  commerce  of 
Leipsic,  which  draws  foreigners  from  al- 
most all  nations  to  the  great  fairs,  has  not, 
indeed,  the  extent  which  it  had  25  years 
since,  but  it  employs,  nevertheless,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants. Between  8000  and  9000  pur- 
chasers assemble  at  the  great  fairs.  The 
principal  articles  are  horses  (400  to  500 
select  animals  is  the  average  number  of- 
fered for  sale),  peltry,  cotton  stuffs  and 
cotton,  wool,  colonial  products,  English 
and  French  goods,  and  the  productions  of 
the  Erzgebirge,  books  and  works  of  art. 
There  are,  in  the  city,  about  300  recall 
dealers,  and  200  wholesale  merchants. 
Traders  often  come  hither  from  distant 
countries — Greeks,  Russians,  and  even 
Persians.  The  book-trade  of  Leipsic  is 
unique.  Every  German  publisher  has  an 
agent  thore,  who  receives  and  disposes  of 
bis  publications.  The  agents  send  pack- 
ages of  books,  twice  a  week,  to  all  parts 
or  Germany.  Twice  a  year,  a  book-fair 
is  held  at  Leipsic,  which  is  attended  by 
booksellers  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Some  French,  Russian  and  English  book- 
sellers are  also  present.  The  Leipsic 
annual  catalogue  of  books  shows  the  im- 
mense number  that  are  written  in  Ger- 
many. Manufactures,  in  general,  have 
been  pursued  with  little  success  in  Leip- 
sic; but  the  manufacture  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver thread,  of  tobacco,  of  playing-cards, 
oil-cloth,  besides  printing  and  type-found- 
ing, have  profitably  employed,  for  years, 
a  Targe  number  of  workmen.  The  uni- 
versity library,  of  about  60,000  volumes, 
with  1600  manuscripts,  is  principdly 
rich  in  the  philological  and  medical  de- 
partments, as  well  as  in  ancient  theology. 
It  was  fonned  from  the  libraries  of  die 
suppressed  monasteries.  The  public  li- 
brary, founded  in  1605,  contains  valuable 
treasures  of  history  and  jurisprudence. 
The  collections  of  paintings  of  Speck, 
Keil,  and  other  private  individuals,  are 
uncommonly  extensive  and  easily  acces- 
sible to  amateurs.  To  the  young  'musi- 
cian, Leipsic  affords  great  opportunities 
of  improvement  The  principal  produc- 
tions of  modem  instrumental  music  are 
here  heard  in  great  perfection.  For  cen- 
turies have  the  two  leai'ned  schools  of  St 


Thomas  and  St  Nicholas  been  celebrated. 
Gesner,  Emcsd,  Fischer,  Reiske,  were 
educated  here.  The  university  was 
founded  in  1409,  by  a  great  number  of  the 
students  from  Prague,  with  their  teachers, 
on  which  occasion  the  elector  Frederic 
the  Quarrelsome,  and  his  brother  William, 
took,  as  the  models  of  the  new  institution, 
the  universities  of  Prague  and  Paris. 
Many  of  the  most  famous  scholars  of 
Germany  have  taught  in  this  institution, 
which  now  numbers  1300  students  and 
upwards  of  70  professors.  Botanical  gar- 
dens, hospitals,  and  other  necessary  estab- 
lishments, are  connected  witli  the  univer- 
fflty.    , 

Leifsic,  Battles  or.  Twice  have 
the  destinies  of  Germany  been  decided  by 
arms  on  the  plainsof  Leipsic— Sept7,1631, 
and  Oct  18,  1813;  and  the  batde  of 
Nov.  2, 1642,  >vas  by  no  means  unimpor- 
tant in  its  consequences.  In  the  battle  of 
Sept  7, 1631,  the  military  talents  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  and  the  superior  tactics 
of  the  Swedes,  prevailed  over  the  Catholic 
German  generals,  Tilly  and  Pappenheim, 
and  Tilly  was  shown  not  to  be  invincible. 
Of  his  army  of  35,000  to  40,000  men,  8000 
fell,  3000  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
victoiy  was  decisive,  ana  Protestant  prin- 
ciples triumphed  in  North  Germany.  In 
tills  biitilo,  the  Swedes  made  good  use  of 
their  leather  cannons.  Eleven  yeara  afler, 
in  1642,  Torstenson  defeated,  at  the  same 
place,  the  imperial  Saxon  troops,  under 
the  arch-duke  Leopold  William  and  Picco- 
lomini.  But  the  battle  of  1813  was  most 
remarkable  for  its  extent  and  duration,  the 
magnitude  of  the  contending  armies,  and 
the  importance  of  its  consequences.  For 
the  campaign  of  1813,  the  allied  powers 
had  formed  the  plan  of  operating  on  the 
flanks  of  Napoleon,  and  uniting  in  his 
rear.  With  this  view,  the  movements  of 
the  Silesian  army,  under  Blucher,  and 
of  the  nortliem  army,  under  the  crown- 
prince  Charles  John  of  Sweden  (Bema- 
dotte),  were  du-ected  to  the  Lower  Elbe, 
and  the  movements  of  the  main  army, 
under  Schwartzenburg,  to  the  Upper 
Elbe.  Circumstances  finaUy  determined 
the  country  around  Leipsic,  as  the  place 
where  the  junction  should  be  formed,  and 
Napoleon  cut  off  from  the  Saal.  In  all 
probability,  Napoleon  was  well  avmre  of 
this  project,  bui  expected  to  frustrate  it 
A  rapid  march  between  the  Mulda  and 
Elbe,  a  quick  passage  over  the  latter 
river  at  Dessau,  ostensibly  with  the  view 
of  advancing  upon  Berlin,  were  to  deceive 
and  retard  the  northern  array,  and  give 
Napoleon  time  to  turn  agiunst  Schwartz- 
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enbur^,  and  drive  him  to  the  mountains 
of  Saxony.  If  he  was  conquered,  Bl  iicher 
and  John  were  to  be  defeated  and  de- 
stroyed- In  confonniiy  with  the  f)lan  of 
the  allies,  the  great  Bohemian  army,  of 
120,000  men,  marched,  on  tlie  12th  Octo- 
ber, in  three  columns,  against  Leiiisic, 
over  the  Erzgebirge.  Napoleon,  mean- 
while, assembled  his  troops  in  and  around 
Leipsic.  October  15,  he  mustered  his 
army,  and  gave  the  genenila  then*  ordcra. 
His  whole  force  amounted  to  80,000  or 
90,000  men,  the  corps  of  Ney  and  Regnier 
being  still  on  the  road,  or  employed,  under 
Mannont,  to  cover  the  country  to  the 
northward.  In  case  of  an  unfortunate 
issue,  the  corps  of  Bertrand  was  to  secure 
the  pass  of  Lindenau.  Prince  Schwartz-; 
enburg  commanded  the  allied  forces, 
although  the  three  monarchs  of  Austria, 
Prussia  and  Russia  were  present  His  pur- 
pose was  an  attack,  with  three  columns, 
on  the  position  of  t^ie  French.  About 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  16th, 
the  allied  Ux)ops  put  themselves  in  motion, 
carried  the  French  outposts,  at  the  villages 
of  Markleburg,  Wachau,  and  Liebert- 
wolkwitz,  and  evidently  pressed  on  the 
enemy's  position.  The  corps  of  Victor 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  Liebertwolk- 
witz  to  ffeneral  Klenau.  About  nine 
o'clock,  the  battle  had  become  general, 
and  the  thunder  of  innumerable  pieces 
of  artillery  was  scarcely  ever  heard  so 
powerful  and  so  uninterrupted  by  the 
oldest  soldiers.  Both  parties  displayed 
the  most  brilliant  courage.  The  move- 
ment of  the  left  wing  of  the  allies  suffered 
considerably  from  the  firmness  of  the 
Poles,  who  resisted  every  attempt  to  cross 
the  Pleisse,  and,  &vored  by  the  ground, 
kept  up  an  effective  fire.  Napoleon  or- 
dered, in  person,  the  battle  on  the  heights 
of  Liebertwolkwitz.  Macdonald  carried 
the  Swedish  campy  as  it  was  called,  by 
storm,  and  thus  secured  to  the  left  wing 
of  the  French  an  essential  advantage; 
but  Wachau  was  the  scene  of  the  most 
obstinate  conflict.  From  tliis  place  Na- 
poleon attacked,  repeatedly,  the  centre  of 
the  allies.  The  corps  of  Ney,  which 
arrived  at  this  juncture  from  Delitsch, 
might  have  decided  the  day,  but  Bliicher's 
army  also  came  in  sighL  It  had  pressed 
forward,  from  Halle  to  Skeuditz,  on  the 
16th  October,  attacked  the  duke  of  Ra- 
gusa  at  Wahren,  Liiidenthal  and  Breiten- 
reld,  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Mockcrn, 
after  a  severe  resistance,  and  now  threat- 
ened Leipsic  from  this  quarter.  Ney  had, 
consequently,  to  be  des()atched  against 
it,  and  the   decisive   moment  was  lost: 


tlic  emperor  Alexander  even  recovered  a 
lost  buttery,  by  the  attack  of  his  regiment 
of  Cossack  guards;  the  Russian  grena- 
diers restored  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  Pleisse  and  Wachau ;  and,  not- 
withstanding Napoleon  caused  the  bclla 
of  Leipsic  to  be  rung  in  honor  of  his  vic- 
tory, he  had  acquii;ed  no  advantage  by  it, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of 
gxx)und,  so  that  the  two  parties  were  very 
nearly  in  the  same  position,  in  the  evening, 
as  before  the  battle.  But  the  arrival  of 
tlje  nortliem  army,  which  Napoleon  bad 
not  in  the  least  expected,  but  of  which  he 
was  aware  before  the  allies,  made  him  de- 
sirous to  retreat  On  the  17th  October, 
the  arms  of  the  contending  forces  wen» 
permitted  to  repose,  by  a  tacit  agreement ; 
the  allies  waited  for  the  arrival  of  their 
third  main  body,  under  Bennigsen,  from 
Dresden,  by  way  of  Grimma,  and  Napo- 
leon was  meditating  an  honorable  retreat, . 
for  which  puipose  he  attempted  to  open 
negotiations  witii  the  allies,  by  means  of 
the  captive  Austrian  count  MeerveWi. 
^  He  is  said  to  have  proposed  an  armistice, 
demanded  permission  to  cross  the  Saal 
T  without  opposition,  proffered  the  cesaon 
9  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Oder  and  Vistula, 
'  and.  manifested  an  inclination  for  {teace. 
^  From  these  measures,  the  allies  asceriuined 
his  weakness,  and  refused  to  listen  to  the 
pro]K>sals,  particulnrly  as  they  were  now 
informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  northern 
army,  before  which  Ney  and  the  duke  of 
*  Ragusa  retreated,  over  the  Parde,  to  Schon- 
feld.  Napoleon  was  thus  reduced,  on  the 
18th,  to  the  necessity  of  sustaining  a  de- 
fensive battle,  and  wos  compelled  to  re- 
treat He  took  a  position  more  in  the 
rear,  between  the  Pleisse  and  Parde,  pro- 
tected by  several  villages.  The  northcm 
suburbs  of  Leipsic  were  defended  by  a 
battery,  and  by  Dombrowski  and  the  duke 
of  Piidua  (Arrighi).  Bertrand  still  kept 
the  pass  of  Lindenau  open,  by  which  all 
the  unnecessary  wagons  were  -quickly 
conveyed  to  L&tzen.  Napoleon  himself 
took  his  station  in  the  midst  of  his  guard, 
at  Probstheida,  that  he  might  send  aid  to 
every  w«ak  point,  and  be  able  to  superin- 
tend the  whole.  According  to  their  plan 
of  the  16th,  the  allies  aimed  at  a  junction 
with  Bennigsen  and  the  northern  army. 
They  soon  found  themselves  on  a  more 
favorable  ground,  which  gave  complete 
efficiency  to  their  cannon  and  musketry. 
They  gained  various  successes,  and  df- 
fected  a  union  with  Bennigsen.  Not- 
withstanding his  ill  fortune.  Napoleon  was 
able  to  fill  the  chasms  and  repair  his  dis- 
advantages ;  his  line  was  nowhere  broken, 
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nor  was  be  ever  assailed  in  the  rear ;  the 
force  of  the  allies  was  gradually  exhausted, 
and  a  fiiir  retreat  seemed  poft^ible  for  the 
French ;  but  it  was  difficult,  on  account 
of  the  want  of  a  free  passage  for  the  col- 
umns, because  all  the  ways  leading  to  the 
western  suburb  of  Leipsic,  and  beyond,  to 
the  narrow  pass  of  Lindenau,  were  coy-* 
ered  with  flying  baggage  wagons,  and 
troops  in  great  confusion,  and  no  bridges 
over  the  Pleisse  had  been  prepared  for 
8uch  an  event,  and  no  precautions  had 
been  taken.  It  was  but  a  short  time 
before,  that  Leipsic  itself  had  been 
slightly  fortified,  and  the  ^rden  walls  of 
the  suburb,  and  similar  objects,  had  been 
transformed  into  means  of  defence. 
Poniatowsky  and  Macdonald  were  now 
appointed  to  cover  the  retreat,  which  took 
place  at  daybreak,  19th  October.  Hardly 
had  the  alUes  observed  that  the  position 
of  the  French  was  abandoned,  when  they 
made  preparations  to  assail  Leipsic  on  all 
sides,  and,  after  a  severe  struggle,  obtained 
possession  of  two  gates.  To  give  a  fiiith- 
ful  picture  of  the  cruel  confusion  of  this 
retreat,  through  the  city  and  environs, 
would  be  impossible.  Every  moment  in- 
creased the  disorder  of  the  flying  army, 
and,  tlie  only  bridge  over  the  Elster  having 
been  blown  up  too  soon,  tlic  flight  was 
changed  into  wild  desperation.  But  a 
short  time  before,  had  Napoleon  himself^ 
after  taking  leave  of  the  king  of  Saxony 
and  his  faiu'ly,  reached  that  important 
bridge,  not  without  difficulty,  and  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route :  15,000  or  20,000  men,  in 
close  array,  more  than  200  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
baggage,  were  left,  and  increased  the 
trocmies  of  the  victors.  Poniatowsky 's 
ana  Macdonald's  bands  attempted  to 
escape  over  the  narrow  bridge  of  the 
Pleisse,  and  then,  hemmed  in  again  by 
the  Elster,  to  construct  a  foot-bridge  in 
the  gardens  of  Reichenbach  ;  but  it  was 
not  sufficient  for  the  mass  which  crowded 
over  it.  The  greater  part  perished  in  the 
waters  of  the  Pleisse  or  the  Elster,  in 
.which  Poniatowsky  found  a  noble  death. 
The  rest  fell  by  the  hands  of  their  pur- 
suers. Macdonald  escaped.  By  degrees 
the  resistance  slackened ;  the  Baden  troops 
were  unable  to  hold  the  interior  of  the 
city,  and  the  allied  monarchs  entered  at 
the  liead  of  their  soldieis.  The  loss  of  the 
French  in  prisoners,  killed,  and  wounded, 
has  been  rated  at  60,000  men.  Among 
them,  3000  officers,  300  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  bag^e,  &c., 
feU  into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  The  bat- 
tle of  Leipsic  is  said  to  have  cost  the 
42* 


victors  45,000  men  (viz.  8000  Austrians, 
21,740  Russians,  14,950  Prussians,  and 
300  Swedes).  With  Napoleon's  defeat  at 
Leipsic  was  connected  a  series  of  conse- 
quences of  immense  historical  importance. 
(See  the  articles  Saxony^  and  Russian- 
Crertnan  friar,) 

LsrsEwiTZ,  John  Anthony ;  a  German 
vniter,  whose  tragedy  Julius  of  Tarentuni 
(1776)  is  esteemed  by  the  Germans  one 
of  their  best  productions,  and  is  still  per- 
formed. Leisewitz  was  bom  1752,  at 
Hanover,  and,  at  the  university,  was  a 
iriend  of  Voas,  Holty,  Bfircer.  He  died 
in  1806,  at  Brunswick.  He  burnt  the 
manuscript  of  his  history  of  the  thirty 
years*  war.  His  works  appeared  at  Vienna, 
in  1816. 

LsiSTEifWBiN.  (See  lYanconian  Wvrus,) 
Leith  ;  a  town  of  Scodand,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Edinburgh,  formeriy  called  hwer- 
kithy  and  the  seaport  of  Edinburgh.  It  is 
divided  into  two  districts,  called  South 
and  Mrlh  LeUh,  communicating  by  two 
draw-bridges  across  the  harbor.  The 
town  is  mostly  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  and,  vrith  the  exception  of  the 
modem  and  improved  streets,  is  irregular- 
ly built,  with  narrow  streets  and  lanes,  and 
the  houses  mostly  old-fashioned  and  in- 
convenient In  1800,  a  magnificent  suite 
of  wet  docks  was  planned,  and  two  of 
these  beautiful  basins  are  now  opened  for 
8hi}>ping.  These  docks,  comprehending 
nearly  eight  acres,  together  with  three 
graving  docks,  have  cost  about  £250,000. 
Fortifications  were  erected  by  Oliver 
Cromwell  in  North  Leith,  called  the  ciiadd, 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  tlie  harbor, 
which  were  afterwards  demolished.  Inhere 
is  a  martello  tower  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  pier.  Leith  carries  on  an 
extensive  trade  with  the  Baltic,  and  other 
countries  of  Europe,  such  as  Holland, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Mediter- 
I'anean;  also  with  the  West  Indies  and 
America ;  besides  a  great  coasting  trade  to 
the  different  parts  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. A  trade  has  also  commenced  with 
New  South  Wales,  with  which  distant  col- 
ony a  regular  intercourse  is  maintained. 
The  Greenland  fishery  is  also  prosecuted 
witli  great  activity.  It  has  extensive  rope- 
works,  and  various  other  manufactories. 
Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  considera- 
ble extent ;  and  there  is  an  extensive  dis- 
tillery in  the  neighborhood.  The  town 
of  Leith  is  rapidly  extending  itst^If.  Pop- 
ulation, 26,000  ;  two  miles  north-east  Edin- 
burgh. The  two  towns  are  now,  howev- 
er, nearly  joined,  by  a  confused  range  of 
buildings. 
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Lekain,  Henry  Louis ;  tragic  actor,  bom 
at  Paris,  in  1728.  It  was  the  intention  of 
his  father,  a  goldsmith,  to  bring  him  up  in 
the  same  avocation,  in  which  the  boy 
made  such  progress,  that  his  work  was  in 
request  even  in  his  16th  year.  He  enjoy- 
ed, at  the  same  time,  the  benefit  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  coU^ge  de  Mazarin,  where  the 
scholars  performed  a  dramatic  piece  at  the 
close  of  the  academic  year.  The  means 
of  Lekain  were  inadequate  to  the  expense 
required  of  the  performers,  and  he  there- 
fore undertook  the  office  of  prompter. 
He  rarely  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  the 
book,  so  deeply  were  the  plays  impressed 
on  his  memory,  as  soon  as  he  had  heard 
them  a  few  times.  His  greatest  recrea- 
tion consisted  in  attending  the  French 
theatre  on  Sundays.  Social  amusement 
having  acquired  new  life  in  Paris,  after 
the  peace  of  1748,  several  private  theatres 
were  formed,  and  Lekain  joined  with  a 
number  of  young  persons  in  establishing 
one,  which  soon  surpassed  all  the  others. 
Lekain  was  distinguished  for  his  acting, 
and  Amaud^Baculard's  comedy  Le  Mau- 
vcds  Riche  was  first  performed  by  this 
company.  Voltaire,  Amaud's  patron,  was 
present  at  the  representation,  and  invited 
Lekain,  who  played  the  part  of  the  lover, 
to  his  house.  The  young. actor  was  em- 
bairassed  before  this  celebrated  man,  who 
encouraged  him  with  the  words,  "  Heaven 
be  thanked,  I  have  at  last  found  ^  pei*son 
who  has  moved  and  touched  me,  even 
when  reciting  bad  verses."  Voltaire  ad- 
vised him,  however,  not  to  become  an 
actor,  and,  in  order  to  induce  him  not  to 
abandon  the  trade  of  his  father,  offered  to 
advance  him   10,000  francs,  in  order  to 

?lace  him  in  a  more  convenient  situation, 
•ekain  hesitated,  but  his  propensity  for 
the  stage  predominated.  When  Voltaire 
perceived  that  the  resolution  of  the  young 
man  was  invincible,  he  offered  to  spare 
him,  at  least,  the  expense  of  apprentice- 
ship, and  to  build  him  a  theatre  in  his  own 
house,  where  Lekain  could  play  with  his 
youn^  friends.  Lekain  now  lived  with 
Voltan-e,  whose  two  nieces  played  wtli 
him,  and  the  poet  himself  sometimes  un- 
dertook a  part.  The  most  distinguished 
men  aspired  to  the  honor  of  attending 
these  performances.  The  part  of  Cicero, 
in  the  Rome  Preserved,  was  here  seen 
represented  by  Voltaire,  with  an  enei-g>^ 
and  truth,  of  which  tradition  still  preserves 
the  memory,  and,  inspired  by  such  a  mod- 
el, Lekain  shone  in  the  character  of  Titus. 
During  the  six  months  which  be  spent  in 
the  society  of  Voliaue,  his  dramatic  skill 
was  ^-astly  improved,  and,  in  his  Mhioircs  ; 


de  H.  Lekam,  published  by  hJsjsoD  (Paris, 
1801 ;  new  edition,  PrScidis  de  R^/leximts 
9ur  cei  AdtUT  d  no-  PArt  (hiatraly  par  Tai- 
via,  Paris,  1825),  he  says  that,  at  tnat  time^ 
he  studied  most  profoundly  the  principles 
of  his  art.  Before  departing  for  Berlin,  in 
1750,  Voltaire  obtained  ror  his  proUge 
permission  to  appear  on  the  HUdtrt  Fran- 
ffdae.  One  of  liis  most  splendid  parts 
was  Mahomet,  in  Voltaire's  play  of  the 
same  name.  Voltaire  called  him  the  only 
truly  tragic  actor.  His  last  performance, 
in  the  character  of  Vendome,  in  Voltaire's 
Adeiaidt,  was  admired  above  all,  and  the 
exertions  which  he  made,  on  this  occasion, 
were  the  prime  cause  of  his  speedy  death, 
in  1778.  An  inflammatory  fever  brought 
him  to  the  grave  in  a  few  days.  On  the 
day  of  his  death,  Voltaire  returned  to 
Paris,  aiier  an  absence  of  30  years,  and 
the  first  news  which  he  learned  was  the 
distressing  information  of  the  death  of  his 
proUgL 

Leland,  John;  an  English  andquaiy, 
bom  in  London,  about  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  He  was  educated  at 
St.  Paul's  school,  and  Christ's  college, 
Cambridge,  whence  he  removed  to  Ox- 
ford, and  then  to  Paris,  for  furllier  im- 
grovement.  Retuming  home,  he  took 
oly  orders.  Henry  VIII  made  him  his 
chaplain  and  librarian,  and  gave  him  the 
title  of  royal  antiquar>'.  In  1533,  he  was 
empowered,  by  a  commission  under  the 
great  seal,  to  search  for  objects  of  antiquit}- 
in  the  archives  and  libraries  of  all  cathe- 
dmls,  abbeys,  priories,  &c. ;  in  conse- 
quenc>e  of  which,  he  spent  six  years  in 
truveliing  over  the  kingdom,  visiting  the 
remains  of  ancient  buildings  and  monu- 
ments, and  collecting  materials  for  the 
illustration  of  the  history  and  archaeology 
of  England  and  Wales.  He  retired  to  his 
house  in  London,  to  arrange  and  method- 
ize the  stores  of  intelligence  which  he  had 
collected,  but,  after  about  two  years,  died 
iusaue,  in  1552,  witliout  having  completed 
his  undertaking.  The  great  bulk  of  his 
collections,  after  passing  through  various 
hands,  was  placed  in  the  Bodleian  libcary, 
in  an  indisested  state.  Heame  printed  a 
consideralMe  part,  forming  the  Itinerar>' 
of  John  Leiaud  ^9  volun\es,  8va),  and 
Lelandi  AnUgyarh  de  Relma  BrUannicis 
Commeniaria^  volumes,  8vo.). 

Lely,  sir  Peter,  a  celebrated  painter, 
was  bom  at  Soest,  in  Westphalia,  in  1617. 
His  father,  a  native  of  Holland,  whose 
family  name  was  Van  der  Vaes,  wna  a 
captaui  in  the  garrison  of  that  town,  but, 
having  acquired  the  nick-uame  of  captain 
Le  Lys,  or  Lely,  his  son  retained  it  as  a 
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proper  namfe.  He  was  first  instructed  by 
reter  Grebber,  at  Haerlem,  and,  attracted 
by  tbe  encoaragement  afforded  to  the  ana 
by  Charles  I,  he  went  to  England,  in  1641, 
and  commenced  portrait-painter.  He  fin- 
ished portraits  both  of  that  monarch  and 
of  Cromwell ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  res- 
toration, that  he  rose  to  the  height  of  his 
fame  and  prosperiQr.  He  fell  in  with  the 
voluptuous  taste  of  the  new  court,  in  his 
representation  of  the  beauties  who  adorned 
it,  and,  by  the  delicacy  and  erace  of  his 

Sincil,  became  the  fiivorite  ladies'  painter, 
e  has  transmitted  the  features  of  most 
of  the  beauties  of  the  court  of  Charies  II, 
and  is  particularly  admired  for  the  grace 
of  the  heads  and  the  eleeance  of  the  dra- 
peries. He  was  in  mat  tevor  with  Charles 
II,  who  knighted  him.  He  died  in  1680. 
The  **•  beauties"  at  Windsor,  by  him,  are 
much  admired.  He  likewise  excelled  iu 
crayon  painting.  His  historical  pictures 
are  few.  At  Windsor,  there  is  a  Magda- 
len and  a  sleeping  Venus.  The  duke  of 
Devonshire  has  his  Jupiter  and  Europa ; 
lord  Pomfiiet,  his  Cimon  and  Iphigenia. 
(See  Walpole's  Awcdciiea  ofPamting.) 

Lebian,  or  Lac  Leman  ;  the  name  of 
the  former  French  department,  compre- 
hending the  republic  or  Geneva  fi*om  Le- 
manus,  the  ancient  name  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva. 

Lemberg,  or  Leopolis  (in  Polish, 
LiDow) ;  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Gahcia, 
with  47,500  inhabitants,  of  whom  18,249 
are  Jews ;  next  to  Brody,  the  most  impor- 
tant commercial  place  in  the  cirole  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Austrian 
provincial  government.  Lon.  24°  2^  53f' 
E. ;  laL  ^  51'  42"  N.  Lemberg  is  the 
see  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  Gredc  Cath- 
olic, and  an  Armenian  archbishop,  and  is 
the  seat  of  the  Lutheran  superintendent, 
and  of  the  chief  rabbi.  There  were  for- 
merly 33  convents  at  Lemberg,  of  which 
10  only  now  exist  It  has,  also,  a 
university,  which  was  transferred  to  Cra- 
cow, but,  in  1817,  was  reestablished  (26 
professors  and  220  students).  There  are 
several  high  schools,  two  theological  sem- 
inaries, £c.  -The  OssolinfiALy  library  is 
public.  Lemberg  is  68  leagues  east  of 
Cracow,  is  fortified,  and  carries  on  consid- 
erable trade. 

Lebiercier,  N^pomuc^ne  Louis,  mem- 
ber of  the  French  academy,  poet,  and,  per- 
haps, the  most  talented  dramatic  writer  of 
our  tinoie  in  France,  bom  at  Paris,  in  1770, 
wrote  a  tragedy,  ^e^e^^fcr,  in  his  16th  year, 
which,  however,  survived  but  a  single 
representation.  Others  soon  followed, 
some  of  which  obtained  permanent  success; 


e.  g.  his  Agamemnon,  his  Pinto,  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  La  JourrUe  des  DupeSy  &c. 
Besides  these  plays,  his  C(mrs  de  LiUra- 
ture,  and  his  philosophical  satirical  poem 
La  Panhypocrinadej  have  excited  much 
attention.  A  character  like  his,  the  object 
of  whose  exertions  was  to  produce  a  warm 
opposition  to  abuses,  must  necessarily  have 
encountered  much  hostility ;  but  he  was 
most  persecuted  by  the  censorship,  as  a 
dramatic  poet.  Lemercier  finally  gave 
vent  to  his  displeasure  in  a  very  popular 
satirical  prelude  to  his  comedy  Le  Corrvp- 
(eur,  which,  under  the  title  of  Dame  Cm- 
««re,  ou  la  Corruptrict.  (Paris,  1823), 
scourges,  with  the  keenest  irony,  the 
meanness  and  odiousness  of  this  institu- 
tion for  fettering  the  mind.  Lemercier 
has  produced  about  30  tragedies,  come- 
dies, and  other  dramatic  productions  for 
the  stage,  exclusive  of  his  other  works,  in 
verse  and  prose.  His  last  historical  dra- 
ma, in  five  acts,  Richard  III  el  Jeanne  Shore 
(Paris,  1824),  firom  Shakspearennd  Rowe, 
is  planned  with  much  genius,  but  does  not 
meet  with  the  applause,  in  Paris,  that  is 
bestowed  bn  the  Jane  Shore  of  the  young 
poet  Liadi^res.  Lemercier's  poetiy  does 
not  please  tastes  formed  on  the  rules  of 
Aristode  and  Boileau.  He  has  frequently 
disregarded  the  French  system  of  the 
unities,  particularly  in  his  Columbus. 
He  does  not  polish  his  veraes  with  suffi- 
cient industry,  and  is,  therefore,  by  no 
means  a  universal  favorite  with  his  coun- 
tr}'men ;  and  only  one  of  his  tragedies  has 
been  preserved  on  the  French  theatres — 
his  Agamemnon.  His  comedies  are  al- 
ivays  unsuccessful.  In  1825,  he  published 
two  volumes  of  Chants  Mroiques  et  popv^ 
Udres  di8  Soldats  d  Mcdelots  Orecsy  traauils 
en  Vers  Frangais,  His  tragecly  Les  Mar- 
tyrs de  Sotdi,  ou  VEpire  modtme,  in  fiye 
acts  (Paris,  1825),  has  never  been  per- 
formed. 

Lemierre,  Antoine  Marin ;  a  French 
dramatist,  bom  in  1733,  at  Paris.  He  re- 
ceived a  good  education,  but,  being  de- 
prived of  his  parents  while  young,  he  be- 
came assistant  sacristan  to  the  chureh  of 
St.  Paul.  At  his  leisure,  he  composed 
sermons  for  sale  in  manuscript — a  cuxjum- 
stance  which  made  hun  known  to  the 
abb^  D'Olivet,  who  employed  him  to  cor- 
rect the  proofs  of  his  edition  of  Cicero. 
He  was  then  made  an  under  master  of 
rhetoric  at  die  coUege  of  Harcourt,  in 
wliich  situation  he  wrote  a  tragedy,  re- 
jected at  the  theatre.  He  afterwards 
gained  six  poetical  prizes,  offered  by  pro- 
vincial academies.  His  tragedy  of  Hif- 
permneslra  was   acted    with    success  in 
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17«58.  He  subsequently  obtained  a  place 
in  the  office  of  a  fanner-general,  who, 
perceiving  that  be  was  better  qualifiod  to 
make  plays  than  to  keep  iinanciul  ac- 
counts, generously  bestowed  on  hira  a  pen- 
sion, that  he  might  be  enabled  to  devote 
himself  to  literature.  In  1781,  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  French  academy ; 
and  he  died  in  1792.  He  produced  sev- 
eral tragedies,  among  which  the  best  and 
most  successful  were  his  Widow  of  Mahi- 
bar,  and  William  Tell :  he  also  published 
hu  Pastes,  ou  ks  Usages  de  V^rUe,  a 
poem  in  16  cantos ;  and  a  collection,  enti- 
tled PUcesJiiffUwes  (1782, 8vo.). 

Lemma,  in  mathematics,  denotes  a  pre- 
liminary proposition,  laid  down  in  order  to 
clear  the  way  for  some  following  demon- 
stradon,  and  prefixed  either  to  meorems, 
in  order  to  render  their  demonstration  less 
perplexed  and  intricate,  or  to  problems, 
to  make  their  solution  more  easy  and 
short. 

Lemming  {g^jrychus,  Illig.).  These 
quadrupeds,  ^ich  are  of  the  rat  kind,  are 
disdnffuished  by  the  conformation  of  the 
fore  feet,  and  the  shortness  df  the  tail. 
The  fore  feet  arc  adapted  for  burrowing. 
The  tail  is  shorter  than  the  body.  Among 
the  species,  the  most  interesting  are  the 
lemming  rat  ( G.  lemmus)  and  the  Hudson's 
bay  lemming  ( G,  Hudsomus),  The  former 
of  these  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, is  about  the  size  of  the  common  rat, 
of  tawny  color  variegated  with  black,  the 
sides  of  the  head  and  the  imder  parts  beins 
white.  The  legs  and  tail  are  grayish,  and 
the  under  parts  of  the  body  of  a  dull 
white.  The  head  is  large,  short,  and  thick ; 
the  eyes  small ;  the  limbs  stout.  They 
feed  entirely  on  vegetables.  They  form 
shallow  burrows,  in  summer  time,  under 
tlie  ground,  and,  in  winter,  make  long  pas- 
sages under  the  snow  in  search  of  food. 
The  most  extraordinary  characteristic  of 
these  animals  is  their  migrations,  which 
they  undertake  at  irregular  epochs,  seem- 
ing to  be  guided  by  the  severity  of  tlie  ap- 
proaching winter.  In  these  emigrations, 
they  assemble  in  incredible  numl^rs,  and 
always  march  in  a  straight  line,  nothing 
seeming  to  turn  them  aside.  If  they  are 
disturbed  whilst  swimming  over  a  lake  or 
river,  they  will  not  recede,  but  swim  on, 
and  soon  reassume  tlieir  former  order. 
They  chiefly  move  at  night,  or  early  in  the 
momuig,  and  make  such  a  destrucdon 
among  the  herbage,  that  the  surface  of 
the  ground  over  which  they  have  passed 
appears  denuded.  Exposecl  as  they  are 
to  eveiy  attack,  and  destroyed  in  attempt- 
ing to  cross  rivers  and  lakes,  the  diminu- 


tion of  their  numbers  is  very  great,  so 
that  few  return  to  their  nadve  haunts. 
They  never  enter  dwellings,  but  keep  in 
the  open  air.  When  enraged,  they  raise 
themselves  on  their  hind  feet,  and  utter  a 
barking  sound.  Sometimes  they  divide 
into  two  parties,  and  attack  each  otiier. 
They  breed  several  times  in  die  year,  pro- 
ducing ^VG  or  six  at  a  birth.  Their  num- 
bers are  so  great  in  particular  years,  that 
the  common  people,  in  Norway,  believe 
that  they  descend  from  the  clouds.  From 
the  devastations  which  they  commit,  they 
are  often  exorcised  by  the  Roman  Catfaoltr 
clergy.*  Their  flesh  is  not  used  as  food, 
nor  the  skins  for  the  fur.  The  HudsorCs 
hay  lemming  is  of  an  ash  color,  with  a 
tinge  of  tawny  on  the  back,  having  a 
dusky  stripe  along  its  middle,  and  a  pale 
line  on  each  side.  The  hair  is  very  nne, 
soft  and  long.  It  is  not  certain  that  these 
animals  migrate  like  the  foregoing  species, 
though,  from  the  observations  of  captain 
Lyon,  this  appears  pix>ba])le.  He  says  that 
he  observed  long  ridges  of  mouse  dimg, 
several  inches  deep,  extending  for  above 
two  miles.  This  was  in  a  situation  in 
which  none  of  these  animals  were  then 
found,  and  in  a  kind  of  soil  in  which  they 
do  not  live.  Heame  thinks  that,  from  ap- 
pearances, they  seldom  stray  far  firom  their 
habitations,  even  in  summer,  and,  in  win- 
ter, are  rarely  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
snow.  This  writer,  however,  may  have 
only  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
them  during  those  years  in  which  they 
are  stationary.  They  were  first  described 
by  Forster,  from  a  mutilated  specimen, 
and  afterwards,  in  a  fuller  manner,  by  Pal- 
las. Doctor  Richardson  (Faima  jfek  Bo- 
real,) is  of  opinion  that  this  lemming  is 
only  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  It 
occurs  in  Labrador,  and  all  })arts  of 
Northern  America  bordering  on  the  Polar 
sea.  It  is  said  to  be  veiy  inoffensive,  and 
so  easily  tamed  that,  if  caught,  even  when 
full  grown,  it  will  become  perfectiy  recon- 
ciled to  its  situation  in  a  day  or  two,  ver>' 

*  The  following  is  the  form  of  the  exorcism 
used : — '^  Exorcizo  vos  pestiferos  mures  per  Deuni 
Palrem  f  omni{>oteDtem,  el  Jcsum  f  Chnslum  Cli- 
um  ejus,  et  Spiritum  Sanctum,  f  ab  uUt)que  proc?- 
dentem,  ut  confestim  recedatis  ab  his  campis,  scu 
viueis  vel  aquis,  nee  amplius  in  eis  babitetis, 
sed  ad  ea  loca  tninseatis,  in  quibus  nemioi  noccrc 
possitis,  el  ex  parte  omnipotenUs  Dei,  et  totius 
curise  coeIeslis,etecclesise  sands  Dci,vos  maledi- 
censj  quocunquc  ieritis,  sitis  maledicli,  dencicntcs 
de  die  in  diem  in  vos  ipsos,  et  decrescentes  qua- 
tenus  rcliquifl!  de  vobis  nollo  in  loco  inveaiantut, 
nisi  uecessariae  ad  salutem  et  usum  bumaaum, 
quod  prestare  dignetur  ilte,  qui  ventuius  el  judi- 
care  vivos  et  mortuos  el  seculum  per  ignem. 
Amen." 
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ibiid  of  being  handled,  and  will  creep,  of 
its  own  accord,  into  its  master's  bosom. 

Lemnos  (now  SUdimene)y  the  most 
northerly  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipela- 
go (the  iEgean  sea),  between  the  Helles- 
]>out  and  mount  Athos  (147  square  miles, 
8000  inhabitants],  abounds  in  vines,  wheat, 
&sc.  It  formerly  contained  a  volcano, 
Meschica,  which  was  regarded  as  the 
workshop  of  Vulcan.  Mythology  assigns 
this  island  as  the  residence  of  Vulcan 
(whence  he  is  called  Lemnius),  after  Ju- 
piter had  hurled  bun  from  Olympus.  Va- 
rious atrocities,  perpetrated  on  this  island 
(see  Ihfpsipyle),  gave  occasion,  in  antiquity, 
to  the  use  of  the  epithet  Ltmnian,  to  desig- 
nate such  acts.  Among  its  curiosities  are 
a  labyrinth,  and  the  Lemnian  earth  (terra 
sigUiata), 

Lemoine,  Francis,  a  historical  painter, 
bom  at  Paris,  in  1688,  was  placed,  in  his 
13th  year,  with  the  painter  Galloche,  with 
whom  he  remained  12  years,  during  which 
time  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
works  of  Carlo  Maratti  and  Pietro  di  Cor- 
tona.  In  1718,  he  became  member  of  the 
academy.  The  war  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession preventing  the  support  of  young 
artists  at  Rome,  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, he  was  obliged  to  defer  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  wish  to  visit  Italy  till  a 
rich  amateur,  by  the  name  of  Beraier,  took 
him  for  his  companion,  in  1723 ;-  but  a 
residence  of  six  months  in  Italy,  at  a  time 
when  his  talents  were  already  developed, 
could  not  be  so  useful  to  him  as  the  earlier . 
study  of  the  treasures  of  Roman  art  might 
have  been.  He  finished,  however,  one  of 
his  best  paintings,  a  female  entering  the 
bath,  during  his  residence  in  Bologna, 
Venice  and  Konie.  On  his  return,  he  was 
appointed  professor  at  the  academy,  and 
soon  found  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  talents  in  painting  the  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  in  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice, 
the  subject  of  which  is  the  ascenaon.  The 
composition  of  the  picture,  however,  has 
some  fundamental  faults.  It  was  restored 
by  Callet  in  1780,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  now  considered  as  Lemoine's  work. 
Lemoine  subsequently  painted  the  ceiling 
in  the  hall  of  Hercules  at  Versailles,  the 
largest  painting  in  Europe,  being  64  feet 
long  and  54  broad,  without  being  divided 
by  any  architectural  interruptions.  It 
contains  142  figures.  He  had  almost  fin- 
ished the  work,  when  lie  observed  that 
tho  main  group  was  placed  a  little  too  low, 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  td  raise  it,  although 
alterations  were  thus  rendered  necessary 
iu  almost  all  the  other  figures.  His  exer- 
ti(ins  in  this  work,  which   cost  him  the 


labor  of  seven  years,  weakened  his  health. 
His  domestic  misfortunes  augmented  the 
natural  gloom  of  his  disposition,  and  hi^ 
chagrin  at  the  marks  of  iavor  conferred 
on  inferior  artists  combined  with  these 
circumstances  to  unsettle  his  reason.  In 
a  fit  of  insanity,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
in  1737.  On  an  unprejudiced  estimate  of 
his  labors,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  de- 
cline of  the  French  school  is  principeily 
owing  to  him.  His  drawing  Is  incorrect, 
his  rorms  are'  disfigured  by  mannerism, 
but  his  coloring  is  brilliant,  though  want- 
ing in  truth,  and  his  grouping  is  skilful. 

Lemon.  The  lemon-tree  {cUrus  Hmo- 
man)  was  originaUy  brought  fit)m  the 
tropical  parts  of  Asia,  but  is  now  culti- 
vated very  extensively  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  especially  in  Sicily,  and  the 
fiuit  forms  an  important  article  of  com- 
meroe.  It  ia  congeneric  with  the  orange 
and  citron,  and  oelongs  to  the  natural 
family  auranJtiacerB,  Its  staturo  ia  that  of 
a  large  shrub  or  smaU  tree ;  the  leaves  are 
oval,  pointed,  twice  as  long  as  broad,  and» 
like  those  of  the  other  species,  contain 
scattered  glands  which  are  filled  with  a 
volatile  oil.  The  beauty  of  its  smooth 
evergreen  foliage,  and  the  delightfiil  fiii- 
pance  of  the  flowera  andfi^it,  have  made 
It  a  great  fiivorite  in  all  our  green-houses. 
The  shape  of  the  fruit  is  oblong,  but  it» 
internal  structure  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  the  orange.  The  juice  is  acid  and 
agreeable ;  mixed  with  water  and  sugar,  it 
forms  the  well-known  refreshing  drink 
called  kmanade^  which  is  in  general  use 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 
Lemon-juice  is  also  employed  by  calico 
printers  to  discharge  colors.     (See  Citron.) 

Lemonade;  a  drink  made  of  water, 
sugar,  and  the  juice  of  lemons.  Prepared 
in  tliis  simple  way,  it  is  a  veiy  grateful 
beverage  in  warm  weather,  or  to  feverish 
patients.  The  taste  is  more  agreeable,  if 
the  sugar  is  rubbed  with  the  peel  of  the 
lemon,  so  as  to  imbibe  the  oil  con> 
tained  therein ;  but  the  lemonade  is  thus 
rendered  stimulant  rather  than  cooline, 
and  many  persons  suffer  from  head- 
ache in  consequence.  In  public  houses,  * 
cream  of  tartar  is  frequently  used  instead 
of  lemon-juice,  which  few  persons  can 
endure  without  feelinff  some  head-ache. 
Lemonade  was  first  sold  publicly  between 
1630  and  1633,  in  Italy,  and  soon  became 
very  common.    (See  lAmonctde,) 

Lemontkt,  Peter  Edward,  member  of 
the  French  academy,  jurist  and  poet,  was 
bom  at  Lyons,  in  1762,  and  died  at  Paris, 
June  27,  1836.  On  the  convocation  of 
the  estates  in  1789,  he  contributed  by  his 
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dssay — Whether  a  Protestant  can  vote  in 
the  Election  of  the  Members  of  the  Estates, 
or  be  chosen  a  Member  himself— to  the 
restoration  of  the  Protestants,  who  formed 
a  numerous  class  of  citizens,  to  their  civil 
rights.  Subsequently  appointed  deputy 
from  the  department  of  tlie  Rhone,  he 
joined  the  constitutional-monarchical  par- 
ty, and  exerted  himself  to  moderate  the 
extravagant  measures  of  the  vnid  dema- 
gogues. He  succeeded  in  saving  a  great 
number  of  absent  scholars,  artists  and 
traveller  from  being  confounded,  in  the 
laws  aeainst  emigrants,  with  those  who 
had  left  their  country  with  the  purpose 
of  introducing  foreign  arms  on  their  native 
soil  In  the  deliberations  on  the  fate  of 
Louis  XVI,  he  conducted  with  equal  hu- 
manity and  courage.  During  the  reijrn  of 
terror,  Lemontey  fled  to  Switzerland, 
whence  he  did  not  retrnti  till  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Mountain  part^.  Deeply 
affected  with  the  calamity  which  had  in- 
volved his  native  city  in  ruin  (see  X«ofu), 
he  published  his  beautiful  ode  Les  Ruitus 
de  Lyon,  He  afterwards  travelled  throu^ 
Italy,  published  several  poetical  works  m 
Paris,  and  vvrrote  various  operas  and  ro- 
mances. In  1804,  the  government  con- 
ferred on  him,  and  two  omer  literazy  men, 
the  censorship  of  theatrical  work9--an  un- 
grateful office,  which  he  at  first  exercised 
with  much  discretion,  but  in  which  he 
subsequently  exposed  himself  to  the  com- 
plaints of  authors.  After  tlie  restoration,  he 
received  the  order  of  the  legion  of  honor, 
and  the  office '  of  director-ffeneral  of  the 
book-trade.  He  also  succeeded  Morellet  in 
the  academy.  His  romance  La  Foamile  de 
Jura  ou  irons-nous  h  Paris  f  (written  on 
occasion  of  Napoleon^s  accession  to  the 
throne),  in  four  months  passed  through  as 
many  editions.  His  Essai  star  rtUojUisse- 
meni  monarchique  de  Lotos  XJV  (his  mas- 
ter-work^ bold  and  true)  was  an  introduc- 
tion to  hifl  unfinished  lEsloirt  de  la  Fhmce 
depuis  laMoH  de  Louis XIV,  Of  hisope- 
rtis,  Palmoy  ou  le  Voyage  en  Gr^ce,  was  very 
successful durin^the  revolution,  because  he 
boldly  attacked  m  it  the  Vandalism  of  those 
times — ^the  destruction  of  the  French  mon- 
uments of  art,  under  the  name  ofcioism. 
Lemot,  Francis  Frederic,  member  of 
the  institute,  sculptor,  professor  in  the 
royal  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  at  Paris, 
bom  at  Lyons,  in  1773,  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  architecture  in  the  acade- 
my of  Besan^on,  and,  when  scarcely  12 
veara  of  age,  prosecuted  his  studies  in 
Paris.  The  contemplation  of  the  master- 
works  of  sculpture,  in  the  capital,  awoke  in 
him  the  love  of  this  art.    As  he  was  one 


day  in  the  park  of  Sceaux,  drawing  the 
statue  of  Hercules,  by  Puget,  some  acade- 
micians, among  whom  was  die  statuary 
Dejoux,  happened  to  be  present  Aston- 
ished at  seeing  a  boy  of  his  age  so  pro- 
foundly en^a^d,  they  entered  into  con- 
veraadon  with  him,  and,  learning  that  he 
had  come  to  the  capital  on  fix>t,  to  seek  in- 
struction, Dejoux  took  him  under  his  care. 
In  1790,  when  but  17  yeara  of  age,  he 
gained  the  prize  of  the  academy  for  a 
bass-relief.  Louis  XVI  granted  him  a 
pension,  by  means  of  which  he  pursued 
his  studies  in  Rome ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  revolution,  this  supply  was  cut  ofi^ 
and  Lemot,  embarrassed  by  the  greatest 
poverty,  went  from  Rome  to  Napfes,  and 
thence  to  Florence.  He  finally  ventured, 
at  the  advice  of  the  French  minister  at 
Florence,  Cacault,  to  return  to  his  native 
country,  to  solicit  assistance  of  the  exist- 
ing government  in  behalf  of  himself|  and 
of  several  other  young  French  artists,  in 
similar  circumstances.  Exposed  to  great 
dangers — for,  in  Italy,  he  was  regarded  as  a 
rev<Mutioni8t,  and,  in  France,  as  an  emi- 
grant— he  reached  Paris,  but  obtained 
what  be  asked  only  for  others,  being  him- 
self obliged  to  enlist,  as  a  soldier,  in  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  where  he  fi>ught  un- 
der Pichegru.  He  was  stationed  at  the 
outposts,  when  he  received  ordera  to  re- 
turn to  Paris,  and  construct  the  model  of  a 
bronze  statue,  50  feet  in  height,  which 
was  to  be  erected  on  the  square  of  the 
Pont  Neuf.  This  statue  was  to  represent 
the  French  nation  under  the  image  of 
Hercules.  The  commission,  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  approved  Lemot's  model. 
Political  circumstances,  however,  pre- 
vented its  execution;  but  Lemot  niade 
himself  familiar  with  llie  art  of  casting  in 
bronze,  and  this  knowledge  was  aner- 
vrards  of  great  service  to  him,  in  pre- 
paring  the  statue  of  Henry  IV,  which  be 
executed  at  the  command  of  Louis  XVlli. 
Lemot's  principal  works  are  his  statues  of 
Lycurgus,  Solon  and  Cicero,  in  marble ; 
his  two  bass-reliefs,  for  the  hall  of  the 
chamber  of  peers ;  his  colossal  bust  of 
Jean  Bart ;  a  Hebe  ofifering  a  full  goblet  to 
Jupiter ;  a  statue  of  king  Joachim  Murat ; 
the  great  frontispiece  of  the  colonnade 
of  the  Louvre ;  a  girl  sleeping ;  the  tri- 
umphal car  and  Victory,  which,  with  the 
horses  of  St  Mark's  square,  in  Venice, 
adorned  the  place  du  Carrousel^  in  Paris, 
till  the  restoration  of  the  monuments  of 
art ;  and  the  above-mentioned  equestrian 
statue  of  Henry  IV  in  bronze.  His  ex- 
cellent sculptures  on  the  triumphal  arcli 
at  Chalons-sur-Mame,  were  destroyed,  in 
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1814,  with  the  rest  of  the  monumenL 
His  last  work  was  the  colossal  equestrian 
statue,  17  feet  high,  of  Louis  XIV,  in 
heroic  costume,  for  the  city  of  Lyons,  in 
1834.  Lemot's  works  are  characterized 
by  a  pure  and  severe  taste,  richness  of  in* 
▼ention,  and  vigor  of  execution.  Under 
the  imperial  government,  he  received  the 
order  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and,  in  1817, 
that  of  Sl  Michael.  Qe  also  wrote  the 
^Totice  kutorique  svar  la  ViUe  el  U  Chdteau 
de  Chiffbn,  ou  Voyage  pUtoreaque  dans  U 
Socage  de  la  VeruUe  (Paris,  1817,  4to.). 
Lemot  died  at  Paris,  in  May,  1827. 

Lehphiere,  John,  D.  D.,  was  graduated 
at  Oxford  as  A.  M.,  in  179^  Inthesame 
year,  he  became  head-master  of  Abingdon 
grammar-school,  and  afterwards  master 
of  the  free  grammar-school  at  Exeter. 
In  1811,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Meeth,  Devonshire,  which  living,  to- 
gether with  that  of  Newton  Petrock,  in  the 
same  county,  he  held  till  lus  death.  Doc- 
tor Lempriere  was  an  excellent  classical 
scholar,  and  published  a  BibUotheca  dassiea 
as  an  assistant  in  the  study  of  antiquities 
and  mythology.  His  other  writings  are  the 
first  volume  of  a  translation  of  Herodotus, 
with  notes,  which  appeared  in  1792 :  an 
entire  and  elegant  translation  of  that  his- 
torian being  given  to  the  world  by  Mr. 
Beloe,  doctor  Lempriere  desisted  from 
prosecuting  his  design.  A  compilation  of 
UniverBal  Biography,  first  printed  in  quar- 
to, with  an  tJ[)ridgment  of  the  same,  in 
octavo,  both  in  1808,  was  his  last  work. 
He  died  of  apoplexy,  Feb.  1, 1824. 

Lemur.  This  ^nus  of  the  monkey 
rrihe  (the  makis  oi  Cuvier)  has  been  di- 
vided into  several  subgenera ;  as,  Lemur^ 
which  is  distinguished  by  having  six  pro- 
jecting incisora  in  the  lower  jaw  and  four 
straight  ones  in  the  upper.  These  ani- 
mals have  long  tails,  and  take  the  place 
of  apes  in  the  island  of  Madagascar,  none 
of  the  latter  being  found  there.  Indris, 
having  four  incisora  below  and  the  same 
number  above ;  no  tail ;  only  one  species 
known,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Mada- 
gascar tame  and  train  to  the  cliase,  like 
dogs.  Loria^  four  incisora  below,  and  four 
above ;  no  tail.  Their  molar  teeth  have 
^arp  points  instead  of  tubercles,  and  they 
sometimes  feed  on  small  birds  and  quad- 
rupeds Galaeo^  having  ox  incisora  be- 
low and  four  tmove ;  tail  long  and  tufled ; 
elongated  tarsi  to  the  hind  feet,  which 
render  them  very  disproportionate  to  the 
superior  extremities.  Taniu8,  four  in- 
cisora above,  two  below,  and  several  ca- 
nine teetfi  between  the  incisora  and  mo- 
lan;  tail  long,  tufted.    All  these  animals 


have  their  thumbs  strongly  developed, 
and  the  firat  finger  on  the  hinder  foet 
furnished  widi  a  pointed  and  elevated 
nail,  all  those  on  tlie  other  fingere  being 
flat    Their  hai;*  i»  woolly. 

Lemures  (manuB,  lamM^  ghosts,  spec- 
tres), among  the  ancient  Romans;  the 
souls  of  the  dead,  which  tormented  men 
in  the  night,  whence  they  were  called 
nocturnal  dt  black.  In  order  to  lay  diem, 
a  ceremony  called  lemtarioj  hmuralia^  re- 
mwrioy  was  observed  on  tlie  nights  of 
the  9th,  11th,  and  13di  May.  About  mid- 
night, when  every  body  was  asleep,  the 
head  of  the  fiimily  rose,  and  went,  barefoot- 
ed, softly  and  in  silence,  to  a  fountain. 
With  a  snap  of  the  fingers,  still  keeping 
silent,  he  protected  himself  fix)m  the  epec- 
tres.  Having  washed  his  hands  at  the 
fountain,  he  returned,  took  some  black 
beans  in  his  mouth,  and,  without  looking 
around,  threw  them  nine  times  over  his 
head,  repeating,  each  time,  Hcdc  ego  miUo ; 
his/abie  me  meoequt  redimo  (These  I  send ; 
widi  these  beans  I  redeem  me  and  mine). 
He  then  washed  his  hands  again,  struck  a 
hollow  copper  vessel,  saying  nine  times 
during  the  operation,  in  a  supplicating 
tone,  ManeSf  exile,  paterm  (Ye  souls  of  my 
ancestors,  depart).  He  now  looked  around, 
and  the  ceremony  was  finished.  It  was 
believed  that  the  spirits  came  and  collect- 
ed the  beans. 

Lena  ;  a  large  river  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  near  lake 
Baikal,  and  empdes,  after  a  course  of  about 
2000  miles,  through  four 'arms,  into  the 
Northern  ocean,  after  having  received 
the  Wilimc,  Olekma,  Aldane  and  Wilhoui. 
It  fonns,  at  its  mouth,  a  large  bay,  of  the 
same  name,  containing  many  islands, 
called  the  archipdago  of  the  Lena,  which 
are  cold  and  barren,  but  inhabited  by 
many  animals  valuable  for  their  furs. 

Lenclos,  Anne,  called  JVtnon  cfe,  the 
French  Aspasia,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in 
1616,  of  noble  parents.  The  early  death 
of  her  parents  having  left  her  to  follow 
her  inclinations,  her  character  was  formed 
by  the  bent  of  her  own  feelings,  and  by 
the  study  of  the  works  of  Montaigne^  and 
Charron.  Even  at  an  early  age,  she  was 
distinguished  for  her  wit  and  acuteneas. 
She  played  the  harpsichord  and  several 
other  instruments  in  a  masterly  style,  sang 
wid)  taste,  and  danced  with  grace.  With 
such  attractions,  she  had  no  want  of  lovera 
and  suitore ;  but  her  love  of  independence 
prevented  her  from  formine  a  serious  con- 
nexion. To  render  herself  entirely  finee» 
she  invested  her  property  in  an  annuity,  on 
which  she  Uved  frugally,  but  in  good  sQrle. 
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Her  income  amounted  to  8000  or  10,000 
Uvres.  Without  making  a  tiTiffic  of  her 
charms,  she  attached  herself  to  those  who 
pleased  her,  as  long  as  her  inclination 
continued.  Inconstant  in  love,  but  tnie 
in  friendship,  equable  in  her  temper, 
charming  in  her  conversation,  capable  of 
forming  young  men,  but  also  of  seducing 
them,  sensible,  virithout  making  a  display 
of  her  powers,  handsome  even  m  old  age, 
she  wanted  nothing  but  female  virtue,  yet 
she  conducted  herself  with  dignity.  She 
never  accepted  presents  in  return  for  her 
favors,  though  she  gave  herself  up,  from 
blind  sensu(mty,  to  transient  passion,  with- 
out concerning  herself  whether  its  object 
was  worthy  of  her.  Having  extended 
her  favora,  in  succession,  to  the  most.ccle- 
bnited  men  of  her  time,  she  proved  to  all, 
that  mere  sensual  desire,  and  not  vanity, 
was  the  cause  of  her  passion.  Notwith- 
standing her  reputation  for  gallantry,  the 
most  amiable  and  respectable  ladies  of  the 
time,  such  as  La  Fayette,  La  Sabliere  and 
Maintenon,  cultivated  her  friendship.  Of 
madame  de  Maintenon  she  used  to  say,  that 
she  wished  to  employ  her  to  drive  away 
the  tedium  of  rank  and  age  at  Versailles. 
Even  in  her  old  age,  her  house  was  the 
rendezvous  of  the  most  agreeable  person- 
ages of  the  city  and  court,  and  of  the 
most  distmguished  men.  Scarron  con- 
sulted her  on  his  romances,  St  Evre- 
inond  on  his  poems,  Moliere  on  his  come- 
dies, Fonteneile  on  his  dialogues,  and  La 
Rochefoucault  on  his  maxims.  Coligny, 
Cond6,  S^viffn^,  &C.,  were  her  lovers  and 
friends.  When  the  queen  of  Sweden 
was  in  Paris,  she  paid  Ninon  a  visit.  Vol- 
taire speaks  of  her  as  having  lost  her  charms 
of  person  in  extreme  old  age.  Sl  Evre- 
mond  maintains  the  contraiy.  At  her  deatli, 
Oct  17, 1705,  she  bequeathed  to  Voltaire, 
then  a  young  man,  whose  renown  she  had 
foreseen,  a  considerable  sum,  which  he  was 
to  expend  in  books.  One  of  Ninon's  sons, 
named  La  Boissiere,  died,  in  1732,  at  Tou- 
lon, an  officer  in  the  navy.  His  birth  was 
distinguished  by  a  dispute  between  an 
officer  and  clergyman  respecting  the  pa- 
temitv.  As  the  matter  was  doubtful,  it 
was  decided  by  lot,  and  the  officer  obtain- 
ed the  paternal  title.  Ninon's  second  son 
died  a  tragic  death.  He  had  fallen  in 
love  with  ms  own  mother,  without  know- 
ing his  relationship  to  her.  She  was 
obliged  to  reveal  die  secret  to  him,  to 
escape  his  importunities,  and  he  killed 
himself  from  despair.  This  terrible  event 
has  been  introduced,  by  Le  Sage,  into  his 
GU  Bias,  Ninon,  moreover,  confessed 
herself  that  she  was  not  happy,  and  often 


said,  that,  if  she  had  foreseen  her  course 
of  life,  she  would  rather  have  undergone 
a  voluntary  death,  than  have  submitc^  to 
such  a  destiny.  The  Ldires  de  JV.  de 
Ltndos  au  Marquis  de  SevigtU  are  the 
work  of  Damoura,  the  author  of  Ute  life 
prefixed  to  the  collection.  The  Corns 
pondance  seciiU  ife,  &c.,  edited  by  S^gui 
(1789),  is  also  a  supposititious  woik. 
LEMfi  Lenape.    (See  Indians,  and  ^• 


Leivoir,  Alexander,  bom  at  Paris,  in 
1762,  rendered  the  greatest  services  to  tlie 
fine  arts,  by  the  preservation  of  the  monu^ 
ments  of  French  art,  while  director  of  the 
French  museum  of  antiquities.  He  re- 
ceivedHbis  education  in  tlie  colUge  Maza- 
rm,  and  ailerwards  in  the  academy  of  arts 
at  Paris.  He  subsequeudy  devoted  him- 
self to  painting  till  1790,  under  the  guid- 
ance oi^  the  pointer-royal  Doyen.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution,  when  the 
finest  works  of  art,  preserved  in  monas- 
teries and  palaces,  were  destroyed,  from 
hatred  of  tlie  former  despotism  in  church 
and  state,  Lenoir  determined  to  save  all 
that  he  could.  He  made  a  proposal, 
through  Bailly,  then  mayor  of  Paris,  to 
collect  all  the  treasures  from  the  monas- 
teries, &;c.,  in  a  grand  national  museum. 
Intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
ject, Lenoir  engaged  in  the  matter  with  so 
much  zeal,  that  his  life  was  several  times 
endangered  by  his  exertions  to  rescue  these 
treasures  from  the  fury  of  the  new  icono- 
clasts. As  he  travelled  through  all  France 
for  this  purpose,  he  succeeded  in  preserv- 
ing, for  poisterity,  a  great  part  of  diose 
monuments  which  iSford  the  artist  aii 
opportunity  to  compare  the  progress  of 
art  in  different  periods.  By  the  union  of 
these  remains,  was  formed  the  famous 
museum  of  French  antiquides,  in  the  Exte 
des  Peiits  AugustUis,  which  Lenoir  super- 
intended, for  almost  90  years,  with  unin- 
terrupted industry,  so  that  it  may  jusdy 
be  said,  that  to  him  France  is  indebted 
for  whatever  of  this  kind  it  now  possesses. 
After  the  restoration,  the  collection  was 
distributed  by  the  royal  mandate  of  ISK's 
to  the  former  proprietors,  i.  e.  to  the 
churches  and  revived  monasteries,  and  the 
national  museum  was  broken  up  ;  bui 
Lenoir  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  cabinet  of  the  cathedral  of  St  Denis. 
His  Investigation  into  the  Costumes  and 
Manners  of  Antiquity,  and  his  essay  on 
the  remains  of  Western  and  Eastern  art 
in  general,  are  much  esteemed ;  so  also  are 
his  ObsarvaHons'sur  la  Peinture  sur  Vent 
etsurses  d^crUs  ProMis  (Paris,  1834), 
and  his  work  La  vraic  Science  des  ArHsUSj 
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•tt  Corps  complei  de  Doctrines  sw  les  Arts 
dipendmUs  du  Dessin  (Pane,  1823).  lie 
has  given  a  descriptiou  ot'tlie  niuseuni,  as 
it  existed  under  his  care,  in  his  Mus^e  des 
Monuments  Franpcds  (8  vols.),  which  has 
been  translated  into  English,  and  to  wrhich 
belongs  ttie  collection  of  engravings,  in  22 
plates,  prepared  under  liis  inspection. 

Lenormand,  Mademoiselle.  This  Pa- 
risian prophetess,  well  known  in  the  veiy 
highest  circles  of  society,  for  foretelling 
events  from  coffee-grounds,  cards,  &c., 
acquired  a  reputation  by  lier  dexterity 
and  cunning.  Duiing  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment, her  saloon — ^for  this  sibyl  lived 
in  high  style — was  visited  by  tlio  most 
noble  ladies  {  but,  as  she  ineddle<l  in  po- 
litical affairs,  this  Pytliia  of  the  nineteenth 
c^jntury  was  banished  from  the  country. 
Enraged  at  her  exile,  Mademoiselle  wrote 
the  Souvenirs  prophetiques  d'une  SibyUe 
svar  Us  Causes  de  son  Arrestation,  U  11 
Dtcembrey  1809,  which  she  delayed  pul)- 
lishing,  however,  till  afler  the  restoration. 
In  this  post  factum  prophecy,  tlie  over- 
throw of  the  tyrant  of  the  world  and  his 
faction,  and  the  triumph  of  legitimacy, 
were  announced.  A  severe  criticism,  by 
Ilofrmaim,  on  this  work,  which  had  been 
well  received  by  a  certain  class,  involved 
the  irritable  authoress  in  a  war  of  words. 
Since  her  return  to  France,  she  has  pub- 
lished several  Oracles  SibyUins,  Her  Mi- 
moires  historiques  et  secrets  de  Vlmpira- 
trice  JosipJdne,  her  patroness  (Paris,  1820, 
2  vols.),  excited  much  attention.  (See 
Josephine,]  During  tlie  congress  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Mile.  Lcnormand  was  there, 
and  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  the  protection 
of  a  great  potentate.  She  gives  her  ac- 
count of  this  in  her  work  De  la  SibyUe  au 
Congrh  d'Aix-la-  CliapeUey  suivi  d^mi  Coup- 
d*C&  sur  celui  de  Carhbad,  In  her  latest 
writings,  she  has  disclosed  the  simple  prin- 
ciples of  her  divinatiouB — Le  moisy  et  le 
quantihne  de  la  naissawie,  ^'^j^e,  les  premi- 
eres lettrcs  dtsprenovus et  du  lieu  ou  ton  est 
n^,  la  coulevrfavorite,  C animal prifiri,  celui 
qu^on  hdity  lajleur  de  choix. 

Lenotre,  Andrew  ;  a  French  architect 
and  ornamented  gardener.  lie  was  bom 
at  Paris,  in  1613,  and  was  the  son  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileriee,  who,  wishing  to  make  him  an 
artist,  placed  him,  as  a  pupil,  with  Vouet, 
the  painter.  He  showed  a  strong  taste  for 
design,  particularly  in  laying  out  gardens, 
and  arranffing  their  scenery.  He  first 
displayed  ills  talents  at  the  chateau  de 
Vaux  ;  but  his  plans  for  the  decoration  of 
the  park  of  Veraailles  contributed  princi- 
pally to  establish  his  reputation.    He  af- 
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ter^vards  embellished  the  gardens  of  Clag- 
ny,  Chantilly,  St.  Cloud,  Sccaux,  the  Tuil- 
erics,  &c.  Louis  XIV  richly  rewarded 
the  labors  of  Lenotre,  and,  in  1675,  be- 
stowed on  him  letters  of  nobility,  and  the 
cross  of  the  order  of  St  Michael.  He 
took  a  jouniey  to  Italy  in  1678  ;  and,  at 
Rome,  he  was  honorably  received  by  pope 
Iiuiocent  XL  He  died  at  Paris,  in  1700. 
Delille  has  celebrated  the  talents  of  Le- 
notre, whose  style  of  ornamental  plantmg 
was  fashionable,  not  only  in  France,  but  in 
England,  till  it  was  sujMjrseded  by  the  de- 
signs of  Kent,  Brown,  and  the  modem 
landscape  gardeners. 

Lens,  in  dioptrics,  properly  signifies  a 
small  roundish  glass,  of  the  figure  of  a 
lentil,  but  is  extended  to  any  optic  glass, 
not  very  tliick,  which  either  collects  the 
rays  of  light  into  a  point,  in  their  passage 
through  it,  or  makes  them  diverge,  accora- 
ing  to  the  laws  of  refraction.  Lenses 
have  various  figures,  that  is,  are  termina- 
ted by  viuious  surfaces,  from  which  they 
acquire  various  names.  Some  are  plane 
on  one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other ; 
others  convex  on  both  sides,  both  of  which 
are  ordinarily  called  canvex  lenses,  though, 
where  we  speak  accurately,  the  former  is 
called  plano-convex.  Again,  some  are 
plane  on  one  side,  and  concave  on  the 
other  ;  and  otliers  are  concave  on  both 
sides ;  which  are  both  usually  ranked 
among  tlie  concave  lenses  ;  though,  when 
distinguished,  die  former  is  called  a  plnmi- 
coTicave,  Others,  again,  are  concave  on 
one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other,  which 
have  the  name  meniscus.  In  every  lens, 
terminated  in  any  of  the  fore-mentioned 
manners,  a  right  line,  perpendicular  to  the 
two  surfaces,  is  called  the  axis  of  the  lenSf 
which  axis,  when  both  surfaces  are  spher- 
ical, passes  through  both  their  centres  • 
but  if  one  of  them  be  plane,  it  falls  per- 
pendicularly upon  that,  and  goes  through 
the  centre  of  the  other.     (See  (^Hcs.) 

Lent,  a  Teutonic  word;  in  Grerman. 
Lenz  (the  spring) ;  in  Swiss,  Glenz ;  in 
Dutch,  Lent.  Several  derivations  of  the 
word  have  been  proposed.  Adelung 
thinks  that  it  is  pronably  connected  with 
the  German  vero  leinen  (to  thaw).  In 
English,  Lent  means  the  quadrigeaimal 
fast  in  spring,  which,  m  Imlian,  is  c^iUed 
quaresima;  in  French,  carhntf  fixim  the 
Latin  quadragesima.  In  the  article  Fasis, 
the  subject  of  fasting,  in  general,  and  the 
fiists  and  days  of  abstinence  observed  b}^ 
the  Roman  church,  have  been  treated  oC 
Lent  is  a  fast  intended  to  prepare  Chris- 
tians for  the  Easter  festival.  Protestants 
generally  consider  Lent  not  to  have  been 
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established  before  the  second  or  third 
century  ;  but  the  Catholic  church  nifiin- 
tains,  with  St  Jerome,  St  Leo,  St  Au- 
gustine, and  the  majority  of  the  Others  of 
me  church  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centu- 
ries, that  it  is  of  apostolic  origin.  They 
reason  thus  :  that  which  we  mid  univer- 
sally established  in  the  church,  and  of 
which  we  cannot,  nevertheless,  find  the 
institution  by  a  council,  must  have  been 
established  by  the  apostles  ;  and  the  69th 
apostolical  canon,  the  council  of  Nice,  in 
3^,  that  of  Laodicea  in  365,  and  the 
fiithers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
speak  of  Lent  as  a  usage  generally  observ- 
ed by  tlie  church.  In  the  Latin  church, 
Lent  formeriy  lasted  but  36  days ;  in  the 
fifth  century,  four  days  were  added,  in 
imitation  of  the  40  days'  fast  of  the  Savior, 
and  this  usage  became  general  in  the 
Western  church,  except  in  the  church  of 
Milan.  (See  Dictionnaire  de  Thiologiey 
article  Carime,)  The  Greeks  begin  Lent 
one  week  sooner  than  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, but  they  do  not  fast  on  Sundays,  ex- 
cept in  passion-week,  though  their  fasts, 
generally  speaking;  are  much  more  strict 
than  those  of  the  Koman  Catholics.  The 
Latin  monks  had  fonnerly  three  fasts,  of 
40  days  each;  and  the  Greeks  observed 
four  besides  Lent ;  but  they  have  reduced 
them  to  seven  days  each.  Some  Oriental 
sects  had  still  other  great  fasts.  The 
eightlj  council  of  Toledo,  in  653,  orders 
that  those  who  break  the  fast,  without  ne- 
cessity, shall  eat  no  meat  during  the  whole 
year,  and  shall  not  partake  of  the  Lord's 
supper  at  Easter.  The  bishop  must  give 
the  sick  and  aged  permission  to  eat  ani- 
mal food  during  Lent  Such  permissions 
are,  however,  generally  put  into  the  hands 
of  physicians,  from  whom  it  is  not  difii- 
cult  to  obtain  them.  Until  the  year  1200, 
but  one  meal  a  day  was  eaten  during  Lent. 
The  close  of  Lent  is  celebrated  in  Catho- 
lic countries  with  great  rejoicings.  In 
Rome,  the  pizzicaruolij  or  shops  in  which 
hams,  sausages,  eggs,  &c.,  are  sold,  are  il- 
luminated and  ornamented,  in  the  most 
picturesque  manner,  the  night  before,  in 
order  to  attract  buyers.  TTie  statue  of  a 
saint,  made  of  butter,  is  often  seen.  Heaps 
of  eggs  are  multiplied  endlessly  by  re- 
flecdng  mirrors,  and  the  whole  scene  is 
quite  brilliant  an<l  attracdve.  Milk  is  al- 
lowed during  Ixjnt  Tlie  English  church 
has  retained  Lent,  and  many  other  fasts, 
but  gives  no  directions  respecting  absti- 
nence from  food.    (See  CarnxociL)* 

*  Though  Lent  ts  established  to  subdue  our  ani- 
mal appetites,  and  to  induce  us  to  live  more 
spiriluaUy,  the  foUovring  remark  is  found  in  the 


Lentil  ;  a  species  of  ervunu  The 
common  lentil  comes  from  France  and 
the  Vaiais.  The  thin  annual  root  brings 
forth  weak,  creeping,  hairy,  angular  stalks, 
from  one  to  two  feet  long,  divided,  from 
near  the  l)ottom,into  several  branches,  and 
clinging  for  support  to  other  plants  ;  the 
pinnate  leaves  stand  alternately  ;  fit>m 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  proceed  fine 
stalks,  which  each  have  two  or  three  whit- 
ish flowers,  hanging  down.  The  pods  do 
not  contain  more  than  two  soimd  seeds, 
fiat  upon  both  sides.  Lentils  are  culti- 
vated for  the  seeds  just  mentioned.  They 
require  a  rather  sandy,  yet  strong  soil ; 
they  are  sown  somewhat  later  than  peas 
and  vetches,  because  they  cannot  endure 
night  frosts ;  they  are  to  be  sowed  in  drills, 
and  well  harrowed.  Care  is  to  be  taken 
that  the  seed  is  not  put  too  deep  into  the 
ground,  and  that  the  young  plants  are  well 
hoed  and  well  weeded.  For  the  harvest, 
the  time  is  to  be  chosen  when  the  iittie 
pods  begin  to  turn  brown,  though  the  plant 
may  be  still  quite  green ;  and,  if  possible, 
it  is  best  to  choose  the  afternoon  of  a  dry, 
warm  day  ;  for  if  the  pods  are  quite  ripe, 
or  are  wet  with  rain  at  the  time  of  gather- 
ing, they  easily  crack  open,  and  a  great 
loss  of  seed  takes  plac«.  Two  varieties 
are  cultivated  —  the  large  garden  lentUy 
and  tiie  common  field  lentil.  The  former 
is  distinguished  by  its  size,  and  the  greater 
quantity  of  mealy  substance  which  it  will 
afford.  The  straw  of  lentils  is  good  food 
for  cattle  and  sheep,  particularly  for  calves 
and  lambs.  Lentils  are  also  mixed  with 
vetches,  and  sowed  as  food,  both  green  and 
dried,  for  milch  kine.  Lentils,  when  cook- 
ed, aflfonl  a  nutiitious  food  (this  should  be 
done  in  the  pod,  to  preserve  their  flavor), 
but,  like  peas  and  beans,  are  not  good  for 
persons  whose  digestive  powers  are  weak, 
particulariy  if  diey  are  not  cooked  quite 
soft  They  ought  to  be  boiled  for  two 
hours  and  a  half.  When  they  are  brown- 
ed, some  butter,  and  a  few  onions  roasted 
in  butter,  are  added,  also  salt ;  they  are 
then  boiled  half  an  hour  more.  A  good 
soup  may  also  be  made  of  them.  Some 
persons  soften  the  lentils,  before  cooking, 
in  cold  water.  Purified  rain  water  is  best 
to  cook  them  in.  In  the  Archipelago, 
they  are  one  of  the  principal  articles  of 
food.  To  fatten  pigs,  lentite  are  excellent, 
and,  given  with  other  food,  increase  the 
milk  of  COW& 

Catliolic  work  quoted  above  :  "  If  the  rich  would 
add  alms  to  the  fast,  as  the  church  prescribes,  the 
poor  would  live  better,  and  more  comfortably,dur^ 
ing  Lent,  than  in  any  other  season  of  the  year,  and 
would  bless  God  for  this  salutary  institution"  (p. 
6W,  vol.  i,  Diet,  de  Th6ologie,  Toulouse,  1817J. 
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Lento  (BaUan^  slow) ;  a  term  u»ed  in 
music. 

Ljsittulus  ;  the  name  of  one  of  die 
most  illustrious  families  in  Rome,  several 
individuals  of  which  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  virtues  and  services  ;  oth- 
ers were  conspicuous  in  other  ways.  Pub- 
lius  Lentulus  Sura,  on  accomplice  of  Cat- 
iline, was  strangled  in  prison.  Lentulus 
Spinthcr,  one  of  the  most  luxurious  and 
ostentatious  men  of  his  asc,  was  a  parti- 
san of  Pompey.  Havhig  been  pardoned 
by  Cseaar,  who  had  made  him  prisoner, 
he  again  joined  the  former,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  Cneius  Len- 
tulus was  put  to  death,  in  the  reign  of  Ca- 
ligula, in  consequence  of  being  detected  in 
forming  a  conspiracy  against  that  monster. 

Leo  1  (the  Great,  Sl)  was  bom,  ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  in  JR^me,  and, 
accordmg  to  others,  in  Tuscany.  The 
popes  Celestine  I  and  Sixtus  III  employ- 
ed him  in  important  ecclesiastical  anairs, 
while  he  wns  only  deacon.  On  the  death 
of  Sixtus  III,  in  440,  Leo  was  elevated  to 
the  papal  chair.  The  Romans  were  grat- 
ified with  this  choice  ;  but  the  beginning 
of  his  pontificate  was  marked  by  an  intol- 
erant on:l  impolitic  act  He  caused  pro- 
cesses tu  be  instituted  against  the  Mani- 
cbeans,  who  were  concealed  in  Rome, 
and  gave  up  those  who  persisted  in  their 
heresy  to  the  secular  arm.  In  the  same 
manner,  he  proceeded  against  the  Pela- 
gianSjPriscillianists  and  Eutycheans,whom 
he  exterminated.  During  the  session  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  451,  to  which 
Leo  had  sent  four  legates,  Attila  laid  waste 
the  Western  empire,  and  threatened  Rome. 
The  emperor  Valentinian  employed  Leo 
to  intercede  with  that  formidable  warrior, 
in  order  to  obtain  peace.  Leo  addressed 
the  barbarian  with  mildness,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  vrith  impressiveness  ;  and  At- 
tila, induced  probably,  however,  by  other 
motives,  left  Italy,  and  retired  beyond  tlie 
Danube  ;  but,  in  the  year  455,  the  Van- 
dal Genseric  took  Rome,  which  was  ex- 
posed to  pillage  for  14  days.  Ail  the  fa- 
vor that  Leo  could  obtain  from  him  was, 
to  fi}rbid  the  murder  of  the  citizens,  the 
burning  of  the  city,  and  the  plunder  of 
the  three  principsd  churches  in  Rome, 
which  contained  the  rich  offerings  of 
Constantine.  Leo  is  the  first  pope  whose 
writings  have  been  preserved.  They  con- 
sist of  96  sermons,  141  letters,  and  some 
od>er  works.  A  work  On  the  Calling  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  Episde  to  Demetriades, 
have  also  been  ascril)ed  to  him.  His  style 
18  finished  and  rhetorical,  and  his  periods 
have  a  measured  rhythm,  which  is  not 


unpleasant.  There  have  been  several  edi- 
tions of  his  works ;  one  by  Quesnel,  at 
Paris  (1675,  2  vols.,  4to.) ;  another  at  Ly- 
ons (1700,fol.);  a  third  at  Rome,  by  Cacciari 
f3  vols.,  fol.  j ;  and  a  fourth  at  Venice  (1757). 
Father  Maimbourg  has  written  his  life. 

Leo  X  (Giovanni  de'  Medici),  second 
son  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  bom  at 
Florence,  in  1475,  received  the  tonsure  in 
his  seventh  y6ar,  and  was  loaded  with  ben- 
efices The  election  of  Innocent  VIII  to 
the  papal  chair,  favored  the  ambitious 
views  of  his  father,  and,  in  1488,  Giovan- 
ni, then  only  13  years  old,  was  made  a 
cardinal.  Lorenzo  intrusted  his  educa- 
tion to  the  Greek  Chalcondylas  and  the 
learned  Angclo  Poliziano.  Giovanni,  nat- 
urally grave,  took  a  greater  interest  in  the 
writings  of  die  ancient  philosophers  than 
in  those  of  the  fiithers  of  the  church  ;  it 
was,  therefore,  made  a  condition  of  his 
nomination,  that,  before  he  should  be  in- 
vested with  the  purple,  he  should  study 
dieology  three  years  at  Pisa.  In  1492, 
Giovanni  took  his  scat  in  Rome,  as  a 
member  of  the  holy  college.  His  father 
died  soon  after,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Pietro,  at  Florence.  As  the  young 
cardinal  had  opposed  the  election  of  Al- 
exander VI  to  tne  papal  see,  he  exchanj;- 
eil  RojTir?  for  Florence,  where  he  lived  m 
high  ctiiimation,  until  die  banishment  of 
his  fiimily  forced  him  to  fly  to  Bologna* 
In  1499,  he  went  to  Venice,  Germany  and 
France,  remained  some  time  in  Genoa, 
and  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  ho 
lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  select  society, 
and  devoted  to  die  arts,  particularly  music 
and  literature.  In  1505,  he  first  took  part 
in  public  aftairs.  Pope  Julius  II  made 
him  governor  of  Perugia,  and,  in  1511, 
placed  him,  with  the  title  of  legate  of  Bo- 
logna,  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  in  the  holy 
league  against  France.  As  his  sugges- 
tions, however,  were  little  regarded  by  the 
Spanish  generals  of  the  allied  armies,  his 
influence  viras  limited  to  preserving  order 
in  his  camp.  He  was  made  prisoner  by 
the  French,  at  the  batde  of  Ravenna,  in 
1512,  but  soon  after  regained  his  freedom, 
on  the  dispersion  of  the  victorious  army, 
and  returned  to  Bologna,  where  he  con- 
ducted the  government  as  legate,  and,  af- 
ter contributing  to  the  reestablishment 
of  the  Medici,  remained  at  Florence 
until  die  death  of  Julius  II  recalled  him 
to  Rome.  The  choice  very  unexpectedly 
fell  upon  him,  and  he  ascended  the  papal 
chair  in  1513,  in  the  38thyear  of  his  ago, 
under  the  name  of  Leo  X.  He  immedi- 
ately appointed  two  of  the  principal  wri- 
ters or  his  time,  Bembo   and   Sadolet, 
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his  secretaries.  In  foreign  politics,  he 
followed  the  system  of  his  prixJecessors, 
opposing  the  domination  of  foreigners  in 
Italy  us  much  as  possible.  He  succeeded 
in  driving  out  the  French,  put  an  end  to 
the  divisions  in  the  church,  and  forced 
Louis  XII  to  a  formal  submission.  Hav- 
ing thus  restored  the  pubDc  tranquiUity,in 
the  firat  ye*ir  of  his  government,  he  gave 
ail  his  attention  to  the  promotion  of  lite- 
rature and  the  arts,  which  had  l>een  neg- 
lected l)y  his  predecessors.  The  univer- 
sity at  Rome  was  restored  and  endowed, 
pnvileges  were  granted  it,  and  the  most 
distinguished  men  selected  as  instructers. 
He  also  established  a  particular  society  for 
the  publication  of  Greek  authors,  under 
tlie  supervision  of  John  Laacaris.  That 
scholar,  whom  he  had  invited  from  Ven- 
ice, and  Marcus  Musurus,  brought  over  a 
number  of  young  linguists,  whose  influ- 
ence assisted  in  promoting  a  taste  for 
classical  literature.  He  requested  the  pos- 
sessors of  ancient  manuscripts,  in  all  coun- 
tries, to  make  them  known  to  him  ;  and 
the  publication  of  the  five  first  books  of 
the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  was  one  of  the 
finest  fruits  of  his  efforts.  Several  private 
individuals  followed  the  example  of  the 
pope  ;  amonff  whom,  Chigi,  a  merchant, 
was  distinguished,  who  established  a  col- 
lection of  works  of  art,  and  published  an 
edition  of  Pindar  and  Theocritus.  To 
prevent  a  union  of  Spain,  France  and 
Austria,  Leo  fiivored  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  kings  of  England  and  France, 
and  oven  pretended  to  favor  Louisas  plans 
on  Milan.  His  design  of  obtaining  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  for  one  branch  of  his 
family,  and  the  duchies  of  Ferrara  and 
Urbino  for  other  branches,  made  the 
friendship  of  tliis  monarch  necessary,  and 
producea  a  secret  alliance  between  them  ; 
but,  when  a  French  army  appeared  on 
the  frontiers,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  in- 
creasing his  power,  by  a  purchase  of  Mo- 
dena  from  the  emperor  Maximilian,  but 
also  sent  Bembo  to  Venice,  to  detach  the 
republic  from  the  French  alliance ;  in 
which,  however,  he  did  not  succeed.  This 
artful,  varying  policy  was,  at  that  time, 
universal,  and  Leo  cannot  be  especially 
blamed  for  it  Afler  the  death  of  Louis 
XII,  Francis  I  having  ascended  the  tlirone, 
and  war  appearing  unavoidable,  Leo  join- 
ed the  alliance  of  the  emperor,  the  king 
of  Arragon,  the  states  of  Florence,  Milan 
and  Switzerland  ;  but,  after  the  battle  of 
Marignano,  he  withdrew,  and,  in  1515,  he 
had  an  interview  with  Francis  at  Bologna, 
and  formed  with  him  a  concordate,  ad- 
vantageous to  Iwth,  but  warmly  censured 


by  the  French  nation.  In  order  to  in- 
crease the  power  and  splendor  of  his  fami- 
ly, after  the  death  of  his  brnther  Giuliano, 
he  deposed  th^  duke  of  Uri)ino,  in  1516, 
and  gave  the  duchy  to  his  nephew  Loren- 
zo. Leo  saw  with  regret  the  recx)ncilia- 
tion  of  the  belligerent  powers,  which  was 
effected  in  the  same  year.  In  1517,  the 
duke  of  Urbino,  who  had  been  deprive*! 
of  his  estates,  recovered  them  by  force  of 
arms.  Leo,  however,  collected  a  power- 
ful army  against  him,  and  forced  him  to 
renounce  his  claims  on  honorable  tenns. 
In  the  same  year,  a  conspiracy  against  th«; 
pope  was  discovered,  and  cardinal  Petruc- 
ci,  who  was  suspected  of  being  the  prin- 
cipal, was  hanged,  notwithstanding  the 
passport  which  had  been  given  him.  Oth- 
ers, whose  guilt  was  not  sufficiently  prov- 
ed, were  tortured,  deprived  of  their  digni- 
ties, and  banished.  The  conduct  of  tlie 
pope,  in  this  instance,  was  neither  mag- 
nanimous nor  merciful.  Leo's  magnin- 
cence  had  exhausted  his  finances.  To 
procure  money,  particularly  for  the  com- 
pletion of  St.  Peter's,  he  put  all  Christen- 
dom under  contribution,  by  the  sale  of 
letters  of  indulgence,  (q.  v.)  This  abuse 
roused  the  zeal  of  Luther,  and  produced 
the  reformation.  Leo,  at  first,  paid  little 
regard  fo  the  attacks  of  Luther,  and  when 
he  could  no  longer  keep  silence,  was  in- 
clined to  lenient  measures.  In  compli- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  Maximilian,  he 
assumed  more  rigor,  and  summoned  Lu- 
ther to  appear  in  Rome,  but  finally  agreed 
that  he  should  defend  himself  at  Augs- 
burg, before  the  cardinal  Caietan.  Not- 
ing bein^  decided  by  that  measure,  he  is- 
sued, in  November,  1518,  the  well-known 
bull,  in  which  he  defended  the  papal  au- 
thority of  dispensing  indulgences,  and 
threatened  all,  who  maintained  contrary 
doctrines,  with  excommunication  ;  on 
which  Luther  appealed  to  a  general 
council.  While  o|)en  war  had  thus  nroken 
out  in  the  church,  Leo  endeavored  to 
unite  all  Christian  monarchs  in  a  crusade 
against  the  Turkish  emperor  Selim,  w^lio 
had  made  himself  master  of  Egypt ;  but 
their  mutual  jealousies  prevented  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  plan.  Besides  these  public 
chagrins,  Leo  had  great  domestic  misfor- 
tunes to  suffer.  Lorenzo,  who  had  con- 
nected himself  with  the  French  court  by 
maniage,  having  died,  and  lefk  only  a 
daughter,  Leo  therefore  annexed  Urbino 
to  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  the  car- 
dinal Giulio  de'  Medici  was  placed  in  tlie 
government  of  Florence.  Though,  in 
Germany,  the  reformation  (q.  v.)  contin- 
ued to  gain  groutid,  Italy  was  not  disiurb- 
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ed  by  foreign  wars.  This  state  of  things 
permitted  Leo  to  indulge  his  taste  for 
splendor,  to  promote  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  increase 
the  power  of  his  family.  Although  in  al- 
liance witii  France,  he  did  not  give  up  his 
plan  of  preventing  the  aggrandizement  of 
that  power  in  Italy.  With  this  view,  he 
united  with  the  emperor,  in  1521,  for  the 
reestablishment  of  the  family  of  Sfbrza,  in 
Milan,  and  took  Swiss  troops  into  pay. 
The  war  was  begun  successfully  ;  Parma 
and  Piaccnza  were  taken  by  the  papal 
t]t)opB,  and  annexed  to  the  States  of  the 
Church.  The  allies  entered  Milan  with- 
out resistance,  and  occupied  the  territory 
of  the  duke  of  Ferra«^  whom  Leo  had  ex- 
communicated as  an  ally  of  France.  While 
engaged  in  celebrating  his  successes,  Leo 
di^  suddenly,  December  1,  1521.  The 
age  of  Leo  is  described  in  Roscoe's  Life 
and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X,  which  has 
been  translated  into  German,  Italian  and 
Frencli. 

Leo  XII,  Annibalo  della  Genga,  bora 
at  Genoa,  Aug.  2, 1760,  became  cardinal 
March  8, 1816,  and  succeeded  Pius  VII 
in  the  ])apal  chair,  Sept.  28,  1823.  He 
early  served  the  interests  of  the  Roman 
court  as  a  nuncio  in  Switzerland,  at  Dres- 
den, and  at  other  Gennan  courts,  went  on 
an  embassy  to  Louis  XVIII  from  pope 
Pius  VII,  and  was  finally  created  vicar- 
general  of  Rome.  As  pope,  he  made 
himself  beloved  by  the  people,  by  the  re- 
mission of  many  taxes,  by  his  benevo- 
lence, by  personally  hispecting  the  public 
institutions  for  the  poor,  tlic  hospitals  and 
the  prison^.  His  firm  maintenance  of  the 
rights  of  tlie  court  of  Rome  involved  him 
in  disputes  with  the  French  and  Austrian 
governments  in  1824.  On  Ascension-day, 
1824,  he  announced  the  next  year  as  the 
year  of  jubilee.  His  circular  epistle  to  the 
nations  of  Christendom,  on  that  occasion, 
contains  a  warm  attack  on  Bible  societies. 
May  17, 1824,  he  gave  to  the  Jesuits  and 
their  general,  Louis  Fortis,  the  Roman 
college,  which  they  had  possessed  until 
1773,  together  with  the  church  of  the  holy 
Ignatius,  the  oratorium,  the  museum,  the 
library  and  the  observatory,  in  order  that 
they  might  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
the  education  of  the  young.  Leo  XII 
also  strengthened  the  connexion  of  the 
apostolic  see  with  the  Spanish  American 
republics,  particularly  with  Chile,  and,  in 
1828,  with  Colombia,  by  recognising  Boli- 
var's bishops.  He  endeavored  to  free  the 
States  of  the  Church  from  robbers  apd 
banditti,  as  well  as  to  suppress  the  remains 
of  Caibonarisra.  In  1825  he  restored  the 
43* 


prisons  of  the  inquisition.  His  attention 
was  particularly  directed  to  the  remedy  of 
numerous  abuses  in  the  departments  of 
the  Roman  government,  for  instance,  in 
the  camera  apostolica,  Leo  died  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1829,  and  was  succeeded  by  cardi- 
nal Castiglione,  who  took  the  name  of 
Pius  VIII.  Pius  died  December,  1830, 
and  was  succeeded  by  cardinal  Cappellari 
(Gregory  XVL) 

Leo  VI,  emperor  of  the  East,  surnamed 
the  PkUosopher,  was  the  sou  of  Basil  1, 
whom  he  succeeded,  in  886.  He  reigned 
weakly,  and  the  ill  success  of  his  generals 
against  the  Bulgarians,  obliged  him  to 
submit  to  such  terms  of  peace  as  those 
barbarians  pleased  to  propose.  A  total  de- 
feat of  his  fleet,  by  the  Saracens,  also  took 
place  a  short  time  before  liis  death,  which 
happened  in  911,  after  a  reign  of  25  years. 
He  gave  hia  name  to  several  woriss,  the 
principal  of  which  are,  a  Treatise  on  Tac- 
tics; JSTovcIUr  CongtUuiiones ;  and  Opus 
Basilicon,  a  collection  of  laws,  begun  by 
his  father.  He  also  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  caliph  Omar,  on  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tiiinity. 

Leo,  Leonardo,  chapel-master  in  the 
Conservatorio  St  Onofrio,  and  private 
composer  to  tlie  i*oyal  chapel  at  Naples, 
born  in  1694  (according  to  Piccini,  1701), 
at  Naplrs,  probably  studied  under  Scar- 
latti. To  him,  to  Pergolesi,  and  some 
other  composers  of  that  period,  is  to  be  at- 
tributed the  reputation  which  the  Neapol- 
itan school  acquired  all  over  Europe. 
Among  his  scholai's,  Piccini,  Sacchmi, 
Pergolesi,  Traetta,  are  distinguished.  He 
surpassed  all  his  predecessors,  and,  as  he 
became  equally  perfect  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  composition,  he  may  be  esteemed 
one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  Italy.  All 
his  works  were  studied  with  veneration  by 
the  Italian  musicians.  Although  Leo  was 
very  successful  in  passionate,  grand  and 
elevated  compositions,  he  was  not  less  so 
in  simple,  tender  and  comic,  as  his  comic 
opera  11  cio^  proves.  I^o  ii^  besides,  the 
first  composer  who  availed  himself  of  the 
form  of  rondos  in  his  comic  operas.  He 
died  in  1742.  His  best  operas  are  Sqfo- 
fUsha  (1718,  according  to  Bumey,  his 
first  opera) ;  Olimpiaae ;  La  Clemenza 
di  TUo  (1735);  ^chiUe  in  Sciro  (1740). 
He  composed  two  oratorios — SaiUa  Ek- 
na  al  Calvario  (to  the  words  of 
Metastasio),  and  La  Morle  d^J^l}dt,  Of 
his  church-music,  his  Ave  Maria,  and  a 
Jllwf  rerc  aUa  CapeHa,  are  the  most  remark- 
able. 

Leo,  John  (sumamed  Afncamva^  a 
traveller  and  geographer  of  the  sixteenth 
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century,  was  bom  of  Moorish  parents,  at 
Grenada,  in  Spain,  and,  when  that  city 
was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1492,  re- 
tired to  Africa.  He  studied  at  Fez,  and 
afterwards  travelled  through  various  parts 
of  the  north  of  Africa.  Having  been  cap- 
tured by  pirates,  he  was  taken  to  Italy, 
and  presented  to  pope  Leo  X,  who  per- 
suaded him  to  embrace  Christianity,  and 
gave  him  his  own  name  on  his  being 
baptized.  At  Rome,  ho  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Italian  language,  into  which 
he  translated  his  Descripuon  of  Africa, 
originally  written  in  Arabic.  This  is  a 
very  curious  and  interesting  work,  com- 
prising accounts  of  several  countries  rare- 
ly visited  by  Europeans.  Leo  also  com- 
posed a  treatise  on  the  lives  of  the  Arabian 
philosophers.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
died  soon  after  1526. 

Leoben;  a  town  on  the  Mur,  in  the 
Austrian  duchy  of  Styria,  about  IGOO  feet 
above  the  sea,  with  2400  inhabitants,  fa- 
mous as  the  place  where  the  preliminaries 
of  the  treaty  of  Camjjo-Formio  were  con- 
cluded, between  Austria,  Naples  and  the 
French  republic,  Aug.  17,  1797,  after 
Bonaparte's  successful  campaign  of  1796 
in  Italy,  against  the  ai-ch-duke  Charles. 
(See  CampO'Formio,  Peace  of,)  Here  the 
young  French  general  displayed  great 
talents  as  a  statesman,  deriving  little  aid 
from  the  instructions  of  the  directory. 
(See  JVapo^on,  and  Italy,) 

Leon,  Ponce  de  Leon.  (See  Ponce  de 
Leon,) 

Leon;  one  of  the  great  Sivisions  of 
Spain,  usually  styled  tlie  kingdom  of  Leon ; 
bounded  north  by  Asturia,  east  by  Old 
Castile,  south  by  Estremadura,  and  west 
by  Portugal  and  Galicia.  It  was  united 
to  Castile  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and 
produces  all  tlie  necessaries  of  life ;  and 
the  wine  is  tolerably  good.  Population, 
1^15,551;  square  miles,  21,000.  It  is 
divided  into  six  provinces. 

Leon  (anciently  Legio  Sepiima  Cremma) ; 
a  city  of  S^min,  capital  of^  a  province  to 
which  it  gives  name,  at  the  conflux  of  two 
rivers,  whose  united  stream  runs  into  the 
Esla,  10  miles  south  of  the  town ;  150 
miles  north-west  Madrid ;  Ion.  5P  37'  W. ; 
lat  42°  45^  N. ;  populaUon,  5900.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see.  This  city  is  very  ancient, 
and  was  fonnerly  much  more  rich  and 
populous  than  it  now  is.  It  was  the  cap- 
ital of  a  kingdom  of  the  same  name, 
and  the  kings  resided  in  a  palace  here  till 
the  year  10§7.  It  now  contains  13  pariah 
churches,  9  convents  and  4  bosfutals. 
The  cathedral  is  handsome,  and  abounds 


in  relics.    In  it  are  seen  the  tombs  of  37 
kings  and  1  emperor. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci.  (See  VineL) 
Leonidas,  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  king 
Anaxandrides,  ascended  the  throne  491 
years  B.  C.  When  Xerxes,  king  of  Per- 
sia, invaded  Greece  with  an  immense 
army,  Athens  and  Sfuirta  were  the  only 
great  cities  which  resolved  to  resist  him. 
The  Spartans  gave  tlie  chief  command 
of  tlie  military  force  to  Leonidas,  who 
marched  to  Thennopyloe,  in  the  year  480 
B.  C,  with  300  men.  Small  as  liis  army 
was,  amounting  to  but  7000  men,  includ- 
ing tlie  allies,  he  stationed  it  so  skilfully, 
that  the  Persians,  on  coming  to  the  nar- 
row pass,  became  aware  of  the  difficulty 
of  carrying  it  by  force.  Xerxes  therefore 
attempted  to  bribe  Leonidas,  offering  hirn 
the  dominion  of  all  Greece.  This  propo- 
sal being  rejected  with  scorn,  the  despot 
sent  a  herald  to  order  tlie  Greeks  to  sur- 
render their  arms :  *^  Let  him  come  and 
take  them,"  was  tlie  reply  of  the  Spartan 
king.  Thrice  did  the  Persians  advance 
against  the  pass,  in  great  force ;  thrice  were 
they  repelled,  with  great  loss.  Meanwhile, 
a  traitorous  Greek,  namei  1  Ephialtes,  led  a 
select  troop  of  10,000  Persians,  by  a  secret 
path,  over  the  mountain,  who,  afler  com- 
pelling the  few  opposing  Phocians  to  take 
to  flight,  appeared  in  the  rear  of  Leonidas. 
He  now  saw  tliat  all  was  lost,  but  resolved 
to  show,  by  a  luemorable  example,  what 
the  Greeks  could  i)crfomi  in  the  cause  of 
their  countr}\  lie  is  said,  also,  to  have 
been  influenced  by  an  oracle,  which  de- 
clared that  Sparta  could  be  saved  only  by 
the  dcatli  of  one  of  its  kings.  To  avoid 
useless  bloodshed,  Leonidas  dismissed  the 
greater  part  of  his  troops,  and  retained  but 
300  Spartans,  700  Thespians,  and  400 
Thebans;  the  last,  in  some  measure,  as 
pledges  of  the  fidelity  of  their  country- 
men, and  the  Thespians,  because  they 
could  not  be  induced  to  leave  their  Spar- 
tan allies.  As  soon  as  Xerxes  had  learned 
the  successful  passage  of  the  troops  led 
by  Ephialtes,  he  threw  himself,  with  his 
whole  force,  into  the  entrance  of  the  pass. 
But  Leonidas,  before  day-break,  penetrat- 
ed  into  the  Persian  camp.  After  a  long 
contest,  the  hero  fell,  surrounded  by  fallen 
enemies.  His  men  defended  his  body, 
till  they  sunk  beneath  couutless  assailants. 
This  defence  of  Thermopylie  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  exploits  of  antiquity. 
The  Greeks  erected  a  splendid  moau- 
ment  to  the  fallen,  and  celebrated,  annually, 
warlike  games  over  their  8epu]chre& 

Leonine  Verse  ;  a  kind  of  Latin  verse, 
in  vogue  in  the  middle  ages,  consistiiig  of 
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hcxametere  and  pentameters,  of  which 
the  final  and  middle  syllables  rhyme ;  so 
called  from  Leonius,  a  poet  of  the  twelfth 
centiir}',  who  made  use  of  it,  or,  accoixiing 
to  some,  from  pope  Leo  I  (A.  D.  680). 
Poems  of  considerable  length  were  writ- 
ten in  this  barbarous  taste.  The  follow- 
ing distich  may  serve  as  an  example : 

DcsmoD  ianguebat,  monacfaus  tunc  esse  volehat; 

Ast  ubi  convaluit,  maiisit  ut  ante  fuit. 

Leo  versified  a  great  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  this  manner.    (See  Rhyme.) 

Leontium  (Leontia);  a  courtesan,  the 
scholar  and  mistress  of  Epicurus.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  she  was  his  lawful  wife ; 
according  to  others,  the  mistress  of  Metro- 
dorus.  She  is  said  to  have  possessed  dis- 
tinguished talents,  and  to  have  composed 
nn  essay,  replete  with  acuteness  and 
learning,  in  a  beautiful  attic  style,  in  de- 
fence of  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  against 
Theophrastus. 

Leontodon  Taraxacum,  or  Dande- 
lion. This  plant  is  now  so  common  in 
many  of  the  settled  parts  of  the  U.  States, 
and  has  become  so  intimately  associated 
with  our  other  spring  flowers,  that  few, 
except  professed  botanists,  are  aware  that 
it  is  not  a  native.  It  has,  however,  been 
introduced  from  Europe,  where  it  is  a 
very  frequent  and  familiar  plant  The 
leaves  are  all  radical  and  runcinate,  or 
jagged  on  the  margin,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance has  been  derived  its  French 
name — dent  de  lion,  or  lion's  tooth,  of 
which  the  English  appellation  is  a  corrup- 
tion. The  stems  are  hollow,  and  bear 
single,  large,  yellow  flowere,  consisting  of 
a  congeries'  of  florets,  each  of  which  is 
succeeded  by  a  naked  seed,  bearing,  on  a 
long  pedicle,  a  tuft  of  radiated  down.  By 
means  of  tliis  tuft,  the  seed,  when  detach- 
ed, is  kept  suspended  in  the  air,  and  trans- 
ported, by  the  winds,  to  a  distance.  In 
this  respect,  however,  it  does  not  difler 
from  most  of  the  compasiUB,  The  whole 
plant  is  full  of  a  miUty  and  bitter  juice ; 
notwitlistanding  which,  it  is  in  common 
use  as  an  eany  vegetable.  The  roots, 
when  roasted,  are  said  to  form  a  good 
substitute  for  coflee,  and  are  used  for  that 
purpose  in  some  parts  of  Germany. 

Leof AKD  (fdiskopeardus).  This  beau- 
tiful but  savage  animal  is  spread  as  widely 
over  the  countries  of  the  old  continent  as 
the  lion,  and,  throughout  this  extent,  he 
varies  but  little,  and  mat  merely  in  magni- 
tude, in  the  size  and  form  of  his  markings, 
and  the  intensity  of  their  coloring ;  but  ho 
is  every  where  the  same  as  to  form  and 
structure,  as  well  as  in  character  and  dis- 
position.   His  ground  color  is  a  yellowish 


fawn,  which  becomes  paler  on  the  sides, 
and  is  lost  in  the  pure  white  of  the  under 
put  of  the  body.  The  back,  head,  neck, 
limbs,  and  under  surface  of  the  body,  are 
marked  with  black  spots,  of  diflercnt  sizes, 
and  placed  in  an  irregular  manner,  whilst 
the  sides  are  covered  by  numerous  dis- 
tinct  roses,  formed  by  the  congregation  of 
smaller  spots,  placed  in  a  circular  fonn. 
In  general  appearance,  this  animal  is 
fierce,  and  is,  m  fiict,  equally  savage  and 
dastardly  with  the  rest  of  the  cat  kind. 
His  usual  prey  is  antelopes,  monkeys, 
and  tlie  smaller  quadrupeds.  He  always 
avoids  man,  except  when  closely  pursued, 
when  he  ofiers  an  obstinate  resistance. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  lone  traveller 
has  fallen  a  victim  to  these  ferocious  and 
sauffuinary  animals.  When  they  attack 
a  flock  of  sheep,  the  slaughter  tliey 
commit  is  almost  incredible.  Kolbe 
states  that  two  leopards,  a  male  and  fe- 
male, and  three  young  ones,  entered  a 
sheepfold  at  the  cape  of  Good  Ho|)e; 
tl)e  old  animals  killed  near  100  sheep; 
when  they  were  satiated,  they  fed  their 
young,  and,  each  seizing  a  whole  carcass, 
attempted  to  move  off,  but  they  were  way- 
laid and  killed.  The  Negroes  take  tlieni 
in  pitfalls,  slightly  covered  over  with  hur- 
dles, on  which  a  piece  of  meat  is  placed 
as  a  bait  From  the  extraordinary  flexi- 
bility of  the  limbs  of  this  animal,  he 
is  enabled  to  ascend  trees,  in  which  he 
usually  takes  refuge  when  pursued.  When 
taken  young,  he  can  be  tamed  to  a  ceitaiu 
degree.  According  to  travellers  in  Afiica, 
the  flesh  of  the  leopard  is  excellent,  re- 
sembling veal.  The  skins  are  valuable, 
selling,  m  Europe,  at  from  $20  to  $50. 
— Huniing'leopard  (F,  jubaia),  or  cheetah, 
as  it  is  tern)cd  in  India,  is  about  the  size 
of  a  greyhound,  with  a  narrow  chest  and 
long  legs,  of  a  thin  make  in  the  body  and 
limbs,  apparently  calculated  rather  for 
speed  tlian  strength.  In  fact,  this  animal 
forms  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between 
the  feline  and  canine  groups.  He  is  of  a 
jwle  yellow  color  on  the  upper  part,  white 
underneath,  and  covered  all  over  with 
very  small  irregular  spots.  He  has  a 
slight  mane,  extending  along  the  back  of 
the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  back.  He 
is  ca|)able  of  being  perfectly  tamed,  and  is 
employed,  in  the  Last,  for  the  chase  of  an- 
telopes. He  is  carried  to  the  field  in  a 
cart,  in  which  he  is  kept  chained  and 
hood-winked,  till  brought  ^vithin  view  of 
a  herd,  when  he  is  rele^ied,  and  tlie  hoods 
removed.  The  animal  steals  gradually 
towards  his  prey,  till  he  has  attained  a 
proper  distance,  when,  with  five  or  six 
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BurprisiDg  bounds,  he  spriags  upon  iL  If, 
however,  he  is  unsuccessful  in  his  attack, 
he  does  not  attempt  to  renew  it,  but 
returns,  with  a  mortified  air,  to  his 
keeper. 

Leopold  I,  Grerman  emperor,  second 
son  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III  and 
Mary  Anne  of  Spain,  born  1640,  was 
chosen,  in  1655,  king  of  Hungary ;  in  1658, 
king  of  Bohemia;  and,  in  1659,  emperor 
of  Germany.  On  ascending  the  throne, 
he  was  obliged  to  promise  to  afford  Spain 
no  assistance  against  France.  The  Turks 
hod  then  defeated  the  imperial  army,  and 
desolated  Moravia,  because  the  emperor 
had  aided  the  prince  of  Transylvania, 
Ragotsky,  who  liad  ceased  to  pay  an  annu- 
al tribute  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Monte- 
cuculi,  Leopold's  general,  supported  by 
6000  select  French  troops,  under  Coligny 
and  Feuillade,  defeated  the  Turks,  Au- 
gust 1,  at  Sl  Gothard ;  but,  instead  of  im- 
proving this  victory,  the  cabinet  of  Vienna 
concluded  a  truce  for  20  years,  and  Ra- 
gotsky remained  tributaiy  to  the  Porte. 
Hungary  was  to  be  totally  subjugated ; 
but  uie  nobles  of  this  country  attempted 
to  throw  off  the  Austrian  supremacy,  and 
to  choose  a  king  from  their  own  nation. 
This  undertaking  cost  Zrini,  Frangipani, 
Nadasti,  and  other  Hungarians,  their  lives. 
Tekeli  (see  Tekeli)  now  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  malcontents,  and  was 
chosen  king  of  Hungary  by  the  Turks, 
for  an  annual  tribute  of  40,000  zechins. 
Tekeli  called  the  Turks  into  tlie  German 
empire ;  widi  an  army  of  200,000  men, 
they  captured  tiie  island  of  Schiitt,  and 
laid  siege  to  Vienna,  in  1683.  Just  as  the 
city  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering, 
John  Sobiesky  hastened  to  its  relief.  The 
Turks  were  attacked  in  their  intrcnch- 
ments,  and  suffered  a  total  defeat  A 
panic  terror  seized  the  grand  vizier,  Kara 
Mustapha :  he  fled,  and  left  his  camp  to 
the  victor.  This  defeat  was  followed  by 
others,  and  the  imperialists  recovered 
all  the  lost  cities.  Leopold  caused  the 
Hungarian  insurgents,  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  the  cause  of  nil  the  dangers  which 
menaced  Germany,  to  be  severely  pun- 
ished. Hungary,  which  had  been  an  elec- 
tive monarchy,  was  declared,  at  the  diet 
of  Presburg,  in  1687,  hereditary  in  the 
Austrian  male  line,  and  Joseph,  the  eldest 
son  of  die  emperor,  was  crowned  as  king 
of  Hungary,  without  any  previous  elec- 
tion. Transylvanta  submitted,  without 
reserve,  to  the  Austrian  house.  Leopold 
WBsed  three  wars  witli  France,  which  he 
de<3ared  wars  of  the  empire.  The  first,  in 
1672;  in  connexion  with  Spain  and  Bran- 


denburg, to  assist  the  Dutch,  attacked  by 
the  French  and  English,  was  unsuccess- 
ful on  the  part  of  the  emperor  and  empire, 
and  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Nim- 
egucn,  Feb.  5,  1679.  The  second  war 
had  its  origin  in  the  league  formed  at 
Augsburg,  in  1686,  with  Holland  and 
S{KLio,  against  France.  In  this  war,  tho 
Palatinate  was  terribly  devastated  by  the 
French.  The  German  arms  were  gen- 
erally successful,  and,  by  the  peace  of 
Rvswick,  Oct.  30, 1697,  France  restored 
all  that  it  had  torn  from  Germany  since 
1680,  besides  relinquishing  to  Germany 
Brisach,  Friburg,  Kehl,  Philippsburg, 
and  several  smaller  fortresses.  The  duke 
of  Lorraine,  a  near  relation  of  the  king, 
recovered  his  territories,  finom  which  h^ 
family  had  been  expelled,  in  1670,  by 
Louis  XIV.  The  third  war  was  under- 
taken by  Leopold,  in  1702,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain 
for  his  second  sou,  Charles ;  but  he  died 
in  the  course  of  this  war.  May  5,  1705. 
His  eldest  son,  Joseph,  already  crowned 
Roman  king,  in  1690,  prosecuted  tfie 
war  with  great  vigor.  (Respecting  the 
great  commotions  in  Hungar>',  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eightecnUi  century,  see 
Kagoisky,)  As  the  youngest  son  of  Fer- 
dinand ill,  Leopold  had  been  educated 
for  the  church,  and  his  reign  was  marked 
by  attachment  to  the  clergy,  irresolution, 
and  indulgence  towards  his  ministeiB,  to 
whom  he  intrusted  tlie  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  government  He  was  pes- 
eaonateiy  fond  of  music,  and  was  hiinself 
a  composer.  After  he  had  uttererl  his 
last  prayer,  on  his  death-bei',  he  caused 
his  musicians  to  enter,  and  departed  to 
the  sound  of  instruments.  He  was  thrice 
married.  Two  sons  survived  him^^o- 
scph  I,  bom  in  1678,  his  successor,  and 
Charles,  archduke  of  Austria,  bom  1685, 
who  became  emperor  in  1711. 

Leopold  II,  emperor  of  GermanT,  bom 
1747,  on  the  death  of  his  fiither,  toe  em- 
I^eror  Francis  I  (1765),  became  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany,  and,  during  a  reign  of 
25  years,  almost  regenerated  that  country*. 
He  encouraged  commerce,  agriculture 
and  manufiictui^es,  improved  the  roads, 
established  penitentlanes,  abolished  the 
inquiffition,  and  proclaimed  a  new  crim- 
inal code.  His  financial  odministration 
was  admirable,  and  he  was  personally 
simple  in  his  manner  of  living.  He 
preceded  his  brother  Joseph  (q.  y.y, 
emperor  of  Germany,  in  measures  of 
ecclesiastical  reform,  but  conducted  diem 
with  more  prudence  and  cautioD,  yet  to 
the  great  displeasure  of  the  Roman  courL 
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When  the  death  of  Joseph  11  called  him 
to  the  imperial  throne,  he  found  the  he- 
reditary states  of  Austria  in  a  critical  situ- 
ation. In  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  the 
convention  of  Reichenbach  with  Prussia 
(July  27, 1790),  he  concluded  an  armistice 
with  Turkey,  which  was  followed  by  the 
peace  of  Sistova,  in  1791,  surrendering  all 
the  Austrian  conquests  to  the  Porte.  Af- 
ter reducing  the  revolted  Netherlands,  by 
force  of  arms,  he  allowed  them  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  former  privileges,  and  re- 
stored many  of  the  ecclesiastic  establish - 
jnents,  which  had  been  abolished  by  Jo- 
seph. Quiet  was  restored  in  Hungary, 
the  police  and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice were  reformed,  and  public  education 
encouraged.  In  1791,  he  had  the  cele- 
brated interview  with  the  king  of  Prussia, 
at  Pilnitz,  on  which  occasion  the  two 
monarchs  declared  the  situation  of  the 
king  of  France  to  be  a  subject  of  general 
interest  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
After  having  restored  many  institutions 
and  usages,  which  Joseph's  ardent  spirit 
had  led  him  to  abolisn,  Leopold  died, 
March  1, 1792.  Leopold  was  one  of  the 
best  disposed  mouarcbs  who  ever  sat  on  a 
throne,  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he 
effected  much  good ;  but  it  was  his  lot  to 
reign  at  the  time  of  a  great  struggle  be- 
tween old  and  new  principles,  which  is 
always  a  difficult,  and  generally  a  de- 
plorable situation  for  a  prince,  who  is 
plunged  into  a  whirlpool,  where  all  power 
of  self-direction  is  lost  This  should  be 
kept  in  mind,  in  judging  of  the  convention 
of  Reichenbach. 

Leopold  I,  prince  of  Dessau,  a  Prus- 
sian general,  bom  in  1676,  early  showed  a 
strong  inclination  for  the  militaiy  service, 
and,  in  his  12th  year,  received  from  the 
emperor  Leopold  the  command  of  a  regi- 
ment After  having  travelled  two  years, 
be  made  his  first  campaign  on  the  Rhine, 
in  1696.  In  the  war  of  Sie  Spanish  suc- 
cession, ho  proved  himself  a  brave  and 
skilful  general  He  had  an  honorable 
share  in  the  victory  at  Blenheim,  and 
fought  with  distinction  in  Italy.  Afler 
having  commanded  the  Prussians  in  the 
Netherlauds,  he  was  made  general-field- 
marshal  in  1712,  and  Fredenc  William  I, 
the  new  king,  was  so  much  attached  to 
liim,  that  he  kept  him  constandy  near 
his  person.  In  a  campaign  against  the 
Swedes,  he  was  again  victorious.  Frede- 
ric the  Great  placed  no  less  confidence  in 
him,  and,  in  1742,  he  received  the  chief 
command  in  Silesia.  In  1745.  he  gained 
the  bloodv  battle  of  Kesseldorf,  in  couse- 
.  quence  of  which  Dresden  was  taken  by 


the  Prussians,  and  peace  was  concluded. 
When  not  in  the  field,  he  paid  great  at- 
tention to  agricuhure.  He  died  of  apo- 
plexy, in  1747.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  imperial  and  Prussian  general- 
field-marshal,  and  governor  of  Magdeburg. 
His  manners  were  rough,  oflen  coarse; 
but  he  was  brave,  sincere  and  honest,  and 
veiy  much  beloved  Iw  the  soldiers.  A 
popular  march,  still  onen  played  in  Ger- 
many, particularly  in  the  North,  is  called 
the  Desaauer  Marsch,  because  it  was  prince 
Leopold's  favorite.* 

Leopold,  Geoive  Christian  Frederic, 
prince  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld,  husband 
of  the  late  princess  Chariotte,  second 
brother  of  the  present  duke  of  Coburg, 
was  bom  Dec.  16,  1790.  The  duchess 
of  Kent,  mother  of  the  princess  Victoria, 
the  heiress-presumptive  to  the  crown  of 
Grreat  Britain,  is  his  nster.  On  the  mar- 
riage of  his  sister  Anna  vrith  the  Russian 
prince  Constantine,  he  received  tlie  tide 
of  general  in  the  Russian  service.  In 
]8(^,  while  the  duke  of  Coburf^  was  ab- 
sent in  Russia,  and  at  Eriurt  with  Alex- 
ander, prince  Leopold  administered  the 
government  with  prudence  and  success, 
and . ever  afler  continued  the  confidential 
counsellor  of  liis  brother.  Napoleon  com- 
pelled him,  in  1810,  to  give  up  his  com- 
mand in  the  Russian  army,  and  he  devot- 
ed himself  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
the  afiairs  of  his  house.  In  1812,  he 
visited  Vienna,  Italy  and  Switzerland. 
Meantime,  the  issue  of  the  Russian  cam- 
paign had  changed  the  ftce  of  things  in 
Northeni  Germany,  and  the  princes  of 
Coburg  were  eager  to  aid  in  the  com- 
mon enorts  against  the  French.  Leopold 
joined  the  emperor  Alexander  in  Poland, 
and  entered  France,  in  1814,  in  the  Rus- 
sian army.  He  then  visited  the  British 
capital,  with  the  allied  sovereigns,  and 
here  became  acqucunted  widi  the  princess 
Charlotte.  On  his  retuni  to  the  continent, 
he  repaired  to  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
and,  in  1816,  received  me  consent  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  to  the  union  with  his 
daughter.  She  had  been  destined  for  the 
prince  of  Orange,  but  the  decided  inch- 
nation  which  she  manifested  for  prince 
Leopold,  induced  the  prince  regent  to 
abandon  that  design.    The  melaiicholy 

*  It  is  related  of  prince  Leopold,  that  he  u^ed 
to  pray,  before  battle,  to  the  following  efiect: 
"  O  God !  assist  our  side  5  at  least,  avoid  as- 
sislin*  tlie  enemy,  and  leave  the  result  to  mr." 
This,  if  not  true,  shows,  at  least,  the  opinion  en- 
tertained of  bis  simplicity  and  straight-forward- 
ness, and  man  be  allowed  to  agree  entirely  with 
his  character. 
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death  r#f  the  pnncess,  id  November,  1817, 
left  the  prince  a  widower;  and  bo  resided, 
for  some  time,  principally  on  the  continent. 
His  pension  of  £50,000,  from  the  British 
treasury  (of  which  he  has  lately  refused  to 
relinquish  a  part),  has  contributed,  in  some 
measure,  to  render  him  less  popular  in 
England  than  formerly.  In  1830,  ht;  was 
chosen  king  of  Greece ;  but,  after  having 
shown  a  readiness  to  accept  this  dignity, 
he  finally  declined  it,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Greeks  were  not  satisfied  with  tlie 
arrangements  which  had  been  made  by 
the  allied  powers.  In  1831,  he  was  chosen 
king  of  Belgium.    (See  Metkerlands.) 

Lepanto,  or  AiNABACHTi;  formerly  a 
sangiac,  in  Rumili  (Turkey),  with  80,000 
inhabitants.  The  capital  of  the  same 
name,  a  seaport,  was  anciently  called 
/iTaupadtu;  Ion.  22°  20'  E.;  lat  38^27' 
N. ;  population,  2000,  according  to  Hassel. 
The  town  is  situated  in  a  bay,  formerly 
called  the  gtdfof  Corinth,  now  the  gulf  of 
I^tmmto,  or  gu^  of  Painus,  which  is  70 
miles  long.  It  is  fortified  and  defended 
with  a  castle,  built  on  an  eminence.  Being 
ceded  by  the  emperor  to  the  Venetians,  it 
was  fortified  by  them,  and,  in  the  year 
1475,  stood  a  siege  of  four  months  against 
the  Turks,  who  lost  30,000  men.  Near 
this  town,  don  John  of  Austria  obtained 
a  celebrated  victory  over  the  Turkish  fleet, 
Oct  7,  1571.  Cervantes,  the  celebrated 
author  of  Don  Quixote,  fought  as  a  sol- 
dier in  this  battle,  and  had  his  left  hand 
shot  off  by  an  arquebuse.  The  Turkish 
fleet  consisted  of  210  galleys,  23  transports, 
and  6  galeasses,  with  heavy  artillery.  The 
Spanish  fleet  was  increased  b^  an  auxilia- 
ly  flotilla,  sent  by  the  Venetians,  and  by 
some  papal  galleys.  Both  the  fleets  sought 
to  come  to  close  quarters.  The  battle 
was  fought  with  bows,  javelins,  grapnels, 
and  with  cannon,  muskets,  pikes  and  the 
sword.  John  of  Austria,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  and  Veniero,  the  commander  of 
the  Venetian  squadron,  attacked  the  Turk- 
ish admiral  Ali,  took  his  vessel,  and  made 
him  prisoner.  His  head  was  inmiediately 
struck  off,  and  placed  above  the  top  of  his 
own  flag.  The  Christians  were  victorious. 
The  Turks  lost  150  vessels;  more  than 
15,000  men  were  killed,  and  5000  Chris- 
dan  slaves  liberated.  The  Christians  also 
lost  5000  men  slain  and  wounded.  Notli- 
ing  prevented  their  sailing  to  Constanti- 
Dople,  except  a  dispute  in  reganl  to  the 
division  of  the  booty.  This  iMtde  put  a 
stop  at  once  to  the  progress  of  the  Turkisli 
power,  which  had  attained  a  fearful  mag- 
nitude in  the  Mediterranean.  (See  Bar- 
barossa.)    The  Christians  had  almost  lost 


the  hope  of  efiectually  resisting  it ;  and, 
for  this  victory,  don  John  of  Austria  (q.  v.) 
desLTves  tlie  gratitude  of  the  whole  Eu- 
ropean world. 

Leper.    (See  Leprosy,) 

Lepidus,  M.  >Emilius,  the  Roman 
triumvir,  having  served  the  interests  of 
Caesar  (q.  v.),  was  made  by  him  his  col- 
league in  the  consulsliip.  After  the  aa> 
snasiuation  of  Caesar,  altbougii  the  repub- 
lican party  endeavored  to  win  him  to  their 
ranks,  he  joined  Antony  (q.  v.),  and  after- 
wards made  the  infamous  partition  of  the 
empire  with  him  and  Octavius  Ciesar. 
(See  Augustus,)  After  ihe  victory  of 
Philippi  (q.  v.),  his  two  colleagues  made  a 
new  division,  leaving  liim,  however,  the 
comnumd  of  Africa.  Augustus  having 
called  him  to  render  assistance  against 
Sextus,  Lepidus  attempted  to  render  him- 
self master  of  Sicily,  but  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  former,  and  to  take  his  seat 
again  in  the  senate.  Montesquieu  says 
that  he  was  the  worst  citizen  in  there- 
public.  Without  firmness  or  talents,  he 
seems  to  have  been  elevated  by  fortune  to 
render  his  fiiU  the  more  striking. 

Leprost  (Greek  Unpa) ;  a  name  given 
to  several  diflerent  dise^ases.  The  ele- 
phantiasis (q.  V.)  is  sometimes  called  Up- 
rosy  of  the  Arabs,  The  leprosy  of  tht 
Jews  is  distinguished  by  white,  cutaneous 
spots,  composed  of  smaller  spots,  which  ap- 
pear sometimes  in  one  place  and  sometimes 
in  another,  and  are  covered  witli  a  rough 
scaly  matter.  It  appenis  to  have  been  the 
kuce  of  the  Greek  writers.  The  Gredc 
leprosy  is  characterized  by  hard,  insen- 
siole  tubercles,  wliich  appear  upon  the 
skin,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
gressive insensibility,  and  the  loss  of  the 
voice.  It  is  endemic  in  Egypt,  Java,  and 
some  parts  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  The 
use  or  unhealthy  articles  of  food  seems  to 
be  one  of  its  causes.  It  is  hereditary  and 
contagious*  It  was  introduced  into  West- 
em  Kurope  in  the  time  of  the  crusades; 
but  has  gradually  disappeared.  The  tu- 
bercles wnich  characterize  leprosy  appear 
in  different  parts  of  the  skin:  they  are 
hard,  rough  and  numerous,  and  cause  the 
loss  of  the  hair  at  the  places  where  they 
appear.  They  finally  terminate  in  ulcera, 
whicli  penetrate  even  to  the  bone,  {ho- 
ducing  a  caries.  They  also  cause  the 
separation  of  parts  of  the  body,  the  toes 
and  fingers,  for  example,  dropping  ofE 
These  symptoms  are  accompanied  with  a 
languor  in  the  motions,  a  dullness  of  the 
senses,  a  change  of  the  voice,  ofi^n^vo 
breath,  and  letharg>\  There  are  threo 
sorts  of  leprosy — the  scjuamous,  or  scaly. 
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the  cnistaceoiiB,  in  Tvfaich  the  skin  is  cov- 
ered with  crusts,  and  the  tuberculous. 
The  remedy  recommended  for  this  dis- 
gusting disease  is  light  food,  such  as  veee- 
tabies,  soups,  milk :  sulphur  baths,  sudo- 
rific drinks,  mercury,  are  sometimes  pre- 
scribed. But  all  remedies  are  too  fre- 
quently unavailing.  In  the  middle  ages, 
leprosy,  under  all  the  forms  of  disease  to 
which  this  term  has  been  applied,  seems 
to  have  been  very  common  and  general 
It  should,  however,  be  observ^,  tliat 
almost  all  cutaneous  disorders  were  con- 
sidered as  of  a  leprous  nature,  and  treated 
as  Aich.  From  the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  these  loathsome  disorders  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  lawgivers  and  of 
the  benevolent,  and  we  find  numerous 
ordinances  relating  to  lepers,  afiecting  their 
civil  rights,  and  great  numbers  of  lazar- 
houses  m  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  In 
the  historians  of  those  times,  therefore,  we 
are  to  consider  the  word  Uprosy  as  used 
indiscriminately  of  all  cutaneous  diseases; 
and  we  may  well  be  astonished  and 
shocked  to  find  that  all  such  patients  were 
treated  somewhat  after  the  manner  pre- 
scribed in  Leviticus  for  the  Jewish  lepro- 
sy. They  were,  in  fact,  treated  as  civilly 
dead:  their  funeral  obsequies  were  per- 
formed, and  masses  said  for  the  benefit  of 
their  souls.  Their  marriage  ties  were 
dissolved,  but  a  leper  might  enter  into  a 
new  connexion  with  a  person  who  was 
also  afflicted  with  the  disease.  They 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  cities  at  certain 
seasons,  but  were  required  to  give  notice 
of  their  approach  by  sounding  a  ratde. 
The  consequences  of  such  a  treatment 
may  be  easily  imagined.  The  improved 
condition  of  tlie  lower  classes,  in  food, 
clothing  and  manner  of  living  in  general, 
and  the  advancement  of  medical  science, 
have  contributed  to  eradicate  this  loath- 
some and  disgusting  malady. 

Lerma,  Francis  de  Roxas  de  Sandoval, 
duke  de,  first  minister  of  Philip  III  of 
Spoin,  was  marquis  of  Denia,  when  he 
was  appointed  equerry  to  the  Infant  don 
Philip,  over  whom  he  acquired  such  influ- 
ence, that,  when  the  prince  ascended  the 
throne,  in  1596,  he  made  him  his  favorite 
and  prime  minister.  He  concluded  peace 
with  England  and  Holland,  and  endeav- 
ored to  relieve  the  embarrassed  state  of  the 
finances,  by  encouraging  a^culture ;  but 
his  measures  were  ili-contnved.  Afler  the 
death  of  his  wife,  he  took  the  ecclesiastical 
habit,  and  obtained  a  cardinal^  hat,  which 
he  conceived  woidd  protect  him  in  the 
possession  of  his  power.  But  he  was  de- 
ceived ;  for  his  own  son,  the  duke  DlJze- 


da,  contrived  to  supplant  him  in  the  king's 
favor,  and  succeeded  to  his  post  on  his  &- 
inpf  dismissed,  in  1618.  He  was  accused, 
without  any  probability,  of  having  em- 
ployed his  secretary,  Roderic  Calderon,  to 
poison  the  queen.  For  this  imaginary 
crime,  Calderon  was  executed  in  the  next 
reign.  The  duke  of  Lerma  died  in  re- 
tirement, in  1625. 

Lesaoe,  Alain  Ren^ ;  a  celebrated 
French  novelist  and  dramatic  writer.  He 
was  bom  May  8, 1668,  at  Sarzeau,  a  small 
town  in  Brittany,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
lawyer,  who  held  an  office  in  the  royal 
court  of  Rhuys.  His  father  dying  in  16B2, 
he  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of 
on  uncle,  who  dissipated  the  fortune  of 
his  ward.  He  studied  at  the  college  of 
the  Jesuits,  at  Vannes,  after  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  employed  in  his  native 
province  for  ^we  or  six  years.  In  169S; 
he  went  to  Paris  to  study  philosophy,  and 
also  to  solicit  some  employment  His 
talents  and  mannera  procured  him  admis- 
sion into  the  best  society,  where  his  wit 
and  taste  for  elegant  literature  rendered 
his  company  very  acceptable.  His  first 
literary  undertaking  was  a  translation  from 
the  Greek  of  the  Lettera  of  Aristenetus 
(1695).  Established  as  a  readent  in  the 
capital,  he  was  admitted  an  advocate  of 
parliament ;  and  the  abb^  De  Lyonne  g&ve 
him  a  pension  of  600  livres.  He  studied 
the  Spanish  language,  and  produced  a 
multitude  of  translations  or  imitations  of 
Castiliaii  dramas  and  romances.  Two  of 
bis  comedies  were  published  in  1700, 
and  A  tiiird  was  acted  in  1702 ;  but  it  was 
not  till  1707,  when  his  Crispin^  Bioal  dt 
son  Maitny  appeared,  that  he  established 
his  reputation  as  a  theatrical  writer.  His 
success  as  a  novelist  has  most  contributed 
to  make  him  known  to  foreignere.  Le 
DiahU  Baiteux,  the  tide  of  which  has  been 
oddly  translated  *'The  Devil  upon  two 
Sticks,"  became  extremely  popular ;  and 
GtZ  BI(U(2e  iSbn^tOanc  (1715)  has  fiimished  a 
model  for  numberless  imitations  in  various 
countries  and  languages.  Lesage  pro- 
jected a  translation  of  the  Oriando  of 
Ariosto,  and  published,  in  1717--21,  Ro- 
land VAnwureuXy  from  Boiardo,  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  former,  which  was  never 
executed.  In  1732,  he  published  Lts 
Aoentuns  de  Guzman  d^AUcarache  (2  vol- 
umes, 12mo.);  and,  the  iollowins  year, 
Les  Aoenharea  de  Robert,  dU  le  Cheialfer 
de  Beauchesne  (2  volumes,  12mo.),  contain- 
ing the  real  history  of  a  freebocier,  fixmi 
papera  furnished  by  his  widow.  In  1734, 
appeared  L^SSatoire  d^EsUoamOe  Qomaies 
(2  volumes,  12mo.) ;  and,  in  1735,  an  amu»- 
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ing  dialogue,  entitled  Une  Joumk  des 
Parqu£s  (12inoA  The  last  of  his  novels 
was  Lt  Bachdtar  dt  Salamanquej  which 
La  Uarpe  considere  as  inferior  to  all  the 
preceding.  He  did  not  cease  writing,  but, 
in  1740,  produced  a  collection  of  satirical 
letters,  under  the  title  of  ZiO  Valise  trouo^e, 
and,  in  1743,  a  volume  of  anecdotes.  In 
the  year  last  mentioned,  he  retired  to  Bou- 
logne, where  he  died  Nov.  17, 1747.  Le- 
sage  produced  a  great  number  of  comic 
pieces  for  the  theatre,  seven  of  which  he 
published  in  his  ThSdin  Fhmfcase  (1739, 
2  volumes,  12mo.),  including  Crispin  Ri- 
val de  son  MaUre,  and  Turcard,  intended 
as  a  satire  on  the  fermers-geneFal.  Not- 
withstanding his  talents,  and  the  success 
of  his  numerous  compositions,  the  author 
of  Gil  Bias  was  by  no  means  rich,  owing 
to  a  carelessness  and  liberality  of  disposi- 
tion, which  prevented  him  from  soliciting 
the  great  for  employments,  or  from  steadily 
accumulating  the  products  of  his  literary 
industzy. 

Lesage.    (See  Ims  Cases.) 

Lesbos  (now  Meielinj  from  the  former 
capital,  Mitylene,  once  the  residence  of 
Aristotle,  now  a  Turkish  fortress) ;  a  Greek 
island,  137  miles  in  circumference,  con- 
taining 260  square  miles,  40,000  inhab- 
itants, for  the  most  part  Turks,  in  the 
northern  comer  of  the  iEgean  sea  (the 
Archipelago),  on  the  Asiatic  coasL  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  Lesbos,  son  of  Lap- 
ithas,  and  grandson  of  iEolus,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  an  oracle,  led  a  colony  to  this 
island,  espoused  Mediymna,  daughter  of 
Macareus,  and  received  with  her  the  do- 
minion of  half  of  the  island,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Lesbos,  it  having  been 
previously  called  Isa^  and  Pelasgia,  from 
the  Pelasgians.  The  island  contained  for- 
ests of  beech,  cypress  and  fir  trees.  It 
yielded  marble  of  a  common  quality  ,and  the 
plains  abounded  in  grain.  Warm  springs 
were  also  found ;  agates  and  precious 
stones.  The  most  profitable  production 
was  wine,  which  was  preferred,  in  many 
countries,  to  all  the  otlier  Greek  wines. 
To  the  present  day,  the  oil  and  figs  of 
Lesbos  are  accounted  the  best  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago. The  island  formeriy  contained 
nine  cities,  for  the  most  part  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition ;  among  them,  Mitylene,  Pyr- 
rha,  Methymna,  Arisba,  Eressus  and  An- 
tissa:  at  present,  120  villages  are  enu- 
merated. Lesbos  was  originally  inhabited 
by  iEolians,  who  formed  a  powerful  de- 
mocracy from  an  insignificant  monarchy. 
They  afterwards  made  great  conquests  on 
the  contineDt  and  former  territory  of  Troy, 
and  even  resisted  the  Athenians  them- 


selves. Lesbos  was  next  disturbed  by  the 
Saraians,  and,  afterwards,  by  the  Per- 
sians, to  whom  it  was  finally  obliged  to 
submit.  After  the  battle  of  Mycale,  it 
shook  ofif  the  Persian  yoke,  and  became 
the  ally  of  Athens.  During  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  it  separated,  more  than  once, 
from  Athens,  but  was  always  reduced  to 
obedience.  A  distinguished  citizen  of 
Mitylene,  exasperated  that  several  rich 
inhabitants  had  refused  his  sons  their 
daughters  in  marriage,  publicly  accused 
the  city  of  an  intention  to  conclude  a 
league  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  which 
false  accusation  he  induced  the  AthcnSans 
to  send  a  fieet  against  Lesbos.  The  near- 
est cities,  Methymna  excepted,  armed  in 
defence  of  their  capital,  but  were  overpow- 
ered, the  walls  of  Mitylene  demolished, 
and  a  thousand  of  the  richest  inhabitants 
put  to  death.  The  territory  of  Methymna 
alone  was  spared.  The  island  itself  was 
divided  into  3000  parts,  of  which  300  were 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  gods,  and 
the  rest  divided  among  the  Athenians,  by 
whom  they  were  rented  to  the  ancient 
proprietois.  The  cities  of  Lesbos,  never- 
theless, soon  rebelled  again.  The  Lesbi- 
ans were,  moreover,  notorious  for  •their 
dissolute  manners,  and  the  whole  island 
was  regarded  as  the  abode  of  pleasure  and 
licentiousness.  At  the  same  time,  they 
had  the  reputation  of  the  highest  refine- 
ment, and  of  the  most  distinguished  intel- 
lectual cultivation.  Poetry  and  music  made 
great  progress  thero.  The  Lesbian  school 
of  music  was  celebrated,  and  is  said  to 
have  had  the  following  origin:  When 
Orpheus  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Bac- 
chantes, his  head  and  lyre  were  thrown 
into  the  river  Hebrus,  and  both  wero  cast, 
by  the  waves,  on  the  shore  of  Methymna. 
Meanwhile,  harmonious  soimds  were 
emitted  by  the  mouth  of  Orpheus,  accom- 
panied by  the  lyre,  which  was  moved  by 
the  breath  of  the  wind.  The  Methymni- 
ans  therefore  buried  the  head,  and  sus- 
pended the  lyre  in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
In  return,  the  talent  of  music  was  confer- 
red on  them  bv  this  deity.  In  realit}', 
Lesbos  produced  musicians  superior  to  all 
the  other  musicians  of  Greece.  Among 
these,  the  most  distinguished  were  Arion 
of  Methymna,  and  Terpander  of  Autissa. 
AlcflBUs  and  Sappho  were  esteemed  the 
first  in  l^ric  poetiy.  Pittacus  f one  of  the 
seven  wise  men),  the  philosopnere  Tbeo- 
phrastus  and  Theophanes  (the  bosom 
friend  of  the  great  Pompey),  and  the  his- 
torians Hellanicus,  Myrtilus,  &c.,  were 
also  natives  of  this  island.  It  was  oflen 
chosen  as  a  place  of  residence  by  distin- 
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^uisbed  foreigiiei's.  Epicurus  and  Aristqtle 
taught  there. 

Leslie,  John,  a  distinguishes!  Scotch 
chemist,  inatheinuticiau  and  natural  phi- 
losopher, professor  of  natural  {)hilosophy 
in  the  univereity  of  Edinhurgh,  is  the  author 
of  numerous  scientific  works  of  great  val- 
ue. Among  tliem  are  his  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Propagation  of  Heat  (8vo., 
1804) ;  Elements  of  Geometry,  Geometri- 
cal Analysis,  and  Plane  Trigonometry 
(1811);  Account  of  Experiments  and  In- 
atruments  depending  on  the  Relation  of 
An-  to  Heat  and  Moisture ;  Philosophy  of 
Arithmetic  (1817) ;  and  various  papera  in 
scientific  joumais.  He  has  likewise  in- 
vented several  curious  and  valuable  phi- 
losophical instruments.  His  diJSereutial 
thermometer  is  an  important  acquisition 
to  physics.  (See  TfiermonieUr,)  His  elec- 
tion to  the  professorship,  for  which  he  was 
a  candidate,  did  not  succeed  without  a 
violent  altercation  between  tlie  members 
of  the  university,  and  some  of  tiie  divines 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  who  opposed 
Mr.  Leslie  on  account,  as  tliey  alleged,  of 
his  being  a  sceptic  in  religious  mattci-s,  Mr. 
Leslie  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  tJie 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  the  Supplement  to 
the  Encyclopculia  Britannica.  The  author 
of  Peter's  Letters  says  of  Mr.  Leshe,  "  He 
is  a  very  fat,  heavy  figure  of  a  man,  witli- 
out  r.«-uch  more  appearance  of  strength 
than  of  activity ;  and  yet  by  no  means  a 
slothful-looking  fierson.  His  face  is  one 
which,  at  first  sight,  you  would  pronounce 
to  be  merely  a  coarse  one,  but  in  which, 
once  informed  to  whom  it  belongs,  you? 
are  at  no  loss  to  discover  a  tliousand  marks 
of  vigorous  intellect,  and  fancy  too.  Of 
this  last  quality,  indeed,  his  eyes  are,  at 
times,  full  to  ovei-flowing.  In  tlie  midst 
of  the  sombre  gravity  of  his  usual  look, 
there  are  alwavs  little  flashes  of  enthusi- 
asm breaking  tLrough  the  cloud  ;  ami,  hi 
tliis  respect,  he  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to  tlie  calm,  tranquil  uniformity  of  Mr, 
Playfaur's  physiognoiny  and  deportment." 

Leslie,  Charles  Robert,  was  born  m 
London,  October  19,  1794,  of  American 
parents,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of 
Maryland,  to  wliich  province  his  great- 
grandfather, Robeit  Leslie,  had  emigrated 
from  Scotland  soon  after  the  rebellion,  in 
1745.  The  family  returned  to  Phikdel- 
phia,  when  Charles  Leslie  was  about  five 
vears  old,  and  long  before  that  period  he 
Iiad  given  extraorainary  indications  of  a 
talent  for  painting.  His  first  attempts 
were  on  the  slate,  and  were  generally 
representations  of  horses  and  soldiers, 
rude  of  course,  but  strikingly  spirited  and 
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characteristic ;  and,  at  six  years  of  age,  he 
could  sketch,  from  recollection,  and  witli 
great  accuracy,  the  likeness  of  any  per- 
son whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing. 
At  the  age  of  13,  he  was  talten  from 
school,  and  placed  as  an  apprentice  wiUi 
Mr.  S.  F.  Brac^ord  of  PhUadelphia, 
bookseller ;  but,  though  he  scnipulously 
fulfilled  tlie  duties  of  his  situation,  his 
lieart  was  witli  his  pencil,  and  almost  ev- 
ery leisure  moment  was  indefatigably  de- 
voted to  his  favorite  pursuit.  It  was  his 
practice,  after  seeing  a  play,  to  make  litde 
water-color  dravinugs  of  the  principal  per- 
formers in  tlieir  respective  characters.  He 
was  much  struck  with  Cooke's  persona- 
tion of  Richard,  and,  leaving  tlie  house  as 
soon  as  the  tragedy  was  over,  he  com- 
menced a  small  sketch  of  the  gifted  and 
eccentric  actor  in  this  his  most  celebrated 
pait;  and,  when  the  family  came  home 
(having  staid  to  see  the  farpe),  they 
found  the  drawing  nearly  completed.  All 
these  drawings  of  the  performers  were 
entirely  from  mcmor}f.  The  fortunate 
little  sketch  of  Cooke  m  Richard  was 
much  admired  and  talked  of.  The  ju- 
venile artist  (who  was  then  but  16)  be- 
came immediately  an  object  of  notice, 
and  he  was  consequently  enabled  to  ac- 
coniplish  his  ardent  desire  of  adopting  a 
profession  which  he  preferred  toallodi- 
ers,  and  of  seeking  m  Europe  those  oppor- 
tunities of  improvement  which  were  not 
to  be  found  in  America.  Mr.  Bradford 
generously  gave  up  his  indentures,  and 
Mr.  Sully,  with  his  usual  kmdness,  di- 
rected his  first  essay  in  oil — a  small  head 
from  one  of  the  old  masters.  Shortly 
after  his  anival  in  London,  he  sent  to 
Philadelphia  his  fiurst  original  oil-picture, 
William  of  Deloraine,*  from  the  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel.  Since  that  time,  he 
has  lived  constantly  in  Europe,  his  en- 
gagements never  having  allowed  him  to 
pay  even  a  transient  visit  to  the  coimtiy 
of  which  he  has  always  considered  him- 
self a  citizen,  notwithstanding  the  circum- 
stance of  his  birth  having  taken  place  in 
England.  He  has  been  some  years  an 
academician,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  di- 
late on  the  success  which  has  attended 
his  professional  career.  Among  the  most 
distinguished  productions  of  his  pencil, 
are  May  Day  in  the  reign  of  EUzabetli ; 
Slender  courtuig  Anne  Page ;  lady  Jane 
Grey  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  crown ; 
Sancho  relating  his  adventures  to  tlie 
duchess,  and  Falstaff  dining  at  Page's 
house.  The  picture  which,  according  to 
custom,  he  presented  to  the  royal  acad- 
*  Now  in  the  academy  of  Philadelphia. 
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emy  on  being  elected  a  mernlier,  is 
Catharine  of  Arragon,  afler  her  divorce 
from  Henry  VIII.  His  portrait  of  sir 
Walter  Scott,  painted  for  Mr.  Ticknor  of 
Boston,  is  considered  an  excellent  like- 


Lespinasse.  (See  EafinoMte,) 
Lesbeps,  John  Baptiste  Barthelemi, 
baron  of,  the  fellow  traveller  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Lap^rouse  (q.  v.),  bom  at  Cette,  iu 
1765,  devoted  himself  to  the  diplomatic 
career.  For  five  years,  he  was  vice-con- 
sul in  Petersburg,  where  his  father  had 
previously  performed  the  functions  of 
French  consul-general.  In  consequence 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  minister  of 
war,  the  duke  of  Castries,  the  king  of 
France  appointed  him  interpreter  to  the 
expedition  of  Lap^rouse.  On  liis  arrival 
on  the  coast  of  Kamtschatka,  he  received 
orders,  September  29,  1767,  to  leave  the 
fingate  !» Astrolabe  (Lap^rouse's  vessel),  in 
order  to  convey  to  France,  by  land,  the 
accounts  and  journals  of  the  thus  far  suc- 
cessful voyage  of  the  navigator.  Under 
great  difficulties,  Lesseps  travelled,  in  the 
roughest  season  of  the  year,  from  Katnt- 
schatka  to  Petersburg,  where  he  gave  his 
•papers  to  the  French  ambassador,  count 
S^ur,  and  hastened  to  Paris,  to  render  to 
the  kin^  more  minute  verbal  information. 
Appcanng,  in  compliance  with  the  desire 
or  Louis  XVI,  in  the  Kamtschatkan  dress 
which  he  had  brought  home,  Lesseps  was 
for  some  time  the  object  of  curiosity  to 
the  whole  court.  The  monarch  subse- 
quently appointed  him  consul  in  Cron- 
stadt,  afler  which  he  discharged  the  same 
office  in  Petersbui^,  where  he  remained 
till  1812,  when  Napoleon  made  him 
intendant  at  Moscow.  Afler  the  change 
of  government  in  1814,  he  was  sent  by 
Louis  XVIII,  as  charri  d'affaires,  to  Lis- 
bon. Lesseps  has  published  a  journal  of 
his  travels  and  observations  in  Kamt- 
schatka and  Siberia  (2  vols.,  1790). 

Lesseps,  John  Baptiste  de,  born  1774, 
subprefect  of  Lambez,  remarkable  for 
his  adventures,  in  1790,  emigrated,  and 
served  as  a  common  solmer  under 
Cond^.  In  consequence  of  the  amnes- 
ty afforded  by  Bonaparte  to  emigrants, 
he  returned,  and  followed  a  relation  to 
E^ypt,  became  French  consul  in  Alexan- 
dria, and  acquired  many  friends  by  his 
humanity  and  benevo)euce,both  among  the 
natives  and  his  countrymen.  Bcinc  taken 
prisoner  soon  after  by  tlie  Arnauts,  he  was 
dragged  to  the  market  to  be  murdered, 
when  a  native,  to  whom  he  had  once  ren- 
dered a  service,  took  him  from  his  assail- 
ants, on  pretence  of  a  wish  to  sacrifice 


him  more  slowly  and  cruelly.  Lesseps 
thus  escaped  the  sword,  returned  to 
France,  and,  afler  the  union  of  Tuscany 
witli  the  empire,  was  appointed  sub-pre- 
fect in  Sienna,  where  he  remained  tMl  the 
restoration,  when  he  was  removed  in  the 
same  capacity  to  Lambez. 

Lessisig,  Gotthold  Ephraim,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  German  authors,  who 
contributed  more  tlian  any  other  individ- 
ual to  the  regeneration  of  German  litera- 
ture, and  whose  language  is  a  model  of 
German  prose,  was  remarkable  for  the 
versatility  of  his  genius.  Lessing  was 
bom  January  22,  1729,  at  Kamentz,  a 
town  in  Upper  Lusatia.  His  father,  a 
strict  Lutheran  cleigyman,  gave  him  his 
first  religious  instruction.  In  1741,  Les- 
sing was  sent  to  the  school  at  Meissen, 
where  he  studied  Greek,  Latin  and  math- 
ematics with  great  success.  In  1746,  he 
entered  the  university  of  Leipsic,  but 
could  never  be  induced  to  devote  himself 
to  a  strict  routine  of  prescribed  study. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  several 

Jroung  men,  afterwards  distinguished  in 
iterature ;  and,  in  connexion  with  a  friend 
named  Weisse,  be  translated  the  Hanni- 
bal of  Marivaux,  and  prepared  for  the 
sta^  a  dramatic  performance  begun 
while  he  was  at  school.  This  was 
brought  forward  by  a  stage  directress 
named  Neuber,  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quauited.  Actore  were  at  that  time  con- 
sidered as  VBffabonds,  and  his  father, 
much  distressed  at  his  son*s  mode  of  life, 
ordered  him  to  return  home.  Here  he 
wrote  his  Anacreontics,  though  wine  and 
love  were  little  akin  to  the  sobriet}'  of  bis 
situation.  In  1750,  Lessing  went  to  Ber- 
Im,  where  he  contributed  to  several  pe- 
riodicals, and  attracted  some  attention  by 
bis  correspondence  with  Voltaire,  occa- 
sioned by  Richier,  Voltaire's  amanuensis, 
having  shown  hmi  a  copy  of  Voltaire's 
Vie  &  Charles  X/7,  before  it  was  pub- 
lished. In  compliance  witli  the  anxious 
wishes  of  his  parents,  he  then  went 
to  Wittenberg,  and  applied  himself^  with 
hb  younger  brother,  very  diligentlv  to 
his  studies.  At  tliis  time,  he  translated 
Huarte's  (q.  v.)  Trial  of  Wits,  and  wrote  a 
critique  on  Klopstock's  Messiah.  In  175!), 
he  returned  to  Berlin,  and  wrote  the  lean- 
ed articles  in  Voss's  Gazette.  In  1755,  he 
wrote  his  tragedy  of  Sarah  Sampson,  at 
Potsdam.  In  the  same  year,  he  set  out  on 
a  tour,  with  Mr.  Winkler,  a  merchant; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  out 
of  the  seven  vears'  war,  they  only  pro- 
ceeded to  Holland.  In  1757,  in  connex- 
ion with  Nicolai  and  Mendelssohn,  be 
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edited  the  Library  of  Belles-Lettres.  He 
also  besan  bis  Virginia,  which  was  sub- 
sequenUv  completed  under  the  name  of 
Emilia  Galeotti,  and  is  much  the  most 
elaborately  finished  of  his  works.  In 
1760,  Leasing  became  a  member  of 
the  royal  academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin, 
and  soon  after  became  secretary  to  gen- 
eral Tauenzien,  in  Breslau,  wrote  Min- 
na von  Bamhdnij  a  military  comedy,  and 
his  Laocoon,  or  On  tlie  Limits  of  Poe- 
try and  Painting,  and  began  deeper  re- 
searches into  philosophicaland  theological 
subjects,  though,  at  tne  same  time,  he  fol- 
lowed his  inclination  for  games  of  hazard 
more  than  previously.  In  1765,  he  once 
more  returned  to  Beriin,to  devote  himself 
solely  to  the  sciences  ;  but,  unaccustomed 
to  so  sedentary  a  life,  he  is  said  to  have 
formed  the  plan  of  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  company  of  strolling  players. 
We  shall  not  therefore  be  surprised  to 
find  him,  in  1767,  in  Hamburg,  whitiicr  the 
proprietors  of  the  theatre  had  invited  him 
on  very  favorable  terms.  While  there,  he 
wrote  his  DramaJtwrgU  ;  but  a  misunder- 
standing with  his  employers,  and  the  in- 
docility  of  the  actors,  rendered  liis  resi- 
dence at  Hamburg  disagreeable.  At  the 
same  time  began  his  dispute,  or  it  may 
more  properly  be  called  quarrel,  with 
Klotz.  (q.  v.)  Dissatistied  with  his  situ- 
ation, he  now  determined  to  go  to  Italy, 
when  an  advantageous  offer  of  the  place 
of  librarian  at  Wolfenbfittel  changed  his 
intention.  The  little  court  of  Brunswick 
was  then  almost  the  only  one  in  Germany 
which  fostered  German  literature :  the  oth- 
ers confined  their  attention  to  the  French. 
In  1769,  he  left  Hamburg.  In  the  library 
of  Wolfenbdttel,  he  discovered  the  MSS. 
of  the  exntbstaniialor  Berengarius  of 
Tours,  in  which  he  refutes  the  work  of 
the  transubstantiaUir  Lanfrancus.  He  also 
published  some  theological  treatises,  un- 
der the  title  of  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments 
of  an  unknown  Author,  which  involved 
him  in  a  theological  war.  In  1775,  he 
went  to  Vienna,  having  received  an  invi- 
tation to  that  ci^,  and  accompanied  prince 
Leopold  of  Brunswick  to  Italy,  which  he 
had  long  desired  to  see.  He  left  Germany 
in  April,  but  returned  the  same  year ;  and 
the  theological  disputes  in  which  he  was 
involved,  now  became  so  acrimonious, 
that  it  was  proposed,  at  Wolfenb(ittel,  to 
subject  his  writings  to  a  strict  censorship. 
His  Natlian  the  Wise,  from  its  supposed 
irreligious  tendency,  added  to  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  controversy.  As  a  poem,  it  is, 
in  our  opinion,  much  the  finest  that  he 
lias  written.    The  persecutions  which  he 


encountered  destroyed  his  peace,  and  he 
died  February  15,  1781.  His  complete 
works  were  published  at  Berlin  (1771,seq.); 
another  edition  (Berlin,  1796,  seq.  20  vols.) ; 
to  which  must  be  added  his  Correspond- 
ence, in  2  vols.  (Berlin,  1798] ;  a  new  edi- 
tion appeared  at  Berlin  (1834),  in  34  vols. ; 
a  pocket  edition  has  been  published  at 
the  same  place  since  1^5.  Lessing's 
Thoughts  and  Opinions,  collected  and  ex- 
plained fh)in  his  Writings,  by  F.  Schlegel, 
appeared  at  Leipsic  (1§04,  3  vols.).  His 
brother,  K.  G.  Lessing,  published  an  ac- 
count of  his  life  (Berlin,  1793, 2  vols.). 

Lestocq,  John  Hermann ;  a  favorite  of 
the  Russian  empress  Elizabeth,  twice  ele- 
*  vated  by  fortune  to  be  twice  precipitated 
from  his  high  honors.  Lestocq  was  bom 
in  Hanover,  in  1692,  of  French  parents, 
who  had  fled  from  the  religious  perseca- 
tions  of  Louis  XIV.  He  studied  suxgei3' 
under  his  father,  went  to  Russia,  then  a 
good  field  for  men  of  talents,  and  entered 
the  service  of  Peter  the  Great,  as  a  sur- 
geon, and  enjoyed  his,  entire  confidence. 
A  sudden  change  in  the  emperor's  dispo- 
sitions towards  him  took  place,  and  Les- 
tocq, without  knowing  the  cause,  was 
banished  to  Kasan.  Catharine  I  recalled 
him  afler  the  death  of  Peter,  and  gave 
him  the  place  of  surgeon  at  the  court  of 
her  daugiitcr  Elizabeth.  Entirely  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  his  mistress,  he  ofiTered 
her  his  assistance  in  gainmg  possession  of 
the  crown,  afler  the  death  of  Peter  II ; 
but  his  daring  plans  were  then  rejected. 
Eleven  yeara  later  (1740),  when  the  you^ 
of  Ivan,  and  the  regency  of  his  mother 
Anne,  again  present^  an  opportunity,  his 
advice  was  adopted.  The  active  and  politic 
Lestocq  guided  the  daring  enterprise, 
never,  even  in  moments  of  the  greatest 
danger,  losing  his  presence  of'  mind,  and, 
November  24,  1741,  Elizabeth  ascended 
the  throne.  The  new  empress  made  him 
her  privy  counsellor,  and  chief  physician, 
and  director-general  of  medieal  institu- 
tions. The  lung  of  Poland  created  him 
count,  and  sent  him  his  miniature  to  be 
worn  in  his  button-hole,  like  an  order. 
In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  em- 
press, Lestocq  was  obliged  to  interfere  in 
affairs  foreign  to  his  province.  This  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  frankness  of  his  char- 
acter, increased  the  number  of  his  ene- 
mies, who  succeeded  in  exciting  the  sus- 
picions of  the  empress.  Lestocq  was  ar- 
rested in  1748,  and  confined  in  the  for- 
tress of  St  Petersburg  for  trial.  At  first, 
he  bore  this  change  of  circumstances  with 
cheerfulness  and  calmness  ;  but  when  he 
was  to  be  subjected  to  the  rack,  he  con- 
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fessed  himself  guilty.  He  was  deprivod 
of  all  his  honors  and  estates,  and  banished 
to  Uglitsch,  where  he  remained  three 
years,  and  then  to  Ustjug- Veliki,  where  he 
was  in  prison  nine  years.  His  tliird  wife, 
Maria  Auroni,  shared  the  fate  of  her  hiKs- 
band  with  an  exemplaiy  finnnoss.  Wiien 
Peter  HI  ascended  the  throne,  Leslocq 
was  restored  to  his  honore.  Catharine  II 
continued  his  pension  without  his  offices. 
He  died  in  1767. 

LESTRAyiiiE,  sir  Roger,  a  iK)litical  parti- 
san and  controveraialist,  was  the  yoiuigest 
Bon  of  sir  Hammond  Lestran^,  knight, 
of  Hunatanton-hall,  Norfolk,  where  he 
was  bom  in  1616.  His  father,  being  a 
zeak>u8  royalist,  brought  up  his  son  in  the 
same  principles.  At  the  age  of  22,  he 
attended  Charles  I  in  his  expedition  into 
Scotland,  and  laid  a  plan  for  surprising 
Lynn,  but  being  detected  with  the  king's 
commission  in  his  pocket,  be  was  tried  by 
a  court  martial,  as  a  spy,  and  condemned. 
He  was,  however,  respited  from  time  to 
time,  until  he  had  lain  in  prison  four 
years,  when,  by  the  connivance  of  his 
gaoler,  he  made  his  escape  to  the  conti- 
nent On  the  dissolution  of  tlie  long  par- 
liament, he  returned  home.  On  tlie  res- 
toration, he  was  made  licenser  of  the 
press— a  profitable  post  In  1663,  he  set 
up  the  Public  Intelfigencer,  which  he  dis- 
continued on  the  design,  then  concerted, 
of  publishing  a  London  Gazette,  the  first 
number  of  which  appeared  February  4, 
1665.  In  1679,  he  set  up  a  paper,  called 
the  Obeervator,  in  defence  of  the  meas- 
ures of  the  court.  In  1687,  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  Observator,  because 
be  could  not  agree  with  James,  who  had 
knighted  him,  in  the  doctrine  of  tolera- 
tion, akhoggh  he  had  written  in  favor  of 
the  dispenang  power.  His  death  took 
place  in  1704,  at  the  a^e  of  88,  his  Acuities 
liaving  become  impaired  some  years  be- 
fore. He  wias  the  author  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  political  tracts,  full  of  coarse  and 
virulent  abuse,  and  in  a  style  so  rude  and 
vulgar,  that  he  was  regarded  by  Granger 
as  one  of  the  great  corruptors  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish language.  Lestrange  translated  Jose- 
phus  (his  best  work],  Cicero's  Offices, 
Seneca's  Morals,  Quevedo's  Visions, 
&c. 

LESUEUR,Eustache,oneofthe  most  dis- 
tinguished French  painters,  bom  at  Paris, 
in  1617,  was  instmcted  in  drawing  by  his 
fiither,  a  statuary,  and  was  afterwards  plac- 
ed at  the  school  of  Simon  Vouet,  the  tnie 
founder  of  the  French  school  of  painting. 
He  soon  distinguished  himself  by  several 
pieces  in  the  true  Italian  style  ;   but  his 


reputation  was  not  completely  established 
till  fie  had  executed  his  paintings  for  tlie 
C.Hrtlmsian  monastery  in  Paris.  In  22 
pictures,  he  delineated  (1649 — 1651),  the 
principal  scenes  in  the  life  of  St  Bmno, 
the  founder  of  the  order.  Lithographic 
sketches  of  tiiis  work  \vere  published  at 
Paris,  in  1822  and  2a  In  1650,  he  paint- 
ed, for  the  corporation  of  goldsmiths,  the 
preaching  of  the  apostle  Paul  at  Ephesus. 
This  painting  was  presented  to  the  church 
of  Notre-Dame,  and  was  exiiibited  annu- 
ally on  the  first  of  May,  His  next  works 
were  a  Magdalen  and  a  St.  Lawrence, 
and,  in  1651,  two  scenes  from  the  life  of  St 
Marthi,  &c.  Among  the  most  distinguish- 
ed of  his  later  works  are  some  mythologi- 
cal scenes  in  the  hotel  Lambert  relating 
to  Cupid  and  the  Muses  with  Apollo. 
After  completing  this  work,  he  died,  in  the 
38th  year  of  his  age.  Incessant  toil,  and 
the  jealousy  of  his  companions  in  art, 
brought  him  to  his  grave.  His  country- 
men call  him  tlie  French  Raphael,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  haa  great  mer- 
it. His  conceptions  are  noble  and  elevated; 
his  composition  is  simple,  careful,  and 
well  arranged  ;  the  drawing  is  correct,  in 
good  taste,  and  proves  his  diligent  study 
of  the  antique  and  of  the  great  Italian 
mastei-s,  particularly  of  Raphael  ;  his 
drapery  is  artfully  dis{)osed,  and  executed 
with  great  truth.  His  figures  are  lull  of 
animation  and  character ;  the  positions  are 
various,  and  free  fix)m  manner.  He  dis- 
plays great  boldness  and  fi^edom  of  pen- 
cil ;  his  coloring  is  delicate  and  simple, 
but  deficient  in  tmth  and  vigor,  wmch 
sometimes  renders  his  pictures  too  uni- 
form, and  occasionally  they  have  too  much 
ornament.  That  Lesueur  should  have 
reached  so  great  excellence,  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  he  had  never  been  out  of 
France,  hardly  even  out  of  Paris,  and  had 
consequently  formed  himself  after  the 
few  models  of  the  ancient  art  and  the 
Italian  school  to  be  found  there.  He  had 
studied  Raphael  chiefly  through  the  en- 
gravings of  Mark  Antony.  Lesueur,  from 
his  education,  may  be  considered  as  the 
tme  representative' of  the  French  school ; 
for  Poussin,  who  was  a  superior  artist, 
belongs  more  to  the  Italians  than  to  the 
French.  His  mild  and  ingenuous  charac- 
ter made  him  generally  esteemed,  although 
the  jealousy  of  his  competitor  Lebmn, 
who  tyrannized  over  tlie  taste  and  opin- 
ions of  the  day,  prevented  him  fixim  en- 
joying the  reputation  which  was  jusdy 
due  him  in  his  lifetime. 

Lesueur,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  musical  com- 
poser, a  descendant  of  the  great  painter 
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Lesueur,  bom  Id  1763,  was  placed  in  die 
musical  school  of  the  cathedral  of  Atniens, 
and,  after  completins  his  musical  studies, 
was  made  director  of  music  in  the  cathe- 
drals at  Seez  and  Dijon,  and,  in  1784,  in 
the  church  of  the  Innocents,  at  Paris.  In 
1786,  in  opposition  to  ^vcral  candidates, 
he  received  the  place  of  master  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Paris,  and  his  elevated  and  im- 
pressive compositions,  no  less  than  the  ex- 
cellent manner  in  which  he  led  the  or- 
chestra, made  him  a  universal  favorite. 
His  own  inclinations,  and  the  advice  of 
Sacchiui,  induced  him  to  compose  for  the 
theatre.  Telemachus  was  his  first  opera, 
which  was  brought  forward  with  great 
success  in  the  theatre  Feydeau.  In  1788, 
Lesueur  resigned  his  place  at  Notre-Dame, 
that  he  miffht  devote  his  time  to  theatrical 
music,  and  lived,  till  1792,  witli  his  friend 
and  patron  Bochard  de  Champagny,  in 
whose  house  he  applied  himself  so  labori- 
ously, that  his  host,  anxious  for  his  health, 
would  not  allow  him  lights  for  more  than 
half  the  night.  Lesueur  was  at  that  time 
engaged  in  writing  his  opera  La  Cavcme : 
one  night,  his  light  went  out,  and,  unable 
to  endure  any  interruption,  he  lay  on  the 
floor  before  the  fire,  and  continued  to 
write  by  the  feeble  light  afforded  by  a  few 
pieces  of  wood,  until  he  was  found  in  that 
situation  the  next  morning,  by  Mr.  Cham- 
pagny. Afler  various  disappointments,  he 
finally  succeeded,  in  1793,  in  introducing 
this  opera  on  the  stage,  which  met  witn 
the  most  brilliant  applause.  On  Chenier's 
proposition,  he  was  made  professor  of  mu- 
sic in  the  national  institute,  and  wrote  sev- 
eral pieces  of  music  for  festivals,  during 
the  time  of  the  republic  ;  was  afterwards 
displaced  by  intrigue,  but  again  restored 
1^  Bonaparte.  In  1793,  he  composed 
Paul  et  Virginie,  the  Death  of  Adam, 
and  tiie  Bar£.  This  last  and  finest  work, 
in  which  the  composer  appears  to  have 
called  up  the  veiy  spirit  of  Ossian,  de- 
lighted Napoleon* to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  made  him  chapel-master  at  the  Tuile- 
ries,  conferrdU  on  him  the  order  of  the  le- 
gion of  honor,  and  presented  him  a  cold 
snuff-box,  with  the  inscription  "The 
emperor  of  the  French  to  the  author  of 
the  Bards."  Lesueur  ^vrote,  in  connexion 
with  Cherubini,  Mehul,  Land^  and  Risal, 
the  work  published  by  Catel  (1816),  Svr 
Us  Principes  d^mentairts  de  Musique.  He 
also  wrote  Essai  sur  la  Mugique  sacrie 
(1787),  and  LeUres  d  R^onse  h  GaiUard, 
8UT  rCMra  de  la  Mori  d'Adam,  et  sur  plu- 
sieurs  Paints  d'UtiliU  rdatifs  aux  Arts  et 
our  Lettrea  (1801). 

LcTHAROT  (lethargus,  from  \i]Bn,  forget- 
44* 


fulness) ;  a  heavy  and  constant  sleep,  wWi 
scarcely  any  intervals  of  wakiue.  When 
awakened,  the  person  answers,  out,  igno- 
rant or  forgetful  of  what  he  said,  imme- 
diately sinks  into  the  same  state  of  sleep. 
It  is  considered  as  an  imperfect  apoplexy, 
and  is  moedy  symptomatic. 

Lethe  ;  a  nver  of  the  lower  regions, 
celebrated  in  ancient  mythology,  whose 
water  had  the  power  of  making  the  souls 
of  the  departed,  who  drank  of  it,  for|;et  all 
their  sufferings  on  earth.  Those  spints,  in 
particular,  drank  of  it,  who  were  destined 
to  return  to  the  upper  world  in  new 
bodies,  in  order  to  forget  the  pleasures 
enjoyeid  in  Elysium. 
Leto.  (See  Laiona.) 
Letter  of  Attorney.  (See  MomeyJ) 
Letter  of  Mart,  or  of  Marque;  a 
conmnssion  granted  to  the  commander  of 
a  merchant  ship,  or  privateer,  to  cruise 
against  and  make  prizes  of  the  enemy's 
ships  and  vessels,  either  at  sea  or  in  their 
harbors,  under  pretence  of  making  re- 
prisals for  injuries  received.  The  ship 
so  commissioned  is  also  called  a  letter 
of  mart  or  marque. 
Letters.  (See  3^m,  and  H^riting,) 
Letter- Writing.  Among  the  letteiB 
celebrated  in  French  literature  are  those 
of  madame  de  Seville,  Ninon  de  Len- 
dos,  Babet,  Racine,  Voltaire,  and  the  col- 
lection of  Richelet ;  in  English  literature, 
the  letters  of  James  Howei,  sir  William 
Temple,  Addison,  Pope,  Swifl,  Boling- 
broke,  lady  Montague,  Chesterfield,  Gray 
and  Cowper,  are  celebrated  ;  in  Italian, 
those  of  Manuzio,  Ludovico  Dolce,  car- 
dinal Bembo,  Bentivofflio,  Bernardo  Tas- 
60,  those  collected  by  Lud.  Dolce  and  An- 
nibal  Caro,  those  of  Pietro  Aretino,  Al- 
garotti  and  Gosparo  Gozzi ;  in  Grennan 
uterature,  the  letters  of  Lessing,  Winckel- 
mann,  Klopstock,  Wieland,  Gellert,  Weis- 
se,  Jacobi,  Garve,  Abbt,  Sturz,  Gleim, 
Btirger,  Lichtenberg,  J.  von  Mtiller,  Ma- 
thisson,  &c.  Boliugbroke  made  use  of 
the  epistolary  fonn  for  treating  philosoph- 
ical subjects  (for  instance,  the  study  of 
histoiyl  and  Richardson  applied  it  to  ];u>v- 
els.  The  Grermans  also  have  didactie  let- 
ters by  Mendelssohn,  Jacobi^  Herder,  !• 
von  Muller  and  J.  G.  Miiller.  In  the 
French  as  well  as  the  Italian  literature, 
letters  form  a  very  considerable  branch, 
and  large  collections  of  them  exist,  among 
which  are  the  following:  Lettres  kisto- 
riques  (14  vols.,Hague,16§2-.lbVS,  12  mo.); 
LeUres  kistoriques  et  galantespcr  Madame 
de  JVoyer  [6  vols.,  Utrecht,  1713,  12mo.) ; 
Lettres  idifiaxdes  et  cwrieuses^  ^tes  des 
Misswixs  itrangtres  (34  parts  in  32  vols., 
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Paris,  1717—1776,  12nio. ;  new  edition, 
26  vols.,  Paris,  1780—1783,  12mo. ;  also 
in  26  vol&,  Toulouse,  1810—1812, 12  mo., 
and  an  atlas) ;  JVouviMes  Lettres  idtf,  (6 
vols.,  Paris,  1819) ;  Lettres  serieuses  et 
hadines  (12  vols.,  Hague,  1729—1740) ; 
Lettres  Juives  (6  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1736  ; 
new  edition,  1741) ;  Lettres  cabaUistiques 

(6  vols.,  Hague,  1781) ;  Lettres  Chinoises 
5  vols.,  Hague,  1739) ;  Lettres  Pcrtiutcd- 
ses  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1796).  Among  the  Ital- 
ian collections,  are  Lettere  vulgaridi  diver- 
si  nohiiissimi  Huomini  et  ecceUentissimi  In- 
gwd  (3  vols.,  Venice,  1564,  also  1567) ; 
Lettere  d'Uomini  Ulustri,  che  fiorirono  net 
Prindpio  dd  Sec.  XVII  (Venice,  1744) ; 
Lettere  Soaiesi  sonra  le  Belle  Arti  (3  vols., 
with  engravings,  Venice  and  Rome,  1762 
—1786,  4to.). 

Lettuce  (kuinca  sattoa)',  a  smooth,  her- 
baceous, annual  plant,  containing  a  milky 
juice,  which  has  been  cultivated  from  re- 
mote antiquit}%  and  is  in  general  use  as  a 
salad.  The  original  locality  is  unknown. 
The  stem  grows  to  tlie  height  of  about 
two  feet,  and  bears  small  pale-yellow 
flowers ;  the  inferior  leaves  are  sessile, 
and  undulate  on  the  margin.  The  younc 
plant  only  is  eaten,  as  it  is  narcotic  and 
poisonous  when  in  flower.  Twenty  spe- 
cies of  lactuca  are  known,  from  various 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  one  or  more  of 
tbem  inhabit  the  U.  States. 
■  Leucadia  (at  present,  Santa  Maura, 
112  square  miles,  17,500  inhabitants) ;  an 
island  belonging  to  the  republic  of  the  Ioni- 
an Islands  (a.  v.),  on  the  western  coast 
of  Greece.  The  southern  extremity  (on 
which  stood  a  temple  of  Apollo),  at  pres- 
ent cape  Ducato,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
capital,  Leucas  (at  present,  St.  Maura),  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  the  Leucadian  rock. 
It  was  &mous  for  the  festival  annually 
celebrated  there,  and  the  (so  called)  Leu- 
cadian leap.  At  every  festival,  a  criminal 
was  thrown  from  the  rock  into  the  sea,  as 
a  sin-offerinff,  loaded,  as  it  were,  witii  all 
the  sins  of  the  people.  He  wore  a  dress 
of  feathers,  and  even  living  birds  were 
fastened  to  him,  so  that  he  generally  fell 
gently,  without  much  injur}',  into  the  deep, 
whence  he  was  taken  out,  but  was  oblig- 
ed to  leave  the  country  forever.  No  less 
remarkable  was  the  leap,  which  many 
performed  of  their  own  accord,  from  this 
rock,  to  firee  themselves  from  the  tortures 
of  unhappy  love.  It  is  said  that  some 
tried  it  more  than  once ;  but  the  unhappy 
lovers  generally  met  with  death  in  the 
waves.  Among  the  latter  are  mentioned 
two  females — Artemisia,  queen  of  Caria, 
and  Sappho.   (See  Scqppko,) 


Leuc£THiops.  (See  Mbino,] 
Leuchtenbero  ;  a  lordship  (before  1806 
a  landgraviatc,  with  a  princely  title,  and 
a  seat  and  vote  in  the  diet),  ntuated  in 
the  ancient  Nordgau,  on  the  river  Nab,  in 
the  Upper  Palatinate,  in  the  Bavarian  cir- 
cle of  Regen.  It  comprises  84  square 
miles,  with  5300  inhabitants.  Pfreinibt  is 
the  chief  place.  The  late  king  of  Bava- 
ria conferred  the  lordship,  in  1§17,  on  liis 
son-in-law  Eu^e,  ex -viceroy  of  Italy, 
with  the  principality  of  Eichstikit,  held 
immediately  of  the  crown.  Eugene  took 
the  title  of  duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  and 
made  over  to  the  crown  of  Bavaria  the 
5,000,000  of  francs,  which  the  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  was  bound  to  pay  him  for 
his  Neapolitan  dotations.  His  dotations  in 
the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  were 
given  up  to  Austria,  for  7,000,000,  and  he 
retained  possession  of  those  in  the  Mark 
of  Ancona,  the  income  of  which  is  esti- 
mated at  850,000  francs  annually.  The 
income  of  the  duke  (exclusive  of  llie  in- 
terests of  his  large  capital)  amounts  to 
1,600,000  francs.  The  present  duke  Au- 
gustus was  born  December  9, 1810.  His 
sister  Josephine,  bom  March  H,  1807,  is 
crown-princess  of  Sweden  ;  Amelia,  born 
July  31, 1812,  ex-erapreas  of  the  Brazils. 
There  are  several  other  children. 

Leucippus  ;  the  founder  of  the  atomic 
school  in  Greek  philosophy,  and  teacher 
of  Democritus.  By  some,  he  is  said  to 
have  l)een  a  native  of  Abdera  ;  by  others, 
of  Elea ;  and  hy  others,  of  the  island  Ma- 
les. He  lived  500  years  B.  C.  His  in- 
structer  was  Zeno  the  Eleatic.  To  settle 
a  contest  between  reason  and  sensible  ex- 
perience, which  had  been  mainly  excited 
by  the  Eleatic  school,  he  invented  his  sys- 
tern,  which  he  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Eleatirs.  The  more  ancient  Eleatics  de- 
nied the  reality  of  motion,  vacuity  of 
space,  and  plurality  of  matter,  reducing 
all  that  exists  to  a  single,  eternal  and  im- 
mutable substance.  Leucippus,  on  tlie 
contrary,  assumed  the  infinity  of  space. 
In  this  s[Mice,  there  are,  according  to  liis 
views,  an  infinite  quantity  of  particles 
of  matter,  too  minute  to  be  perceptible  to 
the  senses.  In  themselves,  they  are  indi- 
visible (thence  the  name  tUoms);  for,  if  an 
infinite  divisibility  were  ascribed  to  them, 
tliey  would  at  last  disappear  into  nothing. 
Now,  these  atoms  move  from  eternity  in 
infinite  space,  and,  by  tlieir  union  and  sep- 
aration, form  the  origin  and  end  of  things. 
Since  unity  can  never  become  plundit}', 
nor  plurality  become  unit}-,  the  atq^ns  can- 
not, by  their  connexion,  produce  a  true 
unity,  but  mere  aggregations.  In  sub- 
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stance,  all  the  atoms  are  similar,  but  of  an 
infinite  variety  of  shapes,  by  which  is  ex- 
plained the  variety  of  bodies  formed  by 
them.  Atoms  are  moreover  distinguished 
by  their  local  situation,  and  the  order  in 
which  tliey  are  compounded.  Situation 
and  order  are  the  fundamental  properties 
of  the  atoms  ;  from  their  union  and  sepa- 
ration arise  properties  of  the  second  order 
{qualUaies  secundaruB),  such  as  hardness, 
sofhiess,  color,  sound,  smell,  &c.  As  far 
as  can  be  deduced  from  the  imperfect  no- 
tices which  we  have,  Leucippus  explained 
the  origin  of  the  world  by  the  motion  of 
atoms,  in  the  following  raannec  i — From 
the  infinity  of  atoms,  some  broke  loose, 
and,  becoming  confused,  produced  a  rotary 
motion,  by  means  of  which,  similar  para- 
des were  associated  with  similar  particles, 
while  the  dissimilar  were  repelled.  From 
the  necessary  inequality  of  the  velocity  of 
the  bodies,  the  smaller  were  driven  to  the 
outside,  and  formed,  as  it  were,  an  enve- 
lope around  a  kernel.  The  grosser  bodies 
of^  this  envelope  sunk  downwards,  and,  by 
their  mutual  collisions,  attenuated  the  en- 
velope. The  bodies  that  sunk  down- 
wards compose  the  enrtli  ;  the  envelope 
Itself  was  finally  inflamed,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  stars.  To  fire  he  ascribed  round 
atoms.  The  atoms  composing  the  other 
elements — water,  air  and  earth — ^were  dis- 
tinguished merely  by  magnitude.  Fire,  as 
the  most  subtile,  the  lightest  and  most  fluid 
element,  he  made  the  soul  of  the  world, 
the  principle  of  life,  sensation  and  thought 
These  last  modifications,  however,  accord- 
ing to  Leucippus,  were  not  always  found- 
ed in  the  native  of  atoms,  but  merely  in 
the  mode  of  tlieir  aggregation.  The  in- 
tellectual substance  f  consisting  of  particles 
of  fire)  is  diffusea  through  the  whole 
liody.  Men  and  animals  'inhale  it  witli 
the  atmosphere,  and  hence  life  ceases 
with  the  end  of  respiration.  There  is 
nothing  said  in  his  system  respecting  the 
soul  of  the  universe,  a  providence  or 
Deity. 

Leccite,  or  Amphioene,  is  a  mineral 
which  occurs  in  little  masses,  bavins  the 
appearance  of  crystals  rounded  by  attrition; 
also  in  crystals  whose  form  is  that  of  the 
trapezohedron,  apparently  with  cleavages 
parallel  to  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  and 
cube,  the  latter  of  wliich,  being  the  most 
simple  of  the  twe,  has  been  adopted  as 
the  form  of  tlie  primary  crystal.  Color 
^grayish  white;  translucent;  Insti-e  vitre- 
ous-; fracture  conchoidal ;  specific  gravity 
2.37.  Before  the  blow-pipe  alone,  it  is  in- 
fusible ;  with  borax,  it  fuses  into  n  trans- 
parent glass.    It  consists  of  53.75  silex. 


24.62  of  alumine,  and  21.35  of  potash. 
It  is  found  only  in  volcanic  and  trap  rocks. 
The  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  basalts  of  Italy 
abound  with  it  It  is  especially  abundant 
between  Rome  and  Frescati. 

Leuco  ;  two  syllables  found  in  many 
scientific  terms  or  geographical  names, 
derived  from  the  Greek  Xcvk6(,  white. 

Leucothejl.    fSee  Ino.) 

Leuctra  ;  a  village  in  Bceotia  (at  pres- 
ent, Livadiai  famous  for  the  great  battle 
in  tlie  year  371  B.  C,  which  3ie  Thebaii 
Epaminondas  won  over  the  Spartan  king 
Cleombrotus,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the 
great  influence  which  Sparta  had  exerted 
tor  several  centuries  over  all  Greece. 

Leusden,  John ;  a  celebrated  biblical 
critic  and  theologian,  bom  in  1624,  at 
Utrecht,  where  he  afterwards  obtained  the 
professorship  of  Hebrew,  with  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  most  erudite 
scholars  and  able  divines  of  the  age.  He 
published  a  new  edition  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  the  original  He- 
brew (in  2  vols.,  8vo.),  and  of  those  of  the 
New,  in  Greek  and  Latin  (one  thick  12mo.); 
a  Hebrew  and  Latin  Lexicon ;  an  edition 
of  Poole's  Synopsis  (5  vols.,  folio) ;  Versi9 
Septuaginia  Irierprdum;  Clavts  Gr<tca 
JVovt  Ttslcafiienii ;  OnomasUcon  Sacrum; 
PhUologus  Htbrceus  ;  Pkilolo^us  Hebrao- 
mirfu5 ;  Clams  Hebraica  el  Pkdologtca  Vti, 
Tut, ;  a  Hebrew  Psalter,  and  Commenta- 
ries on  the  Books  of  the  Prophets  Joel, 
Hosea,  and  Jonah.  Leusden  died  in  his 
native  city,  about  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Leuthen  ;  a  village  in  Lower  Saxony, 
west  of  Breslau,  famous  on  account  of  a 
battle  gained  here  by  Frederic  the  Great, 
Dec.  5, 1757,  over  prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine.   (See  Seven  Years*  War.) 

Leuwenhoek,  Anthony;  a  celebrated 
natural  philosopher,  bom  at  Delfl,  in  Hol- 
land, in  1632.  His  skill  in  grinding  opti- 
cal glasses  led  the  way  to  the  making  of 
microscopical  observations,  which  pro- 
cured him  no  small  degree  of  fame.  He 
began  to  publish  an  account  of  his  dis- 
coveries in  the  English  Philosophical 
Transactions,  in  1673 ;  and  they  are  con- 
tinued from  No.  xciv  to  No.  ccclxxx  of  that 
collection.  In  1680,  he  was  chosen  a 
fellow  of  tiie  royjil  society ;  and,  in  1698, 
he  entertained  tlie  czar  Peter  the  Great, 
then  at  Delfi,  with  an  exhibition  of  his 
experiment^!.  He  appears  to  have  passed 
the  whole  of  his  life  at  his  native  place, 
devoting  his  time  to  microscopical  re- 
searches, chiefly  relating  to  anatomy.  He 
died  in  1723.  A  Latin  translation  of  his 
works  in  the  Dutch  language  was  publish- 
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cd  between  1G95  aiid  1719  (4  vols., 
4to.),  under  the  title  o£  Arcana  J^aittra  de- 
tectOj  and  reprinted  at  Leyden,  in  1722. 
His  industry  was  great,  but  preconceived 
opinions  sometimes  led  him  to  erroneous 
conclusions. 

Levaillant,  Francis,  a  celebrated  trav- 
eller, bom  at  Paramaribo,  in  the  Dutch  col- 
ony of  Guiana  (Surinain),  from  childhood 
displayed  a  passion  ibr  the  stud}'  of  natu- 
ral history,  particularly  of  omiiholoffy. 
His  desire  of  extending  his  knowledge  by 
travellhig  in  the  most  distant  lands  was 
increased  in  Europe.  In  Amsterdam,  he 
found  a  patron  in  the  person  of  Temmink, 
the  great  ornithologist,  who  warmly  en- 
couraged his  plans,  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing, through  him,  great  accessions  to  his 
excellent  collections  in  natural  historj', 
particularly  ornithology — a  hope  which 
was  not  disappointed.  Levaillant  first 
proceeded  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 
whence  he  advanced  into  the  interior  of 
Afi-ica.  The  specimens  which  he  collect- 
ed on  this  occasion  were  entirelv  lost 
The  ship  in  which  they  were  embarked 
for  Holland  was  attacked  by  the  Eoglish, 
and  burned  in  the  course  of  the  action. 
Supported  by  Temmink,  Levaillant  re- 
newed his  labors,  and,  witli  a  tolerably 
large  caravan,  directed  his  course  to  the 
countries  on  the  north  of  the  colony.  In- 
surmountable obstacles  prevented  him 
from  pursuing  his  adventurous  researches 
so  far  into  the  interior  as  he  wished.  The 
fruits  of  his  labors  were,  however,  im- 
portant He  was  not  less  foitunate  in  a 
second  excursion.  Levaillant  died  at 
Paris,  November,  1824,  aged  70.  It  has 
been  objected  to  his  accounts,  that  they 
are  not  always  accurate,  and  that  they  are 
often  improbable,  thoui^h  this  cannot  be 
satisfoctorily  sho^Ti.  His  readers  arc  in- 
terested by  his  lively  descriptions,  and  by 
an  attractive  philosophical  originality.  His 
accounts  of  his  first  and  second  excursions 
were  published  in  French,  in  1789  and 
1796.  He  als©  lefl  some  works  on  natu- 
I'al  history,  and  some  separate  treatises. 
The  most  important  of  tnese  works  are 
Histoire  naiurelle  des  Oiseaux  d'JI/nque 
(1799— -1807,  in  50  numbers,  folio),  and 
the  Histoire  naturelk  des  Perroquets  (1801 
—1805,  2  vols.,  folio). 

Levant  (Italian,  il  Levante ;  Fre.nch,  le 
Ijevant ;  the  east).  This  term  is  applied, 
in  a  general  sense,  to  the  countries  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
and,  in  a  more  contracted  sense,  to  the 
Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Archipelago,  from 
Constantinople  to  Alexandna,  in  Egypt. 
The  most  famous  of  the  commercial  cities 


of  the  Levant,  taken  in  tliis  narrow  senM 
(among  the  French,  ickdUs  du  Levant),  be- 
sides Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  are 
Smyrna,  Scanderoon  (Alexandrettal  and 
Aleppo.  Smyrna,  with  100,000  innabit- 
anta,  is  tlie  principal  commercial  place  of 
the  Levant,  and  the  grand  mart  of  the 
Asiatic  trade.  This  Levant  Proper  is  un- 
der the  Turkish  dommion,  has  a  very 
warm  climate,  many  mountains,  and  very 
fertile  plains,  and  is  inhabited  by  Turks, 
Armenians  and  Greeks.  The  staples  are 
grain,  rice,  tobacco,  olives,  cotton,  silk, 
Angom  goat's  hair,  safHower,  and  some 
minerals.  The  Lcvofd  coffee,  as  it  is 
called,  does  not  grow  in  tlie  Levant,  but 
in  Arabia,  and  has  tliis  name  because  it 
is  exported  from  the  ports  of  the  Levant 
(See  Turner's  TVaveb  in  the  Lewmt,  Lou- 
don, 1820,  and  count  Forbin's  TVcnftU  in 
the  East.) 

Levee  (from  the  French  lever,  lo  rise, 
and  tlie  time  of  rising)  is  a  word  used  in 
high  hfe,  or  court  language,  for  the  cere- 
monial visits  which  great  personages  re- 
ceive in  the  morning,  as  it  were  at  their 
rising.  The  levee  is  distinguished  from 
the  drawing-room,  inasmuch  as,  at  the 
levee  of  a  gentleman,  gentlemen  only 
appear,  and  at  the  levee  of  a  lady,  only 
ladies,  while,  at  the  drawing-room,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  both  are  admitted.  At  the 
levees  and  drawing-rooms  of  the  sove- 
reigns, persons  of  distinction,  or  young 
members  of  noble  families,  are  introduced. 
On  the  first  presentation  of  daughters  of 
dukes,  marquises  and  earls,  it  is  custo- 
mary for  the  queen  of  England  to  kiss 
them  on  the  cheek.  The  word  levee  is 
also  used  in  the  U.  States  for  the  reception 
of  company  by  the  president 

Levee  (Freruh);  an  embankment  on 
the  margin  of  a  river,  to  confine  it  within 
its  natural  channel.  The  lower  part  of 
Louisiana,  which  has  been  formed  by  en- 
croachments upon  the  sea,  is  subject  to  be 
inundated  by  me  Mississippi  and  its  va- 
rious branches,  for  a  distance  of  more 
than  300  miles.  In  order  to  protect  the 
rich  lands  on  these  rivers,  mounds  are 
thrown  up,  of  clay,  cypress  logs,  and  green 
turf,  sometimes  to  the  height  of  15  feet, 
with  a  breadth  of  30  feet  at  the  base. 
These,  in  the  language  of  that  part  of  tlie 
country,  are  called  Itvies.  They  extend 
for  hundreds  of  miles ;  and,  when  tlie 
rivers  are  full,  culti\'ated  fields,  covered 
with  rich  crops,  and  studded  with  lillages^ 
are  seen  lying  far  below  the  river  courses. 
The  pving  way  of  these  lev^s,  sometimes 
occasioned  by  a  sudden  and  violent  pres- 
sure of  tlie  water,  and  sometimes  by  acci 
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dental  perforations,  is  called  a  crevasse 
{FYenck,  a  disruption). 

Leyee-en-Masse  (universal  rising);  a 
military  expression  for  the  risine  of  a 
whole  people,  including  all  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  who  are  not  otherwise  en- 
gaged in  the  regular  service.  When  ani- 
mated by  patriotic  feelings,  it  is  the  most 
fonnidal)lc  obstacle  which  an  enemy  can 
encounter ;  and  it  is  unconquerable,  if  fa- 
vored by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  be- 
cause afmost  every  advantage  is  on  the 
side  of  the  people.  They  fight  on  their 
own  soil ;  they  know  the  ground ;  they  find 
support  and  assistance  in  every  house, 
fix>m  every  woman  and  child ;  they  fight 
for  tlieir  own  hearths ;  they  enclose  the 
enemy  on  all  sides,  and  can  destroy 
whatever  may  be  useful  to  him,  cut  o^ 
his  communications,  pursue,  annoy,  dis- 
turb, assail,  harass  him  incessandy,  so  that 
he  can  effect  nothing  except  getung  pos- 
session of  the  strong  places.  It  is  called 
Landsturm  (landstormj,  in  Grennan,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Lanawehr  ^militiaj.  This 
distinction  was  first  madcf  m  1796,  when 
the  peasants  of  Bavaria  and  Franconia 
fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  flying  French, 
under  Jourdan,  with  much  success.  The 
Landstwrm  was  yet  more  effective  in  1799, 
and,  in  1813,  the  governments  of  Northern 
Germany  called  it  forth  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  It  consisted  of  every  male 
person  capable  of  bearing  arms  of  any 
sort,  whom  age  or  other  reasons  exempt- 
ed from  the  militia  service.  Orders  were 
issued  to  turn  every  thing  into  weapons, 
to  defend  the  country  by  every  means,  and 
to  injure  the  enemy  in  all  possible  ways, 
by  destroying  provisions  and  wells,  attack- 
ing stragglers,  interceptine^  couriers,  and 
escorting  prisoners.  The  Jbandstwrm  wbb 
usefiil  at  the  siege  of  several  fortresses. 
Its  organization  was  founded  on  muni- 
cipal divisions.  Napoleon  ordered  the 
lev^e-eri'masse,  when  the  allies  entered 
France,  and  it  tlireatened  to  become  dan- 
gerous to  them ;  but  the  capture  of  Paris 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  We  all  know 
how  efiTectual  the  levSe-en-masse  was  in 
Spain,  where  even  women  took  part  in 
it,  and  in  Tyrol,  under  Hofer  (q.  v.).     At 

? resent,  we  witness  a  Unee-en-masse  in 
oland.  The  French  national  guard, 
with  its  diflferent  classes,  might  be  con- 
sidered a  levit-en-masse^  organized  on  a 
gigantic  plan.  The  chief  difference  be- 
tween a  Uvie-en-masse  and  militia  is,  that, 
in  the  former,  all  persons  are  comprised 
not  included  in  the  latter;  that  they  do 
not  march  far  from  home ;  and  that  their 
service  is  more  irregular,  and  even  owes 


its  strength,  in  some  measure,  to  this  ir- 
regularity. 

IjEvel;  a  mathematical  instrument  used 
for  drawing  a  line  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
and  continuing  it  at  pleasure,  and,  by  thif^ 
means,  for  finding  the  true  level,  or  the  dif- 
ference of  ascent  or  descent  between  seve- 
ral places,  for  conveying  water,  draining 
fens,  placing  the  surfaces  of  floors,  &c.,  lev- 
el, and  for  various  other  puiposes  in  archi- 
tecture, agriculture,  hydraulics,  surveying,  ^ 
&c.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  instru- 
mentti  for  this  purpose,  diflfcrently  con- 
structed, constituted  of  dififerent  metals, 
according  to  the  particular  purposes  to 
which  they  are  applied ;  as  the  carpenter's 
level,  mason's  level,  balance  level,  mer- 
curid  levels,  surveying  and  spiral  levels ; 
but,  however  their  construction  may 
vary,  they  may  all  be  referred  to  the 
following  three  classes :  L  tbose  in 
which  Uie  vertical  line  is  determined 
by  a  suspended  plumb-line  or  a  balance- 
weight,  and  the  horizontal  position  is 
shovni  by  a  line  perpendicular  to  it ;  2. 
those  which  determine  a  level  line  by 
the  surface  of  a  fluid ;  3.  spirit  levels, 
which  point  out  the  horizontal  direction 
by  a  buDble  of  air  floating  in  a  fluid  con- 
tained in  a  glass  tube.  1.  Those  of  the  firet 
kind,  depending  upon  the  plumb-line,  are 
very  common,  but  not  veir  accurate. 
The  simplest  form  is  that  of  two  rulers 
united  in  the  form  of  the  letter  L ;  they 
must  be  exactly  perpendicular  to  each 
other;  then,  if  a  plumb-line  is  suspended 
fit>m  the  top  of  the  vertical  ruler,  and  the 
edge  thereof  be  nuule  to  coincide  with  the 
plumb-line,  the  other  ruler  must  he  hori- 
zontal. This,  when  applied  to  the  top  of 
a  wall,  a  beam,  or  a  noor,  will  show  if 
they  are  horizontal.  This  is  the  kind  of 
level  used  by  artificers;  sometimes  it  is 
formed  like  the  letter  A,  of  three  rulers, 
the  plumb-line  being  suspended  from  the 
vertex,  and  the  two  legs  set  on  the  sur- 
face to  be  levelled.  The  line  hangs  oppo- 
ate  to  a  mark  made  on  the  middle  of  the 
cross  ruler,  when  the  feet  are  on  tiie  same 
level.  Sometimes  the  horizontal  piece 
crosses  the  perpendicular  at  its  foot,  and 
the  plumb,  suspended  from  tlie  top  of  the 
perpendicular,  is  received  in  an  opening  at 
their  junction.  2.  The  xoaUr  level  shows 
the  horizontal  line  by  means  of  a  surface 
of  water  or  other  fluid,  founded  on  this 
principle,  that  water  always  places  itself 
horizontally.  The  most  siniple  kind, 
made  of  a  long  wooden  trough,  which  is 
filled  with  water,  shows  on  its  surface 
die  line  of  level  This  is  the  ancient 
chorobates.    The  water  level  is  also  made 
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with  two  cups  fitted  to  the  two  ends  of  a 
straight  pipe,  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
four  feet  long.  The  water  communicates 
from  one  cup  to  the  other;  and  this  pipe 
being  movable  on  its  stand  by  a  ball  and 
socket,  when  the  two  cups  are  seen  to  be 
equally  fiill  of  water,  their  two  sur&ces 
mark  the  line  of  level.  This  instrument, 
instead  of  cups,  may  also  be  made  with 
two  rfiort  cylinders  of  glass,  three  or  four 
inches  lon^,  fastened  to  each  extremity  of 
the  pipe  with  wax  or  mastich.  The  pipe, 
filled  with  colored  water,  shows  itself 
through  the  cylinders,  by  means  of  which 
the  line  of  level  is  determined  ;  the  height 
of  the  water,  with  respect  to  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  being  always  the  same  in  both 
cylinders.  This  level,  though  very  sim- 
ple, is  yet  very  commodious  for  levelling 
small  distances.  3.  The  spirit  or  air  leod 
shows  the  exact  level,  by  means  of  a  bub- 
ble of  air,  enclosed,  with  some  fluid,  in  a 
glass  mbe  of  an  indeterminate  length  and 
thickness,  and  having  its  two  ends  her- 
metically sealed.  ^V^en  the  bubble  fixes 
itself  at  a  mark  in  the  middle  of  the  tube, 
the  case  in  which  it  is  fixed  is  then  level. 
W^hen  it  is  not  level,  the  bubble  will  rise 
to  one  end.  This  glass  tube  may  be  set 
in  another  of  brass,  having  an  aperture  in 
the  middle,  where  the  bubble  may  be 
observed.  The  liquor  with  which  the 
tube  is  filled,  is  oil  of  tartar,  or  aqua  stcun- 
doj  those  not  being  liable  to  freeze,  as 
common  water,  nor  to  larefiiction  and 
condensation,  as  spirit  of  wine  is.  These 
instances  will  explain  the  principle  of  the 
difl!erent  kmds  of  levels.  Their  varieties 
are  too  numerous  to  be  described  here. 

LxvEiT,  Loch  ;  a  lake  of  Scodand, 
about  12  miles  in  circumference,  in  the 
county  of  Kinross.  It  contains  four 
islands,  oh  one  of  which  was  formerly  a 
priory,  and  on  another  stand  tlie  remains 
of  the  casde  of  Loch  Leven,  once  a  royal 
residence,  which  was  panted  by  Robert 
III  to  Douglas.  In  this  casde  Mary  Stu- 
art was  confined,  after  her  separation  from 
Bothwell,  and  her  capture  by  the  confed- 
erate lords,  at  the  battle  of  Carberry  HilL 
After  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  she 
made  her  escape,  by  the  aid  of  George 
Douglas,  her  keeper's  brother. 

Lever,  in  mechanics ;  an  inflexible 
right  line,  rod,  or  beam,  8up])orted,  in  a 
single  point,  on  a  fulcrum  or  prop,  and 
used  tor  the  raising  of  weights,  being 
either  void  of  weight  itself)  or,  at  least, 
having  such  a  weight  as  may  be  commo- 
diously  counterbalanced.  The  lever  is  the 
first  of  those  called  tnechanical  potocrsy  or 
simple  machineSy  as  being,  of  all  others,  the 


most  simple;  and  is  chiefly  applied  for 
raising  weights  to  small  heights.  (See 
Mechanics.) 

Levesque,  Peter  Charies;  a  French 
writer  on  history  and  general  fiteratuie, 
bom  at  Paiisy  in  1736,  and,  when  young, 
apprenticed  to  an  engraver.  Displaying 
a  strong  inclination  for  learning,  he  was 
removed  to  the  cclUge  Mazarifty  where  he 
studied  with  great  success.  His  fiiraily 
having  retired  into  the  country,  he,  for 
some  time,  supported  himself  at  Parie%  by 
working  as  an  engraver.  In  1773)  he 
went  to  St  Petersburg,  with  a  recommen- 
dation from  Diderot  to  the  empress  of 
Russia,  who  appointed  him  professor  of 
belles-lettres  at  the  school  of  noble  cadets. 
Here  he  formed  the  design  of  writing  the 
history  of  Russia,  and,  having  completed 
the  work,  in  1780  he  returned  to  Paris  to 
publish  it  He  was  admitted  into  the 
academy  of  inscriptions^  and,  some  years 
afler,  was  appointed  professor  at  the  royal 
coUese.  He  wss  subsequently  made  a 
member  of  the  national  institute ;  and,  in 
1612,  closed  a  long  life  devoted  to  literair 
pursuits.  BeadeshisRussian  history(4th  edl, 
with  notes  by  Mahe-Brun  and  Dep]Nng, 
8  vols.,  1812,  a  standard  work  on  Russia), 
he  produced  a  translation  of  Thucydides; 
a  HistoiT  of  France,  under  the  Ave  first 
Kings  of  the  House  of  Valois ;  a  Critical 
History  of  the  Roman  Republic  (3  vob.); 
Studies  in  ancient  History,  and  in  the 
History  of  Greece,  and  many  other  tivns- 
lations  and  valuabfe  works. 

Levi  ;  the  third  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah. 
The  prince  of  the  Sichemites  having  rav- 
ished his  sister  Dinah,  he,  with  his  brother 
Simeon,  attacked  their  city  while  they 
were  sufiTering  the  consequences  of  cir- 
cumcision, to  which  they  had  submitted, 
and  murdered  all  the  males.  Jacob  re- 
proaches them  with  this  act  of  cruelty,  on 
his  death -bed,  and  threatens  them  with 
the  dispersion  of  their  descendants.  Moses 
and  Aaron  were  of  this  tribe.  The  Le- 
vites  were  set  apart,  by  Moses,  for  tiie 
serviceof  religion,  thus  forming  a  heredi- 
tary caste  of  priests,  or  religious  ministers, 
who  received  territories  scattered  about  in 
the  lands  of  the  other  tribes.  The  third 
book  of  Moses  is  called  LevitieuSy  as  it 
relates  principallv  to  the  organization  of  the 
ministiy.  The  Mosaic  law  is  sometimes 
also  called  the  LeviHcal  lata,  (See  Moses.) 

Leviathan  (Hebreto)  is  compounded  of 
two  words,  meaning  a  great  fishy  and  fas- 
tened; hence  it  prorably  means  a  huge  fisli 
covered  with  close  scales.  The  Septuagint 
renders  it  f(>aKu>v  (n  dragon  I  and  nyroi'  (a 
whale).    From  the  description  given  of  it 
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in  the  book  of  Job  (x/t.),  it  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  mean  tlie  crocodile,  though 
some  have  supposed  it  to  be  a  whale. 
(See  Harris's  .Yatural  History  o/the  Bihk,) 

Levites.    (See  Levi) 

Leviticus.    (See  Levu) 

Lewis;  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
northerly  of  the  Hebrides,  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  parted,  by  two  arms  of  the  sea, 
into  two  divisions,  the  southern  of  which 
is  called  Harris,  and  the  northern  Lewis, 
It  extends  south -west  and  north-east  82 
miles,  and  it  is  from  10  to  23  miles  in 
breadth,  containing  an  area  of  902  square 
miles,  or  451,000  acres.  It  lies  between 
5°  40^  and  7°  lO'  W.  Ion.,  and  57°  54'  and 
58°  28^  N.  lat. ;  population,  in  1808, 13,942 ; 
30  miles  W.  Aasynt  Point,  in  Sutherland. 

Lewis,  Matthew  Gregoiy,  an  English 
writer,  whoee  attempts,  both  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  drama  and  of  romance, 
obtained,  at  one  period,  a  veiy  considerable 
share  of  popularity,  though  but  too  fre- 
quently disngured  by  bad  taste,  and  de- 
graded by  licentiousness,  was  the  son  of  a 
gendeman  of  good  property,  who  was 
under-secretary  at  war.  The  subject  of 
this  article  was  bom  in  the  metropolis,  in 
1773,  and  educated  at  Westminster;  on 
quitting  which  he  travelled  for  improve- 
ment, especially  into  Germany,  the  htera- 
ture  of  which  countiy  produced  a  strong 
impression  upon  him,  and  gave  that  pecu- 
liar turn  to  his  compositions,  which  placed 
him  in  the  foremost  rank  among  the  de- 
lineators of  the  marvellous  and  terrific, 
and  has  since  loaded  the  shelves  of  circu- 
lating libraries  with  hosts  of  imitators, 
most  of  whom  exhibit  all  the  extrava- 
gances without  the  genius  of  their  model. 
Of  his  writings,  the  first  and  most  cele- 
brated was  me  Monk,  a  romance,  in  3 
vols.,  12mo,  which,  although  much  de- 
cried for  its  licentiousness,  ran  through  a 
creat  number  of  editions ;  Feudal  Tyrants, 
ditto,  4  vols. ;  Romantic  Tales,  4  vols. ; 
Tales  of  Wonder,  in  verse,  1  vol.,  8vo. ; 
Tales  of  Terror,  1  vol.,  8vo.;  the 
Castle  Spectre,  a  romantic  drama ;  Adel- 
mom  the  Outlaw,  ditto ;  Venoni,  a  trag- 
edy ;  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  poetry, 
and  the  Bravo  of  Venice  (a  translation 
from  the  German),  1  vol.,  8vo.  Mr.  Lewis 
bad  a  seat  in  parhament,  but  seldom  took 
part  in  the  business  of  the  house.  His 
death  took  place  in  1818,  at  sea,  while  on 
his  voyage  home  from  a  visit  to  his  West 
Indian  possessions. 

Lewis,  Francis,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  declaration  of  American  independence, 
was  bom  in  1715,  in  South  Wales,  and 
educated  at  Westminster  school,  England. 


He  chose,  however,  mercantile  pursuits; 
converted  his  patrimony  into  merchandise 
at  the  age  of  21,  and  sailed  for  New  York, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Philadelphia. 
Here  he  remained  for  two  years,  and  then 
returned  to  New  York.  In  the  disputes 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  colo- 
nies, he  sided  zealously  with  the  latter. 
Iq  1775,  he  was  unanimously  elected  to 
the  continental  congress,  from  New  York. 
His  commercial  knowledge  and  habits 
rendered  him  particularly  serviceable  to 
that  body.  He  suffered  much,  in  the 
course  of  the  revolutionary  war,  by  the 
devastation  of  his  estate,  and  by  per- 
sonal imprisonment,  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  or  the  British.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  Washington,  he  was  exchanged 
before  the  end  of  tlie  contest.  Mr.  Levns 
died  Dec.  30, 1803,  in  his  89th  year.  His 
latter  days  were  passed  in  comparative 
poverty,  the  fortune  which  he  had  ac- 
quired by  trade  having  been,  in  great  part, 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  patriotism. 

Lewis,  Meriwether,  a  celebrated  ex- 
plorer, was  born  near  the  town  of  Char- 
lottesville, in  Virginia,  August  18,  1774. 
His  father,  a  man  of  independent  fortune, 
died  when  he  was  yet  a  child.  He  very 
early  gave  proofs  of  that  bold  and  enter- 
prising disposition  for  which  he  was  sub- 
sequently so  distineuislied.  At  the  age 
of  18,  he  relinquished  academic  studies, 
and  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  a  farmer, 
with  which  he  continued  to  occupy  him- 
self until  he  was  20.  General  Washington 
having  called  out  a  body  of  militia,  in 
consequence  of  the  disturbances  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  country,  produced 
by  discontent  at  the  excise  taxes,  young 
Lewis  enrolled  himself  in  it  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  from  that  situation  was  removed 
to  the  regular  service.  In  1803,  president 
JeflTerson  proposed  to  congress  to  send 
some  competent  person  on  an  exploring 
expedition  to  the  western  part  of  our 
northern  continent,  who  might  ascend  the 
Missouri,  cross  tlie  Stony  mountains,  and 
descend  the  nearest  river  to  the  Pacific. 
Congress  having  approved  the  proposition, 
and  voted  a  sum  oi  money  for  canying  it 
into  execution,  captain  Lewis,  who  had 
then  been  nearly  two  years  with  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson as  his  private  secretary,  was  chosen 
for  that  purpose.  The  following  testimony 
of  Mr.  jefierson  gives  an  idea  of  his  fimess 
for  the  task :  "  Of  courage  undaunted ; 
possessing  a  firmness  and  perseverance 
of  purpose  which  nothing  but  impossibili- 
ties could  divert  from  its  direction ;  care- 
ful as  a  father  of  those  committed  to  his 
charge,  yet  steady  in  the  maintenance  of 
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order  and  discipline;  intimate  with  the 
Indian  cbanicter,  customs  and  principles ; 
habituated  to  the  hunting  life;  guarded, 
by  exact  observation  of  the  vegetables  and 
animals  of  his  own  country,  against  losing 
time  in  the  description  of  objects  already 
possessed;  honest,  disinterrated,  tibenJ, 
of  sound  understanding,  and  a  fidelity  to 
truth  so  scrupulous,  mat  whatever  he 
should  report  would  be  as  certain  as  if 
seen  by  ourselves:  with  all  these  qualifi- 
cations, as  if  selected  and  implanted  by 
nature,  in  one  body,  for  this  express  pur- 
pose, I  could  have  no  hesitation  in  confid- 
ing the  enterprise  to  him.''  That  there 
might  be  some  person  with  him  to  assume 
the  conduct  of  the  expedition  in  case  of 
accident  to  himself,  William  Clarke  was 
appointed,  at  Lewis's  request,  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  received  a  commission  of 
captain.  (For  the  particulars  of  this  expe- 
dition, see  the  account  which  has  been 
published  of  it — ExpedUum,  &c. — Phila- 
delphia, 1 814, 2  vols.^  It  was  highly  suc- 
cessful, and  occupied  three  years,  the 
party  engaged  in  it  having  set  out  in  the 
summer  of  1803,  and  returned  in  the 
autumn  of  1806.  Lewis  was  soon  after- 
wards made  governor  of  the  territoi^  of 
Louisiana,  and  Clarke  a  general  of  its 
militia,  and  agent  of  the  U.  States  for  In- 
dian afiau-s.  On  the  new  governor's  arri- 
val at  St  Louis,  the  seat  of  administration, 
he  found  tlie  country  torn  by  dissensions ; 
but  his  moderation,  impartiality  and  firm- 
ness soon  brought  matters  into  a  regular 
train.  He  was  subject  to  constitutional 
hypochondria,  and,  while  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  severe  attack  of  this  disorder, 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  1809,  at  tlid  age 
of  36. 

Lewis's  River  ;  a  river  of  North  Amer- 
ica, which  rises  in  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  runs  north-west  into  the  Columbia, 
413  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  leugtlj,  about 
900  miles. 

Lexington  ;  one  of  the  principal  towns 
of  Kentucky,  capital  of  Fayette  county, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Elkhom,  32  miles  S.  £. 
of  Frankfort,  85  S  of  Cincinnati ;  Ion.  84° 
IS'  W. ;  lat.  38°  e'  N.  The  place  derived 
its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  some 
hunters  were  engaged  on  the  spot  in  lay- 
ing out  a  town  (1775),  when  a  messenger 
arrived  with  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  and  they  immediately  decided 
to  commemorate  that  event  by  giving  tlie 
name  to  the  place.  Population,  in  1830, 
5699.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out, 
some  of  the  streets  are  paved,  and  the 
buildings  are,  many  of  tnem,  large  and 
handsome.    The  environs  are  beautiful, 


and  highly  cultivated.  The  manuiactiires 
of  woollen,  paper  and  cotton  are  nume- 
rous and  important ;  but  the  staple  manu- 
&ctures  of  the  place  are  cordage  and 
bagging.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are  the  court-house,  bank,  market-house, 
lunatic  asylum,  and  eight  churches,  of 
which  the  Presbyterians  have  three,  the 
Methodists,  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Seced- 
ers  and  Roman  Catholics,  one  each.  Tlie 
U.  States  bank  has  an  ofiice  of  discount  and 
deposit  there.  Transylvania  university,  at 
Lexington,  was  incorporated  in  1798,  and 
orsnoized  anew  in  1818.  In  1830,  it  had 
1^  under-graduates,  62  in  the  preparato- 
ry department,  200  medical  students,  and 
19  law  students. 

Lexington,  a  small  town  in  Massa- 
chusetts, about  twelve  miles  north-west  of 
Boston,  and  six  south-east  of  Concord,  is 
remarkkble,  in  the  history  of  tlie  Ameri- 
can revolution,  as  the  place  where  the 
first  British  blood  was  shed  in  aniied  re- 
sistance to  the  mother  country.  On  the 
evening  of  April  18,  1775,  a  detachment 
of  British  troops  was  sent  finom  Boston,  by 
general  Gage,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
some  provincial  stores  at  Concord.  No- 
tice of  this  movement  having  been  com- 
municated to  the  inhabitants  on  the  route, 
the  mihtia  of  Lexin^on,  about  70  men  in 
number,  were  hastily  drawn  up  on  the 
common,  by  which  the  road  to  Concord 
passes.  The  English  commander,  colonel 
Smith,  having  commanded  them  to  dis- 
perse without  effect,  ordered  his  men  to  fire. 
Seven  Americans  were  killed,  and  three 
wounded,  and  the  company  dispersed,  sev- 
eral of  the  militia  discharging  their  muskets 
as  they  retreated.  The  Sritish  troops  then 
pushed  on  to  Concord,  the  Americans  re- 
tiring beyond  the  river  which  flows  by  the 
village.  One  hundred  men  were  detach- 
ed to  destroy  the  bridge,  across  which  the 
colonists  had  retired ;  Uiey  were,  however, 
repulsed  by  the  latter,  and,  at  noon,  the 
whole  detachment  took  up  the  march  for 
Boston.  The  militia  of  &e  neighboring 
towns  had  meanwhile  been  collected,  ajid 
began  to  hang  upon  the  rear  of  the  British 
with  an  irregular  but  destructive  fire  fix>m 
every  favorable  position.  At  Lexington, 
tlie  enemy  was  relieved  by  a  reinforce- 
ment of  1000  men,  but  was  still  puisued 
in  the  same  galling  manner  till  their  ar- 
rival at  Charlestown,  in  the  evening.  (See 
Phinney's  History  of  the  Battle  at  l^exing- 
ton,  Boston,  1825.)  A  simple  monument 
of  granite,  bearing  the  names  of  those  who 
fel^was  erected  at  Lexington  by  the  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  in  1799. 

Lex   Loci   Contractus    (car^Ud    of 
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knoa).  It  is  a  genera]  doctrine,  that  every 
government  has  jurisdiction  of  persons 
within  its  territories,  and  also  of  acts  done 
within  them.  It  follows,  that  all  contracts 
made,  and  obligations  assumed,  have  an 
implied  reference  to  the  laws  of  the  place 
of  the  transaction,  unless  it  appear  other- 
wise on  the  fiice  of  the  contract.  Some 
contracts,  however,  have  reference  to  dif- 
ferent places  for  their  execution,  as  a  bill 
of  lading  for  a  foreign  voyage,  a  foreign 
bill  of  exchange,  and  many  oSieis.  Such 
contracts  necessarily  refer  to  the  laws  of 
other  countries  than  that  in  which  the 
contract  is  made,  in  respect  to  the  acts 
contemplated  to  be  done  abroad.  The 
maimer  of  execution  of  the  contract 
must,  in  this  respect,  be  governed  by  the 
forei^  laws.  But,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  meaning  of  the  parties,  re- 
gard is  necessarily  had  to  the  language, 
laws  and  customs  of  the  place  where  it  is 
ma<]e.  In  neighboring  territories  subject 
to  different  jurisdictions,  where  there  is 
much  I)usinc88  and  intercourse  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  territories, 
as  is,  or,  at  least,  formerly  was,  the  case  in 
the  different  provinces  of  Holland  and  tlie 
Netherlands,  and  the  territories  bordering 
upon  them,  questions  frequently  arise  as 
to  the  code  of  laws  which  is  applicable  to 
]Mirticular  acts  of  tlie  parties,  or  provisions 
of  contracts.  Many  questions  have  arisen 
in  those  countries,  for  instance,  respecting 
the  obligations  and  rights  arising  on  the 
marriaff e  contract,  where  the  parties  were 
married  in  one  province  or  country,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  another.  As  to 
rights  of  property,  consequent  immediate- 
ly upon  a  marriage,  the  laws  of  the  place 
of  marriage  prevail ;  but  it  will  often  hap- 
pen that  these  laws  clasli  with  those  of  the 
quarter  to  which  the  parties  remove,  and, 
in  such  cases,  the  general  rule  is,  to  give 
the  laws  of  the  place  of  the  contract  tlie 
)>reference,  as  far  as  is  practicable.  But 
it  will  sometimes  happen  that  it  is  ouite 
impossible  to  give  tnem  entire  enect 
The  French  law,  for  instance,  makes  the 
law  of  marriage,  to  many  purposes,  a  pe- 
cuniary coparmership,  and  its  provisions 
and  remedies  are  adapted  to  this  con- 
struction, and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  en- 
forcing the  rights  of  the  wife  under  it. 
But  in  England  and  the  U.  States,  it  is 
quite  otherwise,  as  tiie  ^vife*s  personal 
property,  and  the  use  of  her  real  estate,  go 
to  the  husbimd,  and  her  leeal  rights  ore  in 
a  great  degi'ee  suspended  during  the  mar- 
riage. If,  therefore,  parties,  married  in 
France,  remove  to  England  or  ilie  U. 
States,  whatever  respect  might  be  paid  to 
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the  French  law,  and  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions, as  to  property,  arising  on  the  mar- 
riage contract  under  that  law,  the  laws  of 
England,  or  of  the  U.  States,  supply  no 
forms  of  proceeding,  and  remedies  adapt- 
ed to  such  a  construction  of  the  contract. 
As  to  the  acts  done  and  the  management 
of  their  property  after  their  removal,  tliere- 
forc,  they  must  be  governed  by  the  laws 
of  tlie  country  of  their  residence.  This 
question,  as  to  the  code  of  laws  which  is 
applicable,  arises  in  relation  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  general  average  losses  on  vessels 
and  their  cargoes,  it  being  a  rule  that  such 
losses  are  to  be  adjusted  at  the  port  of  de- 
livery of  the  goods ;  and,  where  this  is  a 
foreign  port,  the  adjustment  is  necessarily 
made  according  to  the  laws  there  prevail- 
ing. The  impBed  contract  between  the 
parties  to  a  bill  of  lading,  to  contribute  to 
such  average,  where  the  contribution  ac- 
crues abroad,  has  reference  to  the  laws  of 
the  foreign  port  as  to  the  proportion  of  the 
contribution. 

Let,  or  Lees  ;  a  term  usually  applied 
to  any  alkaline  solution  made  by  levigat- 
ing ashes  that  contain  an  alkali.  Soap- 
lees  is  an  alkali  used  by  soap-boilers,  or 
potash  or  soda  in  solution,  and  made  caus- 
tic by  lime.  Lees  of  wine  are  the  refuse, 
or  sediment,  deposited  from  wine  standing 
quiet. 

Leyden  (Lufdumim  Baiavorum)  ;  a 
large  and  beautiful  city  in  the  government 
of  South  Holland,  in  the  province  of  Hol- 
land, kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  situat* 
ed  on  a  branch  of  the  Rhine,  with  3000 
houses  and  28,600  inhabitants ;  k)n.  4^ 
29"  E. ;  lat.  52°  9^  N.  It  has  wide  streets 
(the  one  called  Broad  street  is  among  the 
finest  in  Europe)  and  numerous  canals. 
The  university  of  Leyden,  formerly  veiy 
celebrated,  was  founded  in  1575,  and  is 
distinguished  for  its  botanicai  garden,  ana- 
tomical theatre,  observatory,  and  valuable 
library  vrith  60,000  volumes  and  14,000 
manuscripts.  The  number  of  student,  in 
1827,  was  32a  The  Arnwles  Acad,  Lagd. 
Bat,  are  still  continued.  Cabinets  of 
philosophical,  ^surgical,  chemical  instru- 
ments, and  one  for  natural  history,  belong 
to  the  university.  Among  the  buildings, 
the  principal  are  St.  Peter^  church,  with 
the  tomt)s  of  Boerhaave,  Peter  Camper 
and  Meermann,  and  the  stadthouse,  which 
contains  Luke  of  Leyden's  excellent  pic- 
ture of  the  last  judgment  A  fine  view 
of  the  whole  city  is  enjoyed  from  the 
ancient  castle,  considered,  traditional- 
ly, a  Roman  work.  The  printing  es- 
tablishments formerly  constituted  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  industry  of  Ley- 
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den,  but  are  much  leas  extensive  at  present. 
The  city  has  woollen  manufactures  and 
considerable  inland  trade.  The  manufac- 
tures have  much  declined,  but  the  salt- 
works are  important,  Leyden  suffered 
much  in  January,  1807,  from  the  explosion 
of  a  ship  containing  40,000  pounds  of  gun- 
powder. The  houses  on  the  side  of  the  ca- 
nal were  overturned,  and  many  persons 
killed.  Natives  of  Leyden  are  John  of  Ley- 
den (q.  v.),  known  as  the  leader  of  the  Ana- 
baptists, the  celebrated  Peter  Muschen- 
broek,  Rembrandt,  Luke  of  Leyden,  &c.  It 
'  is  connected  with  Haarlem,  Hague  and 
Delfl  by  canals.  Leyden  was  call^  by  the 
Romans  Lugdumim  Batavorum  (see  Bata- 
vians),  from  which  the  present  name  was 
formed  in  the  middle  ages.  Even  in 
Ptolemy's  time,  Leyden  was  a  considera- 
ble city.  It  suffered  much  during  the  war 
with  Spain  (1574). 

Leyden,  Jan  or  John  of.  (See  John  of 
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TDEN,  Luke  of.    (See  Lukt  of  Ley- 


Letden,  John ;  a  poet,  antiquary  and 
Orientahst,  was  bom  at  Denholro,  Scot- 
land, in  1775,  of  parents  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances, and  bred  up  to  such  country 
labor  as  suited  his  condition.  In  his  ear- 
liest youth,  he  displayed  the  greatest  ea- 
gerness for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,, 
but  enjoyed  few  opportunities  of  gratify- 
ing it.  His  predominant  desire  for  learn- 
ing, however,  determined  his  parents  to 
prepare  him  for  the  church,  and  he  was 
entered  at  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  in 
1790,  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  his 
professional  studies.  Here,  besides  attend- 
ing to  theology,  he  cultivated  medical 
studies,  and,  in  addition  to  the  learned 
languages,  acquired  French,  Spanish,  Ital- 
ian, German,  the  ancient  Icelandic,  Arabic 
and  Persian.  After  remaining  five  or  six 
yeans  in  Edinburgh,  he  became  private 
tutor  to  two  young  gentlemen,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  St.  Andrew's,  and,  in 
1799,  published  his  History  of  African 
Discoveries,  which  has  since  been  con- 
tinued and  enlarged  by  Hugh  Murray  (3 
vols.,  8vo.,  1820),  At  this  time,  he  was 
also  the  autlior  of  many  poetical  efiusions 
in  diflerent  departments,  which  appeared 
in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  and  which, 
by  rendering  him  known  to  the  lovers  of 
literature,  introduced  liim  into  the  best 
society  in  the  Scotch  capital.  In  compa- 
ny, he  displayed  the  rudeness  and  inde- 
pendence, which  his  early  hfe  and  educa- 
tion were  fitted  to  produce  in  a  man  of 
strong  feelings  and  vigorous  genius,  united 
withpersoiuuboklness,  and  much  bodily 


power  and  activity.  In  1800,  he  began  to 
preach,  and,  although  popular  as  a  pulpit 
orator,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  his  own 
discourses.  In  1801  and  1802,  he  asisisted 
Walter  Scott  in  procuring  materials  and 
illustrations  for  his  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scot- 
tish Bonier,  and  republished  the  Com- 
playnt  of  Scotland,  with  a  learned  prelim- 
inary Dissertation,  Notes  and  a  Glossary. 
Having  manifested  a  strong  desire  to  set  out 
on  an  expedition  to  explore  the  unknown 
regions  of  Afiica,  hb  friends,  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  this  project,  procured  him 
an  appointment  in  India,  which,  however, 
could  only  be  held  by  a  person  who  had 
taken  a  surgical  degree,  and  this  he  actu- 
ally obtained,  after  six  months'  unremitting 
application.  While  in  India,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  Oriental  literature, 
but  did  not  long  survive  the  influence  of 
the  climate  and  bis  over-exertions  in  his 
studies.  He  died  in  1806.  His  poetical 
Remains,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  were 
published  in  1821,  and,  in  1826,  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Baber,  translate<l  by  him 
firom  the  Turkish  language.  An  animated 
sketch  of  doctor  Leyden's  life  is  contained 
in  the  4th  volume  (American  edition)  of 
the  Miscellaneous  prose  Works  of  sir 
W.  Scott 

Letden  Phial,  in  electricity,  is  a  glass 
phial  or  jar,  coated  both  widiin  and  with- 
out with  tin-foil,  or  some  other  conducting 
substance,  which  may  be  charged,  and 
employed  in  a  variety  of  useful  and  enter- 
taining experiments.  Glass  of  any  other 
shape,  so  coated  and  used,  has  also  receiv- 
ed the  same  denomination.  A  vacuum 
produced  in  such  a  jar,  &c.,  has  beeu  nam- 
ed the  Leuden  vacuum.    (See  Electricity.) 

Li  (called  also  coxa)',  the  common 
copper  coin,  in  China,  with  a  scjuare  hole 
in  the  middle,  and  an  inscription  on  one 
side.  The  copper  is  alloyed  with  lead, 
and  the  coin,  which  is  cast,  is  very  brinle. 
10  lis  make  one  candareen,  100  a  raas, 
1000  a  liang  or  tale,  about  $1,50. 

Lias,  in  geology ;  the  name  of  a  pec42- 
liar  formation,  consisting  of  thick,  argilla- 
ceous deposits,  which  constitutes  the  base 
on  which  the  oolitic  series  reposes.  The 
word  lias  is  of  English  origin,  and  is  said 
to  be  derived  fix>m  a  provuicial  pronunci- 
ation of  the  word  layers.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  these  deposits,  including  about  two 
thirds  of  their  total  depth,  consists  of  beds 
of  a  deep-blue  marie,  containing  only  a 
few  irregular  limestone  beds.  In  the 
lower  portion,  the  limestone  beds  increase 
in  frequency,  and  assume  the  peculiar  as- 
pect wliich  characterizes  the  lias,  present- 
ing a  series  of  tiiin,  stony  beds,  separated 
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by  narrow,  argillaceous  parting ;  so  that 
the  quarries  of  this  rock,  at  a  distance,  as- 
sume a  striped  and  riband-]ike  appear- 
ance. These  limestone  beds,  when  purest, 
contain  90  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime ; 
the  residue  consisting,  apparently,  of  alu- 
mine,  iron  and  silex.  In  places  where 
these  beds  are  less  pure,  alumine  of  course 
abounds.  The  blue  lias,  which  contains 
much  iron,  affords  a  strong  lime,  distin- 
guished by  its  property  of  setting  under 
Avater.  The  white  lias  takes  a  ponsh,  and 
may  l)e  used  for  the  purposes  of  lithogra- 
phy. The  lias  clay  often  occurs  in  the 
ibnn  of  soft  slate  or  shale,  which  divides 
into  very  thin  temtn«,  and  is  fi^quentiy 
mucli  impregnated  with  bitumen  and  iron 
tyrites ;  in  consequence  of  which,  when 
[aid  in  heaps  witli  fagots,  and  once  ignited, 
it  will  continue  to  burn  slowly  until  the 
iron  pyrites  is  wholly  decomposed.  When 
it  falls  in  large  masses  from  the  cliffs  upon 
the  sea-shore,  as  it  often  does  in  England, 
and  becomes  moistened  by  sea-water,  it 
Ignites  spontaneously.  The  alum-slate  of 
Whitby,  in  England,  is  of  this  sort  Lias 
clay  is  impregnated  with  a  lar^  dose  of 
common  salt,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia 
and  sod.n ;  in  consequence  of  wliich, 
springs  of  water,  rising  through  it,  contain 
these  salts  in  solution.  The  Cheltenham 
and  Gloucester  sprlhjjs  are  in  tliis  clay. 
The  litis  is  remarkable  for  the  number 
and  variety  of  its  organic  remains,  among 
which  are  numerous  chambered  univalves, 
bivalves,  certain  species  of  fish  and  verte- 
bral animals,  allied  to  the  order  of  lizards, 
some  of  which  are  of  enormous  size. 
The  ichthyosaurus,  one  of  these,  has  the 
orbit  of  its  eye  10  inches  long  and  7  broad ; 
and  the  plesiosaurus,  of  which  5  species 
have  been  found,  measures  20  feet  in 
length.  This  rock  also  embraces,  in  some 
instances,  bones  of  the  turtle,  fossil  wood 
and  jet.  The  lias  crosses  England  from 
near  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  to  Lyme,  in 
Dorsetshire.  The  same  formation  occurs 
also  in  France,  and  in  the  Alps  and  the 
Jura.  The  most  valuable  mineral  sub- 
stances obtained  from  it  are  water-set- 
ting lime  and  alum  shale. 

LiBANus,  Mount.  (See  Lebanon.) 
Libation  (Latin,  libatio,  libixmentuTn^ 
from  Itbarej  to  pour  out) ;  properly,  a  drink 
offering ;  but  used  also  for  other  offerings 
to  the  gods,  as  a  meal-cake,  or  something 
similar,  placed  on  the  altar,  and  a  part  of 
which  was  burned.  Libations  were  also 
made  at  domestic  meals,  some  of  the 
food  being  thrown  into  the  fire  on  the 
heartij,  in  honor  of  the  lares.  Of  all 
fruits,  a  small  portion  was  likewise  placed 


on  an  altar,  table,  &c.,  in  honor  of  tlie 
gods,  or  thrown  into  the  sea,  in  honor  of 
the  sea  deities.  The  libations  to  the  dead 
were  not  performed  till  the  ninth  day  after 
the  burning  or  interment,  and  consisted  of 
milk,  wine,  or  blood,  and  generally  con- 
cluded the  funeral  solemnitfes.  In  sacri- 
fices, the  priest  was  first  obliged  to  taste  the 
wine  with  which  he  sprinkled  the  victims, 
and  cause  those  to  do  the  same  who  offer- 
ed the  sacrifice.  This  ceremony  was  call- 
ed libare  (delibare),  whence  it  also  means 
to  touch  or  taste  something.  Among  the 
Greeks,  the  anovST/,  or  Xotfin,  was  simibr  to 
the  Itbatio  of  the  Romans. 

Libel,  in  law,  is  defined  to  be  the  ma- 
licious defamation  of  any  person,  made 
public  either  by  writing,  printing  or  pic- 
tures, in  order  to  provoke  him  to  anger,  or 
to  expose  him  t6  public  hatred,  contempt 
or  ridicule.  When  defamatory  words  are 
merely  spoken  in  conversation,  they  exist 
no  longer  than  dining  the  act  of  giving 
them>  utterance,  and  are  heard  only  by 
those  in  whose  presence  they  are  used ; 
but,  when  they  are  committed  to  paper, 
they  become  permanent  in  their  nature, 
and  are  capable  of  being  disseminated  far 
and  wide.  Words,  agam,  may  be  spoken 
in  haste,  and  without  thought ;  but  the  act 
of  writing  necessarily  requures  time  and 
deliberation.  For  these  reasons,  libelling 
is  regarded,  by  our  law,  as  a  more  heinous 
offence  than  slandering,  which  is  the  tech- 
nical name  for  spoken  defamation;  and 
numberless  expressions  are  libellous,  if 
written  and  made  public,  which  are  not 
punishable,  if  they  are  merely  spoken. 
Thus,  unless  the  slanderous  words  he  such 
as  tend  to  cause  it  to  be  believed,  that  the 
person  slandered  is  guilty  of  some  crime 
punishable  by  law,  as  theft  or  perjury,  or 
that  he  is  infected  with  some  disease 
which  renders  him  unfit  to  mix  in  society ; 
or  unless  they  tend  to  injure  him  in  the 
particular  trade  from  which  he  derives  his 
livelihood;  or  unless  they  have  actually 
been  productive  of  some  damage  to  him, 
they  are  not  actionable,  though  false.  For 
instance,  it  is  not  legal  slander  to  say  of  a 
private  gentleman,  mat  he  is  a  swindler,  if 
he  has  received  no  specific  damage  there- 
from, beyond  the  mere  annoyance  of 
having  been  subjected  to  such  an  imputa- 
tion. But  such  accusations  as  these,  and 
all  others  which  hold  up  individuals  to 
public  hatred,  contempt  or  ridicule,  be- 
come libellous  when  the  remembrance  of 
them  is  delilierately  perpetuated  by  their 
being  committed  to  writing.  Libellers 
may  be  brought  to  punishment  by  a  pros- 
ecution on  the  part  of  the  government,  or 
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be  compelled  to  make  repai-ation  by  a  civil 
fiction.  Tlie  civil  action  is  grounded  ufion 
the  injury  which  the  libel  is  supposed  to 
occasion'  to  the  individual ;  the  public 
prosecution  upon  its  tendency  to  provoke 
a  broach  of  the  peace.  If  the  charges 
contained  in  tlie  libel  are  true,  a  civil  ac- 
tion cannot  be  maintained,  because  it  is 
considered  that  every  man  must  bear  the 
conseauences  of  his  own  act ;  and,  there- 
fore, irhe  has  laid  himself  open  to  accu- 
sation, he  must  endure  it  as  the  natural 
result  of  his  own  crimes  or  folly.  But,  in- 
asmuch as  the  malicious  propagation  even 
of  that  which  is  true,  is  cafculated  to  dis- 
turb the  public  peace,  the  truth  of  the 
libellous  matter  is  no  defence,  by  the  com- 
mon law,  upon  a  prosecution  by  the  gov- 
ernment, although,  without  doubt,  it  will, 
in  many  cases,  entide  the  defendant  to  tlie 
merciful  consideration  of  the  court,  when 
it  decides  upon  the  quantum  of  punish- 
ment to  be  awarded.*  In  civil  actions, 
again,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  the 
publication  of  the  lil>el  was  made  to  others 
besides  the  person  at  whom  it  is  aimed ; 
for,  however  false  and  atrocious  it  may 
be,  it  is  evident  that  the  person  libelled 
can  derive  no  injury  from  it,  so  long  as  its 
verv  existence  is  kno^vn  to  none  but  him- 
self Therefore  an  abusive  letter,  written 
by  one  man  to  another,  is  not  sufficiently 
published  to  support  an  action,  unless  the 
writer  shows  it  to  a  third  person,  because 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  cannot 
be  injured  by  it,  unless  he  himself  chooses 
to  make  it  public ;  nevertheless,  the  author 
of  such  a  letter  may  be  prosecuted  by  in- 
dictment, for  it  equally  tends  to  create  a 
breachof  the  peace.  With  these  distinc- 
tions, civil  actions  and  prosecutions  for 
libel  stand  very  much  on  the  same  footing. 
In  ordinary  cases,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
prove  malice  on  the  part  of  tlie  libeller; 
for,  even  suf^raeing  that  the  libel  was  pub- 
lished without  any  malicious  design,  yet 
the  injury  to  the  individual,  and  the  dan- 
ger to  the  public  peace,  are  not  the  less  on 
mat  account.  But,  although  the  charges 
contained  in  a  libel  are  fdse,  yet,  under 
the  particular  circumstances  of  certain 
cases,  the  author  is  excused,  unless  ex- 
press proof  can  be  produced  of  his  having 
ieen  influenced  by  hatred  or  malice. 
These  are  called  privileged  communica- 
tions. The  master  who  gives  a  bad  char- 
acter of  the  servant  who  has  left  him,  is 
privileged,  if  he  acts  btma  Jide,  and  not 

*  By  statute,  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts, 
the  truth  may  be  a  justification,  if  the  publication 
was  made  with  g^ood  motives  'and  for  Justifiable 
ends. 


officiously;  but  ifj  widiout  application  being 
made  to  him  to  give  a  character,  he  volun- 
teei-s  officiously  to  send  one  to  Uie  person 
who  is  about  to  hire  the  sei-vant,  he  is  not 
privileged,  and  must  stand  or  fall  with  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  his  charges.  So,  if 
a  father  writes  to  his  son,  bondjidt^  want- 
ing him  against  a  person  whose  character 
he  has  reason  to  suspect,  that  is  a  privi- 
leged communication.  It  is  difficult  to 
lay  down  any  general  definition,  which 
shall  comprise  all  the  ,occasions  when 
connnunications  are  privileged ;  but,  per- 
haps, we  shall  not  he  very  wrong  in  saying 
that,  whenever  a  communication  is  rnade 
bona  fide,  unofficiously,  and  without  mal- 
ice, and  either  the  person  who  makes  it, 
or  the  person  to  whom  it  is  made,  has  a 
real  substantial  interest  in  the  subject  to 
which  it  relates,  it  is  a  privileged  commu- 
nication, and  the  mere  tact  of  its  not  being 
true  will  not  render  the  j)erson  who  makes 
it  liable,  either  to  a  civil  action,  or  to  a 
criminal  prosecution.  A  fair  criticism  on 
a  public  work,  or  print,  &c. ;  a  feir  com- 
ment on  a  place  of  public  entertainment; 
a  fair  and  impartial  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  a  court  of  justice,  and  the  like, 
are  not  considerecl  libellous,  unless  the 
subjects  to  which  they  relate  are  in  them- 
selves of  such  an  obscene,  blasph^^nous 
or  scandalous  nature,  that  a  due  n3g:ird  to 
deceuc}'  enjoins  that  they  should  not  be 
publicly  discus*^d,  under  which  circum- 
stances, even  a  correct  statement  becomes 
indictable.  In  a  civil  action,  the  plaintiff 
recovers  damages,  the  amount  of  which  is 
settled  by  the  jury.  But,  upon  an  mdict- 
ment,  the  jury  has  merely  to  acquit  the 
defendant,  or  to  find  him  guilty,  after 
which  the  court  passes  ju^ment,  and 
awards  the  punishment,  which  is  general- 
ly fine  and  imprisonment,  or  both;  but, 
by  statute  1  George  IV,  c.  8,  persons  con- 
victed a  secotid  time  of  a  blasphemous  or 
seditious  libel,  may  be  banished  for  such  a 
term  of  years  as  the  court  thinks  fit.  The 
jup'  decide  on  the  legal  innocence  or 
criminality  of  the  alleged  libel,  without 
being  bound  by  the  direction  of  the  judge. 
(See  Jury.) — Li&c/,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
and  admiralty  courts,  is  the  name  given  to 
the  formal  written  statement  of  the  com- 
plainant's ground  of  complaint  against  the 
defendant. 

Liber  ;  a  surname  of  Bacchus  among 
the  Romans,  referring  to  the  idea  of  a  de- 
liverer, or  liberator.  Liber  was  originally 
an  old  Italian  god  of  fertility,  whose  name 
was  probably  derived  from  the  old  word 
lihare  (to  pour  out,  to  water).    He  was 
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worshipped  in    connexion  with    Libera 
(Proserpine)  and  Ceres. 

Liberal.  In  the  aiticle  ^rts,  the  name 
of  liberal  arts  is  said  to  have  been  given, 
originally,  to  those  whicii  were  considered 
suitable  for  freemen,  in  contradistinction 
to  those  which  were  left  to  slaves.  In 
modem  times,  the  word  liberal  has  receiv- 
ed a  peculiar  political  meaning.  The  two 
great  parties  throughout  the  European 
continent,  are  composed  of  those  who  ad- 
here to  the  ancient  r^gimty  and  object  to 
the  principles  of  equal  rights,  and  of  those 
who,  adhering  to  the  latter,  are  thence 
called  liberals.  The  struggle  is  between 
the  feudal,  or  aristocratic,  and  the  demo- 
cratic principle.  There  exists,  of  course,  a 
great  variety  of  shades  in  both  parties. 
The  word  liberal  received  die  most  dis- 
tinct signification,  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  in  France,  duringthe  years  preced- 
ing the  revolution  of  1§30.  It  then  meant 
the  party  opposed  to  the  ultras  and  die 
hierarchists.  At  present,  tlie  name  has 
no  longer  a  distinct  party  meaning  in 
France,  because  the  liberal  party  rule. 
But  this  party  is  divided  into  the  party  du 
tnouvement,  or  those  who  wish  further 
changes,  and  the  stabUiiarians,  who  wish 
to  keep  things  as  they  are.  The  latter,  at 
this  moment,  hold  the  reins  of  ^veni- 
ment.  (See  the  articles  Doctrinaires, 
Centre^  and  C6t6  Droit,) 
Liberal  Arts.  (See  Arts.) 
Liberia  ;  the  name  which,  in  1824,  on 
the  motion  of  general  Robert  Goodloe 
Harper,  was  given  to  the  territory  pur- 
chased by  the  American  colonization  soci- 
ety, on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  The 
origin  and  purposes  of  this  associadon 
have  been  already  described  in  the  article 
Colonization.  Sociely,  as  well  as  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  the  first  attempt  to  establish  a  set- 
tlement, in  1820.  In  the  summer  of  1821, 
cape  Montserado,  or  Mesurado,  with  a 
lai^  tract  of  adjoining  country,  was  pur- 
chased of  the  native  chiefs,  or  head-men. 
The  emigrants  first  established  themselves 
on  cape  Montserado,  under  the  direction 
of  doctor  Ayres,  Jan.  7,  1822.  Almost 
.  immediately  after  taking  possession  of  the 
cape,  doctor  Ayres  was,  in  consequence 
of  severe  ilhiess,  obliged  to  return  to  the 
U.  States;  but,  happily  for  the  colony, 
Mr.  Jehudi  Aahmun  arrived,  and  assumed 
the  superintendence  of  affairs,  Aug.  8. 
For  more  than  six  years,  this  able  man 
devoted  all  his  powers  to  the  work  of 
establishing,  upon  broad  and  sure  founda- 
tions, this  colony,  so  interesting  to  the  U. 
States,  and  so  full  of  hope  for  Africa. 
His  defence  of  the  infant  settiement,  in 
45* 


December,  1822,  against  the  united  forces 
of  the  natives,  showed  great  courage  and 
talent.  During  the  visit  of  the  present 
secretary*  of  the  society  to  the  colony,  in 
1824,  the  system  of  government  now  in 
operation  was  adopted,  and  the  benefits 
which  have  resulted  fit)m  it  are  great. 
The  supreme  power  resides  in  the  acent 
of  the  society,  but  all  the  civil  and  milita- 
ry officers  of  the  colony  are  annually  elect- 
ed by  the  people.  Through  the  negotia- 
tions of  the  late  Mr.  Ashmun,  great  acces- 
sions were  made  to  the  original  territorj'' 
of  Liberia.  Full  possession  has  been  ob- 
tained of  large  tracts  of  country,  and  a 
jurisdiction  (which  excludes  all  foreign 
nations  from  making  settlements)  acquired 
over  the  coast,  from  cape  Mount  to  Trade 
Town,  a  distance  of  150  miles.  The  ter- 
ritory of  Liberia  is  generally  low  upon  the 
coast,  but  gradually  rises  towards  the  into- 
rior,  and,  at  a  distance  of  from  20  to  30 
miles  from  the  sea,  hills  are  visible,  of 
considerable  elevation.  About  48  miles 
due  north-west  from  cape  Montserado,  is 
Grand  Cape  mount,  which  is  elevated 
from  a  level  country,  on  a  base  of  about 
four  miles  in  diameter,  900  feet  above  the 
sea,  which  washes  it  on  three  sides.  This 
mount,  the  north-western  extremity  of 
Liberia  bay,  is  covered  with  a  deep  and 
unfading  roliage.  Several  springs  of  ex- 
cellent water  descend  from  it,  and  the 
Pissou  river  (a  broad,  but  irregular  and 
sluggish  stream,  which  has  been  traced  to 
about  100  miles  from  its  mouth)  empties 
itself  into  the  ocean  on  its  northern  side. 
The  St.  Paul's  river,  which  flows  into  Li- 
beria bav,  at  the  distance  of  from  eight  to 
nine  miles  north  of  cape  Montserado,  is  of 
considerable  mngnaituae,  and  supposed  to 
admit,  above  its  falls  (about  20  mdes  from 
its  mouth),  of  boat  navigation  for  200  or 
300  miles.  The  Montserado  river  is  40 
miles  long,  and  enters  the  sea  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  cape  of  the  same 
name.  In  the  Junk  district,  south-east 
of  cape  Montserado  40  miles,  are  two 
considerable  rivers,  one  descending  from 
the  north-north-west,  and  the  other  from 
the  east-north-east,  and  pouring  their  wa- 
ters into  the  ocean  at  the  distance  of  only 
two  miles  from  each  other.  The  river  St. 
John's,  81  miles  south-east  from  cape 
Montserado,  is  larger  than  any  we  have 
mentioned,  and  represented  by  Mr.  Ash- 
mun as  majestic,  and  navigable  for  vessels 
of  90  to  100  tons,  abounding  with  fish, 
and  having  its  course  through  a  fertile, 
delicious  and  salubrious  country,  of  a  rich 
and  mellow  soil,  fanned  16  houra  in  every 
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24,  even  in  the  di^'  season,  by  a  sea  breeze, 
tempered  and  sweetened,  in  its  passage  up 
the  river,  by  the  verdure  which  crowns  its 
banks,  rendering  the  scene  one  of  the 
most  delightful  that  can  be  imagined. 
Cape  Moutserado,  upon  which  is  situated 
Monrovia  (so  called  in  honor  of  presi- 
dent Monroe,  one  of  the  eariiest  and 
most  efficient  friends  of  the  colonization 
society),  the  earliest  settlement  made 
in  Liberia,  is  about  6P  27'  N.  lat.,  and 
1(P  40'  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich.  Cape 
Moutserado  is  elevated  about  80  feet  above 
the  ocean,  is  washed  by  the  water  on 
three  sides,  and  connected  with  a  level 
tract  of  land  on  die  fourth.  Its  length, 
from  north-west  to  soutli-east,  is  three  and 
one  third  miles ;  its  average  width,  from 
north-east  to  south-west  (directly  across 
from  the  river  to  the  ocean),  three  fourdis 
of  a  mile.  It  comprehends  about  IGOO 
acres.  From  May  to  October,  the  wind, 
on  this  coast,  is  uniformly  from  south- 
south-west.  In  November  and  December, 
the  sea  breeze  varies  from  south-south- 
west to  north-north-west,  tlie  land  breeze 
commonly  from  north-east  and  north. 
Masters  of  vessels  should  remember  that 
this  coast  may,  at  all  seasons,  be  descended 
with  litde  difficulty ;  but  that  the  ascent, 
between  January  and  May,  is  exceedingly 
slow,  both  the  current  and  wind  being  in 
opposition.  Vessels  standing  by  cape 
Mount  ought  to  give  this  cape  a  birth  of 
two  or  three  leagues.  The  anchorage 
ground,  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two  miles 
north-east  of  cape  Moutserado,  is  safe  and 
good.  The  American  colonization  society 
has  transported  to  Liberia  1402  free  per- 
sons of  color.  Between  100  and  200 
slaves,  liberated  from  the  grasp  of  pirates 
on  the  coast,  have  been  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  colony.  About  300  slaves, 
taken  while  about  to  be  brought  into  the 
U.  States  contrary  to  law,  have  been  re- 
moved to  Liberia  by  the  government  of 
the  U.  States.  There  are  tour  floiuishiug 
settlements  witliin  tlie  limits  of  the  colony 
— Monrovia,  Caldwell,  the  Half-way  Farms 
(or  New  Georgia),  and  Millsburg,  situated 
20  miles  in  the  interior,  on  tlie  eastern 
bank  of  the  St.  Paul's.  One  of  the  native 
tribes  has  voluntarily  placed  itself  under 
the  laws  of  the  colony,  and  otliera  have 
expressed  a  desue  to  follow  its  example. 
The  natives,  in  the  vicinity  of  Liberia,  may 
be  divided  into  three  great  classes--tlie 
Fey  or  Vey  tribes  occupying  the  country 
fit)m  Galltnas  river  to  Grajid  Cape  mount, 
a  distance  of  50  miles,  and  which  are  es- 
tinmted  by  Mr.  Ashmun  at  1500.  Between 
cape  Mount  and  cape  Moutserado  is  tiie 


Dey  tribe,  about  half  the  number  of  the 
Veys.  South-west  of  Montserado  are  the 
Bassos,  extending  over  various  cojintries. 
Their  number  may  be  estimated  at  150,000. 
The  Feys  are  described  as  a  proud,  selfish, 
deceitful  race ;  the  Deys  as  indolent,  pacif- 
ic and  uioifensive,  and  the  Bassas  as  in- 
dustrious, and  many  of  them  laborious. 
It  is  not  to  be  uuderatood,  however,  that 
each  of  diese  classes  is  held  togetlier  and 
directed  by  a  single  government.  They 
are  all  of  them  broken  up  into  small  and 
feeble  tribes,  utterly  incapable  of  conduct- 
ing warlike  operations  in  a  united  and 
powerful  manner.  The  people  frirther  in 
the  interior  are  of  a  more  ele\'ated  and 
civilized  character,  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  Arabic  language,  and  some  ac- 
quauitance  with  the  more  useful  arts. 
The  articles  to  be  obtained  by  trade  at 
Liberia  are  chiefly  ivon',  camwood,  gold, 
tortoise-shell,  hides,  the  teeth  of  the  sea- 
horse, and  a  small  quantity  of  coffee. 
The  country  abounds  in  cattle,  goats, 
swine  and  fowls,  and  in  most  of  the  friaita 
and  productions  of  other  tropical  climates. 
Thus  far,  the  eflbrts  of  the  American  col- 
onization society  have  been  attended  with 
great,  if  not  unexampled,  success.  The 
men  of  color,  who  have  migrated  to  Libe- 
ria, have  felt  the  influences  of  enterprise 
and  freedom,  and  are  improved  alike  in 
their  condition  and  character.  Those 
who  were  slaves  have  become  masters; 
those  who  were  once  dependent  have 
become  independent :  once  the  objects  of 
charity,  they  are  now  benefactora,  and  the 
very  individuals  who,  a  few  years  ago,  felt 
their  spirits  depressed  in  our  lan^  and 
incapable  of  high  eflbrts  and  great  achieve- 
ments, now  stand  forth  conscious  of  their 
dignity  and  power,  sharing  in  all  the  priv- 
ileges and  honors  of  a  respected,  a  free, 
and  a  Christian  people.  The  plan  of  the 
American  colonization  society  appears 
practicable  to  a  very  great  extent,  and,  we 
tnist,  will  be  made  the  means  of  inesti- 
mable good  to  the  U.  States  and  to  Africa. 

LiBERTAS,  among  the  Romans,  peraon- 
ifled  liberty  ;  according  to  Hyginus,  a 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  When 
she  IS  represented  on  coins,  with  her  head 
uncovered,  she  is  the  Roman  Liberty ;  but, 
with  a  diadem  and  veil,  she  is  the  goddess 
Libeny,  in  general.  Gracchus  built  a  teui 
pie  to  the  latter  on  mount  Aventine. 

Libertines,  or  Liberti51  ;  a  sect  of 
fanatics,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  Hol- 
land and  Brabant,  who  placed  reUgion  in 
a  ])erfect  union  of  the  soul  with  God, 
which  having  once  taken  place,  all  difl!er- 
ence  between  evil  and.gopri>^lind  vir- 
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tue,  ceased  ;  so  dial  the  individual  might 
give  himself  up  to  his  appetites  and  pas- 
sions, as  these  were  no  longer  bad 

Liberty  of  the  Press.  (See  Press.) 
Liberty  Tree.  At  the  time  of  the 
disturbances  excited  in  the  American  col- 
onies by  the  stamp  act,  a  large  American 
elm  was  used,  in  Boston,  to  hang  obnox- 
ious characters  in  effigy,  and  to  make 
known  tlie  intentions  of  the  sons  of  liberttf 
(as  the  patriots  were  called),  who  also  held 
their  meetings  under  it  The  following 
inscription  was  placed  upon  it — "This 
tree  was  planted  in  the  year  1646,  and 
pruned  by  order  of  the  sons  of  liberty, 
Februaiv  14,  1766."  It  was  thencefor- 
ward called  the  liberty  tree,  but,  in  1774, 
was  cut  down  by  the  English  troops,  by 
whom  the  town  was  occupied.  The  ex- 
ample was  imitated  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  most  of  the  towns  having  their 
libernr  tree  ;  and,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  French  revolution  (1789),  the  same 
emblem  was  adopted.  A  tiberty  tree  was 
planted  by  the  Jacobins  in  Paris,  and 
many  other  cities  of  France  followed  their 
example.  The  same  ceremony  was  prac- 
tised by  the  French  troops,  on  their  en- 
trance into  foreign  countries.  The  Lom- 
bardy  poplar  was  first  used,  but  the 
French  name  of  this  tree  {peuplier),  af- 
fording matter  of  derision,  oaks  or  fir-trees 
were  ^erwards  used. 

Liber^,  Cap  of.  The  right  of  covering 
the  head  was,  in  early  times,  a  nuurk  of 
liberty.  Slaves  always  went  bare-headed, 
and  one  of  the  ceremonies  of  emancipa- 
tion was  the  placing  a  cap  on  their  hc«d, 
by  their  former  master.  Thus  the  cap  (or 
the  hat)  became  the  symbol  of  liberty, 
and  has  played  a  part  in  many  revolu- 
tions. The  Swiss  owe  their  liberty  to  the 
hat  which  Gressler  ordered  to  be  saluted 
as  a  mark  of  submission.  The  arms  of 
the  united  Swiss  cantons  have  a  round 
hat  for  a  crest  In  England,  the  cap  (blue, 
with  a  white  border,  and  the  inscription 
Liberty,  in  letters  of  gold),  is  used  as  a 
symbol  of  the  constitutional  liberty  of  the 
nation,  and  Britannia  sometimes  bears  it 
on  the  point  of  her  spear  ;  more  common- 
ly, however,  she  has  the  trident  of  Nep- 
tune, without  the  cap,  in  her  leA  hand, 
whilst  she  offers  the  olive  branch  of  peace 
to  the  world  in  her  right  hand.  The  cap 
was  used  in  France,  as  the  symbol  of  lib- 
erty, at  the  beginning  of  tiie  revolution 
(1789) ;  and  its  red  color  was  borrowed 
from  that  of  the  liberated  galley-slaves  of 
Marseilles,  who  went  in  ereat  numbers  to 
Paris..  The  Jacobin  club,  at  Paris,  after- 
wards made  the  red  cap  a  badge  of  mem- 


bership, and  it  was,  therefore,  afterwards 
called  the  Jttcobin  cap. 

Libra  ;  the  Roman  pound  unit  for 
weighing.  (See  As.)  The  ancient  Romans 
reckoned  money  also  by  pounds,  and  a 
libra  of  silver  was  worth  about  thir- 
teen dollars.  This  word  possetl  over  to 
tlie  various  nations  of  Latin  descent  or 
mixture.    (See  iMcre.) 

Libraries.  The  most  ancient  library 
is  fabulously  ascribed  to  the  Egyptian 
king  Osymandvas  of  Memphis.  Pisistra- 
tus  first  founded  a  library  among  the 
Greeks,  at  Athens  ;  Xerxes  carried  it  to 
Persia,  but  Seleucus  Nicator  caused  it  to 
be  restored  to  Athens.  The  most  cele- 
brated library  of  antiquity  was  the  Alex- 
andrian. (See  Akxaaidria.)  iEmihus  Pau- 
lus  and  LucuUus  brought  the  first  libra- 
ries, as  the  spoils  of  war,  to  Rome*  Asi- 
nius  PoUio  founded  the  first  public  libraiT, 
which  was  also  taken  in  war.  Julius 
Ccesar  established  a  large  library,  and  in- 
trusted it  to  the  care  of  the  learned  Varro. 
Augustus  founded  two  libraries,  one  of 
which  was  called  Palatina,  because  it  was 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on  mount  Pala- 
tine ;  the  other  was  in  the  portico  of  Oc- 
tavia,  ond  was  called  Odaxnarwu  The 
conflagration  of  Nero  destroyed  several 
libraries,  which  Domitian  restored.  Tra- 
jan founded  a  very  excellent  libraiy.  Pujjh 
lius  Victor  mentions  28  public  libraries  in 
Rome ;  there  were,  besides,  extensive 
private  libraries.  These  treasures  were 
destroyed  or  dispersed,  partly  by  the  rav- 

r  of  the  l)arbariane,  partly  by  the  icono- 
s.  In  the  ninth  and  eleventh  centu- 
ries, Basil  the  Macedonian,  emperor  of 
the  East,  and  the  learned  Comnenian  im- 
perial family,  made  several  collections  of 
books,  principally  in  the  convents  of  the 
iEgean  islands  and  mount  Athos.  Tlie 
Arabians  had,  in  Alexandria,  a  considera- 
ble hbrar}'  of  Arabian  books.  Al-Mamoun 
collected  many  Greek  manuscripts  in 
Bagdad.  In  the  West,  libraries  were 
founded  in  the  second  half  of  the  eightli 
centur>%  by  the  encouragement  of  Charle- 
magne. In  France,  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated was  that  in  the  abbey  St  Germain 
des  Pres,  near  Paris.  In  Germany,  tlie 
libraries  of  Fulda,  Corvev,  and,  in  the 
eleventh  century',  that  of  Hirschau,  were 
valuable.  In  Spain,  in  the  twelfth  centu- 
ry, the  Moors  had  70  public  libraries,  of 
which  that  of  Cordova  contained  250,000 
volumes.  In  England  and  Italy,  libraries 
were  also  founded  with  great  zeal,  partic- 
ularly, in  the  former  country,  by  Richard 
Aungerville ;  in  the  latter,  by  Petrarch, 
Boccaccio  and  others.    After;" 
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lion  of  the  art  of  printing,  this  was  done 
more  easily  and  at  less  exponse.  Nicholas 
V  founded  the  Vatican  library*.  Cardinal 
Bessariou  bequeath e<l  his  excellent  library 
to  the  church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice.  (See 
Petit-Rndcrs  interesting  Rtckerehes  surles 
Bihliotheques  anciennes  et  modemes  jusqu^h 
la  Fondatwn  dt  la  Bibliotheque  Mazarine 
(Paris,  1819.)  The  principal  librariecs  of 
modern  times  are,  the  royal  library  at 
Paris  (more  than  400,000  priute<l  books 
and  80,000  MSS.j ;  the  central  court  li- 
brary at  Munich  (more  than  400,000 
hooks  and  9000  MSS.) ;  the  imperial  li- 
brary at  Petersburg  (300,000  books  and 
11,000  MSS.) ;  the  imperial  Ubrary  at  Vi- 
enna (300,000  books  and  12,000  MSS.) ; 
the  uniyersity  library  at  Gottingen  (about 
300,000  books)  ;  die  royal  library  at 
Dr^en  (at  least  220,000  printed  books, 
150,000  pamphlets,  dissertations  and  small 
works  not  included,  and  2700  MSS.] ;  the 
royal  library  at  Copenhagen  (statea  yari- 
ously  at  130,000, 250,000  and  400,000  vol- 
umes ;  it  has  3000  MSS.) ;  the  library  in 
the  Escurial  (130,000  volumes,  and  excel- 
lent Arabian  MSS.) ;  the  royal  library  at 
BerUn  (200,000  vols,  and  7000  MSS.) ;  the 
academical  libraty  at  Prague  (130,000 
vols,  and  8000  MSS.J  ;  the  royal  library 
in  Stuttgard  (116,000  vols.) ;  the  Vatican 
library  at  Rome  (360,000  books  and  40,000 
MSS.).  In  England,  the  two  laroest  libra- 
ries are  the  Bodleian  in  Orford  (stated  by 
some  at  500,000,  by  others  at  250,000  vols, 
and  30,000  MSS.),  and  the  lihraiy  of  the 
British  museum  at  London  (180,000  books 
and  about  60,000  MSS.).  Besides  the  Bib- 
liothique  du  roi,  there  are,  in  Paris,  those  of 
the  arsenal  (150,000  printed  books,  5000 
MSS.),  of  St.  G€ne\'i^ve  (110,000  printed 
books,  2000  MSS.);  of  the  institute  (50,000 
vols.) ;  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  (40,000) ; 
the  Mazarin  library  (90,000) ;  making  in 
all,  1,200,000  volumes  in  the  public  libra- 
ries in  Paris.  In  the  rest  of  France,  tliere 
are  273  public  libraries,  the  princiiml  of 
which  are  those  of  Lyons  (containing  to- 
gether 600,000  vols.) ;  Bordeaux  (105,000) ; 
Aix  (73,000),  &c.  The  total  number  of 
volumes,  in  these  provincial  Ubraries,  is 
3,000,000.  Access  to  these  great  collec- 
tions is  easily  obtained,  both  by  natives 
and  foreigners.  In  Italy,  tliere  are  a  great 
number  of  valuable  libraries,  of  which 
that  at  Bologna,  founded  in  1650,  contains 
150,000  vols.,  9000  MSS.;  the  Magliabec^hi 
library  at  Florence,  150,000  vols.,  9000 
MSS. ;  the  university  library  at  Genoa, 
70,000  vols. ;  the  Ambrosian  at  Milan, 
60,000  printed  vols.,  and,  at  least,  15,000 
MSS.— according  to  others,  140,000  vols. 


and  15,000  MSS. ;  that  at  Modena,  80,000 
vols.,  and  that  of  Naples  130,000.  The  Vat- 
ican library  is  very  large  and  famous,  but  in 
much  disorder.  The  number  of  books  in 
foreign  libraries  is  very  difficult  to  be  ascer- 
tained with  precision,  and  the  statements 
differ  so  much,  that  tlje  abov^e  estinuitesare, 
in  many  cases,  little  better  than  approxima- 
tions. In  tiie  U.  States,  the  prindpal  h- 
braries  arc  that  of  Harvard  college  (36,000 
vols.) ;  of  the  Boston  Atbenneum  (36,000 
vols.);  of  the  Philadelphia  library,  (27,000 
vols.)  ;  of  congress  (16,000  vols.) ;'  of 
Charleston  (13,000.) 

LiBRATioN  OF  THE  EiLRTH  18  sometunes 
used  to  denote  the  parallelism  of  the 
earth's  axis  in  every  part  of  its  revolu- 
tion round  the  sun. 

Libraiion  of  the  Moon.  Very  nearly 
the  same  face  of  tJie  moon  is  always  turn- 
ed towards  the  earth,  it  being  subject  to 
only  a  small-  change  witliin  certain  timitN 
those  spots  which  lie  near  the  edge  ap- 
pearing and  disappearing  by  turns  ;  this 
is  called  its  libratum.  The  moon  turns 
about  its  axLs  in  the  same  direction  in 
which  it  revolves  in  its  orbit.  Now,  the 
aneular  velocity  about  its  axis  is  unifbnii. 
and  it  turns  about  its  axis  in  the  same 
time  in  which  it  makes  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  its  orbit ;  if,  therefore,  the  angu- 
lar motion  about  the  earth  H-ere  also  uni- 
form, the  same  face  of  the  moon  would 
always  be  turned  towaixls  tlte  eartii ;  for, 
if  the  moon  had  no  rotation  on  her  axis 
when  she  is  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth, 
she  would  show  different  faces  ;  but  if^ 
afler  she  has  made  half  a  revolution  in 
her  orbit,  she  has  also  turned  half  round 
her  axis,  then  the  fiice,  which  would  otli- 
erwise  have  l)een  shown,  will  be  turned 
behind,  and  the  same  face  will  appear; 
and  thus,  if  the  moon's  angular  velocit}- 
about  her  axis  were  al^va^s  equal  to  her  an- 
gular velocity  in  her  orbit  about  the  earth, 
the  same  side  of  the  moon  would  be  always 
towards  the  earth  ;  but  as  the  moon's  an- 
gular velocity  about  her  axis  is  uniform, 
and  her  angular  velocity  in  her  ort>it  is  not 
unifonn,  these  angular  velocities  cannot 
continue  always  equal,  and  therefore  the 
moon  will  sometimes  show  a  little  more 
of  her  eastern  parts,  and  sometimes  a  hnh 
more  of  her  western  parts.  This  is  called 
a  libraiion  iti  lotigitttde.  Also  the  moon's 
axis  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
l)€r  orbit,  and,  therefore,  at  opposite  points 
of  her  orbit,  her  opposite  poles  are  turn- 
ed towards  the  earth  ;  therefore  her  poles 
appear  and  di8a{>pear  by  turns.  This  is 
called  a  libration  in  latitude.  Hence  near- 
ly one  half  of  tlie  moon  is  never  visible 
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at  the  eartli,  and  tlierefoi-e  nearly  one  half 
of  its  inhabitants  (if  it  have  any)  never 
Bee  the  earth/  and  nearly  the  other  half 
never  lose  sight  of  it.  Also,  tiie  time  of 
its  rotation  about  its  axis  being  a  month, 
the  length  of  the  lunar  days  and  nights 
will  be  about  a  fortnight  each.  It  is  a 
veiy  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  the 
time  of  the  moon's  revolution  about  her 
axis  should  be  equal  to  that  in  her  orbit 

Libya,  with  the  ancient  geographers  :  a 
large  ]3art  of  the  north  of  Africa,  west  of 
-^gypt,  which  was  divided  into  Libya 
exterior  and  interior  ;  sometimes  also  into 
L.  Pro|>er,  L.  Marmarica  and  L.  Cyrenaic. 
The  Gi-eek  authors  sometimes  compre- 
hended all  Africa  under  this  name. 

Licenses,  or  Free  Letters,  were  in- 
struments used  to  diminish  the  effect  of 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  of  Napo- 
leon, and  tlie  British  orders  in  council, 
which  threatened  the  destruction  of  Eu- 
ropean commerce,  if  some  exceptions  had 
not  been  made  by  both  nations.  England 
decreed  first,  in  November,  1808,  that  ves- 
sels of  all  nations,  the  French  excepted, 
might  be  provided  with  licenses,  good  for 
one  year,  upon  condition  of  importing 
groin  into  England  ;  but,  after  1809,  li- 
censes were  given  under  the  condition  of 
exporting  Bntish  manufactures  or  colonial 
produce.  Licenses  were  also  sold  by 
France,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying her  navy.  False  papers  for  ships 
were  also  in  common  use.  At  last,  it  was 
decided  by  England  to  grant  licenses  to 
all  ships  not  French,  even  though  they 
carried  a  French  license,  upon  condition 
that  one  third  part  of  the  cargo  should  be 
English  goods,  the  same  portion  of  French 
cargo  being  also  allowed.  France  also 
gave  licenses  (to  American  vessels)  to  ex- 
port French  goods,  and,  in  return,  to  im- 
port colonial  produce.  Licenses  were 
granted  by  Russia  for  trade  with  Eng- 
land, from  1811,  and  by  Sweden,  for  the 
same  trade,  from  1812 ;  but,  at  the  fall  of 
the  famous  continental  system  (see  that 
article),  tlie  licenses  became  useless. 

Licentiate  ;  an  academical  dignity  be- 
twccn  the  baccalaureate  and  the  doctor- 
'ate,  and  the  obtaining  of  which  is  a  neces- 
sary step  to  taking  the  doctor's  degree. 
JjicenticUe  also  signifies  the  person  who 
hjis  received  the  degree.  A  licentiate  in 
tfieology  has  the  right  of  delivering  theo- 
logical lectures,  and  a  licentiate  in  medi- 
cine the  right  to  practise. 

Lichens  ;  a  fiimily  of  plants,  belonging 
to  the  Linneean  class  cryptogaimOf  contain- 
ing about  1200  known  species,  which  are 
now  arranged  under  several  genera.  Their 


substance  is  powdery,  cmstaceoua,  mem- 
branous, coriaceous,  or  even  corneous; 
and  their  fonn  that  of  a  horizontal  frond, 
sinuated,  lobed,  or  divided,  bearing  scat- 
tered tubercles  and  cup-like  warts,  or 
branching  and  coralloid.  They  are  com- 
mon every  where,  adhering  to  rocks,  the 
trunks  of  trees  and  barren  soil.  On  as- 
cending mountains,  they  are  found  flour- 
ishing beyond  the  limit  of  all  other  plants, 
even  to  the  very  verge  of  perpetual  snow. 
Many  of  them*^  fixing  upon  the  hardest 
rocks,  by  retaining  moisture,  facilitate  their 
decomposition,  and  promote  the  formation 
of  soil.  They  are  generally  perennial, 
and  grow  by  receiving  moistnre  through 
all  parts  of  their  surface,  and,  though  fre- 
quently desiccated,  the  least  rain  restores 
their  freshness.  Many  of  the  species  ap- 
pear to  be  universally  distributed,  occur- 
ring in  all  parts  of  the  globe;  but  the 
lichens  of  the  equatorial  regions  and 
southern  hemisphere  have  not,  hitherto, 
been  satisfactorily  examined.  Several  of 
the  species  are  used  for  sustenance  in 
times  of  scarcity,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  regions.  The  tripe  de  rocke  of 
the  Canadians,  so  often  resorted  to  by  the 
fur  traders,  is  also  a  lichen,  somewhat 
resembling  the  substance  from  which  the 
name  is  derived.  The  reindeer-  moss 
(canornyce  rangiferina)  is  coinmon,  in 
sterile  soil,  in  many  pturts  of  tbe  northern 
hemisphere ;  but,  in  the  arctic  regions, 
it  grows  in  the  greatest  profusion,  often 
occupying,  exclusively,  extensive  tracts  of 
country,  covering  the  ground  to  the  depth 
of  a  foot  or  more,  and  having  tbe  appear- 
ance of  snow.  It  is  celebrated  as  being^ 
the  chief  resource  of  the  reindeer  in 
these  desolate  re^ons.  The  Iceland  moss 
{physcia  Icdandtca)  is  also  exceedingly 
abundant  in  the  arctic  regions,  and  often 
affords  aliment  to  the  inhabitants,  either  in 
the  fonn  of  gruel  or  bread,  which  last, 
though  not  agreeable,  is  very  nutritious* 
The  taste  is  bitter,  astringent,  and  ex- 
tremely mucilaginous.  It  is  an  article  of 
commerce,  and  is  veiy  frequently  em- 
ployed in  pharmacy,  in  the  composition  of 
various  pectoral  lozenges  and  sirups,  and  is 
celebrated  as  an  article  of  diet,  in  combi- 
nation with  milk,  in  coughs  and  pulmo- 
nary  affections.  The  plant  consists  of  a 
membranous  frond,  divided  into  lobes  and 
lacinuB,  which  are  unattached,  and  either 
smooth  or  fringed  on  the  margin.  It  is 
very  abundant  in  the  Alpine  region  of  the 
White  mountains  of  New  Hampshire. 
Orchal  (rocdla  Hnciona)  is  still  an  impor- 
tant article  of  commerce,  though  much 
leas  used  now  than  formerly,  on  account 
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of  the  fugitiveness  of  the  rich  purple  and 
roee-colored  dyes  which  it  yields.  Some 
of  its  tints,  however,  are  capable  of  being 
fixed,  and  it  is,  besides,  employed  for 
staining  marble,  forming  blue  veins  and 
spots.  It  grows  on  rocks,  bordering  on 
the  sea,  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  Azores,  Canaries,  Cape  Verde 
and  Bourbon.  That  from  the  Canaries  is 
roost  esteemed,  and  is  largely  imported 
into  Europe.  Several  other  lichens  afford 
dyes  of  various  colore,  some  of  which  can 
be  rendered  permanent.  Litmus  is  also 
obtained  from  a  Uchen.    (See  lAbnus.) 

LicHTENBERo,  Greorse  Christopher,  one 
of  the  greatest  natural  philosophers,  and 
wittiest  writere,  that  Germany  has  pro- 
duced, bom  m  1742,  at  Ober-Ramst&dt, 
near  Darmstadt,  was  the  youngest  of  a 
famihr  of  18  children.  He  received  from 
his  rather  some  instruction  in  physics, 
and. went,  after  his  death,  to  the  academy 
at  Darmstadt.  He  was  strong  and  well 
formed  till  eight  yeare  of  age ;  but,  at  this 
time,  the  effects  of  the  carelessness  of  his 
nurse  became  visible,  in  a  distortion  of  the 
spine.  In  176S,  he  went  to  Gottingen, 
where  he  applied  himself  to  astronomical 
observations.  He  made  observadons  u]>- 
on  the  earthquake  of  1767,  and  observed, 
with  K^Lstner,  the  transit  of  Venus  over 
the  sun's  disk,  June  19, 1769,  as  also  the 
comets  of  1770, 1771,  and  1773,  the  orbit 
of  which  last  he  described,  and  presented 
to  the  academy  of  sciences  of  Gottingen. 
He  also  constructed  lunar  charts,  in  which 
the  spots  are  indicated  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  successively  covered  by 
the  earth's  shadow.  In  1770,  he  was 
offered  a  professorehip  at  Gottingen,  which 
he  entered  u})on  in  his  28th  year.  In  this 
year  he  went  to  London.  Lichtenbere 
ascertained  by  observation,  in  1772  and 
1773,  the  situations  of  Hanover,  Osna- 
briick  and  Stade.  He  afterwards  un- 
dertook to  publish,  with  illustrations,  the 
papers  left  by  Tobias  Mayer,  and  added 
a  lunar  chart,  with  a  description  of  lunar 
spots ;  but  only  one  volume  appeared.  He 
visited  England  again  in  1774,  and  wrote 
upon  Garrick  and  the  English  stage.  He 
subsequendy  published  an  excellent  com- 
mentaiy  upon  Hogarth's  engravings.  In 
1778,  he  returned  to  Gottingen.  From 
this  period,  he  lectured  upon  experimental 
philosophy.  His  lectures  were  of  great 
worth,  and  his  apparatus  was  princely. 
He  was  ranked  as  a  discoverer  in  physics, 
from  his  observations  upon  the  figures 
developed  upon  electrified  substances, 
which  he  learned  to  reproduce  and  ex- 
hibit, and  which  still  retain  his  name.   He 


also  attacked,  with  much  wit,  in  several 
publications,  the  system  of  physiognomy 
to  which  Lavater  had  given  such  cur- 
rency ;  but  he  was  subsequently  recon- 
ciled to  Lavater.  Other  productions, 
which  he  thought  censurable,  felt  the 
lash  of  his  wiL  His  taste  for  drawings 
illustrative  of  character,  made  him  a  great 
admirer  of  Hogarth.  He,  for  a  long 
time,  supplied  the  Grottingen  Souvenir 
with  miniature  drawings  of  the  head;? 
of  Hogarth,  accompanied  by  very  witty 
and  ingenious  observations.'  The  favor- 
able reception  of  these  led  to  the  publica- 
tion of  a  Minute  Explanation  of  Hogarth  V 
Plates,  with  perfect  miniature  Copies  of 
them,  by  Riepenhausen,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished four  numbera  himself:  the  seven 
next  to  the  eleventh  were  published 
by  Bottiger,  and  the  last  by  Bouterwek. 
In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  Lichten- 
berg  became  hypochondriac  and  mis- 
anthropic, so  that  he  shut  himself  up  in 
his  chamber,  and  would  see  no  one.  He 
died  of  a  pulmonary  inflammation,  Feb. 
24,  1799,  aged  57.  He  was  an  original 
thinker,  to  whom  no  subject  of  a  scientific 
character  was  uninteresting.  Scientific 
spirit  and  poetic  talent  were  united  in 
him  in  a  singular  degree,  and  produced 
the  most  peculiar  and  striking  results: 
but  the  highest  principle  of  the  human 
mind — faith  in  something  divine — was,  in 
his  speculative  moments,  disregarded; 
and  a  superstitious  beUef  in  dreams,  pre- 
dictions and  presentiments,  was  admitted 
in  its  stead. 

Lichfield  ;  an  ancient  city  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Stafford,  and  a  county 
of  itself,  with  particular  local  jurisdiction, 
under  the  government  of  the  bailiff  and 
magistrates.  It  stands  on  a  small  brook 
that  runs  into  tiie  Trent.  The  city  is  neat 
and  well  built,  and  consists  of  three  or 
foiu-  principal  streets,  and  some  smaller 
ones;  and  is  separated  from  the  Close, 
which  is  in  the  county  of  Staftbrd,  by  a 
pool  of  runninff  water.  It  is  tlie  resi- 
dence of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church. 
The  cathedral  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  about  656,  and  was  afterwards 
much  enlarged  and  improved.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  elegant  religious  edifices  in 
Great  Britain,  extending  400  feet  in  lengtii, 
and  67  in  breadth.  In  the  centre  rises  an 
elegant  steeple,  to  tlje  height  of  258  feet, 
and  two  smaller  ones,  at  the  west  end, 
183  feet  The  interior  is  fioisiied  with 
corresponding  elegance  and  splendor.  The 
body  of  the  church  is  spacious  and  lofty, 
supported  by  pillars  formed  of  clusters  of 
slender  columns,  with  neat  foliated  ca[M- 
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tals.  It  extends  213  feet  in  length,  from 
the  great  west  door  to  the  choir,  and  153 
in  breadth :  the  breadth  of  the  side-aisles 
is  66  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  nave  60. 
Over  the  great  west  doors,  that  open  into 
the  nave,  is  placed  a  splendid  circular 
window,  constructed  at  the  expense  of 
James,  duke  of  York,  in  the  reign  of 
Charies  II.  A  number  of  interesting 
monuments  are  dispersed  through  the 
church,  among  them  Chantrey's  celebrated 
group  of  sleeping  children.  St.  Mary's 
chapel,  now  thrown  open  to  the  choir,  is 
uncommonly  beautiful  and  splendid.  Be- 
sides the  cathedral,  the  Close  contains  a 
variety  of  buildings,  which,  except  a  few 
houses,  belong  to  the  church.  The  bish- 
op's palace  is  situated  at  the  north-east 
comer.  It  is  »  spacious  building  of  stone, 
with  the  date  of  1687,  and  the  arms  of  the 
bishopric,  in  front.  Lichfield  contains  a 
free  grammar  school,  at  which  were 
educated  Addison,  Wollaston,  Ashmole, 
Gamck  and  Johnson.  Population,  5022. 
16  miles  N.  Birmingham. 

LicHTENSTEiN,  Martin  Henry  Charies ; 
a  linguist  and  natural  philosopher,  bom  at 
Hamburg,  Jan.  10, 1780.  At  the  age  of 
22,  he  received  from  the  Dutch  general 
Janssen,  who  was  appointed  governor  of 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  situation  of 
instructer  and  physician  to  liis  son.  He 
arrived  at  the  cape  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1802,  and  spent  seven  months  in  explor- 
ing the  interior  of  the  colony.  Upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  received,  in 

1804,  the  post  of  surgeon-major  to  a  bat- 
talion of  Hottentot  light  infantry,  and, 
after  a  few  expeditious,  was  named,  in 

1805,  as  one  of  a  commission  to  visit  the 
distant  tribe  of  Bushwanas.  Two  months 
afler  his  return,  the  colony  was  conquered 
by  the  English,  and  he  returned  to  Eu- 
rope vnth  general  Janssen,  and  to  Ger- 
many in  1806.  In  1810,  he  went  to  Ber- 
lin, and  published  there  his  Journal,  of 
which  the  two  first  volumes  appeared  in 
1811.  In  1811,  he  also  became  a  profes- 
sor in  the  newly  erected  university.  In 
1819,  he  travelled  through  England,  Hol- 
land, Switzerland  and  France;  studied 
their  most  celebrated  scientific  institutions 
for  natural  history,  and  formed  connexions 
which  enabled  him  to  augment,  greatly, 
the  museum  of  the  university  with  which 
he  was  connected. 

LicHTENSTEiN  (properly,  LAechlenstein), 
a  sovereign  principality,  the  smallest  state 
of  the  German  confederacv,  is  situated  on 
the  northern  declivity  of  the  Rha^an 
Alps  (which  here  rise  to  the  height  of 
5600  feet],  and  on  the  Rhine.    It  com- 


prises an  area  of  53  square  miles,  with 
5800  inhalntants,  in  11  villa^s.  Vadutz, 
a  market-town,  is  the  chief  place.  The 
prince  has  declared  the  Austrian  code 
valid  in  Lichtenstein.  The  courts  of  ap- 
peal are  the  Austrian  courts.  The  prince 
nimishes  a  contingent  of  55  men  to  the 
army  of  the  confederacy.  He  has  a  voice 
in  the  16th  vote  in  the  diet,  and  has  tiie 
28th  vote  in  the  general  assembly  {jdenum). 
Nov.  9,  1816,  he  granted  his  principality 
a  constitution,  on  the  model  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  German  states  of  Austria. 
We  mention  this,  on  account  of  the  quali- 
fying clauses  of  the  fourth  section  of  this 
instrument,  which  would  make  the  elec- 
tors of  Lichtenstein  an  assembly  of  patri- 
arelis.  It  gives  the  right  of  voting  to  eveiy 
person  who  pays  taxes  on  an  estate  valued 
at  2000  guilders,  is  30  years  old,  of  irre- 
proachaole  and  disinterested  character, 
and  of  a  peaceable  disposition.  The 
prince's  income  is  17,000  guilders,  but  he 
has  large  districts,  with  towns  and  villages, 
as  an  Austrian  subject,  which  contain 
350,000  inhabitants,  and  yield  a  revenue 
of  1,500,000  guilders.  He  has  also  con- 
siderable possessions  in  Bohemia. 

Lick,  or  Sai^t  Lick.  A  salt  spring  is 
called  a  ^A-,  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
U.  States,  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
earth  about  it,  which  is  impregnated  with 
saline  particles,  is  licked  by  the  bison  and 
deer. 

LicTORS.  Lictors,  in  Rome,  were  the 
public  servants,  who  attended  upon  tlie 
magistrates,  to  fulfil  their  commands. 
Their  name  (lictores)  was  derived  firom 
their  binding  offenders  hand  and  foot, 
TO^viously  to  the  pimishment  of  scourging. 
The  office  was  borrowed  by  Romulus 
from  the  Etruscans,  whose  chief  ma^s- 
trates  were  attended  by  servants,  beanng 
axes  tied  up  in  bundles  of  rods,  which 
were  called  fasces.  He  was  himself  al- 
ways preceded  by  12  of  them.  When 
the  regal  dignity  was  abolished  at  Rome, 
the  royal  pomp  was  retained;  and,  on 
this  account,  consuls,  preetors,  and  other 
important  ofiicers  (except  the  censors), 
were  all  attended  by  lictors.  When  a 
magistrate  of  high  rank  appeared  in  pub- 
lic, the  lictors  preceded  liun  in  a  file,  fol- 
lowing each  other.  It  was  their  duty  to 
clear  the  road  of  the.  populace,  that  the 
consul,  or  other  oflftcer,  might  not  be  im- 
peded in  his  progress;  and  this  was 
efiected  by  the  cry,  "  The  consul  (or  prae- 
tor, &c.)  comes,"  "Make  way  for  the 
consul."  When  be  returned  to  his  own 
house,  or  entered  another,  the  lictors 
struck  the  door  with  their  fesces.    They 
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also  took  care  that  proper  respect  should 
be  showu  to  the  person  of  the  magistrate. 
A  horseman  who  met  the  consul  was 
obliged  to  dismount  Every  one  uncovered 
his  head  as  he  passed,  left  him  free  pas- 
sage, &c.  The  lictofrs  were  the  execution- 
ers of  punishments.  They  were  free  men, 
but  chosen  from  among  the  lowest  classes, 
and  were  often  freed -men  of  the  magis- 
trate whom  they  attended.  The  dictators 
were  preceded  bv  24  lictors ;  the  consuls, 
decemvirs  and  tnbunes  of  the  soldiei'S,  by 
12 ;  the  prsetors  and  master  of  the  horse, 
by  6,  and  the  vestal  virgins  by  1,  only. 
LrecHTENSTEiN.  (See  LichUnsUxn,) 
Liege  (Geiinan,  lAuich ;  Dutch,  Liyk\ 
formerly  a  bishopric  in  the  circle  of  West- 
phalia, was  occupied  by  the  French  in 
1794,  ceded  to  them  by  the  peace  of  Lu- 
n^ville,  and  formed  the  department  of  the 
Ourthe.  By  a  decree  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  and  a  separate  treaty  or  March 
23, 1815,  this  country  was  given,  as  a  sov- 
ereign principaUty,  to  the  king  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  formed,  until  the  Belgian  rev- 
olution of  1830,  a  province  of  the  king- 
dom, containing  2160  square  miles,  with 
354,000  inhabitants,  some  portions  of  its 
territory  having  been  added  to  other  prov- 
inces. The  Meuse  and  Ourthe  water  it 
In  the  southern  uart,  which  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Ardennes,  the  soil  is  rocky, 
hilly,  and  covered  with  woods.  The  west- 
em  part  is  a  fertile  plain.  Grain  is  not 
raised  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and  has  been 
partly  superseded  by  potatoes.  Cattle 
and  sheep  are  raised  in  great  numl>ers. 
The  Limburg  cheeses,  which  are  made  in 
this  province,  are  celebrated.  It  is  rich  in 
coal,  calamine,  alum,  iron,  hme,  good  mar- 
ble, flints,  whetstone  and  building-stone. 
The  cloth  and  iron  manufactories  are 
considerable,  and  guns  and  cloths  aie  ex- 
ported in  large  quantities.  The  nevv 
troops  of  Turkey  have  been  chiefly  armed 
from  the  workshops  of  Liege. — Liege^  tlie 
capital  of  the  province,  lies  in  a  valley  on  the 
Meuse,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Ourthe. 
Liege  was  formerly  fortified.  There  are 
17  bridges  across  the  river.  The  popula- 
tion is  47,000;  houses,  8000.  There  are 
40  churches  in  the  city.  Lat  50°  SO'  22' 
N. ;  Ion.  5°  31'  50^'  E.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  Wallooi-s,  who  speak  a  cor- 
rupt French,  mixed  witli  Spanish  and 
German.  Muskets  are  made  from  the 
value  of  a  crown  to  500  louisd'or.  There 
are  also  cannon-founderies,  zinc-works, 
tanneries,  &c.  Nails  are  manufactured 
here  in  ^^eat  quantity.  A  university  was 
estabhshed  at  Liege  (1817),  which,  previous 


to  the  troubles  of  1830,  had  350  students 
and  several  useful  institutions  connected 
with  it 

LiEONiTZ,  capital  of  the  government  of 
the  same  name,  in  Silesia,  Prussia,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Schwarzwasser  and 
Katzljach,  the  seat  of  government,  &c., 
has  9600  inhabitants,  institutions  for  edu- 
cation, linen-bleacheries,  &c.  Frederic 
the  Great  defeated  general  Laudon  near 
Liegnitz,  August  15, 1760.  Not  far  from 
it  lies  the  village  of  Wahlstatt,  from 
which  BKicher  received  his  title  of  prince^ 
on  account  of  the  battle  of  the  Katzbach 
(q.  v.).  The  former  principality  of  Lieg- 
nitz had  dukes  of  the  Piast  family.  Tlie 
second  vrife  of  the  king  of  Pnissia,  to 
whom  he  was  united  .by  what  is  called  a 
left-handed,  or  morganatic  ^marriage  (see 
Morganatic  Marriage),  Nov.  11, 1824,  bears 
the  title  of  princess  ofLiegmtz.  She  v%'a8 
a  countess  von  Harrach.  May  26, 182ti, 
she  joined  the  Protestant  church,  having 
previously  been  a  Catholic. 

Lien,  in  law,  in  its  most  usual  accepta- 
tion, signifies  ''the  right  which  onepei'sou, 
in  certain  cases,  possesses  of  detaining 
property,  placed  in  his  possession,  belong- 
ing to  another,  until  some  demand,  which 
the  former  has,  is  satiafietl."  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  unfrequently  used,  whenever 
property,  either  real  or  personal,  is  charged 
with  the  payment  of  any  debt  or  duty, 
every  such  charge  l)eing  styled  a  lien  on 
the  property,  although  the  latter  be  not  in 
the  possession  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
debt  or  duty  is  due.  This  second  sicnifi- 
cauon  would  open  too  wide  a  field  ot  dis- 
cussion. We  shall  tlierefore  confine  our- 
selves to  the  explanation  of  the  right  of 
detaining,  wliich  is  the  more  technical 
meaning  of  the  two.  Liens  are  of  two 
ki^ds  :  1.  particular  liens,  that  is,  where 
the  person  m  possession  of  goods  may  de- 
tain them  until  a  claim,  which  accrues  to 
him  from  those  identical  goods^  is  satisfied ; 
and,  2.  general  liens,  that  is,  where  the 
person  in  possession  may  detain  the  goods, 
not  only  for  his  claim  accruing  fix)m  them, 
but  also  for  the  general  balance  of  his  ac- 
count with  tlie  owners.  Again,  some 
liens  are  given  by  the  common  law,  without 
any  agreement  between  die  parties  *,  some 
ai-e  created  by  express  agreement,  and 
some  by  usage ;  which  latter,  indeed,  im- 
plies an  agreement,  because,  when  a  man 
enters  into  any  business,  where  a  particu- 
lar u^e  is  generally  adopted,  he  is  pre- 
sumed to  consent  to  be  bound  by  that 
usage,  unless,  in  his  dealings  with  othen^ 
he  expressly  protests  against  it. — I.  The 
common  law  gives  a  lien  to  the  [)er9on  in 
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poesession  of  goods  in  three  instaDcee:  1. 
When  the  common  law  compels  the  raeni> 
bers  of  any  particular  trade  or  business, 
without  any  option  on  their  part,  to  accept 
employment  from  every  person  who  is 
willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  compensation, 
in  recompense  for  the  burden  which  it  thus 
throws  upon  them,  it  allows  them  to  de- 
tain such  goods  as  are  delivered  to  them 
in  the  course  of  their  business,  until  the 
owner  has  satisfied  any  debt  which  may 
have  arisen  out  of  the  transaction  in  which 
the  goods  were  so  delivered.  Innkeepers, 
common  carriers  and  farriers  are  entitled 
to  this  species  of  lien ;  for  instance,  tlie 
proprietor  of  a  coach  need  not  give  up  a 

rxsel  until  the  caniage  of  it  be  paid  foi-. 
When  goods  ai'c  delivered  to  a  trades- 
man, or  any  other,  to  expend  his  labor 
upon,  he  is  entitled  to  detain  those  goodp 
^ntil  he  is  remunerated  for  tlie  labor 
which  he  so  expends.  Thus  a  tailor  is 
not  obliged  to  take  a  cDstomer^s  cloth  and 
make  it  into  a  coat,  but,  if  he  consetnts  to 
make  the  coat,  the  customer  cannot  com- 
pel him  to  deliver  it  until  be  is  paid  for 
the  making.  The  first  kind  ;seems  to  be 
included  in  the  second,  but  they  are  kept 
distinct,  because  it  is  supposed  that  the 
fii-st  was,  at  one  lime^  the  only  snecies  of 
lien  allowed  by  tlie  common  law,  and 
that  the  second  was  a  subsequent  inven- 
tion, adopted  on  equitable  considerations 
in  limitation  of  iu  3.  When  goods  have 
been  saved  from  the  perils  of  the  sea,  the 
salvor  may  detain  them  until  his  claim  for 
salvage  is  satisfied  ;  but  the  finder  of 
goods  has  in  no  other  case  a  lien  on  the 
goods  found,  in  respect  of  the  trouble  and 
expense  to  which  the  finding  and  preserv- 
ing of  them  may  have  subjected  him.  All 
these  are  particular  liens ;  and,  therefore, 
the  coach  proprietor  may  not  detain  the 
parcel,  nor  may  the  tailor  detain  the 
coat,  nor  the  salvor  the  property  saved, 
until  payment  of  the  carriage  of  a  for- 
mer (Nircel,  or  of  the  price  of  another 
coat,  or  of  salvage  which  accrued  for 
savinff  otlier  goods.  Another  rule  with 
regard  to  particular  liens  is,  that  they  ex- 
ist only  so  long  as  tlie  possession  of  the 
goods  is  retained  by  the  person  who  has 
the  Hen.  If  he  once  deliver  up  the  goods 
to  the  owqer,  he  waves  his  lien,  which  is 
thereby  so  effectually  annihilated,  that  it 
will  not  be  revived,  even  if  the  same  goods 
should  afterwards  return  into  his  posses- 
sioD.  Thus,  if  the  tailor  deliver  the  coat, 
and  it  is  afterwards  sent  to  him  to  l)e 
mended,  he  cannot  then  detain  it  as  a  se- 
curity for  the  original  price,  but  only  for 
the  cost  of  mendmg.    .His  remedy  to  re- 
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cov^rtfie  price  must  be  by  a  suit  at  kw ; 
and  we  may  here  remark,  that  a  creditor 
can  never  prejudice  his  right  of  maintain- 
ing on  action  for  his  demand,  by  insistiug 
on  his  right  of  detaining  the  goods,  for  the 
action  and  the  lien  are  concuirent  rights, 
and  do  not  inte^ere  vrith  each  other. 
— ^11.  General  liens  are  only  created  by 
express  agreement,  or  by  usage.  It  has 
been  determined,  that  attorneys  and  so- 
licitors, bankers,  fiictors  and  brokers,  in- 
surance-brokers, and  some  others,  are, 
by  the  custom  of  tlieir  respective  trades 
and  professions,  entitled  to  a  lien  on  the 
property  of  their  clients,  customers  jind 
employers,  for  the  general  balance  of 
their  accounts.  Thus  an  attorney  may 
detain  papers  which  have  been  delivered 
to  him  to  assist  in  the  conducting  of 
one  cause,  as  a  security  for  the  costs  df 
another;  and,  if  he  return  them  to  his 
client,  and  they  come  again  into  his  pos- 
session, his  lien  revives  ;  for,  in  the  case 
of  a  general  lien,  it  matters  not  whether 
the  same  or  different  papers  are  deliverod 
to  the  person  employed,  his  right  of  de- 
taining being  the  same  in  both  instances. 
LzEou-KiEOu.  {See  LoO'Choo.) 
LiEUTEWAWT.  This  word,  like  caqtkdn 
(q.  v.),  and  many  others,  has  received  grad-  . 
ually  a  much  narrower  meaning  than  it  had 
ori^nally.  Its  true  meaning  is  a  deputy,  a 
sftbsUtute,  firom  the  French  luu  (place,  poet) 
and  tenant  (holder).  A  Ueuienani  ginhxU 
du  royaume  is  a  person  invested  with 
almost  all  the  powers  of  .the  sovereign. 
Such  was  the  count  d'Artois  (afterwaids 
Charles  X)  before  Louis  XVIII  entered 
France,  in  1814..  The  duke  of  Orleans, 
before  he  accepted  the  crown  as  Loais- 
Philip,  ^VBS  appointed  to  the  same  office 
by  the  chamber  of  deputies.  Lieviewmt' 
general  was  formerly  tlie  title  of  a  com* 
manding  general,  but  at  present  it  signifies 
the  degree  above  major-general.  LieU' 
teftiant-ielond  is  the  officer  between  the 
colonel  and  major.  lAeuienaiat,  in  mil- 
itary language,  signifies  tlie  officer  next 
below  a  captain.  There  are  first  lieuten- 
ants, and  second,  or  90U8'Ucuiena$ds,  witli 
difierent  pay.  A  lieutenant  in  tlie  navy 
is  the  second  officer  next  in  coinnumd  to 
tlie  captain  of  a  ship.  According  to  the 
new  organization  of  the  French  navy,  of 
1831,  there  are  lieutenanis  de  vaisseau  and 
lieuienantt  de  frigate^  formerly  called  en- 
seignea  de  vaisseau.  The  latter  can  com- 
mand only  in  the  absence  of  the  fyaoer* 
In  England,  the  tord-Ueutenant  of  a  county 
has  the  authority  to  call  out  the  militiii  in 
case  of  invasion  or  rdtwUion.  The  gov- 
enior  of  Ireland  is  also  called  lardrlieutinr' 
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Old  ofhrdand,  lo  some  English  colbnies, 
joiDtly  under  a  gu/oemar-geMrdy  the  chief 
magistFBte  of  each  separate  colony  is  called 
ItetSeiimii-gioaemor.  Many  of  the  U.  Statea 
choose  lieutenant-eoyernora  to  act  in  case 
of  the  governor^  death,  &c. 

Life.    (See  PAyjiofogv.) 

LiFE-pRXssRVB&B.    The  huoian  body 
is  a  httle  lighter  than  an  equal  bulk  of 
water,  so  that  it  naturally  floats  in  this 
fluid.  The  mouth,  however,  in  the  case  of 
most  men  Iving  motionlesa  in  the  water, 
would  sink  below  the  surfiice,  if  the  head 
were  not  thrown  back  by  a  muscular  ef- 
fbrt^  Many  penons  who  fidl  into   sdll 
water,  and  are  unable  to  swim,  might  be 
saved,  if  they  had  presence  of  mmd  suf- 
ficient to  preserve  a  proper  position.  The 
spedfic  levity  of  the  body,  in  comparison 
with  water,  makes  it  easv  to  keep  the  up- 
per part  of  it  considerably  elevated  aliove 
the  surlGice  of  the  water  by  attaching  to 
the  chest  some  buoyant  substance,  even 
though  its  bulk  be  not  gi^eat ;  and  many 
contrivances,  called  We-presaven^  have 
been  invented  with  this  view.    A  great 
portion   of  them,  however,   have    been 
found,  in  practice,  of  little  or  no  use.  One 
of  the  latest  is  the  invention  of  a  Mr. 
.  Schefifer,  in  England.     It   consists  of  a 
hollow  cylinder,  fonned  without  a  seam, 
and  perfecdy  air-tight,  bent  when  distend- 
ed with  air  and  ready  for  use :  or  it  is 
what  may  be  termed  a  cylindneal  rw^, 
without  a  seam,  and  without  a  break.  Of 
iiua  rine,  the  external  diameter  is  generaUy 
about  23^  uiches,  the  internal  diameter 
about  12,  and  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
about  5i|,  the  dimensions  varying,  of  course, 
by  being  speciallv  ada^ed  to  Uie  sTze  of 
die  person  by  whom  it  is  designed  to  be 
employed.    It  contains  a  smailsiop-cock, 
to  which  an  ivory  pipe  is  fixed.   Through 
this  pipe  the  air  is  mjected  by  the  mouth, 
and  retained  bv  the  stop-cock ;  the  adjust- 
ment and  inflation  only  occupying  the 
short  space  of  one  minute.    When  unex- 
panded,  it  folds  up  into  a  very  small  com- 
pass, so  as  to  be  conveyed  in  the  pocket ; 
and  is  also  veiy  portable,  its  weight  being 
but  twelve  ounces.  Another  life-preserver, 
invented  in  the  U.  States,  by  a  gentleman 
of  Connecticut,  does  not   difrer  essen- 
tially  from    this,    except   that    it   is   a 
straight  cylinder.     It  is  made  of  cloth 
without  a  scam,  and  rendered  impervious 
to  water  by  a  preparation  of  caoutchouc, 
is  about  two  feet,  or  two  and  a  half  foet 
Ion&  and  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter ; 
IB  mied  like  the  one  first  described,  and 
secured  to  the  body  by  means  of  streps 
pasnng  over  the  shoulders.   When  erap^. 


it  occupies  but  litde  room,  and  may  eveit 
be  worn  by  a  man  laboring  on  the  deck 
of  a  vessel  in  danger.  I  le  can  inflate  it  in 
a  few  momenta,  when  he  fiuds  it  neces- 
sary to  trust  himself  to  the  waves. 

Ligament,  in  anatomy ;  a  strong,  com- 
pact substance,  serving  to  join  two  bones 
together.  A  ligament  is  more  flexible 
than  a  cartilage,  not  easily  ruptured  or 
torn,  and  does  not  yield,  or  at  least  yields 
veij  hide,  when  pulled. 

LiOATURE,  in  surgeiy,  is  a  cord,  band, 
or  strioff ;  or  the  binding  any  part  of  the 
bod  V  with  a  cord,  band,  fillet,  &C.,  wbether 
of  leather,  linen,  or  any  other  matter. 
Ligatures  are  used  to  extend  or  replace 
bones  that  are  broken  or  dislocated  ;  to 
tie  the  patientB  down  in  lithotomy  and 
amputations;  to  tie  upon  the  veins  in 
]fthlebotomy,  on  the  arteries  in  amputa- 
tions, or  in  large  wounds;  to  secure  the 
sptiiits  that  are  applied  to  fractures ;  to  tie 
up  the  processes  of  the  periUmeumf  with 
the  spermatic  vessels,  in  castration ;  and, 
lastly,  in  taking  off  warts  or  other  excrea* 
cences  by^gature.  Ligature  is  also  used 
to  signify  a  kind  of  bandage  or  fillet,  tied 
round  the  neck,  arm,  leg,  or  other  part  of 
the  bodies  of  men  or  beasts,  to  divert  or 
drive  off  some  disease,  accident,  &c 

Ligatures,  among  printera,  are  types 
consisting  of  two  letten  or  charscteis 
joined  together;  9B  ff^  fi,  JL  The  old 
editions  of  Greek  autnon  are  extremely 
full  of  ligatures ;  the  ligatures  of  Stepbeos 
are  by  much  the  most  beautiful 

Light  is  that  which  renders  objects 
perceptible  to  our  sense  of  seeing.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  interestiag  subjects  that 
fidl  under  the  contemplation  of  the  phi- 
losopher :  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  one  that  is  as  Uttle 
understood,  and  upon  which  opinions  are 
as  much  divided,  as  any  of  the  most 
abstruse  subjects  of  philosophical  inquiry. 
Some  consider  liffht  as  a  fluid  per  m  ; 
while  othera  oonsiaer  it  merely  as  a  prin- 
ciple, and  attribute  to  it  a  sort  of  pienon, 
or  vibration  propagated  from  the  luminous 
body  through  a  subtile,  ethereal  medium. 
The  ancients  believed  it  to  be  propagated 
from  the  sun  and  other  luminous  Iwdies 
instantaneously;  but  the  observations  of 
the  modems  have  shown  that  tips  was  an 
erroneous  hypothesis,  and  thatlight,  liko 
any  other  projectile,  employs  a  certain 
time  in  passing  from  one  part  of  space  to 
another,  though  the  velocity  of  its  motion 
is  truly  astonishing^  as  has  been  manifested 
in  various  wa^ys.  And  first,  finom  the 
eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites;  it  was  ob- 
served by  Rcemer,  that  the  eclipses  of 
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tlio08  satelfiteB  liappen  sometimes  sooner 
and  sometimes  later  tbim  tlie  times  siven 
by  the  tables  of  them,  and  that  the  <Mbser- 
▼ation  was  before  or  after  the  computed 
times,  according  as  the  earth  was  nearer 
to  or  farther  from  JufHter  than  the  mean 
distance.  Hence  It  was  concluded  that 
this  circumstance  depended  on  the  dis- 
tance of  Jupiter  from  the  earth ;  and  that, 
to  account  for  it,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
light  is  14  minutes  in  crossing  the  earth'b 
orbiL  The  original  observations  have  re- 
ceived some  corrections,  and  it  is  now 
^und  that,  when  the  earth  is  exactly  be- 
tween Jupiter  and  the  sun,  his  satellites 
are  seen  eclipsed  about  eight  minutes  and 
a  quarter  sooner  than  they  could  be  ac- 
cojtlinff  to  the  tables ;  but  when  the  earth 
is  nearly  in  the  opposite  point  of  its  orUt, 
these  eclipses  happen  about  eight  minutes 
and  a  quarter  later  than  the  tables  pre- 
dict them.  Hence^  then,  it  is  certain 
that  die  motion  of  light  is  not  instantane- 
ous, but  that  it  takes  up  about  16^  minutes 
of  time  to  pass  over  a  qwce  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  earth'b  orbit,  which  is 
nearly  190,000,000  of  miles  in  length,  or 
at  the  rate  of  200fi00  miles  per  second— a 
conclusion  which,  it  may  be  added,  is 
placed  beyond  doubt,  by  the  aberration  of 
the  stars  discovered  by  the  celebrated  doc- 
tor Bmdlev.  Upon  die  subject  of  the  ma- 
teriality of  light,  doctor  Franklin  observee^ 
in  expressing  his  dissent  from  the  doctrine 
that  light  consists  of  particles  of  matter 
continually  driven  off  mm  the  sun's  sur- 
&ce,  with  such  enormous  swiftness — 
^  Must  not  the  smallest  portion  conceiva- 
able  have,  with  such  a  motion,  a  force 
exceeding  that  of  a  24  pounder  discharged 
finom  a  cannon  ?  Must  not  the  sun  diminish 
exceedingly  by  such  a  waste  of  matter, 
and  the  planets,  instead  of  drawing  nearer 
to  him,  as  some  have  feared,  rwede  to 
greater  distances,  through  the  lessened  at- 
traction ?  Yet  these  particles,  with  this 
amazing  modon,  will  not  drive  before 
them  or  remove  tlie  least  and  slight- 
est dust  they  meet  with,  and  the  sun 
appears  to  continue  of  his  ancient  di- 
mensions, and  his  attendants  move  in  their 
ancient  orbits."  He  therefore  conjectures 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  Ught  may  be 
more  ptoperiy  solved,  by  supposing  all 
space  filled  with  a  subtile  elastic  fluid,  not 
visible  when  at  rest,  but  which,  bv  its  vibrar 
tions,  affects  that  fine  sense  in  the  eye,  as 
those  of  the  air  affect  the  grosser  organs 
of  the  ear ;  and  even  that  different  de- 
grees of  vibration  of  this  medium  may 
cause  the  appearances  of  different  colors. 
And  the  celebrated  Euler  has  maintamed 


the  same  hypothesis,  urging  some  ftirther 
objections  to  the  matenaliQ^  of  light,  be- 
Bides  those  of  doctor  Fianiclin  above  al- 
luded to.  Newton  first  discsovered  that 
certain  bodies  exercise  on  light  a  peculiar 
attractive  force.  When  a  ray  passes  ob- 
liquely fiom  air  into  any  transparent  liquid 
or  solid  surfiice,  it  undergoes,  at  its  en- 
trance, an  Aosular  flexure,  which  is  called 
r^adum.  The  variadon  of  this  departure 
firomthe  rectilineal  path  for  any  particular 
substance,  depends  on  the  obliquity  of  die 
ray  to  the  refracting  surftce  ;  so  that  the 
«ne  of  the  angle  of  refinction  is  to  that  of 
the  angle  of  incidence  in  a  constant  rodo. 
Newton,  having  found  that  uncmous  or 
inflammable  bodies  occasioned  a  greater 
deviation  in  the  luminous  rays  than'  their 
atunctive  mass,  or  density,  gave  reasop^ 
expect,  conjectured,  that  both  the  diamond 
and  water  contained  combusdble  matter-^ 
fi  conjecture  which  was  verified  by  subse- 
quent discovery.  Doctor  WoUaston  in- 
vented a  very  ingeniou$  apparatus,  in 
which,  by  means  of  a  rectangular  prism 
of  flint  glass,  the  index  of  refiraction 
of  each  substance  is  read  off  at  once 
by  a  vernier,  the  diree  sides  of  a  movable 
triangle  performing  the  operations  of  re- 
duction in  a  very  compendious  manner. 
{PkiLThma^  1802.)  But  transparent  media 
occtuiion  not  merely  a  certain  flexure  of 
the  white  sunbeam,  called  the  mean  r^firac- 
turn :  they  likewise  decompose  it  into  its 
constiment  colore  This  effect  is  called 
d&MptnwiL  Now,  the  mean  refractive  and 
dispersive  powen'  of  bodies  are  not  pro- 
portional to  each  other.  In  some  refinct- 
mg  media,  the  mean  angle  of  refiraction  is 
smaller,  whilst  the  ancle  of  dispersion  is 
larser.  From  the  renactive  power  of 
bodies,  we  may,  in  many  cases,  infer  their 
chemical  constitution.  For  discovering 
the  purity  of  essential  oils,  an  examination 
with  doctor  Wollaston*s  instrument  is  of 
great  utility,  on  account  of  the  smallness 
of  the  quantiw  requisite  for  trial.  This 
idea  of  doctor  WoUaston  has  been  happily 
prosecuted  by  M.  Biot  widi  regard  to 
gaseous  compounds ;  and  we  now  have 
accurate  tables  of  die  refiractive  power  of 
all  transparent  gaseous,  liquid  and  solid 
bodies.  Carburet  of  sulphur  exceeds  all  flu- 
id substances  in  reflective  power,  surpass- 
ing even  flint  glass,  topaz  and  tourmalin ; 
and  in  dispersive  power,  it  exceeds  every 
fluid  substance  except  oil  of  cassia.  Rays 
of  light,  in  traversing  the  greater  number 
of  crystallized  bodies,  are  commonly  sf^t 
into  two  pencils  ;  one  of  which,  called  the 
wdinary  ray,  follows  the  common  laws  of 
refinction,  agreeably  to  the  tables  alluded 
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to,  whilst  the  other,  called  the  extraordina- 
ry ray,  obeys  very  different  laws.  This 
phenomenoD  is  produced  io  all  transparent 
crystals,  whose  primitive  form  is  neither  a 
cube  nor  a  regular  octahedron.  The 
divimon  of  the  Mam  is  mater  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  ciystal,  and 
the  direcdon  in  which  it  is  cut ;  but,  of 
all  known  substances,  that  which  pro- 
duces this  phenomenon  in  the  most  strik- 
ing manner,  is  the  crystallized  carbonate 
or  lime,  called  Iceland  spar.  If  the  white 
sunbnun,  admitted  through  a  small  hole 
of  a  window-shutter  into  a  darkened 
room,  be  made  to  pass  through  a  triangu- 
lar prism  of  glass,  it  will  be  divided  into 
a  number  of  splendid  colors,  which  may 
be  thrown  upon  a  sheet  of  paper.  New- 
ton ascertained  that  if  this  cotored  image, 
or  spectrum,  as  it  is  called,  be  divided  into 
360  parts,  the  red  will  occupy  45,  the  or- 
ange 27,  the  yellow  48,  tlie  men  60,  tlie 
blue  60,  the  indigo  40,  and  the  violet  80. 
The  red  rays,  being  least  bent  by  the  prism 
from  the  directionof  the  white  beun^are  said 
to  be  least  refracted,  or  the  least  refrangi- 
ble, while  the  violet  rays,  being  always  at 
the  other  extremi^  of  the  spectrum,  are 
called  the  most  remnsible.  If  these  dif- 
ferently colored  rays  of  light  be  now  con- 
centrated on  one  spot,  bv  a  lens,  they  will 
reproduce  coloriess  light.  Newton  as- 
cribes the  different  colon  of  bodies  to 
their  power  of  absorbing  all  the  primitive 
colors,  except  the  peculiar  one  which  they 
reflect,  and  of  which  cok>r  they  therefore 
appear  to  our  eye.  The  different  colored 
rays  possess  very  difierent  powers  of  illu- 
mination. The  lightest  green,  or  deepest 
yellow,  which  are  near  the  centre,  throw 
more  light  on  a  printed  page  than  any  of 
the  rays  towards  either  ode  of  the  spectrum. 
The  rays  of  the  prismatic  spectrum  differ 
fifom  one  another  also  in  their  heating 
power,  as  was  first  noticed  bv  Herschel. 
In  viewing  the  sun,  by  means  ot  large  teles- 
copes, through  differendy  colored  darken- 
ing glasses,  he  sometimes  experienced  a 
strong  heat,  attended  with  very  litde  light, 
and,  at  other  times,  he  had  a  strong  light 
with  a  litde  heat  This  observation  led  to 
his  well  known  researches  upon  this  sub- 
ject, from  which  he  concluded  that  the 
maximum  heat  is  just  without  the  spec- 
trum, beyond  the  red  ray.  Others  have 
found  the  greatest  heat  in  the  red  ray  itself; 
but  die  recent  observations  of  M.  Seebeck 
have  shown  that  the  point  of  greatest  heat 
was  variable,  according  to  the  kind  of 
prism  which  was  employed  for  refracting 
the  rays.  When  a  prism  of  fine  flint 
glass  is  used,  the  greatest  lu^at  is  constandy 


beyond  the  red ;  when  a  prism  of  crown 
glass,  the  greatest  heat  is  in  the  red  itself. 
It  has  long  been  known,  that  the  solar  light 
is  capable  of  producing  powerful  chemical 
changes.  One  of  the  roost  striking  in- 
stances of  it  is  its  power  of  darkening  the 
white  chloride  of  silver — an  effect  ^^lich 
takes  place  slowly  in  the  difl^sed  li^t  of 
day , but  in  die  course  of  two  or  three  nimutes 
by'exposure  to  tliesunbeam.  This  efiect  was 
fonnerly  attributed  to  the  influence  of  die 
lumuious  rays;  but  it  appears,  from  the 
obscrvadonsof  Ritter  and  Wollaston,  that 
it  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  certain  rays, 
that  excite  neither  heat  nor  light,  and 
which,  from  their  peculiar  agency,  are 
termed  chemical  rays.  It  is  found  that 
the  greatest  chemical  action  is  excited 
just  beyond  the  violet  ray  of  the  prismatic 
spectrum,  and  that  the  spot  next  in  ener- 
gy is  occupied  by  the  violet  ray  itself  and 
diat  the  property  gradually  diminishes  as 
we  advance  to  the  green,  beyond  wiiich  it 
seems  wholly  wantiog.  The  sunbeams, 
in  traversing  a  colored  glass,  produce 
similar  effects  to  those  cau^  by  the  daf- 
ferendy  colored  portions  of  the  ^>ectrQin. 
Thus  the  chloride  of  mlver  acouires  a 
black  tint  behind  a  blue  or  violet  glass,  but 
does  not  blacken  behind  a  red  or  orange 
gloss ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  becomes  red 
l>elund  a  red  glass,  and  that  much  more 
quickly  than  even  in  the  solar  specorum. 
Light  produced  by  coal  and  oil  gosss,  or 
by  olenant  gas,  even  v^en  conceotntfed 
so  as  to  piY>auce  a  sensible  degree  of  heat, 
was  found,  by  Mr.  Brande,  to  occasion  no 
change  in  the  color  of  muriate  of  silver, 
nor  in  mixtufes  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen ; 
while  the  light  emitted  bv  electrized  diar- 
coal  speedily  affected  the  muriate,  and 
caused  these  gases  to  unite,  and  some- 
times with  explosion.  The  concentrated 
ligiit  of  the  moon,  like  that  of  the  gases, 
produced  no  change.  The  impottanoo 
of  light  to  plants  is  well  known :  deprived 
of  it,  they  become  white,  and  contain  an 
excess  of  saccharine  and  aqueous  parti 
cles ;  and  fiowere  owe  the  variety  and  in 
tensity  of  their  hues  to  the  influence  of  the 
solar  l)enms.  Even  animals  require  the 
presence  of  die  raj's  of^  the  sun,  and  their 
colors  seem  materially  to  depend  upon  the 
chemical  influence  of  these  rav^s.  A  com- 
parison between  the  polar  and  tropical 
animals,  and  between  the  parts  of  their 
bodies  exposed,  and  those  not  exposed  to 
light,  shows  the  correcmcas  of  this  opin- 
ion. (For  an  account  of  the  physical 
affections,  and  other  cliemical  enects  of 
light,  see  OpHcs,  Phosphorescence^  and 
F'olarizaHon  of  Light.) 
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2MU,  Merratian  of    (See  AbemHKm.) 

Lig^kt,  Diffimon  of  its  ParMes,  (See 
DioinbitUtf^ 

LieHT  CAVALaT,  or  Horse.  (See 
Cmaky.) 

LioHTsa;  a  iai^e,  open,  flat-bottomed 
vesBel,  employed  to  cany  gooda  to  or  from 
a  ship. 

LiOBTFOOT,  John,  a  learned  £lnglish 
divine,  bom  1603,  received  his  education 
at  Christ'chm'cb,  Cambridge.  He  made 
extraordinary  advanceB  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  ianguagee,  and  became  curate 
of  Norton-under-Halea.  Sir  Rowland. 
Cotton  made  Mr.  Ligbtfoot  his  chaplain, 
and. took  bim  into  his  house,  where  be 
applied  himself  to  Hebrew  with  singular 
assiduity  and  success.  In  1G29,  he  unnted 
his  first  woik,  entitled  EnMim,  or  Miscel- 
kniea,  Christian  and  Judaical,  which  he 
dedicated  to  sir  Rowland  Cotton,  who 
presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  ^hley, 
m  Stafibrdsbire.  Here  he  resided  ui|til 
his  appointment  as  one  of  the  parliamen- 
tary assembly  of  divines  renderra  it  neces- 
saiy  for  him  to  remove  to  London.  He 
wannly  pressed  the  speedy  settlement  of 
the  church,  in  the  Presbyterian  form.  In 
1655,  he  became  vice-chancellar  of  Cam- 
bridse,  and  zealously  promoted  the  poly- 
glot Bible.  After  the  restoration,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  assietants  at  the 
Savoy  conference,  where  he,  however, 
attended  but  once  or  twice,  giving  all  his 
attention  to  the  completion  of  his  Harmo- 
ny. He  died  Dec.  6, 1675.  The  works 
of  doctor  Lightfbot,  who,  for  rabbinical 
learning,  has  had  few  equals,  were  printed 
in  168C  in  ^  vols.,  folio ;  and  again,  with 
additions,  at  Amsterdam,  in  168C ;  and  by 
Leusden,  at  Utrecht,  1699,  in  3  vols.  An 
octavo  volume  of  his  remains  was  also 
published  by  Strype,  which  contains  some 
curious  particulars  of  his  private  life. 

LieHTHOusEs  were  in  use  with  die  an- 
cients. The  towers  of  Sestos  and  Abydos, 
the  colossus  of  Rhodes,  the  well-known 
tower  on  the  island  of  Pharos,  off  Alexan- 
dria, are  examples.  Suetonius  also  men- 
tions a  lofty  tower  at  Osda,  and  another  on 
the  coast  of  Botavia,  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  guiding  the  mariner  by  their  light.  In 
lighting  a  great  extent  of  coast,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  distribution 
of  the  lighthouses  in  such  a  manner,  that 
thev  may  be  readily  distmguished  from 
each  other,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
disposed  as  not  to  leave  vessels  without 
some  point  by  which  to  direct  their  course ; 
and,  in  constructiux  each  member  of.  the 
^  care  should  be  taken  to  provide  for 
Dt  brilliancv  of  light,  and  for 


means  of  distinguishing  each  lighthouse 
fiom  every  other,  as  well  as  from  other 
lights  on  shore  or  in  ships,  or  in  the 
heavens.  The  best  constructed  light- 
houses, in  Great  Britain,  are  fitted  up  with 
parabolic  reflectors^  consisting  of  a  circu- 
lar sheet  of  copper,  plated  viith  silver,  in 
the  proportion  of  six  ounces  to  each  pound 
of  copper,  and  formed  into  a  parabolic 
curve,  by  the  assistance  of  a  gauge,  by  a 
very  nice  process  of  hammering.  The 
rector,  thus  shaped,  is  then  polished 
with  the  hand.  An  Argand  lamp  is 
placed  in  the  focus  of  the  paraboloidal 
surface,  and  the  oil  is  supmied  by  the 
lamp  behind.  But  the  disadvantages  of 
this  mode  are  acknowledged ;  such  as  the 
loss  of  light,  partly  from  its  absorption  by 
the  reflector,  and  partly  from  the  collision 
of  the  rays ;  the  impossibility  of  increasing 
the  intensinr  of  the  light  in  dark  and  hazy 
weather ;  the  difficulty  of  forming  distin- 
guisbing  lights,  &c.  The  important  in- 
vention of  the  polyzonal  lenses,  in  which 
refraction  is  employed  instead  of  reflec- 
tion, seems,  therefore,  likelv  to  supersede 
the  use  of  reflectors.  This  subject  w 
treated  by  Brewster  {ThmuaeUons  </  the 
Royal  Society  of  Ediidnargh^  vol.  xi\,  and 
by  M.  Fresnel,  in  a  memou-  read  before 
the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris — Sur  un 
noweau  Sytthne  cTEdairage  du  Pharta 
(1822) — and  the  imperfections  of  the  para- 
bolic reflectors,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
polyzonal  lenses  over  others,  are  explained. 
Another  important  problem  is  the  con- 
struction of  distinguishing  lights,  so  that 
the  mariner  may  not  be  deceived  in  tak- 
ing one  lighthouse  for  another.  Single  and 
double  stationer}'  hghts,  or  lights  disposed 
in  different  forms,  were  first  employed: 
revolving  lights  were  next  adopted,  which 
appeared  and  disappeared  at  intervals ;  and 
these  are  sometimes  exhibited  double  or 
triple.  The  lights  may  be  so  disposed  as 
only  to  illuminate  the  safe  channel.  Dif- 
ference of  color  is  sometimes  made  use  of 
as  a  distinction.  It  sometimes  becomes 
desirable,  as  in  hazy  weather,  to  produce 
a  very  intense  light.  A  plan  was  pro- 
posed, to  eflect  this  object,  by  lieutenant 
I^ummond  (PkUosoph.  Trana^  1826),  by  . 
directing  upon  a  ball  of  chalk,  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  three  alcoholic 
flames,  by  means  of  a  stream  of  oxygen. 
The  employment  of  gas,  in  hghtliouses, 
has  also  been  recommended. 

Fio€^in^  Light  diflers  from  tie  preced- 
ing bv  its  being  erected  on  board  a  vessel, 
which  is  strongly  moored  upon  a  Hand  or 
shallow,  to  warn  ships  agauiat  approach- 
ing it. 
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Light  Iitfaktrt  ;  a  name  eiven  to  all 
foot-aoldiers  DOt  intended  to  ngfat  in  col- 
umn, or,  at  least,  to  ii^t  chiefly  as  sharp- 
flhooten.    They  are,  in  some  armies,  the 
opposite  to  grenadiers.     However,  light 
vi^'antnf   is  not  a  distiDguisbing   name, 
according  to  the  present  organization  of 
amiies.    (See  infantry,   TiraiUeurB,  and 
ChrenadierJ) 
LiaHTinifo.    (See  EUctrici^.) 
LionTNiifo-RoD.    (See  Condudor.) 
LioHTwooD ;  a  name  given,  in  Ameri- 
ca, to  the  knots  and  other  resinous  parts 
of  pine  trees. 

LiONE,  Charles  Joseph,  prince  de,  a 
brave  soldier  an()  talented  author,  was 
horn  at  Brussels,  in  1735.  The  prince  de 
Ligne  devoted  his  eariy  yean  to  the  study 
of  the  classics  and  the  science  of  war.  In 
1755,  he  entered  the  Austrian  service,  and 
served  as  captain  till  1758.  In  1759,  he 
was  made  coloneL  At  the  end  of  the 
war,  he  was  stationed  in  the  Netherlands, 
with  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  the 
count  d'Artois  invited  him  to  the  French 
court,  where  his  society  was  generally 
sought,  and  he  was  admitted  into  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  royal  fiunily.  He  visited 
b^ngland  and  Italy.  In  1770,  he  was 
present  at  the  meeting  of  Frederic  the 
Great  witii  Joseph  II,  in  Silesia.  On  a 
visit  to  Petersburg,  he  received  great  hon- 
ors from  the  empress.  His  conduct  in 
the  Netheriands  had  made  him  very  pop- 
ular. He  accomiMuied  the  empress  Cath- 
arine to  Cherson.  At  tlie  commencement 
of  the  war  with  the  Turiis,  he  was  Aus- 
trian ambassador  to  the  Russian  army; 
afterwards,  he  commanded  part  of  the 
army  which  besieged  and  took  Belgrade. 
He  died  Dec.  13, 1814.  He  has  given 
historical  accounts  of  several  batdes  in 
which  he  took  an  active  part.  His  knowl- 
edge, experience,  activity,  and  acute  ob- 
servation, appear  in  his  numerous  writ- 
ings, of  which  30  volumes  were  published, 
at  different  periods,  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, in  verse  and  prose,  in  the  French 
lan^age.  Madame  de  Stael  edited  a  se- 
lection from  them.  He  gives  much  infor- 
mation on  the  leading  persons  and  events 
of  his  time,  in  an  amusing  and  instructive 
manner. 

LioifUMviTA.    (See  Gvaiacum.) 
Lieinr,  Battle  of,  on  June  16,  1815. 
(See  Quofrefrrcu,  and  JVaUHoo.) 

LieuoRi,  Alphonso  Maria  de,  bom  at 
Naples,  Sept.  26, 1696,  and  foimder  of  the 
sect  called  LigoneU,  or  RedempiorisU,  was 
originally  a  lawyer ;  but  some  unpleasant 
eireumatances  m  his  profession  induced 
him  to  become  a  priest,  m  1722.    He  soon 


joined  the  Congregation  for  the  Propa|p> 
tiou  of  the  Faith,  which  had  been  insti- 
tuted in  Naples,  and  occupied  himself  as 
a  missionary  in  the  vostniction  of  the 
ignorant  peasantry.    In  1732,  he  founded 
a  monaster}"^  in  the  hermitage  of  St  Mary, 
at  Villa  Scala  (in  tlie  Principato  Citra), 
with  the  approbaticu  of  the  pope,  the 
members  of  which  were  called  the  or- 
der of  the  most  holy  Redeemer,  and  were 
to  be  employed  ui  the  instruction  of  the 
people.    This  new  order  soon  ezteeded 
over  both  Sicilies.    The  first  houses  be- 
longing   to  it  were  at  Salerno,  Conza, 
Nocera  and  Bovino.     For  a  kmg  time 
this  order,  so  much  like  the  Jesuits,  was 
unknown  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  till, 
in  1811,  they  took  possession  of  the  sup- 
pressed   Carthusian    monasteiy    at  Val- 
Saint,  in  the  canton  of  Friburg,  the  occu- 
pants of  which  (some  Trappists)  had  been 
expelled.     They  subsequendy  appealed 
in  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  even  iu 
the  capital,  where  they  now  have  a  rich 
establishment    Liguori  was,  in  1762,  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Santa  A^^  de'  Gotici 
(in  the  Principato  Ultra),  by  Clement  XIII, 
from  which  office  he  was  released  by 
Pius  VI,  in  1775,  at  his  own  request,  being 
old,  sickly,  and  so  exhausted  by  ftsting 
and  penance,  that  he  was  no  longer  able 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office.    He 
retuxM)  to  thechief  foundation  of  his  order, 
at  Nocera  de'  Pagani,  and  died  there, 
Aug.  1, 1787,  at  the  advanced  age  of  90 
yoRTP.     Since  1816,  his  name  has  been 
enrolled  in  the  Komisli  calendar  of  saints. 
His  writings,  which  are  of  an    ascetic 
character,  have  appeared,  partly  at  Naples, 
and  partly  at  Venice. 

LiGURiA,  witli  die  Romans,  was  that 
portion  of  the  nortli  of  Italy,  extending 
along  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  borders 
of  France  to  the  city  of  Leghorn,  and 
bounded,  on  the  north,  by  the  river  Po. 
In  1797,  the  aristocratic  republic  of  Genoa 
received  from  Bonafmrte  a  democrstic 
constitution,  under  the  appellation  of  the 
Ligurian  repMic.  This  republic  erased 
to  exist  in  1805,  when  the  emperor  incor- 
porated it  with  France.  Since  1814,  it 
nas  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sar- 
dinia. 

Lilac  {synnga).  This  beautiful  and 
familiar  shrub,  the  ornament  of  our  gar- 
dens, is  a  native  of  Persia  and  the  sur- 
rounding countries.  It  lielongs  to  the  di- 
andria  monogynia  of  Linns&us,  and  to  the 
natural  family  Jcuminetf,  in  which  are  in- 
cluded the  olive,  the  privet  and  the  jas- 
mine. The  corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  and 
divided  into  four  segments;  the  leaves 
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■re  op|k)8ite ;  and  the  flowers  are  agree- 
My  sceoted,  and  dispoeed  in  lanre  pyrani- 
idaJ  raoeraes,  of  a  bluish  or  purplish  color. 
It  is  of  easy  culture.  Three  other  species 
of  tyrinfa  are  known,  all  from  the  East- 
em  continent. 

LiLBDRiTB,  John,  a  republican,  during 
the  time  of  Chaiies  I  and  Cromwell, 
bom  in  1618,  was  placed  with  a  clothier 
in  London.  Of  a  bold,  unquiet  and  for- 
ward temper,  one  of  his  first  exploits  was 
to  summon  his  master  before  the  city 
chamberioin  for  ill  usage.  He  employed 
his  leisure  in  studying  the  relif^ious  sys- 
tems and  bontroversies  of  the  time ;  and 
the  Book  of  Martyrs,  in  particular,  inspir- 
ed him  with  an  enthusiastic  passion  for 
encountering  all  sorts  of  danger  in  the 
cause  of  tram.  Dr.  Bastwick,  then  under 
star-chamber  prosecution,  emfrioyed  him 
to  set  anti-epfficopal  strictures  printed  in 
Holland.  On  kisretum,  he  emf^oyed  him- 
self in  similar  occupations,  but,  being  be- 
tmyed  by  an  associate,  he  was  tried  l^fore 
the  star-chamber,  where  his  deportment 
was  so  firm  that  he  acquired  the  appellation 
ofjree-bom  John,  He  was  doomed  to  re- 
ceive 500  lashes,  and  stand  in  the  pillory, 
which  sentence  was  executed,  in  April, 
1638,  with  great  severity.  On  the  meet- 
ing of  the  long  parliament,  a  vote  passed 
the  house  of  commons,  pronouncing  the 
sentence  against  Mr.  Ulbume  barbarous 
and  illegal,  and  that  reparation  should  be 
made  to  him  for  his  sunerings  and  losses. 
He  then  served  in  the  pariiamentary 
army.  Dislike  to  the  measures  of  Fair- 
fiix  and  Cromwell,  induced  him  soon  af^ 
ter  to  lay  down  his  sword,  but  it  was  only 
to  take  up  the  pen  against  all  whose  po- 
Jitical  conduct  ofiended  him.  Being 
oommitted  to  Newgate  for  contempt, 
when  brought  before  the  house  of  lords 
for  a  libel  on  the  eari  of  Manchester,  he 
contrived,  while  thus  immured,  to  publish 
pamphlets  in  rapid  succession,  m  which 
ne  vimlently  assailed  his  enemies,  and 
even  made  a  charge  of  high  treason 
against  Cromwell  and  Ireton.  For  this 
he  was  ordered  to  be  tried  for  seditious 
practices;  but  so  active  and  numerous 
were  his  friends  among  the  people,  that, 
in  1648,  the  house  of  commons  thought 
fit  to  discharge  him,  and  make  an  order 
for  reparation  for  his  sufferings.  At  die 
tune  of  the  king's  death,  he  busied  him- 
self in  drawing  up  a  new  constitution, 
and  boldly  maintained  the  rights  of  th(5 
people  against  the  army.  So  dangerous 
did  ne  appear  to  Cromwell  and  his  coun- 
cil, that  he  was  again  committed  for  hi^ 
treason,  but,  being  tried  before  a  special 


committee,  the  jury  boldly  acquitted  him. 
A  new  offence  which  he  gave  the  parlia- 
ment, induced  that  body  to  pass  a  heavy 
fine  on  him,  with  an  order  to  quit  the^ 
country ;  on  which  he  retired  to  HoUand, 
until  it  was  dissolved,  when  he  used  all 
his  interest  to  gain  a  passport,  but,  not 
succeeding,  he  ventured  home  without 
one.  Being  apprehended,  he  was  again 
committed  to  Newgate,  and  once  more 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  where  he  defend- 
ed himself  so  ably  that  he  was  once  more 
acquitted.  He  then  settled  at  Eltham,  in 
Kent,  became  a  Quaker,  and  preached 
at  the  meetings  of  that  body  at  Wool- 
wich, until  his  death  in  1657,  at  the  early 
age  of  39. 

Lille,  Comte  de;  the  name  which 
Monsieur  /comte  de  Provence,  afterwards 
Louis  XVin)  adopted  when  be  emigrat- 
ed, during  the  life  of  Louis  XVI.  He 
was  styled  thus  also  by  the  French  im- 
perial government,  and  in  the  MdniUur, 

LiLLo,  Geoiige,  an  English  tragic  poet, 
bom  1688,  in  London.  He  was  by  tradf 
a  jeweller,  but,  notwithstanding  his  atten 
tion  to  business,  he  dedicated  a  consider 
able  portion  of  his  time  to  the  cultivatios 
of  the  drama.  Fielding,  the  author  of 
Tom  Jones,  himself  a  dramatiBt,  and  die 
contemporary  and  personal  fiiend  of  Lil- 
lo,  bears  strong  testimony  to  the  integrity 
of  his  heart,  as  well  as  to  the  excellence 
of  his  social  qualities.  An  edition  of  his 
plays  was  published,  in  1775,  by  Da  vies, 
in  two  volumes,  12mo.  The  principal 
are  George  Barnwell,  or  the  London 
Trentice,  a  tra^y  founded  on  an  inci- 
dent in  domestic  lifo,  said  to  have  taken 
place  at  Camberwell  (this  play,  till 
within  these  few  years,  it  was  always  cus- 
tomary to  represent  on  lord  mayor's  day); 
Fatal  Curiosity,  also  said  to  be  founded  in 
fact ;  Ardeii  of  Fevershain,  which  was 
certainly  so ;  and  Elmeric. 

LiLLT,  John,  a  dramatic  writer,  bora 
about  1553,  studied  at  Oxford  and  Cam 
bridge.  He  attempted  to  reform  and 
purity  the  English  lanffuage  in  two  fkn- 
tastic  productions  entitled  Euphiies  and 
his  England  (1580),  and  Euphues  and  his 
Analomy  of  Wit  (1581],  which  met  witii 
great  success.  A  specimen  of  Euphuism 
may  be  seen  in  Xhe  character  of  sir  Pier- 
cie  Sfaalton,  in  the  Monastery  of  sir  Wal- 
tet  Scott  Lilly  was  also  the  author  of  a 
famous  pamphlet  against  Martin  Marpre- 
late  and  his  party,  entitled  Pappe  with  a 
Hatchet,  published  about  15^,  and  at- 
tributed to  Nashe.  (See  Waiton's  HisL 
qf  EngU»h  Poetry ;  Ellis's  Specimens.) 

Lu.LT,  Wimam,  ftg^,<^uiy;n^i^ 
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tiologer,  born  at  Diseworth,  in  Leicester- 
shire, in  160SI;  went  early  to  London, 
where  bia  neceaoitiea  obliged  bim  to  ar- 
ticle himself  as  servant  to  a  mantua- 
maker  in  St  Cleinent  Danes.  In  1634, 
be  became  book-keeper  to  a  tradesman 
who  coukl  not  write,  on  whose  death  he 
married  his  widow,  with  a  fortune  of 
£1000.  In  1630,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  ascrokigy;  and  he  gave  the  public  a 
specimen  of  his  skill,  by  an  assurance^  in 
1633,  that  the  king  bad  chosen  an  un- 
lucky horoscope  ror  his  coronation  in 
Scotland.  About  this  time,  be  procured  a 
manuscript  copy  of  a  book  by  Ck>meliu8 
Agrippa,  entitled  An  naUmeu,  mm  which 
he  imbibed  the  doctrine  of  the  ma^c  cir- 
cle, and  invocation  of  demons.  In  the 
same  year,  1634,  he  was  allowed,  by  the 
dean  of  Westminster,  to  assist  David 
Ramsay,  the  king's  clock-maker,  in  search 
of  a  hidden  treasure  in  Wesuninster  ab- 
bey, another  associate  being  found  in  one 
JoI)i\^  Scot,  who  pretended  to  understand 
the  mystery  of  miners'  divining  rodsw 
These  three  worthies  accordingly  made 
the  eroerhnent  on  the  night  appointed, 
and,  aner  digging  up  a  coffin  to  no  pur- 
pose, they  were  mghtened  from  the  place 
by  a  violent  storm,  which  Lilly,  in  the 
sequel,  attributed  to  demons,  whom  be 
had  found  means  to  dismisB.    In  1644,  he 

Eublished  his  Merfxnius  An^ieus^  which 
e  continued,  annually,  unnl  his  death. 
Ha\ing  acquired  the  friendship  of  Bul- 
strode  Whitlock,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  interests  of  the  parliament,  aitbough 
he  occasionally  varied  his  predictions,  m 
order  the  more  easily  to  impose  on  tlie 
credulity  of  the  age.  In  the  year  1648, 
Lilly  and  Booker,  another  astrologer, 
were  sent  to  the  camp  at  Colchester^  to 
encourage  the  soldiers  by  their  predic- 
tions; and  such  was  his  reputation,  that 
he  was  rewarded  for  his  various  services 
(one  of  which  was  obtaining  secret  iutel- 
ligence  from  France]  with  a  pension  of 
£100  per  annum.  About  this  time,  he 
read  public  lectures  on  astrology,  and 
succeeded  so  well,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
lay  out  £2000  in  fee-farm  rents  at  Hors- 
ham. In  1659,  such  was  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  he  received  the  present  of  a  golden 
chain  from  the  king  of  Sweden,  whom 
he  had  mentioned  with  great  respect  in 
his  almanac.  On  the  restoration,  Lilly 
was  taken  into  custody  by  order  of  par- 
liament, as  one  of  the  depositaries  of  the 
secrets  of  tlie  republicans,  and  examined 
concerning  the  persons  who  beheaded  the 
king,  when  be  declared  tliat  he  had  be^i 
informed  that  comet  Joyce  acted  as  the 


executioner.  A  short  time  aAsi^  he  snad 
oat  his  pardon  under  the  grsot  seal,  and 
retired  to  Hoisham«  In  1666^  some  of 
the  members,  suqiecting,  from  the  faieio- 
glyphic  io  bis  almanac,  chat  he  ought 
know  something  of  the  cauBes  of  the 
peat  fire  which  followed  its  poblieaiioii, 
had  bim  sent  for  to  a  committee  of  inqui- 


ry, when  he  asserted  that  he  had  certainly 
foreseen  the  event,  but  could  sav  nothing 
as  to  the  cause.    His  life,  lately  repub- 


lished, is  a  very  entertaining  prodocxioii, 
steering,  as  he  does,  between  truth  and 
falsehcKMl,  and  seldom  indulging  in  uioie 
of  the  latter  than  is  neceasaiy  to  support 
his  character  as  an  astrologer. 

LtLT;  a  magnificent  ^us  of  fJants 
belonging  to  the  hactmdna  numogmna  of 
Linneus.  The  root  is  a  scaly  mub;  the 
leaves  simple,  scattered  or  veilicilkte ;  the 
stem  heriiaceous,  simple,  and  bearing,  at 
the  summit,  very  large  and  elegantly 
formed  flowers.  The  corolla  bcampan- 
ulate,  and  consists  of  nx  petals,  which 
are  often  refiexed  at  the  exdnemity. 
Among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  species, 
and  indeed  of  all  our  garden  plants,  are 
the  lUium  candidwn,  or  common  white 
lily;  L.  nuuidunm,  or  Turk^  cap;  and 
Lu  tigriman — all  finom  the  Eastern  conti- 
nent The  finest  of  our  own  species  is 
the  L.  suptrinun^  which  grows,  in  marshea, 
to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  bearmg 
refiexed  orange  flowers  spotted  with 
black,  which,  when  numerous  on  the 
same  stem,  make  a  splendid  appearance. 
Five  other  roecies,  aU  of  them  beautifid, 
inhabit  the  U.  States.— The  lily  has  al- 
ways held  a  prominent  place  ui  emblein- 
atic  language.  In  the  middle  ages,  and 
in  modem  times,  the  white  Uly  has  been 
the  emblem  of  chastity.  Hence  the  Vir 
gin  Mary  is  often  represent  with  a  IHy 
in  her  hand,  or  by  her  side.  Gansias,  the 
sixth  king  of  Navarre,  established  an  or- 
der of  the  lily  in  1048,  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin,  because  her  picture  had  been 
found  oh  a  lily  at  Nogera,  the  royal  resi- 
dence. In  the  beginning  of  the  fifleendi 
centuiT,  Ferdmand  I  of  Arragon  founded 
an  order  of  the  lily  or  flower-pots,  the 
knights  of  which  wore  a  double  chain, 
consigns  of  flower-pots  filled  with  white 
lilies.  The  lily,  or,  rather,  the /letcrwfe-lw, 
as  is  well  knowiL  isthe  emmem  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  of  many  other  fiuniHes. 
The  fi>rm  is  well  known,  and  there  are 
^various  opinions  respecting  tlie  origin  of 
this  emblem.  Some  think  that  the  fig- 
ures origmalljr  represented  the  heads  of 
halberds,  which  they  eettsinly  much  re- 
semble.   Some  take  them  for  the  fiowets 
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of  the'  iriBy  which  grow  on  the  river 
LjTB.  They  have  even  been  taken  for 
bees,  or  for  toads.  They  were  adopted, 
in  1179,  by  Louis  VII.  Philip-Augustus 
first  used  them  on  the  royal  seals.  The 
settled  use  of  three  fieun-dt-iis  began 
with  Charles  VI.  When  the  count  d'Ar- 
tois,  afterwards  Charles  X,  entered 
France,  in  1814,  the  lily  became  a  party 
emblem.  The  adherents  of  the  Bour- 
bons wore  a  lily  in  the  button-hole,  sus- 
pended by  a  white  riband.  The  French 
government  subsequently  distributed  them 
with  much  proiiiaon,  on  various  occa- 
sions ;  as  to  pupils  who  appeared  well  at 
public  examinations.  After  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  Louis  XVIII  oftered  Bmcber 
to  give  the  lily  to  every  Prussian  soldier; 
but  he  declined  the  honor.  During  the 
revolution  of  1830,  the  lily  was  not  at- 
tacked, as  the  memory  of  Louis  XVIII 
was  respected ;  but  when  the  Cariists  pub- 
licly celebrated  the  day  of  baptism  of  the 
duke  of  Bordeaux,  tlie  people,  indignant 
at  such  a  scene,  destroyed  the  lily  wherev- 
er it  could  be  found.  The  government 
(Casimir  Perrier  being  prime  minister) 
ordered  all  the  crosses  ana  ^e  lilies  to  be 
removed  from  the  public  edifices,  &c., 
though  it  had  just  before  been  in  contem- 
plation to  introduce  ihefleun-dtAit  upon 
the  tricolored  banneis. 

Lima,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of 
Peru,  formerly  called  Ciudad  de  lo8  Awe* 
(city  of  kings!  is  situated  on  the  river  Ri- 
mac,  fiom  which  its  present  name  is  de- 
lived  by  a  corrupt  pronunciaticH),  about 
10  miles  firom  the  Pacific  ocean ;  Ion.  TP 
T  W. ;  lat  12°  2^  S. ;  population,  accord- 
ing to  Caldcleugh  (Travels  m  South  Amer- 
ica), in  1824, 70,000 ;  according  to  Stewart 
(New  York,  1831),  who  visited  it  in  1829, 
50,000.  It  is  about  700  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  presents  a  beautifiil 
appearance  from  Callao,  its  port  The 
entrance  is  by  a  beautifiil  avenue,  or  pub- 
lic walk,  called  the  almedoy  at  the  end  of 
which  was  a  handsome  gate,  now  in  ruins. 
Pizano,  in  laying  out  tl^  city,  distributed 
the  spaces  for  the  houses  into  ouarters,  of 
150  vara«,  or  Spanish  yards.  The  streets 
are  broad,  and  unifonnly  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles,  running  either  fiom 
north  to  south  or  from  east  to  west  Small 
streams  of  water,  conducted  firom  the  river 
above  the  town,  and  arched  over,  contrib- 
ute to  its  cleanlmess.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  connected  with  the  city 
by  a  bridge,  is  the  suburb  of  St  Lazanis. 
In  consequence  of  the  ftequency  of  the 
earthquakes  by  which  Lima  has  suftered, 
the  houses  are  seldom  raised  more  than 


two  stories,  and  are  commonly  built  of 
wood,  with  fiat  roofs,  from  which  con- 
struction no  inconvenience  arises,  in  .a 
countiy  where  rain  is  unknown.  The 
houses  of  the  rich  are  built  in  a  Moorish 
style,  introduced  firom  Spain.  They 
consist  of  a  square  pile,  of  the  height 
above-mentioned,  enclosing  a  quadrangu- 
lar court,  which  is  surround^  with  piaz- 
zas, and  sometimes  contains  a  second,  or 
even  third  inner  court  The  Placa,  or 
great  square,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  is 
surrounded  partly  with  shops,  and  partly 
with  public  buildincs,  among  whicn  are 
the  cathedral,  and  Uie  government,  once 
the  vice-reffal  palace,  in  which  are  diown 
the  hall  of  asBaasination,  where  Pizarro 
was  aasQSsinated,  and  the  hall  of  inde- 

Emdence.  The  riches  which  have  been 
visbed  on  the  cathedral  are  almost  be- 
yond belief,  any  where  but  in  a  city  which 
once  paved  a  street  with  ingots  of  silver, 
in  honor  of  a  new  viceroy.  The  Cafaildo, 
or  city-house,  buil)  in  the  Chinese  style, 
the  archiepiscopal  palace,  the  mint,  the 
palace  of  the  inquisition  (part  of  which  is 
now  occupied  as  a  national  museum),  and 
the  convent  of  the  Franciscans,  said  to 
cover  an  eighth  of  the  whole  city,  and 
which  Mr.  Stewart  found  almost  deserted, 
are  worthy  of  notice.  Previoudy  to  the 
late  changes,  the  number  of  monks  ui  Ii> 
ma  was  redioned  at  1200,  but  they  are 
now  veiy  few.  There  are  14  convents 
for  women,  and  a  number  of  coios  de  er- 
ereicto,  into  which  ladies  retire  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  to  perform  various  acts  of 
pious  penance.  A  univenritv  was  foundr 
od  at  Lima  in  1551,  which  obtained  from 
the  crown  of  Spain  the  same  privileges  as 
that  of  Salamanca.  The  hi^er  classes  of 
the  inhabitants  are  generally  well  educat- 
ed, and  the  women  are  celebrated  for  their 
vivacity  and  beaut]^.  Both  sexes  smoke ; 
and  this  practice  is  excused,  under  the 
pretence  tnat  It  is  rendered  necessary  by 
the  mists  and  drizzle  (caUed,  by  sailors. 
Penman  dew\  which  prevail  at  certain 
seasons.  The  manners  of  the  people  are 
so  loose  as  to  be  proverbial  in  that  part  of 
the  worid.  Music,  bull-fights  and  cards 
are  the  principal  amusements;  dancing, 
which  is  a  favorite  in  many  of  the  south- 
ern republics,  not  being  popular  with  the 
Liroauians.  The  Spaniards  of  Lima  are 
at  present  almost  all  Creoles,  the  Cha- 
petones,  or  European  Spaniaids,  having 
left  the  country  during  the  troubles.  In 
1824,  there  were  15,000  slaves  in  the  city; 
but  the  new  Peruvian  constitution  of  1828 
abolished  slavery.  Lima  has  been  repeat- 
edly laid  in  ruins  by  earthquakes,  more 
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than  dO  of  which  it  has  experienced  since 
1562.  The  most  destructive  were  those 
in  1586,  1630,  1665, 1678,  when  a  great 
part  of  the  ci^  was  totally  destroyed; 
those  in  1687, 1746,  when  not  more  than 
20  houses  out  of  9000  were  left  standing, 
and  of  23  ships,  in  the  harbor  of  Callao, 
19  were  sunk;  those  in  1764,  1822  and 
1828,  the  two  latter  of  which  were  very 
destructive.  (For  the  political  events  of 
which  Lima  has  recently  been  the  theatre, 
see  ha  Mar,  and  Peru.) 

Limb  ;  the  outermost  border,  or  gradu- 
ated edge  of  a  quadrant,  astrolabe,  or  such 
like  maihematical  instrument  llie  word 
is  also  used  for  the  arch  of  the  primitive 
circle,  in  any  projection  of  the  sphere  in 
piano.  Limb  also  signifies  the  outermost 
border  or  edge  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  as 
the  upper  limb  or  edge,  the  lower  limb,  the 
precedmg  Umb^  or  side,  the  following  limb. 

Limbo  (from  the  Latin  limlbus,  ^9P* 
border)  agnifies,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
theology,  Sie  place  on  the  borders  of  hell, 
where  the  patriarchs  remained,  until  the 
advent  of  Christ,  i^o,  before  his  resurrec- 
tion, appeared  to  them,  and  opened  the 
doors  of  heaven  for  theoL  It  is  not  a 
dogma  of  the  church,  but  is  universally 
Adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholic&  The 
wonl  linJnta  is  neither  found  in  the  Bible, 
nor  in  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church ; 
yet,  as  St  Paul  says  that  Christ  descended 
to  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  (Evhea., 
e.  4,  V.  9),  it  is  concluded  that  gooa  and 
bad  were  there ;  and  as  the  parable  of  the 
rich  man  says,  that,  between  Abraham 
and  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man,  a  great 
gulf  was  fixed,  it  is  concluded  that  the 
good  in  those  regions  were  not  only  not 
tormented,  but  were  separated  fit>m  the 
wicked.  This  Hmbo  is  called  limbuB  va- 
tnan.  Some  theologians  adopt  a  Uawua 
if^anium,  where  those  in&nts,  who  died 
without  being  baptized,  go ;  but  those  who 
follow  St  Augustine  do  not  allow  this  sep- 
aration of  them  from  the  damned,  though 
they  do  not  believe  that  they  are  torment- 
ed like  the  latter.  It  is  not  known  when 
the  word  Urnbus  first  came  into  use ;  but, 
OS  if^feri  (hell)  seemed  to  convey  the  idea 
of  eternal  damnation  as  a  punishment,  a 
milder  term  was  adopted.  Dante,  in  his 
great  poem,  allows  the  virtuous  heathens 
to  dwell  in  the  limbua:  thus  he  finds  Soc- 
rates there. — lAmbo.  figuratively,  means 
an^  place  of  confinement  or  restraint 
Milton's  limbo— ''lai^  and  round,  since 
called  the  paradise  of  fools,  to  few  un- 
known"— is  borrowed  from  the  {tiii6t»  of 
the  scholastic  theologians,  and  Ariosto^ 
receptacle  of  lost  things. 


LiMBCHo ;  the  name  of  several 
and  provinces,  of  which  we  shall  only 
mention  the  province  of  the  Netherlands^ 
containing  1600  square  miles,  and  298,000 
inhabitants,  chiefiy  Cathohca  The  Wal- 
loon, Flemish,  Dutch  and  German  lan- 
guages are  spoken.  The  principal  river 
IS  the  Mouse.  Maestneht  is  the  capitaL 
The  celebrated  Limburg  cheese  is  made 
at  Limburff,  a  place  in  the  circle  of  Vcr- 
viers,  provmce  of  Liege  (q.  v.jL 

LiMR,  or  LiifDBfr  (wia).  The  species 
of  linden  are  laige  trees^  with  alternate, 
simple  and  cordate  leaves,  and  flowers 
disposed  on  a  common  peduncle,  which 
is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  a  foliacooos 
bract  The  American  lime,  or  baas-wood, 
18  a  large  and  beautiful  tree,  inhabiting . 
Canada  and  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  very  abundant  on  the  borden 
of  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  The  leaves 
are  cordate,  acuminate,  serrate  and  smooth. 
The  flowere  are  yeltowish,  supported  on 
long,  pendulous  lieduncles,  and  add  much 
to  the  beauty  of^  the  tree.  The  wood  is 
white  and  soft,  and  is  used  for  a  few  un- 
important purposes.— The  white  lime  (T. 
hdiarapkyUa)  is  a  small  tree,  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  Western  States^ 
where  it  has  usuaUy  received  the  same 
common  names  with  the  precedmg.  it  is 
(Ustinguished  by  its  large  leaves  and  flow- 
ers.—The  dovmy  lime  (71  mifteacens)  in- 
habits  a  more  southern  distnct  In  Curo* 
lina,  Georgia  and  Lower  Louisiana,  it 
has  receivra  no  specific  appellation,  other 
than  tlwt  of  Kme.  The  leaves  are  trun- 
cated at  the  base,  and  veiy  downy  beneath, 
and  the  flpwera  numeroua  The  wood  of 
both  these  species  is  sofl,  and  has  hitherto 
been  employed  for  no  important  purposea 
The  wood  of  the  European  lime,  howev- 
er, though  light  and  soft,  like  the  rest,  is 
smooth,  close-grained,  and  much  uaed  by 
carvera  and  turners.  It  is  in  great  demand 
for  the  boards  qf  leatlier  cutters,  and  makes 
excellent  charcoal  for  gunpowder  and  for 
painters.  In  some  countries,  the  fibrous, 
inner  bark  is  separated  by  soaking  in  wa- 
ter, and  manufactured  mto  fishing-nets^ 
mats, shoes  and  clothing;  and  the  cordaee 
made  from  it  is  said  to  be  remaikawy 
strong  and  elastic.  The  wood  is  some- 
times cut  into  thin  strips,  and  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  chip  hats,  which  resemble 
those  made  of  straw. 

LiHR.  This  earth,  well  known  in  ifis 
most  important  properties,  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity,  exists  in  great  abundanoe 
in  nature.  In  treating  of  it  in  the  preseal 
article,  we  shall  first  describe  its  ciiemical 
properties,  and  afterwards  speak  of  its  nat- 
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oral  oombinatioiis  with  the  acids^  or  of  the 
mineivis  to  which  it  giyes  rise.  Lime  is 
obtuned  with  most  fiiciliw  from  the  native 
carbonate,  fiom  which,  by  a  strong  heat, 
the  carbonic  acid  may  be  expelled.  This 
process  is  conducted  on  a  la^pe  scale  with 
the  djffeient  varieties  of  limestone,  which 
are  cakined  or  burnt,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  caustic  earth,  or  qmcklime,  as  it  is 
called.  The  lime  thus  obtained,  how- 
ever, is  rarely  pure  enough  for  chem- 
ical puiposes.  The  chemist,  therefi>re, 
when  he  would  obtain  a  very  perfect  arti- 
cle, calcines  transparent  ciystals  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  or  prepares  it  from  solu- 
tion, in  the  following  manner :  Marble  or 
chalk  is  disBolved  in  diluted  muriatic  acid, 
leaving  an  excess  of  lime  undissolved; 
ammonia  is  added,  which  precipitates  any 
alomine  or  magnesia.  The  filtered  solu- 
tion m  then  decomposed  by  caibonate  of 
potash,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime,  being 
washed  with  water  and  dried,  is  decom- 
posed by  a  strong  heat  The  lime  thus 
obtained  is  a  sofl,  white  substance,  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  S.3.  It  requires  an  in- 
tense decree  of  heat  for  its  nision,  which 
is  effectra  only  bv  the  galvanic  current, 
by  the  compound  blow-pioeu  or  by  a 
stream  of  oxygen  gas,  directed  through  the 
'  flame  of  an  dcohol  lamp.  The  l^ht  it 
emits,  during  fusion,  is  the  strongest  the 
chemist  can  {Npoduce;  and  it  has^  accord- 
iBf^,  been  employed  for  a  signal  light, 
ma  for  facilitalmg  the  observation  of  dis- 
tant stations,  in  g^etical  opeiatiooa  Its 
taste  is  caustic,  astringent  and  alkaline.  It 
is  soluble  in  450  parts  of  water,  according 
to  sir  H.  Davy ;  and  in  760  parts,  accord- 
ing to  other  chenuste.  The  solubility  is 
not  increased  by  heat  If  a  little  water 
only  be  sprinkled  on  new-burnt  lime,  it  is 
rapidly  ansorbed,  vrith  the  evolution  of 
much  heat  and  vapor.  This  constitutes 
die  phenomenon  of  slacking.  The  heat 
proceeds  fi!om  the  consolidation  of  the 
liquid  water  into  the  lime,  forming  a  hf- 
dratt,  as  slacked  lime  is  now  called.  It  is 
a  compound  of  9.5  parts  of  lime  with  1^25 
of  water,  or  very  nearly  3  to  I.  The  water 
may  be  exfwlled  by  a  red  heat  Lime- 
water  is  asmngent,  and  somewhat  acrid  to 
thetaslB.  It  renders  vegetable  blues  green; 
the  yellow,  brown ;  and  restores  to  red- 
dened litmus  its  usual  purple  color.  When 
fime-Mrater  stands  ex])OBed  to  the  air,  it  grad- 
ually attracts  carbonic  acid,  and  becomes 
an  insoluble  carbonate,  while  the  water  re- 
mains pure.  If  lime-water  be  placed  in  a 
capsule  under  an  exhausted  receiver, 
which  also  enckwes  a  saucer  of  concen- 
traled  sulphuric  acid,  the  water  will  be 


gradually  withdravm  fifomthe  lime,  which 
will  concrete  into  smaD  six-sided  prisms. 
Lime,  submitted  to  the  action  of  galvan- 
isEn,  in  high  intensity,  afforded  sir  H.Davy 
satis&ctory  evidence  of  its  compound  na- 
ture. It  was  discovered,  in  common  with 
the  other  ear^bs,  to  consist  of  a  metallic 
base,  which  he  denominated  calctum,  and 
oxygen.  The  odcium  was  obtained,  in 
these  experiments,  in  the  state  of  amal- 
ffomation  vrith  mercury.  On  exposing 
me  amalgam  to  the  ai^  or  to  water,  oxygen 
was  absorbed,  and  lime  re-produced.  In 
an  experiment  designed  to  obtain  the  base 
in  an  insulated  state,  by  distilling  the 
quicksilver  from  it,  the  tube  broke  while 
warm,  and,  at  the  moment  that  the  air 
entereid,  the  metal,  which  had  the  color 
and  lustre  of  silver,  took  fire,  and  burnt 
with  an  intense  white  li^ht  Lune,  it  used 
to  be  supposed,  combmed  with  sulphur 
and  with  pnosphonis ;  but  it  rather  appeare 
that  it  is  its  base  only  that  unites  with 
these  inflammables.  The  sulpburet  of 
calcium  is  formed  by  beating  sulphur  vrith 
lime  in  a  covered  crucible.  It  is  of  a  red- 
dish-yellow color.  When  thrown  into 
water,  mutual  decomposition  takes  pkice, 
and  a  sulphureted  hydro-sulphuret,  of  a 
yeUow  color,  with  a  fetid  odor,  is  pro- 
duced. Phoephuret  of  calcium,  or  phos- 
phuret  of  lime,  as  it  has  usually  been 
called,  is  obtained  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  a  few  pieces  of  phosphorus  are 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  glass  tube,  which 
IS  then  filled  with  small  pieces  of  lime. 
The  part  of  the  tube  where  the  lime  is,  is 
heated  red-hot ;  and  the  phosphorus  is  then 
sublimed  by  heat  Its  vapor,  passing  over 
the  lime,  decomposes  it,  ana  a  reddish 
coloredpbospburet  of  calcium  is  formed. 
This  substance  is  remarkable  for  decom- 
posing water,  whenever  it  is  dropped  into 
It,  causing  an  immediate  production  of 
phoephureted  hvdrogen,  which  takes  foe 
at  the  surface  of  the  water.  When  lime 
is  heated  strongly  in  contact  with  chlorine, 
oxygen  is  expdled,  and  the  chlorine  is  ab- 
soriwd.  For  every  two  parts  in  volume 
of  chlorine  that  disappear,  one  of  oxygen 
is  obtained.  When  liquid  muriate  of 
lime  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  i^pited, 
it  forms  the  same  substance,  which  is  the 
chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  a  semi-trans- 
parent, crystalline  substance ;  fusible  at  a 
strenff  red  heat;  a  non-conductor  of  electri- 
city ;  has  a  very  bitter  taste ;  rapidly  absorbs 
water  firom  the  atmosphere,  and  is  hence 
often  employed,  in  chemical  experiments, 
to  deprive  gases  of  any  hygrometric  vapor 
existing  in  them.  Chlorine  also  combines 
direcdy  with  lime,  forming  the  very  im- 
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poctant  subBtaoce  used  in  bleaching,  for- 
raeriy  under  the  name  of  oxymiofiate  of 
/tme,  bijt  at  present,  and  more  correctly, 
called  chloride  of  Hme,  It  is  formed  by 
passing  chlorine  gas  over  slacked  lime. 
A  great  vaiiety  of  apparatus  has  been,  at 
di&rent  times,  contnved  for  favoring  the 
combination  of  chlorine  with  slacked 
Ume,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  In 
the  opinion  of  doctor  Ure,  who  has  given 
particular  attention  to  this  manufacture, 
the  following  construction  for  subjecting 
lime-powder  to  chlorine  is  the  best:  It 
conaistB  of  a  large  chamber,  eight  or  nine 
feet  high,  built  of  siliceous  sandstone,  hav- 
ing the  joints  of  the  masonry  secured  with 
a  cement  composed  of  pitch,  rosin  and 
dry  gypsum,  in  equal  parts.  A  door  is 
fitted  into  it  at  one  end,  which  can  be 
made  air-tight  by  strips  of  ck>th  and  clay- 
lute.  A  window  in  each  side  enables  the 
operator  to  judge  how  the  impregnation 
goes  on,  by  the  color  of  the  air,  and  also 
gives  light  for  making  the  arransements 
within  at  the  commencement  of  the  pro* 
cess.  As  water-lutes  are  incomparably 
superior  to  all  others,  where  the  pneumat- 
ic pressure  is  small,  a  large  valve,  or 
door,  on  this  principle,  is  recommended 
to  be  made  in  the  roof^  and  two  tunnels, 
of  considerable  width,  at  the  bottom  of 
each  side  wall.  The  apartment  would 
thus  be  ventilated,  without  the  necessity 
of  the  workmen  approachmg  the  deleteri- 
ous gas.  A  mat  number  of  wooden 
shelves,  or  rather  trays,  eight  or  ten  feet 
long,  two  feet  broad,  and  one  inch  deep, 
are  provided  to  receive  the  siflcd  slacked 
lime,  containing,  generally,  about  two  at- 
oms of  lime  to  three  of  water.  These 
shelves  ore  piled  one  over  anotlier  in  the 
chamber,  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet, 
cross-bars  below  each  keeping  them  about 
an  inch  asunder,  that  the  gas  niav  have 
tree  room  to  circulate  over  the  sur&ce  of 
the  powder*  The  alembics  for  ffeneniting 
the  chlorine,  which  are  usuaTlv  nearly 
spherical,  are,  in  some  cases,  made  entire- 
ly of  lead;  in  others,  of  two  hemispheres, 
joined  together  in  the  middle,  the  upper 
hemisphere  being  lead,  the  under  one 
cast-imn.  The  hrst  kind  of  alembic  is 
enclosed,  for  two  thirds  from  its  bottom,  in 
a  leaden  or  iron  case,  the  interval  of  two 
inches  between  the  two  being  destined  to 
iticeive  steam  fh)m  an  adjoining  boiler. 
Those  which  consist  below  of  cast-iron 
have  their  bottom  direcdy  exposed  to  a 
very  gentle  fire.  Round  the  outer  edge 
of  the  iron  hemisphere  a  groove  is 
cast,  into  which  the  under  ed^  of  the 
leaden  hemisphere  fits,  the  jomt  being 


rendered  air-tight  by  Roami  <ur 
cement — a  mixture  of  lime,  clay  aiid  ox- 
ide of  iron,  separately  calcined  and  re- 
duced to  a  fine  powder.  It  must  be  kept 
in  close  vessels,  and  mixed  with  the  re- 

3uisite  water  when  used.  In  this  leaden 
ome,  there  are  four  apertures,  each  se- 
cured by  a  water-lute.  The  first  op«iii^ 
is  about  10  or  13  inches  square,  and  m 
shut  with  a  leaden  valve,  with  incurvated 
edges,  that  fit  in  the  water-channel,  at  the 
margin  of  the  hole*  It  is  destined  for  the 
adnusaion  of  a  workman  to  rectify  any 
derangement  in  the  apparatus  of  rotation, 
or  to  detach  hard  concretions  of  salt  from 
the  bottom.  The  second  aperture  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  top.  Here  a  tube  ^of 
lead  is  fixed,  which  descends  nearly  to  the 
bottom,  and  down  through  which  the 
vertical  axis  passes,  to  whose  lower  end 
the  cross-bars  of  iron  or  of  wood,  sheathed 
with  lead,  are  attached ;  by  whose  revo- 
lution the  materials  receive  the .  proper 
affitation  for  mixing  the  dense  manganese 
with  the  sulphuric  acid  and. salt.  The 
motion  is  communicated  either  by  the 
hand  of  a  workman,  applied  finom  time  to 
time  to  a  winch  at  top,  or  it  isgiven  by 
connecting  the  axis  with  wbeel-woik,  im- 
pelled by  a  stream  of  ivater  or  a  steam- 
engine.  The  third  opening  admiu  the 
siphcm-formed  fUnnel,  through  which  the 
sulphmic  acid  is  introduced;  «nd  the 
fourth  is  die  orifice  of  the  educttoo  pipe. 
The  proportion  of  the  materials  for  gen- 
erating the  chlorine  is  as  follows:  10 
cwt  of  salt  are  mixed  with  from  10  to  14 
cwt  of  manganese  ;  to  which  mixture, 
afber  its  introduction  into  the  dembic,  finom 
12  to  14  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  in  suc- 
cessive portions:  that  quantity  of  add  must, 
however,  be  previously  diluted  with  water, 
till  its  specific  gravity  becomes  about  1.65^ 
The  eduction  pipes  fit>m  all  the  alembiGs 
terminate  m  a  leaden  chest,  or  cylindo', 
with  which  they  are  connected  by  water- 
lutes,  having  a  hydrostatic  pfeosure  of  two 
or  three  inches.  In  this  general  dneraori- 
«m,  the  chlorine  is  washed  from  adhering 
muriatic  acid,  by  passing  through  a  little 
water ;  and,  from  this  reservoir,  the  gas  is 
conducted  ofiT  by  one  general  pipe,  and 
delivered  into  the  top  ofme  chamber  con- 
taining the  lime,  where,  in  consequence 
of  its  gravity,  it  difiuses  itself  equally  over 
powder  spread  out  upon  the  shelves, 
rour  days  are  required  for  making  good 
maricetable  bleaching-powder.  Tmoaan- 
ufiicturer  geneialiy  ejqwcln  from  •ne  ton 
of  rock  sak,  emdoyed  as  above,  a  ton  and 
a  half  of  good  bleaching-powder.  In 
using  the  duoride  of  lime  for  hisBchiaft 
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the  colored  cJotfa  is  fint  steeped  ia  warm 
water,  to  clean  it,  and  it  is  then  repeated- 
ly washed  with  a  solution  of  caustic  pot- 
ash, so  diluted  that  it  cannot  injure  the 
texture  of  the  cloth,  and  which  solution  is 
thrown  upon  it  by  a  pump.  The  cloth  is 
then  washed  and  steeped  in  a  vezy  weak 
sohition  of  the  bleaching-powder ;  again 
washed,  acted  on  by  a  boiung  ley,  as  be- 
fore, and  again  steeped  in  the  solution; 
and  these  operations  are  performed  alter 
natefy  several  times.  The  cloth  is,  lastly, 
immersed  in  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
which  gives  it  a  pure  white  color;  after 
which  it  is  washed  and  dried.  The  chlo- 
rine is  known  to  decompose  water,  whose 
hydrogen  forms  with  it  roariotic  acid, 
which  is  always  found  in  the  solution 
(after  the  process)  when  liquid  dblorine  is 
used,  and  a  muriate,  when  a  chloride  is 
employed.  In  a  similar'  manner,  it  is  be- 
lieved to  decompose  the  coloring  matter, 
one  of  whose  elements  is  always  hy- 
drogen ;  and,  itv  composition  being  thus 
subverted,  it  disappears  fit>m  the  fabric 
with  which  it  existed.  Still  more  impor- 
tant is  the  use  of  the  chloride  of  lime  in 
counteracting  contagion,  and  all  noxioos 
effluvia.  MM.  Orfila,  Lescure,  Gerdy  and 
Hennelle,  having  to  examine  the  body 
of  an  individual  who  was  supposed  to 
have  been  poisoned,  and  who  had  been 
dead  for  nearly  a  month,  found  the  smell 
so  insupportable,  that  they  were  induced 
to  try  the  application  of  the  chloride  of 
lime,  as  recomntended  by  M.  Labarraque. 
A  solution  of  this  substance  was  frequent- 
ly sprinkled  over  the  body,  and  produced 
the  e^ct  of  destroying,  after  a  few  asper- 
sions, every  unpleasant  odor.  It  was  af- 
terwards used  in  a  still  more  desperate 
case,  in  clearing  some  offensive  drains  in 
Paris,  with  perfect  success.  It  was  also 
found  to  be  the  best  and  most  durable 
means  of  disinfectinff  hospitals,  &c.  In 
such  cases,  the  powder  is  so  exposed  to 
the  infected  reckon  as  to  offer  the  greatest 
amount  of  sumce,  in  order  that  tne  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  c<mtajnous  atmomhere 
may  expel  tbe  chlorine  m>m  the  chloride 
of  ume,  which  it  does  by  comlnning  with 
it  to  form  carbonate  of  lime.  A  veiy 
convenient  method  of  applying  it  to  ordi- 
naiy  apartments,  which  we  are  deorous  to 
free  from  unwholesome  effluvia,  is  to  dif- 
fuse about  four  otmces  of  the  powder 
through  ^e  gallons  of  wffter:  and  sprinkle 
it  over  the  floor  by  means  of^  a  water-pot 
LiiKie  combines  with  the  acids,  neutral- 
icing  the  acid  properties.  Its  salts  are,  in 
genonJ,  decomposed  by  potash  or  soda, 
which  precifMtate  the  lime,  but  not  by  am- 
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moDia.  Oxalic  acid  throws  down  hvae 
from  all  the  other  aoKis ;  and,  this  com- 
pound being  quitf)^  insoluble,  oxalic  add 
forms  the  mos»  delicate  test  of  the  pres- 
ence of  lime  Carbonate  of  lime  may  be 
formed  ^  adding  carbonic  acid  to  lime- 
water,  ^  by  decomposing  any  of  the  solu- 
ble ^Its  ot  lime  by  any  of  the  alkaline 
ciifGonates.  It  is  very  sparingly  eoluUe 
In  water.  Hence  lime-water  is  an  excel- 
lent test  of  the  presence  of  caiiwnic  acid. 
By  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  carbonate 
of  lime  is  rendered  soluble.  When  ex- 
posed to  heat,  it  first  loses  what  water  it 
contains,  and,  if  transparent  and  hard,  be- 
comes white,  opaque  and  friable.  If  the 
heat  be  augmented,  the  carbonic  acid  is 
expelled,  and  quick-lime  remains.  The 
experiments  of  sir  J.  Hall  have  proved 
that  if  carbonate  of  lime  be  heated  under 
strong  pressure,  so  as  to  prevent  the  es- 
cape of^the  carbonic  acid,  it  may  be  melt- 
ed at  a  temperature  even  not  higher  than 
22°  of  Wedgwood's  scale.  By  this  fusion, 
it  acquires  considerable  hardness  and 
closeness  of  texture,  approaching,  in  these 
qualities,  as  weU  as  in  firacture  and  specific 
gravity,  to  the  finer  kinds  of  marble.  The 
acids  expel  the  carbonic  acid  with  efter- 
vescence ;  and  this  property  of  efferves- 
cing stronffly,  on  the  contact  of  an  acid, 
afibrds  a  discriminating  character  of  this 
salt  Carbonate  of  lime  abounds  in  nature* 
J^raU  of  lime  may  be  formed  by  dissolv- 
ing lime,  or  its  carbonate,  in  dilute  nitric 
acid.  The  solution,  on  evaporation,  af- 
ferds  deliquescent,  prismatic  crystals,  solt!^ 
ble  in  less  than  an  equal  weight  of  water, 
at  the  temperature  of  60°,  and  in  sdll  less 
of  boiling  water.  On  being  heated,  it 
becomes  phosphorescent,  and  retains  this 
property  when  cold,  forming  BcHdwirCa 
solar  phMphorus,  It  forms  naturally  in 
the  plaster  of  old  buildin&s,  and  in  the 
limestone  caverns  of  the  Western  States. 
StdfhaU  of  lime  is  formed  by  adding  lime 
to  dilute  Bulphiuic  acid.  It  requires  about 
500  tioEies  its  wei^t  of  water,  at  60°,  for 
its  solution.  At  die  temperature  of  212P, 
it  is  more  soluble,  and  this  latter  solution, 
on  cooling,  deposits  minute  crystals.  Eb[- 
posed  to  heat,  it  appears  to  effervesce,  or 
boil,  owing  to  tlie  expulsion  of  its  water ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  becomes  opaque,  and 
fiJls  into  a  white  powder,  which,  on  being 
difiused  in  water,  speedily  consolidates 
from  a  species  of  irregular  crystallization. 
Sulphate  of  lune  is  one  of  the  most  abun- 
dant mineralB  in  nature.  Phosphate  of 
lime  may  be  fermed  by  decompowng  the 
sotution  of  an  alkaline  phosphate  by  mu- 
riate of  fime.     It  is  a  white,  insoluble 
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powJer,  which  k  imperfectly  vitrified  by 
a  veiy  iiiteiiso  heat.  It  exists  in  the  mine- 
nii  kingdoni,  iiuder  dif&reut  forms,  and 
constitutes  86  per  ctmt.  t>f  tlie  bones  of 
auiinala  MunaU  of  lime  b  obtained  by 
dissolving  carbonate  of  lime  in  muriatic 
acid.  It  is  extremely  soluble  in  water, 
the  water  taking  up  so  much  of  it  a«  to 
become  of  a  Uiick  consistence. — Lime  ni 
AgricuJUwre.  Quicklune,  in  its  pure  state, 
whether  in  powder,  or  fiissolved  in  water, 
is  injurio.iB  to  pinnts.  Grass  is  killed  by 
watering  it  with  lime-water.  But  lime,  in 
its  state  of  combination  witli  carbonic  acid, 
is  a  useful  ingredient  in  soils.  When 
lime,  whether  freshly  burnt  or  slacked,  is 
mixed  witli  any  moist,  fibrous,  vegetabks 
matter,  there  is  a  strong  action  between 
the  lime  and  tlic  vegetable  matter,  and 
tliey  fonn  a  kind  of  compost  together,  of 
which  a  |jurt  id  usually  soluble  in  water. 
By  this  muuiis,  matter  which  was,  before, 
comparatively  inert,  becomes  nutritive; 
and,R8  «'harcoal  and  oxygen  almund  in  all 
vegetal)] a  matters,  the  lime  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  cartmnate.  Mild  lime,  pow- 
dered limestone,  maris,  or  clialks,  have  no 
action  of  this  knid  uiM)n  vege:able  matter; 
by  their  action  they  jirevcnt  tlie  too  rapid 
decom|K)8ition  of  substances  already  dis- 
solved; but  they  have  no  tendency  to 
fonn  soluble  matter.  From  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  obvious,  that  the  ofieration 
of  quicklime  anfl  marl  or  chalk,  de- 
pends upon  principles  altogether  ditfcrent 
Quicklime,  in  the  act  of  l»ecoming  mild, 
prepari  s  soluble  out  of  insoluble  matter. 
It  is  u}>on  this  circumstance  that  the  ope- 
ration of  lime,  in  the  preparation  of  wheat 
cro|)s,  defXinds,  and  its  efficacy  in  fertil- 
izing iicats,  and  in  bringing  into  a  state  of 
cultivation  all  soils  alwunding  in  hard 
roots,  or  dry  fibres,  or  inert  vegetable 
matter.  The  solution  of  the  question, 
whether  quicklime  ought  to  be  applied  to 
a  soil,  depends  ujion  tlie  quantity  of  inert 
vegetable  matter  it  containa  The  solu- 
tion of  the  question,  whether  mari,  mild 
lime,  or  ]M}wdercd  limestone,  ought  to  be 
apnlied,  de})eu(ls  upon  the  quandty  of 
calcareous  matter  already  in  tlic  soil.  AU 
soils  arc  improved  by  mild  lime,  and,  ulti- 
mately, by  quicklime,  which  do  not  effer- 
vesce with  acids;  and  sands  are  more 
benefited  by  it  than  claya  When  a  soil, 
deficient  in  calcareous  matter,  contains 
much  soluble,  vegetable  manure,  the  ap- 
plication of  quirklimc  should  always  be 
avoideil,  as  it  either  tends  to  decompose  the 
soluble  matters  by  uniting  to  dieir  carbon 
and  oxygen,  so  as  to  become  mild  lime ;  or 
it  combines  with  tlie  soluble  matters,  and 


forms  compounds  having  leas  attnctios 
for  water  than  the  pure  vegetable  sob- 
stance.  The  case  is  the  same  with  re- 
spect to  most  animal  manuros;  but  the 
operation  of  the  lime  is  dif^rent,  in  differ- 
ent cases,  and  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
tlie  animal  matter.  Lime  forms  a  kind  of 
insoluble  soap  with  oily  matters,  and  then 
gradually  decomposes  them  by  separating 
from  them  oxygen  and  cartmn.  It  com- 
bines, likewise,  with  the  animal  acids,  and 
probably  assists  their  decompo^tion  by 
abstracting  carbonaceous  matter  fimn 
them,  combined  with  oxygen ;  and  conse- 

5[uently,it  must  mnder  them  less  nutritive, 
t  tends  to  diiuiniah,  likewise,  the  nutritive 
powers  of  albumen,  firom  the  same  causes, 
and  always  destroys,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  efficacy  of  aninni  manures,  either  by 
combining  with  certain  of  their  elenv^Dts, 
or  by  giving  to  them  new  arrangemenlai 
Lime  should  never  be  applied  with  ani- 
mal manures,  unless  they  are  too  rich,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  noziooB 
effluvia.  It  is  injurious  when  mixed  with 
any  common  dung,  tending  to  render  the 
extractive  matter  insoluble.  In  those 
cases  in  which  fermentation  is  useful  to 
pnxluce  nutriment  from  ve^table  sob- 
stances,  lime  is  always  efficacious,  as  with 
tanners'  bark.  (For  the  use  of  lime  in 
building,  see  Mortar^)  Lime  is  much 
used  by  tanners,  skinneTS,  &C.,  in  the 
preparation  of  their  leather;  by  soap-boil- 
ers, for  dissolving  the  oil,  and  &cilitiiting 
its  union  widi  the  alkaline  salt;  and  by 
sugar-bakers,  for  refining  their  su^.  It 
is  also  of  some  medicinal  use,  being  ap- 
plied externally  in  desiccativeaindepulotic 
medicines. 

ATatioe  Salts  of  lAm/t^  or  CdUmt- 
0U9  MmaraU. — Of  these,  the  firat  de- 
serving of  mention  is  tlie  carhonaU  of 
Ume^  lintesfone,  or  rkomboidal  /tmesfone. 
This  species,  in  minendogy,  is  one  which, 
from  its  wide  distribution,  and  the  im- 
mense masses  in  which  it  frequendy 
occurs,  constitutes  an  important  rock  in 
geology.  Its  mineraiogical  character  may 
be  expressed  as  follows :  Fundamental  or 
primaiy  form,  an  obtuse  rhomboid  of 
105°  5^  and  74''  5.7 ;  secondary  ciystals  (of 
which  above  600  are,  at  present,  known) 
are  some  variety  of  the  rhomboid,  the  six- 
sided  prism,  or  of  a  double  six-nded  pyra- 
mid, all  of  which  affind  the  primitive 
rhomboid,  by  Cleavage,  with  the  most 
perfect  facility.  No  species  in  mineralo- 
gy is  so  interestingto  the  ciyBtaUographer 
as  the  present  To  it  we  owe  our  fint 
correct  ideas  of  the  internal  strocture  of 
crystals,  and  the  best  theoiy  of  ciystidlica'- 
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don  which  has  ever  beeo  suggested.  Lus- 
tre vitreous;  prevalent  color  white,  also 
difTerent  shades  of  gray,  red,  green  and 
yellow,  and  dork  brown  and  black  col- 
ors, from  foreign  admixtures ;  streak 
croyish-white ;  transparent  to  translucent ; 
double  refraction  very  considerable  and 
easily  observed;  brittle.;  hardness  such 
as  to  admit  of  being  easily  impressed  by 
the  knife ;  specific  gravity,  2.72.  Besides 
occurring  in  distinct  crystals,  it  exists  in 
staluctitic,  botryoidal  and  fruticose  shapes, 
with  surfaces  uneven,  dnisy,  rough  or 
soMMth ;  and  composition  columnar,  more 
or  less  distinct,  straight,  diverging,  and  of 
various  sizes.  Stalactitic  and  l^tryoidol 
varieties  are  often  composed,  a  second 
time,  of  curved  lamellar  particles,  conform- 
ably to  the  surface  of  the  imitative  shape, 
the  faces  of  compasition  being  mieven  and 
rough,  or  irregularly  streaked  in  a  longi- 
tudinal direction.  It  also  occurs  massive ; 
the  composition  being  either  columnar,  in 
which  the  individuals  are  straight,  parallel 
or  diverging,  and  often  of  remarkable  deli- 
cacy ;  or  the  composition  is  granular,  the 
individuals  being  of  various  sizes,  and 
even  impalpable.  The  individuals,  in 
these  varieties,  cohere  more  or  less  finnly. 
If  the  composition  be  impalpable,  the 
fracture  becomes  splintery,  uneven,  flat, 
conchoidal,  or  even  ;  on  a  large  scale,  it  is 
sometimes  scaly.  The  fracture  is  eorthv 
in  those  varieties  in  which  the  individuals 
cohere  but  slightly.  The  breaking  up  of 
this  species  into  sub-species  and  varieties, 
which  was  practised  ny  the  older  writers 
on  mineralogy,  and  which  has  left  us 
numerous  particular  denominations,  and 
no  litde  confusion,  requires  notice  in  this 
place.  These  distinctions^  it  will  be  seen, 
depended  chiefly  upon  the  mode  of  com- 
position, and  upon  admixtures  and  impu- 
rities with  which  the  individuals  have 
been  affected  during  theur  formation.  Of 
these,  limesUmt  represents  the  greater  port 
of  the  pure  varieties  of  the  species.  The 
simple  varieties,  and  those  compound  ones 
in  which  the  individuals  are  of^  considera- 
ble size,  and  easily  cleavable,  have  been 
called  c4ilcartous  spar;  compound  varie- 
ties of  granular,  still  discernible  individu- 
als, are  groawkar  limestone  ;  both  compre- 
hended under  the  head  of  foliated  lime- 
stone. If  the  granular  composition  disap- 
pear, compact  Hmestone  is  formed,  under 
which  denomination  the  oolite^  or  roestoney 
was  comprehended.  The  roundish  grains, 
however,  of  the  latter,  conast  of  columnar 
mdividuals,  disposed  lik^  the  radii  of  a 
sphere,  and  frequently  showing  distinct 
traces  of  cleavage.     CommonJUnrous  livte- 


stone  is  produced  by  columnar  compost- 
tion,  in  mosave  varieties ;  the  Jibrous  calc^ 
sinter^  by  the  same,  but  appearing  in  vari- 
ous imitative  sliapea  Peastcne,  or  pisolite^ 
consists  of  diverging  columnar  individuals^ 
collected  into  curved  lamellar  ones,  form- 
ing globular  masBes,  which  are  again  as- 
glutinated  by  a  calcareous  cement  Each 
of  the  globules,  generally,  contains  a  frag- 
ment of  some  heterogeneous  matter,  as 
quartz,  granite,  &c.  Compact  limestone 
passes  into  chalky  when  the  individuals 
ore  more  loosely  connected  with  eoch 
other,  so  that  the  whole  assumes  an  earthy 
appearance ;  and  rock  miUtj  or  agaric  rnvnc- 
ralf  is  formed,  if  the  mass  contains  so 
many  interstices  that  it  seems  to  possess 
but  a  small  degree  of  specific  gravity 
Cakareoits  tvfoy  a  recent  deposit,  foniied 
on  tiie  surface  of  the  earth,  is  oflen  cleav- 
able, and  thus  possesses  all  the  properties 
of  calcareous  spar.  Stale  sfor  is  pro- 
duced by  a  lamellar  composiuon,  in  mas- 
sive varieties,  and  often  exhibits  a  pearly 
lustre.  Sioinestoney  anthraeoliitej  marl  and 
hituminoiu  marlite  are  impure  and  mixed 
varieties,  partly  of  calcareous  spar,  partly 
of  compact  li  mestone.  The  pure  varieties 
of  rhomboidal  limestone  consist  of  lime, 
56,  and  carbonic  acid,  43.  Very  often, 
tlie  varieties  contain  variable  proportions 
of  oxide  of  iron,  silica,  magnesia,  olumine, 
carbon  or  bitumen.  If  pure,  it  is  entirely 
soluble  in  nitric  acid,  during  which  a 
brisk  efiervescence  takes  place.  In  the 
common  fire,  it  is  infusible,  but  loses  its 
carbonic  acid,  and  becomes  burnt,  or  quick 
lime.  Limestone  rarely  enters  into  the 
composition  of  rocks :  m  most  cases,  the 
more  considerable  masses  of  it  form  par- 
ticular beds  in  other  rocks,  or  constitute 
rocks  themselves ;  the  latter  consst  chief- 
Iv,  though  not  exclusively,  of  compact 
hmestone ;  the  former  of  granular  lime- 
stone. The  simple  varieties  occur  in 
drusy  cavities,  more  frequentiy  in  veins 
than  in  beds,  accompanied  with  the  varie- 
ties of  different  species.  Calcareous  tufti 
and  rock-milk,  being  of  a  smtery  formation, 
occur  upon  the  surface,  and  in  fissures 
of  limestone  rocks.  Stalactitic  and  pisi- 
form varieties  are  produced  by  calcareous 
springs  and  other  watere.  The  mixed,  or 
impure  varieties  occur  in  particular  strata, 
between  those  of  compound  varieties  of 
other  species.  It  very  often  occurs  in 
petrifactions,  imbedded  in  compact  varie- 
ties of  the  same  species.  Rhomboidal 
limestone,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
is  a  species  very  widely  diffused  in  nature ; 
several  of  its  varieties  have  a  considerable 
share  m  the  constitution  of  motmtains,  in 
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many  coontriesw  This  is  porticulariy  tnie 
in  Switzeriand,  Italy,  Cannola,  Carinthia, 
Salzbiug,  Stiria,  Austria  and  Bavaria,  and 
in  several  parts  of  the  U.  States.  Beds 
of  granular  timestone,  in  gneiss  and  mica 
■late,  abound  in  all  the  New  England 
states ;  also  in  New  YoriE,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  ;  also  of  the  compact  lime- 
stone, upon  lake  Champlain,ana  through- 
out the  vast  district  contained  between  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  the  lakes,  and  the 
Mi8sis»ppi.  Of  crystallized  varietie»,  the 
most  remarkable  occur  in  Derbyshire  and 
Cumberland,  in  the  mining  districts  of 
Saxony  and  Bohemia,  in  the  Hartz,  in 
Carinthia,  Stiria,  Hungary  and  France, 
and,  in  the  U.  States,  at  Lockport  in  New 
Yoric,  forming  geodes  in  compact  lime- 
stone. Iceland  is  the  locality  of  the 
purest  and  most  transparent  "varieties, 
from  whence  come  the  best  pieces  of  the 
doubly-refiracting  spar.  The  crystallized 
sandstone  of  Fontainebleau,  in  France,  is 
a  variety  of  rhomboidal  limestone,  me- 
chanically mixed  with  sand.  Slate-spar 
occurs  in  Saxony,  Norway  and  Cornwall, 
and,  in  the  U.  States,  at  Wilhamsburg  and 
Sk>uthampton,  Mass.,  in  lead  veins,  as  well 
as  in  the  iron  mine  of  Franconia,  N.^. 
Pisolite  is  found  in  Camiola,  and  at  Carls- 
bad in  Bohemia.  Most  of  the  varieties 
are  so  common  as  to  render  the  mention 
of  their  locdities  unneceaasazy.  Several 
varieties  of  the  present  species  are  usefully 
employed  for  various  purposes,  partly 
depending  upon  their  mechanical,  partly 
upon  their  chemical  composition.  Those 
used  in  sculpture  and  in  ornamental  ar- 
chitecture, are  called  marhle  (q.  v.) ;  the 
moro  common  or  coarse  varieties  are  used 
for  the  common  nurpoee  of  building ;  a 
peculiar  variety  or  very  fine-grained  com- 
pact limestone  is  used  for  plates  in  lithog- 
raphy. The  best  sort  is  found  near  Pap- 
penheim  and  Sohlenhofen,  in  Bavaria. 
Quicklime  mixed  vrith  sand  and  water 
forms  mortar  (q.  v.\.  Carbonic  acid,  for 
chemical  purposes,  is  oflen  obtained  from 
chalk  or  marble  powder.  It  is  also  a  valua- 
ble addition  in  several  processes  of  melting 
ores,  and  in  producing  certain  kinds  of  glass. 
There  is  another  species,  in  mineralogy, 
called  ,^bTagonUe,  which  was  formerly 
confounded  with  that  just  described.  In 
composition,  it  is  scarcely  distinguished 
from  rhomboidal  limestone,  the  most  ac- 
curate analyses  having  been  unable  to 
make  known  more  than  from  .5  to  4.1  of 
carbonate  of  strontites  in  its  composition, 
besides  carbonate  of  lime.  Its  ciystalliza- 
tion,  and  other  characters,  however,  suffi- 
ciently   characterize  it  as  distinct  from 


limestone.  It  oocurs  in  crystals^  which, 
at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  regular  six- 
sided  prisms ;  but  a  close  infection  will 
discover  a  longitudinal  crevice  down  each 
lateral  face,  and  somewhat  umilar  appear- 
ances converging  in  the  centre  of  the  ter- 
minal planes.  It  also  occurs  in  prismatic 
cr^-stalsyof  four  or  six  sides,  terminated  by 
planes,  the  prisms  oflen  being  so  short  as 
to  impart  to  tlie  crystal  the  general  form 
of  an  octahedron ;  these  are  rarely  sepa- 
rate, but  mostly  cross  each  other  at  par- 
ticular angles.  Its  crystals  yield  to  me- 
chanical division,  parallel  to  the  lateral 
planes  of  a  right  rhombic  prism  of  116^  5' 
and  63°  55',  by  measurements  taken  with 
the  reflective  goniometer,  on  cleavage 
planes.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to 
resinous,  upon  faces  of  fracture;  color 
white,  sometimes  passing  into  gray,  yel- 
low, or  mountain-green;  transparent  or 
translucent;  brittle;  hardness  such  as  to 
scratch  calcareous  spar;  specific  gravity, 
2.93.  It  is  very  liable  to  occur  in  globu- 
lar, reniform,  and  coraUoidal  shapes,  and 
masnve,  with  a  columnar  composition. 
Imbedded  crystab,  generally  tuius,  or 
consisting  of  a  greater  number  of  individ- 
uals, are  found  in  compound  varieties  of 
g3rp6um,  mixed  and  colored  vrith  oxide  of 
iron,  accompanied  with  crystals  of  forru- 
ginous  quartz.  Other  varieties  occur  in 
tlie  cavities  of  basalt  and  other  trap  ;-i>cks, 
in  lavas,  also  in  irregular  beds  and  vdns. 
It  is  found  in  beds  of  iron  ores,  in  those 
coralloidal  varieties  which  have  been 
called,/Zo»;/errt ;  also  maasive  and  crystal- 
lized. The  first,  though  they  occur  ia 
cavities  and  fissures,  are  not  products  of  a 
stalactitic  formation.  The  most  beautiful 
crystals,  well  defined  and  transparent,  oc- 
cur near  Bilin,  in  Bohemia,  in  a  vein 
traversing  basalt,  and  filled  with  a  massive 
variety  of  the  same  species,  consisting  of 
large  columnar  particles  of  composition. 
The  varieties  imbedded  in  gypsum  have 
been  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  in 
Spain,  from  whence  the  name  ,^rragomU 
has  been  derived.  Its  chief  locahties  art: 
the  iron  mines  of  Stiria,  Carinthia  and 
Hungary,  and  the  metallic  veins  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  England.  It  has  been 
found,  very  sparingly,  in  the  U.  States. 
A  few  specimens  of  the  coraUoidal  variety 
have  been  derived  from  the  gypsum  of 
Lockport,  and  from  between  the  layers 
of  gneiss,  in  the  quarries  of  Haddam. — 
Stdphate  of  Ume,  or  gypswny  is  a  mineral 
little  less  extensively  diffused  than  lime- 
stone, forming  immense  beds  and  veins, 
in  numerous  countries.  It  presents  us 
with  a  very  considerable  diveraty  of  crys- 
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talfi,  which  have,  for  their  primary  form, 
it  right-oblique-aogled  prism,  of  which  the 
bases  are  obUque-angled  poFallelograms  of 
113°  8"  and  65^  52^.  The  ciystals  aze 
either  prismatic  or  lens-shaped,  in  their 
general  aspect  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining 
to  peariy  ;  color  white,  sometimes  inclin- 
inff  and  passing  into  smalt-blue,  flesh-redy 
ochrc-yellow,  honey-yellow,  and  several 
shades  of  gray.  Impure  varieties  assume 
dark-gray,  brick-red,  and  brownish -red 
tinges.  Transparent  or  translucent ;  sec- 
tile;  specific  gravity,  2.31.  It  occurs 
massive,  in  globular  masses,  in  which  the 
individuals  are  discernible ;  also  granular, 
passing  into  impalpable.  Those  varieties 
of  sulphate  of  lime  which  are  pure,  trans- 
parent, and  perfectly  formed,  were  for- 
merly called  8tienite^  while  the  more  mas- 
sive and  impure  varieties  were  denomi- 
nated gypswn.  The  latter  was  again  di- 
vided into  several  sub-species,  compre- 
hending, almost  exclusively,  compound 
varieties,  which  were  easily  distinguish- 
able from  each  other,  as  their  division 
depended  upon  the  size  of  the  grain,  or 
composition  in  general.  Thus  foliated 
gypsum  consists  of  discernible  granular 
particles ;  compact  gypsum,  of  impalpable 
particles  of  composition ;  scabf  foliated 
gypsum  consists  of  minute  scaly  particles ; 
earthy  gypsum,  of  a  mealy  powder ;  very 
tliin  columnar  composition  produces^rouy 
gypsum.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  gypsum 
exfbhates  and  melts,  though  widi  diffi- 
culty, into  a  white  enamel,  which,  after  a 
short  time,  falls  to  powder.  In  a  lower 
degree  of  heat,  it  loses  its  water,  and  be- 
comes friable,  so  as  to  be  easily  reduced  to 
an  impalpable  powder.  If  mixed  with 
water,  this  powder  becomes  warm,  and 
soon  hardens  into  a  solid  mass.  It  is 
composed  of  lime,  33.0,  sulphuric  acid, 
44.8,  and  water,  21.0.  The  massive  voiie- 
tiesof  this  species  occur  in  beds,  of  a  con- 
siderable thickness,  in  secondary  districts, 
in  connexion  wiUi  compact  limestone, 
different  kinds  of  sandstone  and  clay,  in 
alternating  layers,  iu  the  latter  of  which 
the  gypsum  sometimes  exists  in  imbedded 
masses,  or  crystalline  groups.  It  is  not 
rare  to  find  deposits  of  rock-salt  in  its 
vicinity ;  and  brine  springs  very  often  is- 
sue from  the  contiguous  rocks.  Of  the 
organic  remains  found  in  gypsum,  those 
of  extinct  species  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds, 
in  the  Montmartre,  near  Paris,  are  tlie 
most  remarkable.  It  occun  in  a  great 
many  countries,  particulariy  in  Germany, 
Switzeriand,  Austria,  Poland,  England, 
France  and  Spain  ;  in  North  America,  iu 
tlie  U.  States,  at  Niawa  fiills,  Lockport, 


and  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Cayuga 
lake ;  and  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia.  Gypsum  is  variously  employed 
in  manufacturing  artificial  marble,  stucco- 
work,  mortar,  &c. ;  also  for  making  casts 
of  statues,  medals,  &c.  It  is  added  to  the 
mass  of  certain  kinds  of  porcelain  and 
glass.  In  sculpture,  it  is  used  under  the 
name  of  alabaster,.  But  next  to  its  use  in 
the  fonnation  of  cements,  is  the  use  which 
is  made  of  it  in  agriculture.  It  appears  to 
have  been  first  used  as  a  manure  in  Ger- 
many, and  afterwards  in  France,  from 
whence  it  found  its  way  into  the  U.  States. 
It  was  formerly  calcined,  but  is  now 
ground  in  mills,  after  the  manner  of  grain, 
it  is  particularly  adapted  to  sandy  soils 
and  grass  lands,  and  is  very  extensively 
used  in  the  U.  States.  Anotlier  species 
of  the  same  composition  with  the  ^psum, 
except  the  water,  is  called  aniiydrtte  (q.v.). 
It  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence. 
— Phogpkate  of  Itme,  or  apatite^  is  found 
crystallized  in  six-sided  prisms,  termi- 
nated by  one  or  more  plane€^  or  the 
prism  is  terminated  by  a  six-sided  pyr- 
amid, and  the  lateral  edges  are  some- 
times replaced  by  numerous  planes.  It 
{rields  with  difficultjr  to  cleavage,  panil- 
el  to  the  side  of  a  regular  six-sid- 
ed prism,  which  is  therefore  consid- 
ered as  its  primitive  form.  Lustre  vit- 
reous, inclining  to  resinous  ;  color  white, 
passing  into  blue,  green,  yellow,  red  and 
brovtrn ;  transparent  or  translucent ;  brittle ; 
hardness  above  that  of  fluor  -,  specific 
gravity,  3.22.  It  also  occurs  massive. 
When  in  fine  powder,  it  is  slowly  dis- 
solved in  nitric  acid,  and  without  effer- 
vescence. Some  varieties  are  phospho- 
rescent upon  ignited  charcoal,  and  before 
the  blow-pipe ;  others  even  when  rubbed 
with  hard  bodies.  It  does  not  melt  alone, 
before  the  blow-pipe.  It  is  composed  of 
lime,  55.0,  and  phosphoric  acid,  45.0.  It 
usually  occurs  in  beds  and  veins  of  iron 
and  tin  ores.  Its  principal  localities  are 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  Salzburg  and  Cabo  dc 
Gata,  in  Spain ;  from  which  latter  place 
vcr}'  beautifully  crystalUzed  specimens  are 
obtained,  and  which  have  received,  from 
their  color,  the  name  of  asparagus  stone. 
It  is  also  found  at  St.  Gothard,  and  iu  Dev- 
onshire and  Cornwall.  It  has  but  few 
and  rather  unimportant  localities  in  tlio 
U.  States.  Amity  and  Saratoga,  New 
York,  have  afforded  the  best  spccimensL 
Iluate  of  lime.  (See  Fluor.y^TungstaU  of 
lime,  or  tungstetij  occurs  massive,  and 
crystallized  m  the  form  of  an  octahedroa 
with  a  square  base.  Lustre  vitreous,  in- 
clining to  adamantine;   color  generallf 
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viiite,  inclining  to  y^owish-gray ;  trans- 
lucent or  transparent;  brittle;  hardness 
tiiat  of  fluor ;  specific  gravity,  6. ;  infusible 
before  the  blow-pipe.  It  consists  of  lime, 
19.40,  oxide  of  tungsten,  80.42.  It  is 
found  in  Bohemia,  Saxony  and  Cornwall ; 
also  in  the  U.  States,  at  Monroe,  in  Conn. — 
BoraU  of  lime.  (See  Boracic  Jicid.) — j2r»e- 
niaU  of  lime,  or  pharmaeolite,  is  a  veir 
rare  species  in  mineralogy,  found  in  small 
quanuty  at  Andreasburg,  in  the  Hartz, 
and  at  one  or  two  other  places  in  Europe. 
It  occurs  in  minute  fibres,  or  acicular 
ciystals,  which  are  commonly  aggregated 
into  botiyoidal  or  globular  masses.  Its 
color  is  white,  oc  grayish-white,  tliough 
often  tinged  of  a  violet-red,  by  aiseniate 
of  cobalt,  which  accompanies  it.  Specific 
gravity,  2.6.  It  consists  of  lime,  25.,  axwnic 
acid,  50.54,  and  water,  24.4&. 

LiME&iCK,  a  city  on  the  Shannon,  about 
60  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  about  three 
miles  in  ciroumference.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  custom-house,  the 
cathedral,  and  the  bishop's  palace.  The 
cathedral  is  of  great  antiquity.  There 
are  several  charitable  establishments  ;  also 
a  good  public  library,  and  a  theatre.  It 
contains  four  Protestant  churches,  and 
eiffht  chapels  for  the  Roman  Catholics. 
There  is  aJso  an  extensive  barrack  for  22 
companies  of  foot  and  four  troops  of 
horse.  Limerick  carries  on  manufactures 
of  linen,  woollen  and  paper.  It  wos  taken 
by  the  Endish  in  1174.  In  1651,  it  was 
taken  by  freton.  In  1690,  it  was  unsuc- 
cessfully besieged  by  kiug  William  in 
person.  In  1691,  it  surrendered  to  gene- 
ral Ginkle,  afterwards  eari  of  Athlone. 
Population,  from  50,000  to  60,000,  in 
which  are  5000  Protestants ;  119  miles 
S.  W.  Dublin  ;  Ion.  8«  31'  W. ;  lat.  52° 

Limit,  in  a  restrained  sense,  is  used  by 
mathematicians  for  a  determinate  quanti- 
ty, to  which  a  variable  one  continually 
approaches  ;  in  which  sense,  the  circle 
may  be  said  to  be  the  limU  of  its  circum- 
scribed and  inscribed  pr.lvgons.  In  alge- 
bra, the  term  limit  is  appbod  to  two  quan- 
tities, one  of  which  is  greater,  and  the 
other  less,  than  another  quantity  ;  and,  in 
this  sense,  it  is  used  in  speaking  of  the 
limits  of  equations,  whereby  their  solution 
is  much  facilitate<l. 

Limning  (from  enluminerj  French,  to 
adorn  books  witli  paintings).  As  these 
paintings  or  illuminations  were  always 
execut^  in  water-colors,  limning  properly 
designates  that  species  of  art  which  is 
now  known  by  the  name  of  miniature 
pcnnling,  though  it  is  sometimes  used  to 


signify  the  art  of  pauiting  generally,  and 
particularly  portrait  painting. 

Limoges  {AuguttorUum,  or  Lemovicum); 
a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  deport- 
ment of  the  Haute- Vienne,  and  fbnneriy 
of  the  province  of  Limousin  (q.  v.) ;  laL 
45^"  50"  N.  ;  Ion.  l"*  16"  E. ;  episcopal  see ; 
25,612  inhabitants.  It  is  an  ancient  place, 
and  contains  some  Gaulish  and  Roman 
remains.  The  Aotef  de  vUle,  cathedral, 
and  episcopal  |)a]ace,  are  the  principal 
public  buildings.  It  is  also  the  seat  of 
several  literary  establishments,  and  has 
woollen,  linen  and  cotton  manufactures, 
with  paper  w^orks,  tanneries  and  iron 
forges.  Several  faira  arc  held  here.  Kith- 
place  of  the  chancellor  D'Aguesseau. 

Limonade;  a  place  and  plantation  in 
Hayti,  very  rich  in  sugar.  It  was  elevated 
to  a  lordship  by  king  Christophe,  and  be- 
stowed upon  his  minister  for  foreign  af- 
.fhira,  whom  he  made  count  de  limooade. 
With  the  death  of  Christophe,  the  count 
de  Limonade  returned  to  obscurity. 
Though  ridiculed  by  whites,  on  account 
of  his  title,  he  showed  talents  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  ofBce.  It  is  not  true  that  Chris- 
tophe killed  him  in  1817,  as  has  been  said. 

LiMONADiifeRE ;  a  very  essential  peraon- 
age  in  a  French  ca/<f.  (See  Coffee-Mouses, 
under  Coffee.) 

Limousin,  or  Limosin  ;  an  ancient  prov- 
ince in  the  centre  of  France.  Limoges 
was  the  capital.  It  forms  at  present  the 
chief  part  of  the  departments  of  Haute- 
Yienne  and  of  Corr^ze.    ( See  Department.) 

Lincoln,  Benjamin;  an  eminent  Amer- 
ican revolutionary  general,  bora  at  Hing- 
ham,  Massachusetts,  January  23,  O.  S., 
1733.  Until  the  age  of  40  years,  he  was 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and,  at 
the  commencement  of  our  revolutionary 
struggle,  in  1775,  he  held  the  office  of 
lieutenant-colonel  of  militia.  He  was 
elected  a  meml)er  of  the  provincial  con- 
gress, one  of  the  secretaries  of  that  body, 
and  also  a  member  of  the  committee  of^ 
correspondence.  The  council  of  Massa 
chusetts  appointed  him  a  brigadier,  iu 
1776,  and  soon  after,  a  major-general, 
when  he  employed  himself  industriously 
in  arranging  and  disciplining  the  militia, 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  whom,  he  joined 
the  main  anuy  at  New  York,  iu  October. 
By  the  recommendation  of  general  Wash- 
ington, congress  appointed  him  a  major- 
general  in  the  continental  forces.  He 
commanded  a  division  or  detachment  in  * 
the  main  army,  under  the  commander-in- 
chie^  for  several  months,  during  which 
l^eriod  he  was  placed  in  difBcult  situa- 
tions. .  The  commander-in-chief,  in  July 
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1775,  despatched  general  Lincoln  to  the 
northern  anny,  under  Gates,  to  assist  in 
opposing  Burgoyne.  Stationed  at  Man- 
chester, m  Vermont,  Lincoln  received  and 
organized  the  New  England  militia,  as 
they  Joined  him.  A  detachment  of  500 
men  ironi  his  troops,  under  colonel  Brown, 
surprised  the  English  at  the  landing  at 
lake  George,  took  200  batteaux,  with  293 
men,  and  released  100  American  prison- 
ers. He  then  joined  general  Gates's  army, 
of  which  he  was  second  in  command. 
Here  he  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  his 
wound  confined  him  at  Albany  for  seve- 
ral months.  After  suflfering  the  removal 
of  a  part  of  the  main  bone,  he  was  con- 
veyed to  his  residence  at  Hinj;ham.  In 
the  following  August,  he  repaired  to  the 
head-quarters  of  general  Washington,  and 
was  designated  by  congress  to  conduct 
the  war  in  the  southern  department  He 
arrived  at  Charleston,  in  December,  1778, 
when  he  found  his  duties  on  that  station 
to  be  of  the  most  difficult  nature.  An  ar- 
my was  to  be  formed,  organized  and  sup- 
plied, that  he  might  be  enabled  to  contend 
with  a  veteran  enemy.  General  Prevost 
arrived  with  a  fleet  and  nearly  3000  Brit- 
ish troops,  about  the  28th  of  December, 
and,  having  defeated  a  small  American 
force,  under  general  Howe,  took  posses- 
sion of  Savannah.  With  the  design  of 
protecting  the  upper  part  of  Georgia,  Lin- 
coln proceeded  to  Augusta  in  April ;  but 
the  ^British  commander,  Prevost,  march- 
ing upon  Charieston,  general  Lincoln  pur- 
sued the  same  route,  and,on  arriving  at  that 
city,  found  that  tlie  enemy  had  retired 
from  before  it  the  preceding  niffht  June 
19,  he  attacked  about  600  of  the  enemy, 
entrenched  at  Stono  Ferry,  but  was  re- 
pulsed. French  forces  arrived  with  tlie 
fleet  under  count  D'Estaing,  in  the  early 
part  of  Seotember,  1779.  Prevost  having 
reposseeseahimself  of  Savannah,  an  expe- 
dition was  projected  against  that  place,  in 
conjunction  with  the  French  commander. 
For  this  purpose,  nearly  3000  of  the  for- 
eign auxiliaries  were  landed,  to  which 
general  Lincoln  added  1000  men  from  his 
own  troops.  The  enemy,  however,  usetl 
every  exertion  to  strengthen  die  defences, 
and  was  reinforced  while  the  command- 
er was  preparing  the  articles  of  capitula- 
tion to  D^Eistaign.  A  regular  siege  was 
then  attempted;  but,  various  considerations 
^  ux^g  the  necessity  of  speedy  operations, 
*  a  general  assault  was  made  by  the  com- 
bined French  and  American  forces,  under 
D'Estaign  and  Lincoln,  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th  of  October.  Occurrences  entirely 
accidental  frustrated  their  hopes,  and,  af- 


ter planting  two  standards  on  the  parapets, 
the  allies  were  repulsed,  the  French  hav- 
ing lost  700  and  the  Americans  240,  in 
killed  and  wounded. 

Afler  this  unfortunate  but  bold  assault, 
general  Lincoln  entered  Charleston,  and, 
in  order  to  put  it  in  a  proper  posture  of 
defence,  importuned  congress  for  a  rein 
forcement  of  regular  troops,  with  addi- 
tional supidies,  but  his  requisitions  were 
but  partially  granted.  General  sir  Heniy 
Clinton  arrived  in  February,  1780,  and, 
havinff  debarked  a  strong  force  in  the 
neighborhood,  encamped  l^fore  the  Amer- 
ican lines,  March  30.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  superiority  of  the  enemy,  gene- 
ral Lincoln  determined  to  attempt  the  de- 
fence of  his  post,  and,  accordingly,  to  a  de- 
mand of  unconditional  surrender,  returned 
an  immediate  refusal,  but  was  obliged  to 
capitulate.  May  12,  by  the  discontent  of 
the  troops  and  the  inhabitants,  the  great 
superiority  of  numbeis  on  the  part  of  die 
enemy,  and  the  expenditure  of  his  pro- 
visions and  ammunition,  afler  a  constant 
cannonade  had  been  kept  up  for  a  montli. 
For  a  fortnight  previous  to  the  surrender, 
he  had  not  undressed  to  sleep.  His  repu- 
tation was  too  firmly  established  to  be 
shaken  by  the  disastrous  termination  of 
his  southern  campaign,  and  credit  was 
giv^en  him  for  having  for  three  mouths 
withstood  the  power  of  the  British  com- 
manders, and  so  effectually  retarded  the 
execution  of  their  future  plans.  Owine 
to  the  delay.  North  Carolina  was  saved 
for  the  rest  of  the  yeai- 1780.  In  No- 
vember following,  general  Lincoln  was 
exchanged  for  general  Phillips,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  at  Saratoga.  In  the 
campaign  of  1781,  Lincoln  commanded 
a  division,  and  at  Yorktown  perfonned  a 
conspicuous  part  At  that  place,  the  army 
of  Comwallis  capitulated  to  the  combined 
forces  of  France  and  America,  on  similar 
terms  to  those  which  had  be^n  granted  to 
general  Lincohi  at  Charieston.  On  the 
latter  was  conferred  the  office  of  receiv- 
ing the  submission  and  directing  the  dis^ 
tribution  of  the  conquered  troops  ;  and 
the  day  succeeding  the  surrender,  his 
services  were  commended  in  die  general 
order  of  tlie  commander-in-chief.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1781,  he  was  appointed  by  congress 
sccretan'  of  war,  still  retaining  his  militaiy 
rank.  He  tendered  his  resignation  of  this 
office  three  years  afterwards,  which  was 
received  by  congress  with  an  expression 
of  their  approbation  of  his  conduct  both 
in  the  field  and  cabinet  General  Lincoln 
dien  retired  to  his  farm.  In  the  year 
J786— 7,  the  governor  of  Massachusetts 
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^pointed  him  commander  of  a  body  of 
militia,  despatched  to  inippress  the  insur- 
rection conducted  by  Shays  and  Day  in 
that  state.  His  dexterity  and  vigor  in  this 
transaction  happily  effected  the  object  in 
view,  with  very  little  bloodshed,  a  few 
persons  only  being  killed  in  a  slight 
skirniislL  In  May,  1787,  he  was  elected 
lieutenant-governor  of  his  native  state. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  for 
ratifying  the  federal  constitution,  and,  in 
the  summer  of  1789,  was  appointed  by 
president  Washiu^on  collector  of  the 
port  of  Boston.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences, 
and  of  the  Massachusetts  historical  socie- 
ty, to  the  publications  of  both  which  he 
contributed.    He  died  in  1810. 

LifrosAT,  or  Ltptosat,  sir  David,  an  an- 
cient Scottish  poet,  descended  from  a  no- 
ble family,  was  bom  in  1490.  He  entered 
the  university  of  St.  Andrew's  in  1505, 
and,  in  1509^  became  page  of  honor  to 
James  V,  then  an  infant.  In  1528,  he 
produced  his  Dreme,  and,  in  the  following 
year,  presented  his  Complaynt  to  the  king. 
In  1530,  he  was  inaugurated  Lyon  king- 
at-arms,  and  knighted,  and,  in  1531,  sent 
on  a  mission  to  Charles  V,  on  his  return 
from  which  he  married.  He  soon  after 
occupied  himself  on  a  drama,  of  a  singu- 
lar kind,  entitled  a  Satyre  of  the  Tiu^e 
Estatis,  which  was  followed,  in  1536,  by 
his  Answer  to  the  King's  Flydug,  and  his 
Complaynt  of  Bascha.  On  the  death  of 
Magdalen  of  France,  two  months  after 
her  marriage  with  James  V,  Lindsay's 
muse  produced  his  Deploraiioun  of  the 
Death  of  Q,uene  Magdalene.  During  tlie 
succeeding  regency,  he  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  reformers,  and,  in  1548,  was  sent, 
in  his  capacity  of  Lyon  herald,  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Christiern,  king  of  Denmark.  On 
his  return,  he  published  the  most  pleasing 
of  all  liis  poems,  entitled  the  History'  and 
Testament  of  Squire  Meldrum.  His  last 
and  greatest  work,  the  Monarchic,  was 
finished  in  1553.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  unknown ;  but  the  latest  authority 
seems  inclined  to  place  it  in  1557.  Lind- 
say entered  with  great  zeal  into  religious 
disputes,  and  his  satires  powerfully  assist- 
ed to  ex|>ose  the  vices  of  ihe  clergy.  As 
a  poet,  he  is  inferior  to  Dunbar  and  Ga win 
Douglas.  His  Dreme  is  deemed  his  most 
poetical  comjiosition.  An  accurate  edition 
of  the  works  of  Lindsay  was  published 
by  Mr.  Geoi^e  Chalmers,  in  1806. 

Line,  mathematical,  is  extension  in 
length,  without  breadth  and  thickness  ;  it 
is  either  straight  or  curved.  In  naviga- 
tion, the  equator  is  called  the  line ;  hence 


the  expression  "  to  pass  the  line."  In  deci- 
mal measiu-es  of  length,  it  is  the  10th  ;  in 
duodecimal  measures  of  length,  it  is  the 
12th,  part  of  an  inch.  In  the  art  of  war, 
a  series  of  soldiers  or  ships,  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle,  are  called  a  itne  ;  hence 
the  phrase  ^  ships  of  the  line."  In  gene- 
alogy and  jurispnidence,  it  agnifies  a  ae- 
ries of  peraons,  in  the  order  of  their  de- 
scent from  a  certain  ancestor. 

Line,  Troops  of  the,  ore  contradis- 
tinguished from  the  guards  and  hgfat 
dx>op6. 

Like,  Vessels  of  the.  (See  .Vaii>y, 
and  Skip.) 

Linen;  a  cloth  of  vervextensive  UBe,made 
of  flax,  and  differing  from  cloths  made  of 
hemp  only  in  fineness.  In  common  lin- 
en, the  warp  and  woof  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles  ;  if  figures  are  woven  in,  it 
is  called  damask.  The  species  of  goods 
which  come  under  the  denommation  of 
linen,  are  table-cloths,  plain  and  damask- 
ed, cambric,  lawn,  shirting,  sheeting,  tow- 
els, Silesias,  Osnabuiigs,  &c.  The  chief 
countries  in  which  linens  are  manufac- 
tured Bxe  Russia,  Grermany,  Switzerland, 
Flanders,  Holland,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Of  these,  Russia  principally  manufactures 
sheeting  and  sail-cloth ;  Germany,  shirt- 
ings, sheeting  and  bagging  ;  Switzeriand, 
both  fine  and  coarse  goods  ;  Fhmders,  the 
finer  articles,  especially  cambric  and  lawn ; 
Holland,  slieedng  of  the  best  description  ; 
Scotland,  coarse  shirting ;  and  Ireland, 
shirting,  damask  table-linen  and  toweiling, 
of  superior  quality.  Immense  quantities 
of  linen  are  annually  exported  from  Ire- 
land to  England,  and  several  other  parts 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  to  North  and  Soutii 
America,  the  West  Indies  and  Afiica. 
The  flax-seed  is,  for  the  greater  part,  pro- 
cured from  America;  but  odier  nations, 
engaged  in  this  lucrative  branch  of  trade, 
either  raise  their  seed  at  home,  or  procure 
it  from  the  north  of  Europe.  In  several 
parts  of  Germany,  Switzerhuid,  Flanders 
and  France,  linens  are  frequently  embel- 
lished with  painting  ;  and  at  London  and 
tl]e  other  (Muts  of  England,  the  produce 
of  the  Irish  linen  manufacture  is  beauti* 
fully  printed  in  the  manner  of  calicoes. 
The  beauty  of  linen  consists  in  the .  even- 
ness of  the  thread,  its  fineness  and  densi- 
ty. The  last  of  these .  qualities  is  some- 
times ])roduced  by  subjecting  it  to  rollera ; 
hence  linen  with  a  round  thread  is  pre- 
ferred to  that  with  a  flat  thread.  The  * 
warp  or  woof  is  not  unfrequentiy  made 
of  cotton  yam,  which  renders  the  cloth 
less  durable.  Linen  threads  cannot  be 
spun  by  the  machuiery  used  in  spinniii| 
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cotton  and  wool^  on  account  of  the  length 
and  rigidity  of  the  fibres  of  the  flax.  The  - 
subject  of  spinning  flax  by  machinery  has 
attracted  much  attention,  and  Napoleon 
once  offered  a  rewjard  of  1,000,000  francs 
to  the  inventor  of  the  best  machine  for 
til  is  purpose.  Machines  have  been  con- 
structed both  in  Europe  and  the  U. 
States,  which  spin  coarse  threads  of  linen 
very  well  and  rapidly.  But  the  manufiic- 
ture  of  fine  threads,  such  as  those  used 
for  cambrics  and  lace,  continues  to  be 
performed  by  hand  on  the  ancient  spin- 
ning-wheel.— In  a  historical  view,  linen 
is  interesting,  as  forming  the  dress  of  the 
Egyptian  priests,  who  wore  it  at  all  their 
religious  ceremonies  ;  hence  they  are 
styled  by  Ovid  and  Juvenal,  "  linen- wear- 
ing.^' (See  also  hm,  xvi.  4,  and  Spencer 
On  iht  Laws  and  BituaU  of  the  Jews.)  From 
Egypt,  linen  passed  to  the  Romans,  but 
not  till  the  time  of  the  emperors.  The 
Roman  priests  also  began  to  wear  linen 
garments  at  that  time.  Linen  was  also 
used  as  a  material  for  writing,  though  the 
expression  Ubri  Ivntcij  carbasini,  was  also 
applied  to  cotton  and  silk,  as  weU  as  linen. 
The  Sibylline  books  and  the  mummy 
bandages,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  are 
proofe  of  this  use  of  linen.  In  the  mid- 
dle ages,  linen  and  woollen  cloth  formed 
the  only  materials  for  dress ;  and  fine 
linen  was  held  in  ver}'  high  estimation  ; 
even  the  writer  of  the  ^^tbeiungen4ied 
mentions  it.  Germany  and  Brabant  then 
carried  linen  manufactures  to  the  greatest 
perfection.  Linen  is  yet  necessary  for 
the  manufocturing  of  good  paper.  Cot- 
ton has,  of  late  years,  taken  the  place  of 
linen  for  many  purposes,  on  account  of 
its  greater  cheapness.  (See  CoUofty  and 
Byssus,) 

Ling  ;  a  species  of  marine  fish,  belong- 
ing to  the  great  ^enus  gttdus.  *  It  is  from 
three  to  four  feet  m  length,  and  somewhat 
like  the  pike  in  shape.  This  fish  abounds 
on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  where  it 
has  long  formed  an  important  branch  of 
trade.  It  is  in  perfection  from  the  begiii- 
ning  of  February  to  May  ;  in  June,  thie 
spawning  season  commences.  When  in 
season,  its  liver  abounds  ^vith  an  oil  of 
excellent  quality  and  flavor ;  but  when 
it  becomes- out  of  season,  this  organ  as- 
sumes a  red  color,  and  contains  but  litde 
oil.  This  oil  is  procured  by  subjecting 
the  liver  to  a  slow  fire,  otherwise  a  very 
.  small  quandty  is  obtained.  According  to 
the  English  law,  sucb  of  these  fish  as  are 
cured  for  exportation,  must  measure  26 
inches  from  the  shoulder  to  the  tail ;  oth- 
erwise they  are  not  entided  to  the  bounty 


granted  for  the  edoouragement  of  this 
trade.  There  is  another  e^cies  of  ling, 
the  eel-pout  ( Gr.  hta\  which  is  from  one 
to  two  feet  long,  of  a  yellow  colDr,  varie- 
gated with  brown.  This  is  the  only  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  which  is  found  in  fiiesh 
water.  It  abounds  in  the  lake  of  Geneva. 
It  is  amazingly  prolific,  1^000  ova  hav- 
ing been  counted  in  a  single  female.  It  is 
much  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
its  liver,  which  is  very  voluminous,  is 
hiehly  prized  by  epicures. 

Ltngak  ;  the  ^mbol  of  the  creating 
and  producing  power,  sacred  among  the 
Indians  and  EgyptiaD&  (See  Indian  Mf- 
thology.) 

LiNGARo,  John,  D.  D.,  a  Catholic  priest, 
settled  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  has  dis- 
played consid^Bble  acuteness  in  defence 
of  his  religion  fit»n  the  chaives  brought 
against  it  by  Protestant  writers.  He  publish- 
ed, in  1805,  Catholic  Loyal^  vindicated. 
The  next  year,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  in  a 
eharge  to  his  clergy,  having  attacked  the 
Catholics,  Mr.  Lingard  answered  him,  kt 
Remarksona  Charge  (1807).  Thisbrought 
on  a  sharp  controveray,  in  which  several 
persons  of  ability  took  part,  and  Mr.  Lin- 
gard published  a  General  Vindication  of 
the  Remarks,  with  Replies  to  the  Revereod 
T.  Le  Mesurier,  G.  S.  Faber,  and  cithers 
(12mo.,  1808).  These  two  pamphlets 
were  followed,  on  the  same  subject,  l^ 
Documents  to  ascertain  the  Sentiments  of 
British  Catholics  in  former  Af^ea  (8vo^ 
1812);  a  Review  of  certain  Anti-Catholic 
f  ubhcations  (8vo.,  1813) ;  and  Stric«ire«( 
on  Doctor  Marsh's  Conoiparative  View  of 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome  (Svq^ 
18151  In  the  last  of  these  publications^ 
Mr.  Lingard  asserted  that  the  church  of 
England  was  modem,  compared  with  that 
of  Rome ;  an  assertion  which  so  much 
irritated  the  late  doctor  Kiplinc,  that  he 
was  absurd  enough  to  threaten  me  author 
with  a  process  in  Westminster-hall,  if  he 
did  not  prove  the  truth  of  what  he  had 
stated.  In  1809,  Mr.  Lingard  published 
the  Antiouities  of  the  Anglo^axon  Church 
(2  vols.,  ovo.),  a  work  of  merit  Doctor 
Lingard  is  principally  known  in  foreign 
countries  as  the  author  of  a  History  of 
England  till  the  Revolution  of  1688 
(8  vols.,  4to.,  14  8vo.,  1819—1831),  of 
which  several  editions  have  appeared,  and 
which  has  been  translated  into  several 
languages.  Altiiough  the  object  of  tliis 
work  IS  the  vindication  of  the  Catholic 
chuit;h  and  clergy  in  England  fit>m  the 
party  misrepresentations  of  Protestant 
writers,  yet  it  is  allowed  to  be  written  in  a 
candid  and  dispassionate  tone.  As  a  bis- 
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toriaii,  tbe  anthor  is  acute  and  pereplcu- 
ouSy  judiciouB  in  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  his  materials,  and  clear  and  in- 
teresting in  his  narrative.  He  writes  from 
original  sources,  which  he  has  examined 
wim  care  and  diligence,  and  on  many 
points  gives  new  and  more  correct  views 
of  manners,  events  and  characters.  In 
1826,  he  published  a  Vindication,  &c^  in 
replv  to  two  articles  in  the  Edinburgh 
BLeview  (Nos.  83  and  87,  written  by  doctor 
Allen),  charging  him  with  inaccuracv  and 
misrepresentation.  A  more  favorable  no- 
tice of  the  history  has  since  appeared  in 
No.  105  of  the  same  Review.  Tytier  {His- 
tory of  Scotland,  3  vols.,  8vo.,  1830)  charges 
doctor  Lingard  with  inaccuracy  in  Scotch 
history. 

LineuA  Frauca  ;  a  corrupt  Italian, 
mixed  with  other  words,  the  dialect 
qx>ken  between  tbe  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  of  North  Africa  and  the  Levant  and 
Europeans.  It  is,  in  ^m^  the  Creole  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  is  extremely  useful 
for  a  traveller  in  those  countries.  It  is 
easily  learned  by  one  who  knovra  Italian, 
and  still  more  easily  understood. 

Lingua  Oeral;  a  corrupted  Portu- 
guese, spoken  on  the  coast  of  Seneg^jim- 
Eia. 

'  LiReuET,  Simon  Nicholas  Heniy ;  bom 
in  1736,  at  Rheims,  where  his  father,  who 
had  been  professor  at  the  college  of  Beau- 
vais,  was  living  in  a  kind  of  exile,  having 
been  banished  oy  a  Idtre  de  cacketj  on  ac- 
count of  his  participation  in  the  Jansenistic 
controversy.  This  circumstance  v^as  the 
origin  of  Linguet's  saving  '*that  he  was 
'  *om  under  the  auniices  of  a  lettre  de 
cachdT*  Having  studied  law  at  Paris,  in 
die  same  college  where  his  father  had 
been  professor,  and  having  obtained  the 
three  first  prizes  of  the  univerBity  in  1751, 
he  attracted  tlie  notice  of  the  duke  of 
Deux- fonts,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Paris, 
whom  ^.e  accompanied  on  a  journey  to 
Poland.  Linguct  soon  returned  to  his 
own  country,  and,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  between  France  and  Portugal, 
went  tc  Spain  as  secreiaiy  to  the  prince  of 
Beauvau.  He  there  made  himself  ac- 
(|uainted  with  the  Spanish  language  and 
hteraturc,  and,  during  his  stay  at  Madrid, 
he  published  translations  of  some  of  the 
xvorks  of  Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega. 
His  fiist  historical  attempt,  Histaire  du 
Steele  d^Akxandre,  which  was  dedicated 
to  the  king  Stanislaus  Lcsczinski,  was 
published  immediately  afler  his  return  to 
raris.  His  brilliant  oratorical  powers,  and 
his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  law, 
gave  him  a  great  reputation  at  the  bar,  but. 


at  the  same  time,  his  severe  remaiks  and 
bold  ideas  created  him  many  enemies. 
His  controvers}'  with  D'Alembert,  who 
at  that  time  had  almost  the  entire  control 
of  the  academy,  prevented  him  from  be- 
coming a  member  of  that  body.  His 
feme  as  an  author  and  lawyer,  however, 
increased,  and  several  cases  conducted 
with  great  ability,  such  as  that  of  the  duke 
d'Aiguill<m  agamst  the  government,  and 
the  criminal  cause  of  the  cou:it  de  Mo- 
rangi^  on  which  he  wrote  an  excellent 
treatise,  raised  him  to  high  consideration, 
but  at  the  same  time  excited  the  jealousy 
of  his  colleagues,  whom  he  incensed  to 
such  a  degree,  by  some  of  his  diatribes, 
that  they  formed  a  sort  of  conspiracy 
against  him,  binding  themselves  not  to 
plead  with  him.  Even  the  parliament  be- 
came engaged  in  these  disputes,  and  lin- 
guet,  whose  replies  and  remarks  increased 
in  bitterness,  was  struck  from  the  list  of 
parliamentaiy  advocates.  As  a  political 
writer,  he  succeeded  no  better.  His/our- 
md  voUHque,  commenced  in  1777,  offend- 
ed the  pnme  minister  Maurepas,  and  was 
suppre^ed.  Lmguet,  thinking  his  per- 
sonal freedom  endangered,  went  to  Swit- 
zerland, Holland  and  England.  He  af- 
terwards resided  at  Brussels,  until  M.  de 
Vergennes  procured  him  permission  to 
return  to  France;  but,  his  adversaries 
finding  some  new  cause  of  complaint,  he 
was  tlurown  into  the  Bastile  by  means  of 
a  lettre  de  cachet,  where  he  remained  above 
two  years,  and  was  then  banished  to 
Rethel  for  a  short  time  f  1782).  He  went 
again  to  London,  and  there  published  a 
work  against  ari>itrB^  power,  to  which 
he  had  fidlen  a  sacrifice,  but  which  he 
had  himself  defended  in  an  earlier  work, 
Thiorie  des  Lois,  He  aflcrwaids  contin- 
ued his  AnnaUs  politiques  at  Brussels^  aiui 
flattered,  with  so  much  address,  the  em- 
peror Joseph  II,  who  had  been  pleased 
with  his  memoir  on  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt,  that  the  emperor  gave  him  lOGO 
ducats,  with  letters  of  nobility.  But  hav- 
ing taken  the  part  of  Vtui  der  Noot  and 
of  the  Brabant  insurgents,  he  was  ordered 
by  Joseph  to  leave  the  Netherlands.  In 
1791,  he  again  appeared  in  Paris,  and 
pleaded  for  tbe  negroes  of  St.  Domingo 
at  the  bar  of  tlie  convention.  At  a  later 
period,  he  became  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  the  terrorists,  and,  his  attempt  to  escape 
haVing  failed,  he  was  arrested,  June  ^, 
4794,  and  condemned  to  death  by  the 
revolutionary  tribunal,  for  having,  accord- 
ing to  the  sentence,  flattered  the  despots 
of  Vienna  and  London.  His  writings  on 
law  aiti  numerous.    Of  Lingiiet*s  woiks  on 
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histoiy,  politics,  political  economy,  and 
the  fine  arts,  we  mention  only  his  HtHoirt 
des  Rhohaions  de  VEmpire  Bomam^  from 
Au^stus  to  Constantine  ;  Fanaiirmt  des 
PkUosophes ;  Tkiatrt  Espagnol ;  Ldires 
aw  la  Thiorie  des  Lois ;  Mhnoirta  pour 
U  Due  d'AigwUon  ei  U  ComU  MorcaigUs  ; 
Du  plus  keureux  Gouioememeni ;  Mimoires 
sur  la  BastHle;  and  particularly  faisw^ 
tudes  polUiqueSi  eioiUs  et  UtUraireSy  du  18 
SUcle,  which  contain  much  important 
matter  for  the  political  and  literary  history 
of  the  tiroes. 

Link,  doctor  Henry  Frederic,  professor 
and  director  of  the  botanical  garden  at 
Berlin,  was  bom  at  Hildesheim,  Feb.  2, 
1769,  and  educated  there.  In  1786,  he 
went  to  G6ttingen  to  stud^  medicine,  and, 
in  1788,  obtained  the  pnze  proposed  for 
the  medical  students.  In  1792,  he  became 
ordinary  professor  of  natural  histonr, 
chemistry  and  botany,  at  Rostock.  In 
1797,  he  accompanied  the  count  of  Hoff- 
mannsegff  (q.  v.)  on  his  journey  to  Portu- 
gal. In  1811,  he  left  Rostock,  and  became 
professor  in  the  univernty  at  Breslau  ; 
finally,  in  1815,  he  went  (o  Berlin  as  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  and  director  of  the  bo- 
tanical garden.  Among  the  writings  of 
tins  naturalist  are  his  Observations  upon 
a  Journey  through  France,  Spain,  and 
especially  Portugal  IS  vols.,  Kiel,  1801); 
(the  part  treating  of  Portugal  is  particu- 
larly valuable);  and  his  work,  the  Primi- 
tiveWorid  and  Antiquity  illustrated  by  Nat- 
ural Science  (2  vols.,  iierlin,  1821),  which 
contains  the  results  of  many  years'  deep 
study.  All  the  writings  of  this  ingenious 
man  are  equally  distinguished  by  correct- 
ness of  language  and  clearness  of  de- 
scription. 

Linn,  John  Blair,  an  American  poet,  was 
bora  March  14, 1777,  at  Phippenburgfa, 
Pennsylvania.  His  poetical  talents  display- 
ed themselves  while  he  was  yet  a  yourfi 
at  Columbia  college,  New  York,  and,  be- 


fore he  had  reached  his  17th  year,  a  vol- 
ume of  his  efiusions,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  was  published.  Afler  finishing  hia 
collegiate  course,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  law,  at  the  age  of  18,  witli  general 
Hamilton,  but  continued  in  his  office  only 
about  a  year,  during  which  time,  he 
brought  a  tragedy,  called  Bourville  Castle, 
upon  the  stage,  with  success.  Having 
removed  to  Schenectady,  and  received 
strong  religious  impressions,  to  which  he 
had  always  been  inclined,  he  entered 
upon  the  study  of  theology,  and,  in  1796^ 
he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  soon  be- 
came distinguished  for  pulpit  eloquence. 
He  was  installed  pastor  of  the  first  Pres- 
byterian church  in  Philadelphia,  in  June, 
1799.  The  duties  of  this  situation  he  dis- 
charged fi>r  the  two  subsequent  years,  in 
a  manner  con«8tent  with  the  fervor  of  his 
piety  and  the  excellence  of  his  mind.  He 
continued,  however,  to  cultivate  his  poet- 
ical talents.  His  Powers  of  Grenius,  a  di- 
dactic poem  of  considerable  length,  expe- 
riencea  flattering  success,  and  in  a  few 
months  reached  a  second  edition.  In  the 
same  volume  with  it  were  printed  various 
minor  pieces.  A  controversy  in  which  he 
became  engaged  with  doctor  Priesdey, 
was  engendered  by  a  publication  of  the 
latter  on  the  merits  of  Socrates,  which 
were  placed  before  those  of  Jesus  Christ 
The  religious  feelings  of  Mr.  Linn 
prompted  him  to  answer  the  doctor^ 
pamphlet,  which  he  did  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  his  cause.  The  last  work  on 
which  Mr.  Linn  employed  his  leisure 
hours,  was  a  narrative  poem,  published  by 
his  friends,  under  the  title  of  Valerian, 
after  his  death,  which  took  place  Augtist 
30,1804. 

LiNNiBAN  Society  ;  a  society  in  Lon- 
don, instituted  in  1788,  by  sir  J.  E.  Smith, 
and  incorporated  in  18€2,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  study  of  natural  history. 
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APPENDIX. 


Joseph  Napoleon  Bonaparte,*  the 
eldest  brother  of  Napoleon,  of  all  the 
members  of  his  &mi\y  the  one  m  whom 
the  emperor  placed  the  greatest  conii- 
dence^  was  bom  January  7, 1768,  atCorte, 
in  the  island  of  Corsica.  His  father 
Xyeing  sent  to  Paris,  as  the  deputy  of  the 
estates  of  that  province,  carried  him  to 
the  continent,  and  placed  him  at  the  col- 
lege of  Autun,  in  Burgundy^  where  he 
completed  his  course  of  studies  with  great 
diligence.  Joseph  was  desirous  of  enter- 
ing the  military  service,  but,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  last  wishes  of  his  father, 
who  died  at  Montpellier,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  he  returned  to  his  native  country  in 
1785,  and,  in  1792,  became  a  member  of 
the  departmental  administration,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  celebrated  PaolL 
When  the  English  took  possession  of 
Corsica,  Joseph  .retired  to  the  continent. 
In  1794,  he  married  the    daughter    of 

*  Joseph  Napoleon  were  the  names  given  lo 
ihe  subject  of  this  article  at  his  baptism,  but  he 
was  accustomed  lo  use  both  ncunes  only  on  im- 
portant ocaasions. — We  ^ve  the  present  article 
more  space  than  the  limits  of  this  work  would 
seem  to  allow,  because  the  short  period,  durine 
which  Joseph  Bonaparte  reigned  in  Naples  and 
Spain,  tlie  eradication  of  almost  every  thin? 
^ood  which  had  been  attempted  under  his  ac^ 
ministration,  on  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
the  disfiguring  effect  of  party  reports,  renoer  it 
very  dimcult  to  arrive  at  tlie  truth  in  regard  to 
this  interesting  portion  of  recent  history.— We 
lake  this  opportunity  to  correct  some  errors  in 
our  article  B&naparte.  It  was  not  madame  Le- 
titia,  the  mother  of  Napoleon,  that  married  cap- 
tain Fesch,  tlie  father  of  the  cardinal,  but  her 
mother^  madame  Ramolini.  as  we  have  stated  in 
the  article  Fesch.  Madame  Letitia  did  not  die 
in  1822,  although  an  account  of  her  death,  witli 
all  the  particulars  of  her  dving[  moments,  was  pub- 
lishod  about  that  time.  She  is  still  sAhre,  Car- 
letta  is  a  mistake  for  PaoUtta. 

▼OL.  VII.  48 


M.  Ckuy,  a  rich  citizen  of  MarBeiDe&f 
Joseph  united  with  his  coUea^es  of  the 
department  in  urgent  entreaties  for  sup- 
plies requisite  to  drive  the  English  out  of 
the  island,  but  their  applications  were  dis- 
regarded until  1796 ;  and  it  was  not  until 
after  the  occupation  of  Italy  by  the 
French  army,  that  their  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success.^  In  the  beginning 
of  this  campaign,  Joseph  accompanied 
his  brother  Napoleon,  who,  after  the  vic- 
toiy  of  Mondovi,  sent  him  to  Paris  to 
convince  the  directory  of  the  necessity  of 
concluding  a  peace  with  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia. Peace  was  concluded,  and  Joseph 
appointed  minister  of  the  republic  at  Par- 
ma, and,  a  few  months  afterwards,  minis- 
ter, and  then  ambassador,  at  Rome.  He 
had  obtained  from  Pius  VII  the  promise 
of  a  brief,  exhorting  the  Vendeans  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  to  submit  to  the  re- 
public, when  the  intrigues  of  the  enemies 
of  France,  and  the  temerity  of  the  revo- 
lutionists, produced  the  catastrophe  which 
obliged  him  to  leave  Rome.  The  papal 
secretary  of  state,  and  the  diplomatic 
characters  connected  with  Joseph,  united 
in  rendering  him  justice  in  their  statements 
to  the  French  directory.  (See  the  Motdtew 
of  Nivose  23,  year  Vl-January  12, 179a) 

i  The  sister  of  Joseph's  wife  was  married  to 
Bemadoite,  and  is  the  present  queen  of  Swe- 
den. 

X  It  has  often  been  erroneously  stated,  that 
Joseph  Bonaparte  was  secretary  to  Salicetti,  a 
member  of  the  convention  (the  only  member 
from  Corsica  who  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
king).  It  has  likewise  been  erroneously  stated, 
that  Joseph  was  this  year  elected  member  of  the 
five  himctred,  and  that  opposition  was  made  lo 
his  taking  a  seat  in  that  body,  on  the  ground  that 
be  was  not  of  legal  age.  Joseph  was  at  tbiai 
time  (9th  Fractidor,  year  V— September  4,  1797) 
ambassador  at  Rome. 
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The  pope  not  giving  satis&ction  for  the 
murder  of  general  Duphot,  committed  in 
the  presence  of  Joseph,  who  never  lost 
his  calmness,  and  used  eveiy  means  in 
his  power  to  prevent  further  bloodshed 
and  outrage,  the  latter  returned  to  Paris, 
where  the  directory  expressed  their  entire 
satisfaction  with  his  conduct  at  Rome.* 
He  vna  now  offered  the  embassy  to  Prus- 
sia, but  preferred  to  enter  the  council  of 
the  five  hundred,  which  soon  chose  him 
their  flecretaiy.  When  Napoleon  was  in 
Egypt,  the  French  experienced  impor- 
tant reverses  in  Europe.  The  battle  of 
the  Trebia  had  been  lost ;  the  French  had 
evacuated  the  Genoese  territory;  the 
French  army  in  Switzerland  was  in  a 
critical  situation  until  the  decisive  victory 
of  Mass^na  at  Zurich,  and  all  the  con- 
[uests  in  Italy  were  at  stake.  Joseph 
lespatched  a  Greek  of  Cephalonia,  named 
Burmbacki,  to  Egypt,  to  induce  his  brodi- 
er  to  hasten  back ;  and  he  assisted  him  in 
the  revolution  of  the  18th  Bnimaire,  year 
VIII, which  placed  generalBonaparte  at  the 
head  of  the  consular  government  Under 
the  consulate,  Joseph  was  a  member  of 
the  council  of  state,  and,  as  such,  was  ap- 
pointed, with  Roedcrer  and  De  Fleurieu, 
to  terminate  the  dilSerences  then  existing 
between  France  and  the  U.  States.  The 
treaty  of  September  30, 1800,  was  signed 
at  Joseph's  estate  of  Mortefontaine.  Soon 
after  (February  9,  1801),  he  signed,  with 
count  Cobentzl  (q.  v.),  the  treaty  of  Lun6- 
ville,  between  France  and  Austria.  March 
25, 1802,  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was  sign- 
ed, which,  on  the  part  of  France,  had 
been  likewise  conducted  under  his  direc- 
tion. Whilst  engaged  in  diplomatic  pur- 
suits, Joseph  suggested  a  plan  to  unite 
France,  England,  Spain  and  Holland,  for 
the  suppression  of  that  system  of  rapine 
and  piracy,  whereby  smaller  states  were 
annoyed  by  the  corsairs  of  Barbary,  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  great  |K)wera  of  Christen- 
dom. His  brotlier,  then  first  consul, 
adopted  the  plan.  In  1803,  Joseph  was 
created  a  senator  and  grand  o6icer  of  the 
legion  of  honor,  and  presided,  in  the 
same  year,  in  the  electoral  college  of  the 
department  of  the  Oise.  Joseph  Bona- 
parte was,  one  of  the  signera  of^  the  con- 
cordate  with  the  pope,  by  which  the  im- 
munities of  the  Galilean  church  were 
secured,  and  the  torch  of  fanadcism, 
•  Tlie  assassination  of  general  Duphol,  and 
that  of  the  unfortunate  Basse ville,  who,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  five  years  previously,  was 
French  envoy  at  Rome,  determined  the  directory 
to  declare  war  against  the  pope,  and,  February 
15, 1798,  the  States  of  the  Churcn  were  changed 
iuio  a  repubiic. 


which  burned  in  the  West  of  France,  was 
extinguished.  Nearly  at  the  same  time, 
the  ti^aty  of  guaranty  was  ^gned  with 
Austria,  Russia,  Prussia  and  Bavaria, 
which  recognised  the  various  political 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
German  empire.  In  this  negotiation,  also, 
Joseph  was  invested  with  fbll  powers  on 
the  part  of  France.  When,  in  1804,  the 
camp  of  Boulogne  was  formed,  the  con- 
sul made  nis  brother  colonel  of  the  fourth 
regiment  When  Napoleon  ascended  the 
imperial  throne  of  France,  the  same  nena- 
tuS'ConsulU  which  (supported  by  3,700,000 
votes)  created  Napoleon  emperor,  declared 
Joseph  and  his  children  heirs  to  the  throne, 
in  case  of  the  death  of  Napoleon  without 
issucf  In  the  same  year,  the  crown  of 
Lombardy  was  offered  to  him,  but  Joseph 
firmly  resisted  the  entreaties  of  the  em- 
peror and  of  his  friends,  not  chooaug  to  re- 
nounce the  new  political  bonds  which  at- 
tached him  to  France,  nor  to  enter  into 
engagements  which  pressed  hard  upon 
Lombanly.  During  the  campaign  of 
Austerlitz,  in  1805,  prince  Joseph  presided 
in  the  senate,  and  administered  the  gov- 
ernment. A  few  days  after  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  Joseph  received  an  order  from 
the  emperor  to  place  himself  at  the  bead 
of  the  armv  destmed  to  invade  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  whose  sovereign  hod 
broken  the  treaty  with  France,  and  whose 
troops  had  been  augmented  by  a  large 
body  of  Russians  and  English,  in  cx>nse- 
quence  of  which  Napoleon  had  declared^ 
"Ferdinand  has  ceased  to  rule,"  On 
February  8,  1806,  the  French  entered 
the  territory  of  the  enemy.  Joseph  com- 
manded the  centre,  whilst  Mass^na  and 
Gouvion  de  Saint-Cyr  commanded  the 
two  wings,  took  Capua,  which  surrender- 
ed without  much  resistance,  and  entered 
the  capital  February  15,  being  received, 
if  any  reliance  were  to  be  placed  upon 
public  demonstrations  of  joy,  as  the  de- 
liverer of  the  {)eople.  King  Ferdinand 
had  fled  to  Sicily,  and  the  F^nglish  and 
Russians  efiected  their  retreat.  AU  the 
fortresses  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
French ;  and  Gaeta,  commanded  by  the 
prince  of  Hesse- Philippsthal,  only  resisted, 
the  commandant  disavowing  the  regency 
which  Ferdinand  had  appointed  befbro 
his  flight,  and  which  hod  conchided  the 
treaty  with  Joseph.  The  very  day  of  his 
entry,  Joseph  was  seen  walkin?  about  in 
tlie  street,  attended  by  one  aid-de-camp 

t  In  the  chronolo^al  table  in  volume  VI  (arti- 
cle History,  vear  1806),  Eugene  Beauhamais  b 
said  to  have  been  declared  successor  to  the  imr- 
pcricU  throne :  impericd  is  an  erratum  for  haUan. 
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only,  eyen  among  the  crowds  of  still  ex- 
cit^  lazzaroni,  futhful  to  bis  opinion  that 
the  people  feel  confidence  in  those  who 
trust  them,  and  never  pay  with  bad  treat- 
ment those  who  have  treated  them  well. 
No  sooner  had  he  organized  a  provisional 
government  in  the  capital,  than  he  set  out 
with  a  corps  iTdiUt  under  the  command 
of  general  Lamarque  (q.  v.),  to  inform 
himself  of  the  actual  state  of  the<:ounti7, 
and  of  the  feasibiUty  of  an  attempt  upon 
Sicily.  He  soon  convinced  himself  of 
the  abject  situation  of  the  inhabitants 
(whom  the  character  of  former  govern- 
.  inents  had  rendered  pretty  indifferent  as 
to  any  change  of  the  administration,  be- 
lieving that  nothing  would  improve  their 
situation),  and  of  the  impracticability  of  a 
landing  in  Sicily.  It  was  during  this 
journey,  that  Joseph  first  received  intelli- 
ffence  that  the  emperor  had  recognised  him 
king  of  Naples.  Napoleon,  fearing  that 
Joseph  would  refuse  the  throne  of  Na- 
ples, as  he  had  refused  that  of  Lombardy, 
consented  that  Joseph's  relations  with 
France  should  remain  the  same ;  and  the 
senate,  of  which  he  was  president,  in  his 
capacity  of  grand-elector,  deputed  three 
of  its  members  to  him  to  induce  him  to 
accept  the  offered  crown.  These  were 
murshal  Perignon,  general  Ferine  and 
count  Rcederer.  Joseph  received  them 
as  his  old  colleagues,  lodged  them  in  the 
palace,  and  retained  count  Rcederer  (q.  v.), 
who  had  long  been  his  friend,  as  minis- 
ter of  finance.  Josej^h  was  always  pleas- 
ed to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  this 
friend,  for  his  services  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  finances,  and  in  the  formation 
of  the  laws  and  institutions  which  created 
a  public  credit — something  till  then  un- 
known in  that  country.  Napoleon  said 
that  the  loss  of  count  Rcederer  from  his 
council  of  state  was  never  adequately 
supplied.  Joseph's  reign  in  Naples  forms 
the  period  of  his  life  on  which  the  biog- 
rapher "dwells  ivith  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion. It  was  the  misfortune  of  Joseph  to 
be  twice  called  to  rule  over  nations  guid- 
ed by  priests,  and  lefl  in  ignorance,  and 
therefore  easily  to  be  excited  against  any 
change ;  yet  the  cridcal  nature  of  his  situ- 
ation did  not  deter  him  from  trying  every 
means  in  his  power  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  his  subjects.  He  introduced 
into  his  council,  among  others,  French- 
men distinguished  by  their  abilities ;  such 
as  Rodderer,  Salicetti,  Dumas,  Miot,  &c. 
With  them  he  planned  such  changes  as 
his  unreserved  conversations  with  men  of 
all  classes,  on  his  long  ioumey,  had  sug- 
gested to  him.    He  held  up  to  the  mem- 


bers of  his  administration  the  advan- 
tageous consequences  of  the  French  rev- 
olution, contriving  to  avoid  its  evils,  and 
enjoining  them  to  make  justice  and  mod- 
eration me  guides  of  all  their  measures. 
The  country  was  soon  entirely  cleared  of 
the  enemy.  Convents  were  abolished, 
and  their  inmates  provided  for ;  their  rich 
possessions  were  m  part  used  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  solidity  of  the  public  credit ; 
feudalism  was  overthrown,  leaving  only 
the  honorary  tides ;  provincial  intendants 
were  appointed  uistead  of  the  former 
prestdi,  a  kind  of  proconsuls ;  public  in- 
struction greatly  improved ;  the  finances 
regulated,  as  we  have  ahready  mentioned, 
under  the  care  of  Rcederer ;  the  interior 
custom-lines,  so  iniurious  to  the  welfare 
of  nations,  removed  to  the  frontiers ;  the 
system  of  justice  greatly  improved  by 
substituting  the  French  code  for  the  con- 
fused pragmaHche,  and  by  organizing  the 
judiciary ;  national  guards  were  formed — 
an  instimtion  whicl^  in  that  as  well  as  all 
the  other  Italian  countries,  would  have 
had  the  best  effects.  These  effects,  in- 
deed, were  in  part  apparent  in  the  growth 
of  a  civic  spint  amon^  the  ii^abitants,  so 
long  degraded  by  foreign  or  domestic  tyr- 
.anny.  A  new  army  was  created;  the 
public  debt  was  put  on  a  systematic  foot- 
ing ;  ^iil  banks  were  united  into  one ;  ex- 
cavations (q.  V.)  at  Pompeii  and  in  Magna 
Gnecia  begun,  and  a  learned  society 
founded,  under  the  name  of  the  royal 
.academyj  divided  into  four  classes;  the 
xx>ads  were  improved ;  the  system  of  the 
tnestc^  abolished,  according  to  an  early 
plan  of  the  celebrated  Filangieri;  the 
sdff  and  pompous  Spanbh  court  etiquette 
was  much  curtailed,  so  that  the  king  be- 
came accessible  to  his  subjects ;  and  the 
half-baibarous  lazzaroni  were  civilized. 
Villages  were  established,  and  the  lazza- 
roni were  made  to  labor  in  excavations 
or  workshops.  Their  pay  was  partly 
given  in  beds,  and  in  domestic  utensilB,  so 
that  their  improvement  was  begun  in  the 
only  way  in  which  it  could  be  successful 
—by  accustoming  them  to  a  home.  Thus 
a  numerous  claas,  who  had  resisted  all  at- 
tempts to  civilize  them,  and  with  whom 
neither  missionaries  nor  philanthropists 
could  be  successful,  were  rendered  useful, 

*  The  system  consisted  io  withholding  from 
culture  a  laige  district  under  the  name  of  the 
TaoolUre  di  Puglidf  belonging  to  the  crown. 
Tliis  was  dedicate  to  the  pasturage  of  innumera- 
ble flocks,  which  resorted  thither  every  year  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  mttta  being  abo) 
ishcd,  this  territory  was  sold,  and  bnMight  mlo 
luxuriant  cultivation. 
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Vkd  a  fruitful  source  of  crime  would  soon 
have  been  entirely  stopped.  He  who 
formed  the  idea  of  civilizing  ihetiB  Iwinjfs 
by  giving  them  a  home,  whether  it  was 
the  KUig  or  one  of  his  counsellors,  richly 
deserves  the  thanks  of  the  country, 
though  the  return  of  the  iiourbons  was 
unfortunately  also  the  sienal  for  the  re- 
turn of  wretchedness.— The  Imutls  of 
robbere  likewise  vanished.  When  Joseph 
arrived  in  Naples,  tlie  revenue  of  the 
state  did  not  exceed  7,000,000  ducaii.  It 
was  augmented  by  him  to  14,000,000, 
without  increasing  the  public  burdens. 
Naples  then  had  no  constitution,  but  Jo- 
seph, presiding  in  person  at  the  meetings 
of  the  council  of  state,  heard  every  meas- 
ure discussed,  and  no  instance  is  on  rec- 
ord of  a  measure  being  adopted  against 
the  opinion  of  the  majority.  Success 
was  crowning  his  laudable  endeavors, 
when,  unfortunately  for  him,  he  was, 
against  his  will,  called  by  his  brother  to 
receive  a  prouder  diadem.  As  tlie  {>eriod 
upon  which  we  are  now  entering  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  great  misrepresenta- 
tions, and  forms,  at  the  same  time,  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  history  of  Napoleon's 
time,  and  of  Spain,  we  shall  treat  of  it  at 
some  length.  In  an  interview,-  some 
months  previous,  with  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon at  Venice,  he  received  an  intimation 
of  the  feuds  which  distracted  the  reign- 
ing house  of  Spain,  and  of  the  political 
embarrassments  to  which  they  must  lead. 
He  now  received  from  Bayonne,  where 
the  Spanish  princes  had  joined  Napoleon, 
a  pressing  invitation  to  proceed  without 
delay  to  that  city.  Nothing  was  yet  de- 
cided, and  no  views  explained.  In  this 
uncertainty,  Joseph  set  out,  cherishing 
the  hope  of  again  retumizig  to  his  fuinily 
at  Naples.  At  a  short  distance  from 
Bayonne,  he  was  met  by  the  em{)eror, 
who  informed  him  that  the  passions  of 
the  Spanish  princes  had  produced  a  crisis, 
which  had  arrived  but  too  soon ;  that  they 
were  as  far  from  a  harmonious  agreement 
at  Bayonne  as  they  had  been  in  Spain ;  that 
Charles  IV  preferre<l  retirement  in  France, 
on  certain  conditions,  to  reentering  Spain 
without  the  princ*  of  peace;  that  both 
he  and  the  queen  chose  rather  to  see  a 
stranger  ascend  the  throne  than  to  cede  it 
to  Ferdinand ;  that  neither  Ferdinand  nor 
any  other  Spaniard  wished  for  the  return 
of  Charles,  if  he  was  determined  lo  re- 
store the  reign  of  Godoy,  and  tliat  they 
also  would  prefer  a  stranger  to  him ;  that 
he  (the  emperor)  perceived  that  it  would 
cost  hun  a  greater  effort  to  sustain 
Charles,  with  the  prince  of  peace,  than  to 


change  the  dynasty ;  that  Ferdinand  ap- 
peared to  him  so  inferior,  and  of  a  char- 
acter so  vague  and  uncertain,  that  it 
would  be  highly  indiscreet  to  comiuii 
liirnsolf  on  his  behalf,  or  attempt  to  sus- 
tain a  son  in  the  suruggle  to  dethrone  his 
father,  and  that  such  a  dynasty  was  as 
little  suited  to  Spain;  that  no  regenera- 
tion was  practicable  whilst  it  contuiued ; 
that  the  first  personages  of  the  kingdom, 
in  rank,  infon nation  and  character,  n&- 
st;niblc(l  in  a  national  junta  at  Bayonne, 
'were  convinced  of  this  truth:  and  that, 
since  destiny  pointed  out  this  coune,  and 
he  then  felt  assured  of  accomplishing 
wliat  he  would  not  have  voluntarily  un- 
dertaken, he  had  nominated  his  brother, 
the  king  ot'  Nafiles,  wiio  was  acceptable 
to  the  junta,  and  would  be  so  to  the  na- 
tion at  large.  Ferdinand  had  long  since 
solicited  one  of  his  niec4»  in  marriage, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Ktruria,  but^  since 
his  residence  at  Bayonne,  and  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  thai  prince,  he  did 
not  think  proper  to  accede  to  his  wishes. 
He  further  urged  that  the  Spanish  princes 
had  gone  farther  into  France,  aud  had 
ceded  to  him  all  their  rights  to  the  crown, 
^  which  he  had  transferred  to  his  brother, 
the  king  of  Naples;  that  it  was  highly 
imporr.Mit  that  his  brother  should  not 
hesitate,  lest  the  Spnuianls,  as  Well  aa 
foreign  iiionarchs,  n>iphi  suppose  tliat  he 
(Napoleon)  wisln-d  to  encirele  his  own 
brows  with  this  additional  crown,  as  he 
had  done  with  that  of  Lombardy,  some 
years  l)efore,  upon  the  refusal  of  Joseph 
to  accept  it ;  that  the  tranquillity  of  Spain 
— of  Europe — ^tlie  reconciliation  of  all  the 
members  of  his  own  family,*  depended 
upon  the  course  which  Joseph  was  then 
about  to  adopt ;  that  he  could  never  allow 
himself  to  believe,  that  regret  at  leaving 
an  enchanting  country,  where  no  danger 
or  difficulty  remained  to  be  combated, 
could  induce  him  to  refuse  a  throne 
where  many  obstacles,  it  was  trtte,  were 
to  be  surmounted,  but  where  also  much 
good  was  to  be  accomplished.  When 
Joseph  arrived  at  Bayonue,  tlie  members 
of  the  junta  were  ail  assembled  at  tlie 
chateau  of  Marrac,  and  ho  was  obliged  to 
receive  their  addresses,  to  which  he  re- 
turned indefinite  answers,  postponing  a 
decision  until  he  could,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  see  the  different  members  in 
private.  The  Spanish  princes  were  gone^ 
The  duke  del  Infautado  and  CevaUoa 
passed  for  the  warmest  partisans  of  Fer- 
dinand:   both   were  presented   the  next 

*  It  was  thoa  proposed  to  rect^oisc  Lucicn  ai 
king  of  Naples. 
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day  to  take  leave.  Joseph  had  a  long 
conversaiion  with  tlie  duke,  which  tenni- 
uated  in  a  full  offer  of  his  services.  This 
nobleman  then  observed,  that  he  now 
found  the  intelligence  which  had  been 
transmitted  to  him  by  his  agents  at  Na- 
ples was  true,  and  if  Joseph  was  destined 
to  be  to  Spain  what  he  had  been  to  Na- 
ples, no  doubt  could  exist  that  the  entire 
nation  would  rally  round  him.  He  also 
assured  him  that  he  would  find  the  same 
dispositions  in  Cevallos,  and  in  all  the 
members  of  the  junta ;  that  those  who 
were  regarded  as  the  most  violent  parti- 
sans of  Ferdinand  entertained  for  that 
prince,  of  whom  they  knew  little,  and 
expected  every  thing,  merely  that  sort  of 
attachment  which  a  misgoverned  nation 
exhibits  towards  any  one  whom  it  con- 
siders most  competent  to  redress  its  griev- 
ances. Cevallos  held  nearly  the  same 
language  to  Joseph,  who  aflerwards  re- 
ceived, in  succession,  all  the  members  of 
the  junta.  It  consisted  of  nearly  100 
persons.  They  painted,  in  strong  colors, 
the  evils  which  afflicted  their  countiy, 
and  the  facility  of  suppressing  them.  In 
fact,  the  courtiers  of  the  &ther  and  the 
son  were  agreed  upon  one  point — the  ab- 
solute impossibility,  namely,  of  tlieir  liv- 
ing together  under  either  of  them.  Jo- 
seph alone,  by  sacrificing  the  throne  of 
Naples  to  ascend  that  of  Spain,  appeared 
to  unite  all  parties,  and  promised,  as  tliey 
fondly  hop^,  to  restore  and  even  to  sur- 
jiass  the  happy  reign  of  Charles  III. 
The  rising  at  Saragossa,  and  in  several  of 
the  provinces,  under  the  pretence  that 
Napoleon  was  seeking  to  atmex  Spain  to 
France ;  the  assurances  given  by  all  the 
members  of  the  junta  (without  a  single 
exception)  to  Joseph,  that  his  acceptance 
of  the  crown  would  quiet  these  troubles, 
insiu^  the  independence  of  the  monarchy, 
the  integrity  of  its  territory,  its  liberty 
and  happiness,  finally  induccMi  him  to  ac- 
cept the  throne,  and  he  prepared  himself 
to  set  out  for  Spain ;  but  he  would  not 
leave  the  throne  of  Naples  without  ob- 
taining a  pMge  that  his  institutions 
should  be  preserved,  and  that  the  Nea- 
politans should  enjoy  the  beuefitB  of  a 
constitution  which  was,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, a  summary  of  his  own  most  impor- 
tant laws.  He  obtained  for  it  the  guaran- 
ty of  the  emperor  Najwleon.  A  consti- 
tution, founded  nearly  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, was  adopted  by  the  junta  of  Ba- 
yonuc  for  Spain,  and  also  guai'autied  by 
the  emperor.  Joseph,  and  the  members 
of  the  junta,  swore  fidelity  to  it.  Had 
events  pennitted  them  to  maintain  their 
48* 


oaths,  it  would  have  contributed  much  to 
the  regenemtion  of  that  people.  The  rec- 
ognition of  national  sovereignty  repre- 
sented in  the  cortes,  the  independence 
of  their  powers,  the  demarcation  of  the 
patrimony  of  the  crown  and  the  public 
treasure,  would  have  extricated  Spain 
fh>m  the  abyss  into  which  she  had  been 
sinking  for  centuries.  The  accession  of 
Joseph  to  the  throne  of  Spain  was  noti- 
fied by  the  secretary  of  state  (CevaUos)  to 
the  foreign  powers,  bv  all  of  whom,  with 
the  exception  of  England,  he  was  formal- 
ly recognised.  Thus,  at  first,  his  relations 
with  the  monarchs  and  goveinments  of 
the  continent  were  satisfiictoiy.  The 
emperor  of  Russia  had  replied  to  the 
communication  of  general  Pardo,  ambas- 
sador of  Spain,  by  felicitations  grounded 
on  tlie  personal  character  of  the  new 
king.  Ferdinand  had  written  him  letters 
of  congratulation,  and  one  among  others 
wherehi  he  implored  his  intervention  and 
good  offices  to  induce  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon to  give  him  one  of  his  nieces  in  mar- 
riage. The  oath  of  allegiance  of  the 
Spaniards  who  were  witli  liim  in  France 
was  annexed  to  these  letters,  which  were 
made  known  by  a  Spanish  nobleman  to 
the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection.  Most  of 
the  members  of  the  junta  had  previous 
knowledge  of  them.  Upon  his  entry 
into  Madrid,  Joseph  found  the  people 
greatly  exasperated  at  the  events  of  the 
second  of  May,  1808.  A  stranger  to  all 
that  had  passed,  he  convened,  on  the 
morrow,  at  the  palace,  all  those  penons 
who  might  naturally  be  regarded  as  rep- 
i^esentatives  of  the  different  classes  of 
society — grandees  of  Spain,  chie&  of  the 
religious  oixlers,  membere  of  the  tribunals, 
priests,  ofilicers,  generals,  the  principal 
capitalists,  the  syndics  of  the  various 
handicrafls.  All  the  saloons  were  crowd- 
ed, for  the  first  time,  with  a  concourse  of 
men  who  were  astonished  to  find  them- 
selves together.  The  new  king  entered 
into  free  conversation  with  his  guests,  anc 
expressed  himself  with  candor  on  the 
events  wliich  had  brought  him  into  Spain, 
on  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  on  his 
views  and  intentions.  He  ventui^d  alone 
into  the  different  rooms,  filled  with  crowds 
of  persons  inimical  to  him,  and  inspired 
much  confidence  by  this  fearless  reliance 
on  tlieir  honor;  but  the  gleams  of  pop- 
ular favor  were  overcast  by  the  disas- 
trous intelligence  from  Baylen,  which  ar- 
rived six  days  afler  this  entertainments 
The  retreat  on  Burgos  was  eflfected,  and 
the  king  found  himself  in  the  midst  of 
marshal  Bessi^res'  anny.    The  Spaniards 
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flocked  in  from  all  quarters  against  the 
French  army,  which  was  unahle  to  re- 
sume offensive  operations  until  the  month 
of  November.  The  emperor  arrived,  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  but 
was  soon  summoned,  first  by  the  English 
to  the  frontiers  of  Galicia,  whence  he 
drove  them  out,  and  then  by  the  Aus- 
trians  to  Grermany.  On  his  departure,  he 
left  his  brother  in  command  of  the  forces 
that  remained  in  Spain.  King  Joseph 
returned  to  his  capital  Januaiy  22,  1809. 
The  people  had  not  lost  the  remem- 
brance of  the  hopes  which  they  had  con- 
ceived on  his  first  entry.  The  inhabi- 
tants came  individually  to  take  the  oatii 
of  allegiance  to  him,  each  m  his  respec- 
tive parish.  Joseph  exerted  himself  to 
foster  and  extend  these  favorable  symp- 
toms. On  a  solemn  occasion,  he  renew- 
ed the  assurances  he  had  already  given 
of  his  determination  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence of  Spain ;  to  preserve  her  terri- 
tory entire ;  to  support  Iier  religion,  and 
to  protect  and  uphold  the  liberty  of  her 
citizens — ^"conditions,"  he  said,  "of  the 
oath  which  I  took  on  accepting  the 
crown :  it  shall  never  be  dishonored 
whilst  on  my  head."  He  pledged  liim- 
self  for  the  convocation  of  the  cortes, 
and  for  the  evacuation  of  Spain  by  the 
French  troops,  as  soon  as  the  country 
should  be  pacified.  "If  I  love  France 
as  my  femily,"  he  often  exclaimed,  "  I  am 
devoted  to  Spain  as  to  my  religion."  The 
choice  of  his  ministry  was  made  with 
entire  deference  to  public  opinion.  The 
nomination  of  the  members  of  his  coun- 
cil of  state  was  governed  by  the  same 
spirit  Five  regiments  were  already  or- 
ganized, from  which  all  persons  stained  by 
criminal  convictions  were  carefully  ex- 
cluded. Infamous  punishments  were 
discontinued,  and  the  stimulus  of  honor 
and  love  of  country,  as  in  the  French 
army,  was  substituted  for  corporal  inflic- 
tions, which  are  fit  only  to  make  slaves,  not 
soldiers.  Pursuing  the  same  coursu  which 
his  own  sense  of  justice  and  views  of 
policy  had  dictated  in  his  former  govern- 
ment at  Naples,  he  recognised  the  exist- 
ing public  debt,  and  provided  means  for 
its  extinction ;  gave  facilities  for  the  secu- 
larization of  monies,  without,  at  that  mo- 
ment, compelling  it ;  inspected,  in  person, 
the  works  then  unfinished  and  necessary 
to  the  completion  of  the  Guadarama  ca- 
nal ;  promoted  that  useful  enterprise ;  and 
generally  gave  aid  and  countenance  to 
national  industry  in  its  various  depart- 
ments. Tlie  earliest  military  occurrences 
of  hia  reign  werv  propitious.  -  The  battles 


of  Talavera  and  Almonacid  paralyzed 
the  enemy's  movements,  and  the  king 
availed  himnelf  of  the  cahn  which  ensued, 
to  regulate  the  administration  of  the  inte- 
rior. He  now  resolved  to  suppress  en- 
tirely the  religious  orders,  being  convinced 
that  the  restoration  of  the  finances  and 
the  claims  of  public  tranquillity  alike 
demanded  liiis  measure.  All  ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdictions  were  annulled,  and  their 
duties  assigned  to  the  civil  tribunals,  and 
the  privilege  of  sanctuary  heretofore  al- 
lowed to  the  churches  was  abolished. 
The  councils  of  the  Indies,  of  the  orders, 
of  finance,  of  the  marine,  and  of  war, 
who^e  functions  were  almost  identical 
witli  those  of  the  new  council  of  state, 
were  dissolved ;  the  poijits  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  duties  fixed  on  the  frontiers ;  the 
municipal  system  was  settled ;  laws  regu- 
lating public  education  were  digested  in 
the  council  of  state ;  the  debt,  which  had 
been  formerly  recognised,  was  guaran- 
tied; the  ashes  and  monuments  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  scattered  througli  the 
suppressed  convents,  were  assembled  in 
several  churches,  and  particularly  in  the 
metropolitan  at  Burgos.  The  buildings 
of  the  Escurial  were  assigned  for  the  re- 
ception of  fifteen  hundred  priests,  mem- 
bers of  the  different  religious  orders,  who 
were  desirous  of  continuing  to  live  in 
common,  either  from  family  reasons,  con- 
siderations of  health,  or  a  strong  bias  to 
consecrate  themselves  to  study  in  those 
mst  deposits  wherein  lay  buried  large  col- 
lections of  manuscripts  and  other  literal^' 
treasures,  so  richly  meriting  examination 
and  i)eru8al.  The  buildings  of  St.  Fran- 
cis were  chosen  for  the  sittings  of  the 
cortes,  and  the  alterations  to  be  made  in 
them  put  under  contract  One  hundred 
millions  of  reals  were  appropriated  as  an 
indemnity  to  owners  or  property  who 
had  suffered  by  the  ravages  of  war.  Jo- 
seph proscribed  no  individual  because  he 
had  l^eti  a  member  of  any  particular  cor- 
poration. In  his  councifof  state  were  to 
be  found  superiors  of  religious  orders 
who  voted  for  the  6uppressk)n  of  those 
orders  ;*  general  officers  of  the  insurgents 
who  voted  against  the  ui8urgents;t  in- 
quisitors voting  against  the  inquisition  ;| 
and  in  his  family  and  household,  grandees 
of  Spain  openly  advocating  tlie  most  pop- 
ular laws.  A  few  months  after  his  return 
to  Madrid,  Joseph  received  intelligence 
that  50,000  Spaniards  had  made  a  descent 

♦  Father  Rey,  general  of  ihe  Augustins. 
t  Lieutenanl-fi^eneral  Mori  a.  who  long  held  ibe 
cotninand  at  Cadiz  and  Madrid. 
^  The  abh^  Uorent«.   (q  .v.)  ,.,.,,  ,,^ 
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from  the  Sierra  Morena  into  La  Mancha. 
He  marched  a^nst  them,  and,  at  Ocaiia, 
they  were  entirely  discomfited  by  20,000 
French  and  4,000  Spaniards  in  his  ser- 
vice. 25,000  prisoners,  most  of  whom 
entered  his  army,  thirty  standards,  and  the 
entire  artillery  of  the  army,  were  the 
fruits  of  this  victoiy.  The  Enelish,  who 
had  advanced  to  TruxiJlo  and  Badajoz, 
retired  to  Portugal  as  soon  as  they  learned 
the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  army. 
Upon  his  return  to  the  capital,  the  king 
was  informed  of  the  successes  of  general 
Kellermann  at  Alba  de  Tormes,  of  mar- 
shal Suchet  in  Arragon,  and  marshal  Au- 
gereau  in  Catalonia,  where  Gerona  had 
fallen  into  his  hands.  He  resolved  to 
follow  up  this  series  of  good  fortune. 
The  junta  of  Seville  having  summoned 
the  cortes  for  the  month  of  March,  he 
determined  to  anticipate  them.  Leaving 
Madrid  on  the  8th  of  January,  1810,  a 
veiT  few  days  afler  the  battle  of  Ocaiia, 
he  found  himself,  on  the  11th,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Sierra  Morena,  with  a  force  of  60,000 
men.  Marshal  Souk  acted  as  major-gene- 
ral, in  place  of  marshal  Jourdan,  the  latter 
having  returned  to  France.  ,  The  posi- 
tions of  the  enemy  were  carried  in  a  few 
hours,  and  8000  or  10,000  prisoners  taken. 
The  king  was  attended  by  his  ministers 
and  the  principal  officers  of  his  household 
and  guard.  He  openly  announced  his 
intention  to  hold  the  cortes  at  Grenada 
in  the  month  of  March.  Cordova  surren- 
dered to  him  without  fuing  a  gun.  Jo- 
seph pledged  himself  without  reserve, 
that  as  soon  as  the  English  evacuated  the 
peninsula,  the  French  armies  should  also 
leave  it,  and  that  he  would  follow  in  their 
steps,  unless  retained  by  the  sincere 
wishes  of  the  nation,  when  enlightened 
as  to  its  true  interests :  he  stated  that  the 
constitution  of  Bayonne  was  now  suffi- 
cient for  the  habits  and  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  admitted  that  it  might  hereafter 
be  modified  according  to  circumstances; 
that  the  nation  could  never  enjoy  a  great- 
er share  of  liberty  than  the  king  wished 
it  to  possess,  inasmuch  as  he  never  could 
feel  himself  truly  her  king,  until  Spain 
was  truly  free,  and  delivered  from  the 
presence  of  all  foreign  armies.  Marshal 
Victor  advanced  upon  Cadiz,  and  the  king 
made  his  entry  into  Seville,  where  he 
was  received  with  enthusiasm.  It  was 
in  Seville  that  he  received,  from  the 
hands  of  the  chapter,  the  French  ea- 
gles which  had  fallen  into  the  hai^ds  of 
the  Spaniards,  after  the  disastrous  aflair 
of  Baylen.  They  had  been  lefl  in  the 
cathedral,  where  they  lay  hidden  amongst 


relics  of  the  saints.  They  were  instantly 
forwarded  to  Paris,  by  colonel  Tascher  de 
la  Pagerte.  Ten  tliousaud  men,  how- 
ever, under  the  duke  of  Albuquerque,  had 
anticipated  marshal  Victor  at  Cadiz ;  the 
English  also  hastened  thither,  and  strongly 
reinforced  the  garrison,  whilst  tlieir  squad- 
rons blockaded  the  harbor.  The  chiefe 
of  the  insurrection  had  assembled  at  Port 
St«  Manr's,  in  front  of  Cadiz.  They  sur- 
rounded the  king,  from  whom  they  re- 
ceived the  assurance  of  his  positive  de- 
termination to  assemble  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nation  at  .'ifreuada  unmediato- 
ly.  All  the  members  of  tlie  central  iunta 
were  to  form  part  of  thb  cortes ;  all  the 
bishops — all  the  grandees — all  the  wealthy 
capitalists.  This  assembly  would  have  a 
single  question  to  discuss — *'  Do  we,  or  do 
we  no^  accept  the  constitution  and  the 
king  offered  to  us  by  the  junta  of  Ba- 
yonne ?"  If  the  negative  was  pronounced, 
Joseph  would  leave  Spain,  fully  deter- 
mined to  reign,  if  at  all,  by  the  consent 
of  the  people,  as  he  wished  to  reign  for 
their  benefit.  But  the  deputies  who  un- 
dertook to  go  themselves  and  treat  with 
their  fellow  citizens,  unfortunately  em- 
barked in  small  boats,  and  were  detained 
by  the  English  squadron,  and  not  allowed 
to  land  in  Cadiz.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  French  government  was  becoming 
weary  of  the  enormous  sacrifices  which 
the  obstinate  resistance  of  Spain  required. 
They  thought  that  the  war  there,  as  in 
other  countries,  ought  to  support  itself. 
The  king*s  system,  on  the  contraiy,  for- 
bade exactions,  and  tended  to  calm  the 
exasperation  of  the  Spaniards  by  kind 
treatment.  He  consequently  .  required 
that  France  should  continue  her  sacrifices 
and  her  expenditure.  About  this  time,  a 
measure  was  adopted  by  Napoleon,  which 
gave  the  king  the  most  lively  concern. 
An  imperial  decree  iusdtuteid  military 
governments  in  the  provinces  of  S|)ain, 
under  which  the  French  general  of  di- 
vision became  president  of  tlie  adminis- 
trative junta,  and  the  Spanish  intendant 
was  reduced  to  the  station  of  a  simple 
secretai-y  of  the  body  in  which  he  had 
formerly  presided.  This  state  of  things 
could  not  fail  to  destroy  all  the  good 
whicli  had  been  efiected  by  the  campaign 
of  Andalusia.  Abandoning,  now,  all 
hopes  of  bringing  about  the  surrender 
of  Cadiz  by  the  conciliatory  measiu-cs 
which  he  had  employed,  Joseph  lefl  Port 
St.  Mary's  to  visit  the  eastern  part  of  An- 
dalusia, and  directed  his  route  through 
Ronda.  In  the  course  of  this  journey, 
he  expressed    to   the   deputations  from 
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Grenada,  Jaen,  and  Malaga,  his  finn  reso- 
lution never  to  consent  to  any  distnein- 
berment  of  the  ntonarchy,  or  to  any  sac- 
rifice whatever  of  national  independence 
— ^very  far,  in  these  pardculars,  from  en- 
tertaining the  sentiments  of  Ferdinand, 
who  had  actually  proposed  to  the  empe- 
ror a  cession  of  the  provinces  on  the 
Ebro.  On  his  return  to  Seville,  the  king 
issued  decrees  prescribing  territorial  divis- 
ions, organizing  the  civil  adminlstradon 
within  these  districts,  and  directing  the 
formation  of  national  guards.  He  then 
uitnisted  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Andalusia  to  marshal  Soult,  and  returned 
to  Madrid,  after  an  absence  of  five  months. 
The  duke  of  Santa  F^  and  the  marquis 
of  Almenara,  two  of  his  ministers,  were 
despatched  to  Paris.  The  latter  was  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  Joseph,  announcing 
his  determination  to  leave  a  country 
where  he  could  neither  do  good  nor  pre- 
vent evil,  if  the  system  of  niilitar}'  gov- 
ernments was  not  abandoned.  The 
situadon  of  the  emperor  was  then  so 
complicated  and  critical,  that  he  could 
not  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  king.  King 
Joseph  proceeded  in  person  to  Paris, 
where  he  had  an  interview  with  his 
brother.  The  emperor  induced  him  to 
return  to  Spain,  by  the  poadve  assurance 
which  he  gave  him,  that  the  military 
governments  should  soon  cease  ;  that  the 
system  had  already  wrought  a  good 
effect  upon  the  English  government,  who 
offered  to  retire  from  Portuml,  if  the 
French  troops  would  evacuate  Spain,  and 
lo  recognise  king  Joseph,  if  die  Spanish 
nation  recognised  him,  and  France  would 
also  consent,  on  her  pait,  to  recognise  the 
house  of  Braganza  in  Portugal.  The  differ- 
ent military  districts  were  to  be  put  under 
the  command  of  king  Joseph,  the  cortes 
convened,  and  the  French  armies  to  evacu- 
ate Spain  as  soon  as  tlie  king  %va8  satisfied 
that  their  presence  was  no  longer  necessa- 
ry. The  subsequent  events  of  this  war 
must  be  rapidly  touched.  Marshal  Mas- 
s^na,  who  had  entered  Portugal  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  75,000  men,  after 
taking  Almeida  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and 
defeating  the  English  at  Busaco,  was 
compelled,  in  March,  1811,  to  withdraw 
his  troops,  then  reduced,  by  sickness, 
forced  marches,  and  want  of  provisions, 
to  35,000  men.  Marshal  Soult  laid  siege 
to  Badaioz,  which  surrendered  March  19. 
Marshal  Victor  had  been  attacked  in  his 
lines  at  Chiclana.  The  English  had  kept 
alive  the  flames  of  insurrection,  by  land- 
ing troops,  money  and  amis  at  Cartha- 
gena  and  Alicant,  and   encouraged,  by 


erery  means  in  their  power,  die  i 
of  Cadiz.  It  was  at  this  moment,  that 
the  first  rumors  were  circulated  of  the 
approaching  rupture  between  Pranoe  and 
Russia.  The  English,  no  longer  held  in 
check  by  tlie  army  of  Portugal,  had  oc- 
cupied Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz. 
Marshal  Victor,  the  remainder  of  the  im- 
perial guard,  and  several  regiments  of  the 
line,  were  recalled  to  France.  All  hopes 
of  a  negotiation  with  England  had  van- 
ished ;  partial  insurrections  multiplied ; 
new  guerillas  were  formed,  supported  by 
the  gold  of  the  English  and  the  exasfiera- 
tion  of  the  inhabitants :  the  communica- 
dons  became  more  difficult  than  at  any 
pre\'ious  time.  Navarre  was  ravaged  by 
the  l)and  of  Mina,  now  swelled  to  an 
army ;  famine  was  lajing  waste  the 
capital  and  the  provinces.  Such  was  the 
&ce  of  affairs  when  the  empercN*  Napo- 
leon, setting  out  on  his  Russian  campaign, 
invested  king  Joseph  with  the  command 
of  th e  armies.  Under  such  circu mstance^ 
honor  no  longer  permitted  him  to  retiiP 
from  a  {)08t  of  difficulty  and  danger. 
Marshal  Jourdan  returned  to  him.  In 
the  early  part  of  May,  1812,  the  English, 
having  taken  the  fbrtificauons  erected  fbr 
the  defence  of  the  Tagus,  threatened  at 
the  same  time  the  armv  of  the  south  and 
the  army  of  Portugal.  Eariy  in  July, 
Joseph  marched  from  Madrid  with  the 
guard  and  the  troops  of  the  neighboring 
garrisons,  directed  his  march  on  Penaran- 
da,  and  joined  marshal  Marmont,  who 
had  passed  the  Tormes  on  the  SOtfa,  and 
been  defeated  at  Arapiles.  November  3, 
he  returned  to  Madrid.  Having  remained 
a  single  day  at  Madrid,  Joseph  passed  the 
Tormes,  and  found  himself  on  the  batde 
field  of  Arapiles,  at  the  head  of  more  than 
100,000  men.  But  the  rain,  which  had 
been  falling  in  torrents,  had  rendered  the 
roads  neany  im)ias8able,  and  greatly  re- 
tarded the  movements  of  the  army  of  the 
south.  The  English  profited  by  this  de- 
lav,  and  hurried  then-  retreat  by  the  road 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  still  remained 
unoccupied.  The  success  of  this  day  was 
limited  to  5000  or  6000  prisoners,  among 
whom  was  the  English  general  of  caval- 
ry' lord  Paget  The  king  entered  Sala- 
manca with  the  anny  of  Portugal.  The 
enemy  retired  to  Portueal,  and  the  French 
army  soon  found  itself  weakened  by  the 
loss  of  more  than  30,000  men,  who  re- 
ceived orders  to  repass  the  Pyrenees.  He 
soon  after  received  a  positive  order  from 
the  emperor  to  leave  Madrid  and  take  up 
the  line  of  the  Duero.  The  state  of 
affairs  in  Russia  made  obedience  to  diia 
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order  a  matter  of  positive  duty,  and  the 
departure  of  the  king  for  Vallodolid  took 
place  instantly.  As  soon  as  Madrid  was 
abandoned,  the  fires  of  insurrection  were 
kindled,  and  raged  with  greater  violence 
than  ever.  Spaniards,  English,  Portu- 
guese, all  advanced  upon  the  French 
army,  then  enfeebled  by  the  loss  of  its 
best  officers,  who  \^ad  been  withdrawn  to 
aid  in  the  formation  of  new  corps  in 
France.  After  the  Inittle  of  Vittoria,  Jo- 
seph returned  to  Paris,  where  his  brother, 
the  emperor,  again  lefl  him,  with  the  title 
of  his  heutenant,  when  he  departed  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  that  anny,  which, 
afler  assailing  all  the  armies  of  Europe  in 
their  respective  countries,  was  at  last  re- 
duced to  defend  itself  on  its  own  soil. 
The  empress  Maria  Louisa  was  lefl  re- 
gent of  the  empire.  Joseph,  as  the  em- 
peror's lieutenant,  had  the  honor  of  the 
military  command.  Joseph  was  lefl  as 
counsellor  of  the  empress,  together  with 
the  prince  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire, 
Cambac^res.  The  empress  had  instruc- 
tions to  follow  the  advice  of  these  coun- 
sellors. If  the  events  of  the  war  should 
intercept  all  communication  between  the 
imperial  head-quarters  and  the  capital, 
and  the  enemy  make  his  way  to  Paris, 
Joseph  had  verbal  instnictions  from  the 
emperor,  and,  afler  his  departure,  a  writ- 
ten order,  to  remove  the  kin^  of  Rome 
and  the  empress,  to  proceed  with  them  to 
the  Loire,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  ac- 
companied by  the  grand  dignitaries,  the 
ministers,  the  officers  of  the  senate,  the 
legislative  body,  and  the  council  of  state. 
Joseph  soon  after  had  ample  reason  to 
acknowledge  the  judgment  and  foresight 
which  had  dictated  these  precautions. 
Reserve  was  thrown  aside,  and  many 
senators  no  longer  dissembled  their  opin- 
ions in  favor  of  proclaiming  Napoleon  the 
Second,  or  the  regency  of  the  empress, 
and  the  lieutenancy  of  Joseph  under  an 
infant  emperor.  Joseph  then  made  known 
to  his  brother  the  necessity  of  concluding 
peace  upon  any  terms;  and  when  the 
slender  corps  of  marshals  Marmont  and 
Mortier  were  brought  under  the  walls  of 
Paris,  pursued  by  an  enemy  vastly  supe- 
rior, and  all  communication  between  the 
emperor  and  his  capital  was  cut  off,  Jo- 
seph communicated  to  the  empress  and 
the  arch-chancellor  the  last  letter  from  his 
brother,  which  recognised  and  confirmed 
his  former  directions.  The  ministers,  the 
grand  dignitaries,  and  presidents  of  the 
sections  of  tlie  council,  were  assembled,  to 
the  number  of  22  members.  They  all 
admitted  that  the  case  provided  for  had 


occurred ;  and  that  it  was  better  to  leave 
Paris  to  its  own  authorities,  and  to  its  own 
particular  forces,  than  to  hazard  the  fate 
of  the  emperor,  and  thereby  endanger  that 
of  the  entire  empire.  The  minister  of  war 
(the  duke  de  Feltre)  declared  that  tliere 
were  no  arms  ready,  that  they  had  been 
daily  given  out  to  the  new  levies  as 
they  departed,  and  were  now  exhausted. 
Thus  it  was  unanimously  decided  that 
the  government  should  be  removed  to 
Chartres,  and  thence  to  the  Loire.  But 
Joseph  remarked,  they  were  yet  unin- 
formed as  to  what  enemy  they  had  to  do 
with ;  that  the  advancing  forces  might  be 
reconnoitred,  and  measures  adopted  on 
the  result  of  that  rcconnoisance.  He 
offered  not  to  set  out  with  the  empress* 
The  ministers  of  war,  of  the  administra- 
tion of  war,  and  of  the  marine,  concurred 
with  him,  and  promised  not  to  return  to 
the  empress  except  in  the  last  extremity^ 
when  they  should  be  convinced  that  they 
were  retiring  befcnre  the  entire  mass  of  tiie 
allied  armies.  If,  on  the  contrary,  upon 
reconnoitring,  it  should  appear  tliat  tliey 
had  only  a  detached  corps  to  resist,  which 
they  could  destroy  without  exposing  the 
capital,  they  would  support  the  two  mar- 
shals with  all  the  means  under  their  con- 
trol. It  was  in  the  hope  that  the  last  hy- 
pothesis, might  prove  correct,  that  the 
proclamation  of  king  Joseph  was  drawn 
up  and  published  that  evening.  The  em- 
press, her  son,  the  court,  the  members  of 
the  government,  the  ministers,  M.  de  la 
Bounlerie,  treasurer  of  the  crown,  with 
the  funds  intrusted  to  him,  took  their  de- 
parture. During  the  night,  the  marshab 
were  informed  of  the  enemy^  approach. 
The  next  morning,  they  were  in  conflict 
vrith  the  out-postH.  Joseph,  accompanied 
by  tlie  ministers  of  war,  of  the  admmistra- 
tion  of  war,  and  of  the  marine,  agreeably 
to  the  resolution  of  the  council,  left  Pans 
to  investigate  the  actual  state  of  aftairs 
more  closely.  The  national  guards  were 
put  under  arms  to  maintain  internal  tran- 
quillity, and  posted  at  the  different  gates 
to  prevent  any  insult  which  might  be  at- 
tempted by  detached  corps.  In  the 
mojning,  marshal  Marmont  having  sent 
the  king  information  that  he  was  too  weak 
to  repel  the  troops  then  before  him,  the 
king  directed  marshal  Mortier  to  reinfoi-oe 
him  ;  an  order  which  was  promptly  com- 
plied with.  In  the  afternoon,  an  officer 
of  engineers  of  the  French  army,  taken 
prisoner  by  the  enemy,  had  l>een  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  the  emperor  of  Russia^ 
the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  Austrian 
generalissimo.    Tliis  officer  had  seen  tho 
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enemy's  anny  draMm  out,  and  came  to 
make  a  report  to  the  inarshais,  and  after- 
wards to  the  king.  Marshal  Marmont 
declared  that  he  could  not  hold  out  longer 
than  four  o'clock,  nor  prevent  Paris  Grom 
being  inundated  with  irregular  troops 
during  the  night  He  demanded  authori- 
ty to  treat  for  tho  preservation  of  the 
capital  and  the  security  of  its  popula- 
tion. Some  legions  of  the  national 
guards  solicited  permisaon  to  place 
3iemselves  in  line  of  battle  outside  tlie 
walls;  it  was  refused,  lest  Paris  might 
be  deprived  of  their  support  where  it 
could  alone  be  useful — ^in  the  interior,  and 
throughout  the  immense  extent  of  its  en- 
closure. The  decision  of  tlie  council  un- 
der the  presidency  of  the  empress  regent 
was  literally  carried  into  execution  under 
these  tiying  circumstances,  when  the 
ministers,  who  were  with  tlie  king,  ad- 
mitted that  the  greatest  part  of  the  allied 
forces  was  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  They 
did  not  leave  Paris  until  four  o'clock, 
when  they  learned  that  the  enemy  had 
occupied  St  Denis,  and  that,  in  a  few 
moments  more,  it  would  be  too  late  to 
cross  the  Seine.  Joseph,  passing  through 
Versailles,  ordered  the  cavalry  at  the  de- 
pots in  that  city  to  follow  him,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Chartres,  where  he  found  tlie 
empress,  and  thence  to  Blois.  Great  cen- 
sure has  been  cast  upon  king  Joseph  for 
his  proclamation,  in  wliich  ho  assured  the 
national  guard  that  he  was  not  to  accom- 
pany the  empress,  but  would  remain  at 
Pans.  There  is  little  justice  in  the  ex- 
ceptions taken  to  his  conduct  No  one 
can  doubt  that  such  were  his  intentions, 
and  those  of  the  council  which  was  then 
held,  and  the  object  of  the  immediate  an- 
nunciation of  their  views  can  be  readily 
conceived.  But  a  few  hours  afterwards, 
every  thing  was  changed  by  the  arrival  of 
the  whole  allied  army  under  the  walls  of 
Paris.  There  remained  to  king  Joseph 
the  choice  of  three  courses — to  accompa- 
ny the  empress  to  the  point  designated  by 
the  emperor,  to  remain  at  Paris,  or  to 
follow  the  anny  of  marshal  Mannont  In 
following  the  regent  he  did  his  duty. 
Subjected  to  tlie  commands  of  the  empe- 
ror, he  was  bound  to  obey  tliem,  and  not 
to  surrender  his  wife  and  son  to  the  ene- 
my. His  orders,  in  a  given  case,  which 
actually  occurred,  were  precise,  to  assem- 
ble on  the  Loire  die  national  authorities 
around  the  regent,  and  to  collect  at  the 
same  point  all  the  forces  he  could  obtain. 
This  order  was  punctually  complied  with  : 
tlie  armies  of  the  dukes  of  Castiglione, 
Albufera  and  Dalmatia  were  yet  untouch- 


ed ;  the  armies  of  Arragon  and  of  Spain 
were  disposed  to  receive  any  impulse 
which  the  emperor  chose  to  give  them : 
but  the  idea  of  resistance  was  abandoned, 
and  the  abdication  of  Fontainebleau  left 
Joseph  no  choice  but  a  retirement  to  Swit- 
zeriand,  where  he  remained  until  Abrch 
19,  1815,  the  day  on  which  he  learned 
the  arrival  of  his  bi;other  Napoleon  at 
Grenoble.  He  set  out  alone  with  his 
children,  and  traversed  all  France,  from 
Switzeriand  to  Paris,  constantly  accom]>a- 
nied  by  the  cries  of  the  people — "  Long  B  ve 
Napoleon,  the  emperor  of  our  choice!  let 
him  remember  that  the  nation  desires  him 
alone !  no  aristocracy !  nothing  of  the  okl 
regime  !"  The  firet  peraon  Joseph  saw,  on 
arriving  in  Paris,  was  the  generous  patriot, 
who,  some  months  previously,  had  re- 
ceived from  him  the  perilous  mission  to 
proceed  to  Elba,  and  to  warn  Napoleon  of 
the  assassins  who  had  been  sent  against 
him.  He  had  arrived  in  time,  so  that  the 
two  first  who  landed  were  airested,  and 
Napoleon  saved.  His  name  cannot  yet 
be  made  public.  Two  celebrated  per- 
sonages contended  for  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing saved  Napoleon:  one  ^vas  inadame  de 
Stael,  who,  as  the  first  person  informed 
of  the  plot,  hastened  to  give  notic-e  of  it 
to  Joseph,  and  proposed  to  go  herself  to 
Elba;  the  other  was  Talma,  who  accom- 
panied her  on  her  visit.  Joseph  present- 
ed to  Napoleon  the  son  of  madame  de 
Stael,  Augustus,  who  was  cordially  re- 
ceived by^  the  emperor.  He  was  the 
bearer  of*^a  letter  from  his  mother,  who 
expressed  herself  to  the  emperor  respect- 
ing "the  additional  act"  thus:  "  Vest  au- 
jouriThui  tout  ce  qu^U  foul  h  la  Eranct,  rim 
mte  ce  qu'il  favl,  pas  plus  qu^U  ne  fauL^* 
Joseph  also  introduced  Benjamin  Con- 
stant to  Napoleon  durine  the  hundred 
days,  who  drew  up  the  adoitional  aitide^. 
Lafayette  discussed  several  times  with 
them  the  subject  of  the  hereditary  peerage, 
which  Napoleon  retained  because  he  found 
it  at  his  return  from  Elba,  and  because  he 
had  enemies  enough  without  making  new 
ones  in  the  chamber  of  peers.  After  the 
batUe  of  Waterloo,  Joseph,  when  con- 
sulted by  Napoleon,  gave  the  same  advice 
which  Caniot  and  Meriin  de  Douai  had 
already  given :  "  Return  to  the  army,  and 
let  us  contend  with  the  chamber."  Na- 
poleon thought,  that  he  could  still  deliver 
France  from  its  invaders,  but  not  williout 
the  concurrence  of  the  chambers.  Jo- 
seph followed  his  brother  to  Rochefort; 

*  This  should  be  remembered  by  the  readers 
of  the  posthumous  work  of  raadamc  de  StaAl^ 
Dix  Annies  d'Exil. 
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both  were  to  go  to  the  U.  States,  but  m 
diflereot  veesek,  when  there  ceaeed  to  be 
a  hope  of  passing  the  EDglish  squadron 
ivith  the  frigates.    Joseph  met  him  once 
more  on  the  Isle  of  Aix.    He  offered  to 
remain  in  his  place  in  the  room  wliich  he 
occupied,  whilst  Napoleon  should  go  on 
board  of  the  vessel  which  he  (Joseph)  had 
chartered  for   himself,  and  which    was 
at  Royan  with  the  four  individuals  who 
accompanied  him.    It  was  otherwise  de- 
cided.   Joseph  did  not  leave  France  until 
general  Bertrand  had  informed  him  of  the 
ratal  resolption  which  Napoleon  had  taken. 
He  arrived  at  New  YorK,  without  being 
known,   the    captain  and    crew  of  the 
American  vessel  thinking  him  to  be  gene- 
ral Carnot,  desirous  of  remaining  incosni- 
to.     By  an  act  of  the  leeislatuie  of  New 
Jersey,  expressly  enacted  for  his  case,  he 
was  enabled  to  hold  real  property  with- 
out becoming  a  citizen  of  the  U.  States. 
He  erected  a  seat  at  a  spot  called  Point 
Breeze,  on  the  bank  of  the  Delaware,  near 
Bordentown,  not  far  from  Philadelphia. 
At  this  place,  he  has  resided  ever  since, 
under  the  name  of  coutU  SurviUiers,  spend- 
ing his  time  in  study,  in  acts  of  benevo- 
lence, and  embellishing  his  estate  as  far 
as  his  moderate  means  allow.    We  have 
found  in  the  U.  States  the  same  opinion 
respecting  him   as  m  Naples,  where  we 
have  beam  his  loss  regretted  by  people  of 
the  most  different  classes.    A  like  opin- 
ion respecting  him  is  said  to  exist  in  Spain, 
by  persons  well  informed  of  the  state  of 
that  country;  this  land,  as  well  as  Naples, 
having  been  plunged  by  the  Bourbons  in- 
to a  state  of  misery,  from  which,  probably, 
they  can  be  delivered  only  by  long  revo- 
lutions.   It  was  once  reported   that  he 
was  collecting  materials  for  a  vfork  on 
Napoleon  and  his  time ;  and  no  one  could 
make  more  important  disclosures  relative 
to  the  late  emperor.    In  1799,  a  novel 
called  MovnOy  of  which  a  second  edition 
was  published  in  1814,  was  attributed  to 
Joseph,  but  never  acknowledged  by  him. 
In  the  year  1820,  a  fire  consumed  his 
mansion  at  Point  Breeze,  upon  which  oc- 
casion the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring 
country  gave  him  proofs  of  their  heart-feS 
interest  in  him.    Not  long  afler  the  French 
revolution  in  July,  1830,  a  letter  signed 
Joseph  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  count  »ur- 
villieis,  and  dated  Point  Breeze,  Sept  14, 
1830,  to  a  French  general,  who  had  offer- 
ed to  return  vrith  him  to  their  common 
country,  appeared  in  the  puhhc  papers, 
in  which  he  says,  <*  J'oi  pris  comme  num 
JHre  M^imUon  la  detriae  totd  pour  k  peo- 
ple Dranfois;  jc  nc  comma  dtmc  dans 


moi  vis-a-vis  de  la  nation  que  des  devoirs  h 
remplir  d  aucun  droit  a  exercer,  m  en  mon 
nom,  m  en  celui  de  mon  neueu,  Les  gou- 
vememens sont  un  hesoin  dts peupUs^c^esi  h 
eux  h  Us  crier  ou  hies  d^truirey  selon  leur 
umUiy  je  sids  done  risigni  h  me  conformer 
au  vceu  national  Ugitimem^nl  exprime^  He 
funlier  says,  tliat  he  considers  that  no 
Bourbon,  of  any  branch,  should  be  placed 
on  tlie  throne  of  France ;  that  Napoleon 
was  called  to  the  throne  b^  the  voice 
of  three  millions  and  a  half  of  French- 
men, uninfluenced  by  foreign  arms,  and 
that  Napoleon  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 
son ;  so  that  Napoleon  II  is  the  legitimate 
heir  of  the  throne,  until  the  nation  should 
declare  otherwise,  which  it  had  not  done. 
The  letter  contains  the  followinff  words, 
dictated  by  Napoleon,  when  dying,  to 
general  Bertrand  for  Joseph :  ^  que  monJUa 
se  guide  par  vos  avis,  qu^U  rvoublie  pas 
avaaii  tout  qu^U  est  Frangais;  que  la 
fVance  ait  sous  son  rkgne  auiant  de  Uberti 
qu^eUe  a  eu  d'i^aliU  sous  le  mien;  qu^U 
prenne  ma  devise,  tout  pour  le  peupU 
Frangais.^  The  letter  professes  repub- 
lican principles  throughout,  and  declares 
the  country  happy  in  which  a  republican 
government  is  suitable.  Joseph  also' ad- 
dressed a  protest  to  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties at  Pans,  In  favor  of  his  nephew,  dated 
New  Yoric,  Sept  18,  1830,  and  founded 
on  the  free  choice  of  the  French  people, 
by  which  Napoleon  was  elevated  to  the 
throne,  with  his  descendants,  stating  that 
Napoleon  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son ; 
that  the  chambers  declared  Napoleon  II 
in  1815,  and  that  he  is  the  only  legidmate 
heir  to  the  throne  of  France,  until  the  na- 
tion has  decided  otherwise,  but  that  no 
other  power  or  body  can  decide  it.  He 
also  insists  on  the  impossibility  of  a  re- 
union between  a  nation  and  a  reigning 
house,  which  founds  its  claim  on  the  di- 
vine right,  after  they  have  once  been 
separated.  He  appeals  to  the  expression 
of^the  national  will,  and  declares  his  will- 
ingness to  submit  to  it,  whatever  may  be 
the  result — The  best  work  respecting  the 
various  periods  of  Joseph's  life,  is  Mhnairts 
du  Baron  Fain,  There  have  appeared 
also  in  tlie  public  papers,  letters  m>m  Jo- 
seph to  Napoleon  during  the  congress  of 
Chatlllon,  entreating  the  latter  to  conclude 
peaces  and  others  from  Spain,  to  Napole- 
on, in  which  he  shows  how  painful  was 
his  situation  in  Spain.  These  important 
letters  are  authentic.  Joseph  has  two 
daughters:  the  elder,  Z^naide,  is  married 
to  her  cousin  Charies  Bonaparte,  son  of 
Lucien  (q.  v.) ;  the  younger,  Chariotte,  was 
manied  to  ner  cousm  Napoleon  Louia, 
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80D  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  former  king  of 
Ilolloiid  (count  St.  Leu).  Napoleon  l^uis 
Bonaparte  died  March  17, 1831,  at  Porli, 
in  Italy,  in  consequence  of  over-exertion 
during  the  early  ptirt  of  the  existing  com- 
motions. 

La  GuAYaA. ;  a  city  and  port  of  entry 
in  the  Colombian  province  of  Caracas 
(n.  v.),  about  four  leagues  north  of  Caracas ; 
IatlO°3^19''N.;  lon.67°e'37"W.  La 
Guayra  is  surrounded  by  high  mountains, 
whose  crumbling  fragments  often  cause 
great  damage,  and  which  shut  in  the  view, 
except  that  of  the  sea,  towards  the  north, 
and  occasion  a  great  heat  during  nine 
months  of  the  year,  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer being  generally  at  90—95°,  some- 
times as  high  as  105^.  La  Guayra.  is 
very  healthy,  notwithstanding  the  heat, 
owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  soil.  In  1812, 
the  place  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake.  It  has  been  since  pardy 
rebuilt.  La  Guaym  has  no  port,  but  on 
open  road,  where  vessels  aro  any  thing 
but  safe,  and  is  much  frequented  by  for- 
eign vessels,  bein^  the  nearest  pprt  to  Ca- 
racas, and  Bupplymg  with  foreign  manu- 
factures a  great  part  of  Venezuela.  The 
chief  imports  aro  British  and  French  man- 
ufactures, German  linens,  and  proviaons 
from  the  U.  States.  Before  its  disaster, 
Ija  Guayra  had  about  8000  inhabitants, 
the  garnsoii  included;  at  present,  there 
are  about  6000.  The  >vretched  state  of 
Colombia  has  injured  its  commerce. 

Lancaster  comes  aflcr  Lcao. 

Law,  Legislation,  Codes.  [The  in- 
verest  now  felt  in  law  and  legal  refonns 
must  be  our  apology  for  the  length  of  the 
present  article.  As  we  have  thought  that 
the  views  entertained  respecting  legisla- 
tion and  jurisprudence  by  the  civilians  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  might  be  not  un- 
interesting to  our  readers,  the  article  which 
treats  of  them  in  tlie  Conversations- Lexi- 
kon  has  been  translated,  and  forms  the 
first  part  of  the  present  article,  extending 
as  far  as  the  break  on  page  581.  The  re- 
mainder, giving  the  common  law  view  of 
the  subject,  and  treating  particularly  of 
codification,  is  by  an  emhient  American 
jurist.] — 1,  Laws  are  the  very  soul  of  a 
people;  not  merely  tliose  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  letter  of  their  ordinances  ond 
statute  books,  but  still  more  those  .which 
have  grown  up  of  themselves  from  tlieir 
maunerB^  and  religion,  and  history.  Several 
modem  jurists,  as  John  G.  Schlosser  and 
Hugo,  have  shown  how  little,  in  legislation, 
caprice  can  prevail  over  the  silent  out  iire- 
sistible  Influence  of  public  opinion.  And 
even  the  authors  of  the  Code  Napoleon  have 


said,  with  no  less  elegance  tlian  truth,  that 
no  legislator  can  escape  that  invisible  pow- 
er, that  silent  judgment  of  the  people,  which 
tends  to  coiroct  the  mistakes  of  arbitnuy  le- 
gislation, and  to  defend  the  people  from  the 
law,  and  the  lawgiver  from  himself.  Fre- 
quent experiments  have  shown  that  Uws, 
at  variance  with  the  manners  and  religious 
views  of  a  people,  cannot  be  forced  upon 
them,  however  well  meant,  and  however 
beneficial  may  have  been  their  influence 
upon  otlier  nations ;  and  that,  by  means 
of  laws,  a  legislator  can  no  more  elevate 
his  countrymen  to  a  higher  degree  of  re- 
finement, without  passing  through  tlie  in- 
tervening steps,  than  he  can  reduce  them 
again  to  a  condition  above  which  they 
have  risen  in  the  natural  course  of  events. 
Hence  Frederic  II  of  Prussia  was  more 
happy  in  his  reforms  than  Joseph  II.  For 
it  was  b^  no  means  the  intention  of 
the  Prussian  legislator  to  give  his  subjects 
a  new  system  of  law,  but  rather  to  sanc- 
tion that  which  thev  already  possessed; 
to  adapt  the  letter  of  the  ancient  laws  to 
the  notions  of  right  which  had  gained  a 
footing  in  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and, 
above  all,  to  remove  those  uncertainties 
which  had  necessarily  sprung  from  the 
use  of  a  foreign  code,  which  had  checked 
improvement  in  pracdce.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  the  duty  of  a  skilful  legislator  to  create 
new  laws;  but  only  to  develope  those 
which  existed  prior  to  any  express  recog- 
nition, and  to  intnxluce,  with  prudence, 
those  positive  rules  which  cannot  be  de- 
duced fipom  general  principles ;  as  die  de- 
terminadou  of  tlie  length  of  minority,  the 
period  of  superannuation,  the  amount  of 
punislunents, .  &c. ;  in  which  the  princi- 
ples of  natural  right  are  reduced  to  a  prac- 
tical application.  To  the  province  of  the 
practical  legislator  belong  also  those  forms 
which  are  required  in  the  application  of 
legal  principles  ;  as  the  formaliues  of 
contracts  and  of  judicial  processes,  and 
the  rules  of  evidence,  in  all  which  it 
should  be  kept  In  mind  that  these  positive 
institutions  do  not,  of  themselves,  consti- 
tute law,  but  are  the  mere  mechanism  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  it  They  should  be 
viewed  only  as  the  means  of  promoting  a 
higher  end.  The  view  of  the  original 
ground  of  laws  is  a  point  on  which  not 
only  the  schools  of  European  jurists  dif- 
fer, but  on  which  the  most  important 
principles  of  public  law  come  into  collis- 
ion.— 2.  The  sciiools  of  modem  juriscon- 
sults may  be  reduced,  in  reference  to  their 
principal  characteristics,  to  four,  although 
these  are  variously  modified,  and,  in  many 
respects,  mn  into  one  another.    In  the 
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last  century,  with  few  exceptiooa,  the  prac- 
tical school  predominated,  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  esteemed  the  authority  of  courts 
and  individual  jurists  higjher  than  the  law, 
^nd,  on  the  other,  was  influenced,  in  an 
imi)onant  degree,  by  philosophy,  particu- 
laiiythat  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf.    Argu- 
ments were,  for  the  most  part,  drawn  with 
f^reat  logical  precision,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case.    The  members  of  this  school 
felt  themselves  justified  in  departing  from 
the  letter  of  the  written  law,  either  when- 
ever it  seemed  not  adapted  to  the  exisung 
case,  or  reference  could  be  made  to  the  de- 
cisions of  courts  on  the  same  point.    By 
this  school  were  introduced  a  multitude 
of  new  opinions,  supposed  equities,  an^ 
milder  punishments ;   and  their   funda- 
mental views  were  not  altogether  errone- 
ous.   They  proceeded  on  the  true  notion, 
that  the  laws  of  a  people  are  the  result 
of  its  own  peculiar  character,  and  must 
take  their  hue  from  this.    They  tried  to 
help  the  letter  of  the  old  laws  by  deduc- 
tions from  the  natui*e  of  things,  and,  by 
adhering  to  precedents,  to  attain  to  th4t 
harmony  in  the  administration  of  ji;»dce, 
which  alone  can  secure  the  pubic  confi- 
dence.    The  uiflueuce  exerted'  by  this 
school  on  the  legislation  of  th</eighi«ienth 
century    was    very    great,    particularly 
through  Nettelbladt  and  Dane*;  and  the 
code  of  Prussia,  in  pditicular,  may  be 
con^dered  as  its  worfc.     Put  it  wanted  a 
proper  system    of  judicial  tribunals,  to 
prevent  that  fluctuation  in    practice,  in' 
consequence  of  which  all  certainty,  in  re- 
gard to  law,  was  lost,  so  that  the  result  of  ' 
me  decision  of  die  simplest  cause  could ' 
hardlv  be  coiv^ctured  beforehand.    The 
practical  scb^l  was  divided  again  into " 
two  parties,  which  agreed  only  in  this,  > 
that  the  jurisconsults,  or  the  judges,  might 
look  beyond  positive  law ;  but  were  op- 
posed to  each  other  in  so  far  that  one  par- 
ty recognised  nothing  but  the  authority  of 
some  ravorite  casuist,  and  the  usage  of 
courts;  the  other  regarded  natural  right, 
and  what  they  called  reaswuxbleness,  as  the 
basis  of  all  their  decisions.    The  former 
almost  always  carried  the  day ;  for  it  oflon 
happened  that  the  latter  opposed  them 
only  till  they  had  become  familiar  with 
the  routine  of  practice,  and  felt  themselves 
at  home  in  it    In  the  last  10  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  new  views  suggested 
themselves  to  the  phUosopMcal  jurists.  A 
more  perfect  and  living  philosophy  liad 
examined  afresh  the  foundations  of  sci- 
ence. Many  a  &bric  was  shattered,  which 
liad  preserved  the  appearance  of  sound-  • 
neas  only  in  consequence'  of  negligence.  { 
voj*.  VII,  -49 


At  the  same  time,  aocie^  took  a  new  tunu 
and  every  thinf  seemed  aimmg  at  an  ideal 
perfection.    All  former  obstructions  in  the 
way  of  legal  reform  appeared  to  be  set 
aside.    France  became  a  republican  state, 
and  the  doctrines  of  natural  ri^ht  were 
introduced  into  practice.   But  thmgs  have 
changed  again,  so  that  philosophical  law 
has  made  but  htde  advance,  and  has  gain- 
ed but  litde  influence  in  courts  of  justice. 
Philosophical  treatises,  however,  have  ap- 
peared on  some  deparunents ;  as  on  crim- 
inal law,  on  civil  process,  wid  particularly 
on  public  and  ecclesiasdcal  law.     Bui 
such  works  can  have  nd  real  value  with- 
out a  profound  and  aiicurate  treatment  of 
positive  law,  and  have,  therefore,  produce^ 
but  litde  effect.    The  difierence  of  opiur 
ion,  in  the  two  parties  above-mentioned, 
has  been  of^pro<:tical  im|)ortance  only  on 
one  occasion)  viz.  when  it  was  proposed 
to  prepare  new  bodies  of  law  for  Grerma- 
ny,  ^r  to  take  from  the  French  legislation 
(which  deserves  so  much  respect  in  re- 
gard to  public  law),  the  rules  of  civil  and 
penal  law,  and  the  forms  of  procedure. 
This  plan  presupposed  that  a  code  might 
be  formed  on  {>urely  philosophical  princi- 
ples, which,  being  adapted  to  mankind  in 
general,  would  suit  all  nations  and  all 
times,  and  become  the  basis  and  essence 
of  every  other.     Corrections  might  be 
made  in  this  ground<-work  by  degrees,  as 
the  developeroent  of  the  science  of  law 
I)ointed  out  deviations  from  die  requisi- 
tions of  natural  justice ;  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  legislation  of  each  people  might 
be  added.    For  even  those  who  believed 
that  all  positive  legislation  was  based  on  a 
foundation  so   unalterable   and   eternal, 
could  not  help  seeing- that  the  additions  to 
be  made,  for  the  purposes  of  practical  ap- 
plication, must  be  drawn  from  empirical 
premises,  which  were  neither  suited  to  all 
people,  nor  constant  to  any  given  people ; 
so  that  such  a  code,  drawn  from  natural 
law,  must  still  leave  a  wide  field  for  posi- 
tive leffislation.     This  view  was  taken, 
particularly  in  considering  the  value  of 
the  French  codes,  the  adoption  of  which, 
in  Germany,  had  been  recommended.    It 
was  inquired  whether  the  civil  code  of 
Napoleon  had  solved  the  great  problem 
how  to  establish  a  code  based  on  natural 
justice,  and  capable  of  so  universal  appli- 
cation aato  be  equally  adapted  to  people 
living  on  the  Vistula  and  the  Seine,  on  the 
Elbe,  and  Po,  and  Tiber.    It  was  soon 
perceived  that  tne  Code  Napoleon  did  not 
reach  this  ideal.    On  this  occasion,  the 
contest  between  the  philosophical  and  his- 
torical jurisprudence  came  up,  which  was 
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titfterwwds  murdcali^y  revived  by  Sa- 
vitfny^  Fom  Ben^^unsertr  Zeit  zur  Gtsetc- 
gAtm,  1815  (the  Call  for  Codificatiofi  u^ 
our  timesl  The  peculiar  cbanicceris- 
tic  of  this  tnird  school  of  modem  jurists — 
the  ftufoncot— 18^  that  they  regard  do  legal 
principles  as  capable  of  universal  and  un- 
conditional application.  They  view  law 
as  a  mere  result  of  the  accidental  relations 
of  a  people,  and  as  changing  widi  them. 
According  to  the  principles  of  this  school, 
every  thing  may  be  right,  even  slawry  and 
many  other  things,  which  the  phOosophi- 
cal  school  declares  to  be  a  violadon  or  the 
universal  rights  of  man,  and  absolutely 
wrong.  The  histoncak  school  allows  a 
very  narrow  sphere  lo  that  legisladon  in 
which  law  is  based  on  the  wiQ  of  the  law- 
giver, and  a  very  large  one,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  the  customary  luw,  which  com- 
mences and  perpetuates  itself  by  popular 
usage,  and  the  decisions  of  courts.  Its 
ideal  is  the  Roman  law,  as  it  is  presented 
in  the  writings  of  jurists  before  Justinian. 
Every  innovation  m  the  law,  on  the  part 
of  government,  it  regards  as  dangerous; 
and  especially  new  cmies,  which  interrupt 
the  silent  jp>wth  of  legal  ndes  in  a  coun- 
try. So  &*,  this  school  agrees  with  the 
views  of  the  practical  school  above-men- 
tioned, from  which,  in  fiict,  it  originated. 
But  it  rejects  all  reasons  deduced  from  a 
supposed  nature  of  things  (or,  indeed,  from 
philosophical  opinions  of  right),  and  de- 
rives existing  law,  not  from  the  decisions 
of  courts  and  colleges,  in  virfaich  it  per- 
ceives many  glaring  errors,  but  from  an- 
cient laws  and  law-books.  It  regards  as 
truly  right,  not  what  modem  times  have 
recognised  and  followed  as  right,  but 
.  what  they  would  have  esteemed  right,  if 
they  had  properiy  understood  the  ancient 
sources ;  and  therefore  considers  that  all 
improvement  must  be  the  result  of  a  dior- 
ough  examination  of  history.  Notwith- 
standing the  manifest  inconsistency  of  this 
reasoning^— since,  if  the  system  of  law, 
in  any  country,  is  formed  by  self-devel- 
0]>ement,  the  newest  shape  is  always  the 
only  one  that  ought  to  be  recognised,  and 
the  present  cannot  be  explained  from  the 
past,— this  view  has  met  with  much  ac- 
ceptance, since  it  avers  that  whatever  is, 
Is  ri^t,  from  the  very  feet  that  it  is;  and 
m  histoiy,  by  which  almost  any  principle 
mav  be  proved  or  refuted  at  pleasure,  it 
finds  a  nmans  of  crashuig  every  desire  of 
reform ;  but  it  is  most  favored  because  it 
ileclares  all  effi>rts  for  something  higher  to 
be  both  fbolish  and  wrong.  This  view, 
however,  has,  doubdess,  already  reached 
HH  acme.    It  has  the  merit  of  having  di- 


rected to  ihe  only  successful  way  of  on- 
dentanding  laws  by  the  aid  of  history; 
but  the  erroneous  expectation  cannot  long 
be  maintained,  of  discovering  what  should 
be,  from  knowing  what  is,  and  how  that 
which  is,  grew  up.  For,  although  we 
may  be  set  in  the  right  way  by  liistoiy, 
yet  nothing  but  philosophy  can  direct  us 
to  the  proper  end.  Histoiy  and  philoso- 
phy supply  each  other^  defects,  and  either 
of  them,  by  itself,  leads  to  partial  views. 
It  is  only  together  that  they  can  teach  us 
the  tme  science  of  law,  and  impart  the  wis- 
dom requisite  for  legation.  A  fourth  view 
has  been  advanced,  m  modem  times,  which 
may  be  termed  the  strict  judicial  {legis- 
tie).  Justiy  ofifeuded  at  the  authority  over 
the  laws  assumed  by  the  practical  school, 
and  the  uncertainty  which  had  resulted 
from  the  jQuctuations  of  their  practice,  im- 
patient of  the  toilsome  researches  of  a 
historical  jurispmdence,  and  convinced 
that  the  philosophical  school  could  afford 
materials  to  the  legislator  only,  and  not  to 
the  judge,  a  respectable  number  of  jurists 
abandoned  the  authority  of  existing  prac- 
tice, and  returned  to  the  positive  lavm, 
diough  less  to  the  spirit  of  tiiem  than  the 
letter,  and  frequentiy  to  the  letter  of  diiose 
laws  of  which  the  exififtence  was  scarcely 
known  iimong  die  people.  Much  has 
been  said  of  tlie  injury  which  attends  a 
sudden  change  of  the  laws,  by  introducing 
a  new  code.  But,  if  the  object  of  such  a 
code  is  to  coofirm  and  sanction  the  ideas 
of  right  already  prevalent  among  a  people, 
It  can  never  bring  with  it  consequences  so 
pernicious  as  followed  the  calling  up  from 
oblivion,  and  adopting  Into  use,  of  anti- 
quated laws,  Roman  forma  and  subdeties, 
and  the  cmel  penal  laws  of  the  axteenth 
century.  In  case  of  the  literal  application 
of  these  old  laws,  no  regard  can  be  pud 
to  the  cireumstances  of  the  age  or  to  the 
pecidiar  character  of  the  particular  ordi- 
nances ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  incom- 
pleteness and  want  of^  technical  accuracy 
in  the  ancient  legislation,  the  laws  of  the 
empire,  the  old  and  new  ordinances  of 
particular  countries,  papal  ordmanoes,  Ro- 
man constitutions,  and  fragments  of  legal 
writers,  are  unavoidably  mixed  up  in  die 
most  embarrassing  confiision,  to  form  a 
mosaic,  which  has  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  an  organized  whole,  but  is  wholly 
destitute  of  inward,  living  enemr.  The 
historical  school  is  right  in  muntaining 
that  laws  can  be  properiy  comprehended 
only  by  an  historical  examination  of  their 
developement ;  but  it  has  fellen  into  the 
error  of  the  legiatic  school,  m  asserting  that 
the  deficiencies  which  are  found  in  eraj 
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poflidve  institutiOD  should  be  sapplied,  not 
m>in  the  fbuntain  of  all  right,  but  either  by 
the  aid  of  historical  hvpoOieses,  which  at- 
tribute the  most  artincial  systems  to  na- 
tions in  the  eariy  periods  of  civilization, 
or  b^  heterogeneous  additions  from  whol- 
ly different  (^sterns  of  legislation.  In  so 
doing,  the  historical  school  have  particu- 
larly forgotten  that  the  objects  of  their 
veneration,  the  juridical  claieics  of  Rome, 
owed  their  greatness  to  a  perpetual  habit 
of  reveitio^  to  the  maxims  of  natural  law 
(their  agmtaa).  Even  the  Roman  law- 
yers recognised  a  universal  riffht,  which 
exists  prior  to  all  positive  legiuation,  and\ 
without  it,  aud,  at  the  same  time,  in  and 
witli  it — the  rule  of  conduct  wherever  the 
precepts  of  positive  law  have  not  yet 
reached.  There  is  an  important  difiSer- 
ence  between  a  maxim  of  law  created  by 
a  positive  ordinance,  and  one  only  ac- 
knowledged by  it  as  already  existmff  in 
natural  equity.  In  the  first  case,  tlie  law 
cannot  extend  beyond  the  immediate  ob- 
ject of  its  creation :  in  the  second,  it  is  of 
univenal  application.  Of  special  impor- 
tance is  this  distinction  in  aeciding  cou- 
ceiniDg  relations  and  acts  without  the 
bounds  of  a  state, — for  example,  a  crime 
committed  abroad, — cases  in  which  posi- 
tive law  has  a  very  limited  application. 
But,  liowever  narrow  the  last-mentioned 
kgMc  view  may  be,  it  has  elTected  much 
good,  by  brining  to  light  the  imperfec- 
tion, and,  in  some  senses,  the  utter  worth- 
lessness,  of  the  existing  positive  law,  and 
thus  aided  to  promote  the  reform,  which, 
in  several  German  states,  is  so  necessary. — 
3.  If  the  question  should  arise.  From  what 
public  organ  the  improvement  of  laws 
ahould  proceed,  it  may  be  answered. 
The  various  juridical  theories  exhibit  a 
mat  practical  differeoce.  But,  at  least, 
Uie  two  principal  parties — ^the  historical 
and  philosophical — are  perfectly  agreed  in 
the  opinion,  that  mere  caprice,  which 
sees  in  laws  only  a  means  of  promoting  its 
own  favorite  ends,  should  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  excluded :  and  it  is  also  agreed, 
that  legislation  is  an  office  with  which 
neither  the  judiciary  nor  the  executive 
departments  can  be  concerned,  without 
injury  to  each  of  them.  Nothing  can  de- 
fend men  from  the  arbitrary  exercise  of 
power  but  a  separation  of  the  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial  authorities ;  for  in 
no  other  way  can  each  of  these  three 
powers  be  kept  within  its  natural  limits. 
The  great  discrepancy,  both  in  the  intrin- 
^c  nature  of  these  powers,  and  in  the 
ciiamcter  of  their  results,  makes  it  impor- 
tant that  each  of  them  should  be  admmis- 


tered  b^  a  separate  organ.  To  govern  is 
the  business  of  the  state.  The  executive 
government  is  the  oi^^  of  the  people's 
wilL  The  characteristic  of  its  acts  is  com- 
mand. Such  commands,  however,  are 
not  irrevocable,  for,  at  any  moment,  they 
may  be  replied.  Opinions  contrary  to 
them  may  be  advanced ;  and,  if  they  en- 
croach on  previous  rights,  the  aid  of  courts 
may  be  enlisted  in  opposition  to  them. 
Law,  on  the  contrary, — and,  on  this  point, 
the  phHpsophical  and  historical  jurispru- 
dence agree, — Is  founded,'  not  upon  any 
will,  but  on  the  discovery  of  a  right  al- 
ready existing,  which  is  to  be  drawn  either 
from  the  internal  legislation  of  human 
reason,  or  the  historical  developement  of 
the  nation.  The  law,  too,  is  not  irrevocor 
ble,  nor  can  any  sanction  make  it  so ;  but, 
as  long  as  it  exists,,  it  is  of  irresbtible  and 
univenal  fbrc^  Finally,  the  judicial  de 
cision  is  binding  only  on  those  who  have 
occasioned  its  application  by  resorting  to 
judicial  proceedings ;  but,  for  such,  it  is  an 
unchangeable  rule,  and  no  power  what- 
ever can  subvert  it  The  difierent  charac- 
ter of  these  public  functions  must  not  only 
be  obvious  in  their  external  forms,  so  as  to 
be  understood  by  every  one  who  would 
know  his  duty,  but  the  very  nature  of  the 
provisions  which  they  require  for  their  op- 
eiudou  is  so  different  as  to  furnish  suffi- 
cient ground  for  making  the  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial  departments  dis- 
tinct in  theur  organization.  But  it  is  a 
creat  error  of  modem  (constitutional)  pol- 
itics, that  they  have  conceived  of  this  di- 
vision of  duties,  as  if  all  connexion  and 
mutual  influence  of  the  three  powers 
must  be  done  away;  hence  the  election 
of  judges  by  the  people,  and  a  legislation 
which  could  be  neither  urged  nor  restrain- 
ed by  the  executive  (do  veto,  or  only  a 
limited  one).  This  very  naturally  pro- 
duced political  dissensions,  which  could 
only  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  state.  But,  if 
the  executive  power  is  what  it  ought  to  be, 
nothing  can  be  done  in  the  common- 
wealth without  its  orders;  and  both  the 
legislative  and  judiciary  departments  must 
receive  from  it  the  impulse  of  their  activ- 
ity. The  convocation  of  the  legislative 
body,  and  the  proposal  of  laws,  belong  to 
it;  and  without  its  consent,  no  law  can 
become  obligatory  upon  the  people.  The 
executiou  and  promulgation  of  the  laws 
necessarily  rest  witli  tne  executive,  and 
are  necessarily  joined  with  an  unlimited 
veto.  On  the  other  liaod,  the  influence 
of  the  executive  government  on  the  l^gs- 
lative  should  be  merely  a  negative  influ- 
ence, and  on  the  administration  of  justice, 
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a  formal  one ;  i.  e.  no  law  should  be  pass- 
ed without  its  consent,  and  the  judges 
should  receive  their  offices  from  the  exec- 
utive, while  the  executive  is  to  see  that 
they  do  their  duty;  but  how  they  shall 
^eak  cannot  be  prescribed  to  them.  (See 
C9tais.)  This  is  the  only  means  by  which 
unity  and  harmony,  in  the  action  of  the 
public  authorities,  can  be  maintained, 
while  every  branch  of  power  is  supported 
by  the  other,  and  kept  in  the  right  path. 
Tftie  entire  separation  of  these  three  pow- 
ers is  an  error  which,  wherever  it  has  ex- 
isted, in  ancient  or  modem  times,  has 
brought  upon  the  people  as  great  Buffer- 
ings as  if  they  had  been  subject  to  an  ar- 
bitrary and  unlimited  dominion. — 4.  The 
hlstorico-philosophical  view  of  the  sources 
of  laws  leads  us  to  results  concerning  tlie 
organization  of  the  legislative  authorities, 
which,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  have  been 
often  too  much  overlooked.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  unreasonable  notion,  that 
legislation  is  an  act  of  the  will,  was  an  idea 
that  the  general  will  of  the  people  might 
be  ascertained,  if  all  the  different  interests 
to  be  found  in  the  people  could  be  brought 
together ;  or,  as  this  is,  in  fiict,  impossible, 
it  was  considered  sufficient  to  unite,  in 
representative  assemblies,  the  most  impor- 
tant interests — ^those  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce ond  manufactures.  In  respect  to 
the  admiuistratiou  of  government,  and  the 
judicious  choice  of  means  to  promote  the 
high  ends  of  the  state,  this  sort  of  repre- 
sentation may  be  found  sufficient  But, 
when  the  auestion  is  respecting  the  estab- 
lishment or  laws,  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word,  the  most  comprehensive  intelli- 
gence is  required.  A  popular  representa- 
tion, for  this  purpose,  should  not  represent 
tile  fluctuating,  capricious  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, influence,  as  it  is,  by  interest,  preju- 
dice and  passion.  On  the  contrary,  it 
should  be  a  muror  to  reflect  all  the  intel- 
lectufll  power  of  the  nation.  Conseauent- 
Iv  the  representatives  should  be  chosen 
from  the  most  learned,  and  enlightened,  and 
experienced  men,  who  have  the  best  op- 
portunity to  become  acquainted  with  the 
wants  of  the  people  and  the  defects  of  the 
existing  laws.  That  it  cannot  be  conclud- 
ed tliat  a  man  possesses  these  qualifica- 
tions, because  he  owns  a  piece  of  ground, 
is  very  clear.  And  it  is  equally  manifest, 
that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  esteem  such  a 
possession  a  security  for  good  intentions. 
Disinterestedness  is  no  consequence  of 
wealth,  but  of  the  habit  of  self-denial; 
and  he  learns  it  much  more  perfectly  who 
has  been  inured  to  it  from  his  youth,  than 
one  who  has,  perhaps,  never  known  a 


want  To  re^rd  landed  proprictora  as 
the  proper  citizens,  and  others  as  mere 
tolerated  tenants  of  the  state,  is  an  absurd- 
it)'.  Lauded  property  is  the  offitpring  of 
the  state,  and  not  vice  vena ;  and  the  state 
cmmot  so  distribute  the  soil,  that  it  may 
depend  on  the  will  of  tlie  owner  to  de- 
prive others  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 
The  more  a  natural,  distinct  interest  sepa- 
rates landed  proprietors,  and,  indeed,  in 
some  sense,  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  also, 
from  the  rest  of  the  community,  the  more 
should  it  be  made  a  main  object  of  public 
institutions  to  prevent  one  party  from 
gaining  a  decided  and  permanent  superi- 
ority. But  political  institutions  now  have 
fi*equeiitly  the  opposite  tendency — a  cir- 
cumstance which,  in  some  places,  has  had 
a  remarkable  influence  on  taxation.  The 
second  consequence,  resulting  from  the 
view  of  legislation  here  proposed,  is,  that 
the  number  of  representatives  neecls  not  be 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  the  people. 
In  a  large  state,  a  largnr  number  of  dbp- 
^  uties  Ls  not  needed  to  represent  the  intel- 
i  lectual  capacity  of  the  people ;  and  a  smaU 
I  state,  if  it  regards  the  ends  of  legialatioo, 
I  properly  needs  as  many  petsons  in  its  lep- 
\  resentative  assembly  as  the  laiger.  For  it 
i  should  comprehend  so  many  different 
>  kinds  of  knowledge  and  talent,  that  no 
subject  may  arise 'on  which  a  judicioos 
.  decision  cannot  be  made  by  the  body,  by 
-  the  aid  of  persons  vnthin  itself;  and  that 
the  laws  may  all  have  the  stamp  of  mod- 
t  eration,  arising  from  due  attention  to  afl 
.  interest  whidi  often  leads,  though  by  no 
means  necessarily,  to  half  measures.  Tliis 
.  is  the  greatest  difficulty  for  smaller  states, 
and  they  can  only  prevent  it  by  accotn- 
modating  their  legislation  to  that  of  their 
neighbors.  The  management  of  the  pub- 
lic affairs  of  communities,  fh)m  the  village 
up  to  the  state,  cannot  be  called  legislation, 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  now  consid- 
ering the  subject :  these  may  be  suitabl}'' 
adnunistered  by  even  the  smallest  state 
But  if  a  small  state  undertakes  to  establisli 
a  peculiar  system  of  civil  rights,  of  legal 
procedure,  of  penal  laws,  &c.,  it  will  re- 
ceive less  advantage  from  such  an  insu- 
lated system  than  of  injuiy,  fix>m  the  bars 
to  intercourse  with  its  neighbors,  which 
must  result  from  such  uistitutions.  Hence 
it  is  altogether  desirable  that,  in  states 
which  are  only  minor  diviaons  of  one  na- 
tion, having  the  same  reli^on,  manners 
and  cultivation,  the  municipal  laws,  and 
the  institutions  for  their  administration, 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  com- 
mon to  the  whole,  althouffb  matters  of 
poHtical  administration  might  be  kept  dis- 
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liDct  Thos  they  mi|;bt  secure  to  them- 
selves  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  lanrer 
states,  in  the  preparation  of  like  laws  oy 
experienced  colleges  (as  the  French  coun- 
cil), or  by  juridical  commissions,  so  as  to  be 
accommodated  to  all  the  existing  institu- 
tions. Repi^esentative  assembties  would 
be  freed  from  the  embanraasment  of  delib- 
erating and  deciding  upon  topics,  of 
which  perhaps  few,  perhaps  not  a  man 
among  them,  has  any  knowledge.  But 
this  is  not  to  be  observed  in  snmll  states 
onlv:  very  large  ones  sometimes  ^ffer 
still  more  from  this  evil ;  for  thou^,  on 
one  side,  the  mass  of  knowledge  uniU^  in 
the  body  is  greater,  on  the  other,  a  greater 
number  of  ignorant  men  embarrass  and 
confuse :  and  while  too  many  take  part  in 
makinff  laws,  but  few  take  an  interest  in 
the  subject  The  thoughtlessness  with 
which  this  important  duty  has  been  per- 
formed in  England  till  the  present  tune, 
is  shown  by  Miller,  in  an  Inquiry  into 
the  present  State  of  the  Statute  and  Crim- 
inal Law  of  England  (London,  1822). 
The  i)cople  of  England,  therefore  (the  par- 
adise of  the  customaiy  law),  are  at  length 
beginning  to  feel  the  urgent  need  there  is 
of  reducing  the  chaos  of  single  enactments 
into  general  codes.  This  is  called  the  con- 
shlidoHon  of  laws.  Several  learned  i  udivid- 
uals  have  undertaken  to  make  such  com- 
pends.    [So  far  the  Gemicbi  article.] 

We  now  propose  to  offer  some  observa- 
tions, explanatory  of  the  views  of  lawyers 
accustomed  to  die  jurisprudence  of'^the 
common  law,  on  this  interesting  subject. 
Civilians  are  (it  seems  from  the  preceding 
part  of  this  article)  divided  into  several 
schools,  professing  different  opinions,  and 
actuated  by  diflerent  principles.  The 
course  of  the  common  law  naturally  leads 
those  who  are  engaged  in  its  studies  to 
take  practical  rather  than  theoretical  viewj^ 
of  almost  every  department  of  it.  Hep<^e 
they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  divided  ^"f^ 
different  schods,  or  to  indulge  nx^ch  in 
what  may  be  called  pkUosopMcd,  hisior- 
ical  or  antiquarian  inquiries.  The  actual 
system,  as  it  exists,  is  that  wMch  they  prin- 
cipally seek  to  administer?  and  it  is  only 
occasionally  that  very  gifled  or  bold 
minds  strike  out  into^  new  paths,  or  pro- 
pose fundamental  nJfomis.  In  the  pres- 
ent age,  however,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  is 
abroad,  and  the  value  and  extent  of  codi- 
fication have,  among  other  topics,  been 
matter  of  warm  controversy  among  prac- 
tical lawyers,  as  well  as  practical  States- 
men, ^e  shall  speak  or  this  subject  in 
the  sequel.  Legislation,  in  its  broadest 
e,  includes  those  exercises  of  sovereign 
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power,  which  permanently  regulate  the 
general  concerns  of  society.  Its  chief 
object  is  to  establish  laws.  And  bv  a 
Utto,  we  understand  a  rule,  prescribed  by 
the  severely  power  of  a  state  to  its  citi- 
zens or  subjects,  declaring  some  right,  en- 
forcinff  some  duty,  or  prohibiting  some 
act  It  is  its  general  applicability,  which 
distinguishes  it  fit>m  a  sin^e  edict,  ortem- 
porary  and  fugitive  order  of  the  sovereign 
will.  It  is  supposed  to  furnish  a  perma- 
nent and  settled  direction  to  all  who  are 
embraced  within  its  scope.  It  is  not  a 
sudden  executive  direction,  but  an  an- 
nunciation of  what  is  to  govern  and  di- 
rect the  rijgfats  and  duties  of  thepersons 
to  whom  it  applies,  in  future.  Tne  rule 
being  prescribed,  it  becomes  the  guide  of 
all  those  functionaries  who  are  called  to 
administer  it,  and  of  all  those  citizens  and 
subjects  upon  whom  it  is  to  operate. 
Neither  Lb  supposed  to  be  at  liberQr  to 
vary  its  obligations,  or  evade  its  proviaons. 
But  as,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  in 
free  governments,  every  person  has  a 
right,  where  the  matter  admitv  of  judicial 
discussion,  to  litigate  the  qi^eation,  what 
are  tiie  true  object  and  me^tiiflji;  of  a  law, 
and  how  for  it  bears  u|K)|7  his  nghts,  privi- 
leges, or  duties,— it  is  understood,  that  in 
free  governments,  SFd  especially  in  re- 
publics, the  ultimate  adjudication  of  what 
the  law  is,  and  Aow  for  h  applies  to  a 
given  case,  is  to  he  definitivelv  setUed  by 
the  judicial  Apartment  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  w#iilu  be  obviously  unfit  for  the 
legislative  department  to  settie  retrospec- 
tively, as  to  past  cases,  what  was  its  own 
nieanij?^,  it«  true  office  bemg  to  prescribe 
rules  /or  the  future.  And  thougn  the  ex- 
ecutive department  may,  in  the  first  in- 
skince,  settle  for  itself  what  the  law  re- 
quire^, its  decisions  cannot,  and  ought  not 
to  be  final ;  for  it  has  no  means  to  call  the 
proper  parties  before  it  to  litigate  the  ques- 
tion, and  no  power  to  decree  any  judg- 
ment. Its  proper  function  is  to  adnihiis- 
ter  the  law,  and  not  to  make  it ;  to  act 
upon  its  true  construction,  and  not  to  ^ 
it  Otherwise,  the  fundamental  principle 
of  a  republican  government  would  be 
overturned  ;  and  laws  would  be,  not  set- 
tled rules  of  action  to  be  judged  of  by 
courts  upon  the  litigation  of  parties,  de- 
riving their  rights  mm,  or  in  opposition 
to  them ;  but.  would  be  arbitrary  decisions 
of  the  sovereign  power,  witliortt  appeal 
and  without  inquii^'.  In  th*^  American 
states,  this  principle  is  thought  .so  funda- 
mental, that  our  constitutions  of  p)vem- 
ment  expressly  separate  the  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial  departments  from 
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each  other,  and  assign  to  each  appropriate 
duties.  It  is  thought  that  in  no  other  way 
can  the  private  rights  and  the  public  liber- 
ties of  the  people  oe  secure.  A  departure 
ftom  this  doctrine  would  be  deemed  a 
direct  advancement  towards  despotism. 
When,  then,  in  America  and  England,  it 
is  asked  what  the  law  is,  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  consider  what  it  has  been  de- 
clared to  be  by  the  judicial  department,  as 
the  true  and  nnal  expositor.  No  one  is  at 
liberty  to  disregard  its  exposition.  No  one 
is  deemed  above  or  beyond  its  reach,  as 
thus  declared.  If  it  is  supposed  to  be 
misconstrued,  or  rather  not  to  carry  into 
fiiU  effect  the  le^lative  will,  a  new  or 
declaratory  law  is  passed,  and  furnishes 
the  appropriate  remedy.  And  this  leads 
us  to  remark,  that  the  difference  between 
civilians  and  common  lawyers,  in  respect 
to  the  value  and  obligatory  force  of  former 
decisions  (which  we  call  preixdents),  is 
meet  important.  The  opinion  of  no  jurist, 
however  high  or  distinguished  is  his  repu- 
tation or  ability,  is  of  the  least  importance 
in  settling  the  law,  or  ascertaining  its 
construcuoQ,  in  England  or  the  United 
States,  So  (at  as  he  may,  by  his  argu- 
ments, or  counieie,  or  learning,  wsti  act  the 
court,  or  enligKtto  its  judgments,  they 
have  their  proper  weight  But  if  tlie 
court  decide  against  Us  opinion,  it  falls  to 
tlie  ground,  ft  has  no  fimher  effect.  The 
decision  becomes  coucluixve  and  binding, 
and  other  courts  are  govemtd  by  it,  as  fur- 
nishing for  them  the  just  ruk  of  decision. 
No  court  would  feel  itself  at  li^rty  to  dis- 
regard it,  unless  upon  .the  most  urgent 
occasion,  and  when  it  interfered  whh  some 
other  known  rule  or  principle  ;  au&  even 
then,  with  the  greatest  caution  and  defer- 
ence. In  countries  where  the  common  law 
prevails,  it  is  deemed  of  infinite  impor- 
tance, that  there  should  be  a  fixed  and 
certain  rule  of  decision,  and  that  the 
rights  and  property  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity should  not  be  delivered  over  to  end- 
less doubts  and  controversies.  Our  max- 
im, in  truth,  and  not  in  form  merely,  is, 
JfSsera  est  aervUuSy  ubi  jus  est  voffum  out 
ineerlwn.  All  this  (it  seems]  is  different 
m  the  civil  law  countries;  There,  the  ce- 
lebrity of  a  narticular  jurist  may  introduce 
a  decisive  change  in  the  rule,  or  at  least 
in  the  administration,  of  the » law;  and 
even  different  schools  of  opinion  may 
prevail  in  different  ages.  Precedents  have 
not,  as  with  us,  a  fixed  operation  and  .val- 
ue; and  judicial  tribunals  consider,  that  a 
prior  decision  governs  only  the  particular 
case,  without  absolutely  fixing  the  princi- 
ples involved  in  it.    The  practice  under 


the  common  law  has  been  (bund  to  be 
verj'  beneficial;  and,  experience  having 
given  it  a  sanction  and  value  which  su- 
persede all  theory  and  reasoning  about  it. 
It  is  not  oflen  that  the  matter  is  discuss- 
ed upon  abstract  or  philosophical  views. 
But  there  are  many  grounds,  which  might 
be  urged  in  support  of  this  practice,  which 
are  capable  of  vindicating  it  in  the  most 
philosophical  discussions.  The  question, 
in  its  most  general  ibrm,  must  involve  this 
inqifiry,  What  is  best  for  society,  with  a 
view  to  its  interests,  its  security,  its  perma- 
nency ?  Now,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to 
remark,  that  in  eveiy  modem  government, 
practically  free,  the  common  law  role  has 
prevailed  by  general  consent ;  and  in 
those  of  the  American  states  which  were 
formerly  under  the  civil  law  jurisdiction, 
there  has  been  no  desire  ever  expressed  to 
retain  their  own  rule.  On  the  contrary, 
the  common  law  rule  has  been  eageriy 
adopted.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter 
into  a  review  of  all  the  grounds  on  which 
the  common  law  rule  might  be  vindicated ; 
but  there  are  one  or  two  which  deserve 
attention.  In  the  first  place,  the  rule  has 
the  advantage  of  producing  certaint}*  as 
to  rights,  privileges  and  property.  In  the 
next  place,  it  controls  the  arbitrary  discre- 
tion of  judges,  and  puts  the  case  beyond 
the  reach  of  temporary  feelings  and  preju- 
dices, as  well  as  beyond  the  peculiar  opin- 
ions and  complexional  reasoning  of  a  par- 
ticular judge  ;  for  he  is  hemmed  round  by 
authority  on  every  side.  In  the  next  phice, 
the  consciousness,  that  the  decision  will 
form  a  permanent  precedent,  affecting  all 
future  cases,  introduces  necessarily  great 
caution  and  deliberation  in  giving  it.  If 
the  case  only  were  to  be  decided,  it 
might  be  disposed  of  upon  sudden  im- 
pressions, and  upon  circumstances  of 
hardship  or  conipassion,  or  kindness,  or 
special  equity.  But  as  ^e  principjes  in- 
volved in  it  arc  to  govern  all  future  cases, 
and  tJiose  principles  must  be  derived  from 
other  analogies  of  the  law,  and  be  consist- 
ent with  tiSiin,  there  are  very  strong  re- 
straints upon  the  judgment  of  any  angle 
judge.  And  there  can  be  no  permanent 
evil  attendant  upon  any  adjudications  of 
this  sort ;  for  the  iegis'lative  power  may 
always  apply  the  proper  amendatory  cor- 
rective at  its  will.  And  if  the  judges  are 
actuated  by  corrupt  motives,  they  may  be 
removed  by  impeachment.  It  is  no  small 
proof  that  the  system  works  well,  that,  in 
the  course  of  many  ages,  ver>'  few  decis- 
ions (compaiTUively  spealcing)  have  been 
overturned  by  the 'courts  themselves,  and 
;  that  tiie  legislature  has  not'oflen  found  it 
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ncceesary  to  change  the  ru1e4>rescribed  by 
the  courts.  In  fact^  positive  laws  have  been 
amended  a  hundred  times,  by  the  legisla- 
ture, where  one  judicial  rule  has  been  in- 
terfered with.  The  changes  which  have 
been  wrought  in  the  febric  of  the  laws, 
have  not  so  much  arisen  from  misapplica- 
tion of  principles  by  tlie  courts,  as  from 
the  new  state  of  society  having  rendered 
the  old  institutions  and  laws  Inexpedient 
or  inconvenient.  The  circumstances 
which  have  been  thus  alluded  to,  have 
introduced  a  general  and  settled  course  of 
interpreting  the  laws,  in  countries  govern- 
ed by  the  common  law.  No  such  thing  is 
known,  in  our  jurisprudence,  as  a  philo- 
sophical, or  historical,  or  practical  school 
of  interpretation.  And  our  laws  are  not 
subject  to  any  varieties  of  interpretation 
grounded  upon  the  present  predomiiumce 
of  either  of  them.  Certain  maxims  were 
early  adopted,  and  they  have  never  been 
departed  from.  Supplementaiy  and  aux- 
iliary maxims  of  interpretation  have  neces- 
sarily been  introduced.  But,  when  once 
incorporated  into  the  system,  they  have 
been  deemed  conclusive  and  obligatory. 
The  sense  of  a  law  once  fixed  by  judicial 
interpretation,  is  for  ever  deemed  its  true 
and  only  sense.  Among  the  rules  of  in- 
terpretation belonging  to  and  fixed  in  the 
common  law,  we  shall  enumerate  a  few, 
some  of  which,  indeed,  mav  be  truly  said 
to  belong  to  the  universal  elements  of 
rational  jurisprudence.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
exactness  and  uniformity  with  which 
they  are  applied,  by  our  judicial  tribunals, 
which  give  them  their  principal  value. — 
Laws  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
classes :  declaratory.laws ;  directory  laws ; 
remedial  laws ;  and  prohibitory  and  penal 
laws.  Declaratory  laws,  except  so  mr  as  . 
they  operate  upon  future  nght^s  are  not 
within  the  scope  of  the  leffidative  power 
inl  th^  United  States.  Our  kgislatures  can 
only  declare  what  the  law  shall  be,  not 
what  it  has  been,  or  is ;  how  it  shall  govern 
rights  in  future,  not  how  it  shall  act  upon 
the  past  Directory  laws  are  those  which 
prescribe  rules  of  conduct,  or  limit  or  en- 
large rights,  or  point  out  modes  of  rem- 
edy. lUmedial  laws  are  those  whose  ob- 
ject it  is  to  redress  some  private  iniury,  or 
some  public  inconvenience.  Prohibitory 
and  penal  laws  are  those  which  forbid 
eertam  things  to  be  done  or  omitted,  un- 
der a  pentuty,  or  vindicator}'  sanction. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  there  is  not  any 
indispensable  reason  why  the  same  rule  ^ 
should  be  uniformly  applied  in  tiie  inter-  ■. 
pretation  of  all  of  diese  different  sorts  of 
laws.    We  shall  see  that  the  common  law  ^ 


allows  some  distinction  in  this  retpect. 
The  fundamental  maxim  of  the  common 
law,  in  the  interpretation  of  statutes,  or 
positive  laws,  is,  that  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  is  to  be  followed.  This  inten-  , 
tion  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  words,  the 
context,  the  subject  matter,  the  effects  and 
consequences,  and  the  spirit  or  reason  of 
the  law.  But  the  spirit  and  reason  are  to 
be  ascertained,  not  from  vague  conjectutu, 
but  from  the  motives  and  language  ap- 
parent on  the  fiice  of  the  law.  1.  In  re- 
spect to  words,  they  are  to  be  understood 
in  their  ordinary  and  natural  sense,  in 
their  popular  meaning  and  common  use, 
without  a  strict  regard  to  grammatical  pro- 
priety or  nice  criticism.  But  the  ordina- 
ry sense  may  be  departed  from,  if  the  con- 
text or  connexion  clearly  requires  it ;  and 
then  such  a  sense  belonging  to  the  wokds 
is  to  be  adopted  as  best  suits  the  context. 
2.  Again  :  terms  of  art  and  technical 
words  are  to  be  understood  in  the  sense 
which  they  have  received  in  the  art  or 
science  to  which  diey  belong.  3.  If 
words  have  different  meanings,  and  are 
capable  of  a  wider  or  narrower  sense,  in 
the  given  connexion,  that  is  to  be  adopted 
which  best  suits  the  apparent  intention  of 
the  legislature,  from  the  scope  or  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  4.  ^na  this  leads  us 
to  remark,  that  the  context  must  oflen  be 
consulted,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  con- 
chision,  as  to  the  intent  of  the  legislature. 
The  true  sense  in  which  particular  words 
are  used  in  a  particular  passa^  may  be 
oflen  determined  by  compannff  it  with 
other  passages  and  sentences,  when  there 
is  any  ambiguity,  or  intricacy,  or  doubt,  as 
to  its  meaning.  5.  And  the  professed  ob- 
jects of  the  legislature  in  making  the  law 
oflen  afford  an  excellent  key  to  unlock  its 
meaning.  Hence  resort  is  often  had  to 
the  preamble  of  a  statute,  which  usually 
contains  the  motives  of  passing  it,  in  or- 
der to  explain  the  meaning,  especially 
where  ambiguous  phrases  are  used.  6. 
For  the  same  purpose,  the  subject  matter 
of  the  law  is  taken  into  consideration ; 
for  the  words  must  necessarily  be  under- 
stood to  have  regard  thereto,  and  to  have 
a  larger  or  narrower  meaning,  according 
as  the  subject  matter  requires.  It  cannot 
be  presumed,  that  the  words  of  the  legis- 
lature were  designedly  used  in  a  manner 
repugnant  to  the  subject  matter.  7.  The 
effects  and  consequences  must  also  be 
taken  into  consideratioD.  If  the  effects 
and  consequences  of  a  particular  construc- 
tion woukl  be  absurd,  and  apparently  re- 
pugnant to  any  le^lative  intention  dedu- 
cible^from  the  objects  or  context  of  the 
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statute,  and  anotlier  construction  can  be 
adopted,  which  hannonizes  with  the  gen- 
eral deaign,  tlie  latter  is  to  be  followed. 
But  in  all  such  cases,  where  the  efiects 
and  consequences  are  regarded,  thev  are 
not  permitted  to  destroy  the  legislative 
enactmcDt,  or  to  repeal  it,  but  simply  to 
expound  it.  If^  therefore,  the  legislature 
has  clearly  expressed  its  will,  that  is  to  be 
followed,  let  the  effects  and  consequences 
be  what  they  may.  But  general  expres- 
sions, and  loose  language,  are  never  inter- 
preted so  as  to  include  cases  which  man- 
ifestly could  not  have  been  in  the  contem- 
phition  of  the  legislature.  8.  The  reason 
and  apmt  of  the  mw  are  also  re^rded ;  but 
this  18  always  in  subordination  to  the 
words,  and  not  to  control  the  natural  and 
fair  interpretation  of  tliem.  In  short,  the 
spirit  and  the  reason  are  derived  princi- 
pally fiom  examming  the  whole  text,  and 
not  a  single  passage ;  from  a  close  survey 
of  all  the  otiier  means  of  interpretation, 
and  not  from  mere  private  reasonmg  as 
to  what  a  wise  or  beneficent  legislature 
might 'or  might  not  intend.  Cases,  in- 
deed, may  readily  be  put,  which  are  so 
extreme,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  any  rational  legislamre  could 
intend  what  tlieir  words  are  capable  of 
including.  But  ^ these  cases  furnish  little 
ground  for  practical  reasoning,  and  are 
exactly  of  that  class,  where,  from  tlie  gen- 
erality of  the  words,  they  are  capable  of 
contraction  or  extension,  according  to  the 
real  objects  of  the  legisbture.  These  ob- 
jects once  ascertain^l,  the  difficulty  van- 
ishes. This  natural,  and  sometimes  neces- 
sary limitation  upon  the  use  of  words  in  a 
law,  we  often  call  construing  them  by 
their  e^uti^.  In  reaUty,  nothing  more  is 
meant,  tlian  that  ihey  are  construed  in 
their  mildest,  and  not  in  their  harshest 
sense,  it  being  open  to  adopt  either.  9. 
For  the  same  purpose,  in  the  common 
law,  regard  is  otten  had  to  antecedent  and 
subsequent  statutes  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject ;  for,  being  in  pari  materia^  it  is  nat- 
ural to  suppose,  that  the  legislature  had 
them  all  in  their  view  in  the.  last  enact- 
ment, and  that  the  sense  which  best 
harmonizes  with  the  whole,  is  the  true 
sense.  10.  For  the  like  reason,  words 
and  phrases  in  a  statute,  die  meaniuff  of 
which  has  been  ascertained  (especially  in 
a  statute  on  the  same  subject),  ai'e,  when 
used  in  a  subsequent  statute,  presumed  to 
be  used  in  the  same  sense,  unless  some- 
thing occurs  in  it  to  repel  the  presump- 
tion. 11.  As  a  corollajy  from  the  two 
last  rules,  it  is  a  maxim  of  the  common 
law,  that  all  the  statutes  upon  the  same 


subject,  or  having  the  same  object,  are  to 
be  construed  together  as  oae  statute ;  and 
then  every  part  is  to  be  taken  into  ooosid- 
eration.  12.  Another  rule  is,  to  construe 
a  statute  as  a  whole,  so  as,  if  posaUe,  or 
as  neariy  as  possible,  to  (rive  effect,  and 
reasonaUe  enacts  to  eveiy  clause,  sentence, 
provisaon,  and  even  word.  Nothing  is  to 
be  rejected,  as  void,  superfluous  or  insig- 
nificant, if  a  proper  place  and  use  can  be 
assigned  to  it  13.  if  a  reservation  in  a 
statute  be  utterly  repugnant  to  the  pur- 
view of  it,  the  reservation  is  to  be  r^ected ; 
if  the  preamble  and  the  enacdnff  clauses 
are  difrerent,  the  latter  are  to  be  rollowed. 
But  the  reservation  may  quali^  the  pur- 
view, if  consistent  with  it,  and  tlie  pre- 
amble control  the  generality  of  expres- 
sion of  the  enacting  clauses,  if  it  gives  a 
complete  and  satimct<M7  exposition  of 
the  apparent  legislative  intention.  14 
The  common  law  is  also  regarded,  as  it 
stood  antecedentlv  to  the  statute,  not  only 
to  explain  terms,  but  to  point  out  the  na- 
ture of  the  mischief^and  the  nature  of  the 
remedy,  and  thus  to  furnish  a  guide  to 
assist  in  the  interpretation.  In  all  cases 
of  a  doubtful  nature,  the  common  law  will 
prevail,  and  the  statute  not  be  constru- 
ed to  repeal  it.  15.  Hence,  where  a 
remedy  is  given  by  statute  for  a  particular 
case,  it  is  not  construed  to  extend  so  as 
to  alter  the  common  law  in  other  cases. 
16.  Remedial  statutes  are  construed  lib- 
erally ;  that  is,  the  words  are  construed  in 
their  largest  sense,  so  fiur  as  the  context 
permits,  and  the  mischief  to  be  provided 
against  j ustifies.  By  remedial  stauites,  we 
understand  tliose  whose  db^ject  is  to  re- 
dress grievances,  and  injuries  to  persons, 
or  personal  rights  and  properQr,  in  civil 
cases.  Thus,  statutes  made  to  suppress 
frauds,  to  prevent  nuisances,  to  secure  the 
enjoyment  of  private  rightSi  are  deemed 
remedial.  17.  So  statutes  are  to  be  con- 
strued liberally  which  concern  the  public 
good ;  such  as  statutes  for  the  advance- 
ment of  leammg,  for  the  maintenance  of 
reli^ou,  for  tlie  support  of  the  poor,  for 
the  institution  of  charities.  18.  The  gen- 
eral rule  is,  that  the  sovereign  or  govern- 
ment is  not  included  within  the  purview 
of  the  general  words  of  a  statute,  unless 
named.  Thus,  a  statute  respecting  all 
persons  generally,  is  understood  not  to  in- 
clude the  king.  He  must  be  specially 
named.  But,  nevertheless,  in  statutes 
made  for  tlie  public  good,  which  are  con- 
strued hberally,  the  king,  altiiough  not 
named,  is  often  includod  by  implica- 
tion. 19.  On  die  other  hand,  penal  stat- 
utes,, and  statutes  for  the  punishment  of 
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eriines,  are  always  conitnied  strictly. — 
The  words  are  constniecl  most  favorably 
for  the  cHizens  and  subjects.  If  they  ad- 
roit of  two  senses,  each  of  which  may 
well  satisfy  the  intention  of  the  legisla- 
tnre,  that  construction  is  always  adopted 
which  is  most  lenient  No  case  is  ever 
punishable,  which  is  not  completely  with- 
in the  words  of  the  statute,  whatever  may 
be  its  enormity.  No  language  is  ever 
strained  to  impute  guilt  If  the  words  are 
doubtful,  that  is  a  defence  to  the  accused ; 
and  he  is  entitled,  in  such  a  case,  to  the 
most  narrow  exposition  of  the  terms. 
This  rule  pervades  the  whole  criminal  ju- 
risprudence of  the  common  law,  and  is 
never  departed  from  under  any  circum- 
stances. It  is  the  great  leading  principle 
of  that  jurisprudence,  that  men  are  not  to 
be  entangled  in  the  guih  of  crimes  upon 
ambiguous  expressions.  But  it  is  not  to 
be  understood,  that  the  statute  is  to  be 
construed  so  as  to  evade  its  fair  opera- 
lion.  It  is  to  have  a  reasonable  exposi- 
tioD,  according  to  its  terms ;  and,  though 
penal,  it  is  not  to  be  deemed  odious.  90. 
Private  statutes,  also,  generally  receive  a  < 
strict  construction  ;  ibr  they  are  passed  at » 
the  suggestion  of  the  party  interested,  and  > 
are  supposed  to  use  his  language.  21.  Stat-  ' 
utes  conferring  a  new  jurisdiction,  and, , 
especially,  a  summary  jurisdliction  contra- 
ry to  the  general  course  of  the  common 
law,  are  construed  strictly.  They  are 
deemed  to  be  in  derogation  of  th^  com- 
mon rights  and  liberties  of  the  people 
under  tne  common  law,  and  are  on  that . 
account  iealously  expounded.  There  are  ( 
many  other  rules,  ot  a  more  special  char- 1 
aeter,  for  the  construction  of  statutes, 
which  the  extreme  solicitude  of  the  ecmn- 
mon  law  to  introduce  certainty,  and  to 
limit  the  discretion  of  judges,  has  inoor- , 
ponted  into  its  maxims.  But  they  are 
too  numerous  to  be  dweh  upon  in  this* 
place.  They  all,  however,  point  to  one 
great  object — certainty  and  unifbrmi^  of 
interpretation  ;  and  no  court  would  now 
be  bold  enough,  or  rash  enough,  to  gain- 
say or  discredit  them.  On  the  oontnry, 
it  is  the  pride  of  our  judicial  tribunals  oon- 
stantiy  to  resort  to  them  ibr  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  necessaiy  exercise  of 
discretion  in  construing  new  enactments. 
The  legislative  power  of  a  government  is 
generally  coextensive  with  its  sovereignty ; 
and  therefore  embraces  every  thing  which 
respects  the  concerns  of  the  society.  But 
it  is  in  fact  employed,  if  not  univenally,  at 
least  generally,  in  mere  acts  of  amend* 
ment  and  supplement  to  the  existing  laws 
ttid  institutiona    Its  office  is  ordinarily 


not  so  much  to  creafe  systems  of  laWa^  as 
to  supply  defects,  and  cure  mischiefs  in 
the  systems  already  existing.  The  ques- 
tion is  often  discussed  in  our  day,  how  for 
it  is  practicable  to  give  a  complete  system 
of  positive  law,  or  a  complete  code  of 
direct  legislation.  And,  if  practicable,  the 
forther  question  arises,  how  far  it  is  de- 
sirable, or  founded  in  sound  policy. 
These  questions  have  been  the  subject  of 
ardent  controverey  among  the  civilians 
and  jurists  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
living  under  the  civil  bw  ;  and,  as  may 
well  be  supposed,  different  sides  have 
been  taken  n^  men  of  distinguished  abil- 
ity and  leammjK ;  and  the  controversy  is, 
and  probably  for  a  long  period  wiH  be^ 
puraued  with  great  animation  and  powers 
of  reasoning.  In  the  countries  governed 
fegr  the  common  law,  and  especially  in 
England  and  the  U.  Stales,  the  same  ques- 
tions have  of  lale  been  matter  of  wide 
discussion  among  the  legal  professioB,  as 
well  as  among  statesmen,  And  a  gnai 
dlversitv  of  opinion  has  been  exliibiled  oo 
the  sttbgect  It  will  be  oar  object,  in  die 
sequel  of  these  remarics,  to  put  the  reader 
in  possession  of  some  of  tiie  main  ground* 
of  the  controversy.  The  iegislati(»  ef 
no  country,  probably,  ever  gave  origin  to 
its  whole  body  of  laws.  In  the  venr  for- 
mation of  society,  the  fSinciples  of  nat- 
ural justice,  and  the  oUigations  of  good 
ftith,  must  have  been  recognised  before 
tfiy  common  legislature  was  acknowledg- 
ed. Debts  were  contrtusted,  obliMtioD» 
created,  property,  emcially  personw  piop- 
erty ,  aci^uired,  and  lands  cultivated^  Mon- 
any  positive  rules  were  fixed,  as  to  the 
lights  of  possession  and  enjoyment  grow- 
ing out  of  them.  The  first  rudiments  of 
jurisprudence  resulted  firom  ffsneral  con- 
sent or  acquiescence ;  and  ynitn  legisla- 
tion began  to  act  upon  it,  it  was  ramer  to> 
confirm,  alter,  or  add  to,  than  to  supersede,, 
the  primitive  principles  ndopled  into  it 
We,  in  fact,  know  of  no  nation,  or,  at 
least,  of  no  civilized  nation,  whose  histo- 
ry has  reached  us,  in  which  a  positive 
system  of  laws  for  the  engencies  of  the 
whole  society  was  coeval  with  its  orifln  ; 
and  it  would  be  astonishing  if  sucn  a 
nation  could  be  found.  Nations,  in  their 
oriffin,  are  usually  barbarous  or  rude  in 
their  halnta,  customs  and  occupations. 
They  are  scanty  in  population  and  re- 
sources, and  have  neither  the  leisure,  nor 
the  inclination,  nor  the  knowledge,  to  i»o- 
vide  systems  for  foture  use,  suited  to 
the  growing  wants  of  socie^,  or  to  their 
own  future  advancement  m  the  arm. 
A  few  positive  rules  suffice,  for  the  pres- 
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eot,  lo  gcffem  them  in  th^r  most  presBini^ 
ooncerns ;  and  the  rest  are  left  to  be  dis- 
posed of  according  to  the  habits  and  mao- 
ners  of  the  peopfe.  Habits  soon  become 
custon  s  ;  customs  soon  become  rules  ; 
and  rules  soon  fi»len  themselves  as  firmly 
upon  die  existing  institutions,  as  if  they 
were  positive  ordinances.  Wherever  we 
trsce  positive  laws,  in  the  early  stages  of 
society,  they  are  few,  and  not  of  any  wide 
extent;  directions  for  special  concerns, 
rather  than  comprehensive  regulations  for 
the  universal  amustment  of  rights.  No 
man  can  pretend  that,  in  Asia,  any  such 
univenal  rules  were  established  by  posi- 
tive legislation,  at  the  origin  of  the  great 
nations  by  which  it  is  peopled.  The 
instructions  of  Moses,  as  promulgated  by 
divine  authority,  for  the  gcVemment  of  the 
Jews,  are  not  (as  every  one  perceives)  de- 
signed for  every'  possible  ex%ency  of  con- 
tract, or  right,  or  injury,  or  duty,  arising  in 
the  course  of  the  busmess  and  history  of 
that  wonderful  people.  They  are  rather 
positive  preceptB,  adapted  to  great  occa- 
sions^ and  to  fpavem  those  concerns  which 
respected  their  wants,  their  spiritual  ad- 
vancement, and  their  duties  as  the  chosen 
people  of  God.  The  Greeks  are  not 
known  to  us,  in  their  eariy  or  later  history, 
as  having  had  a  code  of  universal  ex- 
tent. T£d  Romans,  in  their  eariy  history, 
had  fefv  positive  laws;  and  those  seem  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  other  sources. 
We  often,  indeed,  see  it  stated,  that  the 
common  law  of  England  was  originally 
formed  fiom  statutes  now  obsolete  and 
unknown.  But  this  assertion  is  wholly 
gratuitous.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that,  in  the  early  history  of  its 
jurisprudence,  more  was  done  than  is 
usual  in  other  nations,  at  the  same  period 
of  their  progress^  such  as  the  promulgating 
of  some  leading  regulations,  or  the  form- 
ing of  some  great  institudons  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  public.  In  fact,  a  great  portion 
of  the  English  common  law  is  of  modem 
growth,  and  can  be  traced  distinctly  to 
sources  independent  of  legislation.  The 
commercial  law  of  England  is  not  two 
centuries  old,  and  scarce^  owes  any  thing 
important  to  positive  legislation,  (n  trut^ 
the  formation  of  codes,  or  systems  of  gen- 
eral law,  for  the  government  of  a  people, 
and  adapted  to  their  wants,  is  a  business 
which  takes  place  only  in  advanced  stages 
of  socie^,  when  knowledge  is  consider- 
ably dinused,  and  legislators  have  tlie 
means  of  ascertaining  the  best  principles 
of  policy  and  the  best  rules  for  justice,  not 
by  mere  speculation  and  tlieory,  but  by 
the  results  of  experience,  and  the  reasoning 


of  the  learned  and  the  wise.  Tfaosecodes 
with  which  we  are  best  acquainted,  are 
manifestly  of  this  sort  The  institutes, 
and  pandects,  and  code  of  Jusdnian,  were 
made  in  the  latter  ages  of  Roman  gran- 
deur-HDUiy,  when  it  was  for  on  the  decline, 
— not  by  insdtuting  a  new  system,  but  by 
embodying  the  maxims,  and  rules,  and 
principles,  which  the  ablest  jurists  had  col- 
lected in  di^rent  ages,  and  fiom  all  the  va- 
rious lights  of  reason,  and  juridical  decision, 
and  general  experience.  No  man  imag- 
ines diat  Rome,  in  her  eariy  history,  was 
capable  of  promulgating,  or  of  acting  upon, 
such  a  system.  .&d  this  qrstem,  large  as 
it  was,  has  no  pretension  to  be  deemed 
complete,  even  for  Rome  itself.  It  left  an 
infinite  number  of  human  concerns  unde- 
cided by  its  text,  which  were,  of  course,  lo 
be  submitted  to  judicial  decision,  and  to 
receive  the  iudgment  of  the  wise  m^ 
who  shoukl  be  called,  fix>m  time  to  time, 
to  declare  the  law  ez  ttaito  et  bono.  It 
may  indeed  be  assumeo,  as  a  general 
truth,  that  the  body  of  eveiy  system  of 
law  which  has  hitherto  governed  human 
society,  had  its  origin  as  customary  law; 
and  if  it  has  ever  assumed  the  form  of 
positive  legislation,  it  has  been  to  give  it 
greater  sanctity  and  extent,  as  well  as 
greater  uniformity  of  operation.  This  is 
certainly  true  in  respect  to  the  oonunon 
law.  That  system,  as  administered  in 
England  and  the  U.  States,  is,  as  com- 
pared with  the  positive  code,  or  statutes, 
of  an  immeasurably  wider  extent,  both  in 
its  principles  and  its  practical  operation. 
A  man  may  live  a  century,  and  foe!  (com- 
paratively speaking)  but  in  fow  instanoes 
the  operation  of  statutes,  either  as  to  bis 
rights  or  duties;  but  the  common  law 
surrounds  him,  on  every  side,  like  the 
atmosphere  which  he  breathes.  Return- 
ing, then,  to  the  question  beftune  stated,  it 
may  be  inquired,  whether  it  be  practicable, 
hi  a  refined  and  civilised  state  of  sociecyy 
to  introduce  a  positive  code,  which  shall 
regulate  all  its  concerns.  That  such  a 
code  could  be  formed  in  a  rude  or  barba- 
rous age,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  all  their 
future  wants  and  growth,  m  passing  from 
barbarism  to  refinement,  seems  absolutdy 
incredible.  That  it  could  be  fonned  tn 
a  refined  age,  when  learning,  and  large 
experience,  and  enlightened  views,  and  a 
sagacious  forecast,  might  guide  the  judg- 
ments of  the  legislature,  is  the  point  before 
us.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  never  yet 
been  done  by  any  people,  in  any  age.  The 
two  mo6t  illustrious  instances  of  codifica- 
tion are  that  of  Justinian  and  that  of 
Napoleon.    Neither  of  these  puiports  t» 
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be  a  eomplece  syBiera  of  laws  and  miDci- 
plea,  sapenecfina  all  otben^  and  abofiahiiig 
•D  ochcon.  Af  far  aa  tbey  go,  they  pur- 
poit  to  lay  down  poative  rules  to  guide 
the  jodcment  of  all  tribunals,  m  eases 
within  them.  But  other  cases  are  kft  to 
be  decided  aa  they  may  arise,  upon  such 
principles  as  are  appli<»ble  from  analogy, 
fiom  reasoning,  nvm  justice,  from  Sie 
eufltomaiy  law,  or  from  judicial  discretion. 
A  positive  prohibition  to  dedkle  in  cases 
not  provided  for  by  these  codes^  is  not 
contained  in  either.  But  is  it  possible  to 
livresee,  or  to  provide  befbrehand,  for  til 
Bach  cases  ?  SodeQr  is  ever  varying  in  its 
occupations  and  concerns,  in  its  objects 
and  its  punuits,  in  its  institutions,  its 
l^eaaures,  its  inventions,  its  intelligence, 
and,  in  short,  in  innumerable  relations  and 
divenities  of  measures  and  means.  How 
is  it  possible  to  fbresee,  or  lo  limit,  these 
relations  or  diversities?  How  is  it  possible, 
especially  in  fi«e  governments,  to  reduce 
atf  faumui  acta  to  the  same  positive  ele- 
ments? to  prevent  contracts,  and  obli- 
gations, and  rights,  and  equities,  and  inju- 
ries, and  duties^  from  becoming  mixed 
up  in  an  infinite  series  of  permutations 
and  combinations?  Until  it  has  been 
ascertained  what  are  the  utmost  limitB  of 
human  relations,  and  those  limits,  with  all 
their  intermediate  details,  can  be  cleariy 
defined,  in  every  shade  of  difibrence,  how 
can  any  system  of  laws  be  adequate  to 
provide  for,  or  to  guard  them,  or  to  fix  the 
righta  growing  out  of  them  ?  To  suppose 
tlwt  roan  is  capable  of  all  this,  is  to  sup- 
pose that  he  is  omniscieot,  oll-wiBe,  and 
aB-powerfbl ;  that  he  is  perfect,  or  that  he 
can  attain  perfection ;  that  he  can  see  all 
the  future  in  the  past,  and  that  the  past  is 
present  to  him  in  all  its  relationa  The 
statement  of  such  a  proposition  carries 
with  it  its  own  refutation.  While  man 
remains  aa  he  is,  his  powers,  and  capaci- 
ties^  and  acts,  must  forever  be  imperfect 
But  it  may  be  said,  that  a  positive  code 
BMy  be  fiamed,  and  a  declaration  made 
tiiat  it  shall  be  deemed  the  sole  guide  and 
rale,  and  that  all  other  rules  shall  be 
MohibitBd.  Certainly  this  may  be  done. 
But  the  eflfect  of  thla  would  be,  not  to 
Ibrm  a  perfect  code  fbr  all  the  future  ezi- 
geocies  of  sooiecv ;  but  to  declare  that 
whatever  was  left  unprovided  for  in  the 
code,  should  be  neither  matter  of  i^t  nor 
wrong.  It  woold  be  to  declare,  that,  as 
to  aD  other  transactions^  now  and  hereaf- 
ter,socieqr>hoald be utteriy lawless;  and, 
af  eoarse,  it  would  be  to  deckre,  that  a 
systom  umfessed^  imperfect,  and  not 
the  wanti  or  siiMieiesL  tiie 


rights  or  the  wtdies  of  society,  diouM  still 
govern  it.  What  would  this  be,  but  to 
provide  a  bad  code  for  human  concenu^ 
which  it  could  not  measure  or  manage  ? 
FVom  these  considerations,  we  may  as- 
some  it  as  a  concession  granted  on  ail 
aides,  that  a  perfect  code,  to  regulate  all 
present,  and,  afortwri^  all  future  concerns 
of  any  civilized  society,  by  positive  rules, 
applicable  to  them,  is  inoraUy  impoasibla. 
The  only  real  question  is,  whether  a  posi- 
tive code  con  be  orovided,  adequate,  in  a 
general  sense,  to  tne  present  known  wants 
of  society.  That  codes  may  be  formed, 
more  or  less  comprehensive,  to  regulate 
many  or  few  concerns,  to  supply  defects, 
or  to  give  symmetry  and  order  to  the  law 
on  particular  subjects,  cannot  be  doubled. 
It  has  been  often  done.  Perhaps  no  civil- 
ized nation  has  ever  existed,  in  which 
there  was  not,  at  the  same  time,  a  written 
and  an  unwritten  law,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
rule  of  positive  institution  and  a  rule  of 
cufltomary  law.  All  special  decrees  and 
ordinances  of  the  sovereign  power  are  of 
the  former  kind.  Many  subjects  are  of 
such  a  uature  as  to  require  some  poritive 
rule,  seeing  that  natural  law  cannot  fix 
them  upon  any  invariable  basis.  For  ex- 
ample, therD  IS  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
thinffs  by  which  we  can  sav,  that  land 
shall,  in  all  possible  states  of  society,  de- 
scend to  the  possessor's  heirs,  or  who 
those  heirs  BhaU  be ;  that  he  shidl  have  a 
right  to  dispose  of  them  by  testament  or 
deed,  and  how  that  testament  or  deed 
shaU  be  evidenced ;  whether  Inlls  of  ex- 
change and  promissory  notes  shall  be  ne- 
gotiable or  not,  and  to  what  extent  hold- 
ing upon  the  iNurties.  These  subjects,  in 
the  origin  of^  a  society,  must  either  be 
poeitivcTy  provided  for,  or  no  rights  can 
exist  (strictly  speaking)  until  they  have 
become,  by  usage,  fixed  in  a  particular 
form.  But  most  nations,  with  whose  his- 
tory we  are  acquainted,  have  had  many 
posidve  laws.  And  to  suit  their  institu- 
tions to  the  exigencies  of  socie^,  in  aU  its 
changes,  there  must  be  ordinances  to 
change  the  old  and  to  fiame  new  rules. 
In  ancient  Rome,  in  the  modem  goven- 
inentB  of  continental  Europe,  and  espe- 
cially in  France  and  in  England,  great 
alterations  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
made  in  the  exisdng  ^stem  of  laws. 
Fimdamental  laws  have  been  abrogated ; 
amendatorv  provisions  have  been  estab- 
lished ;  existing  rulea  have  been  method- 
ised, confirmed,  explaiDed,  and  limited; 
and  new  rules  prescribed  fer  new  casesi 
The  ordinances  of  Louis  XIV,  of  1073 
and  1681,  on  the  safaiect  of  marithne  tad 
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eoBOflMreiftl  ai&in^  are  strikiiig  inslaDoeB 
of  this  sort  Tbe  abolition  of  feudal  tOD- 
'  una  i  the  regulation  of  uaea  and  charities ; 
the  allowance  of  last  wills  and  testaments, 
made  in  a  proscribed  mode ;  the  {irovia- 
ions  to  auppresB  frauds,  in  the  statute  of 
frauds ;  the  registration  of  conveyances  of 
lands;  the  negotiability  of  promissoiy 
notes ;  and,  above  all,  the  positive  enaet- 
menti,  various  and  almost  innumerable, 
in  the  criminal  code,  are  illustrations  of 
the  same  Act,  in  the  history  of  English 
legislation.  Ail  these  statutes  furnished, 
to  a  limited  extent,  a  code  on  the  particu- 
lar subject  And  we  have  recently  seen, 
in  the  consoBdation^f  the  criminal  laws 
of  England  into  a  iSw  statutes,  under  the 
auspices  of  sir  Robert  Peel,  a  striking 
instance  of  substantive  codiBcation  of  the 
criminal  law  of  England,  in  many  of  its 
most  important  provinons.  But  the  ob- 
jections often  urged  against  codes,  are  not 
meant  to  be  applied  to  leipslation  of  this 
sort,  but  to  systems,  which  are  promul- 
gated for  the  government  of  the  gieat  con- 
cerns of  nations,  in  all  their  various  de- 
partments and  interests.  How  far  this 
can  be  done,  has  been  a  matter  of  consid- 
erable theoredcal  discussion.  But  the 
question  has  been  practically  answered 
by  the  celebritv  of  several  positive  codes. 
And  among  those  whose  success  and 
wisdom  have  been  most  generally  ac- 
knowledged, are  the  code  of  Justinian  and 
the  code  of  Napoleon.  That  either  of 
them  furnishes  complete  rules  for  all  the 
concerns  of  society,  or  excludes  the  ne- 
cessity of  judicial  interpretation,  or  po^- 
tive  legislation,  cannot  be  affirmed.  That 
each  of  them  covers  a  vast  mass  of  the 
ordinaiy  concerns  of  society,  and  fixes, 
positively  and  deariy,  a  great  many 
wrongs  and  rights,  and  points  out  the 
proper  redress,  in  cases  where  rights  are 
to  be  vindicated  and  wrongs  repressed, 
cannot  well  be  denied.  The  question, 
then,  is  fairly  presented,  how  far  codes  of 
this  sort  (the  onl^  ones  which,  in  the  ac- 
tual state  of  society,  are  morally  possible) 
are  desirable,  and  founded  in  sound  poticy. 
It  is  here,  that  the  advocates  and  the 
opponents  of  codes,  under  the  jurispru- 
dence of  the  common  law,  meet  on  de- 
batable ground.  The  loven  of  ancient 
insdtutiona,  of  existing  laws,  of  customary, 
principles,  oppose  codes  as  inconvenient 
and  unneceesary.  They  hold  them  to  be 
mconvenient,  l>ecause  they  fix  a  stubbom 
rule,  which  shall  govern  fbture  cases, 
instead  of  leaving  them  open  to  the  ^ne 
operations  of  the  common  law,  which 
adapts  Itself  to  all  the  cireumftanoes  of 


the  age.  They  maintain,  also,  that  codas 
are  unneceasary ;  fbr,so  fiur  as  there  is  ai^ 
rule,  it  is  already  known  in  the  ooaunoii 
law ;  and  positive  legislation  cannot  make 
it  more  so.  It-  is  added  (and  it  is  true), 
that  lawis  gradually  fomied,and  must  differ 
in  difi^nt  ages,  accoiding  to  the  dif-- 
fiarent  curcumstances  of  society;  that 
it  must  be  varied  according  to  the  prog- 
ress or  regress  of  a  nation ;  that  it  can 
rarely  setue  comprehensive  principles , 
and  must,  by  degrees,  thread  its  way 
through  the  intricacies  of  human  actions; 
and  that  an  inflexible  rule  might  woric 
quite  as  much  mischief  as  none  at  all: 
that  no  legislaturecan  makeasystem  half  so 
just,  or  periect,  or  haimonioiis,  both  firam 
want  of^  time,  and  experience,  and  oppor- 
tunity of  knowledge,  as  judges,  who  aie 
successively  called  to  administer  justice, 
and  gather  light  from  the  wisdom  of  their 
predecessors.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  theae 
au^apeations,  may  be  admitted  to  be  correct, 
andyet  they  do  not  aetile  tbe  controveisy. 
In  the  first  place,  the  objeciora  must  ad- 
mit, tha^  under  the  common  law,  there 
are  positive  statutes,  which  reculale  many 
great  concerns  and  rights  of  toe  countries 

governed  by  it  The  descent  and  distri- 
ution  of  roal  estates,  the  making  of  last 
wills  and  testaments,  the  forma  and  cere- 
monies attendant  upon  conveyanoea  of 
real  estitfe,  to  say  noming  of  other  impor- 
tant subjects,  are,  in  every  one  of  the  U 
States,  provided  for  by  positive  statutes. 
Here  we  have  a  rule,  which  is  abaolute 
and  uiflexiUe.  To  aay  that,  if  found  in- 
convMiient,  it  may  be  altered,  so  as  to  auit 
the  future  interests  of  the  particular  state, 
is,  in  efifoct,  no  argument  at  all;  for  the 
same  may  be  said  as  to  any  provision  of  a 
systematic  code.  No  code  is  supposed  to 
be  unalterable.  Again,  if  it  be  anid,  that 
the  legislature  may,  and  often  doea^  in  an 
eariy  stage  of  aociety,  fix  great  principfes 
and  insdtution^  and  then  leaves  the  rest 
to  judicial  decisions,  and  thereby  ahows 
its  wisdom,  tbe  true  answer  is,  that  the 
aame  reasoning  applies  to  all  codes,  how- 
ever extensive,  if^  they  leave  the  judicial 
tribunals  at  liberty  to  decide  upon  new 
cases,  not  govenied  1^,  or  necessarily  ia- 
dudod  in,  the  teime  of  the  code.  So  for 
as  the  legislature  has  laid  down  piincmles 
(whether  more  or  less  extensive  is  or  no 
conseauence),  these  govern ;  beyond  them, 
all  is  lofl  as  before.  Again,  the  coDunon 
law  is  itself,  as  far  aa  it  goea,  a  q^iaam  «f 
rales.  These  rules  sre  &ed,  oeitBink  and 
invaiiahb,  aa  to  all  caaea  foiling  within 
them.  They  are  quite  aa  unyidding  as 
any  code  can  be.    When  ihe« 
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iftw  has  doeiaied  that  the  eldest  bod  abpll 
be  the  ooUe  heir,  and  that  the  half-blood 
shall  not  iabeiit,  a  court  has  no  more  lib- 
ei^  to  depart  from  these  rulesi  or  to 
le&ae  to  apply  them  to  any  case  fiilling 
wjcfain  them,  upon  any  notion  of  hardship, 
or  incooyenienee,  or  ill  adaptation  to  the 
exigencies  of  society,  than  it  has  a  right  lo 
any,  that  a  last  will  and  testament  shall  be 
g(x>d,  though  not  executed  according  to 
the  raquiiemeDtB  of  a  statute.  In  each 
esse,  it  is  bound,  and  bound  to  the  same 
extent.  If  the  question  were,  whether  a 
positive  code  should  contain  a  clause  mo- 
nibiting  courts  of  justiee  fiom  deciding 
upon  cases  not  within  the  purview  of  the 
code,  diere  might  be  much  to  uige  against 
the  policy  and  reasonableness  of  such  a 
clause ;  but  it  would  funiish  no  objection 
to  other  parts  of  the  code.  The  only 
point,  with  reference  to  a  code,  which, 
under  diis  aspect,  would  deserve  consider- 
ation, is,  how  fiur  it  would  be  desunahle  to 
E»vkle  for  cases  which  may  be  foreseen, 
t  have  not,  as  yet,  actually  been  sub- 
jected to  iegidative  decision.  On  one 
side,  It  mav  be  said,  that  it  vrould  be  best 
to  leave  all  such  caites  to  be  decided,  as 
they  aiise,  upon  the  resuk  of  human  ex- 
perience and  human  judgment,  then  acting 
upon  all  the  circumstances.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  b^r  to 
hnve  afixed,present  rule,toavoid  liti^^ation, 
and  to  alter  it  in  future,  if  unexpected  mcon- 
veniences  should  arise.  The  reasoningon 
each  side  is  sound,  when  applied  to  par- 
ticukr  cases.  On  each  side,  it  admits  of 
quesdon,  when  applied  to  all  cases.  It 
may  be  best,  in  many  cases,  to  leave  the 
rule  to  be  made,  when  the  case  arises  in 
judicial  controversy.  In  ochera,  it  migr  he 
for  better  to  estahlish  a  present  nile,  to 
clear  a  (nesentdoubt,  or  fix  a  limit  to  what 
is  BOW  uncertain.  Take  the  case  of  a  bill 
of  exchange,  or  promissory  oote;  and 
suppose  the  question  were,  at  what  time 
demand  of  payment  should  be  made, 
when  it  was  payahte  on  time^  «nd  no  rule 
exisied,  and  yet  there  was  an  immense 
amount  of  property  dependent  upon  hav- 
ing a  fixed,  uniform  nde;  and,  until  so 
fi»d,  there  must  be  endless  litigation. 
Can  any  one  doubt  of  the  benefit  cf  a 
rule,  such  as  is  now  &ed  in  the  commer- 
cial law  of  our  coontiy,  for  the  porposs 
of  securing  certainty,  viz.  that  paymaot 
must  be  (Jramanded  on  the  day  on  wMck 
it  becomes  doe.    On  the  other  hand,  sup- 

Ke  it  weie  now  proposed  to  make  a 
^  fixing  what  should  he  the  rrte  oi 
in  all  fiituie  times,  in  all  private 
»;  would  it  not,  at  once^ooeur 
.vn.  SO 


to  be 


impolitic  to  act  upon  a  rule,  the 
eflects  or  which  might  immediately,  or 
in  foture,  press  unequally  and  injuriously 
upon  different  in|ereiBtB  in  society?  Again, 
it  is  said  to  be  unnecessary  to  reduce  the 
rules  of  the  common  law  to  a  code,  for 
they  are  as  certain  now  as  they  would  be 
in  a  positive  code.  They  are  even  more 
so,  because  the  legislature  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed able  to  lay  down  a  positive  rule, 
with  all  the  limitations  and  qualifications 
of  the  common  law.  Now^  both  of  these 
sugsestions  admit  of  a  satisfactory  ansvirer. 
If  the  rule  exists^  and  has  certain^  in  the 
common  law,  it  can  be  stated.  If  there 
are  any  known  exceptions,  limitatiotis  and 
qualifications,  upon  a  rule,  those  also  can 
be  stated.  If  nothing  beyond  a  particular 
limit  is  known,  then  legislation  can,  at 
least,  go  to  that  limit  And  as  to  all  other 
cases,  the  same  uncertain^  exists,  both  at 
common  law  and  in  legjsmtioo.  The  dif* 
ficul^  of  the  argument  consists  in  assum- 
ing, that,  because  the  legislature  has  pre- 
scribed the  same  rule  as  the  common  law, 
the  courts  are  thereby  jirohilMted  firom 
doing  what  they  oossened  the  power  to 
do  before,  in  the  ahsence  of  any  rule,  viz. 
to  find  out  what  is  the  nile  that  ought  to 
flovem.  Now,  the  iegislatiire  may  as  well 
kave  tins  power  in  the  courts^  afiera  code^ 
as  the  common  law ;  and  it  vriU  be  best, 
unless  there  is  a  positiye  prohibition  to  the 
contrary.  The  other  part  of  the  sugges- 
tion applies  only  to  the  point,  whether  the 
code  IS  wen  or  ill  fi«med  liry  the  legisla- 
tive. If  badly  foimed,  it  will,  of  course, 
be  proportionally  bad ;  but  that  furnishes 
no  objection  to  a  code^  but  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  executed.  Then,  again,  as  to 
the  sugration  that  it  is  unnecessary,  be- 
cause me  rule  already  exists  in  the  com- 
mon law,  and  has  «ertamty :  to  this 
several  answers  may  be  oven.  In  the 
first  place,  if  it  be  conceded,  that  there  is 
entire  certainty  in  the  rule,  at  common 
law,  ih»d  can  be  no  harm  in  making  the 
rule  pofitive.  It  may  .do  good ;  for  it  vrill 
instniet  many,  in  and  out  of  the  profession, 
in  rflpect  to  their  rights  and  duty,  who 
are  now  sadly  ignorant  of  both,  or  are 
liible  to  be  miSKd  by  their  imperfect 
inquiries,  or  their  limited  sources  or  infor- 
mation. Eveiy  man  may  be  able  to  pe- 
ruse a  concise  ^text ;  but  evexy  man  may 
not  have  leisure  or  abiliur  to  study  a  volu- 
miDous  commentary.  Besides,  even  in 
relation  to  the  doctrines  of  the  common 
law,  many  of  them  lie  scattered  In  differ^ 
ent  cases,  and  many  of  them  are  not  as 
olsar  as  not  to  admit  of  difibrent  interpra- 
tatiiMDM^  fay  minds  of  difihrent  leaming  ami 
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ability.  Even  lawyers  of  mat  research 
and  accuracy,  especially  wherB  the  doc- 
trine, thou  j^h  on  the  whole  clear,  is  matter 
of  deduction  and  inference,  may  not,  at 
once,  come  to  the  correct  conclusion ;  and 
oUiers  of  leas  learning  and  ability  may 
plunge  into  serious  errors.  Now,  it  would 
DC  no  small  gain  to  have  a  positive  text, 
which  should  give,  in  such  cases,  the  true 
rule,  instead  of  leaving  it  open  to  con- 
jecture and  inference  by  feeble  minds. 
Again,  there  are  many  subjects  of  great 
intsicacy  and  complexity,  which  can  be 
ftilly  mastered  only  by  very  able  minds^ 
resting,  as  they  do,  upon  nice,  and,  some- 
times, upon  technical  reasonings,  not  seen 
by  the  common  reader.  In  such  cas^ 
the  text  may  admit  of  very  exact  statement, 
but  the  commentaries  necessary  to  deduce 
It,  may  be  exceedingly  elaborate.  The 
demonstradon,  or  last  result,  may  be  dear, 
but  the  steps  in  arriving  at  it,  exceedingly 
perplexed  and  embarrassing.  It  may  re- 
ouire  an  analysis  by  the  greatest  minds  to 
demonstrate  ;  but,  when  once  announced, 
it  may  be  understood  by  the  most  com- 
mon minds.  For  instance,  the  subject  of 
contingent  remainders  and  executoiy  de- 
is  of  uncommon  complexity  in  the 


common  law,  and  many  a  lawyer  may 
read  Mr.  Feame's  admirable  treatise  on 
the  subject,  without  feeling  competent  to 
expound  ail  its  doctrines.  And  yet,  put 
every  principle  into  a  positive  text,  with 
all  its  limU&tions  and  restrictions  (not  to 
be  made  out  by  argument  and  inference, 
but  given  in  a  direct  form),  and  his  labora 
and  his  reasoning  woidd  be  materially 
abridged,  and  certainhr  exist  where  daric- 
nesB  before  overshadowed  his  mind. 
Again,  the  common  law  has  now  become 
an  exceedingly  voluminous  system;  and 
as  its  expositions  rest,  n6t  on  a  positive 
text,  but  upon  ailments,  ^analogies  and 
commentaries,  every  person,  who  desires 
to  know  much,  must  engage  in  a  very 
extensive  system  of  reading.  'He  may 
emplov  half  his  life  in  mastering  treatises, 
the  suostance  of  which,  in  a  positive  code, 
might  occupy  but  a  few  hundred  ptgea. 
The  codes  of  Justinian,  for  instance,  ^su- 
pcrseded  the  camel-loads  of  comment^, 
ries,  which  were  antecedendy  in  use,  and 
are  all  now  buried  in  obUvion.  The  Na- 
poleon codes  have  rendered  thousands  of 
volumes  only  works  of  occasional  consul- 
tation, which  were  before  required  to  be 
smdied  very  diligently,  and  sometimes  in 
repeated  penisala.  Again,  what  is  to  be 
done  in  the  common  law,  where  diere  are 
coniicting  decisions  on  the  same  point,  or 
converging  series  of  opposite  doctrines^ 


approaching  fowaids  a  eonfliot?  1%0 
rule  is  here  confessedly  uncertain.  Why 
should  not  the  legislature  interfere,  m 
such  a  case,  and  dx  a  rule,  such  as,  on  the 
whole,  stands  upon  the  better  reasoniiiE^ 
and  the  general  anakwies  of  the  law  ?  & 
point  effect,  this  is  often  done.  Deciara- 
toiy  laws,  in  form,  are  unusual  among  as; 
but  laws  to  clear  doubts  and  difficulties 
are  veir  common.  Such  interfmBees 
ought,  doubtless,  to  be  made  with  caution 
and  prudence,  and  great  delibeimtioD. 
But  this  furnishes  no  just  obfection  to  a 
reasonable  exercise  of  the  power.  But  in 
the  practice  under  the  common  iaw,thei« 
is  a  still  stronger  ground  for  interferenee. 
In  the  fint  place,  what  theconmioB  law  is^' 
is  always  open  to  question ;  and  if  aotiiori- 
ties  are  suggested  on  either  side,  it  is  com- 
mon enough  to  find  the  rule  dednced 
fiK)m  them,  doubted,  denied,  or  explained 
away,  by  pardes  in  an  opposite  interest 
Courts  aro  bound  to  hear  as  well  as  to 
decide;  and  although  a  court  may  think 
the  rule  of  the  common  law  clear,  fiou 
their  own  prior  researches  and  reasoning 
it  will  rarely  feel  at  liberty  to  stop  eoiuMBt 
counsel,  when  they  deny  the  rule,  or  seek 
to  overthrow  the  authorities  and  reaaoningB 
by  which  it  is  supported.  The  spirit  of 
our  tribunals,  and  the  anxious  desMPe,  not 
only  to  do,  but  to  appear  to  do  justice, 
load  to  a  vast  consumption  of  time  in  these 
discussions.  If  the  legisiature  had  oneo 
recognised  the  rule  in  a  positive  code^ 
there  would  be  an  end  of  all  such  raaaon- 
ing.  The  only  quesdon  which  eonJd 
remain,  would  lie,  whether  the  rule  wen 
applicable  to  the  case.  In  the  next 
place,  there  are,  upon  some  doctrines  of 
the  common  law,  a  vast  mtdtitude  of 
authorities  to  examine,  compare  and  un- 
derstand, which  requires  not  only  great 
diligence,  but  great  skill  In  son 
there  are  shades  of  difference  fit  for  i 
ment ;  in  others,  obiter  duto,  which  are  to 
be  qualified;  in  others^  doubts  thrown 
out  upon  collateral  heads ;  in  others,  rna- 
Boniug  not  altogether  satisfectory.  Under 
such  ciroumstances,  what  is  to  be  done? 
The  advocate  on  the  one  side  comments 
on  every  case,  and  the  language  of  every 
judge,  which  fiurninhes  any  color  of  sup- 

rt  for  his  client  His  arguments  most 
met  and  answered  on  uie  other  side^ 
net  only  because  no  advocate  can  know 
what  the  judges  will  decide,  but  what 
will  be  the  inihieooe  ufwn  thdr  mnidsof 
a  dkimif  or  doubt,  or  incidental  leniark 
or  reason.  It  is  indkipensable,  therefora^ 
to  examine  the  whole,  although,  periia|i^ 
neither  party  doubts  what  tiw  amoont  of : 
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siitlior^y,  on  the  whole,  suf^orts.  On 
one  point  (we  believe)  a  learned  En^ish 
judge  aaid,  many  yean  ago,  that  mere 
were  then  more  than  170  authorities.  It 
is  most  probable  that  the  number  is  now 
doubled ;  and  yet,  upon  this  veiy  point,  a 
legislative  enactment  of  three  lines  might 
put  controversy  at  rest  for  ever.  Periiaps 
.no  man  in  or  out  of  the  legal  profession 
would  now  doubt  what  the  rule  ought  to 
be.  The  difficulty  is,  that  a  rufe  has 
either  been  adopted  which  works  incon- 
veniendy  in  particular  cases,  or  a  rule  has 
grown  out  of  a  has^  adjudication,  which 
subsequent  judicial  subtdty  has  been  de- 
sirous of  escaping  from ;  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  do  BO,  without  breaking  in  upon  die 
acknowledged  force  of  the  rule.  Hence 
distinctions,  nice,  and,  perhaps,  not  very 
satisfiictoiy,  are  found,  as  blemishes  in 
some  parts  of  the  Uw,  which  need  the 
legislauve  band  to  exdrpate  or  correct 
them.  But  it  has  been  ur^,  as  has 
been  already  incidentally  noticed,  that  it 
is  a  great  advantage  to  have  law  a  flexible 
system,  which  wul  yield  to  the  changing 
cireumstances  of  society;  and  that  a 
written  code  gives  a  permanence  to  doc- 
trines, which  would  otherwise  be  subject 
to  modification,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to 
the  pnrdcular  character  of  the  times. 
This  objection  has  been  already  in  part 
answered.  In  respect  to  (be  common 
law  doctrines,  they  cannot  now  be 
changed,  whatever  may  be  the  changes 
of  Bocie^,  without  some  legislative  enact- 
ment They  furnish  a  (pide  to  all  cases 
governed  by  them,  untd  the  legislature 
shall  promukate  a  new  rule.  Courts 
cannot  disturb  or  vary  them ;  and  the 
(juesdon  of  their  application  to  new  cases 
is  equally  open,  whether  there  be,  or  be 
not  a  code.  The  legislature  can,  with  the 
same  ease,  vary  its  code  as  its  common 
law.  It  can  repeal,  amend  or  modi^ 
dther.  But  anotner  principal  objecdon  is 
oflen  suggested,  and  that  is,  that  all  the 
parts  ofuie  common  law  are  not  in  a 
state  suscepdble  of  codification ;  and  that, 
as  we  cannot  form  a  complete  system  of 
it,  one  great  object  of  a  code  must  fiuL 
It  may  be  admitted,  that  some  parts  of 
the  common  law  are  too  imperfecdy  set- 
tled in  principles,  and  too  litde  understood 
in  practice,  to  allow  of  any  exact  codifi- 
cation. But  these  parts  are  principal!^ 
obsolete,  or  of  rare  occurrence  and  apph- 
cation  in  the  common  business  of  life ;  so 
that,  if  they  admitted  of  beine  reduced  to 
a  text,  it  may  be  well  doubted  if  they 
were  important  enough  to  deserve  it 
There  are  other  parts,  again,  which  have 


grovrn  up  in  modern  times,  which  may 
be  admitted  to  be  yet  in  an  immature  and 
forming  state,  in  reelect  to  which,  per- 
haps, it  were  better  to  wait  the  results  of 
experience,  than  to  anticipate  them  bv 
posidve  law.  Conceding  all  this,  it  falls 
far  short  of  establishing  the  inutility  of  a 
code  in  other  departments  of  the  common 
law,  not  open  to  the  like  objecdons.  Be- 
cause we  cannot  form  a  perfect  system, 
does  it  follow  that '^ we  are  to  do  nothing? 
Because  we   cannot,    without   rashness, 

give  certainty  to  all  possible  or  probable 
etails  of  jurisprudence,  shall  we  leave 
evexy  thing  uncertain  and  open  to  con- 
troversy ?  There  is  not  a  sii^  state  ot 
the  Union  that  has  not  repeatedly  revised, 
changed,  and  fixed,  in  a  posiuve  code, 
many  of  its  laws.  The  criminal  code 
has  almost  eveiy  where  received,  in 
some  of  its  principal  branches,  a  method- 
ical form.  Virginia,  long  ago,  reduced 
some  important  portions  of  her  law  to  a 
pontive  text  New  York  has  recendy 
gone  much  farther,  and,  in  the  form  of  a 
revised  code,  made  very  extensive  altera- 
tions in  her  common  law,  as  well  as  in 
her  statutable  law.  England,  in  our  ovim 
time,  has  consolidated  the  most  important 
heads  of  her  criminal  jurisprudence,  in  a 
new  and  methodized  text  No  man  can 
doubt,  that  revisions  of  this  sort  may  be 
useful,  and,  indeed,  mdispensable  for  the 
wants  and  improvements  of  society,  in  ita 
progress  from  one  stage  to  another.  The 
question  of  more  or  less  is  a  mere  matter 
of  expediencv  and  policy.  It  is  not  a 
litde  remarkable,  that,  in  England,  almixBt 
everv  change  in  the  general  structure  of 
her  laws,  by  positive  legislation,  has,  in  all 
ages,  met  with  a  similar  objection  and  re- 
sistance, and,  when  once  adopted,  has 
been  gene^y,  if  not  universally  satisfius- 
tory.  But  there  are  many  branches  of 
the  common  law  which  can,  without  dif- 
ficulty, be  reduced  to  a  positive  text 
Their  main  principles  are  embodied  in 
treatises,  accurate  and  full,  and  there  can 
be  no  vtrant  of  learned  men  read^  to  form 
an  outline  of  them  for  the  consideration 
of  the  legislature.  Our  commercial  law 
is  generally  m  this  state.  The  law  of 
hilts  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes, 
of  insurance,  of  shipping  and  navigation, 
of  partnership,  of  agency  and  ftctorag^ 
of  sales,  of  bailments,  and  many  kindred 
tides^  admits  of  codification  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  certainty;  and  yet,  in  these 
bruiches,  there  is  still  room  enough  to 
controvert  particuhu:  decisions  and  au- 
thorities^ to  make  it  desirable  to  give  a 
positive  sanction  to  the  better  doctrine,  and 
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thus  to  save  die  profesnon  fitim  laborious 
researches,  and  the  public  from  e^nsive 
litigation.  The  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV, 
on  commercial  law,  dried  up  a  thousand 
sources  of  disputation;  and  the  present 
code  of  commerce  of  France  has  settled, 
in  a  positive  manner,  most  of  the  Ques- 
tionable points,  which  had  been  found  un- 
provided for  by  that  ordinance,  and  were 
reagne<l  to  judicial  decision  in  the  in- 
tennediate  period.  Besides,  a  code  fur- 
nishes the  only  safe  means  of  incorporat- 
ing qualifications  upon  a  general  principle, 
which  experience  has  demonstrated  to  be 
proper  and  politic.  Courts  often  lament 
tiiat  a  principle  is  established  in  too  broad 
terms  for  the  public  good,  and  yet  do  not 
feel  themselves  at  liber^  to  interpose  ex- 
ceptions which  the  principle  does  not 
sanction. — ^This  ardcle  has  already  spread 
out  into  apeat  length,  and  must  now  be 
closed.  Tne  result  of  the  whole*  view, 
as  to  codes,  is,  that  neither  the  firiends  nor 
the  opponents  of  them  are  wfaoOy  right  in 
tfaetr  doctrines  or  their  projects;  that,  in 
every  civilized  countrjr,  much  may  be 
done  to  simDliQr  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  the  law  byjudicious  codification, 
and  to  give  it  umformity  and  certainty; 
that  How  much  ou^ht  to  be  done  ?  is  a 
qaesdon  not  admitting  of  any  universol 
response,  but  is,  or  may  be,  dilrorent  as  to 
different  countries,  or,  in  different  ages,  as 
to  the  same  country ;  that  every  code,  to 
be  usefhl,  must  act  upon  the  existing  in- 
stitutions and  jurispruaence,  and  not,  gen- 
erally, supersede  mem;  that  what,  with 
reference  to  the  customs,  habits^  manners, 
pursuits,  interests,  and  institutions  of  one 
country,  may  be  fit  and  expedient,  may  be 
wboUv  unfit  and  inexpedient  for  another; 
and  that  the  part  of  true  wisdom  is,  not 
80  much  to  search  out  any  abstract  theory 
of  universal  jurisprudence,  as  to  examine 
what,  for  each  country  in  particular,  may^ 
best  promote  its  substantial  interests,  pre- 
serve its  rights,  protect  its  morals,  and 
give  permanence  to  its  liberdes. 

Lakcaster  GouNTr,  tibe  richest  and 
most  fertile  in  Pennsylvania,  contains,  at 
present,  97  townships.  Its  population,  in 
1810,  was  53,937  ;  in  im,  eSfiSS  ;  in 
1830, 76^558.  It  contams  7  furnaces,  14 
fbrees,  183  disdlleries,  45  tan-yaida,  22 
fblUng-mills,  164  grist-mills,  8  hemp- 
mills,  87  saw-mills,  9  breweries,  5  oil- 
mills,  5  clover-miUs,  3  cotton  fiictories,  3 
potteries,  6  carding-machtnes,  3  paper- 


mills,  1  snoff-mill,  7  tik-hammers,  and  6 
rolling-mills. 

Lancaster  ;  a  city  of  Pennsylvania, 
1^  mile  west  of  Conestoga  creeks  which 
fklls  into  the  Susquehanna,  62  miles  west 
of  Philadelphia  ;  Ion.  76^  lO'  W. ;  lat  40P 
3^  N.  Population,  in  1810,  5405  ;  in  1830, 
6663 ;  in  1830,  7684 ;  was  laid  out  in 
1730.  It  is  a  pleasant,  healthy  and  flour- 
ishing city,  nnely  situated  in  a  fertile^ 
highlv  cultivated  and  deli^tful  country. 
The  bouses  are  chieffy  built  of  brick  aiid 
stone.  The  town  has  an  extensive  trade 
vrith  the  surrounding  country.  The  in- 
habitants are  mostly  of  German  descent, 
and  the  German  language  is  spoken  by 
man^  of  them  ;  but  the  English  pre- 
dommates,  and  most  parents  give  their 
children  an  En^ish  education.  The 
banks  are  3.  The  churches  and  places 
of  public  worship  are  11 ;-— 2  German  Lu- 
theran, 1  German  Reformed,  1  Pre^- 
terian,  1  Episcopalian,  1  Roman  Cath- 
olic, 1  United  Brethren,  1  Methodist,  1 
African,  1  Friends'  meeting,  1  Inde- 
pendent Methodist.  There  is  an  acad- 
emy with  a  claancol  and  English  depart- 
ments ;  a  seminary,  en  the  plan  of  mutual 
instniction,  in  which  500  children  of  both 
sexes  are  instructed  in  Englisb,  and  severd 
private  schools  and  academies.  FmiikliD 
college  was  founded  in  1787.  It  has  a 
large  brick  building  and  some  fiiiids,  but 
is  not  in  operation.  There  are  two  libra- 
ries, a  reading  room,  several  charitable 
and  religious  societies,  and  a  museum. 
Eight  newspapers  are  published  in  '. 
liffli,  and  four  in  German.  There  are  1 
distilleries,  4  tan-yards,  5  breweries,  and  9 
potteries.  Lancaster  was  early  celebrated 
for  the  excellence  of  its  stockinji^  saddles, 
and  guns,  and  is  sdll  famous  foritsrifies, 
and  the  number  and  excellence  of  the 
stace-coaches  buih  here. 

Lex,  Francis  Liriitfoot,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  decSaration  of  indepen- 
dence, was  bom  in  Virginia,  October  14, 
1734.  His  education  vi^as  directed  by  a 
private  tutor,  and  he  inherited  an  inde- 
pendent fortune.  In  1765,  be  became  a 
member  of  the  house  of  burgesses  of 
Virginia,  and  continued  in  that  body  until 
1775,  when  the  convention  of  Virginia 
chose  him  a  member  <^  the  continental 
congress,  in  which  he  remained  until 
1779,  when  he  entered  the  legislature 
of  Virginia.  He  died  at  Richmond,  ift 
1797. 
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.Ijaroclie<JacqQ^Uia         (tee 
Roche-Jacqaeiin,  aad  La 

Vcnd^)  .7 

La  Romana,  maxxpua  (tee 

Romana) 

Larrey  (baron  de) 

Larta  (see  Arte) 

Larvc  , ,  ., 

TMtrtffiB 

Laacan 4S3 

Las  Cans  jsee  Galas).  • . 
Las  Cases  (coont  nt) , . , , 
Lasey  (Peter,  coant  de)  ...  434 
( Josepn  Francis  Man- 
rice,  coont  4ai. .  . .  436 
La8cai»(ios«)...:....    " 

* «f 

o  (Oriando  di) ^  "' 

kii 436 

Lateran  .  .  /* 

Late  Wake 

Latimer  (Hugh) 

Latio  Eqaba  (see  Byzantine 
Empire). 437 

fiH^n# w 

Latinns ....'.    438 

littitada  (Oeogiqiphioal) . . 

LalitiMfinariao 439 

l^titim 

Latona •". 440 

Latoor   D^Aovergne-Coivet 

COheopfilus  de) . .    " 
— *  Mauboorr    {marquis 

de)  .......;..  " 

Lalreille  (Peter  Andrew)  . .  441 

Latrobite '* 

Lattaignant  (abb^  de)  .  . . .    ** 
LatudeJ Henri  Mazers  de) .    " 

Lnd  (Williaib) " 

Lauder  (WUUam) 443 

Laqderdale  (eari  of) <' 

Laodoa  (see  Loudon) 444 

Lauenbui^^,  or  Saxe-Lanen 

yiforg 

Laumonite 

Launch  (see  Beat) 

Laonchmg  (see  Ship). .  .  . 

Laura , . . 

I^auTpl 446 

Laurens  (Hetuy) 446 

(John) 447 

Laurislon  (count  de)  .... 

Lausantte 448 

Laosttz  (see  Lusatia) .... 


Lanier  (see  Ksuserslaateni).  448 
Lava  (see  Volcanoes)  . ...    " 
Lavaletie  (names  in<  French 

faiitonr) " 

(count  dfe) ,    " 

Lavater  (John  Caspar)  ...  449 

Lavender 460 

Lavinia • " 

Laviainm,  or  Lavianm.  ...    " 
Lavoisier   (Anthony    Law- 


Lavora,  or  Terra  di  Lavoro  461 
Law  (see  Appendix  to  this 

vobmSyr. " 

Merchant  (see  CobI^ 

mercial  Law) " 

of  Exception " 

of  P^atuna,  and  of  Na- 
tions (see  National 
Law.    aad    Natural 

Law) 453 

,  Edwarti,  lord  EUenho- 

rough  (see  Ellenbo- 


(John 


(Willmm). 

sir  Thomas) . 


464 


=1' 

Lawrence  (sir 

(James) " 

,  St.   (a   Roman 

deacon) 456 

— (river) " 

—  {gulfoQ 466 


Lay... 

Laybach  

Layman 

Laynez  (Jdti^) 

Lazaretto ifft 

Lazarites,  cT  Fathers  of  St. 

Lazarus 

Lazarus 

Laznlile 


Lead 468 

Sulohuret  of  Lead 460 

Canonate   of  Lead,    or 

White  Lead  Oie " 

SttlphateiofLead 461 

Chromate  of  Lead '< 

MolybdaleofLead " 

Phosphate  of  Lead " 

Lead  (m  sea  language).  .  .  .  462 
Le«na......Tr.T:.....    " 

Leaf " 

League  (measure  of  length)  463 

(an  alliance) 464 

of  the  Princes  (see 
Confederation   of 

the  Princes) 466 

(see  Hero) " 

Lease... " 

Leather  (see  Tanning) ....  467 
Lebanon,  or  Libanus,  and 

'ntilibanos  ....    " 


Antili 
Tch^ 


Lebrun(< 

•iPonce  Denis  Ecou- 

chaid) 468 

(Charies  Francois) .    " 

Lech " 

Lector " 

Leda " 

Ledger  Lues .  469 

Ledyard(John).... '' 

Lee  (in  sea  language) 470 

-*~  (NathanielY. 


Lee,Ajtt(see8hakm)...  419 

IChaHes) " 

(Ricfaanf  Heniy) 472 

Francis  LigfaUoot  (see 

Appendix  to  this  vol- 
ume, p.692)  474 

(Arthur) « 

rzr«^> 15 

Lioecn. «/« 

Leeds " 

Leek 479 

Leeward  Islands « 

(To) « 

LefebvrelFraaoois  Joseph)    *< 

Lefevre  (Robert) " 

Lefort  (Francis  James)  ...    " 

Legates 480 

Legation " 

Legato " 

Legend " 

■  (on  coins) 481 

Legendre  (Adriaa  Marie). .    " 

Leghorn *' 

Legio  Fuhninatrix 481 

Legion « 

ofHonor 483 

Legislation  (see  Law,  Ap- 
pendix to  this  vohmie). . .  484 

L^slative  Body " 

Legislature  (Houses  of)  . . .    " 

Leeitnnacv 486 

Lebmann  I  John  George).  . .  489 

Leibnitz  (baron  of) 490 

Leicester  (town  of  Engiand)  494 
,  Eari  of  (see  Dud- 
ley, Robert) .. .    " 

Leighton  (Robert) '' 

Lemsic  (city  pf  Germany) .    ** 

(Battles  oO  ......  «6 

Leisewitz  (John  Anthooy) . .  497 
Leistenwem  (see  FVancoiuan 

Wines) « 

Leith «« 

Lekain  (Henry  Louis) ....  488 

Leland(John) ! •^ 

Leiy  (sir  Peter) " 

Leman,  or  Lac  Lemaa ....  499 

Lembei]g,  or  Leooolis *' 

Lemercier       (Nlpomoe^ 

Louis) " 

Lemierre  (Anteine  Marin)  .    " 
Lemma  (in  mathonatics)  . .  600 

Lemming " 

Lemnos 601 

Lemoine  (Frands) *' 

Lemon " 

Ledioitede " 

Lemottte^  (Peter  Bdward)    " 
Lemot  (Francis  Frederic  )v  .  502 
Lempriere  (John,  D.  D.).  .  .'MS 

Lemur " 

Lemures '' 

Itena " 

Lenclos  (Anne) " 

Lenni  Lenape  (see  Indians, 
and  Indian  Languages) .  .  604 

Lenoir  (Alexander) " 

Lenonnand  fmademoiaelle)  606 

Lenotre  (Andrew) " 

Lens  (in  dioptrics) " 

Lent " 

Lentil 606 

Lento 607 

Lentukis " 

L«>  I  (pope) " 
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Lavi # .  586 

Leriatlan " 

LevitM  (tee  Leri) BK7 

Levitictts  (tee  Levi) 

LewM  (island^ 

(Matifaew  Gregoiy).  . 


Leen,  Ponce  de  (tee  Ponce 

deLoon) 

-^—(division  of  SiMin)  ..    " 

(city  of  Spain) " 

LeonardodaViaci(Me Vinci)  *' 


Denddion 

Leopaid 

Leopold  I,  ofGennaBY 

!— li,"       " 

I    <'  Deataa.. 

(Georee  ( 

Frecforic)  . . 
Lepanto,  or  Ainabachti. 
Leper  (see  Lepraey)  •  * 
LepkUiB  (M.  iEmifins) . 

Lepraey 

Lemia(diikede). 


Lesase  (Alain  Keak) . . . 
(■eeLaeCaaea). 


LedMM. 


(GlMiiea 


611 
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;Meriwetlier) " 

Lewis's  River 6S8 

Losing^  ftown  in  Ken.) . .    *' 

-  (town  in  Mass.)  .    " 

Lex  Lod  Contraetw " 

Ley,  or  Lees 6S9 

Leyden  (city  in  Holland)  . .    " 

Jan  or  John  of  (see 
John  of  Leyden).  690 

Luke  of  (see  Luke 
of  Leyden) " 

(John) "  . 

PUal  (in  electricity)    " 

Li " 

Lias  (in  geology) " 

Libaaus,  Mount  (see  Leba- 

) 631 


Ubd  (m  law) 

Liber. 

Liberal 

ArU  (see  Arts) 


I  Robert) . . . 
)(see£spinaase). 

Lcsseps  (baron  oA 

L«ffi^(Goiihold  EpMm) 
LestttK]  (John  Hnmann) . .  619 


EiQSlQiCoOl 

-  (Jean  Baptiste) . . . 

Lethargy 

Lethe 

Leto  (see  Lalona) 

Letter  of  AuomeV  (see  At- 
torney)   

f       Mart,  or  of  Miai<i|ue 
Letters   (see    Types,    and 

Wriihw} 

Letter-Wnting 
Lettuce 


6S1 


Leoccthiops  (see  Albino) . 

LeochiettbeK]g 

Leocippos 

Leocile,  or  Amphigene . . . 
Leaco  ..... 
Lencothea  (si 
Leoetra 


1? 


6S3 


»Ina). 


(John). 


Lenwenhoek  (Anthony) . . . 

Levaillant  (FVands) 6M 

Levant 

Levee  (in  court  language). . 
Levte  (an  embenkmeni)^ .  . 


Level 

Leven(Lodi)^......... 

Lever  (u  nechaaics) . . . . 

Levesye(PettrOiitos). 


6(K 


-  (Francis) . 
.(M«*      • 


dSS 
633 


Liberia 
Liberies   (among  the   Ro- 
mans)   684 

Libertines,  or  Libertini  ...    " 
Liberty  of  the  Press  (see 

Pfess) 636 

Tkee. ..  ..^ " 

(CapoO " 

Libr»  . . . . T " 

Libraries " 

Libration  of  the  Eanh 636 

Moon  . .-. .    <« 

Libya %w.  •  •  •• ^37 

Licenses,  or  Free  Letters . .    " 
Licentiate " 


lichtenberg  (Geoige  Gbrts- 
topher) 638 


Lichtenstein  (Martin  Henry 

Charles) 639 

(principanty  of 

Germany)  .  .    '' 

Uck,  or  Salt  Lick '' 

Lictors ...' '* 

Liechtenstein  (see  Ltchten^ 

stein) 640 

Liege " 

LiegniU " 

Lieil(mlaw) << 

Lieou-Kieoa  (see  Loo-Choo)  641 


642 


Life-PrsMrvera 

Ligament  ^m  anatomy)  . . . 
Ligature  (»  surgery) ..... 
Ligatnrei  (among  pnnlen). 

Light 

,  AberratioD  of  (see  Ab- 
erration) « •  646 

-I — ,  Diffusion  of  its  Parfi- 
tjfiB  (see  Difiiibihty) 


500 

Lidit  Gavaby,   or    Rone 

(see  Cavaby) 646 

Lighter ". 

Lightfoot  (John) " 

Lighthouses " 

Floating  Light " 

Ught  InfantryT. 646 

Lightning  (see  Electrici^) .  * 
Ligfatning-Rod  (see  Condiic- 

lor) ** 

Li^t«lK>d '< 

Ljgne  (prince  de) " 

Lignnmvitv  (see  Guaiacum)  '' 
Ligny,Batt]e  of  (see  Qnatre- 

5niL8,attdWaterioo)....    " 
Ligoori(AIphonso  Maria  de)   <' 

Ligurie , .    ** 

Lilac ** 

Lilbume  (John) 64*^ 

Lille  (Comte  de) " 

Lillo  (Gcoige) " 

Lil^ljohnf « 

— ^  (William) « 

LUy 648 

Lima 649 

Limb 660 

Limbo « 

Limbni|r " 

Lime,  or  Linden •    " 

—  (mineral) ** 

Native  SiAts  of  Lime^  or 
Calcareous  Minerals  . .  664 

Limerick 66ft 

Limit " 

Limning  ^«« " 

Limoges " 

LimonadP  ^ '* 

liunonacB^* " 

Limodlin,  or  Limosin  ....  " 
Lincoln  (BeiyamiQ^ .  a,  , . .  " 
Lindsay,  or   Lynosay   (sir 

DavJi)  ..........:.. 660 

Line,  Mathematical  »  .^ " 

Troops  of  the. " 

Vessebl  of  the  (see 
Navy;  and  Ship). . .     ' 

Ling d 661 

Lingam " 

Lingpard  (John,  D.  D.) '< 

Lingiya  ritdica 66S 

-— ^Geral " 

Linguet    (Simon    Wicholas 

Henry) " 

Lmk  (doctor  He*y  Freda* 

rie|, 663 

Linn  (John  Blair) ' 

Ljnnean  Society " 

Appxsoiz 666 

Joseph   Napoleon  Bona- 
parte      " 

La  Guayra. 676 

Law^  Legislation,  Codca .    " 
Lanclfter     ^comty     in 

Ptan.j  ....  60S 

(ci^aiPenn.)    " 

Lee  (Fnnos  Lighlfoot). .  602 
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